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Aynmrfiaw  ens'  aVaaast  «/  «e  lymph- 
product*  of  inflammation. — General  ac 
ctmtit  of  degemra  Hans,  mnormati  change* 
to  which  mil  hvimgparts  art  promt ;  their 
relation*  to.  the  other  modes  of  natural 
nutrition*  and  their  purpose*  ;  their  dif- 
ference from  image** — Varieties  of  nor- 
mal degeneration*. 
Character*  of  these  degeneration*  when  they 
affect  imjttmmtmlory  product*  tat  their 
several  stage*  of  development. — Degeno- 
ratkms  efflhrmet  it*  withering,  Ikpw 
Jaattan,  di*imMegjiatkm,f*ttg,  ealcareau*, 
and  pigmental  degeneration*. — Dmge- 
etemtmae  of  lytnph-eerpascles ;  their 
withering,  dtgemeratian  into  granule- 
cells,  and  dimtegratton ;  their  oaJea- 
reous  and  pigmental  degeneration*  :  for- 
aiaajea  qf  various-  pus-celt*T  and  their 
euoeegmenl  degenerations,  am  observed  m 
tha  content*  of  chromic  abscess e»— Dege- 
neration* qf  adhesion*,  and  other  exam- 
ples of  fwOsf  organised  Igneph— Disease* 
he  product*  qf  inJUunsnation. 


In  the  last  lecture  a  general  history  was 
given  of  the  chief  developments  of  tha 
lymph  exuded  in  the  inflammatory  process. 
I  propose  now  to  toll  a  corresponding  his- 
tory of  its  degenerations ;  and  herein  to 
describe  what  appear  to  be  the  transitions 
from  the  ordinary  forms  of  lymph  in  its 
primary  state, — its  fibrine  and  its  cor- 
puscles,— to  those  many  lower  forma  enur 
merated  as  molecular  and  granular  matter, 
as  pus-cells,  granule-cells,  inflammatory 
globules,  and  the  rest.  I  said  that,  for  the 
development  of  lymph  produced  in  inflam- 
mation, it  is  requisite  that  the  iwflrnniwit- 
tion  shall  have  ceased,  and  the  conditions 
of  healthy  nutrition  be  restored  In  the 
failure  of  thin  event,  if  the  inflammation 
continue,  or  the  doe  conditions  of  nutri- 
tion be  in  any  way  suspended,  then,  instead 
of  development,  degeneration  may  ensue. 
And  this  may  happen  in  any  of  the  stages 
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of  formation  winch  I  described1  in  the- haft 
lecturer  in  may  happen:  alike-  to  the-  rudr- 
msntal  Sonne,  or  to  th»  earfiesfc  fymphV 
~\  am  ta»  either;  in  any  part  of  its  pro 
grass-  to-  eompbSe  development.. 

Allow,  m»  first  to  ilkiaftaste  genafiafljT 
what  is  to  be  understood  by  degeiisrstion. 
as  dtetingvish*d  from,  disease*  and  topamfi 
out  soma  of  the:  larger  psjaajaha  which  tha- 
very  active  mquirra  e£  late  years  mada 
enable  vat  to.  hbpiwwM  «"n'fM>"q»g-<fag«»^» 
rations. 

The  usually  admitted  modes  of  noons! 
operation  of  the  nutritive  peeeesBea  are 
these — namely,  development,  growth,  and. 
maintenance  or  aesimflaaien.*  The 
accepted  meanings  e£  theaa  terms  an 
known;  and  I  need  only  say  eoneerning 
them  that  the  nMintenanfle  of  s>  part  by 
sjgsjpnhtian  must  not  imply  the-  mainte- 
nance of  an  nawhnnged  state,  hot  a  eerie* 
of  minor  progreBaivechangea  slowly  worked 
in  the  part,  and  oensistent  with  time 
exercise  of  its  fan  at  ton*  which  b  most  ap- 
propriate to-  tiie  successive  periods  of  n* 
existence. 

But  to  these  three,  we  should  add,  as 
another  normal  method  of  nutrition,  th 
proeees  of  natural  degenerntien,  such  as 
occurs  in  advanced  life.  To  degenerate 
and  die  is  as  normal  as  to  be  developed  and 
live:  tha  expansion  of  growth,  and  the  full 
strength  of  manhood,  are  not  more  natural 
than  the  decay  and  feebleness  of  a  timeky 
old  age, — not  more  natural,  because  nek 
more  in  accordance  with  constant  laws* 
as  observed  in  ordinary  conditions- 
As  the  development  of  the  whole  beiasjv 
and  of  every  element  of  its  tissues,  si 
according  to  certain  laws,  so  is  the-  whole 
process  regulated,  by  which  all  that  has 
life  will,  .as  of  its  own  workings,  cease  to 
lire.  The  definition  of  lite  that  Bmhak 
gave  is,  in  this  view,  as  untrue  as  it  is 
illogical  Life  is"  so  far  front  being  "the 
sum  of  the  functions  that  resist  death,'* 
that  it  is  a  constant  part  of  the  lustory  of 
life  that  ite  exercise  leads  naturally  to 
decay,  and  «!h««igJ»  decay  to  death. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  this  decay  or 
degeneration  of  organisms  en  anas  we  know 
but  little.  Till  within  the  last  few  years, 
the  subject  of  degenerations  was  scarcely 
puraued:  and,  even  of  late,  the  inquiries, 
which  ought  to  range  aver  the  whole  field 
ef  living  nature,  have  been,  almost  exclu- 
sively limited  to  the  human  body.  Tha 
study  of  development  has  always  had  pre- 
cedeuae  in  the  choice  of  all  the  best 
workers  in  physiological  science.  They  who- 
have  devoted  many  years  of  laborious 

 ,  

*  Lectures  on  Nutrition,  iafflKDiCAL  Gazkttr 
tor  1847. 
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thought  and  observation  to  the  study  of 
the  changes  by  which  the  living  being  ia 
developed  from  rudiment  to  perfection, 
have  given  fewer  hours  to  the  investigation 
of  those  by  which,  from  that  perfection, 
it  naturally  descends  into  decay  and  death. 
Almost  the  only  essays  at  a  general  illus- 
tration of  the  subject  have  issued  in  the 
ridiculous  notion  that,  as  the  body  grows 
old,  so  it  retrogrades  into  a  lower  station 
in  the  scale  of  animal  creation.  The  flat- 
tened cornea  is  supposed  to  degrade  the 
old  man  to  the  level  of  the  fish ;  while  the 
arcus  senilis,  by  a  fancied  correspondence 
with  an  osseous  sclerotic  ring,  maintains 
him  in  the  eminence  of  a  bird ;  his  dry  thick 
cuticle  makes  him  like  the  pachydermata ; 
and  his  shrivelled  spleen  approximates  him 
to  the  humility  of  the  mollusk.  One  can 
only  commend  such  day-dreams  to  the  mo- 
dem supporters  of  the  doctrine  of  trans- 
mutation of  species ;  and  they  might,  in- 
deed, form  an  appropriate  supplement  to 
their  scheme,  if  they  would  maintain  that, 
in  these  latter  days,  our  species  is  destined 
to  degenerate  into  lower  and  yet  lower  forms, 
descending  through  the  grades  by  which, 
in  by-gone  times,  it  ascended  towards  its 
n)im*T  in  humanity. 

One  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  compara- 
tive neglect  with  which  wiser  men  than 
these  ptulosophers'have  treated  a  study  so 
full  at  onoe  of  interest  and  of  importance 
as  this  of  the  natural  degeneration  of  the 
body.  It  could  not  be  without  interest  to 
watch  the  changes  of  the  body  as  life  natu- 
rally ebbs, — changes  by  which  all  is  un- 
done that  the  creative  force  in  develop- 
ment had  achieved, — by  which  all  that  had 
been  gathered  from  the  inorganic  world, 
impressed  with  life,  and  fashioned  to 
organic  form,  is  restored  to  the  masses  of 
dead  matter, — to  trace  how  life  gives  back 
to  death  the  elements  on  which  it  had  sub- 
sisted,—the  progress  of  that  decay  through 
which,  as  by  a  common  path,  the  brutes 
pass  to  their  annihilation,  and  man  to  im- 
mortality. Without  a  knowledge  of  these 
things  our  science  of  life  is  very  partial,  very 
incomplete.  And  the  study  of  them  would 
not  lack  that  peculiar  interest  which  ap- 
pertains to  inquiries  into  final  causes ;  for 
all  the  changes  of  natural  decay,  or  dege- 
neration, in  living  beings,  indicate  this  pur- 
pose and  design— that,  being  gradual  ap- 
proximations to  the  inorganic  state  of 
matter,  they  lead  to  conditions  in  which 
the  elements  of  the  body,  instead  of  being 
on  a  sudden  and  with  violence  dispersed, 
may  be  collected  into  those  lower  combi- 
nations in  which  they  may  best  rejoin  the 
inorganic  world ;  they  are  such,  that  each 
creature  may  be  said  to  die  through  that 
series  of  changes  which  may  best  suit  it, 
after  death,  to  discharge  its  share  in  the 


economy  of  the  world,  either  by  supplying 
nutriment  to  other  organisms,  or  by  taking 
its  right  part  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
balance  always  held  between  the  organic 
and  the  inorganic  masses. 

Nor  would  the  student  of  the  design  of 
these  degenerations  do  well  to  omit  all 
thought  of  their  adaptation,  in  our  own 
case,  to  the  highest  purposes  of  our  exist- 
ence. When,  in  the  progress  of  the  "  calm 
decay"  of  age,  the  outward  senses,  and  all 
the  faculties  to  which  they  minister,  grow 
dim  and  faint,  it  may  be  on  purpose  that 
the  Spirit  may  be  invigorated  and  undis- 
turbed in  the  contemplation  of  the  bright- 
ening future ;  that,  with  daily  renewed 
strength,  it  may  free  itself  from  the  encum- 
brance of  all  sensuous  things,  or  retain 
only  those  fragments  of  thought  or  intel- 
lectual knowledge  which,  though  gathered 
here  on  earth,  yet  bear  the  marks  of  truth, 
and,  being  Truth,  may  mingle  with  the- 
truth  from  Heaven,  and  form  part  of  those 
things  in  which  Spirits  of  infinite  purity 
and  knowledge  may  be  exercised. 

Moreover,  the  changes  of  natural  degene- 
ration in  advanced  life  have  a  direct  im- 
portance in  all  pathology,  because  the  right 
understanding  of  them  may  guide  us  to 
the  interpretation  of  many  anomalies 
which,  while  they  occur  in  earlier  life,  we 
are  apt  to  call  diseases,  but  which  are  only 
premature  degenerations,  and  are  to  be 
considered,  therefore,  as  defects,  rather  than 
as  perversions,  of  the  nutritive  process,  or 
sb  diseases  only  in  consideration  of  the 
time  of  their  occurrence.* 

In  this  view,  it  will  be  a  great  help  to 
our  knowledge  of  disease  if  we  can  deter- 
mine and  arrange  all  the  changes  that 
mark  the  progress  of  natural  decay  or  de- 
generation, i.  e.  the  decay  of  old  age,  or  of 
naturally  abrogated  functions.  They 
seem  to  be  these — 1.  Wasting  or  wither- 
ing; the  latter  term  may  imply  the 
usually  coincident  wasting  and  drying  of  a 
tissue.  2.  Fatty  degeneration,  including 
many  of  what  have  been  called  granular 
degenerations.  3.  Earthy  degeneration,  or 
calcification.  4.  Pigmental  degeneration. 
6.  Thickening  of  primary  membranes. 

Of  each  of  these  let  me  cite  one  or  two- 
examples. 

Of  withering,  or  wasting  and  drying, 
which  is  perhaps  the  commonest  form  of 


*  One  can  here  have  in  view  only  the  cases  in. 
which  the  degeneration  affects  the  whole,  or 
some  considerable  part  of  an  organ;  for  it  ia 
very  probable  that  some  of  the  degenerations 
which  we  see  em  masse  in  the  onrani  of  the  old, 
or  in  the  seats  of  premature  defect  of  nutri- 
tion, are  the  same  as  occur  naturally  in  the  ele- 
mentary structures  of  parts,  previous  to  their 
being  absorbed  and  replaced,  as  it  were  by  one 
panicle  at  a  time,  in  the  regular  process  of  na- 
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■atrophy,  we  have  abradant  instances  in  the 
emaciation  of  old  age ;  in  which,  while  some 
parts  are  removed  by  complete  absorption, 
others  are  only  decreased  in  size,  and  lose 
the  succulency  of  earlier  age. 

Of  the  fatty  degeneration  in  senility,  we 
have  the  best  proofs,  as  to  its  general  occur- 
rence, in  the  increasing  obesity  which  some 
present  at  the  onset  of  old  age,  and  in  the 
general  fact  that  there  is  more  fatty  matter 
in  all  the  tissues,  and  most  evidently  in  the 
bones,  than  there  is  in  earlier  life ;  while, 
for  local  senile  fatty  degeneration,  we  find 
the  arena  eenilie,  or  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  cornea,  according  to  the  interesting 
discovery  by  Mr.  Canton,*  and  the  accu- 
mulating fatty  or  atheromatous  degenera- 
tions of  arteries. 

The  calcareous  degeneration  is,  in  old  age, 
displayed  in  the  gradually  increasing  pro- 
portion of  earthy  matter  in  the  bones ;  in 
the  extension  of  ossification  to  cartilages, 
which,  in  all  the  period  of  vigour,  had  retained 
their  embryonic  state ;  and  in  the  increas- 
ing tendency  to  earthy  deposits  in  the  arte- 
ries, and  other  parts. 

The  pigmental  degeneration  has  its  best 
instances  in  the  gradually  accumulating 
black  pigment  spotting  and  streaking  the 
lungs  ;  in  the  slate  or  ash-colour  which  is 
commonly  seen  in  the  thin  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  old 
persons  ;t  and  in  the  black  spotting  of  the 
arteries  of  some  animals,  in  which  pigment 
.seems  to  hold  the  place  of  the  fatty  degene- 
rations so  usual  in  our  own  arteries.]! 

Of  the  thickening  of  primary  membrane t 
we  have  indications  in  the  usual  thickening 
of  the  tubules  of  the  testes,  and,  I  think, 
of  some  other  glands,  as  their  func- 
tion diminishes  in  old  age ;  in  the  opaque 
white  thickening  of  the  primary  or  inner 
membrane  of  nearly  all  bloodvessels ;  and 
in  the  thickening  of  the  walls  of  cartilage- 
cells  in  some  forms  of  ossification.  To 
this,  also,  we  have  a  strong  analogy  in  the 
thickening  of  the  cell-walls  of  the  heart- 
wood  of  plants. 

Such  are  the  changes  which,  singly  or  in 
various  combinations,  constitute  the  most 
evident  degenerations  of  old  age  in  man. 
Their  combinations  give  rise  to  numerous 
-varieties  in  their  appearance,  such  as,  e.  g., 
the  increase  of  both  fatty  and  earthy  matter 
an  old  bones ;  the  fatty  degeneration  and 
wasting  of  the  pulmonary  membrane  in  the 


*  Lancet,  April  i860. 

t  It  is  remarkable  that  this  accumulation  of 
pigment  should  be  occurring  in  any  set  of  organs 
while  pigment  is  disappearing  from  other  puts ; 
jnch  as  the  hair. 

$  I  have  seen  a  similar  black  pigmental  dege- 
neration of  the  minute  arteries  of  the  human. 


emphysematous  lung;  the  dry,  withered, 
ana  darkly  tinged  epidermis ;  the  coincident 
fatly  and  calcareous  deposits  in  old  arteries. 
But  I  need  not  dwell  on  these,  nor  on  the 
conditions  which  determine  the  occurrence 
of  one  rather  than  another  mode  of  degene- 
ration ;  for  theael  cannot  tell.  Let  me  rather 
observe  that,  taken  singly,  all  the  changes 
I  have  enumerated  display  certain  charac- 
ters, which  should  be  present  in  every  pro- 
cess that  may  be  justly  called  a  degenera- 
tion, and  distinguished  from  disease.  In 
all  true  degenerations  these,  or  most  of 
these,  following  characters  should  concur:— 
First,  and  before  all  others,  it  should  be 
a  change  naturally  and  usually  occurring,  in 
one  or  more  parts  of  the  body,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  natural  termination  of  life, 
or,  if  not  then  beginning,  yet  then  regu- 
larly increasing. 

2.  It  should  be  a  change  in  which  the 
new  material  is  of  lower  chemical  composi- 
tion, i.  §.,  is  less  remote  from  inorganic 
matter  than  that  of  which  it  takes  the 
place.  Thus,  e.  g.,  fat  is  lower  than  any 
nitrogenous  organic  compound,  and  gela- 
tine lower  than  albumen,  and  earthy  mat- 
ter lower  than  all  these. 

3.  In  structure,  the  form  should  be  less 
developed  than  that  of  which  it  takes  the 
place :  it  should  be  either  more  like  inor- 
ganic matter,  or  less  advanced  beyond  the 
form  of  the  mere  granule  or  the  simplest 
cell.  Thus  the  approach  to  crystalline 
form  in  the  earthy  matter  of  bones,  and 
the  crystals  in  certain  old  vegetable  cells, 
are  characteristic  of  degeneration ;  and  so 
are  the  granules  of  pigment  and  of  many 
granular  degenerations,  and  the  globules  of 
oil  that  may  replace  muscular  fibres  or  the 
contents  of  gland-cells. 

4.  In  function,  the  part  should  have  less 
power  in  its  degenerate  than  in  its  natural 
state. 

5.  In  its  nutrition,  it  should  be  the  seat 
of  less  frequent  and  less  active  change, 
and  without  capacity  of  growth,  or  of  de- 
velopment. 

Such  are  the  characters  of  degenerations ; 
and  there  are  many  things  which  show 
that  the  assumption  of  these  characters  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  a  defect,  not  to  a  perver- 
sion, of  the  vital  force,  or  of  the  conditions 
of  nutrition. 

Thus  (a)  these  are  all  apt  to  occur  in  a 
part  of  which  the  functions  are  abrogated : 
a  motionless  limb  wastes  or  becomes  fatty 
as  surely  as  an  old  one  does.  (4)  They 
often  occur,  too,  in  parts  that  fail  to  attain 
the  development  for  which  they  seemed  to  be 
intended.  Thus,  e.g.,  fatty  degeneration  usu- 
ally ensues  in  the  cells  of  unfruitful  Graafian 
vesicles.*     (c)  They  hew  &Uw  »  certain 
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general  analogy  -to  the  changes  that  ensue 
to  some  of  the  material!  -that  are  habitually 
•excreted  from  the  body ;  in  the  construc- 
tion or  composition  of  Which  material*  one 
seems  to  hare  an  instance  of  the  gradual  su- 
pervention of  the  ordinary  or  imiteble  pro- 
cesses of  chemistry,  (d)  Again,  they  display 
liring.  -parts  tolerating  the  presence  and  in- 
corporation of  inorganic  or  dead  matter ;  fiat 
being  commonly  infiltrated  about  degene- 
rate ceils  and  membranes,  and  earthy 
matter  with  it,  even  in  the  crystalline 
form,  (e)  And,  lastly,  and  perhaps  most 
clearly,  the  origin  of  degenerations  from 
defective,  rather  than  from  perverted,  con- 
ditions of  nutrition,  appears  in  the  fact 
that  one,  at  least,  of  them  may  be  pro- 
•doced  artificially.  The  fact  observed  by 
Dr.  Quash,*  that  the  fatty  degeneration  of 
muscular  fibre  is  closely  imitated  when 
healthy  dead  muscle  is  placed  in  dilute 
acid,  suggests,  as  the  formation  of  adipo- 
eire  did  to  Dr.  Williams,  t  that,  during 
life,  the  ohange  of  the  protein-compound, 
which  leaves  the  residuum  of  fatty  matter, 
fe  one  of  common,  that  is,  of  imitable 
chemistry.  Naw  ire  may  be  sure  that 
■where  this  chemistry  prevails,  there  the 
forces  or  conditions  of  life  are  in  defect. 

From  the  whole,  we  may  safely  hold 
that,  as  the  changes  to  which  the  several 
tissues  are  natnraUy  prone  in  old  age  are 
the  results  of  defect,  not  of  perversion,  of 
the  -nutritive  process,  so  are  the  correspond- 
ing changes  when  they  happen  in  earlier 
life;  although,  through  their  appearing 
prematurely,  they  may  in  this  case  bear 
the  features  of  disease.  Therefore,  we 
should  be  prepared  to  separate  from  tho 
catalogue  of  diseases  all  those  changes  in 
which  we  find  the  marks  of  degeneration 
alone ;  for  the  distinction  of  degeneration 
from  diseases  must  bo  an  essentiul,  though 
often  it  may  he  an  obscure,  one.  Tho  one 
is  natural,  though  ft  may  be  premature  j 
the  other  is  always  unnatural :  the  one  has 
its  origin  within,  the  other  without,  the 
body:  the  one  is  constant,  the  other  as 
various  as  the  external  conditions  in  which 
it  may  arise:  finally,  to  the  one  we  are 
prone,  to  the  other  only  liable. 

I  wffl  now  proceed  to  describe  what, 
in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  observa- 
tions, appear  to  be  the  chief  degenerations 
of  inflammatory  products.    As  I  hove  said, 


*  Lancet,  Report  of  Medico-CMr.  Boc„  April, 
1860. 

t  Frioeif*«  f  Wetftome.  Botttansky  has 
always  held  that  toe  fatty  and  earthy  matters  of 
degenerations  are  residues  of  tbe  transformations 
which  the  higher  compounds  of  the  tissues 
hart*,  undertone;  part  of  the  products  of  -the 
transformation  oauifr  absorbed,  and  part  (at 
least  in  msny  case*)  remaining  in  the  place.  See. 
also,  the  Lectures  on  Nutrition,  p.  4a 


the  degeneration  may  begin  in  any  period 
of  the  formation  of  the  lymph,  ae  -well  m 
its  rudiments!  «e  in  ite  fully  organised 
state;  end  that  which  determines  for  de- 
generation rather  than  development  seems 
always  to  be  tbe  continued  suspension  of  the 
conditions  of  nutrition. 

The  following  appear  te  be  the  chief  de- 
generations of  the  fibrine  of  lymph,  or  of 
the  materials  derived  from  its  earliest  stages 
of  development : — 

1.  It  may  wither — wasting,  and  becom- 
ing firmer  and  drier,  passing  into  a  state 
which  Rokitansky*  has  designated  homy. 
One  sees  the  best  examples  of  this  change  of 
fibrine  in  the  vegetations  on  the  valves  of  the 
heart,  or  in  the  large  arteries,  when  they 
become  yellow,  stiff,  elastic,  and  nearly 
transparent. t  The  fibrine  may,  in  this 
state,  show  no  marks  of  development  into 
tissue,  but  may  have  all  the  simplicity  of 
structure  of  ordinary  fibrine,  being  only 
drier  and  more  compact.  A  similar  cha- 
racter ia  nearly  acquired  when  lymph  is  depo- 
sited over  a  lung  which  is  extremely  com- 
pressed in  empyema,  or  in  hydrotnomx.}; 
Tho  tough  dry  lymph  that  here  forms  tho 
greyish  layer  over  all  the  lung  is  not  always 
developed,  though  it  may  adhere  firmly :  it 
is  withered,  wasted,  and  dried  (ae  the  lung 
itself  may  be)  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
pression. 

2.  Fibrine  is  subject  to  a  degeneration 
which  we  may  compare  with  fatty  degene- 
ration'. In  the  coagula,  or  solid  parts  of 
effusions,  that  are  found  in  the  lower  forms 
of  inflammation,  or  in  very  unhealthy  per- 
sons, the  fibrine  is  usually  sot  clear  and 
uniform,  and  filamentous,  but  rather  opaque 
or  turbid,  nebulous  or  dotted,  presenting 

Ct  such  an  appearance  as  marks  the  ear- 
it  stages  of  fatty  degenerations  in  the 
muscular  fibrils.  Iji  such  coagula  as  these, 
also,  one  sees,  not  un  frequently,  minute, 
shining,  black-edged  particles,  whioh  wo 
may  know  to  be  drops  of  oil;  while  some 
general  alteration  in  the  composition  of 
the  fibrine  is  shown  by  its  not  being  made 
transparent  with  acetic  acid.  In  all  such 
cases  as  these  the  fibrine  is  also  very  soft, 
and  easily  broken  :  it  is  devoid  of  all  that 
toughness  and  elasticity  which  is  the  pecu- 
liar characteristic  of  well-formed  fibrine ; 
and  by  breaking  it  up,  one  may  see  the 
meaning  of  what  one  so  often  finds  in  tho 
lowest  forms  of  inflammatory  exudation, 
such  as  occur  in  erysipelas  and  typhus,— 
namely,  films  and  fragments  of  molecular 
and  dotted  substance,  floating  in  fluid  that 
is  made  turbid  by  them,  and  by  abundant 


*  Vol.  1.  p.  239. 

t  As  in  a  case  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's, aer.  xii.  55. 

1  As  in  the  College  Museum,  No.  1756  A,  and 
1757. 
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mimic  analaeules  and  iMmIm  and  pw- 
Aiales  of  oily  anstser.  ffbese  represent  the 
■  tsuintegmtion  -of  flbrine  that  has  degene- 
satad  after  dotting,  or  has  thus  solidified 
an  on  imperfect  coagulation.  Of  such 
changes,  nfee,  an  excellent  instance  is  pre- 
■anted  in  the  softening  and  disintegration 
of  the  clots  vrithin  the  heart,  which  Mr. 
<kdhver*  has  described,  and  whioh  might 
-be  studied -for  the  illustration  of  the  corre- 
aponding -changes  in  inflammatory  lymph. 

We  hare  examples  of  numerous  varieties 
of  tins  degeneration  and  disintegration  of 
flbrine  formed  in  inflammation.  It  is  a 
principal  constituent  of  moat  of  what  has 
been  called  '"aplastic  lymph,"  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  serous  membranes.  Similar 
flbrine  occurs,  mingled  with  mucus,  in  the 
severer  inflammations  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes. And  to  the  same  source  we  may 
traoe  most  of  that  molecular  and  granular 
natter  which  is  usually  mingled  with  pus 
formed  by  the  suppuration  of  inflammatory 
indurations — with  the  variously  changed 
corpuscles  «f  "  acromions  matter"  —  or 
with  the  granule-cells,  and  other  corpuscles 
of  pneumonia,  and  the  like  inflammations. 
At  least,  this  disintegration  of  flbrine  is 
probably  a  frequent  origin  of  such  mole- 
cular matter ;  while  the  quantity  of  fatty 
matter  present  in  pus  and  the  products  of 
pneumonia,  and  its  gradual  increase, f  while 
•pes  is  retained  in  an  abscess,  confirm  the 
-new,  that  the  changes  here  described  are 
t£  the  natnre  of  fatty  degeneration. 

When  we  see  how  a  large  mass  of  in- 
flamed hard  substance  will  become  fluid, 
as  it  suppurates,  and  this  with  scarcely 
any,  if  any,  increase  of  bulk,  we  may  be- 
lieve that  another  change  of  which  flbrine 
is  capable  in  degeneration  is  its  liquefac- 
tion. In  such  a  swelling  as  a  hard  bubo, 
at  a  hard  chronic  abscess,  we  may  be  nearly 
■sure  there  is  coagulated  flbrine,  both  from 
the  general  circumstances  of  the  inflamma- 
tion, and  because  neither  corpuscles  alone, 
nor  flbrine  in  the  liquid  state,  would 
give  such  hardness.  The  suppuration, 
therefore,  of  sooh  a  swelling,  if  without 
increase  of  bulk,  can  hardly  be  explained, 
except  on  condition  of  the  flbrine,  which 
had  coagulated,  becoming  again  liquid. 
The  occasional  tiquefaction  of  clots  out  of 
the  bodyt  makes  this  more  probable  ;  but 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  ean  be  proved  by 
anv  more  direct  facts. 

I  may  here  refer  to  a  point  of  some  prac- 
tical importance   connected  with  " 


•  Medieo-Cbirargscal  Tia— artions,  valanui. 
t  Gerfaer,  AUgem.  Asatomie,  48. 

*  As  in  cases  byNaaseaaaDe  laHarpe.oaoted 
by  HeoJe,  in  his  ZeisscMft,  B.  ii.  p.  160.  See 
also  ViKbow  on  the  same  sntteot,  bathe  Zeit- 
achrift,  B.  ir.  HenJe  refers  totals  same  liquefac- 
tion the  changes  that  ensue  in  emitted  semen. 


forms  of  degeneration  of  lymph,  whether 
■fleeting  A  borne  or  corpuscles.  When  the 
flbrine  has  withered  and  become  dry,  it  is 
probably  put  out  of  the  capacity  of  hmngiar- 
ther  developed,  and  is  rendered  passive  for 
further  harm  or  good,  except  by  its  mecha- 
nical effects.  But  this  molecular  and  fatty 
degenerations  are  yet  more  beneficial,  in 
that  they  bring  the  lymph  into  a  state 
favourable  to  its  absorption,  and,  therefore, 
favourable  to  that  which  is  termed  the 
"  resolution"  of  an  inflammation  in  which 
lymph  has  been  already  formed.  I  sup- 
pose it  may  be  considered  as  a  general 
truth,  that  the  elements  of  a  tissue  cannot 
be  absorbed  so  long  as  they  retain  their 
healthy  state.  Then  is  no  power  of  any  ab- 
sorbent vessels  that  can  disintegrate  or 
decompose  a  healthy  portion  of  the  body : 
-for  absorption,  .there  must  be  not  only  en 
absorbing  power,  but  also  a  previous  or 
concurrent  change,  as  it  were  a  consent, 
in  the  part  to  he  absorbed ;  so  that  it  may 
be  reduced  (or,  rather,  may  reduce  itself) 
into  minutest  particles,  or  may  be  dissolved. 
And  tins  change  is  probably  one  of  dege- 
neration, not  death,  in  the  part ;  for  dead 
matter  is  rather  discharged  from  the  body 
than  absorbed. 

Now  there  are  some  -facte  winch  indicate 
the  probability  that  the  fatty  degeneration 
is  that  which  commonly  precedes  the  natu- 
ral absorption  of  many  normal  parts  ;  or, 
rather,  that,  in  the  change  which  they  un- 
dergo before  absorption,  fatty  matter  is  one 
of  the  products,  and  that  the  principal 
evident  difiereace  between  the  atrophy  of  a 
part  whioh  is  manifested  by  its  wasting, 
and  the  atrophy  whioh  is  manifested  by 
fatty  degeneration,  is,  that  the  fatty  mat- 
ter, which  is  absorbed  in  the  former  case,  is 
retained  in  the  latter.  However  this  aeay 
be,  it  is  certain  that  the  disintegration  and 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  fibrine-produets 
of  inflammation  bring  them  into  a  state 
most  favourable  for  absorption ;  indeed,  one 
may  see  in  fibrin  e  thus  changed  many  things 
which,  in  regard  to  the  fitness  for  absorp- 
tion, make  it  parallel  with  chyle.*  Of 
such  absorption  of  flbrine  we  may  find 
many  instances.  In  rheumatic  iritis  we 
may  believe  .the  lymph  to  be  fibrinous ;  but 
we  see  its  complete  ■absorption  taking 
place ;  and  the  recent  observations  of  Dr. 
Kirkes  on  the  rarity  of -adhesions  of  the 


•  See  also  the  ingenious  contrast  of  the  pro- 
gress of  chyle  and  the  regress  of  pus  drawn  br 
©erber,  in  his  AUjrem.  Anatomie,  p.  49. 

One  saanmas  that  the  absaqstioa  of  visible 
particles  is  possible  bene,  as  Uncommonly**-  . 
sumed  to  be  in  chyle ;  but  the  passsre  of  sack 
particlesrhrourh  the  membraBOUswalls  of bteed- 
vessets  is  oaly  jmarinable.  Can  it  be  that  they 
pass  into  the  vessels  by  being  inr  srunrstf  ri  im  shn 
tissue  adjacent  to  them,  ana  then  by  being-  era. 
(hurity  shifted  into  them  to  the  mutations  ofpasw 
tide,  that  are  effected  in  cutrttkia  ? 
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pericardium,  in  comparison  with  the  fre- 
quency of  pericarditis,*  may  be  in  the  same 
manner  explained.  In  rheumatic  pericar- 
ditis we  maybe  sure  fibrine  is  effused ;  and 
the  observed  friction-sound  has,  in  at  least 
one  case,  proved  its  coagulation;  yet  in 
this  case,  when  death  occurred  four  months 
afterwards,  scarce  a  trace  of  fibrine  was 
found  in  the  pericardium :  it  had  been  ab- 
sorbed, and  the  degeneration  I  have  been 
describing  was  probably  the  preparation 
for  its  absorption. 

8.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  direct  proof  of 
the  calcareous  degeneration  ensuing  in  the 
fibrinous  part  of  an  inflammatory  exuda- 
tion ;  but  we  have  the  strongest  evidence 
from  analogy  for  believing  that  this  change 
may  be  a  frequent  one.  For  there  are  nu- 
merous instances  of  calcifications  of  fibrine 
within  the  vessels — as,  e.g.  in  the  ordinary 
formation  of  phlebolithes  from  clots  of 
blood,  in  the  branching  and  irregular  pieces 
of  bone- like  substance  found  in  oblite- 
rated veins,  and  in -the  lumps  and  grains 
of  substance  like  mortar  imbedded  in  fibri- 
nous deposits  in  the  heart's  valves.  We 
can,  therefore,  hardly  doubt  that  the  fibrine, 
even  before  development,  may  take  part  in 
formations  of  earthy  matter  in  inflamma- 
tory products ;  but  the  calcareous  degene- 
ration is  much  more  frequent  in  purulent 
fluids,  and  in  the  later  developments  of 
lymph. 

4.  Lastly,  we  have  examples  of  the  pig- 
mental degenerations  of  fibrinous  lymph  m 
the  various  shades  of  grey  and  black  which 
often  pervade  the  lymph  formed  in  perito- 
nitis, and  which  are  produced,  not  by  stain- 
ing or  discoloration  of  the  blood  by  intes- 
tinal gases,  but,  according  to  Bokitansky, 
by  the  incorporation  of  free  pigment-gra- 
nules. 

Such  appear  to  be  the  degenerations  of 
the  fibrinous  lymph  of  inflammation :  such 
at  least  are  the  changes  in  it  which  we  may 
refer  to  defects  in  its  power  or  conditions 
of  nutrition,  because  they  correspond  with 
changes  that  may  be  traced  in  the  gradual 
degenerations  of  old  age.  I  need  hardly 
aay,  that  it  is  only  by  such  correspond- 
ence that  we  can  interpret  them;  for 
when  we  find  them,  it  is  altogether  beyond 
our  power  to  tell,  by  direct  observation, 
whether,  or  in  what  way,  the  conditions  of 
nutrition  were  defective. 

The  corpuscular  constituents  of  lymph, 
in  any  of  their  stages  of  development,  may 
retrograde,  and  then  present  degenerations 
corresponding,  and  often  concurrent,  with 
those  which  I  have  just  described. 

a.  Their  withering  is  well  seen  in  some 
forms  of  what  is  called  scrofulous  matter, 


*  Manual.  Gaxbttb,  April  1649. 


such  as  occur  in  chronic  and  nearly  sta- 
tionary scrofulous  enlargements  of  lym- 
phatic glands.  In  the  dull  ochre-yellow  - 
coloured  and  half  dry  material  imbedded 
in  such  glands,  may  be  found  abundant 
cells,  collapsed,  shrivelled,  wrinkled,  glis- 
tening, and  altogether  irregular  in  size  and 
form.  One  might  suppose  them  to  be  the 
remnants  of  pus  dried-up,  or  the  corpuscles 
of  chronic  tuberculous  matter,  if  it  were 
not  that  among  them  are  some  with  nuclei 
shrivelled  like  themselves,  and  some  elon- 
gated and  attenuated,  which  are  evidently 
such  as  withered  after  they  had  been  deve- 
loped into  the  form  of  fibro-ceUs ;  into  which 
form  it  is  certain  that  neither  pus-cells  nor 
tubercle-cells  are  ever  changed. 

These  are  the  best  examples  of  withered 
lymph-corpuscles ;  but  they  may  be  also 
found  in  the  pus  of  chronic  abscesses, 
especially,  of  course,  in  that  of  such  ab- 
scesses as  ensue  by  suppuration  of  lymph- 
deposits  like  those  just  referred  to.  It 
may  be  hard  sometimes  to  say  whether 
corpuscles  in  these  cases  may  not  be  pus- 
corpuscles  shrivelled  up :  but,  on  the  whole, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  shrivelled 
corpuscles  of  the  pus  of  chronic  abscesses 
are  usually  derived  from  the  lymph,  in  which, 
having  withered,  they  had  become  incapable 
of  further  change. 

b.  The  fatty  degeneration  of  lymph- 
cells  is  shown  in  their  transition  into  gra- 
nule cells.*  We  owe  the  first  demonstra- 
tion of  this  to  the  excellent  observations 
of  Bernhardt,  f  who  has  also  shown  how, 
by  similar  degenerations,  corresponding 
forms  of  granule-cells  may  be  derived  from 
the  primary  cells  of  almost  all  other,  both 
normal  and  abnormal,  structures. 

This  method  of  degeneration  appears 
peculiarly  apt  to  occur  in  the  inflamma- 
tions of  certain  organs — as,  especially,  the 
lungs.J  brain,  and  spinal  cord ;  but  it  may 
be  found  occasionally  prevalent  in  the 
lymph  of  nearly  all  other  parts,  and  in  the 
granulations  forming  the  walls  of  abscesses 
or  of  fistulas.  It  may  occur  alike  in  the 
early  forms  of  lymph-cells,  and  after  they 
have  already  elongated  and  attenuated 
themselves,  as  for  the  formation  of  fila- 
ments, and  after  they  have  degenerated 
into  pus-cells.  The  changes  of  transition 
are  briefly  these : — The  lymph-cells,  which 
may  have  at  first  quite  normal  charac- 
ters, such  as  I  have  assigned  to  "pri- 


*  The  exudation -cells  of  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett ; 
the  inflammatory  globules  of  Glum. 

t  Trance's  Beitrare,  B.  ii.  317,  e.s. 

Observations  aimilar  to  part  of  those  of  Rein- 
hardt  were  made  independently  by  Dr.  Andrew 
Clark  (see  M  kdical  Gazette,  vol*,  xlii.  xliii.) 

X  Dr.  Gairdner  describes  also  the  formation 
of  granule-cells  from  epithelium-cell*  in  pneu- 

iSey!  MoJbnti°"  *  **  F*Ul0toffT  *  ** 
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mordial  cells, "  present  a  gradual  increaae 
of  shining  black-edged  particles,  like  mi- 
nute oil-drops,  which  accumulate  in  the 
cell -cavity,  and  increase  in  number,  and 
sometimes  in  sue  also,  till  they  nearly  fill 
it  The  fatty  nature  of  these  particles  is 
proved  by  their  solubility  in  ether  t  and 
their  accumulation  is  attended  with  a  gra- 
dual enlargement  of  the  cell,  which  also 
usually  assumes  a  more  oral  form.  More- 
over, while  the  fatty  matter  accumulates, 
the  rest  of  the  contents  of  the  cell  be- 
comes very  clear,  so  that  all  the  interspaces 
between  the  particles  are  quite  transparent ; 
and,  ooinoidently  with  all  these  changes, 
the  nucleus,  if  any  had  been  formed,  gra- 
dually fades  and  disappears. 

I  need  hardly  say,  that  in  these  particu- 
lars the  changes  of  the  lymph-cells,  (which 
may  also  occur  when  they  have  been  already 
developed  into  the  form  of  fibro-cells,)  cor- 
respond exactly  with  those  of  the  fatty  dege- 
nerations observed  in  the  cells  of  the  liver 
or  kidney,  or  in  the  fibres  of  the  heart. 
There  can  be  hardly  a  doubt  of  the  nature 
of  this  process ;  and  it  presents  an  impor- 
tant parallel  with  the  similar  changes  de- 
scribed in  fibrine.  For,  we  may  observe, 
first,  that  where  this  degeneration  is  apt  to 
occur  in  lymph,  it  is  least  likely  to  be  de- 
veloped. A  proper  induration  and  tough- 
ening of  the  lungs  and  brain,  such  ss  might 
happen  through  development  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  inflammation,  is  extremely  rare ; 
it  is  scarcely  seen,  except  in  the  soars 
by  which  the  damages  of  disease  are  healed. 
And,  besides,  this  degeneration  is  a  step 
towards  the  absorption  of  the  lymph ;  for 
commonly  we  may  trace  yet  later  stages  of 
degeneration  in  these  granule-cells.  They 
lose  their  cell-walls,  and  become  mere  masses 
of  granules  or  fatty  particles,  held  toge- 
ther for  a  time  by  some  pellucid  substance, 
but  at  last  breaking  up,  and  scattering 
their  components  in  little  clusters,  or  in 
separate  granules. 

Thus,  if  at  no  earlier  period  of  their 
existence,  or  after  no  fewer  changes,  the 
lymph-corpuscles  may  pass  into  a  con- 
dition as  favourable  for  absorption  as 
is  that  of  the  fibrine  when  similarly  dege- 
nerate and  broken  up :  and  such  as  this, 
we  may  believe,  is  a  part  of  the  process  by 
which  is  accomplished  that  "  clearing  up 
of  the  solidified  lung,  which  is  watched 
with  so  much  interest  in  pneumonia. 

e.  I  may  speak  very  briefly  of  the  calcareous 
and  the  pigmentary  degenerations  of  the 
lymph-cells.  The  former  appear  in  cases  such 
as  Henle*  refers  to,  in  which  granule-cells 
are  composed  not  wholly  of  fatty  matter,  but 
in  part  also  of  granules  of  earthy  matter. 
In  this  combination  they  correspond  with 
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the  common  rule ;  for  the  fatty  and  earthy 
degenerations  are  usually  coincident :  they 
are  combined  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the 
degenerations  of  arteries,  and  may  be  said 
to  have  their  normal  coincidence  m  ossifi- 
cation. Of  the  pigmentary  degeneration, 
of  lymph-cells  there  are,  I  suppose,  exam- 
ples in  the  black  matter  effused  in  perito- 
nitis: but  the  best  examples  are  m  the 
cells  of  bronchial  mucus,  to  which  I  have 
already  referred. 

But  I  pass  quickly  by  these,  that  I  may 
speak  of  the  degenerations  of  lymph-celie 
into  pus- cells,  or,  more  generally,  of  the 
process  of  suppuration  that  is  connected 
with  inflammation.  The  purulent  is  the 
most  frequent  degeneration  of  lymph,  en- 
suing in  nearly  all  cases  in  which  it  ia 
placed  in  conditions  unfavourable  to  its 
development— as,  in  the  persistence  of  in- 
flammation, or  in  exposure  to  air,  or  in  gene- 
ral defects  of  vital  force. 

Of  the  conversion  of  lymph  into  pus 
we  have  numerous  evidences;  but  a  few 
may  suffice  for  the  proof. 

1.  The  fluid  of  such  vesicles  as  those  of 
herpes  is,  in  the  first  instance,  a  pure 
lymph,  containing  corpuscles  which  might 
be  taken  as  types  of  the  lymph-  or  exuda- 
tion-corpuscles. If  we  watch  these  vesi- 
cles, we  see  their  contents  not  increased,— 
rather,  by  evaporation,  they  are  diminished 
but  the  lymph  is  converted  into  pus,  and 
pus-cells  are  now  where  lymph-cells  were. 
And  the  changes  may  ensue  very  quickly : 
I  think  I  have  known  it  accomplished  in 
twelve  hours  at  the  most. 

2.  In  like  manner,  when  we  watch  the 
progress  of  an  abscess,  we  may  find  one  day 
a  circumscribed,  bard,  and  quite  solid  mass, 
and  in  a  few  days  later  the  solid  mass  ia 
fluid,  and  this  with  little  or  no  increase  of 
bulk.  Now  the  incipient  solidity  and 
hardness  are  due  to  lymph ;  the  later  fluid 
is  pus,  and  the  change  is  the  conversion 
of  lymph  into  pus. 

3.  The  relation  of  lymph-  and  pus-cells  ia 
also  shown  in  this  that ;  they  often  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  one  another.  Even 
in  common  suppuration  of  a  granulating 
wound,  the  granulation-cells  (which  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  lymph-cells)  appear 
to  be  convertible  into  pus-cells ;  superficial 
cells  being  detached  in  pus,  while  deeper 
ones  are  being  developed  into  filaments. 
But  in  worse-formed  granulations,  as  in 
those  lining  a  sinus  or  fistula,  the  cells  are 
often  by  no  characters,  except  by  their 
forming  a  solid  tissue,  distinguishable  from 
pus-cells.  One  may  see  the  same  conversion, 
of  lymph  into  pus  thus  illustrated :  an 
amputation  through  the  thigh  was  per- 
formed when  all  the  parts  divide " 
infiltrated  with  lymph  effused  in 
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tiozc with aaate tmumstie  m&aaaaatao*  of' 
the  knee-joint.  Next  day  pus  flowed  freely 
from  the  wound.  How,  he  aa  amputation 
through  healthy  tissues,  free  suppuration 
does-  not  appear  till  after  three  or  four 
day».-  the  pus  here  aaan  must  have  been 
formed  by  the  conversion  of  the  lymph  pra- 
Tiooaly  in flltrated  in  the  divided  tissues. 

These  facta,  while  Aey  ntoy  prove  that 
the  pas-cells  are  oomaaonly  the  result 
of  degeneration  of  lymph-cella,  may  abo 
serve  to  show  that  the  question  whether 
pus-eelisare  ever  formed  in-anotber  way,  or 
are*  aver  an  original  or  primary  pro  duet  of  in 
flaaaanation,  oaanot  beposit  ively  settled.  We 
eannot  always  discern  apeslcniuaxy  lynrph- 
atage ;  but  neither  can  we  always  distin- 
guish, lymph-cella  from  pus-cells,  nor  can 
we-seein  how  very  brief  a  time  the  trans- 
formation may  be  accomplished. 

Assuming,  however,  that,  whan  it  appears 
as  an  inflnrnmatory  product,  the  pus-cell  is 
always  either  an  ill-formed  or  a  degenerate 
lyraph-ceS,  we  may  believe  that,  of  the  va- 
lioaa  forma  which  it  presents,  some  depend 
on  the  peculiar  defectiveness  of  the 
lymph ;  some  on  the  state  which  the 
rympk-cell,  previously  well-formed,  had  at- 
tained before  its  degeneration  began ;  and 
others  on  the  further  degenerations  which 
may  have  taken  place  after  the  characters 
of  the  pus-cell  have  been  acquired.* 

I  would  especially  observe,  that  in  speci- 
men* of  what  might  be  called  "good"  pus, 
we  may  find,  three  principal  forms,  There 
am— 1st,  some  corpuscles  presenting  the  pe- 
culiar and  well-known  granmlatedor  wrinkled 
appearance  of  pus-cells,  but  from  which  water 
win.  naise  up-  no  celWwallf  2d,  from  others, 
like  thaw  at  first  sight,  water  will  raise  a 
cell- wall,  and  will  show  that  the  former 
kind  consist  of  only  such  a  substance  as 
forms  the  contents  of  these  r  3d,  in  others,, 
even  when  no  water  is  added,  a  cell-wall  is 
visible,  and  within  this  are  granulated  con- 
tenaay  with  a  more  or  leas  distinct  nucleus 
imbedded  in  them.  In  aU  these  forms, 
moreover,  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  usually 
displays  a  single  or  a  bipartite  or  tripartite 
nucleus.  Now,  it  may  be  that  these  repre- 
sent thsee  different  stages  of  the  pos-oaU, 
either  developing;  or,  mora  probably,  de- 
generating;  but  I  think  it  is  much  more 
likaay  that  these  forms  are  the  results  of  the 
purulent  degeneration  beginning  in  lymp]> 
cells  at  different  stages-  of  their  de- 
velopment- There  t»  so  remarkaWe  a,  oor- 
mspendeaee  between  these  three- varieties 
of  poa-eorpoflcksy  and  the  three  chief  forms 


*■  It  may  be  aduetf  fh»t  ottter  rndfmentar  cells, 
BeaMM  these  of  lymph,  may  be  so  altered  aa  te 
■tatmhle  exactly  the  ordinary  pos-crJla.  In 
many  of  the  sanpasedeaaasofpnsmtba  blood,  the 
mom  taken  mr  pus-celTs  were  certainly  only  ai 
amnt  wait*  Wood-corpuscle*. 


which  I  described  as-  observable  hi  the  efe* 
velopment  of  the  primordial  cell  of  lymphs 
that  one  cannot  but  suspect  that  the  three 
forma  in  the  pus  represent  corresponding- 
and  similar  degenerations  from  the  thaw 
formsm  the  lymph. 

When  onee  farmed,  the  pus-eel!  e,  if  they 
are  retained  within  the  body,  have  no 
course-  but  to  degenerate  further ;  it  is  cha- 
racteristic of  their  being  already  degene- 
rate, that  they  can  neither  increase-  nor 
devempe  themselves^  The- various-  corpus- 
cles found  in  puss  beside*  those  1  have 
already  mentioned,  must  find  their  inter- 
pretation in  these  degeneratkma-;  for  the 
pus-cells  are  prone  to  all  tire  degenerations 
that  I  described  as  oecnwingm  the  Ivmph- 
cellav 

a.  They  may  wither,  as  in  the  scabbing 
of  pustular  eruptions,  or  in  long-retained 
and  half-dried  strumous  abscesses. 

b.  Or,  they  may  be  broken  up,  whether 
before  or  after  passing  into  the  mtty  dege- 
neration, which  is  one  of  their  most  com> 
mon  changes,  and  in  which  they  are  trans- 
formed into  granule-cells.  It  is  this  break- 
ing-up  into  narrate  particles  which,  pro- 
bably, precedes  the  final  absorption  of  pun. 

e.  Or,  lastly,  both  the  cells  and  the  fluid 
part  of  the  pus  may  alike  yield  mtty  and 
calcareous  matter,  and  this  may  either  re- 
main diffused  in  fluid,  or  may  dry  into-  a 
firm  mortar-like  substance. 

It  is  to  sweh  degenerations  as  these,  in 
various  degrees  and  combinations,  and 
varroanry  modified  by  circumstances,  that 
we  must  ascribe  the  diverse  appearances  of 
the  contents  of  chrome  abscesses  and  of  the 
substances  left  after  their  healing.  In  such 
abscesses  we  may  find  mixtures  of  pus-oefls* 
granule- cells,  and  molecular  matter,  diffused" 
in  more  or  less  liquid ;  or  aH  cells  may  be 
broken  up,  and  their  debris  may  be  found 
mingled  with  minute  oily  particles,  which 
appear  in  all  such  cases-  to  be  always  in- 
creasing ;  or,  with  these  may  be  abundant 


fredominate  over  all  other  sohd  contents, 
u  yet  other  chronic  abscesses  (though, 
still,  without  our  being  ab»  to  tell  why  the 
pus  should  degenerate  in  these  rather  than 
in  the  foregoing  methods),  we  find  mote- 
coles-  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime, 
mixed  with  fat-molecules  and  crystals) 
which  am-  diffused  in  an  opaque  white 
fluid,  and  look  like  the  deposit  of  lime- 
water,  or  like  white  paint ;  and  as  these 
contents  dry,  in  the  healing  of  the  abscess, 
so  are  formed  the  mortar-lie  deposits  and 
the  hard  eoncretiona,  snch  as  are  found  in 
the  substance  of  lymphatic  glands,  or  other 
organs  that  have  been  the  seats  of  chronic 
abscesses. 

Tin*  -d  ^.^"J: 


tempt  to  describe  all  the  s 
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rial  that  may  thus  issue  from  the  transfor- 
matdaas  of-pns.  What  I  have  enumerated; 
are  the  principal  or  typical  forms  with' 
which  I  believe  nearly  all  others  may  be. 
classed. 

In  conclusion  of  this  part  of  the  subject, ', 
«a,1ew  words -must  be  added  vaopeCtiag  the 
degeneaattosu  ■ -winch  may  occur  rafter  the, 
lymph-products  of  inflammation  are  com- 1 
jjeteiy  ergataaod.  AtHifc»se<degeseratioas,i 
ts»*seneh;iDfeB«»B8sr  se  Ossan  referred,  may 
be  observed  in  ftSy-'fbrmed  adhesions,  or 
Jn  the  onnespondiog  organised  tissues  in 

'  Of  the  ;*s*tingofldhe*ian8  we  often  see; 
instances  in  the  pericardium,  where  films 
of  false  membrane  are  attached  to  one  layer 
.of  the  membrane,  while.the  opposed  portion 
of  the  other  layer  is  only  thickened  and 
opaque.  A  more  remarkable  instance,  .also, 
is  presented  in  a  case  by  Bichat,  in  which  a 
•man  made  twelve  or  fifteen  attempts  at 
suicide,  at  distant  periods,  by  stabbing  his 
■abdomen.  In  the  situations  of  the  more 
recent  -woands  the  intestines  adhered  to  the 
'  walls  of  the  abdomen  ;  in  those  of  the  older 
Twcunds,  the  cider  adhoiioas  were  reduced 
iwaanow  bands,  *r  were  divided  i  aid  hung  f 
ra-ebs-eds. 

Of -fatty  -degeneration  I  base. seen  no 
good  examples  in  adhesions  or  similar 
sjanaPunaioay  products,  bat  of.ealcareous 
dagenesatiens,  or-of  such -as  present  a  com- 
bination «f  fatty,  ajad  earthy  matter,  mu- 
seums presentafoundent  specimens.  i^fKvig 
thaee  are  most  of  the  plates  of  bone-like 
subs  tan  sea  imbedded  in  adhesions  of  the  ■ 
pleura,  in  thickened  and  opaque  portions  of 
the  cardiac  pericardium,  in  the  tunica  va-  ■ 
ginalis,  in  old  hydroceles,  in  the  thickened 
-and  nodulated  . capsule  of  the  spleen,  in  the 
similarly  altered  mitral  and  aortic  valves. 
'So,  too,  many  of  the  so-called  ossifications 
of  muscles  sad  ngameats  are  examples  of 
calcareous  degeneration  of  'fibrous  tissue 
formed  in  oonaeqosuao-  of  inflammation  of 
these  parts,  and  imbedded  in  masses  of 
.  fibro  unlocking  bands  -within  their  sub- 
-atanee.    In  eame.of  those  cases,  indeed, 
there  may  be  an  approximation  to  the  cha- , 
aastero-of  true  bona ;  but  in  nearly  all,  the. 
earthy  matter,  is  deposited  in  an  amorphous 
farm,  and  seems  to  take  the  place  of  the 
former  substance,  as  if,  according  to  Roki- , 
tanaky ,  it  was  a  residue  of  the  transfbrma- : 
tion  of  the  more  organized  tissue,  whose, 
soluble  parts  have  been,  after  decomposi- 
tion, absorbed.-* 

Pigmental  degeneration  of  adhesions 
nary  be  seen,  sometimes,  in  those  of  the 


*  Numerous  specimens  of  the  calcareous  de- 
generation of  adhesions  were  shown  from  the 
College  Maaeuaa,  including;  Nee.  108, 14*3, 1494, 
1516,  1548,1367,9496,  ftc. 


pleura,  in  which  black  spots  appear -Eke 
.the  pigment-marks  of  the  lungs  and  bron- 
chial glands.*  Adhesions  of  the  iris,  slap, 
may.  become  quite'  black  j  L  suppose  by.  the 
formation  of  pigment  like  the  uvea. 

Such  appear  to  be  the  chief  xastonceA*f 
degeneration  ensuing  in. the  more  or  leas 
developed  products  of  inflammafaop. 
Doubtless,  the  account  which  I  have  given 
of  them  is.  very,  incomplete,  and .  in  its  de- 
tails sometimes  erroneous ;  yet  I  venture  to 
think  it  may  be  useful  to  my  Ifellow- workess 
in  pathology,  by  helping  them  to  Jsaep,  the 
right  direction  in  our  labour*. 

Among  She  ■  signs  of  the  attainment  of 
conjpiete  lauembership  in  the  economy  en 
may  ennmesate  'this, — that  the  organised 
product  of  inflammation  Ja  -liable  .to  the 
same  diseases  as  the  parts  among  which  ct 
is  placed ;  that  it  assets  like  them  under 
irritation ;  is  like  them  affected  by  morhaf 
materials  conveyed  to  it  in  the  blood ;  and 
like  them  may  he  the  seat  of.  the  1growth.of 
new  and  morbid  organisms.  Bo  more 
complete  proof  of  correspondence  with  the 
rest  of  the  body  could  be  afforded  than 
this  fact  presents ;  for  it  shows  that  at 
morbid  material  in  the  blood,  minute  as  ja 
the  test  which  it  applies,  finds  in  the,  pro- 
duct of  inflammation  the  same  qualities  as 
in  the  older  tissue  to  which  it  has  peculiar 
affinity. 

The  subject,  however,  of  the  particular 
diseases  to  which  these  snbstanoes,  them- 
selves the  products  of  disease,  are  liable, 
has  been  little  studied.  As  I  have  already 
said,  lymph,  while  it. is  being  highly  or- 
ganised, isoften  the  seat  of  hajmorrhage,; 
its  delicate  new-formed  vessels  bursting 
under  some  external  violence,  or  some  in- 
creased .pressure,  and  shedding  blood. 
Such  are  moat  of  the  instances  of  hasmorr- 
hagic  pericarditis,  and  other  haemorrhages 
into  inflamed  serous  sacs. 

Even  more  frequently,  the  lymph,  when 
organised,  becomes  itself  the  seat  of.  fresh, 
uiflaniniation.'  'Thus,  in  the  serous  mem- 
branes, we  may  find  adhesions  in  the  sub- 
stance or  interstices' of  which  recent  lymph 
or -pus  is  deposited;  or,  in  other  eases, 
adhesions,  or  /the  thickenings  and  opacities 
of  parts,  'become  highly  vascular  and 
swollen.  .It  is,  indeed,  very  probable  that, 
in  many  of  the  instances  of  the  recurring 
inflammations  that  we  watch  in  joints,  or 
bones,  or  other  parts,  the  seat  of  the  disease 
is,  after  the  first  attack,  as  much  in  the 
organised  product  of  the  former  disease  aa 
in  the  original  tissue. 

Aa  an  example  of  the  inflammation 
of  organised  inflammatory  products,  {I 
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may  present  a  specimen  which  has 
some  historic  interest.*  It  is  one  of 
those  by  which  attention  was  first 
drawn  to  the  connection  between  acute 
rheumatism  and  disease  of  the  heart. 
It  was  presented  to  the  College  by 
Sir  David  Dundat,  in  1808,  and  he 
sent  with  it  a  letter,  t  in  which  he  says 
that  it  exemplifies  a  disease  of  the  organ 
**  which  is  not  described  by  any  author 
that  I  am  acquainted  with,  but  which, 
•from  the  number  of  cases  which  have  fallen 
under  my  observation,  is,  I  apprehend, 
-very  frequent  in  this  country.  The  most 
remarkable  circumstance  of  this  disease  is 
its  being  always  connected  with,  or  subse- 

rit  to,  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism." 
relation  to  the  subject  of  which  I 
was  speaking,  the  specimen  has  this  point 
of  further  interest,  that  it  shows  such  a 
deposit  of  recent  lymph  among  the  old  ad- 
hesions as,  we  may  do  sure,  was  derived 
from  their  vessels. 

I  suppose,  also,  that  to  suohinflammations 
of  organised  inflammatory  products  we  may 
ascribe  many  of  the  occasional  aggravations 
of  chronio  inflammations  in  organs— the 
renewed  pains  and  swellings  of  anchylosed 
Joints,  of  syphilitic  nodes,  and  the  like, — 
which  are  so  apt  to  occur  on  exposure  to 
cold,  or  in  any  other  otherwise  trivial  disturb- 
ance of  the  economy.  In  such  cases  we  may 
believe  that  the  former  seat  of  disease  is 
again  inflamed,  and  that  with  it  are  involved 
the  organised  'products  of  its  former  in- 
flammations. And  in  such  cases  there  are, 
perhaps,  none  of  the  effects  of  inflamma- 
tion which  may  not  ensue  in  tbe  newly 
organised  parts :  evidently,  they  may  be 
softened,  or  thickened  and  indurated,  and 
made  more  firmly  adherent :  or  they  may 
"be  involved  in  ulceration,  or  may  slough 
with  the  older  tissues  among  which  they 
are  placed. 

Lastly,  the  products  of  inflammation 
may  be  the  seats  of  the  morbid  deposits 
of  specific  diseases.  In  their  nidi- 
mental  state  they  may  incorporate  the 
specific  virus  of  moculable  diseases,  such 
as  primary  syphilis,  variola,  and  the  rest ; 
and  when  fully  organised  they  may  be  the 
seat  of  cancer  and  tubercle.  But  on  these 
subjects  I  have  not  time  to  dwell,  although 
then'  pathology,  especially  as  illustrated  by 
the  tuberculous  diseases  of  serous  mem- 
branes, is  full  of  interest. 


*  Museum  of  tbe  College,  No.  151  J. 

f  Inserted  in  tbe  Pathological  Catalogue,  vol. 
ill.  p.  183:  to  It  are  added  an  account  of  the  pre- 
vious notices  of  the  facta  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Jenner,  Dr.  Balllie,  and  M.  Odier. 
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OBBEBVATIONS  OK  TKX 

CONDITION  OP  THE  BODY  AFTER 
DEATH  from  CHOLERA. 

By  Wk.  Frhdkrick  Bablow,  M.K.C.S. 

Resident  Medical  Officer  to  the  Westminster 
Hospital. 

(Suggetted  by  a  Case  communicated  to  the 
Writer  Ay  Thoa.  Gbeen,  M.D.  F.R.0.8, 
Surgeon  to  the  Brittol  Infirmary,  Sfc.) 


An  extreme  apathy  has,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  long  since  succeeded 
to  the  intense  excitement  which  pre- 
vailed whilst  the  cholera  was  raging  ; 
and  there  are  many  who  may  think  it 
an  injudicious  moment  to  ask  attention 
to  anything  respecting  it ;  but  I  venture 
to  address  myself  to  those  who,  not 
behaving  as  though  it  were  absolutely 
certain  never  to  return,  still  contem- 
plate its  phenomena,  and  confess  bow 
much  many  of  them  need  more  re- 
search. 

During  October  last  I  read  an  ac- 
count in  the  Times  of  an  "extraordi- 
nary case"  of  cholera,  which  happened 
at  Bristol.  It  was  described  as  "  a  sup- 
posed case  of  catalepsy,"  and  subse- 
quently as  one  of  "  suspended  anima- 
tion." It  was  reported  to  have  "  ex- 
hibited, perhaps,  some  of  the  most 
singular  phenomena"  on  record.  It  was 
affirmed,  too,  that  the  subject  of  it  had 
been  heard  to  say,  "  that  if  he  should 
die  of  cholera,  he  should  like  to  be 
stabbed  in  the  heart,  so  that  he  might 
be  certain  not  to  be  buried  alive." 
Rumours  of  every  sort  were  spread  on 
all  Bides :  the  public  listened  readily,  as 
it  always  does, — was  alarmed  need- 
lessly, as  it  often  is. 

The  death  which  so  many  fancied  to 
be  simulated  was,  in  truth,  real  all  the 
while,  as  real  as  any  death  ever  was, 
whether  by  cholera  or  other  malady. 
An  inquest  was  held  upon  the  body 
after  decomposition  had  become  evi- 
dent, and  the  fact  of  dissolution  could 
be  denied  no  longer.  At  this  inquest 
"the  utmost  interest  was  manifested, 
and  the  jury-room  was  crowded,  as  well 
as  the  approaches  to  it."  A  great 
check  must  have  been  given  to  the 
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appetite  of  the  marvelling,  by  the 
Coroner  observing  that  "the  usual 
signs  of  death  were  well  known,  and, 
though  some  of  these  signs  were  want- 
ing, it  did  not  follow  that  death  had  not 
taken  place." 

The  body  had  very  long  remained 
warm,  and  rigor  mortis  had  been  ex- 
tremely tardy,  and  the  Coroner  re- 
marked, on  these  points,  that  "  the  ab- 
sence of  coldness  and  rigidity  frequently 
occurred,  but  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  death  had  taken  place."* 
,  Dr.  Wallis  and  Mr.  Kelson,  two  of 
the  medical  attendants  of  the  deceased, 
gave  evidence  during  the  inquiry  which 
went  to  prove  how  little  true  cause 
had  existed  for  the  extravagant  excite- 
ment which  the  case  had  occasioned; 
but  at  the  same  time  there  were  circum- 
stances stated  by  them  of  considerable 
medico-legal  interest 

Desirous  of  the  fullest  particulars,  I 
wrote  to  Dr.  Green,  Surgeon  to  the 
Bristol  Infirmary,  who  also  was  con- 
sulted respecting  the  case,  and  he  was 
so  kind  as  to  send  me  an  account,  which 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  abridging. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  B.  B  h  went 

to  his  counting-house  at  9  a.m.,  Oct  12, 
1849,  and  returned  at  10,  feeling  ill, 
with  severe  pain,  vomiting,  and  frequent 
watery  evacuations.  Some  medicine 
and  brandy  were  prescribed  him. 

At  4  o'clock  there  was  great  pain  in 
the  abdomen  and  legs ;  the  voice  was 
feeble ;  there  was  no  pulse  at  the  wrist ; 
the  face  was  pale  and  collapsed;  the 
eyes  half  closed  and  sunken ;  the  mind 
undisturbed.  No  urine  was  passed; 
there  were  vomiting  and  the  charac- 
teristic rice-water  evacuations;  he  would 
"  roll  in  bed"  with  the  intensity  of  the 
cramp.  The  tongue,  however,  felt  warm ; 
so  did  the  skin  and  extremities. 

A  scruple  of  calomel  was  ordered  to 
be  taken,  and  a  draught  containing 
opium  and  ammonia,  acetate  of  lead 
with  small  doses  of  morphia,  external 
warmth,  a  mustard  poultice  to  the  whole 
abdomen,  &c.,  were  subsequently  had 
recourse  to. 

When  seen  by  Dr.  Wallis,  Dr.  Green, 
and  Mr.  Kelson,  at  a  later  period  of  the 
day,  there  was  a  relief  obtained  from 
the  vomiting,  purging,  and  some  from 
the  cramps,  whilst  the  skin  kept  warm ; 
but  still  there  was  no  pulse  at  the 


wrist  Difficulty  of  breathing,  with 
intense  pain  through  the  waist  (spasm 
of  the  diaphragm?)  was  noticed. 

When  visited  at  1 0  o'clock,  this  pain 
was  relieved ;  the  dyspnoea  had  ceased  ; 
there  had  been  no  return  of  the  vomit 
ing  and  purging ;  the  skin  was  warm 
and  perspiring ;  but  there  was  scarcely, 
if  any,  pulse  at  the  wrist :  and  so  he 
continued  until  about  half-past  1  o'clock 
in  the  morning  (Oct  18th),  when,  his 
bowels  pressing  for  relief,  he  would  get 
upright  (in  spite  of  the  nurse,  and  con- 
trary to  what  had  been  strictly  enjoined 
him),  passed  a  watery  evacuation,  and 
died  in  about  twenty  minutes. 

"At  6  a.m.,  Oct  13th,"  says  Dr. 
Green,  "  I  saw  the  body :  the  skin  was 
warm;  limbs  not  rigid;  features  not 
collapsed.  I  directed  that  he  should 
not  be  buried  until  I  had  seen  him 
again. 

"  At  6  p.m.  I  found  he  had  been 
screwed  down  in  his  coffin :  the  lid  was 
removed  by  my  direction,  the  body 
taken  out,  and  found  still  warm,  and  in 
the  same  condition  as  in  the  morning. 
The  entire  body  and  extremities  were 
then  closely  packed  in  saw-dust 

"  Oct  14th. — Had  remained  during 
the  night  in  the  saw-dust;  the  warmth 
still  continued ;  there  was  no  rigidity ; 
a  vein  in  the  arm  was  opened,  but  no 
blood  came. 

"  At  12  at  noon,  tepid  salt  and  water 
were  injected  slowly  in  a  vein  of  the 
arm ;  some  frothing  of  the  mouth  fol- 
lowed ;*  next  powerful  galvanic  shocks 
were  passed  from  the  back  of  the  neck 
in  the  direction  of  the  heart  for  half  an 
hour :  no  other  means  were  used. 

"The  saw-dust  was  then  removed, 
and  the  body  laid  out  in  the  usual 
way. 

"  15th. — Heat  less. 

"  16th  — Body  cool. 

"  17th. — Body  quite  cold;  limbs  rigid ; 
appearances  of  decomposition  over  the 
abdomen. — To  be  interred." 

An  account  of  the  post-mortem  exa- 
mination was  given  at  the  inquest  by 
Mr.  Kelson :  it  presented  nothing  re- 
markable. 

As  to  the  measures  which  were  re- 
sorted to  with  the  apparent  view  of 
restoring  animation,  it  will  naturally  be 
asked  why  they  were  not  earlier  em- 
ployed?  The  answer  is,  that  the  me- 


*  The  words  "abttnee  of  coldness  and  ri- 
gidity" are  evidently  intended  to  imply  only  nn- 
nsnally  long  tfe&qr. 
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dicnl  advisers  never  expected  any  good 
from  them,  and  only  used  them  to 
satisfy  the  friends  of  the  deceased: 
They  never  doubted  that  the  death  was 
Tend,  but  were  placed  in  difficulty  by 
the.  unusual  circumstances  which  sur- 
rounded it 

Dr.  Green  informs  me  that  he  con- 
siders the  patient  hastened-  his  death  by 
the  effort  to  raise  himself  upright  Very 
likely.  Many- victims  of  cholera  have 
suddenly  perished  in  the  moment  of 
exertion,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
other  diseases  which  severely  prostrate. 
In  1833Twas  called  to  a  man  who  lav 
in  the  collapse  of  cholera :  he  was  cola, 
livid,  dying.  On  a  sudden,  and  without 
my  being  able  to  prevent  him,  he  rose 
from  his  bed,  would  have  fallen  on  the 
floor  had  I  not  supported  him,  and  died 
in  an  instant  I  oould  cite  other  like 
instances,  were  it  necessary. 

In  the  history  before  us  there  was 
nothing  during  life-time,  as  the  late  epi- 
demic will  ftuly  prove,  remarkable  in 
any  way;  and  as  to  what  happened 
after  death,  there  was  nothing  which 
should  have  set  people  marvelling  to 
the  extent  they  did,  making  them  most 
anxious  for  the  daily  journals,  that  they 
might  learn  what  had  transpired  in  the 
"  Bristol  case"  since  the  last  report  But 
there  were  undoubtedly  certain  circum- 
stances of  no  trivial  interest  to  the 
scientific  inquirer,  which  it  may  be  well 
to  dwell  upon  shortly,  and  the  rather  as 
a  misconstruction  oi  them  may  tend  to 
the  extension  of  erroneous  views,  and, 
perchance,  at  some  future  time,  cause 
like  events  to  be  wrongly  canvassed: 

That  a  body  dead  on  the  13th  of 
October,  and  so  early  as  half-past  1  in 
the  morning,  should  not  have  been 
"quite  cold"  until  the  l?th,  on  which 
day  rigor  mortis  seems  to  have  first 
shown  itself,  and  signs  of  putrefaction 
to  have  been  first  seen,  is  a  fact  which 
certainly  requires  commnnt.  I  oould 
wish  the  task  were  in  abler  hands. 

Now  was  there  anything  in  Lhe  situu- 
tion  of  the  body  subsequent  to  death  | 
which  could  account  for  urn  of  t&fl  ph.>. 
nomena  observed?    Was'  the  corpse 
covered  or  not? — exposed  to  a  high  or 
low  temperature  ? — to  a  tolerably 
or  a  quickly  moving  air?  Was 
aught  to  explain  an  uncommon  a 
ance,  or  the  absence  of  a  comma 

There  were  four  points  in  tftc 
which  principally  attracted  " 

1st  The  long  retention 


<<  — 


2d.  The  deferred  rigidity 

3d.  The  delay  of  putrefaction. 

4th.  The  aspect  of  the  features,  of 
which  nothing  has  been  said' at  present  : 
it  was  placid,  like  that  of  the  sleepert 

As  to  the  first  matter,  it  will  doubt 
less  have  struck  the  reader  that  the 
packing  of  the  body  in  saw-dust  had,  in 
every  probability,  much  to  do  with  the 
retention  of  the  heat  It  would  be 
against  reason  not.  to  conclude  so ;  and' 
such  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Green,  Dr. 
Wallis,  and  jlr.  Kelson ;  such  that  of 
Dr.  Alfred  Taylor  and  others  to  whom  I 
have  mentioned  the  facts  of  the  case.  Still, 
it  seems  clear  that  there  was  something 
not  a  little  uncommon  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body,  and  that  the  Iong- 
oontinued  heat  was  far  from  being  alto- 
gether owing  to  the  bad  non-conductor 
wherewith  it  was  surrounded:  the  corpse, 
as  we  see  by  the  account,  had  less  heat 
on  the  15th,  was  called  "  cooi"  on  the 
10th",  and  not  pronounced  quite  cold 
until  the  17th,  though  it  was  removed' 
from  the  saw-dust  about  noon  on  the 
14th.  Inferring  from  Dr.  Green's  nar- 
ration that  the  face  was  left  uncovered 
whilst  the  rest  of  the  body  was  com- 
pletely enveloped  in  the  saw-dust  I 
made  inquiry  of  that  gentleman  whether 
the  exposed  part  did  not  become  more 
quickly  cold  than  the  rest  of  the  body. 
Dr.  Green  says,  in  a  note,  "  I  took  care 
that  the  face  should  be  entirely  un- 
covered. The  next  morning  there  was 
not  much,  if  any,  difference  between 
the  temperature  of  the  face  and  other 
parts ;  but  on  the  morning  of  the  15th 
the  face  was  decidedly  colder  than  the 
rest  of  the  body."    From  tins  we  may 

father  that  the  saw-dust  operated  in 
eeping,  or  helping  to  keep,  the  body 
warm  :  indeed,  it  could'  not  have  done 
otherwise;  but  the  corpse  appears  to 
have  been  very  slow  in  cooling  even 
when  there  seemed  nothing  to  prevent 
ifR  doing  so.  T  asked  Dr.  Green  to  in- 
of  the  circuniBtantvs  under 


lorn 
wJii< 


,,lv 

vod 


removed  from  the  snw-dust.  of 
the  fesfflext&m  of  tho  atmosphere 
meanwhile,  Hkh  and  J  learn  from  liiui 
that  it  was  laid  oa  a  hoard,  drassed  a* 
usually,  and  covered  w  ' 
"O        W"»  it*  Uli  n 
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Saturdav,  Oct  13th,  45°.wind  East 
♦Monday    „   15th,  46°   „  East. 
Tuesday    „  .  16th,  47°   „   E.  S.E. 
Wednesday     Uth,flO°    „   W.  S.W. 

From  hence  we  may  conclude  that 
the  body  was  slow  in  cooling  even  when 
hy  no  means  unfavourably  situated  for 
losing  its  warmth  «ruickly,  when  the 
temperature  was  moderately  low,  the 
wind  being  m  the  east  the  while,  when 
the  window  of  the  room  was  open  at 
day-time,  and  the  body  lightly  covered. 

No  doubt  it  would  have  been  very 
instructive  to  have  had  some  observa- 
tions made  carefully  by  the  thermo- 
meter in  the  case  of  Mr.  B  ,  setting 

forth  plainly  a  true  comparison  between 
the  heat  of  the  body  in  life  and  death, 
and  marking  to  a  nicety  the  slow  de- 
grees by  which  it  lingerrogly  left  the 
body ;  but  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
were  not  effected,  seeing  how  every 
moment  of  the  time  of  most  practitioners 
was  occupied  during  our  late  dreadful 
and  memorable  visitation  of  cholera, 
wherever  the  pestilence  thickly  raged. 
And  I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  it 
would  he  absurd  to  put  aside  all  obser- 
vations on  the  ground  that  they  might 
hawe  been  exaoter  and  more  delicate. 
As  a  rule,  we  knew  by  our  touch  when 
bodies  are  hot  and  cold ;  and  in  taking 
the  temperature  of  patients  under  diffe- 
rent circumstances,  the  thermometer  is 
continually  verifying  what  we  have  as- 
certamed,  ttnragu  net  with  enough  mi- 
nuteoesB,  by  the  hand,  which,  to  test  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  is  confessedly  an 
infinitshr  ruder  instrument.  Persons 
have  left  tie  bodies  of  those  dead  by 
cholera,  and  given  a  con  current  testi- 
mony mat  they  were  warmer,  greatly 
warmer,  than  in  life-time,  and  sorely  we 
must  admit  their  evidence  notwithstand- 
ing no  thermometer  was  used.+  I  know 
that  some  of  the  •profeesum  have  been  . 
-summoned  to  the  dead  by  reason  of 
their  growing  warm ;  rfhey  obeyed  the 
call  as  one  of  the  fancy,  but  were  neon 
obliged  to  confess  the  existence  -of,  to 
their  minds,  a  strange *nd  novel  pheno- 
menon. 

In  the  case  before  us  it  is  not  stated 


*  finndav  mm  vat  mentioned ;  <bnt  the  tem- 
perature obeerved  at  Greenwich  wu,  hie  nest, 
AtT,  wind  V.B. ;  lowest,  ST,  wind  N.  N.C 

t  I  presume  in  ahnoet;  ell  eases  "tare  evi- 
dence is  given  upon  inaueeti  and  trial* ,  that 
where  the  warmth  or  coldness .  of  the  dead  ,i» 
mentioned  by  the  medical -Witness,  he  fefeia  to 
•what  he  ascertained  by  the  touch.  The  thermo- 
meter should  certainly  be  oftener  need. 


that  there  was  any  rite  of  heat;  the 
long  duration  of  it  was  the  striking 
circumstance.  Perhaps  the  same  phe- 
nomenon would  have  ■been  seen  in  other 
instances  of  cholera  had  they  been  pa- 
tiently, enduringly  watched.  But  as 
far  as  my  own  experience  goeB  J  have 
nothing  to  contribute  on  this  head.  As 
to  what  usually  happens  after  various 
deaths,  Dr.  A.  Taylor  says — "  it  is  very 
rare  that  the  heat  of  the  body  is  pre- 
served for  so  long  a  period  as  twenty 
hours.  In  general  it  becomes  eold 
within  ten  or  twelve."*  This  observa- 
vation,  however,  only  applies,  and  is 
doubtless  intended  only  to  apply,  to  the 
external  parts  of  the  body.  Organs  and 
strictures  imbedded  deeply  hold  their 
warmth  long  after  the  surface,  exposed 
perhaps  to  the  cold  air  all  but  entirely, 
has  .parted  with  its  heat,  or  with  so  much 
of  it  as  to  chill  the  hand  of  living  per- 
sons. A  little  inquiry  has  told  me  that 
the  thermometer  often  exhibits  the  pre- 
sence of  a  degree  of  heat  far  higher  than 
that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere 
when  the  body  strikes  cold  to  the  touch, 
and  that  it  proceeds  to  lose  it  very  gra 
dually. 

In  inquiries  into  the  remaining  heat 
of  the  dead  the  relative  temperature  of 
the  different  parts  should  be  accurately 
taken :  it  is  not  enough  to  examine  the 
axilla,  and  leave  the  matter  there.  In  a 
girl,  aged  18,  a  sufferer  from  morbus 
Brightii,  whereto  succeeded  diffuse  bron- 
chitis, coma,  and  death,  - 1  found,  24 
hours  after  dissolution,  the  atmosphere 
being  of  the  temperature  of  40°,  that 
the  .thermometer  proved  66°  of  heat  in 
the  axilla,  whilst  72°  were  found  in  the 
kidney.  In  another  instance,  wherein 
there  was  also  renal  degeneration  fol- 
lowed by  a  rapidly  fatal  apoplexy,  there 
was  a  still  more  considerable  diffe- 
rence between  the  heat  of  the  'kidney 
and  the  axilla.  But  let  me  refer  to 
some  remarks,  by  Dr.  Davy,  on  the 
temperature  of  the  body  after  death,  in 
which  the  comparative  amount  remain- 
ing to  various  organs  was  minutely  ex- 
amined. The  following  is  one  of  the 
instances  which  he  cites : — 

*'  ,  aged  29;  died  of  pulmonary 

consumption  on  the  20th  January,  and 
was  examined  eighteen  hours  after. 
There  was  great  emaciation;  Httle 
blood ;  there  were  the  ordinary  lesions 

•  9ee  hisinstrnctive  and  raluable  Lectures  oat 
the  Signs  of  Death,  pribllihed  in  the  Mbjuca* 
Gazett*.  VoL  for  1897  and  IMS. 
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in  the  lungs,  with  empyema  of  left 
pleura,  and  ulceration  of  ileum  and 
csscum. 

Dtg. 

In  longitndinal  sinus  (calv&ria  un- 

usuaUy  thin)  55 

In  lateral  ventricle  55 

In  upper  part  of  spinal  canal   ...  65 
Under  integuments  of  sole  of  foot  .   .  43 
„         dorsum  of  foot  •  44 
„  „         thigh,  close  to 

artery  62 

In  purulent  fluid  of  left  pleura  (46  ox.)  64 
In  right  ventricle,  moderately  dis- 
tended with  blood,  partly  liquid, 
which  afterwards  coagulated  ...  63 

In  left  ventricle,  empty  64 

In  central  substance  of  right  lobe  of 
liver  65 

The  observations  were  mado  in  suc- 
cession, without  interruption,  in  the 
apace  of  five  minutes.  The  temperature 
of  the  room  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
was  40°."*  It  appears  from  this  and 
other  observations  that  not  only  must 
the  external  and  internal  parts  of  the 
body  be  contrasted,  but  the  latter  com- 
pared one  with  the  other.  Catena  pari- 
bus, the  most  exposed  portions  most 
rapidly  cool.  How  could  it  be  other- 
wise? Make  the  skin  internal  and  the 
heart  external,  and  the  latter  loses  its 
heat  the  more  quickly.  The  uncovered 
arm  of  the  dead  is  soon  frigid,  the 
covered  preserves  its  heat  The  other 
day  a  mnn  was  brought  into  the  West- 
minster Hospital  completely  dead.  He 
had  strangled  himself  with  a  small  rope 
which  had  left  the  deep  mark  of  its  ef- 
fectual compression.  His  ordinary  dress 
was  on  him ;  the  parts  enveloped  by  it 
were  warm,  but  the  hands  and  other  ex- 
posed portions  of  the  body  were  quite 
cold.  In  the  dying  as  in  the  dead  we 
note  frequently  the  effect  of  external 
cold,  and  the  partial  failure  of  animal 
heat  is  a  not  uncommon  foreshadower 
of  dissolution;  the  paralytic  limb  is 
warm  or  chilly,  as  it  is  laid  open  to  the 
air  or  not ;  and  the  leg  robbed  of  blood, 
though  temporarily,  by  Hunter's  opera- 
tion shows  the  same  fact  These  are 
points  known  to  all,  but  perhaps  dwelt 
upon  to  the  full  by  few  There  is  a 
multitude  of  occasions  wherein  the 
effect  of  exposure  and  covering  must  be 
well  accounted  for.  Imparted  must  be 
distinguished  from  self-generated  heat 
A  part  will  mortify  despite  the  warmth 

•  See  Researches,  Physiological  and  Anato- 
■rteal,  by  John  Davy,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  VoL  1.  p. 
MS. 


that  is  not  its  own;  it  can  be  raised 
in  temperature  as  dead  matter  may. 
There  may  be  life  with  extreme  cold- 
ness, death  with  much  warmth.  The 
questions  are,  what  has  led  to  the  pro- 
duction of  either  state— transient  or 
permanent  ?  and  how  is  it  influenced  in 
everyway? 

The  temperature  of  the  body  after 
death  by  disease  in  general  has  been 
hitherto  but  very  insufficiently  consi- 
dered ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  we 
are  but  ill  prepared  to  treat  of  the  matter 
as  respects  cholera.  Yet  the  subject  is 
of  too  great  interest  to  justify  our  igno- 
rance, is  no  doubt  intimately  connected 
with  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  tbe 
disease  in  life-time,  and  has,  probably, 
far  more  numerous,  various,  and  useful 
bearings  than  we  should  make  bold  to 
guess.  But  as  far  as  the  profession 
itself  is  concerned,  it  is  certainly  incum- 
bent that  it  should  acquire  some  know- 
ledge of  the  question :  it  should  be  pre- 
pared, at  any  rate,  to  be  more  informed 
than  those  who  may  consult  it  in  legal 
inquhy. 

The  most  curious  matter  connected 
with  the  subject  is  not  the  maintenance 
of  temperature,  but  its  rite. 

The  editor  of  the  Cholera  Gazette  for 
1832,  remarks,  in  a  note, that  the  warmth 
of  the  body  increases  long  and  remark- 
ably after  death ;  to  him  it  was  clearly 
no  rarity,  and  yet  I  could  point  to  most 
able  writers  on  the  scourge  referred  to, 
who  devote  not  a  syllable  to  the  matter, 
and  oould  also  mention  some  of  my 
acquaintances  who  have  had  a  very  un- 
usual experience  of  the  disease,  and  have 
never  observed  the  phenomenon. 

Gruveilhier,  in  his  famous  work  on 
pathology,  speaks  of  the  coldness  in  this 
disease  being  less  intense  in  the  dead 
than  the  living,  stating: — "  Le  froidde 
la  peau  est  moins  intense  sur  le  cadavre 
que  sur  le  vivant  oe  qui  tient  en  grande 
partie  a  1' absence  de  cette  sueur  vis- 

nise  qui  inonde  la  peau  pendant  la 
iere  periods   du   cholera:  chez 

Elusieurs  sujeta,  au  bout  de  dixhuit 
eures,  la  chaleur  du  tronc  s'etait 
maintenue  a  peu  pres  comme  dans 
l'asphyxie." 

The  circumstance  of  the  heat  thus 
augmenting,  and  being  retained  thus 
long,  is  certainly  one  which  I  think 
could  hardly  have  been  anticipated  in 
a  disease  wherein  in  life-time  there  is 
so  general  and  signal  a  failure  of  the 
animal  warmth,— which  in  fact  takes 
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rank  amongst  the  most  prominent  and 
ominous  features  of  this  dreadful  afflic- 
tion. Strange,  that  the  body  which 
feels  so  cold  in  life,  that  we  all  but 
shrink  from  the  icy  chill  of  its  impres- 
sion, should,  after  the  last  pulse  has 
beat,  the  last  breath  been  taken,  impart 
so  much  warmth  to  the  toucher,  alarm 
perhaps  some  anxious  relative  who,  with 
senses  made  keen  by  affection,  bends 
himself  solicitously  over  the  body,  sure 
to  discover  anything  unusual,  and  make 
the  most  of  it  when  known. 

What  means  this  manifestation  and 
retention  of  heat?  With  what  is  it 
associated  ?  Is  it  connected  with  those 
singular  disturbances  of  the  muscular 
fibre  whereby  the  face  is  agitated  and 
the  limbs  moved  ?  I  have  in  a  former 
essay  referred  to  a  case  in  which  the 
heat  rose  and  the  muscles  contracted. 
Dr.  Taylor  makes  mention  of  another — 
and  more,  doubtless,  have  been  seen — in 
which  this  elevation  of  the  animal  heat 
and  marked  signs  of  muscular  irrita- 
bility were  beheld  simultaneously;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they 
appear  together  as  any  other  than  coin- 
cident events.  The  motion  has  often 
happened  without  the  heat,  the  heat 
without  the  motion. 

In  the  two  following  examples  which 
occurred  last  year,  under  the  notice  of 
Mr.  Hunt,  who  communicated'  them  to 
me,  there  were  no  contractions  noticed, 
though  the  rise  of  heat  was  palpable 
enough. 

Ellen  Connor,  at.  50,  died  at  49, 
Duck  Lane  (a  place  full  of  dirty, 
crowded,  ill-ventilated  apologies  for 
dwelling-houses,  and  in  which  the  late 
epidemic  raged  frightfully),  of  an  attack 
of  cholera,  after  being  ill  twenty  hours ; 
she  was  extremely  cold  in  life-tame,  but 
after  death  was  found  much  warmer 
than  her  son,  who,  stricken  with  the 
same  malady,  lay  beside  the  corpse  of 
bis  mother,  and  died  three  hours  after- 
wards. Mr.  Hunt  was  told  by  the  rela 
tives  of  the  man,  that  bis  body,  also,  be- 
came warmer  afterlife  was  past. 

Jane  Welch,  set.  7  years,  died  of  the 
same  disease,  after  an  attack  of  12  hours' 
duration.  Mr.  Hunt  examined  the 
body  carefully  iu  life -time,  and  it  every- 
where struck  him  with  a  "  sudden  chill." 
But  after  the  child  was  dead  two  hours, 
he  was  sent  for  hastily  by  the  parents, 
who  were  wishful  to  ask  him  if  it  were 
not  living,  for  the  body  had  become 
warm  and  the  cheeks  somewhat  red- 
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dened.  Mr.  Hunt  placed  his  hands 
upon  the  body  and  felt  a  "glow  of 
warmth,"  and  was  for  a  moment  inclined 
to  hope,  but  soon  convinced  himself 
how  irrecoverably  the  heart  and  respi- 
ratory muscles  had  ceased  to  act. 

It  cannot  be  questioned  that  very- 
many  instances  of  rise  of  temperature- 
altogether  escaped  observation;  first, 
because  so  many  of  the  dead  were  not 
carefully  examined;  secondly,  because 
the  mode  of  examination  by  touch  in 
some  of  the  cases  wherein  it  was  em- 
ployed, could  not  have  measured  those 
slighter  elevations  of  the  temperature 
which  may  be  assumed  to  have  occa- 
sionally happened.  The  extreme  exam- 
ples were  no  doubt  detected  readily; 
even  the  most  ignorant  could  find  them 
out 

Dr.  Taylor  refers  to  some  instances  in 
which  the  thermometer  was  used : — '*  In 
many  cases  of  death  from  cholera  in 
1882-8,  the  body  which  had  become 
moderately  cold  was  observed  sud- 
denly to  resume  its  warmth,  so  that  the 
temperature  is  stated  to  have  risen  some 
time  after  death,  as  high  as  87°,  although 
the  circulation  and  respiration  had  en- 
tirely ceased." 

As  to  the  cause  of  the  post-mortem 
warmth,  Cruveilhier,  as  we  have  seen, 
inclines  much  to  refer  it  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  cooling  influence  attend- 
ant upon  the  evaporation  of  moisture' 
from  the  surface  which  took  place  in 
life-time.   This  view  may  be  sometimes 
capable  of  explaining  the  lessened  cold- 
ness to  tome  extent  in  marked  cases  of  • 
increased  heat,  but  not  nearly  to  a  de- 
gree that  is  satisfactory.   Have  any  ob- 
servations been  made  to  show  that  those 
bodies  which  were  most  bedewed  with 
outaneous  exhalation  exhibited  after' 
death  a  higher  temperament  than  others 
which  were  less  moistened  by  it  ?   But  - 
in  reference  to  its  refrigerating  effect  in 
life-time,  we  must  remember  how  closely  , 
and  thickly  many  of  the  bodies  were- 
carefully  covered,  so  that  a  free  eva- 
poration from  the  surface,  whereby  heat" 
could  largely  and  quickly  escape,  was-- 
effectually  prevented. 

At  the  time  of  death  by  cholera  there- 
is  an  amount  of  internal  heat  which 
must  be  diffused  and  become  external 
ere  the  body  be  cold  throughout ;  but 
surely  it  cannot  be  successfully  con- 
tended that  enough  remains  to  explain 
a  very  palpable  rise  and  a  much  more 
than  common  retention  of  warmth.  As. 
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ilia  diffused  so  it  is  diminished  ;  when 
it  gains  the  surface- it  must,  be  of  less- 
intensity-  than  it  was  before  Other 
cdrcnmstanees  being  equal,  the  warmer 
the  body  at  the  instant  of  death  the 
longer  does  if  take  to  cool :  some  lose- 
their  heat  in  great  part  before  they  die ; 
not  se  others,  certain  of  those,  for  hv 
stance,  destroyedof  a  sudden  by  disease,, 
accident,  or  purposed,  violence.  In.  re- 
ference to  the  case  which  occurred'  in 
Bristol,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the 
patient  was  warm  when  he  died,  and 
further,  that  his  dissolution  was  appa- 
rently hurried  by  a  sudden  effort :  had 
he  tired  longer,  so  as  more  gradually  to 
perish,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
heat  of  his  body  would  have  lingered  so 
long  as- it  did.  The  quicker  the  diseo*- 
lution  the  more  likely  is  the  tempera- 
ture to  be  long  retained, — the  more  pro- 
bable is  it,  also,  that!  rigidity  will  be- 
postponed',  and  decay  retarded 

Since-  the  rise  of  temperature  whioh 
occasionally  happens  after  death  by 
cholera  iB  found  often- in<  the  absence  of 
muscular  contractions,  it  would  be  out 
,  o£  question  to  gravely  refer  thereto  by 
way  of  accounting  for  the  uroduotion 
of  the  heat.  And  were  the  heat  never 
found  except  in-  combination  with  the 
movements-  of  the  muscles,  it  would  still 
be  futile  to  appeal  to  them  to  explain 
the  cause  of  wacmth.  These  is  nothing 
in  the  observations  of  BecquereL  and 
Breschet,  who  found-  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  muscle  increased  2°"by  violent 
exercise,  whioh- can  show  reason  for  any- 
considerable  augmentation  and  duration 
of  heat  Besides,  we  must  have  a  due 
care  not  to  apply  indiscriminately  to 


the  dead  what  has  been,  discovered  to 
happen  in  the  living,  as  to  change  and 
amount  of  temperature.  For  animal- 
heat  bears  a  certain  relation  to  the 
energy  of  the  circulation,  and  the  blood' 
speeds  more  swiftly  when  the  muscles 
play.  But  mere  muscular  action,  when 
no  blood  is  circulating,— -such,  for  exam- 
ple, as  may  be  brought  about  by  gal- 
vonism  when  life  has  left,— does  not  in 
every  probability,,  originate  any  thing 
like  that  increase  of  warmth  which 
would  bo  generated  by  motion  under 
different  circumstances.  How  cold  the 
cholera-stricken  are  in  life-time,  despite 
those  horrid  and  pertinacious  cramps 
which  violently,  and  sometimes  almost 
universally,  pervade  the  tortured  frame ! 

Has  putrefaction  any  concern  in  the 
production  of  the  increased  temperature 


after  fatal  cholera?  In  some  intestinal 
affections  it  is  well  known  that  putre- 
faction happens  early :  ia  cases-  of  ob- 
struction and  puerperal  fever  decompo- 
sition has  very  hastily  appeared ;  but. 
in  cholera  I  never  remember  to  have 
noticed  any  unusually  rapid  signs  of  de- 
composition on  the  surface  of.  the  body. 
Cruiveilhie'r  asserts-that "  theputrefaotion 
of  the  body  is  alow  in  this- disease,  as  in 
ali  subjects  drained  of  their  blood;  but 
that  the  putrefaction  of  the  alimentary* 
canal  is,  on  the  contrary,,  very  rapid,  as- 
in.  all  oases  of  considerable  sanguineous 
congestion  of  the  digestive  organs." 
Generally  speaking,  the  obvious  putre- 
faction of  the  dead  is  delayed  until  theyr 
have  become  cold:  they  are  warmer  at 
the  moment  of  dying  than  at  any  time 
subsequently.  Did  the  rise  of  tempera- 
ture after  death  from,  cholera  begin 
later  than  it  doea  keep-  pace  with  ad* 
vancing  putrefaction,  become  most,  in- 
tense where  this  process  was  most 
manifest,  there  might  be  better  grounds 
for  speaking  of  decomposition,  as  the 
cause  of  the  heat,  than  seem  to  exist 
at  present.  Every  one-  knows*  who  baa 
been  muoh  in  the  dissecting-room,  that 
bodies  in  the  very  heightof  putrefaction 
will  strike  the  hand.  with.  no.  sensible 
degree  of  warmth.  The  degree  of  heat 
whereto  the.  body  sometimes  rises  after 
death,  is  a-  subject  likely  to  puzzle  tha- 
philosopher,  and  for  the- reason,  partly,, 
that  we  are  rightly  wont  to  connect 
augmentation  of  temperature  with  in. 
creased  nervous  energy  and  accelerated 
circulation.  When  we  lay  our  hand 
upon  the  dead  body,  and  find  that  it 
has  become  warm,  we  are  naturally 
surprised  at  a  circumstance  so ■  very  un- 
usual. "  The  power  of  generating  heat," 
says  Mr.  Hunter,  "  seems,  to  be  a  pro- 
perty in.  an  animal  while  aliae:"*  But 
neat  ia,  in  some  mode  or.  other,  gene- 
rated in  the  dead  sometimes,  and  as  I 
am  persuaded  otherwise  than  by  putre- 
faction. Chemical  changes,  of  which 
the  chief  is  the  formation  of  carbonic 
acid,  do,  as  it  seems  to  me,  go  on  in  the 
body  after  dissolution,  and  give  rise  to 
that  amount  of  temperature  which-  ia 
occasionally  noticed. 


*  See  Experiment*  and  Observation*  on  Ani- 
mals with  respect  to  tbe  power  of  producing  hear. 
Hunter's  Works,  Palmer's  Edition,  vol.  iv.  p. 
131.  Some  of  the  many  difficulties  wherewith 
the  subject  is  surrounded  are  most  emphatically 
set  forth,  and  tbe  contribution  abounds  in  tbe 
most  invaluable  suggestions  as  to  further  inves- 
tigations. 
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Hitherto  we  have  thought  that  the 
body  of  the  dead  when  one*  oold  in- 
variably Matins-  so,  hut  wo  mast  re- 
member how*  littte,  how  superficially, 
the  condition  of  corpses^  as  to  tempera- 
tare  has  been  investigated.  In  this,  as 
in  every  other  matter,  the  chief  cause 
of  ignorance  has  been  deficient  inquiry. 
Dr.  Taylor  observes,  in  reference  to  the 
state  of  the  temperature  of  the  dead  by 
cholera — "  It  is  scarcely  to  he  imagined 
that  the  fimotion  off  calorification  should 
for  an  instant  continue  in  the  really 
dead;  and  yet  certain  facts  connected 
with  malignant  cholera  would  almost 
seem,  to  establish  the  possibility  of  this;" 
But  further  on  ho  says—"  Possibly  a 
sudden  vital  reaction  in-  the  nervous- 
system  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
effect  observed."* 

Mr.  (now  Dp.)  Mayo  remarks-  in  hi* 
Outlines  of  Pathology*  — "  Magendie 
antithetically  observed  that-  Asiatic  cho- 
lera begins- where  other  diseases  end — 
in  death.  And  certainly  many  of  its-  fea- 
tures impress  us- with  the  idea  of  some 
extraneous-  and  peculiar  force  of  pros- 
tration which  extinguishes  life ;  and— 
which  is,  indeed,  most  wonderful-— seems 
to  act  upon  life-  by  depressing  without 
exhausting  the  vitality  of  the  organisa- 
tion. This  language,  I  am-  aware,  is 
too  fanciful  for  sober  physiology ;  but 
it  is  suggested  by  certain  remarkable 
features  of  the  disease  yet  un adverted 
to.  It  is  well  attested  that  in  many 
eases  of  the  most  formidable  type  of 
cholera,  when  the  patient  for  two  or 
three  hours  before  death  has  been  cold, 
blue,  motionless,  the  limbs  stiffened 
with  cramp,— upon  death  taking  place 
the  limbs  and  the  jaws  have  begun-  to 
move  in  slow  convulsions,  the  skin  has 
become  sensibly  warmer,  and  the  blue 
tinge  has  gone  off,  changing  to  a  mot- 
tled red, — as  if  the  organisation,  which 
bad  been  borne  down  during  the 
struggle  between  life-  and  the  disease, 
could  temporarily  re-exert  its  forces 
when  the  pressure  which  extinguished 
life  had  ceased." 

ButwioX  "  forces  of  the  organization" 
are  thus  "  temporarily  re-exerted,"  and 
tow?  Is  the  heat,  as  to  formation, 
simply  similar  to  that  of  life-time,  in 
being  dependent  on  the  like  chemical 
combinations,  though  they  take  place 
under    completely   opposite  oiroum- 
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stances-?  Supposing  eerbonio  acid  to 
be  formed,  whence  comes  the  oxygen- 
that  combines  with  the  carbon, — how 
are  its  elements  brought  together  that 
they  may  unite?  Does  the  oxygen* 
exist  within,  or  doss  it  proceed  worn- 
without,  furnished  in  abundance  by  the 
air  itself,  as  a  distinguished  animal 
chemist*  win.  be'  seen  to  suggest  pre- 
sently? Is  the  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture confined  to  the  akin,  or  is  it  diffused 
wherever  there  are  vessels?  Is  it  always 
accompanied  by  a  change  of  colour'  on 
the  surface,  by  (hat  mottled  red  which; 
Mr.  Kayo  mentions;  and"  which  I  have 
had  occasion  to  observe  myself?  How 
much,  how  very  much,  remains  to  be 
explored  ere  we  can  gain  any  satrtaw> 
tory  knowledge  of  (Jus-  subject !  The* 
late  epidemic,,  witb  ies  thousands  oft 
deaths,  has  scarcely  taught  us  any  things 
about  it 

Knowing"  that  Dr.  Garrod  had-  madw 
much  inquiry  into  the  state  of  file  blood 
in  cholera,  I  requested  him  to  have  the' 
goodness  to  state  Ins- view  of  the  most 
likely  way  in  which  he  coasidered  the1 
rise  of  heat  after  death  to  beocoasioned. 
As  it  will  be  better:  to  lay  his-  owtf 
words  before  the  readers,  I  beg  atten- 
tion to  a  literal  copy  of  a  letter  Where- 
with I  have  just  bee*  obliged'  by  him. 

,rfS,  Hurley  Street,  April  1850. 

"  Mr  DBiB'  Sin,— You  ask  my  opinion 
as  to  the  probable  cause  of  the  increase 
of  temperature-  observed  frequently  to 
occur  in  the  bodies  of  patients'  who 
have  died  of  cholera.  I  think,  in  the 
first  place,  that  it  is  impossible  that 
putrefaction  should  have  any  share  in 
the  production  of  the  phenomenon,  as 
the  time  at  which  it  occurs  shows ;  and 
also  the  fact  that  cholera  bodies  are  not 
at  all  prone  to' decomposition.  It  must) 
therefore,  be  some  other  chemical 
change,  and  £  conceive  that  the  follow- 
ing must  be  the  explanation ;— During 
the  collapsed  stage  of  the  disease,  the 
blood,  from  imperfect-  owmlation,  &c., 
is  prevented  from  being  properly  oxyge- 
nised,  and  hence  a  venous  blood  is-  cir- 
culating in  all  the  vessels  of  the  body, 
accounting  for  the  cold  stage.  After 
death,  however,  the  blood  in  the  super* 
ficial  capillaries  becomes  acted  upon  by 
the  oxygen  of  the  external  air,  and  the 
formation  of  carbonic  acid,  with  the 
production  of  heat,  ensues:  this  heat 
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often  for  a  time  much  exceeds  in 
amount  that  which  is  abstracted  by  the 
cooling  influence  of  the  suirounding 
air :  after  death  from  most  other  causes, 
the  blood,  having  become  oxygenated 
during  life,  no  further  heat  is  evolved, 
and  the  ordinary  cooling  process  ensues. 
"  I  am,  dear  air, 

"Yours  faithfully, 

"A.  B.  Gabhod. 

"W.F.  Bartow,  Esq.* 

It  is  unnecessary  to  ask  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  these  observations. 
That  the  oxygen  of  the  air  does  act 
upon  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  the  livid 
colour  of  the  body  giving  way  occa- 
sionally to  a  red  tint  The  same  thing 
has  been  noted  in  the  asphyxiated,  and 
perhaps  in  these  also  some  warmth  may 
be  generated,  after  the  breathing  has 
ceased,  by  the  aerial  oxygen  acting  on 
the  carbon  of  the  venous  blood,  where- 
with the  superficial  vessels  are  charged 
heavily.  If  the  view  suggested  by  Dr. 
Garrod  be  a  right  one,  the  skin  would 
probably  be  found  in  such  instances  as 
he  refers  to  (were  a  thermometer  care- 
fully and  properly  employed)  warmer 
than  the  parts  beneath.* 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  the  augmentation  .of  heat  be 
invariably  accompanied  by  change  of 
colour,  and  whether  those  bodies  become 
most  elevated  in  temperature  which  are 
most  livid  at  the  tune  of  death.  It 
would  be  of  moment  to  know,  also, 
the  relative  effects  of  exposing  some 
parts  to  the  air,  and  of  keeping  others, 
as  far  as  possible,  excluded  from  it 
Changes  of  the  blood  in  the  capillary 
vessels  may  partly  explain  long  main- 
tenance of  heat  where  the  body  is  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  and  not  in  cholera 
only,  but  other  cases.  As  the  chemical 
combinations,  on  which  the  heat  may 
be  supposed  dependent  are  of  quick  or 
gradual  completion,  so  will  the  warmth 
of  surface  hasten  away  or  linger.  We 
are  supposing  a  case  in  which  a  high 
temperature,  so  far  as  mere  chemical 
changes  go,  is  produced  immediately  by 
the  same  causes  in  the  living.  Though 
oxygen  be  no  more  supplied  from  within 
by  ever  fresh  and  flowing  currents  of 
arterial  blood,  it  may  be  obtained  from 
without;  but  now  it  acts  upon  stirless, 

*  It  had  occurred  to  Dr.  Basham  and  myself 
some  time  ago,  that  a  companion  of  the  heat  of 
the  external  and  deep-aeated  parts  might  tend 
to  some  important  conclusions. 


not  moving  blood,  producing  changes 
which,  quite  compatible  with  the  most 
absolute  death,  serve  no  perceivable  pur- 
pose. As  the  clot  of  blood  drawn  from 
the  vessels  reddens  when  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  so  does  the  still  blood  in 
them  change  colour  when  the  surface 
of  the  body  lies  uncovered  after  death, 
for  that  which  intervenes  between  it 
and  the  air  suffices  not  to  hinder  the 
influence  of  the  latter.  The  question 
is,  not  as  to  the  fact  of  influence,  but 
the  extent  and  results  of  it 

The  cause  of  the  coldness  of  the  body  in 
cholera  during  life-time,  is  more  readily 
explicable  than  the  rise  of  temperature 
after  death.  The  immediate  cause  of  ani- 
mal heat  whatever  be  the  indirect  influ- 
ence of  the  nervous  system , — which  is  not 
the  less  remarkable  and  obvious  because 
indirect — is  the  formation  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  general  capillaries,  and  cer- 
tain other  chemical  changes.  There  is 
nothing  to  show  that  nervous  influence 
of  any  kind  can  produce  heat  indepen- 
dently of  changes  of  the  blood ;  but,  as 
the  experiments  of  Sir  Benjamin  Bro- 
die,  the  effects  of  shock,  the  results  of 
many  affections  of  the  bodyinwhioh 
the  nervous  system  is  more  or  less  con- 
cerned, and  the  physiological  relatione 
of  that  system  with  the  respiration  and 
circulation  abundantly  prove,  we  have 
to  deal  with  no  matter  of  simple  chemi- 
cal changes,  but  of  changes  varying 
with,  and  varied  by,  the  complex  and 
manifold  alterations  of  condition  which 
life,  as  a  whole,  is  prone  to  undergo. 
All  this  must  be  granted. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  affec- 
tions of  the  nervous  system  may  pro- 
duce coldness  indirectly.  They  act 
upon  the  heart  and  the  respiratory 
movements  so  as  to  diminish  the 
sources  of  warmth;  but  not  to  these 
must  we  look  for  the  true  explanation 
of  the  frigidity  of  cholera,  which  is  cer- 
tainly more  rationally  explained  by  re- 
ference to  that  condition  of  the  blood 
which  forbids  the  due  occurrence  of 
those  changes  without  which  the  body 
must  decline  in  temperature.  The  chief 
reason  of  the  coldness  of  cholera  would 
seem  to  be  the  non-formation  of  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  general  capillaries.  If 
this  be  the  case,  should  there  not  be  a 
great  deficiency  in  the  amount  exhaled 
during  the  cold  stage  of  this  disease?* 


*  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Snow  for  an  interesting 
case,  in  which  he  administered  oxygen.  In  this 
instance  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled 
wu  proved  to  be  yery  scanty. 
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I  believe  it  would  have  been  discovered, 
Had  sufficiently  exact  experiments  been 
made,  that  the  intensity  of  the  disease 
would  have  been  nearly  proportioned 
to  the  degree  of  diminution  of  the  proper 

nitity  of  exhaled  carbonic  acid;  and 
an  increased  amount  of  its  exhala- 
tion would  have  been  found  to  denote 
recovery,  even  as  it  ia  foreshadowed  by 
the  restored  secretion  of  bile  and  urine, 
—I  mean,  of  course,  recovery  from  col- 
lapse; for  I  forget  not  the  coma,  over- 
whelmed by  which  so  many  have 
perished,  after  exciting  false  hopes. 

There  seems  to  me,  as  there  has 
seemed  to  others,  some  analogy  (though 
I  would  not  push  *it  violently)  between 
an  animal  with  the  pneumogastric 
nerves  divided,  and  a  patient  dying  of 
cholera.  M.  Provencal  and  Sir  Benja- 
min Brodie  found  that  a  section  of  the 
nerves  in  question  reduced  the  exhala- 
tion of  carbonic  acid.  There  is  cer- 
tainly less  of  it  exhaled  in  cholera,  far 
less  than  there  ought  to  be. 

The  respiration  becomes  embarrassed 
after  division  of  the  pneumogastric ;  so 
it  does  in  cholera.  And  I  believe  not 
only  that  it  is  purely  voluntary  in  the 
former  case,  or  nearly  so,  but  that  very 
often,  in  extreme  oases  of  the  disease  in 
question,  it  is  performed  almost  entirely 
by  the  will.  In  the  former  instance, 
impressions  on  the  periphery  of  this 
nerve  are  useless,  because  its  trunk  is 
disabled  from  conveying  them ;  in  the 
latter,  I  believe  that  the  periphery  can- 
not be  properly  stimulated,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  condition  of  the  blood  in 
the  putmonary  circulation ;  and  that  the 
rifle*  movement  of  respiration  fails 
from  this  cause.*  Further,  less  oxygen 
is  inhaled,  and  animal  heat  fails  in  both 
oases. 

So  far  we  may  indulge  comparison ; 
but  manifold  differences  separate  the 
two  conditions.  In  the  first,  the  blood 
is  affected  because  of  the  impaired  re- 
spiration ;  in  the  latter,  the  respiration 
suffers  and  labours  because  of  the 
damaged  blood.  Then  there  are  the 
diarrhoea,  the  vomiting,  the  cramps  of 
cholera,  distressing  with  all  the  sudden 
and  violent  operation  of  some  deadly, 
agonising  poison.  There  is  that  strange 
state  of  blood  which  explains  every- 
thing but  its  own  condition, — explains 
the  coldness,  the  pulselessness,  the 

•  It  li  needle*  to  My  that  I  adopt  Dr.  Mar. 
shall  Hall's  rlew  of  tnl  office  of  the  pneomoK**- 
trie  as  an  exciter  of  respiration. 


lividity,  the  death,— explains  also  the 
too  common  and  palpable  failure  of  re- 
medies; for  how  can  they  act  when 
they  are  not  absorbed, — how  influence 
when  they  do  not  circulate?  The 
bloods  altered  consistency  alone  would 
seem  to  explain  much.  When  Mr. 
Hunter  gave  the  reasons  of  the  blood 
being  fluid,  he  so  hinted  at  what  would 
happen  if  loss  of  fluidity  should  occur,  as 
to  draw  a  picture  which  mils  not  to  re- 
mind us  of  some  main  symptoms  of 
cholera :— Without  being  fluid,  it 
could  not  be  propelled  through  flexible 
tubes,  and  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the 
body ;  it  could  not  be  divided  into  por- 
tions, as  the  vessels  branch  off;  it  could 
not  pass  through  the  smaller  vessels, 
nor  admit  of  the  various  separation  of 
its  parts  which  are  to  produce  the  hv 
crease  and  repairs  of  the  whole  body; 
neither  could  it  be  adapted  for  furnish- 
ing the  various  secretions;  nor  could  it 
be  brought  back  to  the  heart" 

Asking  pardon  for  this  digression,  I 
would  revert  to  my  subject  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  extraordinary 
states  of  temperature  after  death  are 
peculiar  to  cholera.  Dr.  Davy  has  ob- 
served some  facts  from  which  it  might 
be  surmised  that  the  thermometer 
would,  in  certain  parts  of  the  body,  de- 
monstrate in  some  oases  muoh  higher 
degrees  of  post-mortem  temperature  than 
we  have  now  any  idea  of.  His  remarks 
were  made  at  the  hospitals  in  Valetta. 
A  man  died  of  supposed  acute  rheuma- 
tism: there  were  found  large  collec- 
tions of  matter  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  shoulder  and  hip-joints.  The  body 
was  examined  three  hours  and  a  half 
after  death,  when  the  temperature  of 
the  room  was  86°.  It  was  warm  exter- 
nally, but  the  deep-seated  parts  gave  to 
the  hand  a  burning  sensation.  The 
thorax  and  abdomen  had  been  exposed 
to  the  air  about  ten  minutes,  when  "  a 
thermometer  placed  under  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart  rose  to  118°;  and 
under  the  liver,  in  contact  with  the 
lobulus  spigelii,  to  112°."  What  was 
there  in  this  case  which  could  explain 
so  remarkably  high  a  temperature  ?  In 
another  instance,  wherein  a  man  died 
suddenly,  and  was  examined  five  and  a 
half  hours  after  death,  in  a  room  of  the 
temperature  of  86°,  the  thermometer 

E laced  under  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
eart  rose  to  108°;  placed  under  the 
liver,  to  10T".  Whence  this  great  heat  ? 
In  both  these  oases  it  will  be  seen  that 
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<fhe  greatest  warmth  was  declared  by 
the  thermemeter  being  placed  in  con- 
tact with  -the  iearts  but  Br.  Davy 
makes  statements  of  ether  examinations 
in  which  there  was  a  difference  fin  one 
case  of  8")  in  favour  of  the  liver.  As 
to  the  two  oases  which,  revealed  so  ex- 
treme a  temperature,  it  meat  be  well 
remark  e  d  that  the  early  period  at  which 
they  were  examined  after  death  would 
•eem  to  set  aside  the  notion  that  it  was 
attributable  to  fro trefacti on ,  which,  Br. 
Dairy  says,  had  not  taken  place  in 
fheee  bodies,*'—"  had  hardly  obscurely 
■commenced."  It' is  not  known  whether 
there  was  arise  of  temperature,  ur  only 
«  maintenance  ttf  that  which,  -before 
death,  was  very  high.  It  would  barve 
been  most  interesting  to  hare  'known 
<flie  exact  heat  of  the  skin  at  tbe  time  of 
dissolution.* 

It  would  seem  that  the  eonBtibn  of 
tbe  circulation  of  a  part  at  the  time  -of 
death  may  have  much  to  do  with  its 
heat  afterwards.  M.  Bench  ut,  in  a  -very 
recent  work  on  the  signs  of  death, 
speaks  of  the  frill  or  empty  state  of  the 
stomach  in  reference  to  the  process -of 
cooling,  and  rates  a  oase  placed  an  re- 
cord by  M.  Ollivier  <T Angers,  in  which 
tfhe  abdomen  of  a  man,  who  died  during 
digestion,  was  found  hotter  than  other 
portions  of  the  body.  But  tbe  observa- 
tion, like  so  many  others  in  reference  to 
the  heat  of  the  dead,  is  too  vague. 
What  was  the  difference  hi  favour  of 
the  abdomen,  and  what  Was  the  warmest 
portion  of  this  region^ 

Dr.  Bowler  has  detailed,  in  Ms  "Ex- 
perimental Researches,"  some  instances 
of  a  singularly  high  postmortem  tem- 
perature. The  following  will  show  the 
temperature  observed  in  someeases,  end 
tbe  sex  and  age  of  the  subjects  of  ob- 
servation:— 


Sex. 
AL 

f 

80 

102 

¥. 

26 

1034 

M. 

24 

10T 

26 

107  to  108 

89 

107*  to  108 

24 

108 

22 

108  to  108 

flf 

209  to  102 

60 

189  to  102 

26 

111  to  182 

*See  Dr.  Darr't  mnarki  On  tbese  cuo,  la  the 
tortvohuae  of  his  Researches. 

t  Tr«tt*<lM  BigBM  de  la  Moi*.  Bar  K.BSR- 
cbat,  ouvrwe  enuoasi  perl'IaattM  is  Fnaae. 
laris,  ISAlfeep.  Ml. 


The  tenrperature  was  taken  soon 
alter  death ;  but  the  time  varied,  as  the 
reader  may  see  by  turning  to  the  ac- 
count. "Sometimes  an  hour,  or  two 
hours,  or  more,  elapsed  before  the  ther- 
mometer was  used.  The  decline  of  beat 
was  frequently  noticed  up  to  -a  certain 
point,  In  many  of  the  instances  mns- 
eular  eontraotaity  was  readily  made 
manifest  by  mech anneal  irritation  of  the 
muscles.  The  comparative  temperature 
of  Hfe  end  death  does'  not  appear  to 
have  been  fully  and  accurately  esti- 
mated i  but  tbe  subject  is  alluded  to, 
and  it  is  stated  that  the  body  of -a  Phila- 
deirihiam,  "which  before  death  had 
been  remarkably  cold,  had  a  tempera- 
ture after  death  as  high  as  \W.n  The 
thermometer  was,  in  one  case,  applied 
to  the  chest;  in  another,  to  the  axilla; 
but,  for  the  most  part,  we  are  left  to 
guess  with  what  spot  it  was  placed  in 
contact.  It  would,  however,  seem  that 
the  skin  was  always  tested,  for  nothing 
is  said  any  where  of  tile  temperature  of 
tire  internal  parts.  But  of  what  dis- 
eases did  the  subj  ects  of  the  observations 
•die?  The  great  majority  appear  to 
have  perished  of  yellow  fever. 

The  great  hsat  observed  in  the  dead 
by  Dr.  Dowler  reminds  one  of  the  high 
temperature  observed  in  birds  in  life- 
time. Tbe  following  is  Tiedoraann's 
table  representing  the  latter;  and  I  in- 
troduce it  that  the  reader  may  at  -once 
compare  ft  with  the  imperfect  one  I 
have  constructed  with  Dr.  Dowler's  ex- 
amples:— 

« 

«h*ssttltomess    .  .  .  11M» 

AwaUew   UW6 

SfrgilU,aiaMat  speck*  111-36  to  107 
Anas,  different  apeetoi  .111     te  108 
Common  hen  ...   .  109  94  to  Utt-99 
Bales,  diihsess  ampin  .  109-74  to  104-6 

Sigson  109*8  to  108-7 

Beaoa   109-28  to  106-99 

Pulka  107-49 

Common  cook  ....  108-78  to  102-99 
White  game    .   .   .   .  102 
Gull  100 

A  very  high  temperature  has  been  de- 
monstrated in  the  human  body  during 
fife.  Even  the  highest  ascribed  to 
bads  by  Taedssnsnn,  or  the  highest 
shown  to  exist  in  man,  when  dead,  by 
Dr.  Dowler,  has  bean  exeeeded  by  the 
Irving  ftame.  Let  see  altos*  to  a  re- 
markable ease  or  two.  The  tempera- 
ture of  lOThashessiBottosdmsoaiia- 

tu..b,  Dr. 
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in  tetanua,  bg  Br.  Provost,  ol  Geneva, 
who  commiaiicated  the  fact  to  Dr.  W. 
F.  Edwards.*  M.  Pioary  is  said  to 
have  remaitked  tha  tmn  paw  tore  of  113° 
in  typhoid  fever;  hut.  a  still  higher 
heat,  if  observed  in,  the  living  bodytf 
would,  I  think,  balsas  calculated  to.  sur- 
prise us  than,  the  amount  o£  warmth 
which  has  been  already  shown  tebase 
happened  in,  tho  dead.  In  life-time:  the 
balance  between  the  pwkcesaes  whereby 
the  frame  is  cooled  and  heated  may-  be 
altered  in  various  ways.  Much,  may 
happen  to  fay  our  those  ahemical 
changes,  whereupon,  animal  beat  mare 
immediately  depends,  whilst,  simulta- 
neously, the  secretion  of  tho  skin  may 
be  so  checked  that  the- surface  ahall  ope- 
rate moat  imperfectly  ae  a  diminiahar 
and  regulator  of  the  warmth  of  the 
body.  All  parte  of  tha  subjeofc  need 
well  tracing  out,  though  these  be  writ- 
ings*— and  I  may  refer  to  the  Memoir  of 
M.  Soger  on  the.  Temperature  of  Infante 
and  Young  Children,— in,  which  tho  par 
thofegy  of  animal  heat  has  been  han- 
died  with  no  little  ability  and  care.  The 
subject,  in  reference  to  the.  nervous  sys- 
tem, is  of  singular  interest.  Facts  have 
come  to  light  in  reference  to  injuries  of 
the  spinal  cord  which  compel  even  the 
attention  of  the  incurious.  M.  Choseat 
found  by  experiment,  that  division  of 
the  superior  portion  of  this  organ  was 
the  causa  of  a  remarkable  elevation  of 
heat.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  noticed 
the  temperature  of  111°,  both  during 
life  and  directly  after  death,  in  a  case  of 
forcible  separation  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
cervical  vertebrae,  giving  rise  to  paraly- 
sis^ Dr.  Gull  lately  informed  mo  of 
an  example  of  unusually  high  tempera- 
ture succeeding  to,  and.  no  doubt, 
caused  by,  injury  of  the  spine.  Diffe- 
rent parte  of  the  body  should,  of  course, 
be  carefully  tasted  by  the  thermometer 
in  oases  of  thie  land.  Only  lately  I  saw 
a  man  with  his  lower  extremities  en- 
tirely, hi*  upper  partially,  paralysed  by 
a  large  effusion  of  blood  external  to  tha 


*  See  On  tat  Inttaeace  of  nycfcaF  Areata  oa 
Lift,  Bfe  W.  F.  Bia—  0a>  MJj  IJL8.  Tmm- 
lated  by  Dr.  Hodzkia  and  Dr.  Fiaber.  See  p.  347. 

t  It  baa  been  stated  by  Dr.  Gran  vine  that  the 
aatf  of  taaaweua  tea.  dactog  laboar,  riaea  so 
high  u  130°. 

f  "  I  have  made  experiment*  abaOar  to  tbsee 
of  M.  Ctteaaat,  and  kaveawtorftb  similar  reaulta. 
1  asm  alee  asm  man!  caaea  la  whit*  aa  ateV 


dental  tajnnr  af  the jyiaai  cord  baa  prodvaad  tat 
tune  effect-  — See  Sir  BenJajnin Brtwfie'i Obser- 
vatteMODlajartoaof  Ae  Bptoal  Cord,  Medtao. 
Qataafkall5aasactawa>  veWaa. 


dura  mater  of  the  cord :  it  was  conse- 
quent upon  fracture  of  tjwo  of  the  cer- 
vical vertebra?.  At_  a  time  when  the 
temperature  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
lip  was  97°,  and'  that  of  the  axilla  was 
the  same,  the  thermometer  rose  to  100° 
on  my  placing  its  bulb- between  two 
of  the  fingers  or  toes.  Probably  the 
state  of  the  skin  as  to  perspiration  differ- 
ing in  the  unparalysed  and  paralysed 
parts,  may  explain  some  cases  of  dis- 
parity of  heat  As  is  known  well 
enough,  there  is  no  miformHy  as  to  the 
matter  of  temperature  in  cases  of  affec- 
tion of  the  superior  portion  of  the  cores 
Cruvailhier  has  given  a  most  interest- 
ing example  of  spontaneous  displace- 
ment of  the  atlas,  which  gave  rise-to 
compression  of  the  cord  and  hemi- 
plegia.* Coldness  of  the  skin,  and  the 
feel'  of  shivering,  were  prominent 
amongst  the  symptom*  CruveUhiar 
says  mat  the  cxrnttamey  of  th«  coldness 
afforded  him  always  fresh  admiration, 
and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  dedans  that 
it  was  so  manifest  and  remarkable  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  malady  as  to  Send 
support  to  the  opinions  of  those  physio- 
gists  who  consider  tho  spinal  marrow  at 
tho  main  source  of  animal  heat 

Of  animal  heat  we  have  yet  much  M 
leam.  Yfewing  it,  to  speak  generally, 
as  proportionate,  catena  paribus,  to  the 
fulness,  freedom,  and  swiftness  of  the 
circulation,  and  the  corresponding 
energy  of  the  respiratory  process,  we  are 
but  ul  prepared  to  find  the  high,  tha 
extremely  high  amount  of  it  which  has 
been  noted  in  tho  dead.  In  what  cases 
the  heat  absolutely  rises  after  death, 
and  in  what  also  it  rises  most,  remains 
to  be  ascertained.  How  can  we  talk  of 
what  wo  have  not  examined?  It  baa 
been  shown,  at  any  rate,  that  the  rise 
in  question  is  not  peculiar  to  cholera : 
ana  it  is  certainly  required  that  the 
more  important  facte  which  touch  upon 
this  subject  should  be  mere  generally 
and  completely  canvassed,  for  they  have 
moat  interesting  relations  to  the  signs) 
of  death,  and  may  at  some  future  tm» 
give-  birth  to  medico-legal  inquiries,  tha 
difficulties  whereof,  increased  alike  by 
rumour  and  credulity,  will  alone  be 
solved,  if  solved  at  all,  by  the  indis- 
pensable, and  but  too  frequently  under- 
valued evidence  of  medical 
[To  be  coatinned.] 
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As  Ballinaaloe  has  obtained  a  world- 
wide notoriety  by  the  high  coloured 
descriptions  of  "  S.  G.  0.,"  in  the  Tones 
newspaper,  I  have  thought  that  a  plain 
unvarnished  account  of  the  epidemic 
which  raged  here  might  not  prove  un- 
acceptable to  you.  The  mortality, 
though  undoubtedly  great,  was  not  ex- 
cessive, the  circumstances  being  consi- 
dered. The  number  of  cases  and  deaths 
which  fell  to  my  share  were  as  follows : — 
Cholera  oases,  624,  of  which  228  were 
males. 

Do.  deaths,  834,  of  which  126  were 
males. 

The  total  number  of  cases  of  dysen- 
tery was  493,  of  which  197  died. 

The  total  number  of  cases  of  dysen- 
tery and  cholera  which  occurred  in  sub- 
jects under  the  age  of  10,  was  510,  of 
which  218  were  deaths. 

I  must,  however,  observe,  that  from 
the  great  rapidity  with  which  the  dis- 
ease spread,  and  the  consequent  confu- 
sion, the  accuracy  of  the  above  numbers 
is  not  to  be  absolutely  relied  on.  It  is, 
however,  as  accurate  as  I  could  make  it 
from  the  materials  I  possessed,  and  is 
not,  in  my  opinion,  very  far  from  truth. 

An  epidemic  dysentery  and  diarrhoea 
having  prevailed  almost  universally  for 
several  previous  months,  and  proved 
particularly  fatal  among  emaciated 
adults  and  children  in  the  workhouses, 
giving  latterly  an  average  of  from  100 
to  120  deaths  per  week ;  and  the  keen 
north  and  east  winds,  with  frost  and 
snow  at  intervals,  having  given  place  to 
soft  weather,  with  wind  from  westerly 
points,  the  disease  broke  out  in  Boyd's 
brewery  (auxiliary  workhouse)  on  the 
23d  of  April.  It  spread  so  rapidly  that, 
on  the  28th,  when  I  took  charge,  there 
were  85  cases  in  that  establishment, 
almost  all  in  the  third  stage.  The  wea- 
ther continued  warm  and  sunny,  with 
westerly  wind,  and  the  disease  increased 
with  fearful  rapidity.  It  was  like  a  spark 
fallen  among  tinder.    The  miserable 


remnants  of  famine  and  dysentery  were 
carried  off  in  numbers  at  last  too  great 
for  a  prompt  supply  of  coffins  and 
graves.   In  one  of  the  auxiliary  houses 
assigned  to  old  and  infirm  men,  there- 
was  scarcely  such  an  occurrence  as  a 
recovery,  however  slight  might  appear 
the  commencement  of  the  attack,  and 
though  the  subject  of  it  might  appear 
to  have  some  Little  stamina  (for  they 
were  not  all  old,  many  of  them  were 
young  men,  whom  the  workhouse  diet 
had  somewhat  restored  from  the  state 
of  starvation  in  which  they  had  entered), 
their  stamina  were  only  apparent  And 
I  may  here  remark,  in  passing,  that 
famine  appeared  to  do  its  work  with 
more  appalling  effect  among  the  men 
than  among  the  women.    Nor  was  I 
the  only  visitant  of  their  cabins  who 
observed  that  for  one  emaciated  woman 
there  were  met  ten  famine-stricken  men ; 
and  where  the  wife  kept  up  an  average 
"  embonpoint,"  the  man  was  frequently 
a  walking  spectre.    This,  I  believe, 
arose  partly  from  the  fact  of  the  men 
continuing  to  attempt  earning  a  day's 
wages  on  little  or  no  food,  and  partly, 
I  feel  convinced,  from  the  poor  crea- 
tures forbearing  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  nature  in  their  own  persons,  for  the 
benefit  of  their  wives  and  cluldren, — 
exhibiting  in  many  instances  a  degree 
of  heroism  which  I  did  not  expect  to 
see  in  any  race  of  people,  and  which  I 
verily  believe  is,  to  the  same  extent,  un- 
paralleled in  any  other  country  under 
the  sun.   It  is,  indeed,  a  sad,  if  not  a 
"  proud"  pre-eminence,  attained,  alasf 
by  the  long  continued  practice  of  pri- 
vation, at  the  expense  ot  pristine  vigour 
and  manhood.     There  was  at  last 
scarcely  to  be  seen  an  able-bodied  la- 
bourer; and  when  such  were  required 
for  the  railway  works  (undertaken  ear- 
lier than  was  expedient,  for  the  purpose 
of  employing  the  poor  people),  they 
were  found  incapable  in  very  many  in-* 
stances  of  giving  a  fair  day's  work,  and 
were  consequently  rejected.    Thus  did 
their  extreme  poverty  present  a  barrier 
to  their  escaping  from  it.    How  true— 
"  Haud  facile  emergunt  quorum  virtu- 
tibuB  obstat  res  angustae  domi,"  not 
only  in  poetry,  but  in  the  homely  con- 
cerns of  the  working  man. 

With  the  exception  of  the  absence  of 
a  sense  of  blowing  in  the  ears,  observed 
in  former  epidemics  to  usher  in  the 
attack,  the  symptoms  presented  no  im- 
portant difference  from  those  observed 
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by  me  in  former  epidemics  in  1882, 
.1883,  and  1887.  I  have  been  confirmed 
(if  confirmation  were  necessary)  in  the 
opinion,  that  the  first  step  in  the  chain 
which  leads  from  health  into  this  parti- 
cular disease  resides  in  the  nervous 
system.  I  was  myself  on  the  verge  of 
it  in  1887,  and  again  in  the  late  epi- 
demic ;  and  I  had  no  difficulty  in  re 
cognizing  the  peculiar,  indescribable 
sensations,  referable  to  the  spinal  mar- 
row, which  in  both  oases  were  expe- 
rienced. In  neither  instance  was  there 
either  vomiting  or  diarrhoea,  but  a  feel- 
ing of  motion  in  the  spine,  as  if  some- 
thing were  traversing  it  in  the  direction 
of  the  epigastrium,  which  required  a 
strong  mental  effort  and  perfect  quie- 
tude of  body  in  the  horizontal  posture 
to  prevent  vomiting.  No  such  feeling 
was  experienced  by  me  in  any  indispo  • 
sition  at  any  time  before  or  since ;  but 
it  was  felt  more  or  less,  at  intervals, 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic. 

The  treatment  which  I  adopted  in  the 
last  was  in  principle  and  in  detail 
nearly  identical  with  that  used  by  me 
in  1837,  and  which  I  have  published  in 
the  London  Medico-Chirurgical  Review 
of  Jan.  1839,  to  which  I  beg  to  refer: 
it  was  briefly  as  follows : — 

When  the  disease  was  ushered  in  by 
diarrhoea,  I  at  once  commenced  the 
acetate  of  lead  and  opium,  which, 
though  often  useful,  was  not  found  pos- 
sessed of  the  almost  specific  virtues 
which  have  been  attributed  to  it 

When  the  first  stage  of  the  disease 
came  on  I  administered  a  tea-spoonful 
of  the  following  tincture  in  warm  punch : 
if  given  in  the  very  onset  (as  in  my  own 
case),  the  effeot  was  frequently  to  pro- 
duce a  glow  of  heat,  followed  by  pro- 
fuse perspiration,  which  continued  for 
some  hours,  and  left  the  patient  free 
from  complaint,  but  weak.  It  was  as 
follows:  —  B>  Camphors,  3j. ;  Tinct 
Opii,  ass. ;  Tinct  Gardam.  C.  Jiss. ;  01. 
Menth.  Pip.  gtt  xij.  M.  Sum.  cocbl. 
min.  j.  pro  doai,  si  opus  repetend.  The 
usual  appliances  for  restoring  tempera- 
ture, viz.  dry  heat  and  dry  friction 
to  the  surface  and  extremities,  were 
adopted,  and  the  most  vigilant  precau- 
tions used  against  any  effort  on  the  pa- 
tient's part  to  leave  the  horizontal  po- 
sition. Small  doses  of  calomel  (gr.  ss. 
to  gr.  j.),  with  capsicum,  were  given  at 
short  intervals,  with  ammoniacal  mix- 
tures and  punch  (cold  water  being  also 
freely  allowed).    Opium  was  sparingly 


administered,  except  per  anum,  in  which 
mode  it  never'  seemed  to  do  any  harm, 
and  frequently  much  good,  an  enema 
of  Plumbi  Acet.  9ij.— 3j- ;  Tinct.  Op.  Xj. 
in  Jiv.  (or  less)  of  Mucilag.  Amytt, 
sometimes  effectually  checking  the  diar- 
rhoea. 

The  secondary  fever  was  found,  of 
course,  most  formidable,  especially  in 
children;  and  from  its  rapidity,  when 
once  set  in,  I  was  driven  to  the  practice, 
as  soon  as  reaction  began,  of  uniformly 
applying,  as  a  prophylactic,  blisters  to 
the  calves  of  the  legs,  not  waiting  till 
the  dangerous  symptoms  should  mani- 
fest themselves. 

From  the  class  of  persons  I  had  to 
treat,  I  was  seldom  called  on  to  abstract 
blood ;  indeed,  it  was  not  to  be  thought 
of  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  for  the 
usual  signs  of  arterial  action  or  sangui- 
neous determination  were  absent  The 
subjects  of  this  fever  were  principally 
children ;  and  none  but  an  eye-witness 
could  conceive  the  phase  of  withered 
childhood  which  the  Irish  famine  of 
1849  produced.  To  see  the  little  suf- 
ferers lying  in  their  beds,  you  never 
could  say  (except  by  the  smaller  pro- 
portions) that  you  were  not  gazing  on 
a  specimen  of  most  emaciated  old  age. 
The  wrinkled  skin,  sometimes  over- 
grown with  tufts  of  long  lank  down  ; 
the  rigid  muscles  running  as  well- 
defined  cords,  and  appearing  to  loop  up 
the  angles  of  the  mouth,  throwing  the 
sunken  cheek  into  a  deeper  hollow,  and 
further  degrading  the  expression  below 
humanity  into  that  of  a  superannuated 
baboon;  while  the  little  face  had  so 
fallen  away,  that  the  naturally  well- 
proportioned  forehead  seemed  by  the 
contrast  expanded  into  hydrocephalic 
dimensions ;  and  both  viewed  in  front 
giving  the  appearance  of  an  inverted 
wedge.  Long  had  I  been  in  the  habit 
of  seeing  various  forms  of  Irish  poverty, 
but  never  before  starvation — never  be- 
fore an  infant  population  labouring 
under  a  universal  marasmus.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  sight  to  harrow  the  heart.  I 
often  wondered  how  steeled  I  had  be- 
come, that  I  could  look  on  such  things 
without  weeping. 

The  bead  was  the  organ  generally  at* 
tacked.  Only  one  case,  within  my 
knowledge,  terminated  in  peritonitis. 
The  form  of  the  head  affection  in  this 
secondary  fever  is  peculiar.  There  is 
frequently  an  absence  of  the  ordinary 
accompaniments  of  Hub  complication  in 
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other  fevers,  viz,  heat  of  head,  strong 
arterial,  action,,  violent  delirium,  &c. ; 
its  only  indices  being,  a  heavy  expres- 
sion, of  the  eyes,  somnolency,  muttering, 
But  with  the  power  of  recalling  thoughts 
and!  speaking  rationally  while  attention 
was  kept  up,  the  patient  afterwards  re- 
lapsing into  the  same  dreamy  state ; 
and.this  condition,  accompanied  by  an 
uncontrollable  vomiting,  every  thing 
being  rejected,  and  yellow  or  green  mat- 
ter,, in  apparently  inexhaustible  quan- 
tity, ejected  from  the  stomach.  Ibis 
form  i  have  chiefly  observed  in  strong 
adult  subjects. 

As  to  the  contagious,  or  rather  infec- 
tious, nature  of  the  complaint,  my  views 
continue  unchanged  since  I  wrote  a 
abort  paper  in.  the  Dublin  Journal  of 
Medical  Science,.  Sept  1889,.  to  which- 1 
beg  to  refer.  Two  of  our  nurses  died, 
and  two  others  had  the  disease  each 
three-  times.  These  latter  were  two- of 
the  strongest  women  in  the  house,  and 
were  perfectly  free  from  fear.  Another 
had  it  twice..  One  of  the  medical  gen- 
tlemen sent  down  to  our  assistance  had 
likewise  a  slight  attack.  That  infection 
is  not  the  only  source  of  the  disease  I 
need  hardly  say.  There  is  a  peculiar 
atmospheric  influence  at  work,  which,, 
acting  especially  on  the  nervous  centres, 
predisposes  it  to  the  disease ;  and  upon 
any  thine  occurring  to  upset  the  equili- 
brium of  the  system,  hurries  it  on  into 
it  A  melancholy  case  in  illustration,  of 
this  occurred,  in  this  town.  Dr.  James 
Colahan,  being  convalescent  from  some 
febrilo  attack,  during,  the  prevalence  of 
cholera,  here,  wished  to  go 'for  change  of 
air  two  or  three  miles  into  the  country ; 
and  while  driving  on  his  way  thither, 
through  the  misconduct  of  a  drunken 
coachman*,  the  horses  ran  away.  Dr. 
Colahan  jumped,  out  and  fell.  The 
shock  brought  on  instant  vomiting,  the 
malignant  form  of  the  disease  set  in, 
and'  he  sank.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
high  promise,  and  was  universally  liked 
and  deeply'lamented. 

In  making  these  few  observations  I 
feel-  that  J  have  not  said  anything  new ; 
but  as  it  is  the  third  epidemic  which  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing, 
and  as  the  confirm  ationofpast  experience 
is  not  to  be  despised  in  medicine,  I  sub- 
mit them  to  my  brethren,  with  a  feeling 
akin  to  that  of  the  tempest- tossed  man- 
ner, who,  when  the  storm  is  past  looks 
back  with  gratitude  upon  the  waste  of 
waters  where,  many  a  stout  ship  has 


been  engulphed,  while  bis  own  frail 
bark  has  been  graciously,  spared;  in- 
dulging the  bumble  hope  that  this  brief 
summary  may  not  he  destitute  of  inte- 
rest 

B#dlinj«Ioe,  Aprti  9*1810. 


HOMICIDAL.  WOTJKD.  IN  TO, 
ABDOMEN.. 

Bx  C.  A,.  Qobdos,.  Esq*  M.D. 
Sargeoa,,fi7th  RagJmjMfc. 

Cobporad  John  Grace,  5  7  til  Ragimant 
aged  22  years,,  of  strong  and  healthy 
constitution,  was  at  half-past  5  a.m.,  on 
.  2d  November,.  1848,  brought  to  hoepl- 
>  tal;  suffering,  from  inability  to  void  his 
'  urine,  and  complaining  of  severe  pain 
'  in  the  perineum.  There  was  a  small 
land  apparently  trifling  wound,  into 
!  which  a  probe  was  introduced,  to  the 
depth,  oft  an.  inch  in.  a  downward  direc- 
tion in  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen, 
{ about  midway  between  the  pubis  and 
umbilicus,  and  a  little  to -the  left  of  the 
.  mesial  line ;  and,  on  being  questioned, 
he  stated  that  about  eleven  o'clock  the 
previous  night  while  in  a  souffle  with  a 
civilian,  he  reeeived  a  severe  kick  in 
the  perineum,  and  was- at  the  same  time 
conscious  of  sustaining  some  injury  in 
the  abdomen.;  but  afterwards  walked, 
upwards  of  a  quarter  of  an  English 
mile  to  his  barracks,  where,  having  to 
undress  in.  the  dark,,  he  did  not  observe 
the  blood  that  issued  from  the  wound,, 
nor  did.  he  suffer  in  any  way  until  about 
half-past  four  o'clock,  when  he  awoke 
labouring  under  the  symptoms  for 
which  he  was  sent  to- hospital. 

On  admission,  two  ineffectual  at- 
tempts were  made  to  introduce  the  cat 
theter.  Venesection  was  then  employed ; 
fomentations  applied  to  the  abdomen, 
and  a  draught,  consisting  of  half  a  grain 
of  tartar  emetic,  twenty-five  minims  of 
tincture  of  opium,  and  an  ounce  of 
camphor  mixture,  administered  at  in- 
tervals of  half  an  hour.  After  the  third 
dose  urine  flowed  freely. 

The  report  of  the  case' in  the  medical 
register  states  that,  at  a  quarter  past, 
four  p.m.,.  he  has  not  voided  urine, 
and  now  suffers,  a  good  deal  of  diffused 
pain  around  the  wound  The  surface 
is  cool,,  and  be  is  free  from  pyrexia* 
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Bowels  have  not  been  m  erred  since  he 
name  to  "hospital. 

At  hatfpaet  nine  *M  of  the  Ad,  .the 
pain  in  the  abdomen  continuing,  And 
the  pulBe  being  120,  and  small,  vene- 
section was  performed.  He  had  barf  a 
grain-of  tartar -emetic,  an*  baftf  s  wain 
•of  opium,  avery  two  boms;  and  the 
bowels  being  confined,  an  enema  of 
gruel  was  administered,  but  did  not 
operate. 

On  themorning-of  theSd,  be  wasre-- 
ported  not  to  hare  slept  -during  the  pre- 
vious -night;  has  voided  unne  three 
.times ;  bowels  have  not  been  moved ; 
lenderness  of  abdomen  less;  surface- 
■moist;  pxflse  still  rapid  and  small; 
tongue  coated  with  grey  asbcolourcd 
fur.  An  ounce  of  castor  oil  was  now 
administered  in  enema,  and  fomenta- 
tions ordered  to  be  continued  to  thB1 
abdomen.  i 

The  noon  report  states,  that  within 
the  last  hoar  the  pain  in  the  abdomen 
has  increased  in  severity.  The  counte 
nance  is  assuming  a  more  anxious  ex- 
pression. He  now  states,  that  early 
•during -  the  night  he  was  seized  with 
shivering,  and  rtbat  foe  again  -expe- 
rienced a  sensation  of  coldness  inane- 
diately  before  the  present  accession  of' 
pain  The -enema  (has  not  yet  operated. 
Pulse  smsil. 

At  eleven  p.m. — He  oentinnes  to  suf- 
for  much  from  pain  in  Dhe  abdomen. 
The  bowels  have  not  been  moved,  fur- 
ther than  that  the  enema  -has  been 
voided.  The  expression  of  the  counte- 
nance  is  very  anxious,  and  the  features ' 
.are  assuming  a  sunken  appearance. 1 
He  is  reported  to  have  been  maaheaent 
during  the  evening,  and  now  talks 
'Somewhat  wildly.  Surface  cool ;  tongue 
loaded  as  above  described;  pulse  140, 
and  small. 

The  treatment  at  this  stage -consisted 
in  the  administration  of  a  pill,  contain- 
ing one  grain  of  calomel,  a  quarter  of  a 
•grain  of  tartar  emetic,  and  half  a  grain 
of  opium,  every  second  hour  since  noon, 
fomentations  being  kept  -constantly  ap- 
plied to  the  abdomen ;  and  now,  while 
these  remedies  were  continued,  at  regu- 
lar intervala,  an  ounoe  -of  castor  oil, 
with  two  drops  ef  oroton  oil,  and  twenty 
drops  of  tdnatujre  of  opium,  were  adau 
iiiutewd 

At  seven  a.m.  of  the  tth,  it  is  stated 
.-that  within  <the  last  half  Awrar  a  decided  • 
•change  to  the  worse  has  taken  place ; 
he  is  deadly  pale.    The  pulse  at  the 


wrists*  is  almost  imperceptible,  and  he 
is  quite  incoherent  The  medicine  ope- 
rated very  freely  during  the  night,  and 
be  now  voids  fasces  and  urine  in  bed. 
While  this  report  was  being  written  he 
sank  and  died. 

Post-mortem  -appearances  thirty-two 
hours  iff  tor  death. — -Abdomen :  a  wound 
of  half  an  inch  in  length  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  breadth  was  observed  in 
the  abdomen,  situated  three  inches  be- 
low the  umbilicus,  and  -half  an  inch  to 
the  left  of  the  mesial  line.  This  wound 
extended  tlirough  -the  left  rectus  and 
deep  abdominal  fascia,  in  which  it 
formed  an  aperture  of  an  inch  and  a 
-half  in  length,  and  half  an  iach  in 
breadth.  It  was  then  traced  through 
the  large  -omentum,  and  entered  one  of 
the  convolutions  of  the  ileum,  in  which 
it  formed  a  small  aperture  of  about  a 
quarter  .of  an  inch  in  extent,  <be  -edges 
•at  which  were  surioanded  with  inflam- 
mation, with  some  lymph  adhering. 

The  peritoneum  presented  marks  of 
most  extensive  inflammation  along  its 
entire  extent,  and  a  large  quantity-  of 
purulent  effusion  existed  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  oc- 
cupied .spaces  between  the  folds  af  the 
small  intestines,  the  external  surface. of 
which  was  also  extensively  inflamed. 

Remarks. — This  case  is  iookad  upon 
as  being  cf  considerable  importance, 
showing,  ias  it  does,  the  very  serious 
nature  of  an  injury  that,  under  certain 
circumstances,  it  is  possible  to  inflict 
upon  a  person,  without  his  almost -being 
aware  oi  it ;  for  here  we  have  a  soldier 
receiving  his  death-wound  by  the  band 
of  a  nnndeier,  and  yet  afterwards  walk- 
ing a  considerable  distance ;  going  (to 
bed  as  usual,  and  far  a  period  of  -up- 
wards  of  five  hours  not  being  at  all 
aware  of  the  nature  of  the  wound ;  to 
which  his  attention  was  soon  then  ac- 
cidentally drawn. 

We  also  from  it  see,  that  in  some 
cases  of  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  that 
excessive  sinking  and  anxiety  which 
are  supposed  invariably  to  attend  such 
injuries,  de  not  actually  occur. 

nftlto,  9nnel,YS50. 
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STATE  OF  HEALTH  OF  THB  METROPOLIS  IN  1850 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 


FBIDAY,  JULY  6,  1860. 

Wk  are  now  entering  on  that  period  of 
the  year  when,  in  1849,  the  cholera  be- 
gan to  declare  its  intractable  character 
and  fatal  progress.  The  time  is  yet 
early  to  institute  a  comparison;  never- 
theless, we  are  disposed  to  draw  a  fa- 
vourable augury  from  the  present  state 
of  the  weekly  returns  of  mortality.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  there  is  a  close 
relation  between  the  fatality  of  diar- 
rhoea and  the  epidemic  outbreak  of 
cholera, — the  former  proving  more  or 
less  the  precursor  of  the  latter.  The 
deaths  from  these  two  causes  during  the 
months  of  June  1849  and  1850,  are 
given  in  the  subjoined  table : — 

1849.  i860. 

Week  Week 

ending   Diarr.  ChoL  ending  Diarr.  Choi. 

June  2  .  16  .   9  June  1  .  15  .  0 

„   9  .  20  .  22  „   8  .  19  .  2 

„  16  .  86  .  42  „  15  .  17  .  1 

„  28  .  17    49  „  22  .  18  .  0 

„  80  .  80  124  „  29  .  33  .  2 

For  some  weeks  past  the  deaths  from 
diarrhoea  have  been  slowly  on  the  in- 
crease ;  but  this  is  not  unusual  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  We  do  not  find  that 
the  increase  of  the  deaths  from  cholera 
in  1850  has  hitherto  kept  pace  with 
those  from  diarrhoea,  as  in  June  1849 ; 
and,  so  far,  there  is  reason  to  hope  we 
may  escape  another  outbreak  during 
the  ensuing  summer. 

A  close  examination  of  the  Registrar- 
General's  returns  shews  that,  since  the 
disappearance  of  the  cholera  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  last  year,  the  health  of  the 
metropolis  has  undergone  a  considera- 
ble improvement  An  able  statistical 
paper  on  this  subject  has  been  recently 
published  by  Dr.  John  Webster;*  and 


*Dr.  Webster's  Remarks  on  the  Health  of 
jgjdon^dnxin^the  Six  Months  terminating 


from  this  we  learn,  that  while  some  dis- 
eases have  exhibited  a  diminished  rate 
of  mortal|Cy,  others  have  shown  an  in- 
creased rate,  and  others  again  have 
maintained  a  uniform  progress.  The 
last  quarter  of  1849,  and  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1850,  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding quarters  of  1848-9,  shewed  a 
difference  in  the  total  deaths  of  4064,  or 
about  13  5  per  cent.  During  the  first 
three  months  of  1850,  the  deaths  were 
fewer  by  2219  than  during  the  same 
period  of  1849;  i.  e.  even  before  the 
cholera  had  manifested  itself  in  the 
form  of  a  malignant  epidemic 

The  principal  diseases  which  have 
undergone  a  diminished  rate  of  morta- 
lity are  scarlatina,  typhus,  small-pox, 
cholera,  influenza,  and  hooping-cough. 
Of  the  cholera,  Dr.  Webster  remarks : — 

"  But  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
current  year  the  contrast  has  been 
marked,  and  highly  satisfactory;  not 
more  than  eight  persons  having  died  of 
cholera  since  the  1st  of  last  January, 
intead  of  516  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1849.  The  fact  now  stated 
is  highly  important,  and  may,  I  hope, 
be  taken  as  an  indication  that  cholera 
will  not  prove  so  epidemic  and  pestilen- 
tial during  next  summer  and  autumn 
as  it  was  Fast  year." 

The  mortality  from  a  few  diseases  has 
increased.  This  has  been  especially 
observed  with  respect  to  measles,  and 
in  a  less  degree  with  diarrhoea  and  dy- 
sentery. 

The  great  and  sudden  diminution  in 
the  rate  of  mortality,  which  took  place 
in  the  last  quarter  of  1849,  is  worthy  of 
remark.  Thus,  if  we  compare  July, 
August,  and  September,  with  October, 
November,  and  December,  we  find  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Webster  that— 

"  In  the  former  period  the  total  deaths 
from  all  diseases  were  27,109.  but  in  the 
latter  they  decreased  to  12,877,  being  a 
diminution  of  more  than  half,  or  54  per 
cent  Cholera  and  diarrhcea  continued 
to  prevail  throughout  October  and  No- 
vember of  last  year,  though  in  a  rapidly 
decreasing  ratio,  so  that  976  individuals 
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died  of  these  diseases  during  the  entire 

auarter ;  nevertheless,  this  period,  and 
le  first  three  months  of  the  current 
year,  have  proved  more  healthy  than 
the  corresponding  period  for  several 
previous  years." 

What  are  the  influences  which  have 
contributed  to  produce  this  favourable 
result  even  up  to  the  present  date?  Dr. 
Webster  refers  them  to — 

"  1.  The  improved  physical  condition 
of  the  population.  2.  The  abundance 
of  good  and  cheap  provisions.  3.  The 
less  variable,  and  hence  more  salu- 
brious, condition  of  the  atmosphere. 
4.  The  increased  attention  recently 
given  to  sanitary  measures.  5.  The 
greater  care  paid  by  individuals  to  their 
own  health,  in  consequence  of  the 
alarm  experienced  during  the  previous 
pestilence.  And,  6.  The  removal,  by 
the  recent  epidemic,  of  a  large  number 
of  the  debilitated,  dissipated,  and  dis- 
eased portion  of  the  population,  so  that 
there  remained  less  pabulum  morbi  as 
compared  with  former  years ;  while  the 
survivors  were  also  better  able  to  resist 
the  inroads  of  disease." 

We  must  demur  to  8,  for  since  the 
commencement  of  March  until  the  pre- 
sent time  we  have  had  great  and  sud 
den  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere : — a  difference  of  from  15° 
to  20°  has  been  observed  in  as  many 
hours.  As  to  4,  Dr.  Webster  admits 
that  more  has  been  said  than  done : — 

"Although  much  has  been  recently 
said  respecting  sanitary  measures,  and 
a  few  judicious  improvements  have  been 
commenced,  very  little  advance  in  the 
right  direction  has  as  yet  been  made. 
As  I  have  previously  adverted  to  this 
subject,  and  shewn  its  importance,  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat  my  argu- 
ments ;  but  I  would  now  again  assert 
as  strenuously  as  formerly,  that  all 
nuisances,  whether  public  or  private, 
must  be  abated.  Vested  rights,  and  in- 
dividual interests,  must  yield  to  the 
health  of  communities.  On  this  point, 
talus  reipublica  est  suprema  lex;  and, 
as  on  such  a  question  there  can  be  no 
mistake,  there  ought  assuredly  to  be  no 
compromise." 

It  has  been  long  an  admitted  fact, 
that  the  deaths  in  the  year  following  an 


epidemic,  undergo  a  great  diminution, 
owing  to  the  removal  of  the  infirm  and 
unhealthy.  The  cholera  epidemic  of 
1849  is,  in  this  respect,  like  others  re- 
corded by  medical  writers. 

"Similar  results  followed  the  disap- 
pearance of  influenza,  which  prevailed 
so  severely  during  the  winter  of  1847- 

48.  In  the  quarter  ending  June  80, 
1848,  the  number  of  deaths  was  3,510 
fewer  than  in  the  preceding  three 
months.  Again,  after  the  cessation  of 
scarlatina,  which  was  unusually  preva- 
lent and  fatal  during  the  winter  of  1848- 

49,  the  aggregate  mortality  decreased ; 
the  deaths  from  all  causes  registered  in 
the  quarter  ending  June  80, 1849,  being 
2,422  fewer  than  those  in  the  three 
months  ending  81st  March,  Hence,  it 
may  be  generally  predicted,  with  some 
confidence,  that  whenever  any  epidemic 
malady  prevails,  and  removes  numbers 
of  the  population,  the  subsequent  sea- 
son or  year  will  probably  be  more 
healthy,  and  fewer  deaths  will  occur, 
than  under  other  circumstances.  This 
arises  much  from  the  removal  by  the 

Erevious  epidemic,  of  the  subjects  most 
able  to  disease ;  but  there  may  be  also 
other  evident  causes  in  operation,  al- 
though it  is  often  impossible  to  point 
out,  and  still  less  to  define  precisely, 
the  association  of  every  influence,  how- 
ever consistent  the  results  may  seem 
with  general  experience.'' 

For  the  first  time  for  many  years  the 
deaths  in  the  summer  months  of  1849 
exceeded  the  births;  nevertheless,  ac- 
cording to  the  statistical  paper  before 
us,  the  hiatus  made  by  the  cholera  has 
been  already  more  than  filled  up,  and 
we  are  now  increasing  in  numbers  as  if 
no  such  malignant  disorder  had  been 
so  recently  prevalent  among  us. 

"The  remarkable  excess  of  births 
over  deaths,  which  has  taken  place  in 
London  during  the  last  two  quarters,  is 
worthy  of  notice;  particularly  as  his- 
tory informs  us,  that  increased  fecun- 
dity is  the  ordinary  sequence  of  a  pes- 
tilence. In  the  first  three  months  of 
the  above  period,  4819  more  persons 
were  born  than  died  in  London ;  and 
during  the  second  quarter,  the  excess 
was  5,428,  thus  making  a  total  of  10,237 
more  births  than  deaths  in  six  months ! 
And  if  to  that  number  we  add  the  4,067 
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fewer  deaths  uegia tared  during  that  pe- 
riod, as  compared'  with  the  correspond- 
ing six  months  of  1848  49,  the  vacuum 
made  by  the  cholera  will  be  found"  al- 
ready faBy-fifled  upr  Ifa  escsB*of  dsatfw 
during  July,  August,  and  September 
1849,  as  compared  with  the  same  months 
of  1848,  amounting  to  13$09,  having 
been  replaced  by  14,304  persons" — 
10,237  more  Births,  and  4,967  fewer 
deaths.  In  &ctr  ercnidmg  immigrants' 
from  the  provinces,  who  may  be  set  off 
against  emigrants  to  the  colonies  or 
elsewhere,  there  are  69$  more  human 
beings  now  resident  in  London  than 
after  the  devastating  disease  of  last 
autumn.  This  fact  is  highly  consolav 
tory,  and  tends  to  shew  the  compensat- 
ing power  of  the  laws-  of  nature,  at  liter 
same  time  that  it  indicates  the  power 
and  care  of  our  beneficent  Creator:." 

Dr:  Webster  has  rendered  good  ser- 
vice to  medical  statistics  by  the  publi- 
cation of  this  interesting  document* 
We  trust  tint  ha>  wilt  be>  indwncLto 
continue  Bis  pfair  of  giving  to*  the  pro* 
fession  at  Biennial  summary  of  the 
health  of  the  metropolis ;  and- that  other 
medical-  men  00  equal  esperience  will 
Be  induced'  to  follow  his  example:  The 
method  which  he  has  pursued'  is  Both 
scientific  and  practical,  and  any  one 
desirous  of  a  model  of  statistical  r» 
search,  will  find  it  in  Dr.  Webster's 
pamphlet. 

While  on  Sanitary  Statistics-  m  must 
not  overlook  the  fact;  that  in  at  least 
one  provincial  town,  a  monthly  report 
of  the  mortality  and  public  health  is 
regularly  puhnshed.  The  town  which 
has  set  this  creditaBle  example  is  Ox- 
ford ;  and  the  public  and'  profession  are 
indebted  to  Dr.  Greenhill  and:  Mr  Allen 
for  this  periodical  record  of  the  progress 
of  disease  and  mortality.  The  plan 
pursued  resembles  that  of  the  Registrar- 
General,  with  the  useful  difference,  that 
instead  of  three  there  are  six  subdivi- 
sions of  deaths  acoording  to  agss.  Some 
explanatory  notes  are  also  introduced 
with  respect  to  individual  cases. 


The  publication  of  such  Reports  is 
afli  tha  great  towns  and  cities  of  the1 
empire-wadd  Be  attended  with  the  Beet 
results  to  medical'  science  ,-  and  we  do- 
not  think  that  members  of  the  medical 
profession  could  Be  more  usefully  em- 
ployed than  in  collecting  and  pnBHshing 
facts  of  this  kind.  The*  funds  required 
for  this  purpose  should  Be  provided  Bj* 
local  subscription  among  the  inhabi- 
tants; or,  where- this  resource  fails,  the 
aid  of  Government  should  Be  extended 
to  the  support  of  a  plan  washout  which, 
sanitary  legislation  can  make  butlitflei 
prugiuuu. 

W»  hwve  great  pleasure  in  announ  (ring- 
to  our  readers  that  a  Society  ftr  the  inv 
veatigation  of  Epidemic  diseases,  to  be* 
eattedt  the'  EnnunoLoeca/Ui.  Socibty, 
isnowin  eeurse  of  formation.  It  ha* 
Been-  long  felt  that  the  suBject  of  the 
origin  and  diffusion  of  Epidemic  dis-  - 
ease  had  not  received,  that  psaetioal  hv 
veatigation  at  the  hands  of  medical  men 
which  a  question  so-materially  affecting 
the  health  of  nations  demanded.  The 
recent  visitation  of  cholera  has  given  a 
new  stimulus  to  this-  inquiry ;  and  we 
think  that  all  practitioners  who  have 
had.  experience  in  this  and  other  epi- 
demic diseases  should  at  once  associate 
themselves  with  the  new  Society. 

H  Ahr  wafp  Homg.  gnU  die-  iiiiwfci 
Bime,.  aber  nummmtfttrafn  tchmeieh*U 
*r  dim  Omtmm  twm>  Tanmnde**" 

The  Society  is  still  in  want  of  sup- 
post  :  it  is  slowly  But  steadily  adding  to 
its  numbers.  The  list  of  vice-presidents 
has  Been  filled  up ;  and  several  gentle- 
men, likely  to  promote  very  effectually 
the  important  objects  of  the  Society, 
have  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
President,  Dr.  Babington,  to  Become 
members  of  the  Council  Ttis  expected 
that  in  a  very  short  time  the  Society 
will  be  in  a  position  to  commence  active 
operations. 
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On  tie  Operation  for  Srtmgulat&t 
Hernia.      By    Etuax  Kaacocbv 
F.R.C.S.E".,  Surgeon,,  and  Lecturer 
on  Surgery,  Charing  Crass  Hospital,. 
Sso.   &c.     8vo.  ppi   94..  London:: 
Churchill.  1850. 
The  object  of  Mr.  Hanerwk'sr  work  w 
the  investigation:  of  tha  merits  of  tho 
operation  for  relieving  strangulated  hei^ 
ma  by  the  division  of  the  stricture 
without  opening  the  sac.   To  this  end" 
the  author  first  examines  the  validity  of 
the  objections  to  the  usual  operation ; 
he  next  inquires  into  the  statistics  ad- 
duced in  favour  of  not  opening  the  sac ;, 
and  in  the  last  place  submits  some-  iter; 
judicious  obseBvations  on.  the  general 
treatment  of  these  cases.. 

In  reference  to  the  first  point,  we  may 
observe  that  an  affirmative  answer  to- 
the  fallowing  questions  will  pat  our 
readers  in  possession-  of  Mr.  Hancock's 
opinion  on  the  subject  For  the  facts 
and  reasonings  with  winch  he  ably  sup- 
ports this  opinion  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  work  itself  :  to  quote- 
portions  thereof,  would  be,  by  mutila- 
tion, to-  impair  the  practical  value  of 
the  author's  remarks. 

"  In  the  first  place,,  them-  aw  tines  oh- 
j actions- valid  os  tenahleP  Have  net  the 
authors  in  question,  ia  their  anxiety  to 
support  their  own  peculiar  views,  over- 
looked the  real  cause  of  failure,  and  grasped; 
at  the  shadow  whilst  they  neglected  the 
substance  ?  Hare  they  not,  by  heedlessly 
exaggerating  the  danger  of  tha  usual  me- 
thod, and  erroneously  attributing  to  the 
operation  the  failures  which,  in  reality,  re- 
sulted from  causes- entirely  independent  of 
such  operatunv  created  unnecessary  aiasm 
and  anxiety  as  to  its  probable  termination. ; 
and  thus  tended  to  perpetuate- that  system 
of  delay,  which  we  have  all  se  much  reason, 
to  deplore,  as  leading  to.  *  unsueetasful 
efforts,'  pressure,  and  bruising  the  intes- 
tines, and  postponing  the  operation  until  it 
is  merely  regarded  as  a-  forlorn  hope  ? 

Mr.  Hancock's  examination  of  the 
statistics  which  have  lately  been  ad- 
duced in  favour  of  dividing  the  stricture 
without  opening  the  sac,  snows  them  to 
be^  on  the  contrary,  conclusive  against 
this  mode  of  operating. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  treat- 
ment, the  author  expresses  a  strong 
opinion,  which  he  supports  by  reference 
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to  the  best  authorities,  that  the  too  long 
employment  of  the  taxis  has  been  a  co- 
pious source  of  fatal  consequences. 
Mr.  Hancock  demonstrates  also  the  in- 
jurious effects  of  the  employment  of 
purgatives,  and  supports  his-  statements 
by  quoting  cases  recorded  by  Mr.  Cook, 
in  the  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  in  which 
the  advantage  of  a  free  exhibition  of 
opium  after  the  operation,  and  the  ab- 
stinence from  purgatives,  are  well  shown. 
Under  the  head  of  treatment,  Mr. 
Hancock  speaks  of  the  beneficial  effects 
of  chloroform,  which  he  says  he  has 
found  to  supersede  the  use  of  the  warm 
bath,  bleeding,  opiates,  &c.  &c.,  m  tile 
speedy  reduction  of  the  hernia  in  many 
cases,  while  the  patient  is  spared  the 
dangers  resulting  from  delay  and  unne 
cessary  handling;  where  the  operation 
after  all  has  been  found  necessary,  and 
in  the  performance  of  which  the  author 
has  found  chloroform  a  very  valuable 
aid 

Mr-  Hancock  appends  a  few  cases 
and  tables  which  illustrate  and  confirm 
his- views.  We  strongly  commend  ta* 
14  Deductions,"  with  which  the  author 
closes  his  works  m  indeed  the-  whole 
work  itself,,  to  the  earnest  study  of  all 
surgeons. 

Jf  Msmted  of  HVenentary  (^hmistrj, 
Theoretical' and  Practical.  By  Georoe 
Fownbs,  F.R.St,  Ac:  3d  Edition.  8vo. 
pp.  805.  London :  Churchill  I960. 
We  take  blame  to  ourselves  that  we  hare- 
nob  sooner  announced  the  appearance  of 
a  third-  edition  of  this  useful  manual. 
This  edition  has  been,  brought  out  under 
the  superintendence  of  Dk  Bence  Jones  ; 
and  it  ia  proper  to  observe  that  the- 
Animal  Chemistry,  left  unaltered  by- 
Mr.  Fownes,  has  received1  from  the  hands 
of  the  editor  those  eorreetions  and  al- 
terations which1  tile  advances  made  in 
this  branch  of  science- had  rendered' ne- 
cessary. The  work  has  deservedly 
found  a  large  circulation  among  stu- 
dents; and  this  edition  will  no  doubt 
have  as  favourable  a  reception  as  those 
which  have  preceded  it  Its  convenient 
size  and  portability  are  strong  recom- 
mendations, especially  when  other  well- 
known,  treatises  on  chemistry  are  ac- 
quiring a  magnitude  and  reaching  a 
price  which  cannot  fail  to  frighten  a 
beginner. 
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3ProceeDing*  of  £oc(ctic*. 

EOYAL  MEDICAL  AND  CHIEtJB- 
GICAL  SOCIETY.  . 
Tuesday,  Jane  35,  1850. 
Db.  Addison,  Phesideht. 

Two  Caaee  of  Idiot*  with  Abeenee  of  the 
Thyroid  Body  and  Symmetrical  Swell- 
ing* of  Fat  Titeue  at  the  eidee  of  the 
Neck.  Bv  T.  B.  Cuhling,  F.R.S.,  Sur- 
geon of  the  London  Hospital. 
Case'  I. — In  July  1849,  Dr.  Little  invited 
the  author  to  see  a  case  of  eretmiem  at 
the  Idiot  Asylum,  Highgate,  and  to  exa- 
mine some  swellings  at  the  sides  of  the  neck, 
the  nature  of  which  was  doubtful,  but  which 
had  been  suspected  to  be  enlargements  either 
of  the  lobes  of  the  thyroid  body,  or  of  the 
lymphatic  glands.  The  inmate  waa  a  fe- 
male child,  10  years  of  age.  She  measured 
two  feet  six  inches  in  height.  The  head 
was  heavy-looking,  the  forehead  flat,  and 
the  fontanelles  inclosed.  The  countenance 
had  a  marked  and  very  unpleasant  idiotic 
expression.  The  mouth  was  large,  and  the 
tongue  thick  and  protuberant.  At  the 
outer  sides  of  the  neck,  external  to  the 
sterno-cleido  muscles,  there  were  two  tole- 
rably symmetrical  swellings,  which  had  a 
soft,  doughy,  inelastic  feel.  Similar  swell- 
ings, but  smaller  and  lees  defined,  were 
observed  in  front  of  the  axilla).  No  en- 
largement existed  in  front  of  the  neck. 
The  girl  had  no  power  of  speech,  but  waa 
able  to  recognise  her  parents.  She  had  a 
severe  attack  of  erysipelas,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  considerable  abscess  in  the  thigh. 
A  second  attack,  accompanied  with  glos- 
sitis and  stomatitis,  caused  her  death  fifteen 
months  after  her  admission  into  the  Asy- 
lum. On  examination  of  the  body  by  Mr. 
Callaway,  the  swellings  in  the  neck  were 
found  to  be  composed  of  fat,  and  to  occupy 
the  posterior  triangle  of  either  side  of  the 
neck,  dipping  downwards  behind  the  cla- 
vicles ana  filling  the  axxUse.  They  were 
not  enveloped  in  capsule,  but  consisted  of 
fat  of  a  loose  lobular  structure. 

Case  II.— In  November  1849,  a  female 
infant,  set.  six  months,  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Curling  for  examination,  on  account  of 
some  anomalous  swellings  in  the  neck.  She 
had  a  marked  idiotio  expression — a  large 
face,  with  a  small  head  and  very  receding 
forehead.  The  tongue  was  large  and  pro- 
tuberant. On  the  sides  of  the  neck,  lying 
obliquely  across,  there  were  two  soft  sym- 
metrical swellings,  of  an  oval  shape.  The 


author  was  struck  with  the  strong  resem- 
blance which  this  case  presented,  both  in 
respect  to  the  tumors  and  the  general  as- 
to  the  idiot  at  Highgate.  The  infant 
convulsed  December  7th.  On  dissec- 
tion, nothing  abnormal  was  observed  in  the 
brain,  exoept  a  remarkably  small  develop- 
ment of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum. 
A  very  careful  examination  was  made  of 
the  neck,  .but  no  thyroid,  nor  trace  of  this 
gland,  could  be  discovered.  The  swellings 
in '  the  neck  were  found  to  consist  of  fat 
tissue,  without  any  investing  envelope,  and 
loosely  connected  to  the  surrounding  parte. 

The  author  remarks  that  he  is  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  case  on  record  in  which 
a  deficiency  of  the  thyroid  gland  has  been 
observed  in  the  human  body.  He  considers 
it  highly  probable  that  the  abnormal  de- 
posits of  fat  in  the  neck  were  dependent 
on  the  absence  of  those  changes  which 
result  from  the  actions  of  the  thyroid,  or 
on  some  imperfection  in  the  assimilating 
processes  consequent  on  the  want  of  this 
gland.  In  conclusion,  the  author  states 
that  in  the  foregoing  cases  we  have  ex- 
amples of  a  defective  brain,  or  of  creti- 
nism, combined  with  an  entire  absence 
of  the  thyroid,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  tending  to  confirm  the  more  modern 
opinion,  that  the  coincidence  of  these 
two  affections  is  accidental,  or  that  they 
have  no  direct  relation. 

A  Que  of  Hemiplegia,  in  which  Lota  of 

Speech  wm$  a  prominent  tymptom.  By 

Robot  Dxmr,  M.B.C.8. 

The  subject  of  the  communication  died  in 
a  state  of  coma  on  the  18th  of  April  last, 
in  the  66th  year  of  her  age.  It  was  her 
third  apoplectic  seizure.  She  was  of  a 
mixed  temperament,  the  sanguineous  and 
nervous,  and  of  active  habits.  Her  first 
attack  occurred  on  the  6th  of  October, 
1844,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  up  to 
which  time  she  had  enjoyed  good  health. 
The  author,  on  being  called,  found  her  in 
a  state  of  coma,  with  stertorous  breathing, 
head  hot,  face  flushed  and  turgid,  mouth 
drawn  down  to  one  side,  pulse  full  and  la- 
bouring- She  was  bled  and  purged  freely. 
In  a  few  hours  she  became  conscious,  but 
was  found  to  be  hemiplegio  on  the  right 
side.  Her  recovery  was  quick;  she  re- 
gained the  free  and  full  use  of  the  arm  and 
leg,  and  in  a  few  months  her  general  health 
appeared  to  be  completely  re-established. 
One  peculiarity  remained,  which  arrested 
the  attention  of  the  author,  and  led  him  to 
suspect  the  existence  of  some  structural 
lesion  of  the  encephalon, — the  habit  of  using 
one  word  for  another,  and  of  not  applying 
the  proper  and  appropriate  names  to  the 
things  signified. 

Her  second  attack  took  place  on  the  17th 
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May,  1847.  She  was  found  by  her  daughter 
on  the  morning  of  that  day,  lying  in  a  state 
of  insensibility  on  her  back,  upon  the  floor 
of  her  bed-room.  The  author  was  struck 
with  the  contrast  between  the  symptoms 
of  this  and  those  of  the  former  seizure. 
There  was  the  same  deep  coma,  but  no 
stertor ;  the  lace  was  pale,  and  bedewed 
with  a  cold  clammy  moisture  j  the  extremi- 
ties were  cold,  and  the  pulse  was  feeble, 
weak,  and  fluttering.  An  opposite  treat- 
ment was  indicated  and  followed.  Ammo- 
nia and  Hoffman's  anodyne  were  given 
freely.  She  was  again  found  to  be  hemi- 
.plegic  on  the  right  side.  Active  reflex 
movements  were  excited  by  tickling  the 
foot,  but  none  could  be  induced  in  the  upper 
extremity.  She  slowly  but  gradually  un- 
proved, and  ultimately  got  remarkably 
well.  But  she  was  paralysed  and  speech- 
less for  the  remainder  of  her  life.  All  the 
special  senses  were  intact ;  the  motions  of 
the  tongue  were,  free,  and  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  deglutition.  She  was  perfectly 
sensible,  and  took  an  interest  in  passing 
events.  But  she  could  not  say  yet  or  mo, 
and  never  got  beyond  the  utterance  of  the 
monosyllable  dot!  dot!  The  conscious 
failure  of  the  effort  found  expression  in  a 
hopeless  shake  of  the  head,  and  often  in  a 
gush  of  tears. 

Her  last  and  fetal  attack  took  place  on 
the  14th  April,  when  in  the  act  of  being 
undressed  for  bed.  She  was  found  by  the 
author  in  a  state  of  extreme  collapse  and 
comatose,  with  loud  stertor,  and  with  the 
left  side  as  helpless  as  the  right,  completely 
paralysed.  The  teeth  were  so  firmly  fixed 
that  nothing  could  be  got  into  the  mouth, 
and  she  died  on  the  fourth  day  of  the 
attack.  • 

Poit-morter*  examination. — At  the  post- 
mortem  inspection,  the  upper  two-thirdi  of 
the  anterior  lobe  of  the  left  hemitphere  was 
found  in  a  state  of  disorganization— apulpy 
mass  ;  the  middle  and  posterior  lobes  were 
healthy.  The  corpus  callosum  was  de- 
stroyed, except  at  its  anterior  and  inferior 
reflexion,  and  so  also  was  the  upper  half  of 
the  corpus  striatum  on  the  left  side.  The 
optic  thalamus  was  likewise  shrunken  to 
less  than  half  its  natural  size,  its  upper 
surface  being  greatly  wasted.  The  anterior 
commissure  and  fornix  were  gone,  but  the 
corpora  geniculate  were  sound. 

On  the  right  side  the  hemisphere  was 
healthy,  but  when  its  lateral  ventricle  was 
laid  open  a  small  and  recent  apoplectic 
clot  was  seen  upon  the  upper  and  anterior 
surface  of  the  corpus  striatum ;  the  whole 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  corpus  was  in  a 
state  of  ramollissement,  and  indications  of 
white  softening  were  seen  also  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  thalamus.  The  cerebellum 
said  basis  of  the  brain  were  healthy. 


The  author  considers  the  case  to  present 
some  points  of  interest  in  reference  to  the 
localization  of  the  faculty  of  speech.  He 
observes,  a  great  mass  of  evidence  has  been 
collected  in  support  of  the  opinion  of  Gall, 
that  the  seat  of  the  faculty  of  speech  is  in  , 
the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain.   He  refers 
to  the  memoirs  of  M.  Belhomme  and  M. 
Bouiflan,  read  before  the  "  Academic  Ra- 
tionale de  Meclecine  de  Paris"  in  1848,  in 
support  of  Gall's  opinion,  and  then  cites 
two  opposing  cases  from  Andrei's  "  Cli- 
nique  Memctde,  Maladies  de  l'Encephale," 
in  which  the  disease  was  in  the  corpus 
striatum.   In  considering  this  subject,  he 
says,  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  perfect 
speech — that  is,  the  power  of  giving  utte- 
rance to  our  thoughts  in  suitable  and  ap- 
propriate language— depends  upon  the  duo 
relation  between  the  centre*  of  volition  and 
of  intellectual  action ;  and  that,  thus  consi- 
dered, the  apparently  conflicting  evidence 
which  has  been  adduced  as  to  the  seat 
of  the  faculty  of  speech,  admits,  in  his  opi- 
nion, of  a  satisfactory  explication.  The 
thought  is  framed  and  moulded  for  expres- 
sion in  the  centre  of  intellectual  action,  but 
the  due  agency  of  volitional  power,  and 
consequently  the  integrity  of  its  seat  of  ac- 
tion, is  needed  to  give  it  utterance.  And 
while  it  is  universally  admitted  that  the 
oerebra  are  the  great  centres  of.  intellectual 
action,  he  believes  with  Gall,  and  of  which 
the  present  case  affords  corroborative  proof, 
that  the  anterior  lobes  are  the  seat  of  the 
faculty  of  speech ;  and  he  asks,  Is  it  not 
equally  true  that  the  corpora  striata  are 
the  great  centra  of  volition,  and  therefore 
does  it  not  necessarily  follow  that  loss  of 

rch  may  alike  result  from  diseases  of 
anterior  lobes,  or  of  such  portions  of 
the  corpora  striata  as  are  in  direct  relation 
with  tnemP  He  concludes  by  saying,  in 
the  case  narrated  it  is  manifestly  obvious 
that  with  the  disorganization  of  the  left  an- 
terior lobe  its  functional  power  was  en- 
tirely abolished,  and  that  although  the  right 
hemisphere  was  healthy,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  from  the  history  of  the 
case,  that  it  maintained  and  exercised  its 
function  as  a  centre  of  intellectual  action, 
still  the  volitional  power  was  wanting  to 
give  utterance  to  the  passing  thought,  for 
the  corpus  striatum  whs  not  in  its  integrity. 

On  a  Que  of  to-catted  Chylout  Urine. 
Bv  Hxhbt  Brtcb  Joirra,  M.D.  F.B.S., 
Physician  to  St.  George's  Hospital. 

G — — ,  harness-maker,  est.  82,  born  in 

Trinidad,  came  to  Scotland  when  eight 
years  old,  and  had  been  in  XiDnHtm  for 
twelve  years.  In  tho  «nii*r  of  1848-9  ho 
observed  that  his  urine  was  at  times  thick 
and  white,  This  becoming  w«r*  ««nH- 
Buy  us,  with  increasing  wsaku»*»,  I 
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■ap  work  on  the  26th  of  Hay.  1849.  Dr. 

Front,  among  other  things,  gave  Mm  cod- 
Jiver  oil,  and  ike  was  sent  to  Margate  for 
lot  sea-baths.  On  the  19fh  of  October  lie 
name  to  me,  complaining  of  severe  jiflri-n  in 
the  Joins,  and  he  passed  milky  water  in  my 
room.  The  mimiiti  nuoxoaoopioal  details  of 
the  Appearance  of  .this  urine,  which  .con- 
tainodiat,  albumen,  fibrin, blood-globules, 
and  alkaline  salts  of  the  blood,  ace  given  at 
length.  The  urine,  each  time  it  was  passed, 
was  brought  dauj  to  me.  The  chemical 
details,  with  an  analysis  of  the  blood,  will 
he  published  in  the  next  -volume  of  the 
Philosophical  Transactions. 

Very -chylous. 
Animal  food,  88  observations   ..  3 
Vegetable  food,  91  ditto     .     .  2 


Previous  to  trying  any  mfldidnaa,  easeful 
observations  were  made  on  the  effect  of 
different  diets  on  she  .appearanoe  of  the 
fatty  matter  in  the  urine. 

The  first  series  of  observations  was  71, 
from  Nov.  6  to  Sot.  16,  whan  .diet  was 
daflfly  sBumal  food 

The  second  series  of  observations  waa  91, 
from  Kov,  16  to  Kov.  30,  when  it  ma 
ehie%  vegetable  food. 

The  third  .series  of  observations  was  17, 
from  Jfev.  30  to  Deo.     when  it  was  chiefly 
animal  So  od. 
Henae  total— 


Owlaua.  fljifhUy  chylous.  Not  chitons. 
87  40  8 

20-40  29 


Whether  fee  ffiet  was  animal  or  vegeta- 
We,  the  <urine  was  most  fatty  after  dinner ; 
trod  least  fatty,  or  not  at  all  so,  before 
"breakfast.  It  was  more  irequently  chylous 
jrfler  animal -flhan  after  vegetable  food ;  and 
it  was  oftener  free  from  chyle  before  'break - 


feat,  when  the  diet  was  vegetable,  Chan 
when  it  consisted  more  of  animal  food. 

The  effect  of  pressure  by  means  of  a  belt 
was  then  tried  the  diet  being  chiefly  vege- 
table. 


Uerr  cajlons.    Cbjloas.  fihgbUjrcaytotiB.  Not  ohyfcrae. 
Ath  series,  27  observations,  from  ) 

Dec. 7th to  11th  ...  .J 
Sth  series,  42  observations,  fsem  \ 

Dec.  12th  to  18th  .  .  .  .) 
6th  series,  &8  observations,  from  5 

Dec.  J  8th -to  26th  ...  .J 


2 

7 

6 

12 

6 

11 

12 

14 

1 

16 

17 

» 

from  "ftns  it  appears  fhat,  during  the 
•days  when  -the  belt  was  tight,  the  -urine  was 
less  chylous  than  on  the  dayB  when  the  belt 
•was  loose.   The  difference  was  not  very 

Vary  cbjrkna. 

7th  series,211  ooservationsa  from  ~>  „ 
Dec  26th  to  Jan.  28th.   -   .}  ' 
In  much  stranger  doses — 

8th  series,  89  observations,  from  \  - 
Jan. 29th  to  JFeb.  11th  ..    .    ..  j  1 


great;  Imt  the  patient  stated  that  tho 
pressure  relieved  the  pain  in  the  back  very 
much.   Matico  was  then  tried : — 


Chylous. 
87 

10 


Slightly  cbjdoHs.  Not  ckyfloua. 
69  166 


28 


Uy  comparing  these  results  with  the  ob- 
Bervations  when  no  medicine  was  taken,  the 
improvement  is  very  evident. 

OalEc  acid  was  then  tried, — a  drachm  in 
the  course  of  the  day. 

Sth  series,  -from  i*eh.  18,  after  breakfast, 
to  16th,  26  observations :  after  the  14th  no 
fatty  matter  was  observed  in  the  urine. 

vFrom  Feb.  16th  to  20th,  19  observa- 
tidois  :  no  fet  or  albumen  present. 

from  Feb.  20th  to  March  4th,  75  ob- 
servations :  no  chylous  appearance. 

Erom  March  4th  to  24th  (he  was  at 

Urine  chylous  in  different 


60 

no  chylous  ap- 


work),  98  obaervafionB: 
pearance. 

From  March  24th  to  April  6fh,  72  ob- 
servations :  no  chylous  appearance  j  the 
gallic  acid  was  stopped. 

Erom  April  6th  to  June  14th,  360  ob- 
servations :  the  urine  on  each  occasion  was 
free  from  chyle  or  albumen. 

The  results  from  the  6th  of  November  to 
the  14th  of  June  are  best  Bhown  by  sup- 
posing 1000  observations  in  each  series  had 
been  made : — 


1st.  On  animal  food  . 
3d.  On  vegetable  food    .  . 
"3d.  With  pressure,  belt  loose 
4th.  With  pressure,  belt  %*ht 

6th.  On  matico  

6th.  'On  gallic  acid  .  .  . 
7th.  After  gallic  acid.  .   .  . 


968  times. 
910 
667 
638 
474 
17 
0 


Seat  from  cbyfc. 
32  times. 
.90 
838 
862 
826 

1000 
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The  gallic  acid,  was  taken  for  68  days. 
Oh  the  third' day  the  albumen  and' ft t  dls- 
appeared  from  the  urine.;  and'  for  89'  dhy* 
after  the  medicine  wbb  left  off  tile  disease 
did  not  reappear,.,  and  the  patient'  has  re- 
sumed his  work  fbr  102  days. 

A  second'  case  is  related  in  whibH  the 
urine  was  once  observed!  to  Be  chylous  in 
St.  George's  Hospital  in  1840.  Three, 
months  afterwards  this  patient  died  at 
Plymouth,  and),  on  post-mortem  examina- 
tion, no  disease-  of  tHe  kidney  was  per- 
ceived. 

Observation*  an  prolonged  Rxpiraiory  Mur- 
mur at  a  Sign  of  Incipient  Phthitia.  By- 
TuEOEHELua  Thompson,,  MJD.  E.&S.,. 
Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Consurup- 
tk>n  and  Disease*  of  the  Chest.. 

The  author,  after  referring  to  the  opi- 
nions of  various  auscultators,  particularly 
Laennec,  Jackson,  Fournet,  and  Cowan, 
proceeds  to  state  that,  in  the  ordinary 
healthy  condition,  the  expiratory  murmur 
is  Tory  slight,  and  very  little  more  distinct 
in  one  part  of  the  chest  than  in  another  ; 
and'  that  in  some  individuals  it  is  naturally 
inaudible,  excepting  perhaps  during  hurried 
breathing.  Ih  the  natural'  condition  he 
considers  the  duration  of  the  expiratory 
sound  equal  to  about  a  fdurth  of  that  of  the 
inspiratory;  the  inspiratory  and  expiratory 
movements  being  about  equal  in  duration,, 
and  three-fourths  of  the  latter  being  per- 
formed in  silence.  In  determining  how 
much  of  altered  rhythm  may  depend  on 
extension  of  the  expiratory  murmur,,  and. 
how  much  on  dhninution  of  the  inspiratory, 
the  author  adopts  Dr.  Sibson's  plan  of 
counting,  the  number  of  strokes  which  can 
be  given  in  beating  time  with  the  finger 
during  the  presence  of  each  murmur.  The 
natural  elasticity  of  the  lungs  is  essential' to. 
soft  and  uniform  expiration.  Wherever 
there  is  considerable  consolidation  from 
tubercular  or  pneumonic  deposit,  bronchial 
expiration  may  be  induced ;  and  when  the 
walls  of  the  pulmonary  cells  are  only  slightly 
thickened,  and  the  neighbouring  structure 
is  becoming  occupied  with  the  glairy, 
greyish  deposit  characteristic  of  early 
phiftisiB,  the  diminished' contractility  of  the 
cells,  interrupted  passage  of  air,  and  in- 
creased power  of  conducting  sound,  may  be 
sufficient  to  render  the  expiratory  murmur 
more  durable,  coarse,  and.  audible.  '  A 
diversity  of  opinion,  however,  exists  regard- 
ing the  value  of  this  change  of  murmur  as 
a  sign  of  incipient  phthisis ;  and  the  au- 
thor, with  a  View  to  determine  its  aigniff- 
cancy,  gives  in  this  paper  the  results  of  an 
analysis  of  308  cases  selected  from  those 
out-patients  of  the  Hospital' fbr  Consump- 
tion in  whom  he  noted"  prolonged,  expiratory 


murmur  as  the  most  prominent  symptom^ 
In  20  there  was  either  bronchitis,  or  em- 
physema., In  the  TummTmig^gflfi  the  symp- 
tom under,  consideration  waa  observed  al- 
most invariably  near  the  summits  of  the 
lungs.  Ih  108  on  the  right,  in  56' on.  the 
left,  in  about  124 on  both  sides;  in  this 
respect  contrasting  with  wary  inspiration, 
the  frequency  of  which  the  writer  has  found 
to  preponderate  greatly  on  the  left  sida- 
( Monthly  Journal  of  Medicine,  June  184S).. 
With  a. lew.  exceptions,  reffirable  chiefly  to 
bronchitis  or  congestion,,  he  has  not  re- 
corded any  instances  in  which  prolonged', 
expiratory  murmur,  when  onoe.  established,, 
ever  ceased  to  be  obvious,  unless  superseded' 
by  signs  of  more  advanced  disease-.  After- 
describing  the  usual  course  of  the  symp- 
toms, the  author  mentions  that  the  moat 
frequent  special  accompaniment  was  hae- 
moptysis,, which  occurred  in  91  cases  out  of 
the  288 ;  that  is,. in  more  than  31. per  cent.. 
Assuming  that,  of  the  hospital  patienta 
taken  generally,  about  43  per  cent.  have, 
haemoptysis  before  softening  takes  place, he 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,,  whilst  on 
the  one  hand  the  coexistence  of  haemoptysis 
in.  patients  with  prolonged  expiration  is. 
sufficiently  frequent  to  strengthen  the  sup- 
position that  there  is  a  connection  between, 
this  altered  murmur  and  phthisis, — on  the. 
other  hand  the  frequency  of  haemoptysis  in 
these  patients  is  so  much  below  its  are--  . 
rage  in  consumptive  cases  generally,  as  to- 
point  towards  two  important  conclusions,, 
namely — 

1st.  That  prolonged  expiratory  murmur 
takes  precedence  of  other  signs. 

2dly.  That  haemoptysis  mora  frequently 
follows  than  precedes'  the.  deposition  of 
tubercle. 

The  writer  proceeds  to  prove,  from  the 
facts  recorded,  the  fallacy  of  the  opinion, 
that  prolonged  expiratory  murmur  may 
exist  on,  the  right  side  irrespective  of  dis- 
ease ;  but  as  this  delicate  indication  may*, 
in  a  majority  of  instances,  be  first  detected, 
in  that  situation,  he  recommends  the  careful, 
examination  of  the  upper  part  of  the  chest, 
especially,  on  the  right  side,  with  reference, 
to  this  sound,  whenever  hereditary  phthisis 
is  probable, — a  measure  which  has  some- 
times led  him  to  detect  disease  not  pre- 
viously suspected.  He  concludes  with  the. 
expression  of  his  opinion,,  that  in.  the  ab- 
sence of  certain  sources  of  fallacy*  such  aa 
bronchitis  and  emphysema,  this  disturbed 
rhythm  of  the  murmur  is  the  most  early 
and  significant  sign  of  phthisis  ;,  and  that* 
especially  under  favourable  circumstances,, 
and  with  approprite  treatment  from  tha, 
first  detection  or  this  symptom,,  the  dura- 
tion of  the  disease  will  be  found  considera- 
bly to  exceed  the  period  commonly  aa_- 
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Account  of  a  Can  in  which  an  Abtcett 
formed  in  the  Veticnla  Seminole*,  and 
pruned  fatal  by  Perforation  of  the  Blad- 
der and  Extravasation  of  Put  into 
the  Abdominal  Cavity.  By  Mitchell 
Henry,  Assistant  Surgeon  to,  and  Lec- 
turer on  Morbid  Anatomy  at,  the  Mid- 
dlesex Hospital. 

The  patient  in  question,  a  sailor,  20  years 
old,  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Crawford 
in  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  He  was  ad- 
mitted on  the  19th  December,  1849,  with 
symptoms  simulating  those  of  hip-joint 
disease,  and  extreme  pain  in  the  lorn  and 
of  the  left  side.  His  urine  was  very  thick 
and  scanty,  and  caused  burning  pain  in  its 
passage  along  the  urethra.  There  was 
much  febrile  disturbance,  with  a  quick 
small  pulse,  constipated  bowels,  and  a 
loaded  tongue.  Leeches  to  the  groin,  with 
calomel,  opium,  and  colchicum  internally, 
alleviated  his  symptoms  for  the  time ;  but 
they  afterwards  returned  with  increased 
severity. 

The  day  after  his  admission  the  urine 
was  observed  to  be  loaded  with  pus,  which 
the  patient  stated  he  had  noticed  at  inter- 
vals for  three  weeks  before.  Ha  denied 
that  he  had  ever  suffered  from  gonorrhoea, 
or  any  form  of  syphilis,  and  said  he  had 
never  experienced  difficulty  in  passing  his 
urine.  On  the  22nd  his  febrile  symptoms 
ran  so  high,  that  Jviij.  of  buffed  and  cupped 
blood  were  drawn  from  the  arm,  with  some 
relief.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
blood  passed  with  the  urine  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  continued  to  do  so  until 
the  26th,  in  spite  of  gallic  acid  and  other 
medicines  which  were  given  to  check  it. 
On  the  29th  violent  purging  came  on,  and 
continued  until  the  next  day :  it  was  pre- 
ceded by  pain  in  the  abdomen,  but  there  was 
no  rigor.  Medicines  and  leeches  relieved  the 
pain  in  some  measure,  and  stopped  the 
purging ;  but  on  the  3d  of  January  the 
abdominal  tenderness  returned,  and  about 
12  o'clock  he  died  in  much  agony,  retaining 
consciousness  to  the  last. 

Pott-mortem  examination  by  Mr.  Henry, 
12  hours  after  death.— The  body  waa 
blanched  and  emaciated,  the  abdomen  tym- 
panitic. There  was  nothing  abnormal 
discerned  in  the  cavities  of  the  head  or 
thorax. 

On  cutting  open  the  abdomen  it  was 
found  to  be  filled  with  a  great,  quantity  of 
cream-coloured  fluid  pus,  evidently  from 
an  abscess,  and  not  the  produce  of  perito- 
nitis. The  peritoneum  covering  the  liver 
and  intestines  was  inflamed,  but  not  in  an 
extreme  degree.  The  abdominal  organs, 
including  the  kidneys,  were  healthy  and 
natural  in  appearance,  except  that  they 
were  pale.  The  bladder,  which  contained 
some  purulent  fluid,  and  was  perforated 


by  an  ulcer  as  large  as  a  sixpence,  was  re- 
moved, together  with  the  penis,  testicles,  ure- 
ters, and  kidneys,  for  further  examination. 

The  source  of  the  pus  was  so  far  ex- 
tremely obscure :  the  spine,  pelvis,  hip- 
joint,  particularly  the  left  one,  where  there 
had  been  so  much  pain,  were  carefully  ex- 
amined, without  throwing  any  light  upon 
its  origin ;  and  it  was  not  for  some  time 
that  the  case  was  cleared  up  at  alL 
Finally,  however,  the  remains  of  a  large 
abscess  was  discovered  in  the  situation  of 
the  left  vesicula  seminalis,  which  was  nearly 
destroyed  by.  suppuration.  The  abscess 
had  perforated  the  bladder  by  a  small 
rounded  hole,  and  discharged  its  contents 
into  that  viscus ;  and  as  at  the  same  time 
the  peritoneum  reflected  from  the  side  of 
the  bladder  had  been  perforated  too,  the 
pus  had  found  its  way  into  the  abdominal 
cavity,  and  set  up  the  fatal  peritonitis. 
What  had  excited  the  inflammation  in  the 
vesicula  which  had  preceded  the  forma- 
tion of  the  abscess,  is  not  clear,  but  the 
perforation  of  the  bladder  must  have  taken 
place  long  anterior  to  death.  The  time 
when  the  peritoneum  became  involved 
cannot  however  have  been  far  distant  from 
the  attack  of  haemorrhage  by  the  urethra, 
which  was  shortly  followed  by  the  abdomi- 
nal inflammation.  . 

The  interest  of  the  case  lies  principally 
in  this — that  the  vesiculss  seminales, 
though  not  exempt  from  disease,  are 
very  rarely  affected  with  active  inflam- 
mation, giving  rise  to  symptoms  recog- 
nizable during  life :  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  more  chronic  inflammation,  de- 
scribed by  Lallemand  as  extending  to  them 
from  the  ejaculating  ducts  in  severe  forms 
of  spermatorrhoea,  may  not  occasionally 
become  more  acute,  and  result  in  abscess. 
Such  maybe  theexplanation  of  obscure  cases 
of  inter-pelvic  abscess,  the  seat  of  which 
is  uncertain.  In  like  manner,  abscess  of 
the  vesicula  seminalis  may  be  confounded 
with  abscess  of  the  prostate  gland : 
and  lastly,  the  excessive  pain  at  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  which  now  and  then  follows 
gonorrhoea,  accompanied  with  shivering  and 
discharge  of  pus  with  the  urine,  may  result 
from  an  abscess  of  the  vesicula  seminalis, 
which  is  not  of  itself,  of  course,  a  mortal 
disease,  unless  it  chance  to  discharge  its 
contents  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

To  the  case  is  appended  one  by  Mr. 
Cook,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  where  abscess  of 
the  vesicula  seminalis  was  diagnosed 
during  life,  and  punctured  through  the 
rectum,  with  immediate  relief  As  the 
patient  fortunately  got  well,  the  accuracy 
of  the  diagnosis  could  not  be  tested ;  but 
the  symptoms  were  very  like  those  detailed 
in  the  case  above,  especially  of  the  exist- 
ence  erf  pamm  and  around  tr^  hip-joint. 
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After  the  papers  had  been  read,  aa  it 
stall  wanted  a  few  minutes  to  10  o'clock, 
the  President  invited  Mr.  Solly  to  favour 
the  Society  with  any  observations  he  might 
wish  to  make  on  the  interesting  and  prac- 
at  oase  which  he  had  corn- 


Mr.  Sollt  observed,  bis  object  in  bringing 
the  case  before  the  Society  was  rather  to 
elicit  the  remarks  and  opinions  of  others  on 
the  treatment  of  such  cases,  than  to  offer 
any  observations  of  his  own.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  deeply  interesting  case,— -one  in- 
volving grave  responsibility,  which  was 
keenly  felt  by  the  surgeon ;  and  therefore  it 
was  that  free  discussion,  and  the  open 
avowal  of  the  opinions  of  men  of  experience, 
was  what  he  courted  and  desired.  After  a 
most  careful  review  and  consideration  of 
the  whole  case,  bis  own  mind  rested  on 
the  conviction,  that  the  treatment  could 
not  have  been  varied  with  any  chance  of 
different  result. 

Mr.  Solly  much  regretted  there  could  be 
no  discussion  upon  Mr.  Dunn's  valuable 

Sper.  From  what  he  could  gather  from 
;  reading  of  it,  in  the  first  seizure,  it 
appeared  the  etructure  of  the  brain  was 
implicated,  and  the  faculty  of  speech  affect- 
ed, and  that  this  lesion  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  subsequent  serious  affection  and 
loss  of  speech. 

Mr.  Dttkk  said,  the  peculiarity  to  which 
Mr.  Solly  had  alluded,  of  using  one  word 
for  another,  and  of  not  applying  appro- 
priate and  proper  names  to  the  things  surni- 
fled,  wss  noticed  from  the  time  of  the  first 
attack.  He  considered  the  oase  to  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  localization  of 
the  faculty  of  tpeech.  One  main  object  of 
his  paper  was  to  show  how  opposing 
evidence  on  this  point  admitted  of  a 
satisfactory  explication.  The  case  itself 
afforded  corroborative  proof  of  the  opinion 
of  Gale,  that  the  faculty  of  speech  was 
located  in  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain. 
But  as  the  power  of  perfect  speech  depended 
upon  the  due  relation  between  the  centra 
pf  intellectual  action  and  volition,  he 
maintained  that  loss  of  speech  would  alike 
result  whether  the  disease  was  situated  in 
the  anterior  lobes  or  in  such  parts  of  the 
corpora  striata  as  are  in  direct  relation 
with  them. 

The  thought  was  framed  and  moulded 
for  expression  in  the  seat  of  intellectual 
action,— the  anterior  lobes ;  but  the  due 
agency  of  volitional  power,  and  the  inte- 
grity of  the  corpora  striata,  as  its  seat  of 
action,  were  needed  to  give  it  utterance. 

The  President  then  congratulated  the 
fellows  on  the  prosperous  condition  of  the 
Society,  Ac.  &c.  and  the  meeting  broke  up. 


ACADEMY  OP  MEDICINE,  PARIS. 
Jane  18,1880. 

^  Disinfecting  Liquid*. 
M.  HuavrsB  read  an  official  report  on  a 
disinfecting  liquid  prepared  by  MM.  Ra- 
phanel  and  Ledoyen,  and  which  had  been 
submitted  for  the  report  of  the  Academy 
by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce. 

The  reporters  stated  that  this  liquid, 
whioh  consisted  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
lead,  appeared  to  possess  disinfecting  pro- 
perties ma  high  degree;  that  it  is  more 
especially  useful  where  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen is  evolved  by  decomposition;  and 
that  it  is  also  effectual  for  the  prevention 
of  putrefaction. 

In  the  discussion  whioh  followed  on  this 
report,  it  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
Academy  that  the  report  was  founded  on 
insufficient  data ;  it  wss  therefore  returned 
to  the  commission  for  a  more  extended 
series  of  comparative  experiments.  MM. 
Robert  and  Caventou  were  added  to  this 

OOnUXUBVlOQa 

Synovial  Cat*  of  tie  Writt. 
M.  Ooflsxuw  read  a  memoir  on  this 
subject,  of  which  the  following  is  a  sum- 
mary :— The  author  made  two  divisions  of 
those  growths — the  hydropic,  and  gangho- 
nary  oysts.  The  first  are  most  frequently 
found  on  the  sheaths  of  the  flexor  tendons 
of  the  wrist-joint ;  they  are  those  that 
were  named  "hydatids  of  the  wrist"  by 
Dnpuytren,  and  "  crepitant  tumors"  by  M. 
Velpeaa.  M.  Gossehn  states  that  two  dis- 
tinct bursa)  exist  on  the  flexor  tendons  of 
the  wrist,  instead  of  one,  as  usually  men- 
tioned by  anatomists;  that  some  variety, 
however,  is  met  with  in  the  position  of 
these.  This  anatomical  fact  is  applied  by 
M.  Oosselin  to  the  explanation  of  the  more 
frequent  occurrence  of  these  tumors  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  joint.  The  second, 
or  ganglionar^  cysts,  are  mat  with  on  the 
dorsal  aspect  of  the  wrist,  and,  according 
to  M.  Oosselin,  originate  in  certain  normal 
appendices  to  the  synovial  membranes  of 
the  joint,  whioh  may  be  regarded  as  syno- 
vial crypts  or  follicles.  The  author  found 
a  pathogenic  analogy  between  these  tumors, 
mucous  cysts,  and  sebaceous  wens. 


BIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OP  PARIS. 
President,  M.  Rates. 
Monthly  Summary,  March  1890. 

Influence  of  the  Nervut  Vayua  on  the 

Heart' t  Action. 
M.  BBOWJf-SEQUABD  related  experiments 
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from  -which 'lie  deduced  frachiMonfl!  the  re- 
verse of  those  which  attributed  to  the  ner- 
vut  vagut  a  direct  influence  on  the  action 
of  the  heart.  He  stated  that,  having  de- 
stroyed the  ganglia  of  thiB  nerve,  and  the 
medulla  oblongata,  in  the 'frog,  the  .pulsa- 
tions had  remained  unaffected  for  twenty 
or  thirty  days.  "M.  Brown-Seqnard  exhi- 
bited two  frogs  in  which  these  ganglia  had 
been  destroyed  fourteen  days  previously, 
and  in  which  the  pulsations  of  the  heart 
■were  regular  and  energetic. 

The  same  physiologist  also  exhibited 
several  gnmnUB  in  which  the  reflex  and 
other  phenomena  of  Mrimal  hfe  were  .per- . 
sin  tent,  -notwithstanding  the  whole  or 
-greater  portions  of  the  spinal  cord  had , 
'been  destroyed. 

Me  Amiemkat  OharacUrt  tfihe  Mm- 

hrama  Deeidua. 
M.  Gazbatt  presented  an  ovum,  of  «mn 
*  .or  eight  weeks  old,  expelled  entire  withite 
:  deciduous  membranes,  by  which  it  maa 
completely  enclosed.  On  minute  tnamsna- 
tion  this  membrane  was  found  to  pioseut 
two  surfaces, — one  uterine,  the  other  in  ge- 
lation with  the  chorion,  and  between  these 
a  cavity;  thus  supporting  the  rtheory  of 
the  formation  of  the  thcidwa  which  regards 
it  as  a  complete- sac,  formed  byjthe  double 
layers  of  the  membrane,  suruoundmgi«s» 
ovum  as  entirely  <m  the  shell  does  the  egg 
vi  a,  bird. 

Pafhtli/gtcul  'Specnttnu. 
If.  Q-t/bue  exhibited  a  sample  of  flbrons 
hypertrophy  of  Mary's  glands  (Oowpert). 

Vaginal  Tumor  oonl mixing  Portia**  of 
■<a  Fttlut. 

.  If.  Josbbt  j)s  LMnuua  presented  a 
tumor  about  the  size  of  a, hen'*  egg,  whiah 
had  been  removed  from  the  vagina  of. a 
woman  41  yean  of  .age,  in  whom  it  had 

.formed  an  impediment  during  labour.  It 
was  attached  by  a  pediokv and  after  deli- 
very had  been  removed  by  ligature ;  and 
on  exaniraatinn  was  found  to  consist  of  a 
.sac  filled  up  with  adipose  matter,  inter- 
mingled with  which  were  found  hair,  a 
fragment  of  bane,  a  portion  of  maxilla  with 
three  teeth— a  very,  large  molar,  an  incisor, 
and  a  canine,  of  the  aiae  of  adult  age.  In 
contact  with  them  was  a  portion  of  the 
cranial  bones.  The  summit  of  the  tamer 
was  covered  with  a  cellular-adipose  tissue, 
which  proved  to  be  omentum.  Its  walls 
consisted  of  three  membranes — an  external 
serous,  a  middle  muscular,  and  an  external 
mucous. 

M.  Jobert  suggested  that  ■  this  tumor 
originated  in  an  extra-uterine  pregnancy ; 
that  the  omentum  had  become  adherent  to 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina  by  inflam- 
mation, drawing  with  it  a  portion  of  omen- 
tum and  of  the  broad  ligament  j  and  that 


.in  the  course  of  .time  itf  had, perforated  the 
wall  of  the  vagina,  whence  it  was  finally 
.protruded  by  the  child's  head  during  the 
halt  labour.' 

-A  Cate  p/Dbttrmetim  of  the  Vat  J)eferam, 
accompanied  by  severe  pain  in  the  testicles, 
was  Belated  .by  "M.J)lTOeX. 

Adimwe  Herma^ria.  (Milky  >Urim») . 
If.  flasssB,  stated  "that  he  had,  several 
mm  ui-€Tiy ,  -painted  onttBe  frequent  oceur- 
-renoe  'oftthis  form  of  disease  in  tropical 
-ehnartes,  especiaBy  in?the  Msnmtius.  M. 
Bayer  related  a  recent  instance  thereof, 
wcenmpanind  mriih  stnetam  of  the  urettaa. 
The  patient  -was  a  native  of  the  Isle  of 
.BsirUi,  40  yaass  of  Jtge.  The  miflry  cha- 
Tsevsrvof -the  urine  'Has'fX'first  conolWNtft 
■withthe  piusesaw  of  Wood  in  that  exere- 
Tteon.  'Ocoeakmafry  the  mine  had  been 
•vetnedrinr  ehosf  •periods -perfeetly  healthy. 
M.  •fiayer  had  aomethnos  seen-ai>eneflcial 
influence  exerted  in  these  oases  by  a  Tesi- 
cVsnco  hi  dftonoc. 

TtraMogy. 

^."^ayer  exhibited  a  specimen  of  a  an- 
'pei  uuinerary  daw  in  a  craw -fish. 

^f.  DATAnrs  submitted  observations  on 
the  cyelopic  malformations,  with  the  fol- 
lowing eon  erosions  '.— 

1.  That  in  cycmcephala  the  encephalon 
is  always  seriously  deformed. 

2.  'That  Hs  lesions  are  seated  exclusively 
in  the  hemispheres. 

'3.  That  these  lesions,  though  variable, 
generally  consist  in  a  diminution  of  the 
hemispheres,  or  their' fusion  into  one  lobe. 

4.  A  -rudimentary  nose  or  snout  exists 
in-all- these  eases. 

6.  The  eye  may  be  present  without  an 
optic  nerve. 

6.  The  inferior  region  df  the  face  (the 
tongue  excepted)  participates,  more  or  less, 
in  the  atrophy  of  the  upper  parts. 

"7.  The  olfactory  nerves  may  be  distinct, 
or  muted  into  one  cord. 


ABBOSRIOB  OT  INSOLUBLE  BUBBTAKCS8. 
II.  Mshbomihes,  repeating  the  experiments 
of  Osterlns,  states  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
detecting,  globules  of  mercury  and  parti- 
cles of  sulphur,  charcoal, And  starch,  in  the 
blood,  and  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  organs. 
Having  inflated  the  lungs  of  an  animal  that 
had  been  fed  upon  charcoal,  and  submitted 
very  thin  slices  to  uucrosoopioal  examina- 
tion, he  says  he  detected  the  cerbonaoeoue 
particles  in  the  interveaicular  and  interlo- 
bular spaces,  while  the  same  could  not  be 
found  in  other  animals  of  the  same  species 
not  fed  on  carbon.  By  examining  the 
blood  of  the  mesenteric  vessels,  parti- 
cles of  starch,  readily  detected  by  iodine, 
were  met  with.  —  Archive*  dt  Median* 
*Utr*cktt  et  VVnum  JW-^oOgle 
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."WEST  BOBFOLK  Md> 
HOSPITAL. 

CASK  OP  EXCIBION  OP  TKH  HHH'  OT  TUB 
1HK5H-B0SBT. 

Bx  CttABLEa  Corww.MJ),  3T.E.C.S. 

Senior  Snrgeon  to  the  Wot  Norfolk  and  Lan 
Hospital. 

[Cantemad  from  sage  HMaoC  VoLto.  N.S-1 


Dae  20th,  BMft  Jessie  Bnttsn  has  im- 
proved in  every  way  since  the  report  of  the 
18th.  She  move*  herself  mere  easily  in 
bod,  but  yet  oomslazaa  crf  pain  in  the  bach 
and  loins  whilst  doing  eo.  The  hip  wound 
is  filled  up  with  grannladaone,  and  nearly 
healed  over.  The  limb  operated  upon  lies- 
comfortably  extended  on  a- pillow  ;  bat  the 
other  still  remainB  awkwardly  drawn,  up 
and  contracted  at  the  knee,  resisting  every 
attempt  by  friction  and  extension,  as  wafl 
as  the  endeavours  of  the  patient,  to- 
straighten  it.  Takes  the  cod-liver  ail  oc- 
casionally.  Eats  and  Bleeps  well 

I860,  Jan.  2d.— Experienced  pain  and 
much  on  easiness  in  tine  hip  (faring  the 
night;  thinks  she  sat  up  too  long  and 
moved  too  much,  in  bed  yesterday.  On 
examination  it  was  found  that  through  some 
inexcusable  negligence  the  patient  bad  been 
replaced  in  bed  last  evening  without  the 
usual  outer  support  to  the  limb.  The  limb 
was  much  everted,  and  the  tissues  about 
the  hip  in  oonseqaenee  considerably 
stretched.  A  livid  red  streak  was  also  ob- 
served coursing'  from  the  perineum,  over  the 
front  of  the  joint,  and  the  groin  una  very 
painful  and  swollen.  The  faulty  position 
of  the  kmb  instantly  rectified,  and  splints 
loosely  adjusted.  Hot  ehajnaaafle  fomen- 
tatiens  ordered  te>  the  groin.  To  remain 
perfectly  quiet.  The  cod-liver  oil  to  be 
discontinued. 

4th. — Has  been  comfortable  and  assy; 
the  red  streak  in  the  front  of  the>  joint  has 
nearly  disappeared. 

12th.— Is  cheerful  and  happy,  and  eats 
heartily,  but  gahm  ne  fink,  and  the  hip 
wound,  though  nearly  healed  over,  has  a 
fistulous  oarmnuMOation  with  some  burrow- 


ing abscess  through  which  a  rather  profane 
purulent  discharge  issues.  Give  again  the 
oiL  A  gka*  of  wine,  end  i  pint  of  porker, 
daily. 

88<L>— Has  been  much  ruffled"  the  bat 
three  or  four  days  by  a  bed-sore  over  the 
sacrnua,  from  which  a  subcutaneous  passage 
was- found  Imdcng  to  the  bash  sf  the  oppxmU 
hip,  ■  atnsj  an  mas.  Msten  of  ha  bemgalaw 


involved  irr  'ffirr -nr.  Them  ie>  a  i 
ofhaotie  irritation.  The  cbeaftn  flank  a» 
fin  weily ;  tier  pulse  is  hurried,  and'  tenguat 
furred  y  the- appetite  had,  and  she  ha*  evi- 
dently lost  flesh  ;  she,  however,  sleeps  welly 
is  free-  from  cough,  and  the  bowels  act 
deny  ;  there  ia  some  excoriation  about  the- 
hip.  wound,  but  ne  pain.  Placed  an  n 
water  bed,  and  the  sere  ever  the  saexum- 
further  pretested  bv  an  on-bladder  par- 
tially distended  with  water.  Ordered  a 
pokitahsy  sweetened  mintere-of  quinine  and 
sulphuric  acid,  and  to  have  off  the  wine' 
and  porter. 

Feb.  6th. — Ha*  improved  m  appearance-; 
is  easy  and  comfortable,  but  really  gains  no> 
ground 

9th.— Again  relapsing- 7  much  asexihurg* 
from  the  sores.  An-  ahesess  pewtanr  beknr 
the  left  hip;  ordered  BiaetiyjtaiiUa  ana  iodide- 
of  potassium,  and  any  food  or  beverage  she 
may  wish  for. 

16th.— Looking  better; 
Bed' 1 


Me^-Ther*  exist*  now,  in  addition  to 
the  sacral  bednwre,  s>  large  abscess  below 
the  left  trochanter  r  the  granulations  of  the 
right  hap  wound  hare  given  way,  and  the 
groin  is  osdemoteus-  and  painful.  The  ea> 
haaatarrg  discharge  ha*  not  yet  made  very 
groat  impresses*,  owing  to'  her  beingaMe-to* 
take  freely  generous  and  varied,  nourish- 
ment. Ordered  Syr.  Paps*,  at  Aeid.  Nitr.. 
DiL  p.  r.  n. 

28th.— Hectic  cheeses*,  and  slow  ernseiav 
tion.   Tumenwtiou  and  fluctuation  in  front 
of  the  pint  operated  upon. 
March  6th.— Large  abscess  pointing-  is 


. — Abscess  dispersed,  the  discharge 
escaping  through  the  hip  wound 

April  6th.— Psoas  and  gluteal  abscesses 
on  both  sides..   The  poor  girl  i»  quit*  re- 
signed, and  is  slowly  sinking. 
16th.— Death. 

Postmortem. — Body  emaciated  to  as 
extreme  degree,  the  lower  vertebral  spinou* 
processes  denuded  of  skin,  and  the  intern- 
ments over  the  sacrum  and  saero-iliae  arti- 
culations destroyed.  Extensive  caries  of 
sacrum  and  lumbar  vertebra,  and  destruc- 
tion of  intervertebral  substance,  coinnmni- 
eating  internally  and  externally  to  each 
ileum,  with  the  different  abscesses.  Lungs, 
and  other  viscera  healthy. 

Appearance*  at  the  rear  0/  opera***,— 
Lush  shortened  about  four  niches ;  the  ex- 
treme point  of  the  femur  discoloured  and 
dead-looking,  protruding' at  the  outlet  re- 
niahung  at  the  hip  wound.  On  reflecting 
thehrtegumenta,  the  end  ef  the  bone  war/ 
found  ndrng  just  above  and  upon  the  upper 
margin  of  the  aostafearam,  in  a  promising 
joint  eavity,  having  the  gluteal  muscles-  at- 
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taobed  by  tawny-looking  ligamentous 
structure,  serving  in  front  and  externally  as 
the  capsule  of  the  joint ;  internally  strong 
ligamentous  and  muscular  attachments  also 
existed. 

The  new  joint  end  of  the  femur  excited 
considerable  interest ;  it  was  found  much 
expanded  out,  and  presented  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  ossifio  reproduction,  forming 
an  admirable  compensatory  head  to  the 
abaft  of  the  thigh-bone  and  miniature  tro- 
chanters for  the  attachment  of  muscles  j 
posteriorly  it  had  suffered  from  pressure, 
and  was  somewhat  damaged  by  canes.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  straighten  the  obsti- 
nately contracted  state  of  the  left  knee : 
this  was  effected  after  dividing  the  ham- 
string tendons,  when  a  similar  laceration  of 
integuments  to  that  reported  during  the 
life  of  the  patient  took  place. 

Rbkakkb. — In  the  notes  already  pub- 
lished in  the  Gazkttx,  referring  to  this 
case,  it  is  stated  that  the  suffering  and 
hopeless  condition  of  the  patient,  and  the 
favourable  agency  of  chloroform,  alone 
prompted  the  attempt  at  relief  by  means  of 
excision  of  the  luxated  head  of  the  femur, 
and  that  nine  weeks  of  progressive  amend' 
xnent,  and  the  greatly  unproved  state  of  the 
girl's  health,  had  not  only  seemed  to  sanc- 
tion the  operative  procedure,  but  had  even 
led  to  anticipations  of  further  well-doing 
and  the  possible  favourable  termination  of 
the  case.  This  impression  was  much 
strengthened  on  the  18th  of  December, 
when  nature  spontaneously  threw  off  the 
only  apparently  remaining  portion  of  the 
diseased  shaft,  leaving  the  extremity  of  the 
bone  in  a  condition  similar  to  that  observed 
in  the  stump  shortly  after  amputation. 
From  this  period  it  will  be  seen,  by  the 
clinical  reports  now  given,  that  the  case 
continued  to  wear  a  most  satisfactory  as- 
pect up  to  the  2d  of  January,  when  for  the 
first  time  a  disagreeable  train  of  symptoms 
presented  themselves  at  the  seat  of  opera- 
tion, following,  if  not  caused  by,  provoking 
negligence.  These,  though  succeeded  by 
periods  of  amendment,  failed  to  lull  suspi- 
cions of  lurking  mischief,  the  patient  re- 
maining in  a  stationary  condition,  and  the 
hip-wound  continuing  to  discharge  freely 
as  if  from  some  distant  source  of  mischief. 
The  misgivings  entertained  were  soon  after 
confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  fresh  mani- 
festations of  constitutional  scrofula,  placing 
the  case  beyond  hope  :  from  this  time,  Jan. 
23d,  the  patient  lingered  in  a  state  of  calm 
resignation,  until  April  16th,  when  she 
sunk,  emaciated  and  exhausted,  after  sur- 
viving the  operation  six  months,  during 
which  she  very  frequently  expressed  her 
thankfulness  for  the  relief  and  comparative 
comfort  it  had  afforded  her.   The  post- 


mortem appearances  at  the  hip  demon- 
strated how  admirably  nature  adapts  her- 
self to  such  emergencies,  and  confirmed  the 
opinion  previously  formed,  that  failure  in 
the  present  instance  was  alone  attributable 
to  the  advanced  stage  of  disease  and  e*> 
ham t ion  at  the  time  the  operation  was 
undertaken. 

The  want  qf  ntcceu,  though  not  at  all 
surprising  under  such  unpromising  cir- 
cumstances, may  possibly  serve  equally  the 
exclusive  advocate  and  the  unmitigated 
opponent  of  the  operation,  as  a  subject  for 
criticism ;  the  one  referring  to  the  period 
of  relief,  prolongation  of  life,  and  the  state 
of  the  parts  operated  upon  in  favour  of  the 
proceeding,  but  alleging  from  the  result 
that  the  case  was  improperly  selected.  The 
other,  perhaps  not  less  captiously,  insisting 
that  the  operation  was  altogether  futile  ana 
inadmissible,  and  that  the  same  amount  of 
ease  might  have  happened  had  it  not  been 
performed  at  all.  In  such  a  spirit  of  par- 
tisanship I  take  no  share :  ^wtHw  do  I 
presume  from  my  limited  observation  to 
offer  any  positive  opinion  as  to  what  cases 
are  most  fitted  for  the  operation.  On  the 
score  of  severity  or  difficulty  I  certainly 
think  no  objection  can  be  urged  against  it, 
having  found  the  exposure,  isolation,  and 
sawing  off  the  head  of  the  bone  a  much 
easier  proceeding  than  I  had  experienced  in 
two  resections  of  the  elbow ;  and  in  another 
case,  now  in  progress  at  the  hospital,  at 
which  I  assisted,  the  head  of  the  femur 
(truly  greatly  absorbed)  was  readily  reached 
and  turned  out  of  the  wound,  and  the  ope- 
ration completed  with  the  greatest  ease. 
Though  fully  alive  to  the  prejudicial  in- 
fluence of  scrofulous  cachexy,  and  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  operation  is  rather  ap- 
plicable to  a  necrosed  than  to  a  carious  con- 
dition of  the  bone,  I  yet  should  feel  justi- 
fied in  again  resorting  to  excision  (in  the 
absence  of  visceral  complication),  even 
under  like  unfavourable  circumstances,  to 
those  above  reported,  as  well  as  in  eases  less 
advanced  of  open  hip  disease,  attended 
with  luxation  and  disease  of  the  head  of 
the  femur. 

The  complete  success  attending  Mr. 
Morris's  case  of  excision  of  the  head  of  the 
femur,  reported  in  the  Medical  Times  of 
Jan.  19th,  1860,  led  me  to  visit  Spalding 
to  gain  a  sight  of  the  patient ;  and  truly 
nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  or  unex- 
pected. A  period  of  about  twelve  weeks 
had  sufficed  to  convert  the  case  into  a  sort 
of  talipes  equinus :  the  wound  was  soundly 
closed,  and  free  motion  existed  at  the  hip, 
the  end  of  the  femur  being  locked  appa- 
rently against  the  upper  rim  of  the  aceta- 
bulum. The  youth  planted  the  toes  and 
extremity  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  with  firm- 
ness upon  the  ground,  and  skipped  and 
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hopped  about  with  erident  ease  and  satis- 
faction. Mr.  Morris  has  some  reason  to 
be  proud,  and  may  be  excused  being  some- 
what didactic,  his  case  having  been  pro- 
nounced, by  a  gentleman  who  omits  no  op- 
portunity of  writing  in  favour  of  the  opera- 
tion, one  "  altogether  the  mott  tatitfaetory 
and  inter  et  ting  of  thote  hitherto  recorded." 
I  cannot,  however,  but  feel,  that,  whilst 
errors  of  diagnosis  as  to  the  position  and 
state  of  the  head  of  the  bone  occur  even  in 
able  hands,  and  a  doubt  exists  as  to  the  fit 
cases  in  which  the  operation  may  be  under- 
taken with  propriety,  it  will  be  right  to  ex- 
ercise the  greatest  Caution  to  avoid  a  too 
ready  and  unnecessary  resort  to  the  opera- 
tion, and  I  am  strengthened  in  suoh  a  view 
by  the  recent  observation  of  a  formidable 
case  of  diseased  hip,  attended  with  luxation, 
and  considerable  sero-purulent  effusion, 
where  the  joint  has  been  tapped  several 
times,  and  in  which  the  head  of  the  femur 
now  lies  quietly  upon  the  dorsum  of  the 
ileum  with  no  other  inconvenience  than  a 
shortening  of  the  limb  and  some  inconsi- 
derable lameness. 


48rtira!  total*  an*  Inquest*. 

DEATH  nOK   CHLOBOFOEK    XS  BUB- 
CUOAL  OFHKATIOSB. 

Alt  investigation  took  place  last  week,  be- 
fore Mr.  Payne,  coroner  for  London  and 
Southwark,  and  a  special  jury,  in  the  board- 
room of  Guy's  Hospital,  respecting  the 
death  of  Alexander  Scott,  aged  34,  a  police 
constable  of  the  B  division,  who  died  from 
the  effects  of  chloroform,  while  undergoing 
an  operation  for  the  removal  of  a  portion 
of  the  right  hand. 

James  Scott,  of  Creek-road,  Deptfbrd, 
■stated  that  the  deceased  was  his  brother. 
In  May,  1849,  the  deceased  received  an 
injury  to  the  right  hand,  while  on  duty, 
by  having  one  of  his  fingers  bitten  by  a 
man  whom  he  had  taken  into  custody  for 
creating  a  disturbance.  The  middle  finger 
was  soon  afterwards  amputated  by  a 
surgeon  at  Deptfbrd,  but  deceased  always 
complained  of  great  pain  in  the  limb.  On 
Wednesday  week,  deceased  was  advised  to 
apply  at  Guy's  Hospital,  with  a  view  of 
having  some  operation  performed  to  relieve 
him.  Witness  came  to  the  hospital  on 
Wednesday  last,  just  after  the  operation 
had  been  performed,  and  then  found  his 
brother  dead.  By  the  coroner. — Had 
heard  since  the  death  that  deceased  had 
died  under  the  influence  of  chloroform, 
taken  by  his  own  wish,  as  he  (the  deceas- 
ed) could  not  bear  the  pain  attending  the 
operation. 


John  Lacy,  dresser  to  Mr.  Edward  Cock, 
one  of  the  surgeons,  stated  that  he  first 
saw  the  deceased  on  the  morning  of  Wed- 
nesday last.  Witness  examined  the  right 
hand,  and  found  that  the  second  finger 
had  been  removed  at  the  knuckle-joint. 
Mr.  Cock  was  present,  and  every  thing 
having  been  arranged  chloroform  was  ad- 
ministered to  the  deceased  by  the  machine, 
but  not  taking  effect  it  was  applied  by  a 
napkin.  In  about  two  minutes  the  chloro- 
form had  the  proper  effect.  The  operation 
was  then  commenced  by  Mr.  Cock,  when 
the  deceased  appeared  to  be  fainting,  and 
just  as  Mr.  Cock  had  completed  it  the 
deceased  appeared  to  be  dead. 

Mr.  Edward  Cock,  surgeon  to  the  hos- 
pital, said,  the  deceased  was  sent  to  him  by 
a  surgeon  at  Deptfbrd  for  severe  pain  in 
the  right  hand.  One  of  the  fingers  had 
been  removed,  and  deceased  suffered  great 
pain  at  the  stump.  Witness  found  him  to 
be  a  strong  vigorous  man.  The  bone  was 
in  a  diseased  state,  as  were  also  the  nerves, 
producing  very  great  tenderness  of  the 
arm  and  right  side  of  the  body.  The  only 
remedy  was  to  remove  the  end  of  the  bone 
and  diseased  nerves.  The  deceased  came 
into  the  hospital  to  have  the  operation 
performed ;  when  deceased  said,  "  I  hope, 
Mr.  Code,  you  will  give  me  chloroform',  for 
I  cannot  bear  the  pain."  Witness  inform- 
ed him  that  he  would  rather  not  use  it,  and 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  taking 
it;  but  the  deceased  added  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  have  it  administered 
to  him.  Witness  always  objected  to  the 
use  of  chloroform,  for  it  could  never  be 
given  without  some  degree  of  danger.  The 
ordinary  machine  was  used,  and,  as  it 
had  not  the  effect,  witness  directed  that  a 
napkin  should  be  folded  into  the  shape  of 
a  cone,  which  was  applied  with  chloroform. 
The  operation  of  removing  a  portion  of  the 
bone  occupied  one  minute  and  a  half,  but 
before  it  was  completed,  the  blood  which 
was  gushing  out  suddenly  stopped,  when 
witness  directed  Mr.  Lacy  to  feel  the  pulse 
of  deceased,  and  they  then  found  that 
deceased  had  expired.  The  Coroner. — 
What  was  the  cause  of  death  P 

Witnett. — The  chloroform,  most  un- 
doubtedly. In  this  instance,  a  very  small 
quantity  had  been  usadj  not  a  tenth  part 
of  what  had  been  administered  in  other 
cases.  Witness  could  not  account  for  the 
patient  dying,  and  was  certain  there  was 
no  disease  about  him.  So  strong  and 
powerful  an  agent  was  chloroform,  that  it 
could  not  be  administered  without  some 
amount  of  risk  and  danger,  and  the  penalty 
the  pnblio  must  pay  for  the  alleviation  from 
pain  would  be  a  death  occasionally.  A 
similar  death  occurred,  about  \2  months 
since,  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  many 
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oth^.acat'hs  might  be«eordatL  Umight 
he  wed  one  or  *wo  thonsand  times,  or 
mere,  *ueoeeBfuliy,  and  was  of  .great  esaist- 
aaae  to*beK»pwatBi.  2fte  ptiMte  ought  4o 
know  the  danger  and  great  ritk  attending 
die  aitmmulratim.  In  many  cases  where 
voMoroform  had  baan  used  witness  kad 
waited  with  breatMes*  attention  for  the  re- 
go  very  of  the  patient.  Witnem  ettemgly 
.  objected  to -it*  t*e. 

The  ooranar  than  summed  up  the 
.evidence,  and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict 
of  "  Died  from  the  effect*  of  chloroform." 


^He&kal  XtttcHfgtoTr. 


XHS   HBDICAL  JRBBQRM  ftOSOTiaN.  BAX- 

xoxrae  Qujarnoss  of  ike  sjjcionxl 

Notice  and  Schedule  addressed  by  the 
Council  of  the  National  Institute  to  the 
General  Practitioners  of  Medicine,  Sur- 
and  Hidwifery  in  England  and 

Hanover  Square  Rooms, 
4,  Hanover  Square, 

June  24th,  18S0. 

fiZBf — ESve  yean  ago  the  sen  tunaate  of 
nearly  five  thousand  general  practitioners 
were  recorded  in  favour  of  a  sew  and  inde- 
pendent incorporation  of  the  general  prac- 
titioner* in  this  kingdom,  and  recent  eir- 
xfumetances  have  rendered  it  incumbent 
that  the  opinions  of  the  aaane  dhus  of  the 
profession  should  be  again  taken  m  the 
necessity  and  expediency  of  this  maaaure. 

Having,  by  repeated  eommunieations 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  and  with  the  Council  of  the 
College  of  Burgeons,  fully  ascertained  the 
impracticability  of  ao  altering  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  College  as  to  render  its  arrange- 
ments acceptable  to  the  general  practitioners 
throughout  the  country ;  and  since  any 
.alteration  (hat  could  be  effected  in  the 
-College  of  Surgeons  would  not  meet  the 
just  complaints  of  the  large  number  of 
medical  men  practising  legally,  although 
not  members  of  the  College,  the  Cauncilof 
the  Institute  consider  that  any  further 
attempts  to  open  the  College  must  prove 
fruitless,  as  respects  the  main  objects  of 
medical  reform,  and  that  she  only  means 
of  improving  the  status  of  the  general 
pvaotiiaonexa,  and  restoring  peace  to  the 
pwfeasxm,  would  be  kw  the  «atobliabment 
of  an  independent  collage,  giving  to  the 
general  practitioners  the  full  control  of  she 
education  of  their  mean  hers  in  medicine, 
surgery,  and  midwMary,  and  enrolling,  as 


one  bony  annpnrate,  in  jd  institution  x>f 
their  own, 'every  general  practitioner  of  the 


I  have  the  honour  to  be,  air, 

lonr  obdt.  humble  servant, 
Qjcobope  Boss,  Secretary. 

Objectt  of  the  National  InetHnte  of  Medi- 
cine, Surgery,  and  Midwifery. 

The  principal  objects  of  the  Institute 
are,  to  maintain  an  efleotive  organization 
of  the  general  practitioners— to  expose, 
discourage,  and  suppress,  by  registration, 
and  every  other  practicable  means,  illegal 
.aud  unqualified  practice — to  employ  all 
legitimate  mem  for  the  purpose  of  urging 
upon  the  Government  aud  the  Legislature 
the  claims  of  the  general  practitioners  of  this 
country  to  corporate  rights — to  promote  a 
high  standard  of  education  and  qualifica- 
tion, with  a  satisfactory  test,  by  efficient 
examination,  fur  every  individual  autho- 


rised by  law  to  practise  medicine,  surgery, 
and  midwifery — and  to  (form,  irrespective 
of  the  special  colleges,  an  Institution  com- 
prising within  itself  the  entire  range  of  me- 
dical and  surgical  knowledge. 

The  body  of  general  practitioners  in- 
cludes— Every  gentleman  who  was  in  prac- 
tice previous  to  the  1st  of  August,  1815  ; 
and  every  Licentiate  of  the  Apothecaries' 
Society :  also  every  Fellow  or  Member  of 
any  Royal  Collage  of  Surgeons  in  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  Scotland;  every  Doctor 
or  Bachelor  in  Medicine,  of  any  University 
of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  every  Fellow 
or  Licentiate  of  any  Collage  of  Physicians 
of  the  united  Kingdom, — in  actual  practice 


Hots. — According  to  the  principles  of 
the  National  Association  and  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute,  the  dispensing  of  medi- 
cines ought  not  to  constitute  a  disqualifi- 
cation for  offices  of  honour  and  emolument. 
The  dispensing  of  medicines  must  at  all 
times  rest  with  the  individual,  and  must 
depend  upon  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  may  happen  to  be  placed  with 
his  patient  and  the  public. 

Schedule. 

An  you  desirous  of  a  separate  incorpora- 
tion of  all  the  qualified  general  praoti- 
ttoaem  of  medicine,  surgery,  and  mid- 
wifery in  an  independent  college  of  their 
own,  upon  the  elective  principle,  compris- 
ing within  its  own  limits  the  entire  range 
of  medical  and  aurgioal  scoanoe  and  prac- 
tice, with  the  control  of  the  education  and 
CTunination  of  future  meanbersP 
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BntMOTR  ST  TOTE  LATE  BR.  8.  A.  BARDSLEY. 


On  Satan-day  last,  a  Parliamentary  return 
was  issued,  allowing  that  in  1849  the  ram 
of  £78,424  16a.  74  wae  expended  in  the 
salaries  of  medical  officers,  and  £20,529  in 
the  salaries  of  schoolmasters  and  school- 
mistreat**;  making  a  total  of  £98,953  16a. 
11  d.  under  the  head  of  Poor  Law  Unions, 
in  England  and  Wales. 


♦3HKA.S    III  Iftl,  tt'li, 

<Oir  the  27th  uk.,  -the  ammal  court  of 
-the  governors  of  this  hospital  -was  held  at 
-Che  Condon  Tavern.  The  report  spoke 
favourably  of  the  progress  of  the  institution 
during  the  past  year ;  -the  income  having 
enabled -the  committee,  after  paying  off  the 
expenses  of  the  institution,  to  pay  the 
£500  which  remained  due  for  the  premises, 
and  to  invest  £1,000  in  -the  Three-and-a- 
quarter  per  <3ents.  At  the  anniversary 
dinner -the  large  sum  of  £1,847. 18s.  7<L  in 
donations,  and  £60.  Is.  subscriptions,  was 
realised,  including  contributions  from  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  the  King  of  Bavaria, 
the  Senate  of  the  free  city  of  Fran kf art- on- 
the- Maine,  and  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Cajnhridge.  The  number  of 
patients  tad  greatly  increased :  the  in- 
patients during  "the  year  numbering  474, 
<of  whicb  21  were  accidents ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  out-patients  being  2,896 :  making  a 
total  of  10,484  patients  relieved  sinee  the 
opening  of  the  hoapital  in  1846.  The  in- 
come durine  the  year  had  amounted  to 
48,881.  Wa.  96L,  in  addition  to  the  £1,490 
for  the  sale  of  the  garden ;  and  the  expen- 
diture amounted  to  £2,666. 19a :  leaving  a 
balance  of  £144.  lis.  9d.  The  expenditure 
included  the  purchase  of  £1,000  stock. 
This  report  was  adopted  on  the  motion  of 
Dr.  Sieveking. 

THE  BJJBJTBIAM  QBAffTOW. 

•Ow  Saturday  last,  according  to  ancient 
usage,  this  oration  was  delivered  at  the 
Xoyal  College  of  Physicians,  Trafalgar - 
square,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Paris,  Pre- 
sident of  the  College,  several  members  of 
the  council  in  their  robes  of  office,  and  a 
numerous  assemblage  of  other  distinguished 
members  of  the  medical  profession.  The 
oration,  which  was  in  Latin,  was  delivered  I 
by  Dr.  Wilson,  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  [ 
and  drew  forth  repeated  marks  of  ap- 
probation from  the  audience.  AHusion 
was  made,  among  other  topics,  to  the  ra- 
vages of  cholera  during  the  past  year,  and 
the  degree  of  skill,  perseverance,  and  philan- 
throphy  exhibited  by  the  medical  profes- 
sion during  that  trying  period.  The  new- 
fangled doctrines  of  hydropathy,  homoe- 
opathy, and  mesmerism,  were  also  touched 
upon  and  criticised.  The  learned  doctor 
did  not  omit  the  usual  tribute  of  respect 


to  the  genus  of  Harvey,  for  iae  great 


a.  a. 

W*  recently  recorded  the  death  of  this 
excellent  provincial  physician,  and  we  here 
subjoin  a  few  particulars  regarding  bis  life 
and  professional  'progress. 

Samuel  Argent  Bardsley  was  born  at 
Kervedon,  in  Bsaex,-en4he  CTth  April,  1764. 
When  in  his  fifteenth  year  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  rospectaWeenrgoen  hi  Not- 
tingham. At  the  termination  of  hie  ap- 
prenticeship, at  the  age  of  21,  he  continued 
his  medical  studies  in  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  Leyden,  at  which  Hatter  university  he 
graduated  in  the  year  1789.  It  was  the  first 
idea  of  the  deceased  to  settle  in  London, 
but  he  was  diverted  from  this  intention, 
and  for  two  or  three  months  resided  in 
JDoncaster,  with  the  view  of  practising  as  a 
physician  in  that  town.  Towards  the  de- 
cline of  1790,  however,  the  year  succeeding 
that  of  his  graduation,  circumstances  ren- 
dered an  appointment  to  the  Maaoheetcr 
Infirmary  open  te  him,  and  he  was  finally 
induced  in  November  ef  that  year  to  take 
up  his  residence  in  that  town.  Hereupon, 
his  election  as  physician  to  the  infirmary  en- 
sued, and  for  thirty-three  years  the  deceased 
wae  actively  and  zealously  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  those  responsible  duties 
which  attach  to  such  an  office.  During 
the  whole  of  this  period  he  constituted  the 
very -model  of  an  hospitable  physician,  both 
as  regards  the  scientific  direction  of  'Ms 
medical  observations , an d  the' warm-hearted 
benevolence  and  cheerfulness  with  which 
•his  services  consoled  the  objects  of  his  care. 
He  resigned  this  appointment  on  the  4th  of 
August,  1888.  fEVom  the  period  of  Dr. 
Bardsley's  relinquishment  of  the  medical 
duties  of  the  infirmary,  he  gradually  ceased 
to  undertake  the  eare  of  private  patients ; 
so  that,  in  fact,  at  the  time  of  his  decease, 
he  had  been  for-nearly  twenty-seven  years 
a  retired  physician.  Early  in  May  last,  he 
left  Manchester,  and  after  passing  one 
week  in  Cheltenham  and  another  in  Lea- 
mington, he  went  up  to  London,  and  re- 
mained there  for  a-week  apparently  in  his 
best  health.  On  the  24th  he  left  the  me- 
tropolis, to  pay  a  visit  to  a  friend  near 
Hastings.  The  day  after  his  arrival,  he 
complained  of  slight  indisposition,  as  if  he 
had  taken  cold ;  feverish  symptoms  en- 
sued, -which,  continuing  unabated,  termi- 
nated in  his  death  on  the  29th  oat.  He 
sank  gradually,  with  httle  «r  cm  pain,  in  a 
state  of  very  imperfect  consciousness.  Dr. 
Bardsley  was  a  man  of  uncommon  powers 
and  attainments.  Though  possessed  of  no 
remarkable  depth  or  or'  ~  ,:'  F 
there  was  yet  a  keen  sag 
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of  observation,  that,  to  a  practical  physi- 
cian, were  not  probably  of  less  importance. 
His  reading,  both  medical  and  general,  was 
extraordinary,  and  there  were  few  facta 
upon  which  a  singularly  retentive  memory 
did  not  enable  him  to  shed  light.  In  early 
life  he  published  a  valuable  and  useful 
volume  of  "  Medical  Reports,"  which  to 
this  day  ranks  in  the  standard  literature  of 
the  profession.  He  also  wrote  several 
papers  published  in  the  Manchester  Philo- 
sophical Society's  Transactions,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  medical  journals  of  the  day 
several  papers  upon  topics  of  practical  in- 
terest. His  body  was  privately  interred  in 
the  family  vault  at  St.  Saviours,  Chorlton- 
upon-Medloek,  it  being  conformable  to  the 
express  injunctions  of  his  will  that  his  fu- 
neral should  thus  be  conducted. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OP  THE  MIND  ON  DIS- 
EASE. THE  GREAT  EFFICACY  OF  SUGAR 
OP  MILK,  WHEN  PRESCRIBED  UNDER 
THE  FORM  OP  HOMOEOPATHIC  GLO- 
BULES. 

Some  genuine  homoeopathic  globules  were 
lately  submitted  to  chemical  analysis, 
under  the  following  circumstances.  A 
lady  who  had  been  suffering  from  chronic 
gastric  irritation,  and  who  could  get  no 
rest  at  night,  swallowed  thrte  of  the  glo- 
bules by  the  advice  of  a  homoeopathic 
friend,  who  assured  her  they  would  pro- 
cure refreshing  sleep.  In  about  two  hours 
after  having  taken  them,  she  fell  into 
a  sound  sleep,  and  rested  well  for  the  first 
time  for  many  weeks.  The  good  effects 
were  of  course  ascribed  to  the  globules. 

The  globules  were  white, — smaller  than 
millet-seeds,  and  three  of  them  (i.  e.  the 
dose  taken)  weighed  0*04  gr.  or  about  one 
twenty-fifth  part  of  a  grain.  The  paper 
represented  that  they  were  globules  of 
JVtur  vomica.  When  heated  on  platina, 
they  burnt  with  the  smell  of  burnt  sugar : 
they  were  quite  soluble  in  hot  water,  so- 
lution perfectly  neutral,  and  the  tests 
of  Trommer  and  Moore  showed  that 
sugar  (glucose),  was  the  principal  if  not 
the  only  constituent.  The  powder  tested 
by  the  nitrio  and  iodio  acids  was  unchang- 
ed :  it  gave  not  the  slightest  indication  of 
morphia  or  brucia.  The  most  delicate 
test  for  strychnia,  i.  e.  sulphuric  acid  and 
chromate  of  potash,  shewed  that  not 
•  particle  of  that  alkaloid  was  present. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  principles  of 
mur  vomica  were  in  the  globules,  but  in 
too  small  a  quantity  to  admit  of  detection 
by  chemical  processes.  If  this  be  so,  how 
can  it  be  shown  that  there  was  any  mix 
vomica  in  the  globules  at  all?  No  asser- 
tion of  this  kind  can  be  received  without 
satisfactory  proof;  or  we  may  as  well 
all  back  at  once  to  the  days  of  super. 


station,  and  put  faith  in  amulets  or 
charms.  If  chemistry  fail  to  reveal  the 
active  constituents  of  homoeopathic  glo- 
bules, how  are  those  containing  arsenic  to 
be  distinguished  from  those  which  contain 
sulphm-ic  acid;  or  how  does  a  homoeo- 
pathic practitioner,  receiving  these  glo- 
bules from  his  druggist  in  implicit  faith, 
know  that  he  is  not,  by  some  mistake, 
giving  his  patient  cayenne  pepper  instead 
of  atur  vomica.  A  slight  shake  of  the  box, 
containing  sets  of  the  globules,  will  at  once 
confound  antimony  and  opium,  arnica  and 
arsenio ;  and  in  fact,  but  for  their  being,  as 
we  shall  presently  prove,  quite  innocent  of 
the  results  aaeribed  to  them,  globules  of 
the  most  dangerous  medicines  might  be 
substituted  for  others  which  are  compara- 
tively inert. 

The  first  element  of  homoeopathic  the- 
rapeutics is,  therefore,  that  a  man  does  not 
know,  and  has  no  means  whatever  of  ascer- 
taining, the  nature  of  the  medicine  which 
he  is  prescribing !  He  believes  his  drug- 
gist, and  his  patient  believes  htm,  when 
he  says  she  is  taking  arnica  and  not  ar- 
senic :  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter. 
Presoriber  and  patient  must  be  equally  cre- 
dulous, assuming  that  the  former  is  acting 
bona  fide,  and  not  attempting,  like  some  of 
the  craft,  to  CURE  his  patients  by  giving 
them  formidable  allopathic  doses  of  mor- 
phia and  calomel,  under  the  name  of 
homoeopathic  powders. 

There  is,  however,  another  point  of  view 
in  which  this  case  deserves  to  be  contem- 
plated. Admitting  that  the  three  globules 
contained  half  their  weight  of  some  nar- 
cotic, what  is  the  medicine  which  in  the 
dose  of  the  fiftieth  part  of  a  grain  will 
procure  a  sound  sleep  of  six  or  seven 
hours  duration  P 

But  these  globules  were  marked  mur  vo- 
mica, of  which  the  active  ingredient  is 
strychnia,  an  alkaloid  that  forms  about 
1- 200th  part  by  weight  of  the  powder. 
On  the  assumption  that  nux  vomica  formed 
the  50th  part  of  a  grain  in  the  three 
globules,  the  quantity  of  strychnia  therein 
contained  would  be  only  the  1  ■ 10,000th  part 
of  a  grain.  Can  any  rational  person  believe 
that  this  dose  of  strychnia,  mixed  with 
the  50th  part  of  a  grain  of  sugar  of  milk, 
would  produce  in  an  adult  a  sound  sleep  of 
seven  hours  duration?  If  so,  he  is 
bound  to  believe  in  the  cure  of  diseases 
by  amulets  and  charms.  But  it  may 
be  said,  what  produced  the  sleep  P 
The  answer  to  this  is  very  simple— the 
patient  was  subsequently  made  to  swallow, 
without  being  aware  of  it,  a  similar  dose  of 
the  globules ;  and  on  this  occasion,  she 
passed  as  restless  a  night  as  when  she  had 
been  under  allopathic  treatment !  It  was 
not  therefore  the  globules,  but  to  impr*. 
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sion  produced  on  her  mind  and  feeling*, 
which  gave  riae  to  sleep. 

The  following  ia  another  enriooa  case 
communicated  to  the  writer  by  an  eminent 
physician,  now  practising  in  London.  He 
says,  I  met  R.  C.  at  Florence,  whither  he 
had  come  from  some  of  the  baths  in  Ger- 
many. He  informed  me  that  he  had  Buffered 
martyrdom  from  indigestion  and  con- 
finement of  bowels,  but  that  the  latter  had 
been  quite  cured  by  a  homceopathic  physi- 
cian, whom  he  accidentally  fell  in  with  in 
his  travels,  and  who  had  proffered  his 
advice,  unasked,  to  one  who  had  no  pre- 
vious faith  in  his  system. 

This  gentleman,  as  he  stated,  without 
enjoining  any  particular  rules  of  diet, 
merely  gave  him  three  email  pilti,  and 
assured  him  that  each  of  them  would 
infallibly  keep  his  bowels  in  a  regular 
state,  canting  an  evacuation  one*  a  day, 
for  a  month.  B.  C.  told  me  that  the  event 
perfectly  bore  ont  the  prognostication,  and 
that  at  the  end  of  three  months  a  habit 
of  regularity  was  completely  established ! 

The  nature  of  these  pills  was  not  deter- 
mined by  analysis ;  but  is  there  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  physiology  of  man, 
and  the  nature  of  drugs,  who  could  be- 
lieve that  three  small  puis  would  exert  the 
powers  here  assigned  to  them  P  We  think 
not. 

Homoeopathic  therapeutics  fail  as  much 
when  submitted  to  the  balance  and  chemi- 
cal analysis,  as  when  examined  by  the 
light  of  reason.  They  rest  entirely  upon 
hypothesis.  Nothing  physical  can  be 
proved  .with  respect  to  them.  A  lately  de- 
oeeeed  homceopathic  physician  remarked, 
when  no  trace  of  sulphur  waa  found  by 
chemical  tests  in  his  sulphur- globules,  that 
in  his  opinion  the  matter  became  epiritual- 
ited  by  trituration  I  In  what  respect  does 
such  an  hypothesis  as  this  differ  from  the 
curing  of  ague  by  suspending  a  written 
charm  to  the  neck  P  or  from  curing  warts 
by  cutting  notches  in  an  elder  stick. 

The  homceopathic  practitioner  wishes  us 
to  believe  that  the  power  of  medicine  is  in- 
creased by  the  diminution  of  dose,  and 
that  the  power  acquires  its  maximum  when 
no  chemical  test  can  show  the  presence  of 
the  medicine  in  a  globule  of  sugar.  Fur- 
ther, that  substances  like  charcoal,  which 
have  no  action  in  large  doses,  become  very 
energetic  when  the  dose  is  so  reduced  that 
so  charcoal  can  be  discovered.  This  it 
will  be  seen  is  simply  asking  us  to  believe 
that  a  part  is  greater  than  the  whole,  and 
to  disbelieve  all  that  experience  has  hither- 
to taught  us. 

APOTHKCABnSfl'  HALL. 

Haves  of  gentlemen  who  passed  their  exa- 
mination in  the  science  and  practice  of 


medicine,  and  received  certificates  to  prac- 
tise, on  Thursday,  87th  June,  I860:— 
John  Thompson,  Cowpen,  near  Newcastle* 
on-Tyne — Crosby  Leonard,  Bristol — Henry 
Brigga,  Halifax,  Yorkshire— George  Pain, 
Salisbury— -William  Felliter,  Wareham, 
Dorsetshire — Thomas  Andrews  Ohaldeoott, 
Montague  Place. 


jfeflectfon*  from  ^Journal*. 


cTxanrs  jtzctuxgia. 
M.  "Vat.t.tctx  has  pointed  out  a  class  of 
cases  in  which  the  cervix  uteri,  usually  in- 
sensible, becomes  the  seat  of  the  most 
acute  suffering  of  a  neuralgic  nature,  and 
has  pointed  out  the  diagnostic  distinctions 
between  these  and  cases  of  painful  inflam- 
matory congestion  of  that  organ. 

This  neuralgic  form  of  disease  is  fre- 
quently met  with,  but  is  not  often  recog- 
nized. In  all  the  cases  which  have  come 
under  M.  Valleix's  notice,  the  affection  has 
been  accompanied  by  pain  following  the 
course  of  the  lumbo-abdominal  nerves.  He, 
therefore,  regards  the  neuralgia  of  the 
oervix  as  part  of  the  more  extensive  lumbo- 
abdominal  neuralgia.  This  feature  is  of 
importance  in  reference  to  the  diagnosis  of 
neuralgic  from  other  pains  of  the  oervix 
uteri. 

The  subjects  of  this  neuralgic  affection 
present  all  the  characters  of  sufferers  from 
chronic  uterine  congestion,  with  which  dis- 
ease the  former  is  almost  always  confounded. 
The  pain  is  much  augmented  at  the  men- 
strual period,  producing  dysmenorrheas. 
The  vaginal  discharge  which  oocurs  in  these 
cases  is  analogous  to  the  increased  secre- 
tion from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
eyelids  in  certain  affections  of  the  trifacial 
nerve.  They  are  both  functional  distur- 
bances originating  in  disordered  nervous 
influence. 

Careful  exploration  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance to  its  detection.  The  neck  of  the 
uterus  will  be  found  tender  to  the  touch, 
often  so  to  a  great  degree,  the  tenderness 
being  most  scute  at  the  sides  of  the  cervix, 
while  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces 
are  free.  The  cervix  is  of  its  ordinary  form 
and  size. 

On  examining  the  abdomen  and  loins,  a 
neuralgic  pain  will  be  detected  in  the  hypo- 
gas  trium  a  little  beyond  the  middle  line  on 
one  side,  most  frequently  the  left  only. 
Along  the  course  of  the  first  pair  of  lum- 
bar nerves  will  be  discovered  other  points, 
more  or  less  acutely  painful,  and  more  or 
less  isolated.  The  painful  point  always 
corresponds  with  the  seat  of  pain  in  the 


uterus. 
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J5hr  eb»f  Jyttf  Mm  ase>  th* 
dsgrarand  isolation  of  the  teaderoese,  the 
iiifcii ahssmots*  off the-pain,  and  tfee- 
oaw— w  of  the  aeanlgia  of  the- abdomen 
aaatlbima 

The-  taeatmen*  adapts*  by  M.  TaBeik 
ha*  beam.  blstam  to  tfte-hypogaetrir  segno, 
cauterization  of  the  cervix,  sHdnareafcie-  in- 
jections, with  absolute  rest  and  general 
treatment. — VUnion  fflfHicale.  % 

OBITUARY. 

Ok  the  28th  nit.  at  ffoEoway,  after  a  few 
hours'  illness,,  D».  Carrington,  for  several 
years  resident  m^*^  officer  to  the  Hxdio- 
way  and  North  Islington  Dispensary. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  at  Accra,  western 
coast  of  Africa^  in  the  31st  year  of  his  age, 
Frederick  Burton  Phillipson,  Eaq,,  Assis- 
tant Surgeon  to  the  Foroee,  third  son  of 
the  late  Major  George  Burton  PhuEpson, 
of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Service. 


books  <£  pertodicals  beceiveu 
pob  bkhkwv 
avMHio  ni  last  tw»  wssssa. 
Dasaasas.  of  the  Breast,  and  their  Treat- 
ment.   By  John  Birkett,  Assistant  Sur- 
geon to'  Cray's  HospibaL 
Bedside  Sketches  on  tiw  Phtiiofegy,  Biagv 
nwka,  Ac.  of  Consumption.    By  J.  C. 
Hall,  M.D. 

*#*  We  may  hese  remark  for  the  in- 
formation of  our  readers,  tint  thin  pan- 
phlat  oontam*  the  series  o*  papers,  by 
Da.  Hallv  reesnfely  published  in  this 


1  on  tie  Influence  of  Hypertrophy 
and  Dilatation,  on  Disease  of  the  Heart, 
Ac.    By  A  M.  Deuglss,  M.IX  Ed. 
Bnathwaite'*  Befcseeaact  of  Medicine.  Jan. 

to  June  1850. 
Dr.  Banking's  Ha2£-Yeariy  Abstract  of  the 

Medssal  Sciences.    Jan..  to  June  1850. 
The  Cyclopedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physio- 
logy.   By  B.  B.  Teddy  SLD.  I.BB. 
Part  89. 

Report  of  the  Comittee  of  Visitors  and 
Medical  SuperinteBdsnt  of  the  Heron 
Coonty  LuBstia  Asylum.  1860. 

Casper's  Woehensck  rift  der  ges.  Heilkunde. 
H  on.  ZL,  22—26  Mai,  1  Judl. 

Henke's  Zeitschrift  fur  die  StaatsannesV 
kvsode.    34.  Brgunaangsheft.  1860. 

Comptee  Bonds.  Bee.  23>  23 — 3  and 
10  Juhx. 

British-American  Medical  and  Physical 

Journal.   June  I860. 
The  British  and  Fonign  Mee?oo>€hirai£ 

gicalBeriew.  July  I860. 
Hr.  WinssoVa  Journal  of  Psychological 

Meditinav  July  1860. 
London  Journal  of  Medicine.   July  18601 


Tl*  Monthly  Jonasal  of  Madias*  auenoeu 

July  1860. 

Edsnhurgfe.  MedfaaD  and  Suxgnas  JausnaL 

Any  k86fli 
The  PharaaeeatioidJwneBBL   July  ISfiOt 
Thfl  Veterinary  Beeurd.    July  1«0. 


BIBTHS  &  TVKATHS  nr  thkMexbatoub- 
During  tim  Week  axdauf  ^aW«y.  June  m 


Branta. 
Males....  748 


14*7 


Dvarae. 
femalaair  «3 


Cassis  or  Dbath. 

All  Causrs     ..  86S. 

*  SraciriKD  Causzs   963 

1.  a>i— rtrfw  Epidemic  Hneearie, 

Contagioaa)JtaaBMa...  VWr 
Sporadic  LHieaset,  viz^- 

1.  Dropsy,  Cancer^&c   St 

2.  Brain,  Spinal  Bfarsow,  Nerves, 

satSenees   ~   UB 

4.  Heart  and  Bloodvessels.    4fl 

5.  Lungs  and  organs  of  Respiration  91 

6.  Stomach,  Liver,  &c   59 

T.  Masai  of  the  kidneys,  9m.  ....  IT 

8.  Childbirth,  Diaeaseeof Uterus,  Ac.  in 

9.  Rheumatism.  Diseases  of  Bones. 

Joints,  Aar.    W 

laSMn     S. 

II.  Old  Age-..   sa 

13.  Snddtn  Death*   ...  37 

13.  Violence,  Privation.  Cold,  ate   115 

The  following  is  a  selection  of  the  numbers  of 
Deaths  from  the  most  hapastant  special  causes: 

SmaR-poK.   10 

Measles.   17 

Scarlatina    14 

Hooping-cough ....  19 

Diarrheas   33 

Cholerm   2 

Typhus   3* 

Dropsy   15 

Hydrocephalus   39 

Apoplexy   38 

Paralysis   » 

KsmAaaa — Tils  total  number  ef  deaths  wee 
55-  asVnw  the  average  mortality-  of  the  twenty- 
sixth,  week  of  fan  previous  years. 


...  » 

....13* 

Stoflssan  

...  » 

Lives  

  S 

...  C 

Uterue  

METBOBOLOGICAL.  SUMMARY. 

Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer   39*8B 

»      „      n      Thexnjosneter*  64-3 

Self^egiateriag  do."  . . . . Ham.  »•  Min.  83* 

•  Prom  HolBuiisslaas  daily.      •  Sun. 

Saik,  in  inches,  0-62.—  Sum  of  the  daily  obser. 
various  taken  at  9  o'clock. 

ManeaoaooiCAL.— The  mean  temperature  of 
the  week  was  5°  above  the  mean  of  the  month. 


BOTICB8  to-  COBHISPOJfHJSJiW. 

Communications  have  been  received  from  Dr. 
Barnes,  Dr.  Routh,  Dr.  Bird,  Mr.  R.  FT.  A. 
Hunter,  and  Mr.  Jsuaette.  These  will  be  in- 
serted with  as  little  delay  »  possible. 

We  regret  that  we  are  still  obliged  to  postpone 
the  insertion  at  several 
type. 


omigeu  w  postpone 
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ftrrtun*. 

LKCTURKS 

Olf  INFLAMMATION, 

(Delivered  in  tke  Theatre  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England). 

Bx  Jambs  Paokt, 
Profeaeor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  to  the 

Collet 

Lboture  V. 

Effeett  of  inflammation  on  the  part  in  which 
it  is  etated ,-  their  generally  (instructive 
character — Softenmg  nf  inflamed  part*, 
at  of  brain,  bone*,  liyaments,  6cc. — Fatty 
degeneration  of  inflamed  part*,  at  in  the 
liver  and  heart.— Interstitial  absorption 
of  inflamed  parte,  at  teen  in  o  wes,  car- 
tilages, glands,  Ire.,  and  in  the  xponta- 
neout  opening  of  abscesses  — Ulceration  ; 
ejection  of  tissues  disintegrated  a/ler 
■  degeneration ;  supposed  effect*  of  corro- 
tion  and  solution  of  tit*ue*  by  ichorous 
ditcharges.-*-Gangrene. 

Thb  account  of  the  results  of  inflammation 
-in  the  part  in  which  it  has  its  seat  will  in- 
clude the  chief  among  its  second  class 
•  of  effects — the  destructive  effects.  For  1 
believe  that  nearly  all  the  effects  of  inflam- 
mation are  injurious,  if  not  destructive, 
"to  the  proper  tissues  of  the  part  in  which 
it  is  seated.  All  the  changes  I  shall  have 
'to  describe  are  characteristic  of  defective 
■ve  suspended  nutrition  in  the  parta :  they 
■■present  varieties  df  degeneration,  modified 
ly  the  circumstances  in  which  they  have 
occurred,  and  especially  by  this,— that  while 
the  changes  of  the  proper  tissues  of  an 
inflamed  part  are  making  progress  with  all 
-the  characters  of  degeneration,  the  lyinph- 
productB  of  the  inflammation  may  be  in 
process  of  either  development  or  dcgenera- 
iaon  in  their  interstices,  or  on  their  free 
surfaces. 

•  One  of  the  most  common  effects  of  in- 
flammation in  an  organ  is  a  more  or  less 
speedy  softening  of  its  substance :  and  this 
is  due  not  only  to  infiltration  of  it  with 
fluid,  but  to  a  proper  loss  of  consistency, 
a  change  approaching  to  disintegration,  of 
which,  indeed,  it  is  often  the  first  stage. 
Of  such  mere  softening,  some'  of  the  best 
examples  are  in  the  true  inflammatory 
softening  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  in 
winch  the  softened  part  is  usually  found  to 
consist  of  spoiled  nervous  substance,  to- 
gether with  mow  at  lees  absmdaat  granular 

xlvi.— 1180.    July  12,  1850. 


products  of  inflammation.  Such  softening 
also  may  be  found  in  the  longs :  the  pecu- 
liar brittleness  and  rottenness  of  texture, 
which  exists  with  the  other  characters  "V>f 
hepatization,  are  evidently  due  to  changes 
in  the  proper  tissue,  more  than  fo  incorpo- 
ration of  the  products  of  inflammation. 
In  staphyloma  of  the  cornea,  similar  soft- 
ening ensues  in  connection  with  the  opa- 
city and  other  changes  of  appearance. 
But,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  instance  of 
softening  in  inflammation  (and  it  is  the 
more  so  because  the  softening  probably 
precedes  the  other  evident  signs  or  inflam- 
mation*) is  to  be  found  in  bones.  -One 
may  generally  notice  that  an  acutely  in- 
flamed bone  is  soft,  so  that  a  knife  wfll 
easily  penetrate  it.  Thus  it  may  be  fbund 
in  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers  when  they 
partake  in  deep-seated  inflammation,  arid 
thus,  sometimes,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
diseased  joints.  The  change  depends  partly 
on  an  absorption  of  the  earthy  matter  pf 
the  bone,  thw  constituent  being  removed 
more  quickly,  and  in  greater  proportion, 
than  the  animal  matter;  but  the  entire 
material  of  the  bone  is  softened. 

The  softening  of  bones  may  permit  of 
peculiar  subsequent  changes,  especially  of 
their  swelling  and  expansion.  Thus,  m 
a  remarkable  case  communicated  by  Mr. 
Arnott  to  Mr.  Stanley,  after  excision  of  the 
corresponding  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna, 
inflammation  ensned  in  the  shaft  of  tbe 
humerus,  and  after  four  months  the  pa- 
tient died.  Tho  end  of  the  inflamed  humerus 
was  full-red,  and  swollen,  with  an  expansion 
or  separation  of  the  layers  of  its  walls. 
And  the  cuso  showed  well  the  coincidence 
of  absorption  and  of  enlargement  by  ex- 
pansion ;  for  though  the  diseased  humerus 
was  thus  enlarged,  and  contained  more 
blood  than  the  healthy  one,  yet  it  "  was 
found  not  to  weigh  so  much  by  half."f 

Similar  expansions  of  bone,  with  all  the 
characters  of  inflammation,  and  snch  as 
could  not  have  happened  without  previous 
softening  of  tbe  tissues,  form  part  of  the 
many  swollen  and  enlarged  bones  which 
are  common  in  all  our  museums.^  Doubt- 
less, in  many  of  these  cases,  the  disease  has 
been  of  very  slow  progress,  and  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  several  layers  of  the  compact 
bone,  which  the  specimens  display,  must  be 
ascribed  to  their  gradually  altered  form,  aa 
they  have  grown  about  the  enlarging  blood- 
vessels and  interstitial  inflammatory  de- 
posits. But  in  other  cases  the  expansion 
has  in  all  probability  been  more  rapid,  the 
softened  bone  yielding  and  extending,  as 

•  See  Kuas,  •■  quoted hy  Vircbow,  in  his  Arehrs. 

t  Mr.  Stanley's  Illustrations,  pi.  I.  tig.  4,  S,  6. 

i  In  the  College  Museum,  No.  593  to  600,  and 
1063  to  300*;  and  io  tbe  cMmobi  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's, Series  I.  No».  MS,  W,  113,  IK,  Hi,  19% 
197, 19B,  Sic. 
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the  naturally  softer  tissues  do,  in  an  in- 
flammatory swelling. 

The  characters  of  a  bone  thus  expanded 
are  easily  discerned.  Its  substance  may 
be  irregularly  cancellous  or  porous ;  but 
the  most  striking  change  is  a  more  or  less 
extensive  and  wide  separation  of  the  con- 
centric lwminw  of  the  walla  of  the  bone,  so 
that  the  longitudinal  section  of  the  enlarged 
wall  appears  composed  of  two  or  more 
layers  of  compact  tissue,  with  a  widely 
cancellous  tissue  between  them :  and  these 
layers  may  sometimes  be  traced  into  conti- 
nuity with  those  forming  the  healthy  por- 
tion of  the  wall.  Usually,  the  separated 
layers  are  carried  outwards,  and  the  bone 
appears  outwardly  enlarged ;  but  some- 
times the  inner  layers  of  the  wall  are 
pressed  inwards,  and  encroach  upon  the 
medullary  tissue.  In  the  first  periods 
of  the  disease,  the  cancellous  tissue  be- 
tween the  separated  layers  of  the  wall  has 
wide  spaces,  which  are  usually  filled  with  a 
bloody-coloured  medulla:  but  this  tissue, 
like  the  often  coincident  external  forma- 
tions of  new  bono,  appears  to  have  a  ten- 
dency to  become  solid  and  hard ;  and  its 
fibrils  and  lamina:  may  thicken  till  they 
coalesce  into  a  compact  ivory-like  sub- 
stance, harder  than  the  healthy  bone.* 

Again,  for  examples  of  softening  in  in- 
flammation, I  may  adduce  the  softening  of 
ligaments,  such  as  permits  that  great  yield- 
ing of  them  which  we  see  almost  always  in 
cases  of  severely  inflamed  joints.  This  is 
not  from  mere  defective  nutrition ;  for  it 
does  not  happen  in  the  same  form,  or  time, 
or  measure,  in  cases  of  paralysis  or  para- 
plegia engendering  extreme  emaciation. 

either  is  it  from  the  soaking  of  the  liga- 
ments with  the  fluid  products  of  the  in- 
flammation ;  for  it  does  not  happen  in  the 
abundant  effusions  of  the  slighter  inflam- 
mations of  the  joints ;  and  when  ligaments 
are  long  macerated  in  water  they  yet  re- 
tain nearly  all  their  ^extensibility.  It 
appears  to  be  a  peculiar  softening,  or  dimi- 
nished cohesion,  of  the  proper  tissue  of  the 
ligaments,  the  result  of  a  defective  nutri- 
tion combined  with  infiltration  of  inflam- 
matory products. 

We  may  gee  such  changes  in  the  ligaments 
of  all  joints ;  in  the  hip,  in  the  cases  of  spon- 
taneous dislocation  occasionally  seen,  inde- 
pendent of  suppuration  or  ulceration  of 
the  parts  belonging  to  the  joint ;  in  the 
wrist;  when  the  ulna  after  disease  becomes 
so  prominent ;  in  the  vertebra),  especially 
in  the  ligaments  of  the  atlas  and  axis.  But 
we  see  the  effects  of  this  softening  best  in 
diseased  knee-joints  and  elbow-joints ;  and 
in  all  these  cases  we  may  often  observe  an 

«  Abrklred  from  the  Pathological  Catalogue 
Of  tae  Cortege,  voL  Ji.  p.  W. 


interesting  later  change  when  the  inflam- 
mation passes  by.  The  ligaments  softened 
during  the  inflammation  yield  to  the- 
weight  of  the  the  limb,  or  perhaps  to  some 
muscular  force,  and  the  joint  is  distorted. 
Then  the  inflammation  subsides,  the  nor- 
mal method  of  nutrition  in  the  joints  is  re- 
stored, the  elongated  ligaments  recover 
their  toughness,  or  are  even  indurated  by 
the  organization  and  contraction  of  the 
inflammatory  product*  deposited  in  them ; 
but  they  do  not  recover  their  due  position ; 
and  thus  the  joint  is  stiffened  in  the  dis- 
tortion to  which  its  ligaments  had  yielded* 
in  the  former  period  of  inflammation.  In 
the  crowds  of  stiff,  distorted,  and  yet  not 
immoveably  fixed  joint*  that  one  sees  as 
the  consequences  of  inflammation,  these 
changes  must  generally  have  happened  to 
the  ligaments: — first  softening  and  yield- 
ing— then  recovering,  with  induration,  and 
perhaps  some  contraction,  due  to  their 
atrophy  and  the  organization  of  the  inflam- 
matory deposit.  The  cases  are  aggravated 
by  similar  changes  in  the  adjacent  parte ; 
for  the  stiffness  of  such  joints  is  not  due 
to  the  ligaments  alone;  all  the  subcuta- 
neous tissues  are  apt  to  be  adherent  and 
indurated. 

The  softening  of  the  tissues  of  an  in- 
flamed part  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
instances  of  degeneration  in  the  inflamma- 
tory process ;  and  its  diversity  from  ordi- 
nary degenerations  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
simultaneous  infiltration  of  the  inflamma- 
tory product,  and  perhaps  to  some  other 
circumstance  we  cannot  at  present  trace  or 
guess.  But  a  more  general  and  unmixed 
form  of  degeneration  may,  I  think,  be 
occasionally  observed  in  the  tissues  of  in- 
flamed parts — namely,  fatty  degeneration ; 
and  this  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  make  it 
probable  that  the  degeneration  takes  place 
even  during  the  inflammation.  Thus  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  hepatic  cells  appears 
an  usual  coincident  of  the  form  of  in- 
flammation which  produces  the  so-called 
"  brawny"  liver.  I  think,  too,  that  I  have 
seen  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular 
fibres  in  inflammation  of  the  heart ;  espe- 
cially in  a  recent  case,  in  which  the  heart 
was  punctured  with  a  needle,  and  the 
patient  died  four  days  afterwards.  The 
portion  of  the  heart  near  the  needle  was 
more  degenerate  than  the  rest  of  its  sub- 
stance. So,  also,  in  some  instances  of 
acute  ulceration  of  cartilage,  I  have  found 
that  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  contents 
of  the  cells,  together  with  similar  degene- 
ration or  disappearance  of  the  nuclei,  con- 
stantly precedes  the  removal  of  the  whole 
substance  of  the  cartilage.*    I  am  inclined, 

«  Similar  observations  are 
fern,  especially  is  the  third 
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•therefore,  to  believe  that  this  method  of 
degeneration  may  occur  not  ^infrequently 
m  inflammation  of  certain  parte,  and  may 
be,  like  the  softening  last  described,  a 
principal  constituent  of  the  changes  pre- 
•ceding  their  complete  absorption. 

Both  the  foregoing  degenerative  changes 
in  inflamed  parts  are  favourable  to  complete 
removal  by  abiorption,  in  which  we  find 
Another  example  of  the  destructive  effects 
of  inflammation.  And  this  absorption,  which 
in  many  inflammatory  conditions  is  a  pecu- 
liarly rapid  event,  may  affect  at  once  the 
proper  elements  of  a  part,  its  bloodvessel*, 
and  the  inflammatory  products  that  may 
have  been  previously  deposited  among  them. 

I  shall  refer  here  only  to  that  which  has 
been  called  interttittat  absorption  i  to  the 
removal  of  parts  from  within  the  very 
substance  of  the  tissues,  as  distinguished 
.from  the  removal  by  the  ejection  of  par- 
ticles from  the  surface,  of  which  I  shall 
next  speak  as  occurring  in  ulceration. 

We  may  believe  that  such  degenerations 
aa  I  have  just  described  usually  precede  this 
interstitial  absorption  of  parte;  out  we  can- 
not be  quite  sure  of  it,  because  we  cannot 
iee  the  parts  immediately  before  absorp- 
tion ;  or,  rather,  because  we  cannot  be  sure 
that  what  we  see  was  to  hare  been  very 
soon  absorbed.  But,  as  I  stated  in  the 
last  lecture,  we  are  justified  in  holding  that 
no  absorption  of  the  living  tissues  can  take 
place  without  previous  change  or  degene- 
ration of  that  which  is  to  be  absorbed. 
And  we  may  the  more  certainly  believe 
that,  in  the  interstitial  absorption  which 
takes  place  in  an  inflamed  part,  degenera- 
tion and  disintegration  of  its  tissues  always 
ensue  before  they  are,  as  the  expression  is, 
"  taken  up,"  from  the  observation  that  the 
degenerative  changes,  which  I  have  just 
described,  are  sometimes  evidently  the 
precedents  of  absorption.  Of  such  in- 
terstitial absorptions  of  inflamed  parts, 
we  find  well-marked  instances  in  that  form 
of  ulceration  of  articular  cartilages  in  which 
the  deeper  portion  of  the  cartilage  is  re- 
moved, together  with  the  adjacent  osseous 
layer  covering  the  head  of  the  bone ;  for 
here  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  disin- 
tegrated particles  are  cast  out,  whatever 
.they  may  be  in  the  superficial  ulceration  of 
the  same  tissue.  Such  interstitial  absorp- 
tion is  seen,  too,  very  well  in  inflamed 
■bones.  The  head  of  a  bone  may  be  scarcely 
enlarged,  while  its  interior  is  hollowed  out 
by  an  abscess ;  what  remains  of  the  bone 

essay  on  "  Abnormal  Nutrition  in  Articular  Car- 
tilages." Perhaps,  also,  we  ought  to  classify  with 
the  degenerations  that  may  ensue  in  the  proper 
tissue  of  an  inflamed  part,  the  o«,i  flea  tion  of  the 
laryngeal  cartilages  when  involved  in  inflam- 
mation, and  the  tibrous  structure  acquired  in 
■lightly  and  long  inflamed  muscles, 


may  be  indurated,  as  by  slight  and  tardy 
inflammation,  but  so  much  of  the  bone  aa 
was  where  now  the  abscess  is,  must  have 
been  inflamed  and  absorbed.  Here,  too, 
the  evidence  of  absorption  is  completed  by 
the  similar  excavations  formed  in  bones 
within  which  cysts  and  tumors  grow ;  for 
in  these  cases  no  other  removal  than  by 
absorption  seems  possible. 

To  similar  absorption  of  inflamed  tissue 
we  may  refer  the  wasting  and  deformity 
that  we  notice  in  the  heads  of  bones  that 
have  been  the  seat  of  chronic  rheumatism. 
The  best  examples  of  this  are  in  the  head 
and  neck  of  the  femur ;  and  the  retention 
of  the  compact  layer  of  bone,  oovering-in 
the  wasted  cancellous  tissue  of  the  short- 
ened  neck  and  flattened  head,  is  charac- 
teristic of  interstitial  absorption,  as  distin- 
guished from  ulceration,  by  which  the  can- 
cellous tissue  is  commonly  exposed.  In  these 
cases  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bones, 
we  may  notice,  also,  an  appearance  of  de- 
generation thatprecedes  a  pecular  mode  of 
absorption.  While  the  articular  cartilages 
are  passing  through  the  stages  of  "  fibrous 
degeneration,"  and  are  being  gradually  re- 
moved, the  subjacent  bone  is  assuming  the 
peculiar  hardness  which  has  been  termed 
"eburnation,"  or  "porcellaneous"  change. 
Now  this  change  is  effected  by  the  formation 
of  very  imperfect  bone, — of  bone  that  has 
no  well-formed  corpuscles ;  and  resembles 
the  result  of  mere  calcareous  degeneration 
rather  than  of  a  genuine  ossifying  indura- 
tion. And  its  character  as  a  degeneration 
is  further  declared  in  this ;  that  it  is  prone 
to  the  destructive  perforating  ulceration, 
which  often  gives  a  peculiar  worm-eaten 
appearance  to  the  bones  thus  diseased.* 

With  these  changes  in  rheumatic  bones 
we  may  also  cite,  as  instances  of  absorption 
during  inflammation,  the  changes  which 
Mr.  QnlUvert  first  described  as  apt  to 
ensue  after  injuries  about  the  trochanter  of 
the  femur.  In  such  cases,  without  any 
appearance  of  ulcerative  destruction,  the 
head  and  neck  of  the  femur  may  waste  by 
absorption,  the  neck  becoming  shortened, 
and  the  head  assuming  a  peculiar  conical 
form.  We  might  regard  these  effects  as  a 
simple  atrophy,  if  it  were  not  that  they  are 
like  the  effects  of  the  more  manifest  in- 
flammation in  the  rheumatic  cases,  and 


•  A  change,  which  appears  to  correspond  with 
the  eburnation  of  bone,  is  described  by  Mr.  Tomes, 
as  occurring  in  the  part  of  a  tooth  which  lies  just 
beneath  a  carious  cavity.  In  both  caaea  the  indu- 
ration might  suggest  that  it  is  calculated  to  re- 
tard  the  progress  of  the  disease,  bat  we  have  no 
evidence  that  it  does  this  in  an  effective  manner ; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  bones  there  is  every  ap- 
pearance that  the  destruction  is  most  rapid 
where  there  is  most  induration. 
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that  the  existence  of  inflammation  daring 
life  is  often  declared  by  the  symptoms  fol- 
lowing the  injury. 

Again,  other  examples  of  the  absorption 
of  inflamed  parts,  or  of  parts  that  have 
been  inflamed,  are  presented  in  the  wasting 
of  glands  after  inflammation;  as  in  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver,  in  some  forms  of  granular 
degenerations  of  the  kidney,  in  the  indu- 
rated and  contracted  lung  after  pneumonia. 

No  doubt,  in  these  cases,  the  reduction 
of  the  organ  depends,  in  a  measure,  on 
the  contraction  of  the  diffused  inflam- 
matory product,  as  it  organizes;  but  in 
many  cases  the  quantity  of  new  tissue  is 
extremely  small  (it  is  so  in  the  shrivelled 
granular  kidney)  ;  and,  in  all  the  cases,  we 
may  well  doubt  whether  the  contraction  of 
organizing  lymph  would  produce  suoh 
extensive  and  uniform  absorption  of  the 
proper  substance  of  an  organ,  if  there  were 
not  a  previous  condition  favouring  the 
absorption.  The  most  probable  expla- 
nation of  these  cases  seems  to  be,  that  as, 
in  the  early  periods  of  the  inflammation, 
the  softening  and  the  degeneration  of  the 
inflamed  tissues  coincide  with  the  pro- 
duction of  the  lymph ;  so,  as  the  inflam- 
mation subsides,  and  subsequently,  the 
absorption  of  the  degenerated  tissues  may 
often  coincide  with  the  full  organization 
and  contraction  of  the  lymph.  And  it  is 
altogether  most  probable  that  these  events 
are  independent  though  concurrent ;  that 
each  occurs  as  of  itself,  not  as  the  cause 
or  consequence  of  the  others. 

To  all  these  cases  must  be  added  the 
fact  of  the  absorption  of  the  blood-vessel*, 
and  other  accessory  apparatus,  of  the  in- 
flamed tissues.  The  absorption  of  the 
absorbents  themselves  must  coincide  with 
that  of  the  tissues.  What  a  problem 
is  here!  These,  that  had  once  been  the 
apparatus  maintaining  life,  that  had  been 
adjusted  to  its  energy  and  fashion,  now, 
as  it  fails,  remove  themselves  in  adaptation 
to  its  failure.  How  can  this  be?  We 
can  only  guess  that  its  method  is  just  the 
reverse  of  the  method  of  formation ;  that, 
«s  in  growth  the  blood-vessels  and  lympha- 
tics follow  in  the  course  of  evolution  of  the 
growing  parts,  opening  and  extending  into 
each  new  part  as  it  forms,  so,  in  decrease, 
they  follow,  and  closing«in  harmoniously 
with  the  general  involution,  mingle  their 
degenerate  materials  with  those  of  the 
tissue,  and  are  absorbed  by  the  nearest 
remaining  streams  of  blood. 

Once  more ;  not  only  the  original  ele- 
ments of  the  ti sties  may  be  absorbed,  but, 
even  more  rapidly,  the  new-formed  products 
of  inflammation.  We  have  the  best  ex- 
ample of  this,  as  well  as,  indeed,  of  many  of 
tfce  facts  which  I  hare  been  mentioning,  in 
the  spontaneous  opening  of  a  common 


abscess ;  which,  though  it  be  so  oo— Bin 
a  thing,  I  will  venture  to  describe  her*. 

Let  us  suppose  the  case  of  an  abew 
formed  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  j  of  soeb. 
an  one  as  may  have  had  its  origin  in  lymph 
infiltrated  through  a  certain  area  of  the 
tissues,  and  forming  therein  a  hard  cir- 
oumsoribed  inflamed  mass.  Of  this  lymph, 
we  may  suppose  the  greater  part  degene- 
rating into  pus.  It  may  begin  to  do  bo 
at  a  central  point, — the  point  at  which  the 
conditions  of  nutrition  are  the  moat 
impaired :  or  the  suppuration  may  begin 
at  many  points  at  once,  and,  thence  extend- 
ing, the  several  collections  of  matter 
maybe  fused  together.  Sometimes  masses 
of  the  infiltrated  and  softened  tissue  are 
thus  detached  and  oast  loose  in  the  cavity 
of  the  abscess  (as  in  these  specimens.)* 
But  at  length  we  may  suppose  all  the 
central  portion  suppurated,  while  the 
peripheral  part,  as  happens  usually  in 
chronic  abscesses,  may  be  more  organized, 
may  acquire  blood-vessels,  and  may  thus 
assume  the  oharaeter  of  a  granulation-layer, 
and  form  the  proper  wall  of  the  abscess.  ' 

The  pus  of  suoh  an  abscess  as  this  wfll 
contain,  probably,  besides  its  proper  con- 
stituents, some  of  the  disintegrated  tissue 
of  the  part  in  which  it  has  its  seat.  We 
cannot,  indeed,  be  quite  sure  of  this ;  for  it 
may  be,  that  while  the  lymph  is  being 
formed,  or  being  converted  into  pus,  the 
proper  tissue  of  the  part  may  be  under- 
going absorption;  and  although,  in  the 
pus  of  abscesses  thus  formed,  we  often  find 
abundant  molecular  and  granular  matter, 
yet  this  may  be  the  debris,  not  of  the  tissue, 
but  of  the  lymph-eeUe  or  pus -cells,  or  of  the 
fibrine  which  may  have  coagulated  with 
the  lymph-cells.  Wo  cannot,  I  think,  be 
sure  on  this  matter ;  but  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  circumscribed  portion  of  tissue,  in 
which  such  an  abscess  as  I  am  describing 
has  its  Beat,  degenerates,  and  is  either 
absorbed,  or  else  disintegrated  so  as  to 
mingle  more  or  leas  of  its  Bubstance  with 
the  pus. 

In  suoh  an  abscess,  moreover,  we  often 
find  a  layer  of  cells,  spread  out  like  a  thm 
yellowish-white  membrane,  on  the  interior 
of  the  wall.  They  are  only  like  lymph- 
cells  or  pus-cells,  not  yet  mingled  with  the 
rest  of  the  contents  of  the  abscess:  but 
they  have  been  made  to  seem  more  im- 
portant by  being  called  a  *  pyogenic  mem- 
brane,' and  by  its  being  sometimes  implied 
that  it  is  their  work  to  secrete  the 
pus.  But  the  existence  of  sueh  ceh« 
is  far  from  constant  in  abscesses,  and 
we  cannot  suppose  a  special  membrane 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  pus,  white 
we  see  the  best  examples  of  it  formed  on 
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grawulatmg  wounds,  and  on  mucous  sur- 
faces, which  hare  no  such  'pyogenic' 
mnbme. 

The  abscess  thus  formed  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  open,  unless  all  the  inflam- 
mation m  which  it  had  its  origin  subsides. 
.  Inflammation  appears  to  be  essential  to 
.  tiie  spontaneous  opening  of  abscesses ;  for, 
where  it  is  absent,  the  matter  of  chronic 
abscesses  will  remain,  like  the  contents  of 
any  cyst,  quiet,  for  weeks,  or  months,  or 
years ;  and  when  in  chronic  abscesses,  or 
m  cysts,  inflammation  ensues  through  the 
whole  thickness  of  their  coverings,  it  is 
usually  certain  that  their  opening  is  near 
at  hand.  This  difference  between  acute 
and  chronic  abscesses  makes  it  very  doubt- 
ful whether  the  inflammation  of  the  cover- 
ings of  an  abscess  can  be  ascribed  to  any 
local  influence  of  the  pus.  But  to  what- 
ever it  may  be  ascribed,  we  may  refer  to 
this  inflammation  the  comparatively  quick 
absorption  of  the  integuments  over  the  col- 
lection of  matter :  and  thus  the  met,  how- 
ever we  may  account  for  it,  that  the  integu- 
ments are  more  prone  to  inflammation,  and 
more  actively  engaged  in  it,  than  the  other 
tissues  about  an  abscess  are,  may  be  used 
to  explain  the  progress  of  matter  towards 
the  surface.  Possibly — though  this  I  think 
is  much  less  probable — the  tissues  between 
an  abscess  and  the  surface  may,  after  the 
degeneration  which  accompanies  their  de- 

their  molecules  with*the  purulent  contents 
of  the  abscess.  But  in  favour  of  the  be- 
lief that  they  are  absorbed  we  have  the 
evidence  of  analogy ;  for  just  the  same 
thinning  and  removal  of  integuments  takes 
place  when  tliey  inflame  over  a  chronic 
abscess,  with  a  thick  impenetrable  cyst,  or 
over  an  encysted  or  even  a  solid  tumor.* 
Here  absorption  alone  is  possible  ;  and  the 
eases  are  so  similar  to  the  ordinary  pro- 
gress of  abscesses,  that  I  think  we  may 
assign  all  the  changes  of  the  integuments 
over  these  to  the  same  interstitial  ab- 
sorption. 

As  the  absorption  proceeds,  the  integu- 
ments grow  not  only  thinner,  but  softer, 
and  more  yielding.  And  this  softening 
is  worth  notice,  because  one  might  sup- 
pose that  as  pus  accumulates;  so  the  in- 
teguments over  it  would  become  tenser 
and  more  resisting.  It'  is,  probably,  in 
great  measure,  such  a  softening  as  I  have 
already  spoken  of  in  degenerating  inflamed 
parts;  bnt  it  may  be  also  due,  in  some 
degree,  to  such  a  change  as  that  to  which 
Mr.  Hunter  refers  as  "the  relaxing  or 
elongating  process."  He  used  to  show 
this  speciment,  and  say  of  it  in  his  lectures, 

•  As  in  No.  191,  Collet*  Mnaram. 

f  Coilex*  Unseam,  No.  199;  and  Catalogue, 

vol.  i.,  p.  M. 


"This  preparation  represents  the  front  of 
a  chest  which  contained  an  aneurism  of  the 
aorta ;  and  here,  on  the  right  side,  you  see 
an  instance  of  the  elongating  process,  the 
cartilages  being,  bent  outwards,  or  elon- 
gated, to  adapt  themselves  to  its  figure.'' 
Of  the  same  process  he  says  elsewhere,* 
"  Besides  these  two  modes  of  removing 
whole  parts,  singly  or  together  [that  is, 
besides  the  interstitial  and  the  progressive 
absorption],  there  is  an  operation  totally 
distinct  from  either ;  and  this  is  a  relaxing 
and  elongating  process  carried  on  between 
the  abscess  and  the  skin,  and  at  those 
parts  only  where  the  matter  begins  to 
point.  It  is  possible  that  this  relaxing, 
elongating,  and  weakening  process,  may- 
arise  in  some  degree  from  the  absorption  of 
the  interior  parts ;  but  there  is  certainly 
something  more,  for  the  Bkin  that  covers 
an  abscess  is  always  looser  than  a  part  that 
gives  way  from  mere  mechanical  distension, 
excepting  the  increase  of  the  abscess  is 
very  rapid. 

"  That  parts  relax  or  elongate  without 
mechanical  force,  but  from  particular  sti- 
muli, is  evident  in  the  female  parts  of  gene- 
ration, before  the  birth  of  the  foetus  ;  they 
become  relaxed  prior  to  any  pressure. 
The  old  women  in  the  country  can  tell 
when  a  hen  is  going  to  lay  from  the  parts 
becoming  loose  about  the  anus." 

I  have  quoted  the  whole  passage,  because 
I  believe  that  more  recent  researches  have 
done  nothing  towards  either  improving 
the  description  or  explaining  the  fact, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  make  it  probable 
that  the  change  is  due  in  a  measure  to  the 
inflammatory  softening  of  the  pointing 
skin. 

While  these  changes  of  degeneration  and 
removal,  of  softening  and  relaxing,  are  en- 
suing in  the  cutis  over  such  an  abscess  as  I 
have  described,  we  commonly  notice  that 
the  cuticle  separates,  leaving  the  very  point, 
or  most  prominent  part,  of  the  abscess 
bare.  The  cuticle  is  not  raised  as  in  a 
blister,  but  peels-off  like  dead  cuticle ;  and 
we  may  believe  that  it  is  dead,  partaking 
in  the  failure  of  nutrition  in  which  all 
the  parts  over  the  abscess  are  involved, 
and  being  removed  as  a  dead,  not  as  a 
merely  degenerated,  part :  for  thus  cuticle 
is  always  removed. 

At  length,  after  extreme  thinning  of  the 
integuments,  they  perish  in  the  centre  of 
the  most  prominent  part. — Sometimes  the 
perished  part  becomes  dry  and  parchment- 
like,  with  a  kind  of  dry  gangrene ;  but  much 
more  commonly  a  very  small  ordinary 
slough  is  formed,  and  the  detachment  of 
this  gives  issue  to  the  purulent  matter. 
The  discharge  is  usually  followed  by  a 


*  On  the  Blood,  &c.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  < 
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more  or  lea*  complete  cessation  of  the  in- 
-flammation  in  the  integuments,  and  then 
the  wall  of  the  abscess,  having  the  charac- 
ter of  a  cavity  lined  with  healthy  gran  J- 
tiona,  heals. 

Such  appears  to  be  the  ordinary  course 
-of  an  abscess ;  and  I  venture  to  hope  that 
the  numerous  principles  of  inflammation 
that  it  illustrates  will  justify  my  having 
used  so  much  time  in  describing  it. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  consideration  of 
Ulceration,  as  one  of  the  effects  produced 
"by  inflammation  in  the  proper  tissue  of  the 
inflamed  part. 

I  need  hardly  say  that,  ever  since  Hun- 
ter's time,  confusion  has  existed  in  the  use 
.of  the  terms  employed  for  various  kinds  or 
.methods  of  absorption  and  ulceration.  Of 
.  all  that  Hunter  wrote,  nothing,  I  think,  is 
.  so  intricate,  so  difficult  to  understand,  as  his 
chapter  on  ulcerative  inflammation ;  and 
much  of  the  obscurity  in  which  he  left  the 
subject  remains.  For  a  general  consideration 
-of  the  subject,  it  may  suffice  to  speak  {as  I 
hare  done)  of  the  removals  of  the  particles 
of  inflamed  parts,  which  are  not  on  an 
.open  or  exposed  surface,  as  the  "  interstitial 
absorptions"  of  inflamed  parts.   Then,  the 
.term  "ulceration"  may  be  employed  to  ex- 
press the  removals  of  the  superficial  or 
exposed  particles  of  inflamed  part's.  If 
these  superficial  particles  may  be  supposed 
to  be  absorbed,  the  process  of  removing 
them  may  be  termed  "  ulcerative  absorp- 
tion ;"  but  if  it  is  more  probable  that 
their  removal  is  effected  entirely  by  eject- 
ing them  from  the  surface  of  the  inflamed 
part,  then  the  term   "ulceration"  may 
sufficiently  express  this  ejection,  and  will 
stand  in  stronger  contrast  to  the  "intersti- 
tial absorption"  of  the  particles  that  are 
not  so  ejected. 

I  have  lately  referred  to  the  uncertainty 
whether,  as  the  cavity  of  an  abscess  en- 
larges, the  tissues  that  are  removed  from 
the  inner  surface  of  its  boundary  walk 
are  absorbed,  or  are  disintegrated  and  min- 
glcd  with  its  fluid  contents ;  in  other  words, 
whether  they  are  absorbed  or  ejected.  The 
same  uncertainty  exists  in  the  case  of  ulce- 
ration. Is  the  enlargement  of  an  ulcer 
■effected  by  absorption  of  its  boundaries,  or 
by  the  gradual  detachment  and  casting-off 
of  particles  from  their  free  surface  ?  Both 
methods  of  enlargement  may,  perhaps,  in 
.some  cases,  ensue ;  but  the  probabilities 
are  in  favour  of  the  enlargement  being,  as 
a  rule,  effected  by  the  ejection  of  parti- 
cles. 

Thus : — 1.  Parts  to  be  removed  from  a 
surface  are  generally  cast-off  rather  than 
Absorbed,  as  cuticles  of  all  kinds  are,  and 
the  materials  of  secretions ;  so  that,  by 
analogy,  we  might  assume  that  the  particles 


of  the  surface  of  a  spreading  ulcer  would 
also  be  cast-off. 

2.  The  materials  of  the  ulcerating  tissue 
may  be  sometimes  found  in  the  discharge 
from  the  ulcer.  In  most  oases,  indeed,  this 
is  impossible ;  but  perhaps  it  is  so  only 
because,  when  the  tissues  are  degenerate, 
and  broken-  up,  or  decomposed  and  dissolved, 
we  have  no  tests  by  which  to  recognise 
them.  In  the  case  of  bone,  however,  some 
of  the  constituents  of  which  are  not  so 
easily  disguised,  the  ejected  materials 
may  be  found.  In  one  of  his  lectures 
delivered  in  this  theatre,  Mr.  Bransby 
Cooper  mentioned  that,  whue  in  pus  from 
soft  parts  only  traces  of  phosphate  of 
lime  were  found,  the  pus  from  around 
diseased  bone  contained  in  solution  nearly 
2}  per  cent*  A  similar,  but  less  complete 
observation,  had  been  made  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Taylor.f  and  by  v.  Bibra  ;J  and 
we  may  be  nearly  sure  that  the  phosphate 
of  lime  was,  in  these  oases,  some  of  what 
had  existed  in  the  diseased  bone. 

3.  It  strengthens  this  belief  to  observe, 
that,  in  many  cases,  small  fragments  of 
bone  and  other  tissues  are  detached  and 
cast-out  with  the  fluid  secreted  from  the 
ulcerating  part.  These,  indeed,  when  they 
are  not  fragments  of  tissue  detached  by 
ulceration  extending  around  them,  are  good 
examples  of  the  transition  that  maybe  traced 
from  ulceration  to  sloughing  or  gangrene 
of  parts,  between  which,  if  ulceration  be 
always  accomplished  by  ejection,  the  only 
essential  difference  will  be  one  of  degree  : 
the  ulceration  being  a  death  and  casting- 
off  of  invisible  particles  of  a  tissue,  whue 
gangrene  implies  the  death  and  casting-off 
of  visible  portions. 

4.  And  it  may  be  proved  of  many  that 
we  call  ulcers  that  they  begin  as  sloughs 
which  are  cast  off,  and  leave  the  ulcerated 
surface  beneath.  We  may  often  see  this, 
on  a  large  scale,  in  the  instances  of  what 


*  Medical  Gazette,  May,  1845. 

t  Stanley ,  on  Diseases  of  the  Bones,  p.  89. 

i  Chem ische  Untersochongec  verschiedener 
Eiterarten,  p.  85.  It  may  seem  that,  in  these 
cases,  a  farther  proof  is  needed  that  the  quantity 
of  boue-earths  discharged  with  the  pni  is  pro- 
portionate or  equal  to  the  quantity  lost  by  the 
ulcerating  bone.  But  thia  proof  may  be  neither 
possible  nor  necessary ;  for  if  what  has  been  al- 
ready sali',  01  the  conformity  of  the  properties  of 
inflammatory  and  reparatory  products  with  those 
of  the  tissues  from  which  they  are  produced,  be 
true,  then  will  also  pas  from  disi  aaed  bone  pos- 
sess more  bone-esrtbs  than  pas  from  any  other 
tissue,  even  though  the  bone  be  not  ulcers  tint;. 
Granulations  upon  bone  doubtless  contain  more 
bone-eartlis  than  those  from  soft  parts,  and  they 
may  ossify :  now  the  relation  or  pus  to  granu- 
lations  is  commonly  that  of  degenerating  ceils  to 
the  like  cells  developing ;  therefore  we  might  ex- 
pect that  pus  from  bone,  like  granulations  from 
bone,  will  contain  a  large  proportion  of  bone- 
earths,  independent  of  what  may  be  derived  from 
the  ulceration  of  the  bone,  by* 
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are  called  sloughing  ulcers ;  but  Dr.  Baly 
baa  proved  it  for  a  much  wider 
range  of  cases,  in  his  observations  on 
dysentery,  in  which  he  has  traced,  how 
even  the  smallest  and  the  most  superficial 
ulcers  of  the  intestine  are  preceded  by  the 
death  and  detachment  of  portions  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  with  its  covering  of 
basement-membrane  and  epithelium* 

From  these  considerations,  we  may  hold 
it  as  probable  that  ulceration  is,  usually, 
the  result  of  the  detachment  of  dead  por- 
tions or  molecules  of  a  tissue,  and  that 
the  substance  removed  in  the  process  is  not 
absorbed  but  ejected.  There  are,  indeed, 
some  cases  which  may  make  us  unwilling 
to  admit,  at  present,  that  all  ulceration  is 
by  ejection ;  such  as  those  of  bone  ulce- 
rating under  cartilage,  or  in  the  rapid  ex- 
tension of  inflammation  within  it,  or  such 
as  the  spreading  ulceration  of  the  vertebra, 
or  the  heads  of  bones,  that  is  not  attended 
with  external  discharge  of  fluid.  These 
may  interfere  with  the  universality  of  the 
role,  but  not  with  its  generality. 

But,  if  we  may  believe  that  the  removal 
of  a  tissue  by  ulceration  is  generally  effected 
by  ejection  of  its  substance,  the  question 
may  be  asked,  in  what  form  is  it  ejected  ? 
Dr.  Baly's  observations  enable  us  to  say 
that,  in  the  first  instance,  a  visible  slough 
is  detached,  a  portion  of  the  tissue  dying 
and  being  disconnected  from  the  adjacent 
living  tissue.  But,  after  this  is  done,  when 
an  ulcer  enlarges,  or  extends  and  spreads, 
is  tbe  material  of  the  tissue  still  removed  in 
visible  sloughs  or  fragments  P  Certainly  it 
is  so  sometimes;  for  we  tnay  find  little 
fragments  of  bone  in  the  discharge  from  ul- 
cerating bone,  especially  in  strumous  ul- 
ceration. But  in  other  cases  we  have  no 
evidence  of  this  kind;  we  cannot  detect 
even  microsoopic  fragments  of  tissues  in  the 
discharges,  and  we  must  Buppose  that  they 
are  removed,  in  a  state  of  solution  or  of 
molecular  subdivision,  in  the  discharge 
from  the  diseased- part. 

To  speak  of  the  solution  of  tissues  in  the 
discharges  of  ulcers  may  seem  like  the  re- 
vival of  an  old  error  long  since  disproved. 
But  though  the  expression  may  be  revived, 
it  is  with  a  new  meaning.  The  proof  has, 
truly,  been  long  completed,  that  healthy 
tissues,  even  though  they  be  dead,  cannot 
be  dissolved  in  pus,  or  any  such  discharge ; 
but  the  tissues  that  bound  or  form  the 
walls  of  a  spreading  ulcer  are  not  healthy ; 
they  are  inflamed,  or  otherwise  diseased  and 
degenerate ;  and  they  may  now  be  soluble 
in  fluids  that  could  not  dissolve  them  while 
they  were  sound.  Insolubility  is  as  great 
an  obstacle  to  absorption  as  to  ejection  in 


•  Gulstonian  Lectures.  Medical  Gazette,  1847. 


I  discharges;  no  tissue  can  be  absorbed' 
without  being  first  so  far  changed  as  to  be- 
soluble  in  fluids  with  which  it  was  before 
in  contact  and  unharmed.  Therefore,  whe- 
ther we  hold  the  ordinary  spreading  of  an 
ulcer  to  be  by  absorption  of  its  boundaries, 
or  ascribe  it  to  their  ejection,  we  must,  in 
either  case,  admit  that  they  are  first  made- 
soluble.  And  if  this  be  admitted,  then  it 
is  most  consistent  with  analogy,  and  most 
probable,  that  the  extension  of  an  ulcer, 
independently  of  sloughing,  is  accomplished 
by  the  gradual  degeneration  of  the  tissues 
that  form  its  walls,  and  by  their  being  either 
disintegrated  and  cast-off  in  minute  mole- 
cular matter,  or  else  dissolved  and  ejected" 
in  solution  in  the  discharges  from  the 
ulcer. 

The  solution  here  spoken  of  is  such  as 
may  be  effected  by  the  fluid  discharged' 
from  any  spreading  ulcers ;  and  we  may 
doubt  whether  all  discharges  from  ulcers- 
possess  a  corroding  property,  such  as  Roki- 
tansky  seems  to  ascribe  to  them,  and  such 
as  he  considers  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  the 
extension  of  all  ulcers.  We  may  doubt,  I 
say,  whether  all  ulceration  can  be  described 
as  a  corrosion  or  erosion  of.  the  tissues  by 
ichor ;  but,  on  the  other  side,  we  cannot 
well  doubt  that  the  properties  of  the  dis- 
charge from  an  ulcer,  or  s  sloughing  sore, 
may  hare  a  great  influence  in  accelerating 
the  degeneration  and  decomposition,  ana 
thereby  the  solution,  of  the  tissues  that 
form  its  walls  or  boundaries.  Many 
ichorous  discharges  from  ulcers  inflame  and 
excoriate  the  parts  over  which  they  flow ; 
and  one  constituent  of  inflammation  is  the 
defective  nutrition  of  the  proper  elements 
of  the  affected  tissue.  Many  such  dis- 
charges, also,  are  in  an  active  state  of  de- 
composition; and  their  contact  with  the 
tissues  cannot  but  have  some  tendency  to- 
excite  decomposition  in  them ;  a  tendency 
which  the  tissues  will  be  the  less  able  to- 
resist,  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  are- 
already  feebly  maintaining  themselves,  or 
as  they  have  been  moved  by  inflammation 
from  their  normal  conditions,  and  then- 
normal  tenacity  of  composition. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  may  conclude, 
respecting  the  process  of  ulceration,  that 
its  beginning  is  usually  the  detachment  of' 
a  slough,  or  portion  of  dead  tissue,  by  the 
removal  of  the  layer  of  living  tissue  that 
bounded  it ;  that  the  spreading  of  an  ulcer, 
independent  of  such  visible  sloughing,  is 
effected  by  the  tissues  that  bound  it  be- 
coming degenerate,  and  being  detached  in 
minute  particles,  or  molecular  matter,  or 
being  decomposed  and  dissolved  in  the  fluid 
discharge  or  ichor ;  and  that  this  spread- 
ing may  be  accelerated  by  the  influence  of 
the  discharge  itself,  which  may  inflame- 
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the  healthy  tissues  that  it  rests  on,  and 
may  exercise  a  decomposing  "  catalytic" 
actum  on  those  that  are  inflamed  al- 
ready. 

I  hare  already  said  that  the  products  of 
inflammation  are  commonly  removed,  in 
ulceration,  together  with  the  elements  of 
the  tissues  in  which  they  are  deposited. 
Andall  that  has  been  said  of  the  changes  that 
the  tissues  undergo  previous  to  ejection  or 
solution,  may  be  said,  also,  of  the  products 
of  the  inflammation  which  commonly  pre- 
cedes and  accompanies  the  ulcerative  pro- 
cess. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  we  have  no  know- 
ledge by  which  to  explain  the  peculiar  and 
characteristic  forms  of  certain  ulcers.  We 
seem  wholly  without  a  guide  to  such  know- 
ledge ;  but  the  existence  of  such  specific 
forms  is  conclusive  against  the  supposition 
that  the  extension  of  an  ulcer  is  entirely 
due  to  corrosion  by  an  exuded  fluid.  Such 
a  fluid  would  aet  uniformly,  unless  the 
various  effect*  of  disease  on  the  tissues 
bounding  the  ulcer  should  make  them 
variously  amenable  to  its  influence. 

The  last  enumerated  effect  produced  by 
inflammation  in  the  tissues  in  which  it  is 
seated  is  gangrene,  mortification,  or  SlOUgh- 
ing. 

In  the  usual  enumeration  of  tlie  effects 
of  inflammation,  it  is  commonly  implied 
that  the  processes  of  effusion  of  lymph, 
suppuration,  ulceration,  and  mortification, 
may  be  taken  as  the  expressions  of  so  many 
successive  degrees  of  severity  of  the  morbid 
process.  But  this  is  flu*  from  being  uncon- 
ditionally true.  The  exciting  cause  of  the 
inflammation,  tho  tissue  affected,  the  con- 
dition of  the  blood,  the  general  amount  of 
vital  force,  and  tho  degrees  m  which  the 
bloodvessels  can  adapt  themselves  to  the 
transit  of  various  quantities  of  blood ;  all 
these,  and,  perhaps,  several  other  tilings, 
have  as  marked  an  influence  as  the  severity 
of  the  disease  has  in  determining  the  result 
of  an  inflammation  to  be  gangrene  of  the 
affected  part.  It  may  be  nearer  the  general 
truth,  to  say  that  the  probability  of  gan- 
grene ensuing  in  inflammation  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  sum  of  tlie  intensity  of  the 
disease  plu$  the  debility  or  defective  vitality 
of  the  affected  part,  whether  that  debility 
have  a  general  or  a  local  origin.  But,  in- 
deed, in  any  case  of  gangrene  that  may  be 
regarded  as  inflammatory,  it  is  very  hard  to 
say  what  may  be  ascribed  to  the  inflamma- 
tory process,  and  how  that  process  affects 
the  issue,  so  great  are  the  number,  and  so 
diverse  the  natures,  of  the  several  morbid 
conditions  that  are  from  the  first,  or  in 
succession,  involved.  Certainly,  it  is  not 
possible  to  speak  clearly  of  inflammatory 


gangrene  without  constant  reference  to  many 
other  forms  of  local  death  which  lie  far  be- 
yond the  rango  of  these  lectures.  For  this 
reason,  and  because  a  separate  series  of  spe- 
cimens in  the  Museum  is  devoted  to  the  il- 
lustration of  the  death  of  parte,  I  shall 
here  conclude  the  account  of  the  phenomena 
and  effects  of  inflammation. 


OS  THE  NATTTKiO.  HISTOBY.  AND  CTTLTT- 
VATION  OF  IPECACUANHA  IN  THE  BBAZIIfl. 
BY  if.  WBDELT. 

THE  Cephases  Ipecacuanha  WFV3  dlBCOTWOd 
in  1824,  in  the  province  of  Matto-Grasso, 
but  its  cultivation  in  this  district  was  not 
commenced  until  the  year  1882.  The 
forests  in  which  the  plant  grows  are  readily 
recognised.  They  abound  in  the  basin  of 
the  Rio  Paraguay  and  its  tributaries.  It 
does  not  thrive  on  the  immediate  banks  of 
rivers,  their  periodical  inundations  being 
prejudicial  to  its  growth.  It  flourishes 
best  in  a  soil  consisting  of  mixed  sand  and 
vegetable  mould.  The  Cephsslis  attains  to 
about  the  sue  of  the  Daphne  of  our  own 
woods.  It  grows  in  clumps,  which  the 
gatherers,  or  poayeros,  (so  called  from  po- 
aya,  the  Indian  name  for  Ipecacuanha) 
call  redoltrot. 

In  collecting  the  root,  the  poayero  seizes 
in  one  hand,  if  he  can,  all  the  stalks  of  each 
clump,  and  with  the  other  hand  digs  them 
from  the  earth  with  a  see-saw  movement. 
The  proper  roots  are  then  picked  out.  A 
labourer,  in  this  way,  collects  from  eleven 
to  thirteen  pounds  a  day ;  which,  when 
dried  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  loses  half  its 
weight. 

»  The  propagation  of  the  Cephelis  is  by 
seed,  or  more  frequently  from  the  suckers, 
which  tlie  poayero  rejects  from  among  the 
roots,  as  unfit  for  commercial  purposes.-— 
L' Union  Medicate.  K 

*#*  M.  Wedell  is  not  very  clear  in  bis 
account  of  the  early  history  of  Ipecacuanha. 
He  no  doubt  refers  to  its  cultivation  in  a 
particular  district,  since  we  learn  from  that 
excellent  authority,  Pereira,  that  Ipecacu- 
anha was  used  in  Paris  in  1686.  The 
plant  was  brought  from  the  Brazils  in 
1800.  In  1802,  it  was  described  by  Bro- 
tero  under  the  name  of  GaUieooca  Ipeca- 
cuanha, and  in  1818  it  received  from 
Richard  the  name  of  Cephaelis  Ipeca- 
cuanha. 
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[Continued  from  p.  31.] 

Thk  tony  delay  of  rigor  mortis  in  the 
case  which  occurred  at  Bristol  was 
certainly  a  very  remarkable  feature  of 
it.  Was  it  attributable,  in  any  measure, 
to  the  warmth  of  the  body  being  pre- 
served so  long  ?  We  must  not  be  too 
ready  to  violently  force  simultaneous 
circumstances  into  the  imaginary  re- 
lation of  cause  and  effect ;  and  so  com- 
mit an  error  which  has  led  so  often  and 
obviously,  elsewhere,  to  the  spread  of 
false  knowledge  and  the  discouragement 
of  true.  It  happens  frequently  that 
rigor  mortis  lingers  until  the  body 
cools ;  but  it  does  not  invariably  hap- 
pen. I  have  seen,  as  many  others 
have  done  before,  animals  become  rigid, 
perfectly  rigid,  whilst  warmth  remain- 
ed. But  there  is  an  observation  which 
would  of  itself  suffice  to  prevent  any 
one  attributing  the  deferred  rigidity, 
in  the  case  in  question,  to  the  tardy 
cooling  of  the  corpse.  M.  Ollivier  (as 
Dr.  Taylor  has  reminded  us  in  his 
lectures  on  the  signs  of  death),  has 
found  some  bodies  dead  from  cholera, 
at  once  very  warm  and  perfectly  rigid. 
More  cases  might  be  cited  without 
trouble  or  research ;  but,  as  they  are 
furnished  not  by  cholera,  they  would, 
though  perfectly  applicable,  seem  less 
strikingly  in  point.  It  is  very  easy 
to  conceive  long  retention  of  warmth, 
long  maintenance  of  irritability,  long 
retardation  of  rigor  mortis,  and  long 
resistance  to  the  changes  whereupon 
putrefaction  depends,  occurring  toge- 
ther ;  and  this  would  seem  to  have  been 
exemplified  in  the  instance  which  was 
observed  at  Bristol. 

There  appears  to  be  a  marked  disuni- 
formity  as  to  the  time  at  which  rigor 
mortis  sets  in  after  dissolution  by 


cholera, — a  circumstance  to  be  in  part, 
if  not  altogether,  explained,  by  the  fact, 
that  death  surprises  in  this  disease  at  a 
time  when  the  muscular  fibre  is  most 
differently  situated  as  to  its  amount 
of  irritabiliy.  It  is  known  well  euough 
that  the  phenomenon  of  rigidity  is 
generally  postponed  until  the  contracti- 
bility  of  the  fibre  is  either  entirely 
or  almost  exhausted.  And  there  is 
certainly  no  more  cardinal  feature  of 
this  form  of  muscular  contraction,  for  I 
cannot  but  regard  it  as  such,  than  the 
fact  that,  though  its  power  and  duration 
is  as  a  rule  proportionate  to  the  amount 
of  irritability  at  the  time  of  death, 
its  occurrence  should  be  hindered  until 
that  property  be  completely  or  all 
but  abolished. 

When  we  consider  that  cholera  at- 
tacks both  the  weak  and  the  strong, 
that  it  respects  no  age,  and  that  it 
happens  sometimes  in  the  course  of 
maladies  which  have  produced  mani- 
fest, perhaps  alarming  prostration; 
that  its  duration  'varies  not  a  little; 
that  it  is  attended  by  cramps,  which,  to 
speak  comparatively,  are  slight  and 
partial,  or  universal  and  violent,  and 
endure  unto  deatli; — we  may  safely 
conclude,  without  any  further  conside- 
ration, that  very  opposite  states  of 
muscular  irritability  must  necessarily 
prevail  at  the  moment  of  dissolution, 
and  that  the  time  at  which  rigor  mortis 
will  appear,  the  force  it  will  be  exerted 
with,  and  the  period  of  its  remaining, 
will  all,  as  a  consequence,  be  far  from 
uniform. 

The  state  of  nutrition  of  the  muscular 
tissue  may  be  mentioned  in  reference  to 
rigor  mortis,  not  only  as  respects  death 
by  cholera,  but  other  forms  of  it.  Muscu- 
lar, or,  as  they  should  be  called,  extraor- 
dinarily muscular  persons,  are  of  course 
most  likely  to  exhibit  the  phenomenon 
in  the  most  marked  and  lasting  way. 
Atrophy,  or  that  impaired  amount  of 
nutrition  which  would  hardly  be  re-  " 
cognised  as  such,  (and  we  do  but 
observe  this  matter  rudely),  leads  on 
the  other  hand  to  a  less  palpable  and 
abiding  form  of  it.  The  remark,  as 
need  scarcely  be  observed,  applies 
equally  to  the  involuntary  as  to  the 
voluntary  muscles — to  the  heart  as 
to  the  biceps.  Paralysis  does  not  pre- 
vent rigor  mortis,  unless,  as  Sommer 
shows,  it  interferes  with  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  muscles.  This  phvsiolo 
gist  onoe  remarked  an  entire  absence  of 
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rigidity  on  the  paralysed  side,  the 
muscles  whereof  appear  to  have  been 
in  an  unhealthy  state. 

Fatty  degeneration,  (which  I  speak 
of  from  its  commonness),  has  no  doubt 
a  great  influence  on  the  degree  and  dura- 
tion of  rigor  mortis.*  It  would  too,  I 
should  think,  if  excessive,  either  lead  to 
the  prevention  of  cramps  in  life-time,  or 
very  much  modify  their  power,  for  we 
cannot  but  suppose  that  caterU  paribus 
the  best  nourished  and  most  irritable 
muscles  would  be  most  liable  to  this 

ruliar  form  of  spasmodic  action, 
is  with  the  state  of  the  living, 
(only  in    a   larger,  more  emphatic 
■  sense)  as  with  the  condition  of  the  dead. 
It  is  modified  by  many  circumstances 
■  that  we  know,  by  more  that  we  kuow 
not.   How  can  we  expect  diseases  to 
run  their  course  in  sameness,  seeing 
.  that  the  subjects  of  them  so  manifold- 
ly differ  ?  How  look  for  precisely  the 
like  states  in  death,  perceiving  clearly 
that  at  the  time  of  dying  there  are 
many  parts  and  actions  ox  the  body 
•  extremely  differing  in  different  persons? 

Even  the,  remedies  given  for  the 
-  disease,  may,  if  they  have  circulated, 
have  more  relation  to  the  time  of  coni- 
iinencement  of  violence,  and  duration 
■of  rigor  mortis,  than  might  be  at  first 
supposed.  I  am  led  to  the  remark 
by  the  influence  of  chloroform,  which 
not  only,  as  may  be  shown  by  experi- 
ment, impairs  the  irritability  of  the 
muscles  during  lire  time,  but  leads 
to  unusually  early  rigor  mollis.  This  I 
have  seen  myself.f  It  is  well  known 
that  the  exhibition  of  chloroform  has 
diminished,  aud  sometimes  allayed,  the 
cramps  of  cholera;  aud  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed reasonably  to  have  accomplished 
this  by  virtue  of  its  power  to  lessen,  or 


*  It  would  be  of  no  little  interest  to  examine 
this  question  thoroughly,  in  reference  to  the 
heart.  What  hss  been  called  concentric  hyper- 
trophy, by  a  grave  pathological  mistake,  would, 
I  should  suppose,  never  be  found  where  this  de- 
em era  tion  is  both  general  and  extreme.  I  asked 
Or.  Quain  to  tell  me  his  expeiieure  on  this  point, 
lie  says  that  hearts  in  such  a  state  of  degene- 
ration are  "  generally  found  dilated,  and  their 
pariete-  flabby,"  bnt  that  be  has  seen  them  "rl ral- 
ly coi-tracted"  where  the  degeneration  was  not 
exteniive  nor  excessive. 

f  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  says  that  h«  baa  teen  tt  hap. 
pen  in  the  frog  with  n  ten  minutes  of  the  heai  t 
ceasing  to  beat.  See  London  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine, Dec.  1649.  It  would  be  important  to  de- 
termine accurately  the  time  at  which  rigor 
mortis  is  wont  to  occur  after  death  by  chloroform 
in  the  human  subject.  Where  death  is  inspected 
to  have  been  caused  by  it,  tho  knowledge  of  this 
an* tier  might  perhaps  much  h»lp  icqoiry. 


annihilate,  muscular  contractility.  And 
it  is  surely  not  extravagant  to  suppose 
that  rigor  mortis  might  set  in  somewhat 
earlier  than  common  in  certain 
cases  where  chloroform  has  been  largely 
given,  seeing  that  whatever  impairs 
the  irritability  of  muscles  is  favourable 
to  their  rapid  post-mortem  rigidity. 
Animals  killed  in  the  chase,  being 
"  tired  to  death,"  have  been  known 
to  stiffen  almost  as  soon  as  dead.  Why 
so?  Because  their  irritability  was 
utterly,  or  almost  utterly,  spent  Had 
they  been  destroyed  of  a  sudden,  during 
sleep,  there  would  have  been  just  the 
opposite  condition  of  the  muscular 
.fibre,  and  a  state  wherein  the  post- 
ponement of  rigor  mortis  might  nave 
been  properly  looked  for. 

The  degree  of  swiftness  with  which, 
a  man  dies  in  cholera,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  death  happening  in  the  cold 
stage  or  not,  must,  of  course,  be  con- 
sidered in  reference  to  tho  question 
of  rigor  mortis ;  nor  u.ust  the  fact  of 
dissolution  being  apparently  hurried 
by  sudden  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
patient,  be  forgotten,  for  death,  in  such 
a  case,  may  be  supposed  to  leave  the 
muscles  more  irritable  than  they  would 
have  been,  had  the  disease  been  a  more 
lengthened  courso,  and  more  exhaus- 
tion taken  place,  from  distress,  sleep- 
lessness, ana  other  sources  of  prostra- 
tion ere  life  was  jiast.  But  with  re- 
gard to  cholera,  as  well  as  with  reference 
to  disease  in  general,  the  state  of  the 
muscular  system  after  death  is  very  apt 
to  be  most  cursorily  touched  upon,  and 
the  pa  hologist  fancies  he  has  done 
enough  if  he  note  vaguely  the  circum- 
stance of  rigidity,  without  looking  to 
the  period  at  which  it  occurred,  or  suffi- 
ciently and  fully  connecting  it  with  the 
condition  of  the  body  which  prevailed 
in  life-time.  And  yet  the  phenomenon, 
taking  simply  its  universality  into 
fair  account,  is  full  of  interest,  but  that 
interest  is  uumeasurably  added  to,  by 
the  diversity  it  puts  on  in  conformity 
with  differences  of  the  muscular  system, 
in  various  persons,  and  the  great  dis- 
similarity of  their  mode  of  dying.  It  is 
a  chapter  in  the  history  of  death,  but  it 
forms  a  portion  also  of  the  history 
of  maladies;  and  it  is  certainly  de- 
serving of  a  far  more  general  and" com- 
prehensive study  than  it  has  hitherto 
received. 

Observations  have  been  made  upon, 
the  position  of  limbs  ri 
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by  cholera,  which  might  lead  to  the 
idea  that  postures  of  distortion  are 
peculiar  to  this  disease ;  hut  this  would 
be  an  erroneous  notion,  though  it  be 
far  from  improbable,  looking  to  the 
nature  of  cholera,  the  rapidity  of  its 
progress,  and  the  strange  attitudes  in 
which  its  victims  perish,  sometimes, 
that  such  postures  are  more  com- 
monly met  with  than  in  other  affections. 
I  was  told  by  a  nurse,  whose  task  it 
was  to  lay  out  not  a  few  who  had  died 
of  oholera,  that  she  was  always  careful 
to  straighten  the  limbs  very  soon  after 
the  occurrence  of  death,  because  (hey 
were  wont  to  stiffen  very  quickly,  ana 
she  was  then  unable  properly  to  *  com- 
pose' the  corpse.  M.  Cruveilhier  states 
that  he  has  rarely  seen  those  setrii-flexed 
positions  which  some  have  delineated 
as  proper  to  this  disease;  but  this 
might  have  been  owing,  in  part  at  least, 
to  those  whom  he  examined  having 
died  in  a  hospital  where  due  care  was 
taken  to  arrange  the  bodies  in  due 
form.  This  pathologist,  however,  gives 
a  striking  example  of  the  disordered 

fostures  whereto  he  makes  reference, 
t  is  related  by  him,  that  an  extremely 
vigorous  man,  25  years  of  age,  died 
of  cholera  in  seven  hours,'  enduring 
cramps  to  the  last.  Twelve  hours  after 
death,  the  body  was  rigid,  and'  there 
was  flexion  of  the  legs  upon  the  thighs, 
and  of  the  latter  upon  the  pelvis.  Tho 
conjunctivae  were  dark,  the  body  livid, 
the  eyes  shrunken,  and  the  whole  aspect 
singularly  frightful.  The  question  to 
be  asked  clearly  is — was  this  body  "laid 
out?"  were  the  limbs  straightened  as 
usual  ?  Another  question  is — did  any 
muscular  contractions  occur  after  death, 
and  so  discompose  and  distort  the 
corpse?  Some  trifling  alteration  in  the 

r tion  of  the  parts  may  occasionally 
owing  to  rigor  mortis,  and  I  may 
refer  to  some  observations  of  Sommer, 
which  bear  directly  on  this  point,  but  I 
think  any  physiologist  oi  judgment 
would  pause  very  long  before  he 1  at- 
tributea  such  an  attitude  as  this  to  the 
effect  of  that  phenomenon ;  and  I 
should  not  imagine  that  Cruveilhier, 
who  is  silent  upon  the  matter,  would 
think  of  so  explaining  it  The  know- 
ledge which  we  have  of  post-mortem 
contractions  affords  a  far  better  ex- 
planation of  some  changes  of  posture 
occurring  after  death  than  any  which 
ootid  be  furnished  by  rigor  mortis. 
But  in  reference  to  this  topic,  it  is 


indispensable  to  note  most  accurately 
the  position' at  the  moment  of  death,' 
for,  if  left  to  itself,  it  will  remain  as 
it  was.  The  common  practice  of  "  laying; 
out"  the  dead,  has,  I  need  not  say,  refer- 
ence to  the  acknowledged  fact,  that; 
persons  stiffen  in  the  form  they  are  left 
in.  In  various  cases  of  violent  death 
strange  attitudes  are  found,  well  calcu- 
lated to  amaze  the  vulgar,  and  make- 
yet  deeper  the  horror  of  the  scene.  No- 
one  was  present  to  arrange  the  body  ; 
the  attitude  of  death  remains.  The- 
drowned  have  been  found  in  all  kinds 
of  postures.  Lately  I  saw  the  aim 
retracted  to  the  utmost,  in  a  body  stif- 
fened firmly  by  rigor  mortis.  It  was- 
that  of  a  paralytic,  and  had  been  so  rer 
tracted  before  death.  Rigor  mortis  may- 
be held  to  fix  positions  rather  than- 
make  them.'  At  the  moment  of  my 
writing  this,  there  are  two  frogs  before  • 
me ;  rigor  mortis  has  occurred  long; 
since.  In  one,  the  limbs,  disposed  sym- 
metrically ;  lie  a  little  apart ;  the  other 
rests  in  a  somewhat  grotesque  attitude. 
They  are,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
flexion  of  the  toes  of  one  of  them,  exact- 
ly as  I  placed  them  before  rigor  mortis- 
was  established. 

For  myself  I  have  never  seen  a  great- 
er degree  of  rigor  mortis  after  cholera, 
than' I  have  noted  after  other  affections' 
that  have  run  their  course  speedily. 
In  strong  and  unusually  muscular  sub- 
jects who  die  of  acute  diseases,  it  is  not 
'singular  to  remark  the  extreme  firmness 
wherewith  the  limbs  are  stiffened,  an* 
the  clear  outline,  of  many  of  the  super- 
ficial muscles. 

The  involuntary  muscles  have  some- 
times been  found  remarkably  contract- 
ed after  death  by  oholera.  The  heart, 
the  bladder,  and  the  intestines,  have  all 
been  discovered,  though  anything  but 
invariably,  in  a  marked  condition  of 
rigor  mortis. 

Whether  or  not  the  involuntary  mus- 
cles are,  to  speak  generally,  most  con- 
tracted (where  they  are  so),  in  those 
cases  in  which  rigor  mortis  is  specially 
evident  in  such  as  are  voluntary,  I 
cannot  say,  but  it  is  most  likely  that 
both  sets  of  muscles  would  be  discover- 
ed, in  some  instances,  similarly  affected1 
to  an  extreme  degree. 

The  heart  has  been  often  seen  very 
rigid,  but  the  rigidity  of  this  muscle  m 
far  from  universal,  and  in  not  a  few  in- 
stances it  is  quite  flaccid. 

The  bladder  has  been  very  commonly 
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found  in  extreme  contraction.  One 
writer  has  likened  it  to  the  un im- 
pregnated uterus,  on  remarking  it  in 
this  condition,  from  the  thickness  of 
its  walls  and  the  gmallneRS  of  its  ca- 
nity. 

The  intestinal  tube  has  presented 
more  or  less  general  marks  of  rigor. 

In  the  "  Madras  Reports"  it  is  stated 
that  the  intestine  was  sometimes,  but 
rarely,  contracted ;  one  case  is  mention- 
ed in  which  the  arch  of  the  colon  was 
in  a  state  of  rigor,  and  another,  in 
which  there  were  several  contractions 
of  the  same  part 

There  are  some  examples  to  be  found 
in  the  *'  Bombay  Reports." 

In  one  case  there  was  a  contraction  of 
the  colon  from  the  caecum  to  the  sigmoid 
flexure,,  so  that  the  sides  of  the  intestine 
were  brought  into  close  contact,  and  it 
felt  thick  and  solid;  the  part  so  in- 
fluenced was  not  larger  than  the  middle 
finger.  In  a  second  case,  the  colon  is 
reported  to  have  been  "  nearly  oblite- 
rated," in  consequence  of  contraction. 
In  a  third,  the  transverse  arch  of  the 
same  portion  of  the  canal  is  spoken  of 
as  "  almost  impervious." 

The  Cholera  Gazette  for  1832,  also 
contains  facts  of  the  like  nature. 

In  a  case  examined  by  Mr.  Pilcher, 
about  twelve  inches  of  ilium  were 
found  contracted;  and  instances  are 
given  of  partial  contraction  of  the 
colon. 

In  a  post-mortem  examination,  made 
in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Sims,  Dr.  Hope, 
Mr.  Mayo,  and  Mr.  Perry,  the  stomach 
was  found  "  contracted." 

Dr.  Kirkes  has  kindly  informed  me 
of  a  case  which  occurred  during  the  late 
epidemic,  wherein,  15  hours  after  death, 
"  the  heart  was  pretty  firmly  contract- 
ed; the  urinary  bladder,  and  large 
intestines,  were  contracted  also.  The 
limbs  were  exceedingly  rigid,  and  the 
muscles  in  the  most  extreme  degree  of 
contraction." 

But  no  form  of  rigor  mortis  of  the  in- 
voluntary muscles  is  peculiar  to  cho- 
lera. Rigidity  of  the  heart  is  no  uncom- 
mon circumstance,  as  every  one  knows ; 
and  I  have  seen  lately  some  well-marked 
cases  of  it  in  various  affections. 

It  was  probably  partial  rigor  of  the  in- 
testines that  was  referred  to  by  Harvey, 
famous  for  his  great  discovery,  in  his 
"  Anatomical  Examination  of  Thomas 
Parr,"  a  man  remembered  for  having 
lived  long.   "  The  small  intestines  pre- 


sented several  constrictions,  like  rings, 
and  were  muscular."* 

.  The  following  observations  on  rigor 
mortis  of  the  involuntary  muscles,  to  be 
found  in  the  "  Supplement  to  the  Second 
Volume  of  Professor  Midler's  Ele- 
ments of  Physiology ,"f  may  not  be 
inappositely  cited  here.  "  The  rigidity 
of  voluntary  muscles,  from  being  the 
most  evident,  has  attracted  most  atten- 
tion, and  the  phenomenon  has,  untQ 
lately,  been  described  solely  in  relation, 
to  this  class  of  muscles ;  but  sufficient 
evidence  has  now  been  accumulated  to 
warrant  the  conclusion,  that  the  invo- 
luntary muscles  also  are  affected  by 
a  post-mortem  rigidity,  which  is,  in  all 
essential  respects,  comparable  with  that 
seated  in  the  voluntary  muscles.  And 
this  is  true,  not  merely  in  regard  to 
those  in  voluntary  muscles  which,  such 
as  the  blood  and  lymphatic  hearts,  are 
constructed  of  striped  fibres,  but  also 
with  regard  to  the  tissues  composed  of 
unstriped  fibres,  such  as  the  contractile 
coat  of  blood-vessels,  and  of  the  large 
excretory  ducts.  The  observations  of 
Dr.  George  Budd  and  Mr.  Paget  have 
proved  this  in  the  case  of  the  heart; 
and  the  occurrence  of  rigidity  in  the 
digestive  canal  has  been  shown  by 
Valentin,  who  found  that  if  a  gradu- 
ated tube  be  connected  with  a  portion 
of  intestine  taken  from  a  recently  slain 
animal,  filled  with  water  and  tied  at 
the  opposite  end,  the  water  will  in  a 
few  hours  rise  to  a  considerable  height 
in  the  tube,  owing  to  the  contraction 
of  the  intestinal  walls.  The  contrac- 
tion of  the  blood  vessels  after  death  was 
observed  by  John  Hunter,  and  is  now 
regarded  as  a  well-established  fact,  and 
one  by  which  the  empty  state  of  the 
arterial  system  after  death  is  in  a  great 
measure  explained." 

In  considering  the  duration  of  rigi- 
dity, be  it  in  reference  to  cholera  or 
not,  regard  must  always  be  had  to 
temperature.  It  is  related  by  Nysten 
that  Laennec  shewed  him  a  squirrel 
which  in  a  cold  season  was  rigid  seven 
days  after  death. 

In  a  paper,  which  I  wrote,  not  long 
ago,  on  the  muscular  contractions  which 
occasionally  happen  after  death  from 
cholera,  I  observed  that  in  one  respect 
(if  not  in  more  than  one)  they  may  be 
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likened  to  the  effects  of  rigor  mortis 
which,  as  may  sometimes  he  observed 
of  these  contractions,  affects  parts  in 
succession.  This  remark  is  far  too 
general,  and  may  be  thought  to  imply 
more  than  I  intended.  Rigor  mortis 
and  the  movements  in  question,  have, 
as  will  be  apparent  to  every  body,  many 
and  extreme  points  of  difference.  Rigor 
mortis  does  not  ensue  until  the  irri- 
tability of  the  muscle  is  entirely  or 
almost  exhausted;  but  these  movements 
are  signs  of  irritability,  sometimes  of  a 
great  degree  of  it,  are,  in  some  cases  at 
least,  to  oe  excited,  whereas  nothing  can 
excite  this  form  of  rigidity,  but  its  one 
common  cause.  Rigor  mortis  influences 
both  sides  of  the  body  equally,  producing 
effects  not  less  symmetrical  than  the 
disposition  of  the  muscles  themselves, 
and  repeats  itself  in  various  subjects, 
making  an  allowance  for  occasional 
differences,  with  a  striking  sameness; 
but  these  contractions  are  diversified  as 
to  form  and  power,  affect  different  mus- 
clesin  different  subjects.cease  and  return 
repeatedly ;  whereas  the  contraction  of 
rigor  mortis  being  once  over,  is  never 
renewed.   But  why  proceed  further  ? 

The  more  we  contemplate  the  rigidity 
of  death,  the  more  remarkable  does  its 
individuality  appear.  No  other  form  of 
muscular  contraction  can  properly  be 
compared  with  it ;  no  other  so  comes, 
so  progresses,  so  endures,  so  departs. 
Yet  such  rigidity,  though  it  be  caused 
by  a  special  action,  which  is  in  nowise 
to  be  explained  as  other  kinds  of  action 
are,  is  quite  within  the  pale  of  the  ad- 
mitted law,  that  the  force  of  an  action, 
no  matter  what  its  nature,  is  in  depend- 
ence on  the  condition  of  the  part  per- 
forming it  Nor  can  it  be  necessary  to 
enforce  the  observation  by  repeating  at 
length  what  has  been  said  already,  as 
to  the  relation  between  the  power  and 
endurance  of  rigidity  and  the  perfect 
nutrition  of  the  muscular  fibre. 

Two  points  yet  remain  to  be  consi- 
dered in  reference  to  the  case  which  oc- 
curred at  Bristol ;  one  relates  to  the 
retardation  of  putrefaction  which  was 
observed.  This  doubtless  considerably 
added  to  the  doubts  of  the  relatives  of 
the  deoea aed.  Putrefaction  is,  of  course , 
always  watched  for  with  intense  anxiety 
by  those  who  are  unassured  as  to  the 
reality  of  death.  Five  days,  in  this  ease, 
passed  away  ere  putrefaction  showed 
itself.  The  time  was  long,  notwith- 
standing death  by  an  affection  wherein 


this  process  tarries.  But  instances 
might  be  cited  of  its  far  more  protracted 
appearance,  though  uctual  death  had 
happened — not  death-trance,  a  name 
used  sometimes  most  improperly  where 
dissolution  was  absolute,  because  things 
had  happened  not  to  take  their  accus- 
tomed course  in  the  interval  between  the 
cessation  of  the  respiration  and  the  be- 
ginning of  decay.  A  case  occurred  at 
Deptford,  in  1844,  in  which  a  body, 
dead  in  realitv,  was  supposed  by  some 
to  be  in  a  deatn-trance.  It  was  watched 
long,  and  opinion  varied  as  to  its  true 
condition.  Putrefaction  had  not  "  far 
advanced"  when  so  many  as  thirty-five 
days  had  elapsed  after  dissolution.  The 
deceased  was  young,  and  had  died  sud- 
denly. In  the  case  at  Bristol  the  circum- 
stances were  such  as  to  make  the  late 
putrefaction  no  such  very  especial  matter 
for  surprise.  The  death  happened  in  a 
young  subject,  was  accomplished  with 
celerity,  and  effected  by  a  disease 
wherein  the  dead  are  slow  to  putrefy. 
The  temperature  was  not  high,  and 
fresh  currents  of  cool  air  were  from 
time  to  time  admitted  into  the  room 
the  body  lay  in.  We  must  not  con- 
struct marvels,  nor  magnify  everything 
which  may  somewhat  deviate  from  the 
course  of  things. 

Let  me  here  add  one  word  further  on 
the  relation  of  putrefaction  to  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  dead.  Prolonged  heat 
and  extremely  tardy  putrefaction  have 
been  observed  together.-  but  has  the 
body  been  seen  at  the  same  time  quick 
to  putrefy  and  slow  to  cool  ?  Dr.  Tay- 
lor not  long  ago  published  in  the  Medi- 
cal Gazette  an  instructive  *'  Case  of 
Rapid  Decomposition  of  the  Human 
Body."  I  inquired  of  him  how  quickly 
it  parted  with  its  warmth,  and  he  re- 

Elied : — "  Unfortunately  no  trustworthy 
istory  could  be  obtained  of  the  cooling 
of  the  body,  as  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  nurse  during  the  night  and  early 
part  of  the  morning.  It  was  quite  cool 
when  I  saw  it  seventeen  hours  after 
death."  It  is  observed  by  M.  Des- 
champs,  that  "  so  loug  as  the  body  pre- 
serves its  natural  heat  there  is  no  dis- 
coloration of  the  abdomen."*  It  is  to 
be  observed  of  the  case  for  which  T  am 
indebted  to  Dr.  Green,  that  the  loss  of 
heat  the  occurrence  of  rigidity,  and  the 

*  He  rem.!**  tlM,  that  the  dlaeolorntion  1n 
oration  is  very  often  coincident  with  cadaverous 

rigidity. 
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abdominal  putrefaction,  were  nearly 
coincident  marks  of  phenomena. 

Dr.  Taylor  has  been  good  enough  to 
send  me  the  following  note  of  some 
-experiments  whieh  he  has  been  per- 
forming in  reference  to  the  question  of 
-animal  putrefaction  producing  heat : — 
"  I  have  tried  experiments  by  inserting 
delicate  thermometers  in  the  midst  of 
putrefying  animal  matter,  but  have  not 
found  the  least  change  of  temperature 
during  the  process,  although  the  viscera 
were  kept  in  glass  vessels  covered."* 
There  was  a  thermometer  outside  for 
comparison. 

It  need  scarcely  be  added,  that  the 
tendency  to  putrefaction  is  much  greater 
.after  some  diseases  than  011161*3.  The 
remark  holds  good  of  affections  which 
-agree  in  leaving  their  principal  traces 
in  the  same  region.  In  cholera,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  is  later  than  common; 
but  in  child-bed  fever  it  is  often,  as  Dr. 
Kirkland  and  others  have  noticed,  quick 
to  appear.  Tho  same  may  be  said  of 
ordinary  enteritis.  Mr.  Phillips  ob- 
.serves  of  a  case  of  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion:— "Although  the  death  occurred 
-only  thirty-four  hours  before  the  exa- 
mination was  made,  and  although  only 
-sixty  hours  before  he  was  apparently  in 
good  health,  decomposition  was  greatly 
advanced. 

"  The  abdomen  was  enormously  dis- 
tended ;  the  scrotum  was  as  large  as  a 
ohild's  head;  the  surface  of  the  trunk 
was  covered  by  very  large  vesicles  con 
taining  a  dark-coloured  and  very  offen- 
sive fluid ;  and  a  good  deal  of  dark  bloody 
fluid  had  escaped  from  the  mouth  and 
nose.  The  cellular  tissue  was  so  distended 
with  gas,  that  as  soon  as  an  excision 
was  made  through  the  skin  it  escaped 
with  a  loud  hissing  noise"! 

The  aspect  of  tbe  countenance  in  the 
Bristol  case  was  described  as  placid, 
like  that  of  one  asleep.  It  probably 
would  have  excited  less  attention  had 
.it  not  been  associated  with  retained 
warmth,  deferred  putrefaction,  and  de- 
layed rigidity.  It  was  certainly,  consi- 
dering the  mode  of  death,  an  unusual 
aspect;  for  cholera  leaves,  generally, 
rude  and  deep  marks  of  its  swift,  deso- 
lating course.  The  dead  look  much  as 
ihe  dying :  there  is  death  in  the  visage 

♦  Temp.  «•  to  57». 

t  In  this  caw  a  portion  of  the  ilium  waaatran* 
fro  la  ted,  another  part  of  the  intestine  looked  gan- 
arnenoua,  *nd  there  w*»  aoane  dark  fluid  blood  in 
•tae  abdomen.  See  Medico- Chirurgical  Transac- 
tion*. 


some  time  ere  it  comes,  and  the  features 
at  the  moment  of  the  last  expiration 
seem  hardly  to  undergo  the  shadow  of 
a  change.  How  different  when  some 
face,  crimson  with  health  perchance, 
turns  deadly  pale  from  sudden,  fatal 
haemorrhage,  the  blood  flying  from  the 
cheeks  scarcely  more  swiftly  than  life 
from  the  body  !* 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  coun- 
tenance has  always  a  striking  baggard- 
ness  after  death  by  cholera.  Not  only 
was  there  none  in  the  example  before 
us,  but  Cruveilhier  mentions  an  in- 
stance in  which  a  person  who  died  of 
this  disease  might  have  been  supposed 
to  have  perished  from  some  other  ma- 
lady. But,  generally  speaking,  the  eyes 
are  unusually  sunken,  and  there  is  a 
peculiarly  shrunk  and  ghastly  counte- 
nance. Even  the  faces  of  children 
manifest  it,  though  in  them  there  is  so 
frequently  observed,  after  other  mala- 
dies, and  before  the  time  of  rigidity, 
a  most  serene,  nay,  to  some  a  momen- 
tarily delusive,  physiognomy. 

A  change  has  been  seen  in  the  colour 
of  the  face,  which  becomes  less  livid, 
but  gradually  always,  as  I  should  sup- 
pose. Tt  sometimes  puts  on  quite  a  red 
tint,  which,  like  the  less  conspicuous 
change,  is  doubtless  owing  to  alterations 
in  the  blood  of  the  superficial  vessels. 
As  to  the  general  hue,  it  varies  much : 
in  a  case  recorded  by  Cruveilhier  the 
superior  extremities  were  so  livid  that 
they  at  first  sight  seemed  gangrenous 
to  a  medical  observer ;  but  in  some  in- 
stances the  lividity  is  infinitely  fainter, 
and  "might  pass  without  any  particular 
remarks. 

Let  us,  before  concluding,  pass  in 
short  review  some  of  the  principal 
]>oints  which  have  been  noticed  by  ob- 
servers as  to  the  state  of  bodies  dead 
from  cholera. 

I.  The  aspect  has  been  unusually 
cadaverous,  though  scarcely  more  so,  in 
many  cases,  than  it  was  in  life-time, 
for  the  disease  has  power  to  make  all 
physiognomies  subordinate  to  its  own : 
but  the  features  have  more  than  once 


*  A  beautiful  allusion,  ai  aome readera  will  re- 
member, ia  made  to  tbe  remarkable  paleness 
which  overspread*  tbe  feature*  when  death  ia 
owing  to  a  sudden  losa  of  blood,  at  tbe  end  of 
the  tenth  book  of  the  jBneid.    The  following 
lines  are  from  tbe  touching  description  of  the 
death  of  Lansna  :— 
"  At  vero  nt  vultum  Tidlt  morientia  et  ora, 
Ura  modia  Anchiaiadea  pallentia  mirist 
Interna  it  reiaenns  gra  Titer,  dextramque 
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been  observed  in  a  different  state,  in 
nowise  tailing  of  the  cause  of  mortality. 

II.  The  whole  body  has  looked  ex- 
tremely shrunken ;  the  hands  have  been 
very  shrivelled ;  the  distinction  between 
the  ages  of  corpses  has  not  been  nearly 
so  easy  as  in  general. 

III.  The  colour  has  been  dusky,  often 
remarkably  livid,  and  has  been  noticed 
to  become  lighter,  and  even  to  redden ; 
but  the  hue,  not  changing  equally,  has 
sometimes  presented  a  peculiar  mottled 
appearance. 

IV.  Rigor  mortis  has  set  in,  occa- 
sionally, with  an  unusual  hurry ;  it  has 
also  been  deferred  extraordinarily  late ; 
has  occurred  when  the  limbs  have  been 
more  or  less  flexed,  and  so  fixed  them ; 
has  been  seen  in  every  degree ;  has  been 
noticed  to  influence  the  involuntary 
muscles,  the  bladder  very  frequently, 
the  heart  not  rarely,  the  intestines  occa- 
sionally. It  has  presented  all  those 
varieties  which  might  have  been  antici- 

Sated,  seeing  that  the  victims  of  the 
isease  have  been  furnished  by  persons 
of  every  age,  strength,  and  condition. 

V.  Contractions  have  taken  place  in 
the  voluntary  muscles,  and  been  excited 
by  percussion:  they  have  been  partial, 
weak,  transient,  or  more  general,  stronger 
and  long-enduring;  they  have  varied  con- 
siderably as  to  time  of  occurrence,  pro- 

ri,  appearance,  and  effect,  and  have, 
the  most  part,  been  observed  in 
males,  the  most  marked  instances  hav- 
ing been  furnished  by  very  muscular 
subjects  who  perished  rapidly. 

VI.  The  case  which  occurred  at  Bris- 
tol exemplifies,  amongst  other  things, 
an  unusually  long  maintenance  of  tem- 
perature ;  and  there  seems  no  doubt  of 
many  examples  having  happened  in 
which  the  heat  of  the  body  rose  consi- 
derably after  death. 

VII.  Putrefaction  was  generally  more 
delayed  than  usual,  and  has  been  noticed 
to  be  especially  tardy.  I  believe  it  may 
be  stated  that  none  of  the  foregoing 
points  are,  strictly  speaking,  peculiar  to 
cholera:  though  there  was  much  that 
was  indicative  of  the  nature  of  the 
affection  in  the  general  appearance, 
whereof  words,  after  all,  can  but  give 
an  imperfect  history.  The  lividity, 
the  change  of  colour,  the  varieties  of 
rigor  mortis,  the  lingering  temperature, 
the  rise  of  the  same,  and  the  muscular 
contractions,  have  all  been  observed  in 
other  cases  than  those  of  cholera. 

I  confess,  when  I  began  the  considera- 


tion of  the  subject,  that  there  was  mucb 
in  the  condition  of  the  body  after  cho- 
lera which,  in  my  eyes,  stood  by  itself. 
I  speak  not,  of  course,  of  the  state  of  the 
intestines, — of  what  may  be  termed  the 
morbid  anatomy  of  the  affection,  in  a 
peculiar  sense,  but  of  the  phenomena 
which  may  be  observed  in  trie  skin  and 
muscles,  the  state  of  the  temperature, 
and  the  event  of  contractions.  But- 
it  must  be  admitted  that  we  know  next 
to  nothing,  from  observations  made  at 
home,  as  to  these  two  questions,  if  we 
except  what  cholera  has  taught  us ;  and  • 
we  cannot  too  moderately  estimate  such- 
information  as  we  have  gained  there- 
from.  The  inquiry  into  the  whole  state 
of  the  dead,  not  in  cholera  alone,  but 
other  maladies,  between  the  last  respira- 
tion and  incipient  putrefaction,  is  in 
absolute  infancy.*  It  needs  and  invites 
labourers.   It  would  prove  not  of  inte- 
rest merely,  but  of  use.   It  is  called  for 
by  physiology,  and  especially  demanded 
by  forensic  medicine ;  nor  can  medicine 
in  general  afford  to  forego  it,  since  the 
bistort/  of  some  diseases  cannot  be  truly 
called  complete  without  it.   Of  course,, 
many  will  ask  cut  bono — words  heard 
commonly  even  in  this  advanced  age. 

As  with  the  phenomena  of  cholera 
during  life,  so  with  others  which  may 
be  witnessed  after  dissolution, — unless- 
they  be  viewed  comparatively,  there  is 
no  chance,  no  hope,  of  appreciating 
them  aright.  We  view  subjects  nar- 
rowly, and  therefore  obscurely,  at  first* 
sight:  not  until  we  dwell  upon  them 
patiently,  thoughtfully,  do  they  reveal' 
their  features,  and  show  forth  their  ana- 
logies. It  is  plain,  even  from  the  fore-* 
going,  that  we  ought  to  be  well  familiar 
with  the  diverse  states  of  the  body  after 
death.  In  ignorance  thereof  we  have- 
no  chance  of  checking  absurd  terrors, 
and  of  giving  sound  and  reputable  evi- 
dence on  some  matters  of  legal  investi- 
gation. Novelties  are  ever  exciting, 
ever  pppular,  and  such  as  relate  to  the 
dead,  inasmuch  as  they  more  or  less- 
touch  all  of  us,  are  ever  likelv  to  remain 
so,  in  a  peculiar  sense.  Exceptional' 
conditions  will  be  sure  to  striko  every 
one.  Everybody  will  speculate  on  mus- 
cular contractions,  talk  of  rise  of  tem- 
perature, and  retarded  putrefaction :  a 
lew  will  be  apt  to  converse  of  "  death 


*  I  may  here  refer  the  reader  to  some  of  the- 
question*  diKinssd  by  Dr.  Davy  in  bis  ingenious 
researches. 
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trances,"  and  to  suggest,  on  tbe  strength 
of  the  wildest  rumours,  the  holding  of 
inquests.   But  why  this  occasional,  ill- 
founded  amazement  ?   Is  it,  seeing  the 
unutterable  complexities  of  life,  at  all 
likely  that  the  last  breath  should  always 
leave  the  body  in  the  same  state  ?  Per- 
haps we  ought  more  to  wonder  than  now 
we  do  that  the  condition  of  corpses 
is,  on  the  whole,  so  uniform.   I  say 
not  that  this  thought  will  weigh  any- 
thing with  those  who  have  never  spent 
ten  minutes  in  reflectir  g  upon  life,  butyet 
presume  to  speak  of  the  vital  functions 
as  if  it  were  the  very  easiest  of  all  matters 
to  understand  them  in  health,  and  right 
them  in  disease.   They  expect  a  specific 
for  every  malady,  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
and,  instead  of  being  thankful  for  what 
medicine  has  accomplished,  they  are 
full  of  disappointment  that  it  has  done 
no  more.   How  can  they,  who  are  igno- 
rant of  the  phenomena  of  the  living, 
judge  truly  of  the  condition  of  the  dead  ? 
'is  not  the  study  of  life  the  only  means 
whereby  the  nature  of  death  can  be  com- 
prehended ?   Amongst  tbe  things  least 
to  be  feared  in  this  country,  premature 
burial  may  be  named.   There  were  ru- 
mours afloat  during  the  past  epidemic 
which  might  seem  to  imply  some  dan- 
ger of  it;  butwherewas  there  a  solitary 
instance  which  could  bear  inquiry? 
We  hear  of  nfarvels  in  the  distance,  and 
begin  to  puzzle  ourselves;  but  every- 
thing would  be  different  if  we  were 
near.   The  phenomena  of  the  case  at 
Bristol  were  not  tbe  same  to  the  medi- 
cal attendants  of  the  deceased  as  they 
were  to  those  who  knew  them  by  report 
alone.    I  could  not  help  observing, 
when  the  cholera  was  raging,  that  it 
was  more  dreadful  to  some  persons  to 
read  about  than  to  others  to  see.  They 
who  were  in  the  midst  of  it,  trying  to 
give  help,  were  less  full  of  dread  and 
discomfort  than  many  who  were  safely 
breathing,  in  pleasant  places,  the  purest 
air.   They  had  no  time,  at  any  rate,  for 
needless  terrors, — no  time  to  sit  shiver- 
ing at  mere  fictions.   There  are  some 
remarks  in  De  Foe's  "  History  of  the 
Plague"  which  apply    well  to  per- 
sons   who    take   fright    at  nothing. 
Speaking  of  some  strange  rumours,  he 
says :  "  But  these  stories  had  two  marks 
of  suspicion  that  always  attended  them, 
which  caused  me  always  to  slight  them, 
and  look  upon  them  as  mere  stories 
that  people  continually  frighted  one 
another  with.   First,  that  wherever  it 


was  that  we  heard  it,  they  always 
placed  the  scene  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  town,  opposite,  or  most  remote  from 
where  you  were  to  hear  it :  if  you  heard 
it  at  Whitechapel,  it  had  happened  at 
St  Giles's,  or  at  Westminster,  or  Hol- 
born,  or  that  end  of  the  town ;  if  you 
heard  of  it  at  that  end  of  the  town,  then 
it  was  done  in  Whitechapel,  or  the  Mi- 
nories,  or  about  Cripplegate  parish :  if 
you  heard  of  it  in  the  City,  why  then  it 
happened  in  South wark;  and  if  you 
heard  of  it  in  Southward,  then  it  was 
done  in  the  City,  and  the  like."  Inquiry 
should  ever  precede  belief;  but  it  is 
a  pretty  general  habit  to  make  belief 
recede  inquiry,  and  so  all  sorts  of 
elusions  are  cherished  and  abound. 
Mystery  has  innumerable  worshippers. 
Would  that  truth  had  so  many!  Men 
will  wander  in  the  world  of  shadows : 
there  abuse  they  and  exhaust  their  ener- 
gies.  But  students  of  Nature  must  be 
severe  historians,  not  tellers  of  dreams ; 
their  object  is  not  to  mystify,  but  to 
make  dear — not  to  invent,  but  to  dis- 
cover ;  and  they  may  be  naturally  in- 
clined to  observe — "  And  surely  you  will 
easily  believe  that  we,  that  have  so 
many  things  truly  natural,  which  in- 
duce admiration,  could  in  a  world  of 
particulars  deceive  the  senses,  if  we 
would  disguise  those  things,  and  labour 
to  make  them  more  miraculous.  But 
we  do  hate  all  impostures  and  lies,  in- 
somuch as  we  have  severely  forbidden 
it  to  all  our  fellows,  under  pain  of  igno- 
miny and  fines,  that  they  do  not  show 
any  natural  work  or  thing  adorned  or 
swelling,  but  only  pure,  as  it  is,  and 
without  all  affectation  of  strangeness. "* 


STATISTICS  OF  TTTEBESfB  DISEASE. 

M.  Httgutkb  gives  the  following  sta- 
tistics of  2527  patients  under  his  care,: — 
131  suffered  from  uterine  congestion.  Of 
these  8  had  congestion  of  the  body  and 
neck  of  the  uterus  ;  13  congestion  of  the 
body  alone ;  106  of  the  neck  alone  ;  and  in 
4  it  was  not  determined  which  was  the  seat 
of  disease. 

According  to  the  tissue  affected,  M. 
Huguier  classifies  these  cases  as  1,  com- 
plex ;  2,  fungoid ;  3,  oxlematous ;  4, 
varicose.  As  influenced  by  causes — 1,  es- 
sential; 2,  syphilitic,  3,  dart  rente;  4, 
diphtheritic— L'  Union  MSdieale.  x 


«  New  AttlantU. 
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TWO  0A8M  OT 

FATAL  'OBSTRUCTION  OP  THE 
INTESTINAL  CANAL,  BY  PE- 
RITONEAL BANDS. 

(Head  before  the  Abemethtm  Society,  on 
Thurtday,   February  Utk. 

Bt  C.  B.  Thompson, 
Late  HoDor&ry  Secretary  to  the  Society. 

Mechanical  occlusion  of  some  part 
of  the  intestinal  canal,  by  intra-ab- 
dominal causes,  has  lately  attracted 
great  attention  among  English  sur- 
geons ;  chiefly  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
priety of  performing  gastrotomy,  in 
the  hope  of  finding  and  relieving  the 
stricture. 

Before  any  just  conclusions  can  be 
arrived  at  on  this  point,  more  extended 
experience  seems  necessary,  especially 
to  determine  whether  we  can  predict 
with  certainty  the  seat  or  nature  of  the 
constriction,  during  life:  and  whether 
the  constriction  is  generally  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  might  be  relieved  by  an 
operation.  This  experience  is  only  to 
be  gained  by  the  careful  record  of  cases ; 
and  the  exact  report  of  the  post-mortem 
appearances  in  such  as  terminate  fa- 
tally. With  this  view,  the  two  following 
cases,  which  have  lately  occurred  in 
St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  are  offered 
to  the  Society. 

The  first  is  extracted  from  the  regis- 
try of  oases  occurring  in  the  Hospital, 
where  it  is  reported  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Webb ; 
end  the  post-mortem  appearances  by 
Dr.  W.  S.  Kirkes. 

Case  I. — Mary  G  ,  a  tall,  dark- 
complexioned  woman,  aged  20.  was  ad- 
mitted into  Faith  ward,  November  13th, 
1848. 

Present  condition. — Face  dusky  ;  eyes 
sunken,  with  livid  areolae  around  them; 
akin  warm  and  dry ;  pulse  120,  small, 
and  rather  sharp ;  hps  dry ;  gums  rather 
vascular ;  alight  sordes  about  the  teeth  ; 
tongue  moist,  coated  on  dorsum  with 
very  thick  brown  fur;  clean  at  the 
edges.  Bowels  have  not  been  open  for 
seven  days.  Urine  is  said  to  be  scanty, 
high-coloured,  and  depositing  a  thick 
sediment.   Catatnenia  regulai-. 

Complains  of  slight  vertigo,  and  of 
nausea  when  she  lies  on  the  back.  The 
abdomen  is  distended;  generally  dull 
on  percussion;  intolerant  of  pressure, 
especially  in  the  umbilical  region. 


History.— Is  a  single  woman,  in  do- 
mestic service;  has  always  had  good- 
health  until  rather  more  than  a  fortnight 
ago,  when  she  got  wet  feet,  which 
checked  the  catamenial  discharge.  The 
next  day  she  became  very  sick,  and  vo- 
mited whatever  food  she  took,  com  plain- 
ing also  of  a  very  severe  griping  pain  in 
the  umbilical  region.  She  suffered 
rigors,  followed  by  great  heat  of  the 
skin.  She  kept  about  the  house  for 
four  days,  although  unable  to  attend  to 
more  than  a  part  of  her  usual  duties. 
Two  days  after  the  seizure  she  was  seen 
by  a  chemist,  who  gave  her  some  medi- 
cine, which  was  vomited.  8he  was  seen 
frequently  by  this  chemist,  but  always 
vomited  the  medicine,  as  well  as  any 
food  she  took.  Ten  days  ago  she  left 
her  place,  and  saw  a  medical  man,  who 
gave  her  medicine  which  relieved  her 
symptoms,  and  she  got  better,  until  a 
weak  ago,  when  she  went  out  walking. 
On  her  return  she  went  to  bed,  and 
daring  the  night  the  pain  in  the  abdo- 
men and  vomiting  came  on  again,  and 
with  greater  severity  than  before.  She 
was  bled,  and  has  had  leeches  and  fo- 
mentations applied  to  the  abdomen 
daring  the  pest  week,  with  the  effect 
of  relieving  the  pain.  She  has  taken 
frequently  aperient  medicines,  and 
enemata  have  been  administered  seven 
or  eight  times,  without  the  desired 
effect. 

Ordered. — Venesection  to  12  oz.  A 
doaen  of  leeches  to  the  abdomen,  to  be 
followed  by  a  poultioe ;  a  soap  injection 
per  rectum;  to  take  calomel  powder, 
ten  grains,  directly;  and  effervescing 
draughts,  with  one  drachm  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  every  sixth  hour. 

14th. — The  bleeding  was  well  borne ; 
the  blood  not  buffed ;  the  pain  seemed 
much  relieved  by  the  leeches;  the 
powder  was  retained  on  the  stomach ; 
two  soap  clysters  brought  away  no  ftecal 
matter.  She  passed  a  very  restless, 
sleepless  night ;  has  vomited  frequently 
a  fluid  of  light  yellow  colour,  and  ster- 
coraceous  character ;  the  expression  is 
very  anxious;  features  more  sunken. 
Pulse  120,  softer  than  yesterday.  Ab- 
domen very  tense,  and  intolerant  of 
pressure.  Does  not  complain  of  actual 
pain,  but  of  general  discomfort. 

Ordered. — Continue  draughts;  take 
of  calomel  three  grains  every  sixth 
hour;  repeat  enemata ;  fomentations  to 
abdomen. 

15th.-— Symptoms  continue  the  same ; 
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all  nourishment  riven  by  the  mouth  is 
quickly  returned;  sterooraoeous  vo- 
miting is  unabated ;  complains  of  a  sen- 
sation "  as  if  something  alive  were 
moving''  in  her  abdomen.  The  abdo- 
men appears  more  distended,  and  par- 
ticularly prominent  to  the  left  of  the 
umbilicus;  generally  dull  on  percus- 
sion. 

Ordered. — Continue  draughts,  with 
ten  drops  of  laudanum  added  to  each ; 
continue  pills.  Brandy,  two  oz.  Beef- 
tea,  two  pints,  for  two  injections. 

16th.— The  first  beef-tea  enema  was 
quickly  returned,  and  followed  in  four 
hours  by  about  a  pint  of  dark  bilious- 
looking  fluid,  containing  abundant  sedi- 
ment of  fecal  odour  and  appearance : 
the  second  enema  was  returned  un- 
changed. The  vomiting  and  extreme 
restlessness  continue.  Tongue  begins 
to  dry.  Pulse  frequent,  small,  and 
jerking.  Abdomen  slightly  resonant  on 
percussion  laterally;  firm  pressure  on 
the  abdomen  causes  nausea,  but  no 
pain.  Takes  arrow-root  and  brandy 
willingly. 

Ordered. — Continue  medicines. 

17th. — She  remains  in  the  same  con- 
dition; complaining  mors  of  abdominal 
pain.   Continue  medicines. 

18th. — She  is  delirious  and  very  rest- 
less ;  face  very  dusky  and  flushed :  pu- 
pils contracted;  skin  hot  and  dry; 
pulse  124,  small,  and  very  feeble ;  vo- 
miting of  feculent  matter  continues; 
the  one  mata  have  brought  away  nothing; 
the  abdomen  is  more  tense,  and  intole- 
rant of  pressure. 

She  continued  in  this  state  until  the 
evening,  when  she  sank  rapidly,  and 
died  at  7  p.m. 

Post-mortem  appearances 6b  hours  after 

death. — Limbs  still  slightly  rigid ;  abdo- 
minal parietes  discoloured  from  decom- 
position. 

Brain  not  examined. 

Lungs,  with  the  exception  of  some 
emphysema,  healthy.  About  half  an 
ounce  of  clear  fluid  in  the  pericardium. 
Heart  rather  large ;  left  ventricle  con- 
tracted ;  not  examined  internally. 

Peritoneum  generally  rather  vascular ; 
about  four  ounces  of  slightly  turbid  fluid 
containing  flakes  of  lymph  in  the  sac  ; 
some  deposits  of  purii'orm  matter  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pelvis.  Small  inte9tine 
greatly  distended ;  the  peritoneal  coat 
vascular  and  thickened ;  a  broad  line 
of  redness  ran  along  the  border  of  the 
intestine  where  the  coils  lay  in  contact 


with  each  other ;  a  few  slight  shreds  of 
lymph,  here  and  there,  held  the  coils 
slightly  together  at  their  surfaces  of 
contact  Large  intestine  pale,  con- 
tracted, and  nearly  empty.  The  trans- 
verse portion  of  the  colon  drawn  down 
with  the  right  iliac  region,  by  a  short 
narrow  band  proceeding  from  its  lower  ' 
border,  and  attached  to  the  spine  by 
means  of  the  portion  of  mesentery  cor- 
responding to  the  last  part  of  the  small 
intestine.  This  band  passed  in  front  of 
the  small  intestine  about  an  inch  before 
its  termination  in  the  ceecum,  com- 
pressing it  against  the  spine,  and  con- 
stricting it  so  as  to  render  it  impervious. 
The  portion  of  the  colon  from  which  the 
band  originated  was  closely  and  rather 
firmly,  adherent  to  the  constricted  part 
of  the  small  intestine,  the  thinner  and  . 
more  friable  bands  passing  from  one  in- 
testine to  the  other.  The  mesentery 
immediately  surrounding  the  constricted 
part  was  inflamed,  thickened,  and 
matted  around  the  intestine. 

The  entire  length  of  the  small  intes- 
tine, as  far  as  the  constriction,  was  filled 
with  liquid  bilious  matter,  such  as  had 
been  vomited  during  life.  The  mucous 
membrane  was  reddened  and  swollen 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  most  of  Peyer's 
patches,  the  individual  glanduto  of 
which  had  burst,  .leaving  spaces  sur- 
rounded by  a  thickened  border  of  mu- 
cous membrane.  Each  Peyer's  patch 
thus  presented  a  broad  oval  surface,  the  . 
mucous  membrane  of  which  appeared 
worm-eaten,  and  as  if  irregularly  removed 
by  ulceration. 

Here  and  there  a  swollen  red  solitary 
gland  was  seen.  As  the  small  intestine 
approached  the  seat  of  constriction,  it 
became  ■  very  vascular,  and  presented 
discoloured  streaks  and  spots,  as  if  from 
commencing  sloughs.  The  piece  of 
small  intestine  between  the  constriction 
and  the  cceoum  was  pale  and  contracted, 
and  its  mucous  membrane  irregularly 
ulcerated.  Stomach  distended  with 
liquid  bilious  contents.  .  Liver  natural ; 
gall-bladder  distended  with  a  quantity 
of  thin  dark  bile ;  spleen  natural ;  no 
morbid  appearance  ot  uterus  or  ovaries ; 
kidneys  large,  heavy,  and  congested, 
but  apparently  of  healthy  structure. 

Case  II —Hannah  R  ,  at  28, 

was  admitted  into  Lucas  ward,  in  the 
morning  of  February  7th,  1800. 

Present  condition. — Face  veiy  dusky 
and  flushed;  eyes  dull,  sunken,  and  sur- 
rounded by  dark  livid  areol©;  skin 
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cold,  moist,  and  clammy;  pulse  140-60, 
very  small  and  thready,  at  times  barely 
perceptible ;  lips  dry  and  fissured ; 
tongue  dry,  coated  with  thick  dirty  white 
fur ;  bowels  last  open  four  days  ago,  but 
scantily ;  respiration  natural,  about  25. 

She  complains  of  pain  from  the  most 
gentle  pressure  on  any  part  of  the  ab- 
domen, but  especially  in  the  hypogas- 
tric and  iliac  regions ;  the  abdomen  does 
not  appear  distended,  and  is  generally 
soft,  except  about  the  umbilical  region, 
where  it  is  rather  tense;  there  exists 
tympanitic  resonance  on  percussion 
over  the  course  of  the  colon,  and  in  the 
epigastrium,  but  marked  dulness  in  the 
umbilical  and  hypogastric  regions.  The 
patient  is  very  restless ;  appears  to  lie 
indifferently  on  the  back  or  either  side, 
keeping  the  knees  slightly  drawn  up. 
■Complains  of  pain  about  the  hypogas' 
trium,  and  of  constant  nausea ;  vomits 
occasionally  a  light-coloured  frothy  fluid, 
having  ah  appearance  like  working 
yeast,  and  of  a  decidedly  feculent  odour: 

History. — She  is  a  delicate  married 
woman,  a  toy-painter  by  trade,  which 
occupation  she  has  pursued  for  years. 
Has  been  confined  four  times,  and  has 
two  living  children.  The  last  labour 
occurred  about  five  months  ago,  and 
was  premature,  at  the  seventh  month 
of  utero-gestation.  Since  that  time  she 
has  never  been  perfectly  well,  suffering 
frequently  from  troublesome  constipa- 
tion, for  which  she  has  been  under  me- 
dical care;  during  the  last  three  months 
particularly,  the  bowels  have  been  gene- 
rally costive,  and  she  says  the  motions 
nave  been  of  unusually  small  calibre. 
The  bowels  were  last  open,  after  a  con- 
stipation of  three  days'  duration,  on 
Sunday— t.  e.,  four  days  ago,  and  then 
but  very  imperfectly.  On  Monday  she 
complained  of  great  pain  in  the  abdo- 
men, and  stercoraceous  vomiting  com- 
menced, as  was  learnt  by  a  communi- 
cation from  her  medical  attendant. 
Since  that  day  she  has  taken  various 
aperient  medicines;  but  the  constipa- 
tion, stercoraceous  vomiting,  and  abdo- 
minal pain,  continue  unabated.  Seve- 
ral enemata  have  been  administered, 
and  returned  unchanged.  The  patient 
says  she  passed  urino  last  night :  oata* 
menia  regular. 

A  catheter  was  passed  into  the  blad- 
der, and  about  two  ounces  of  thick,  high- 
coloured  urine  drawn  off.  An  elastic 
tube  was  introduced  for  some  eight  or 
ten  inches  by  the  rectum,  and  copious 


enemata  administered.  It  was  deter- 
mined in  consultation  that  no  opera- 
tive proceeding  was  justifiable;  and 
the  patient  was  ordered  wine,  brandy, 
and  beef-tea  ad  libitum,  and  to  have 
large  enemata. 

Feb.  8th,  )  p.m.— She  appears  almost 
comatose,  and  fast  dying;  since  11  p.m. 
last  night,  she  has  taken  four  half- 
drachm  doses  of  laudanum,  to  quiet  the 

Sain  and  rf  sdessness,  and  has  swallowed 
randy  and  wine  pretfly  freely;  has  vo- 
mited occasionally  abdomen  more  full, 
but  soft;  enemata  came  away  un- 
changed :  died'  at  4  p.m. 

Post  mortem  appearances  abjmt  20  hours 

lifter  death. 
Thorax.  —  Heart  and  pericardium 
healthy ;  pleurae  'free  from  adhesion. 
Left  lung  health v;  infiltrated  poste- 
riorly with  some  bloody  serum,  bnt  ore- 

Sitant  throughout,  and  floating  in  water. 
;ight  hmg  had  lost  its  natural  con- 
tractility, and  presented  a  good  example 
of  extreme  emphysema  throughout  its 
whole  substance. 

Abdomen. — On  exposing  the  perito- 
neal cavity  an  extremely  fcetid  odour 
was  perceptible.  The  parietal  layer  of 
peritoneum  was  dotted  with  numerous 
small  circular  milk-white' spots,  more 
distinctly  seen  after  exposure  to  the  air ; 
these  spots  were  in  the  substance  of  the 
serous  membrane,  and  not  removable 
except  by  care  rally  dissecting  it  from 
the  subjacent  cellular  tissue. 

The  great  omentum  was  gorged  with 
dark  blood,  and  looked,  at  its  lower  part, 
like  a  bag  of  large  distended  veins.  On 
raising  it,  if  was  found  to  be  adherent 
to  the  subjacent  intestines  by  recent 
lymph  ;  on  separating  these  adhesions 
carefully,  there  appeared  an  aperture  in 
a  mesenteric  vessel  of  considerable  size, 
freely  giving  exit  to  blood,  of  which 
about  half  a  pint  had  escaped  into  the 
pelvis,  probably  during  life.  The  con- 
tiguous surfaces  of  the  intestines,  both 
large  and  small,  were  also  agglutinated 
together,  and  to  the  parietes  of  the  ab- 
domen, by  recent  lymph,  which  was 
easily  broken  down  by  the  handle  of  a 
knife. 

The  greater  part  of  the  small  intes- 
tine was  of  a  deep  red  colour,  very  much 
distended  in  the  upper  part,  and  con- 
tracted below;  about  two  feet  of  its 
length  appeared  more  distended,  and  of 
a  darker  colour,  than  the  rest  of  the  in- 
testine, almost  black,  or  dark  claret- 
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Coloured :  in  the  middle  of  this  dark  part 
was  an  ash-coloured  slough,  about  three 
inches  long,  with  well  denned  margin : 
the  extremities  of  this  oongested  fold  of 
intestine  were  tightly  girt  by  a  firm 
band  passing  from  the  surface  of  ano- 
ther portion  of  intestine  of  the  mesen- 
tery at  the  point  of  constriction :  this 
hand  was  very  strong,  and  firmly  at- 
tached at  both  its  extremities. 

The  contents  of  the  strangulated  por- 
tion of  intestine  gave  to  the  finger  the 
sensation  of  hardened  fecal  matter, 
which  was  found  to  be  caused,  however, 
by  the  congestion  and  enlargement  of  the 
niamUi  caamjpmtes;  .for,  on  opening  the 
canal,  it  contained  only  about  one  pint 
of  dark  fluid  blood :  the  mucous  mem- 
brane presented  even  a  darker  aspect 
than  the  exterior,  and  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  ash-coloured  spot  was  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  adjacent 
membrane  :  the  mucous  membrane  was 
easily  stripped  oft'  iu  various  points.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  blood  was  also 
contained  in  the  intestine,  for  a  short 
distance  above  and  below  the  stricture. 
The  seat  of  constriction  corresponded 
nearly  to  the  umbilicus ;  but  the  coil  of 
included  intestine  reached  to  the  right 
lumbar  region.  It  was  a  part  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  jejunum.  Stomach 
healthy ;  also  the  large  intestine,  which 
contained  near  the  cacal  valve  a  few 
hardened  scybala. 

Pancreas  and  spleen  of  normal  size 
and  aspect 

Liver  showed  some  portal  venous 
congestion :  otherwise  healthy. 

Kidneys  rather  laige,  but  apparently 
normal. 

These  cases  tend  to  confirm  Roki- 
tansky's  opinion,  that  internal  constric 
tions  of  the  intestine  are  more  frequent 
in  females  than  in  males;  which,  in- 
deed, we  should  anticipate,  on  account 
of  the  great  changes  of  position  to  which 
the  abdominal  viscera  are  subject  in  the 
former  sex,  in  pregnancy,  ovarian  tu- 
mors, &o. 

The  same  author  has  found  abnormal 
peritoneal  bands,  or  rents  in  the  mesen- 
tery, to  be  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
internal  incarceration.  These  bands 
are  probably  in  most  instances  the  re- 
sult of  some  previous  inflammation  of 
the  peritoneum ;  in  many  recorded  cases 
we  find  a  distinct  history  of  mesenteric 
mischief;  in  the  case  related  by  Mr. 
Hilton,  in  Mad.  Chir.  Transactions,  vol. 
zxx.,  the  patient,  20  years  of  age,  was 


the  subject  of  mesenteric  disease  in* 
early  childhood,  and,  some  time  subse- 
quently, suffered  from  symptoms  which 
indicated  peritonitis;  here,  from  the 
history,  the  nature  of  the  obstruction 
was  accurately  diagnosed,  and  found 
after  death  to  be  a  band  of  false  mem- 
brane, including  a  knuckle  of  the  ileum. 
Mr.  Druitt  also  records  an  instance 
where  a  boy,  eleven  years  old,  died  after 
the  operation  of  gastrotomy  for  the  relief 
of  the  intestinal  stricture ;  and  old  ad- 
hesions were  found  in  the  peritoneal 
sac,  one  of  which  was  the  cause  of  the 
constriction :  the  boy  was  stated  to  have 
suffered  for  eight  years  with  occasional 
severe  attacks  of  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
subsiding  under  the  use  of  medicine. 

In  the  two  cases  which  I  have  related, 
there  was  no  evidence  of  former  perito- 
neal mischief;  indeed,  from  patients  of 
this  class  it  is  always  difficult  to  get  a 
clear  account  of  their  ailments:  it  is 
curious  that  in  both  instances  it  was 
carefully  observed  that  the  abnormal 
band  forming  the  constriction  was  the 
only  one  discovered  of  any  strength  or 
consistence,  which  seems  to  disprove  the 
inflammatory  origin  of  the  hands,  and 
raise  a  suspicion  of  their  being  congeni- 
tal. Bokitansky  mentions  the  frequent 
congenital  occurrence  of  unusual  length 
of  the  duplicatures  of  the  peritoneum,  or 
of  supernumerary  folds  and  pouches  of 
that  membrane ;  these  pouches  are 
chiefly  found,  he  says,  in  the  hypogas- 
tric, and  more  especially  in  the  iliac  and 
inguinal  regions,  and  about  the  fundus 
vesicas ;  and  communicate  with  the  peri- 
toneal cavity  by  a  well-defined  fissure  or 
ring,  which  is  frequently  surrounded  by 
a  tendinous  band,  lying  in  the  duplica- 
ture. 


ON  THE  CONSTITUENTS  OF  BHTJBA&B. 

M.  Gabot  gives  the  following  as  the  re- 
sults of  his  researches  on  the  composition 
of  rhubarb : — 

1.  That  by  treating  rhubarb  with  nitric 
acid  a  peculiar  acid  is  obtained,  in  the 
proportion  of  8  to  10  per  cent,  in  indige- 
nous, and  15  to  20  per  cent,  in  foreign 
rhubarb. 

2.  To  this  add  he  gives  the  name  of 
erythrote  :  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and 

ether. 

3.  It  combines  with  alkali—,  and  forms 
compounds  which  may  be  employed  in  the 
arts  and  in  pharmacy. 

4.  The  colouring  property  is  greater  in 
foreign  than  in  indigenous  rhubarb.  — 
Journal  de  Chime  Medieal*.  x  I 
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OX  THE 

OCCUBRENCE  OF  A  MT7CO-FURU- 
LBNT  DISCHARGE  FROM  THE 
VAGINA  IN  SCARLATINA, 

AITD  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THIS  SYMPTOM 
IK  KELATION  TO  FORENSIC 

KXDionrx. 

By  Robebt  Baenes,  M.D.  Loi*d. 

Lecturer  on  Obstetrics,  Obstetric  Surgeon  t» 
the  Western  General  Dispensary. 

In  the  summer  of  1843  I  witnessed,  in 
the  wards  of  M.  Chomel  at  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  a  case  of  scarlatina  in  a  girl 
about  16  years  of  age.  Owing  to  an 
unfortunate  accident,  by  which  I  lost 
the  greater  part  of  the  notes  I  made  in 
the  Paris  hospitals,  I  cannot  give  a  de- 
tailed account  of  this  patient.  She 
presented  one  symptom  which,  on  ac- 
count of  its  novelty,  and  its  important 
relations  to  forensic  medicine,  I  think 
is  particularly  interesting.  After  the 
decline  of  the  eruptive  stage,  and  when 
apparently  convalescent,  there  occurred 
a  muco-purulent  discharge  from  the 
vagina,  similar  in  character  to  the  dis- 
charge which  not  uncommonly  flows 
from  the  nares  as  one  of  the  sequela  of 
scarlatina. 

There  was  evidence  to  show  that  this 
discharge  did.  not  exist  at  the  time  of 
the  girls  admission,  and  that  it  was 
Jirst  observed  at  the  period  I  have  men- 
tioned,— viz.,  after  the  decline  of  the 
eruption,  when  she  had  been  some  days 
in  the  hospital. 

I  believe  that  the  discharge  was  not 
blennorrhagic,  but  a  newly-observed 
feature  in  the  pathology  of  scarlatina. 

It  is  in  the  suspicion  of  blennorrhagia 
that  lies  the  interest  of  this  symptom 
in  relation  to  forensic  medicine.  In 
this  case,  for  example,  an  unmerited 
stigma  might  attach  to  the  girl's  cha- 
racter were  it  not  admitted  that  the  dis- 
charge might  be  the  result  of  scarlati- 
nal vaginitis.  Numerous  other  charges 
of  a  grave  nature  might  be  founded 
upon  such  an  appearance.  Accusations 
ot  rape  even  might  receive  corrobora- 
tive proof  from  its  presence.  About 
two  years  ago  I  saw  a  child  of  eleven 
years  old  who  was  recovering  from 
scarlatina.  It  was  then  observed  for 
the  fin  t  time  that  she  had  a  discbarge 
from  the  vagina,  and  suspicions  were 
immediately  excited  that  she  Lad  been 
abused  by  a  lad  in  the  neighbourhood. 
This  discharge  might  have  been  a 


sequela  of  scarlatina.  I  believe  it 
was. 

The  importance,  then,  of  determuirng 
the  possibility  of  a  muco-puiulent  dis- 
charge as  a  consequence  of  scarlatinal 
vaginitis,  is  obvious.  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  author  who  notices 
this  symptom.  Dr.  Tweedie  has  in- 
formed me  that  his  attention  has  never 
been  directed  to  such  an  occurrence, 
and  that  when  a  purulent  discharge 
from  the  vagina  has  been  noticed  m 
scarlatinal  patients  he  has  concluded  it 
to  be  Menorrhagia 

My  colleague,  Dr.  Miller,  whose  ela- 
borate work  on  scarlatina  has  thrown  so 
much  light  on  the  pathology  of  the  dis- 
ease, has  favoured  me  with  the  follow- 
ing interesting  remarks : — 

"  I  have  never  seen  vaginitis  during 
the  eruptive  period  of  scarlatina,  nor 
even  among  the  sequela?.  I  am  ia- 
clined  to  think  that  it  is  an  uncommon 
occurrence.  Still,  during  a  smart 
attack  of  the  eruptive  fever,  when  the 
mouth,  nares,  and  pharynx  are  impli- 
cated, it  6eems  not  unlikely  that  the  in- 
flammatory action  should  affect  the 
vagina,  there  being  a  less  abrupt  merg- 
ing of  skin  into  mucous  membrane  (as 
in  the  mouth)  than  in  other  mucous 
outlets.  Yet  we  know  that  the  mouth, 
nares,  and  fauces,  are  specially  impli- 
cated in  this  exanthem  ;  and,  were  the 
other  local  affection  more  common,  I 
thiuk  our  attention  would  be  drawn  to- 
il more  frequently.  In  our  dispensary 
patients,  especially  among  strumous 
children,  muco-purulent  discharges 
from  the  vagina  (slight  vaginitis)  ace 
common;  and  I  have  never  had  reason 
to  suspect  gonorrhoea,  though  it  has 
been  alleged.  It  is  essentially  a  scro- 
fulous disease  of  the  mucous  surface 
(me  judice),  and  occurs  in  connection 
with  ascarides,  accumulation  in  the 
large  intestines,  as  a  sympathetic  affec- 
tion, just  as  otorrhoea  occurs  during 
denti  ion  in  these  subjects. 

"  Recurring  to  the  vaginitis  in  scar- 
latina, I  should  rather  expect  it  to  occur 
where  there  had  been  a  very  full  erup- 
tion and  good  peeling  than  in  any  other 
case.  Did  not  the  affection  exist  before 
on  careful  examination  of  the  child's 
friends,  we  might  safely  set  it  down  to 
scarlatina.  But  I  cannot  deem  it  a 
specific  mark  of  the  disorder,  as  the 
mouth,  nares,  and  throat  affection, 
will  alone  mark  the  disease  without 
the  cutaneous  eruption."  /-> 
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ON  A  MUCO-PDRDLrWT  DISCHARGE  PROM  TffB  VAGINA, 


•  I  am  quite  prepared  to  accede  to  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Tweedie  and  Dr.  Miller, 
that  a  mucopurulent  discharge  from 
the  vagina  in  scarlatina  is  a  very  rare 
occurrence:  but  this  very  circumstance 

'  increases  the  importance  of  the  symp- 
tom in  relation  to  questions  of  legal 
medicine.  The  more  rare  the  symptom 
the  less  likely  is  it  to  be  recognised  as 
an  'effect  of  scarlatina,  and  the  more 
probable  that  it  will  be  set  down  as  a 
proof  of  contamination. 

I  will  not  dwell  too  much  on  the  two 
observations  I  have  cited,  as  I  cannot 
expect  they  will  carry  the  same  convic- 
tion to  others  which  they  do  to  myself. 
I  will  therefore  beg  permission  to  refer 
to  such  points  in  the  pathology  of  scar- 
latina as  seem  to  give  support  to  the 
view  I  have  taken  of  these  oases. 

1.  The  inflammatory  action  in  scar- 
latina attacks,  a  wide  extent  of  raucous 
membrane  as  well  as  skin.  It  invades 
a  large  portion  at  least  of  the  alimen- 
tary tract:  the  mouth,  fauces,  pharynx, 
oesophagus,  and,  doubtless,  sometimes 
the  stomach  and  small  intestines,  are 
affected.  The  rectum  and  anus  are 
commonly  involved. 

The  respiratory  mucous  tract  is  not 
less  extensively  implicated.  The  Bares, 
larynx,  trachea,  and  even  the  bronchi, 
have  been  repeatedly  observed  to  be  in- 
flamed. 

The  urinary  mucous  tract  is  equally 
affected:  the  bladder,  the  ureters,  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidneys,  and  even  the 
tubuli  uriniferi,  are  involved. 

The  only  mucous  tract  remaining  is 
the  genital.  Analogy  forcibly  points  to 
the  inference  that  this  will  not  be 
exempted  from  an  inflammation  which 
invades  every  other  mucous  tract  in  the 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  vagina 

Sal  so  the  urethra  of  both  male  and 
e)  should  not  be  as  frequently  and 
as  essentially  inflamed  as  the  rest  of  the 
mucous  membranes. 

2.  The  discharge. — A  common  sequela 
of  scarlatina  is  an  inflammatory  thick- 
ening of  the  Schneidenan  membrane, 
accompanied  by  profuse  secretion  of  an 
acrid  muco  purulent  matter. 

Even  before  the  febrile  symptoms  are 
abated,  a  similar  secretion,  but  gene- 
rally of  a  more  viscid  mucous  character, 
is  abundantly  thrown  out  by  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  throat 

A  viscid  secretion,  often  containing 
flakes  of  lymph,  is  also  frequently 
coughed  up  from  the  trachea.   In  short, 


the  obstruction  of  the  throat,  mouth 
and  narea,  by  muco-purulent  secretions, 
is  one  of  the  most  distressing  and 
alarming  symptoms  of  scarlatina. 

Scarlatinal  inflammation,  then,  of 
portions  of  the  alimentary  and  respira- 
tory mucous  tracts  is  attended  by  mor- 
bid products  similar  in  character  to 
those  attending  severe  inflammation 
arising  from  any  other  cause. 

Ordinary  inflammation  of  the  vagina 
and  os  and  cervix  uteri  is  most  com- 
monly productive  of  mucous  or  muco* 
purulent  discharges.  It  is,  then,  reason- 
able to  expect  that  scarlatinal  vaginitis 
should  produce  similar  results. 

I  further  believe  that  a  uraco-puru- 
lent  discharge  from  the  vagina  may 
also  arise  in  connection  with  small- 
pox, and  other  exanthematous  diseases 
which  affect  large  tracts  of  mucous 
membrane  as  well  as  skin. 

Such  a  discharge  arising  from  scarla- 
tina or  small-pox  may  frequently  be 
overlooked ;  or,  when  detected,  be  erro- 
neously attributed  to  blennorrhagio  in- 
fection. 

I  have  another  observation  to  make- 
in  reference  to  this  subject  Like  the 
discharge  from  the  nares,  the  vaginal 
discharge  may  persist  for  a  lengthened 
period  after  convalescence  from  the 
fever.  It  may  constitute  a  new  form  of 
leucorrhoea,  the  true  origin  of  which, 
may  never  be  suspected.  In  such  a 
case  the  treatment  would  be  simple.  I 
have  found  nothing  succeed  so  readily 
in  inducing  a  healthy  action  of  the 
Schneiderian  membrane,  when  affected 
by  scarlatina,  as  the  application  of 
nitrate  of  silver;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  a  few  injections  of  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  into  the  vagina,  so  as 
to  reach  the  os  and  cervix  uteri,  would 
effect  a  cure. 

In  conclusion,  I  freely  admit  that  the 
occasional  occurrence  of  a  muco-puru- 
lent  discharge  from  the  vagina,  as  a 
consequence  of  scarlatina,  has  yet  to  be 
established.  Observation  alone  can 
decide  this. 

Extensive  inquiry  will  soon  deter- 
mine the  existence  of  this  affection,  and 
the  relative  frequency  of  its  occurrence. 
These  points  established,  the  practi- 
tioner may  often  experience  the  grate- 
ful opportunity  of  dispelling  unjust  im- 
putations against  female  virtue,  and  of 
defeating  false  accusations  of  criminal 
violence. 
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FRIDAY,  JULY  12,  1860. 

Otm  readers  will  find,  in  another  part  of 

this  number,  the  first,  and  we  believe 
'  the  only,  instalment  on  medical  legisla- 
tion likely  to  be  obtained  during  the 
present  session  of  Parliament* 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  giving 
publicity  to  this  "  Act  for  better  regu- 
lating the  Privileges  of  the  Faculty  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow, 
■  and  amending  their  Charter  of  Incor- 
poration," for  it  breathes  throughout  a 
liberal  spirit,— using  this  term  in  its 
legitimate,  and  not  in  its  perverted 
sense.     Under  the  third  clause,  the 
Fellows,  Members,  or  Licentiates  of 
,any  other  Corporation  or  Royal  Col 
lege  may  practise  in  the  Glasgow  dis- 
trict, and  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as 
the  Fellows  and  licentiates  of  the 
Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Glasgow.   The  conduct  of  the  Glasgow 
Faculty  in  thus  conceding  a  reasonable 
privilege,  is  strikingly  contrasted  with 
the  illiberality  of  some  other  Scotch 
Corporations  and  Colleges.   The  Lon- 
don Apothecaries'  Society  have  been 
strongly  condemned  for  insisting  on 
their  privileges  by  prosecuting  Scotch 
graduates  who  have  practised  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  without  a  license ;  but 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  a 
contemporary  journal  will  show  that 
^liberality,  by  which  we  are  here  to 
understand  a  very  rigorous  enforcement 
of  questionable  privileges,  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  Corporations  of  England 
and  Wales.   If  the  Edinburgh  M.D.s 
are  prosecuted  in  England,  the  English 
Members  and  Licentiates  are  persecuted 
in  Scotland.    The  writer  of  the  letter 
states,  that  to  his  knowledge  the  Edin- 
burgh University 
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"  would  not  admit  to  examination  even 
a  member  of  tho  College  of  Surgeons 
of  England,  and  licentiate  of  the  Apo- 
thecaries' Company,  and  a  student  of 
three  years'  standing  at  Guy's  Hospital, 
the  largest  medical  school  in  England, 
who  had  also  taken  out  six  classes  m 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
hospital  practice  of  the  Infirmary  for  a 
year,  ana  thus  possessed  certificates -of 
attendance  on  lectures  trebling  those 
required  by  the  sonatas  of  the  Univer- 
sity. The  London  students  of  the  same 

J rear  as  myself,  who  had  certificates  of 
ectures  delivered  at  University  College 
and  King's  College,  London,  were  ad- 
mitted to  examination  with  only  one 
year's  attendance  in  Edinburgh,  whilst 
the  unfortunate  Guy's  man  was  thus 
driven  to  a  northern  University  for  his 
degree  of  M.D.,  unless  he  chose  to  stay 
in  Edinburgh  two  years  more.  The 
Apothecaries'  Company,  in  the  same 
year,  I  know,  admitted  a  friend  of  mine 
to  examination  solely  on  production  of 
his  Edinburgh  diploma.  I  applied  to 
the  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh 
to  admit  me  to  examination  on  pro- 
ducing my  diploma  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England.  I  was  refused 
to  be  admitted  to  examination  unless  I 
possessed  certificates  of  lectures  on  all 
the  classes  required  by  the  Edinburgh 
College.  Surely  this  is  hardly  an  act  of 
courtesy,  when  the  London  College  ad- 
mits licentiates  of  the  Scotch  College  to 
examination  solely  on  production  of 
the  Scotch  license. 

The  statement  of  the  writer  shows, 
we  think,  not  merely  a  want  of  courtesy 
on  the  part  of  the  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity and  College,  but  a  great  want  of 
liberality. 

On  what  principle  they  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  medical  students  edu- 
cated at  Guy's  and  StBartholomew's,  and 
those  educated  at  University  and  King's 
Colleges,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand. 
There  is  no  difference  in  the  amount  of 
education  imparted,  and,  as  fields  of 
practice,  the  two  great  hospital  schools, 
reckoning  1200  beds  between  them,  are 
superior.  This  distinction  has  certainly 
neither  justice  nor  liberality  in  its  favour. 

The  Edinburgh  Corporations  have 
now  a  fair  example  before  them  in  the 
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Act  recently  obtained  by  the  Glasgow 
faculty.  If  they  fail  to  follow  this  exam- 
ple, so  far  at  least  as  to  concede  a  right 
of  examination  on  the  production  of  an 
English  diploma  or  license,  and  still 
stand  upon  their  ancient  privileges,  they 
must  not  complain  if  the  Apothecaries' 
Society  occasionally  put  in  force  their 
rights  against  the  Edinburgh  graduates. 
It  is  merely  an  enforcement  of  the  lest  ta- 
Jkmu.  The  London  Colleges  have  taken 
the  initiative  in  liberally  throwing  open 
their  examinations  to  the  possessors  of 
British  licenses  or  diplomas.  The  Fa- 
culty of  Glasgow  have  gone  still  further : 
they  have  instituted  an  ad  eundem  title ; 
and  we  think  there  would  be  less  envy 
and  jealousy  in  the  profession  if  this  plan 
were  more  generally  adopted.  Under 
a  fair  dispensation  of  medical  law,  the 
license  of  one  duly  constituted  College 
should  suffice  for  a  title  to  practise 
throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


Although  the  Assistant  Surgeons  in 
the  Navy  are  without  any  professional 
representative  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, yet  their  case  is  not  lost  for  want 
of  an  advocate.  It  is  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  some  naval  officers  occupying 
seats  in  the  House,  that  they  will  not 
allow  the  grievances  of  their  medical 
brethren  to  go  unredressed,  so  long  as 
titers  is  an  opportunity  of  speaking  in 
their  favour.  In  answer  to  a  question 
put  by  Captain  Boldebo  on  the  5th 
mst,  respecting  the  steps  which  had 
'been  taken  for  providing  accommodation 
for  assistant-Burgeons  on  board  of  ships 
of  war,  in  conformity  to  the  vote  of  the 
House  on  the  8th  April  last, 

"Sir  F.  Basing  said  that  he  had 
stated,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  that 
a  cabin  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
the  assistant- surgeons.  On  inquiry,  it 
appeared  that,  although  the  order  was 
issued  by  the  Admiralty,  it  was  not 
carried  into  effect  to  tie  ftrtl  extent. 
But  it  was  intended  that  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  order  should  be  man 


fully  carried  out.  With  regard  to  cabins 
for  the  assistant  surgeons,  die  vote  of 
the  House  would  be  attended  to ;  but 
it  was  not  possible  by  such  a  vote  to 
add  to  the  accommodation  of  a  ship, 
and  whilst  it  was  the  anxious  wish  of 
the  Admiralty  to  give  accommodation 
to  all  officers  in  the  service,  yet  there 
were  two  limits:  the  first  was  the 
efficiency  of  the  ship  as  a  ship  of  war; 
and  the  next  was,  that  they  must  attend 
to  the  accommodation  of  the  crew.  In 
some  tkipt  it  would  be  possible  to  give 
additional  room,  and  in  those  ships  it 
was  the  wish  and  the  direction  of  the 
Admiralty  that  such  accommodation 
should  be  given  to  the  assistant  sur- 
geons; but  in  others  it  was  not  pos- 
sible, without  infringing  on  the  limits 
he  had  mentioned.  As  to  the  messing, 
it  was  his  intention  that  assistant  sur- 
geons should  he  admitted  into  the  ward- 
room after  a  certain  period — three  years 
of  sen  ice.  On  the  part  of  some  officers 
there  was  more  than  a  doubt  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  vote  come  to  by  the 
House ;  and,  even  amongst  those  who 
were  anxious  that  additional  accom- 
modation should  be  given,  it  was  felt 
extremely  important  for  the  service  that 
assistant  surgeons  should  at  least  serve 
some  apprenticeship  before  they  were 
admitted  to  the  ward-room." 

It  thus  appears  that  three  month* 
have  elapsed  and  the  order  has  not  been 
carried  into  effect  to  the  full  extent.  It 
was  intended  that  the  order  should  be 
more  fully  carried  out  We  considered, 
at  the  time  the  vote  was  taken,  that 
there  would  be  an  attempt  to  evade  it 
by  those  who,  from  their  official  posi- 
tion, would  have  to  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion. We  are,  therefore,  not  surprised 
at  the  slow  progress  made,  and  the  oo- 
casional  necessity  of  applying  some  nao> 
tical  stimulus  to  the  Admiralty  Board. 
It  now  appears  that  a  separate  cabin 
will  be  allotted  where  thie  arrangement 
is  possible;  while  a  three  years'  appren- 
ticeship will  be  required  before  admit- 
ting the  assistant  surgeons  to  the  ward- 
room. To  us  it  appears,  that  if  any 
novitiate  be  required  for  educated  genr 
tlemen,  one  years  service  should  suffice 
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Delivered  at  King'*  Colltye  Hospital, 

By  B.  B.  Todd,  M.D.,  TJEtA 

(Reported  by  Mr.  Lionel  S.  Beam,  Med.  A 5- 
sociate  K.C.L.) 

LSCXDBB  IV. 
Termination  qf  two  earn  of  pneumonia  re- 
ported m  ike  tost  lecture — Delirium  qf 
Amtmckitu— Treatment  qf rheumatic  mud 
gouty  delirium — Case* — The  delirium  of 
eryttpetat — nature  of  erysipelas — treat- 
ment -Meant  qf  prevention  qf  the  deli- 
rium— Cane — Advantage  of  the  stimu- 
lant treatment  in  preventing  secondary 
deposits— Cases— Sudden  coma  and  death 
in  erysipelas— Cases. 
Gentlxhen, — In  my  last  lecture  I  spoke  of 
delirium  connected  with  pneumonia,  and  re- 
lated to  you  a  case  in  illustration  of  the  good 
effects  of  the  stimulating  plan  of  treatment, 
which  is  the  plan  I  advise  you  to  follow  when 
yon  meet  with  a  case  of  delirium  coming 
on  in  the  course  of  pneumonia.   The  boy 
Heeley  got  well  under  this  plan ;  and  after 
three  days  the  hepatixed  lung  had  begun 
to  resolve,  and  in  seven  days  complete  reso- 
lution had  taken  place,  and  on  the  tenth 
day  he  was  restored  to  complete  convales- 
cence. 

I  mentioned  a  second  case  to  you, — that 
of  •  woman  named  Darwin,  in  whom-there 
stem  double  pneumonia,  with  extreme  pros- 
tration. We  were  very  anxious  about  this 
ease  when  we  last  met;  bat  I  am  now 
able  to  say  that  the  treatment  has  proved 
completely  successful,  and  that  the  patient 
is  now  proceeding  quickly  to  recovery.  In 
this  case  the  delirium  did  not  go  beyond 
a  slight  wandering  at  night ;  and  I  attri- 
bute the  almost  total  absence  of  delirium 
to  the  fact  that  the  stimulants  were  early 
•sod  freely  administered. 

On  the  12th  of  June  we  found  this 
woman  with  complete  hepatization  of  the 
lower  two-thirds  of  the  right  lung,  and 
flight  pleuritic  effusion,  with  a  very  feeble 
pulae  of  130,  and  the  respirations  num- 
bering 44.  She  was  ordered  beef-tea  and 
Chloric  set  her.  The  bowels  were  opened, 
and  a  blister  applied  to  the  right  side.  On 
file  18th  the  signs  continued  the  same, 
with  the  addition  of  fine  crepitation,  which 
was  audible  beneath  the  mamma  in  front ; 
mdioatiag  that  the  inflammation  pervaded 


the  entire  thickness  Of  the  lung  from  be* 
bind  forward*.  She  was  now  ordered  arc 
ounces  of  wine  daily.  In  the  afternoon  of 
this  day  she  became  so  low,  and  sweated  so 
profusely,  that  I  ordered  three  grains  of 
quinine  in  pill  every  fourth  hour,  and  ini 
creased  the  wine  to  half  an  ounce  every 
hour — namely,  twelve  ounces  in  the  day. 

On  the  15th  she  began  to  expectorate 
very  slightly.  The  physical  signs  were 
unchanged  m  the  right  lung ;  but  on  the 
left  side,  beneath  the  scapula,  there  wore 
bronchial  breathing  and  bronchophony,  de- 
noting hepatization  of  the  lower  half  of 
that  lung  behind;  A  turpentine  stupe 
was  applied  to  the  back,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  brandy  was  given  every  hour. 

On  the  16th  large  crepitation  began  to 
be  audible  at  the  base  of  the  left  lung ; 
and  on  the  18th  returning  crepitation  was 
audible  in  both  lungs.  On  the  20th  the 
breathing  in  the  left  lung  had  become  quite 
pure.  On  the  right  side  there  was  nothing 
abnormal  audible  but  slight  blowing  expi- 
ration at  the  base,  which  soon  disappeared. 

Thus,  in  this  case,  in  three  days  the 
pneumonia  had  begun  to  resolve ;  and  in 
eight  days  the  lungs  had  become  natural,  • 
excepting  such  a  condensation  of  the  right 
lung  as  produced  the  slight  expiratory 
blowing. 

The  delirium  of  bronchitis  should  be 
dealt  with  in  every  way  as  the  delirium  of 
pneumonia.  Depression  of  the  vital  powers 
favours  the  occurrence  of  delirium;  and 
bronchitis  is,  generally  speaking,  a  very  de- 
pressing disease.  If,  therefore,  you  should 
be  attempting  to  cut  short  the  inflamma- 
tion in  a  case  of  bronchitis  by  active  anti- 
phlogistic treatment,  you  may  look  upon 
the  occurrence  of  delirium  as  the  signal 
for  you  to  alter  your  treatment,  and  to 
adopt  a  stimulating  plan.  There  is  a  great 
tendency  in  the  delirium  of  bronchitis  and  of 
pneumonia  to  pass  into  coma ;  and,  unless 
prompt  means  are  adopted  by  the  physi- 
cian, the  patient  dies.  This  tendency  to 
coma  is  certainly  greater  when  antipole-* 
giatic  remedies  have  been  used.  When 
coma  comes  on,  you  must  not  relax  in 
giving  support ;  indeed,  the  failure  of  the 
pulse  or  of  the  heart's  action  may  induce 
you  to  be  more  active  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  stimulant*  :  but,  in  addition  to 
this,  you  will  probably  find  great  benefit 
from  free  counter-irritation,  by  mustard  or 
blister,  or  both,  to  the  back  of  the  neck  ; 
and  it  may  be  necessary  to  shave  the  head, 
and  apply  a  blister  to  the  scalp. 

Sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  the  comas 
coming  on  suddenly  in  this  way  may  arise 
from  a  sudden  effusion  of  blood  upon  or? 
into  the  brain.  We  had  an  example  of 
this  last  week,  in  the  case  of  a  man  of 
50  yean  of  age,  who  waa  admitted  into 
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the  hospital  suffering  under  bronchitis, 
and  in  a  state  of  active  delirium,  having 
been  ill  about  four  days.  He  was  a 
man  of  intemperate  habits,  and  had  pro* 
bably  suffered  from  privation:  however, 
the  bronchitis  alone  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  have  so  far  disturbed  the  balance 
of  nutrition  as  to  bring  on  active  de- 
lirium. After  he  had  been  in  the  hospital 
a  few  hours  he  became  suddenly  comatose, 
and  died  in  a  state  of  profound  coma.  On 
examination,  it  was  found  that  a  considera- 
ble effusion  of  blood  had  taken  place  into 
the  arachnoid  sac,  which  had  diffused  itself 
over  both  hemispheres.  There  was  also 
chronic  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  and 
there  were  deposits  in  the  vessels  at  the 
base  of  the  brain. 

This,  then,  was  a  oase  in  which  these 
was  a  combination  of  symptoms  of  a  nature 
calculated  to  occasion  a  good  deal  of  em- 
barrassment to  the  practitioner.  The  man 
was  intemperate ;  he  had  old  heart  disease, 
and  also  severe  bronchitis,  which  greatly 
impeded  the  circulation  through  the  lungs. 
This  impeded  state  of  the  circulation 
through  the  lungs  no  doubt  tended  greatly 
to  congest  the  venous  system  of  the  brain  as 
of  other  organs.  And  his  cerebral  arteries 
being  diseased  and  brittle,  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  explain  their  giving  way  under  the 
increased  pressure  which  they  must  have 
sustained  from  the  retarded  return  of  the 
blood  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart. 

The  case  afforded  strong  temptation  for 
the  use  of  the  lancet,  or  for  the  abstraction 
of  blood  by  some  other  means.  But  he 
came  to  us  too  late  for  the  adoption  of 
any  such  measure ;  and  if  it  were  likely 
that  antiphlogistic  means  would  have  done 
him  any  real  good,  some  change  for  the 
better  would  have  ere  this  shown  itself,  tor 
such  means  had  already  been  adopted  before 
his  admission  in  very  free  purging,  to  which 
he  was  subjected  for  thirty-six  hours.  The 
delirium  began  on  the  third  day  of  his  ill- 
ness, and  continued  until  within  three  hours 
of  his  death. 

Undoubtedly  in  this  oase  there  was  con- 
gestion of  the  brain :  but  the  cause  of  the 
congestion  was  not  in  the  brain,  but  in  the 
bronchitis ;  and  the  best  way  of  relieving 
the  cerebral  congestion  was  to  relieve  the 
bronchitis,  for  which  the  best  remedy  was 
free  counter-irritation  and  moderate  sup- 
port. It  is  plain  that  opium  was  inad- 
missible, in  consequence  of  the  pulmonary 
congestion. 

On  the  whole,  I  do  not  know  that  we 
could  have  done  bettor  in  this  case  than 
what  Mr.  Jordan  did  when  the  patient  was 
admitted,— that  is,  to  have  abstained  from 
bleeding,  and  given  moderate  support,  and 
applied  counter-irritants  to  the  chest.  Had 
he  been  bled,  with  the  rapid  weak  pulee 


which  he  had  on  his  admission,  he  would 
still  probably  have  died  of  the  coma 
which  arises  from  a  deficient  supply  of 
blood,  or  from  the  supply  of  a  watery 
blood. 

Rheumatic  end  gouty  delirium. — I  shall 
now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  treatment  of 
the  rheumatic  and  the  gouty  forms  of  deli- 
rium. 

Rheumatic  delirium  generally  comes  on 
suddenly  in  the  course  of  rheumatic  fever, 
and  is  frequently  coincident  with  pericar- 
ditis and  endocarditis.  I  say  it  is  coinci- 
dent with  the  cardiac  affection,  and  not 
necessarily  related  to  it  as  effect  to  cause  ; 
because  the  amount  or  severity  of  the  de- 
lirium bean  no  proportion  to  the  intensity 
of  the  inflammation ;  for  we  may  have  slight 
peri-  or  endocarditis  with  severe  delirium, 
or  we  may  have  slight  delirium  with  exten- 
sive inflammation  of  the  heart ;  and  we 
know  well  that  the  cardiac  inflammation 
often  exists  without  the  delirium.  The 
severity'  of  the  delirium  is,  however,  in 
proportion  to  the  debility  of  the  patient. 
When  you  have  a  very  watery  state  of  the 
blood,  or  where  the  blood  is  deficient  in 
colouring  matter,  and  when,  also,  perhaps, 
the  blood  is  much  charged  with  the  rheu- 
matic poison,  you  have  a  condition  highly 
favourable  to  the  production  of  delirium. 

The  rheumatic  delirium  undoubtedly 
occurs  more  frequently  in  those  oases  ox 
rheumatic  fever  which  have  been  treated 
by  bleeding ;  and  probably  because  bleed- 
ing makes  the  blood  watery,  and  dimi- 
nishes its  red  particles.  When  I  was  in 
the  habit  of  bleeding  in  every  case  of 
rheumatic  fever,  as  I  used  to  do  some 
years  ago,  a  much  larger  portion  of  my  pa- 
tients were  attacked  with  delirium  than 
now,  when  I  never  bleed  in  this  disease : 
indeed,  now  I  find  it  difficult  to  meet  with 
a  case  of  this  form  of  delirium  to  show 
you. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  you  are  asked 
to  see  a  patient  who  had  been  labouring 
under  rheumatic  fever,  and  who  has  sud- 
denly become  delirious,  with  or  without 
difficulty  of  breathing.  From  what  you 
now  know  of  the  clinical  history  of  the 
disease,  you  would  at  once  •examine  the 
state  of  the  heart,  whether  there  were  any 
symptoms  referable  to  that  organ  or  not. 
Let  ns  suppose  that  you  find,  as  in  the 
majority  of  eases  you  will  do,  a  rubbing 
sound,  showing  the  existence  of  pericar- 
ditis, or  a  bellows  sound,  indicative  of  val- 
vular disease  or  of  extreme  anjemia.  What 
are  you  to  do  in  such  a  case  as  this  ?  The 
patient  is  quit*  delirious,  tosses  about  the 
bed-clothes,  talks  wildly,  tries  to  get  out  of 
bed,  and  will  not  be  restrained. 

Although  there  is  inflammation  of  the 
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heart  here,  and  none  of  the  brain,  yet  I 
can  assure  yoa  that  the  symptom  which 
demands  most  urgently  your  first  atten- 
tion is  the  delirium;  and  that  whatever 
may  be  your  theory  as  to  the  relation  of 
the  delirium  to  the  affection  of  the  heart, 
the  interests  of  your  patient  demand  the 
instant  adoption  of  means  to  quiet  the 
state  of  excitement  into  which  he  has 
passed.  Important  and  serious  as  is  the 
affection  of  the  heart,  as  compared  with 
the  delirium,  it  ia  just  now  of  no  moment ; 
for  if  the  delirium  be  allowed  to  continue, 
there  is  great  danger  of  the  patient  dying 
suddenly  from  exhaustion. 

Fortunately,  however,  we  have  in  opium 
a  remedy  equally  applicable  to  the  cardiac, 
as  well  as  to  the  cerebral  affection.  In 
these  cases  you  must  give  opium  to  pro- 
duce sleep,  just  as  you  would  do  in  trau- 
matic delirium  or  in  delirium  tajemens. 
Opium  thus  given  will  quiet  not  only  the 
brain,  but  the  heart  also  ;  and  it  no  doubt 
exercises  a  favourable  influence  on  the  in- 
flamed serous  membrane  likewise,  checking 
the  spread  of  inflammation  and  promoting 
its  resolution. 

At  the  same  time,  you  will  find  it  useful 
to  apply  a  blister  to  the  region  of  the 
heart,  .and  to  promote  a  free  discharge  from 
the  blistered  surface.  But  avoid  bleeding, 
whether  general  or  topical,  if  you  wish 
to  get  your  patient  through  without  un- 
toward symptoms,  and  reserve  all  other 
depressing  treatment  until  the  symptoms 
of  delirium  have  passed  away.  During 
delirium  you  must  also  be  careful  to  ad- 
minister support,  because  the  very  exist- 
ence of  delirium  makes  great  calls  on  the 
powers  of  the  patient,  and  he  therefore 
requires  to  be  freely  supplied  with  nutri- 
tious matter  easy  of  digestion,  and  with 
stimulants.  You  need  not  be  deterred 
from  giving  opium,  and  administering  sup- 
port and  stimulants,  by  the  fear  lest 
such  treatment  should  increase  the  cardiac 
inflammation;  the  experience  of  many  oasea 
convinces  me  that  under  this  plan  the  heart 
becomes  less  irritable,  the  pulse  slower,  and 
the  cardiac  inflammation  becomes  circum- 
scribed, and  it  tends  to  terminate  by  reso- 
lution or  adhesion  rather  than  by  the  effu- 
sion of  water.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
persist  in  an  antiphlogistic  plan,  you  keep 

Sor  increase  delirium,  you  exhaust 
>  powers  of  the  patient,  and  effusion 
ia  apt  to  take  place  into  the  pericardium, 
whereby  the  heart's  action  may  become 
seriously  impeded. 

If  this  treatment  be  commenced  early, 
and  pursued  effectually,  it  is  rare  indeed 
for  the  patient  to  go  wrong. 

It  may,  however,  be  objected  to  this  plan, 
that  patients  have  been  bled,  and  neverthe- 
less nave  done  well.   Undoubtedly  this  is 


the  case,  and  I  could  refer  you  to  several 
cases  of  this  description:  but  although 
the  antiphlogistic  plan  has  been  pursued 
up  to  a  certain  point,  you  will  gene- 
rally find  'that  the  obvious  exhaustion 
of  the  patient  has  suggested,  sooner  or 
later,  a  change  of  treatment.  But  how 
many  cases  are  there  which  have  ended 
fatally  under  the  antiphlogistic  plan!  I 
might  easily  collect  a  considerable  number. 
The  first  case  which  arrested  my  attention 
as  to  the  Ln efficacy  of  the  antiphlogistic 
treatment  was  one  of  a  young  and  hand* 
some  girl,  who  had  severe  rheumatic  fever, 
in  the  course  of  which  she  became  highly 
delirious,  and  at  the  same  time  showed  the 
signs  of  pericarditis.  I  treated  her  for 
acute  arachnitis :  the  head  was  shaved,  cold 
applied,  mercury  freely  given,  leeches  ap- 
plied to  the  temples,  and  the  full  force  of 
an  antiphlogistic  treatment  waa  brought  to 
bear  upon  her.  She  died ;  and  on  exa- 
mining the  head  I  found  the  membranes  of 
the  brain  free  from  all  signs  of  inflamma- 
tion, but  pale  and  bloodless. 

The  treatment  of  this  form  of  delirium 
by  antiphlogistic  means  is,  in  my  opinion, 
aa  inexpedient  and  as  dangerous  as  that  of 
delirium  tremens  by  a  similar  plan ;  and 
we  are  not  justified  in  assuming  that  the 
practice  ia  safe  or  desirable  because  oases 
nave  got  well  under  it. 

I  have  but  little  to  say  upon  the  delirium 
which  accompanies  acute  gout,  because  the 
remarks  I  have  made  upon  the  rheumatic- 
delirium  are  equally  applicable  to  it.  I 
shall  content  myself  with  stating  that,  while 
the  delirium  is  essentially  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  rheumatic,  it  has  a  greater  tendency 
to  pass  into  coma.  While,  therefore,  our 
treatment  ought  to  be  in  all  other  respects 
of  the  same  kind,  we  must  not  be  so  ready 
to  administer  opium  as  in  the  rheumatic 
delirium;  we  should  wait  to  observe 
whether  there  is  any  marked  tendency  to 
coma.  I  had  a  well-marked  example  of 
this  form  of  delirium  in  one  of  the  College 
porters,  a  stout  lusty  man,  who  used  to 
attend  the  gate.  After  having  had  several 
attacks  in  the  great  toe,  he  had  a  very 
severe  attack  of  general  gout,  resembling 
very  much  rheumatic  fever,  but  without 
any  inflammation  of  the  heart.  He  be- 
came violently  delirious,  so  much  so  as  to 
require  restraint.  I  was  called  to  him  in 
this  state,  and  prescribed  stimulants,  and 
treated  him  much  in  the  same  way  as  if  it 
were  a  case  of  delirium  tremens  ;  but  I  did 
not  give  him  opium.  He  took  hyoscyamus, 
and  after  a  time,  as  there  appeared  to  be 
no  tendency  to  coma,  I  ordered  him  small 
quantities  of  opium.  He  soon  improved, 
and  got  rapidly  well. 

In  the  delirium  of  rheumatism  and  gout 
we  occasionally  meet  with  cases  of  sudden 
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death  from  exhaustion  :  tha  patient,  after 
an  effort,  suddenly  falls  back  dead.  Henoe, 
when  delirium  shows  itaelf  during  rheumatic 
fever  or  acute  gout,  the  attendant*  of 
the  patient  should  be  warned  of  tins  dan- 
ger, and  distinctly  instructed  to  watch  the 
patient  closely,  so  as  to  prevent  as  much  aa 
possible  all  exertion,  and  to  keep  him  in 
the  horizontal  posture. 

One  point  I  wish  particularly  to  impress 
upon  you  is,  that  as  in  pneumonia,  and  in 
cases  of  severe  injury,  you  may  prevent  the 
delirium,  so  also  in  rheumatic  few  said 
in  acute  gout  you  may  keep  it  off  by  avoid- 
ing extreme  antiphlogistic  measures,  under 
the  idea  of  cutting  short  the  disease.  Ion 
convinced  it  ia  an  erroneous  notion,  to 
which  careful  clinical  observation  gives  no 
countenance,  that  such  a  disease  as  rheu- 
matic fever  may  be  out  abort  by  a  bold 
stroke  of  the  lancet.  There  are  mild  oases 
as  there  are  severe  ones,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other  at 
their  onset.  The  practitioner,  therefore, 
who  bleeds  sea  matter  of  routine,  will  often 
meet  with  oases  which  will  appear  to  have 
been  cut  short  by  such  a  practice.  And 
even  if  you  do  cut  short  the  disease  by  the 
sudden  abstraction  of  a  large  quantity  of 
blood,  it  will  be  at  a  tremendous  cost  to 
the  patient,  involving  years  of  subsequent 
delicate  health. 

Our  object  in  the  treatment  of  these  oases 
should  be,  not  so  much  to  out  short  the 
disease  by  debilitating  the  patient,  but 
carefully  to  guide  him  through  the  malady, 
promoting  the  elimination  of  the  morbid 
poison,  and  at  the  same  time  protecting 
his  powers  against  its  depressing  influence. 
By  this  mode  of  proceeding  we  do  not  pre- 
tend to  cut  short  the  disease,  but  we  shall 
our  patient  safely  through  it,  and 
much  shorten  the  period  of  his  con- 
valescence. 

The  delirium  qf  erytipeiaM. — The  next 
subject  to  which  I  shall  call  your  attention 
is  the  mode  of  treating  the  delirium 
of  erysipelas.  I  know  no  disease  the 
pathology  and  treatment  of  which  are 
more  worthy  of  the  careful  consideration 
of  the  practical  physician  or  surgeon  than 
erysipelas,  as  it  is  a  malady  of  very  frequent 
occurrence,  and  very  severe  and  destructive 
in  its  nature.  The  question  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  delirium  of  erysipelas  involves 
the  consideration  of  the  treatment  of  ery- 
sipelas itself.  I  refer  here  of  course  parti- 
cularly to  the  idiopathic  erysipelas,  which 
comes  under  the  observation  of  the  phy- 
sician ;  but  the  remarks  I  have  to  make 
will  apply  equally  to  the  phlegmonous  form 
which  you  will  meet  with  in  the  surgical 
wards,  for  the  two  form*  of  the  disease  are 
of  essentially  the  sunt  nature, 


Let  me  begin  by  stating  what  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  most  reasonable  view  of  the 
nature  of  erysipelas,  and  the  most  con- 
sonant with  its  clinical  history.  Erysipelas 
is  produced  by  the  introduction  into  the 
system  of  a  morbid  poison,  generated  in 
the  body  under  certain  circumstances,  or 
derived  from  another  individual  affected 
with  the  disease.  A  patient  who  has  re- 
ceived an  injury  may  generate  the  poison 
of  erysipelas  in  his  own  person  by  exposure 
to  certain  deleterious  influences ;  or  he  may, 
under  similar  circumstances,  generate  this 
poison  in  his  own  body,  even  when  he  has 
not  received  any  wound,  in  which  case  we 
call  the  erysipelas  idiopathic.  Or  whether 
wounded  or  not,  he  may  imbibe  the  poison 
from  some  one  labouring  under  the  disease, 
even  without  actual  contact. 

The  poison  of  erysipelas,  like  that  of 
measles,  of  small-pox,  of  scarlet  fever,  Ac., 
has  its  special  habitat, — that  is,  it  shows  a 
proneness  to  affect  certain  tissues  to  the 
exclusion  of  others;  and  it  attacks  spe- 
cially the  skin  and  the  gastro-pulmonary 
mucous  membrane,  sometimes  affecting  the 
throat  first,  and  travelling  outwards  to  the 
skin;  at  other  times  taking  the  contrary 
course.  This  poison  produces  other  effect* 
than  mere  cutaneous  inflammation ;  its  in- 
troduction into  the  blood  causes  a  fever  of 
a  very  depressing  nature,  and  this  amount 
of  depression  bears  no  constant  relation  to 
the  extent  of  the  cutaneous  inflammation. 
A  large  dose  of  this  poison  may  kill  a  pa- 
tient in  a  few  hours,  causing  at  the  same 
time  only  very  trifling  local  disturbance, 
such  as  a  trifling  redness  of  the  throat. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  it  requires 
many  days  for  its  elimination,  during  which 
time  the  patient  exhibits  the  local  and  con- 
stitutional symptoms  with  which  you  are 
familiar. 

like  the  other  morbid  poisons  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  the  poison  of  ery- 
sipelas exhibits  secondary  and  tertiary 
effects  :  secondary  effects  in  the  formation 
of  abscesses  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
and  even  in  parts  which  may  not  have  been 
affected  by  the  cutaneous  inflammation; 
and  tertiary  effects  in  chronic  inflammation 
and  induration  of  various  glands,  and  the 
deposition  of  scrofulous  matter. 

What  is  the  most  reasonable  and  the  best 
treatment  of  erysipelas  ?  have  we  any  mean* 
of  eradicating  the  poison  by  a  bold  stroke 
at  the  onset  of  the  disease  P  Slight  cases — 
or,  in  other  words,  cases  which  have  im- 
bibed only  a  small  dose  of  the  poison — will 
quickly  recover,  with  little  or  no  medical 
treatment ;  and  such  cases,  when  treated 
early  by  a  bold  antiphlogistic  measure,  will 
appear  to  have  been  out  short.  But,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  when  a  large  dose  of ' 
the  poison  has  been  imbibed,  I  believe  that 
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tbe  disease  matt  pass  through  a  certain 
course,  that  the  poison  will  produce  its 
specific  effects,  and  that  the  principal 
business  of  the  practitioner  is  to  uphold 
the  powers  of  the  patient  so  as  to  limit  as 
much  as  possible  the  destructive  influence 
of  the  poison.  In  such  a  case  you  can  no 
mare  think  of  extracting  the  poison  by 
some  active  stroke  of  treatment,  than  you 
can  think  of  eradicating  the  poison  of 
small-pox  or  scarlet  fever  under  similar 
circumstances.  Any  one  who  would,  now- 
a- days,  think  of  such  a  thing  in  these  mala- 
dies, would  be  set  down  as  having  lost  his 
senses.  We  have  no  means  of  extracting 
the  poison;  we  must,  therefore,  endea- 
vour to  guide  our  patient  through  the 
various  stages  of  the  fever  it  excites,  into 
port,  or  we  must  find  some  antidote  for  it, 
which,  when  introduced  into  the  blood, 
may  counteract  its  depressing  and  destruc- 
tive effects. 

There  is  no  treatment  which  appears  to 
me  to  be  so  generally  applicable  and  so 
safe  in  cases  of  erysipelas,  as  that  which  we 
call  the  stimulating  treatment— by  support 
by  means  of  nutritious  food  in  the  liquid 
form,  and  by  bark,  or  ammonia,  or  chloric 
tether ;  nor  is  there  anything  which  seems, 
in  some  cases  most  strikingly,  to  act  so 
much  as  an  antidote  to  the  erysipelatous 
poison,  as  alcohol,  given  either  as  brandy 
or  wine,  or  beer,  but  more  especislly  as 
the  first. 

In  all  oases  of  erysipelas,  then,  my  prac- 
tice is  first  to  evacuate  the  bowels,  when 
necessary,  by  such  means  as  will  not  occa- 
sion any  undue  depression,  and  then  to 
.  give  nutritions  food,  easily  digestible,  with 
stimulants,  as  brandy  or  wine.  I  adjust 
the  quantity  of  these  according  to  the  ur- 
gency of  the  symptoms,  keeping,  however, 
to  this  rule— namely,  to  give  small  quanti- 
ties very  frequently,  and  at  short  intervals, 
rather  than  larger  quantities  administered 
occasionally.  This  is,  if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, the  staple  of  my  treatment :  to  it 
I  add  suoh  medicines  as  ammonia,  bark, 
&o . ;  but  if  the  stomach  be  irritable,  or  the 
patient  opposes  or  is  disgusted  with  the 
administration  of  BO  many  things,  I  prefer 
giving  up  the  drugs  and  trusting  to  food 
and  brandy  only. 

Patients  treated  in  this  way  from  the 
beginning  do  not  often  become  violently 
delirious.  When  delirium  sets  in  in  ery- 
sipelas, it  may  be  taken  as  an  indication 
that  our  patient  wants  more  support  and 
more  stimulus ;  and  the  more  quickly  and 
freely  you  give  them  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  sooner  you  will  subdue  the  de- 
lirium. If  freely  given  just  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  delirium,  you  may  check  it 
completely.  Of  this  I  had  -a  remarkable 
example  last  summer,  in  the  case  of  a 


clergyman,  a  robust  man  who  came  to 
town  with  his  family  to  see  the  lions.  He 
caught  eolri,  as  he  thought,  from  sitting 
one  hot  day,  with  a  north-east  wind,  near 
an  open  window  in  an  omnibus.  That 
evening  he  had  a  severe  rigor,  and  vo- 
mited. I  saw  him  soon  after,  and  found 
some  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nose,  spreading  outwards  on  the  skin. 
I  umnediately  suspected  erysipelas,  and  the 
next  day  confirmed  my  suspicions,  as  the  red- 
ness had  extended  over  the  nose.  He  was 
moderately  purged,  and  to  his  surprise  I  al- 
lowed him  two  or  three  glasses  of  port  wine 
at  once.  Under  this  treatment  he  seemed 
to  go  on  well  for  a  couple  of  days.  One 
night  I  was  led  almost  by  accident  to  visit 
him  ata  very  late  hour ;  and  to  my  surprise 
he  was  looking  strange,  talking  rather 
wildly,  and  wanting  to  get  up  and  go  out. 
I  immediately  called  for  the  brandy  bottle, 
and  gave  him  a  large  dose  of  it,  which 
seemed  to  quiet  him  ;  and  I  left  instruc- 
tions with  the  nurse  to  give  him  smaller 
quantities  at  short  intervals  through  the 
night.  Next  morning  I  found  that  he  had 
slept  through  the  greater  part  of  the  night, 
and  that  the  delirium  had  completely 
ceased. 

In  cases  which  show  a  tendency  to  coma, 
it  is  often  advisable  to  shave  the  head  and 
apply  blisters  freely  to  the  scalp  or  back  of 
the  neck.  Nor  need  you  be  deterred  from 
applying  blisters,  by  the  fear  lest  the  blis- 
tered surface  shall  become  the  seat  of  new 
erysipelas.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not  desirable  to 
give  opium  in  the  delirium  of  erysipelas, 
unless  the  delirium  is  decidedly  of  the  active 
and  wakeful  kind ;  on  the  whole,  however, 
the  other  narcotics,  as  henbane,  camphor, 
hop,  are  safer  than  opium. 

The  stimulating  treatment  in  erysipelas 
not  only  saves  the  patient  from  delirium,  or 
cuts  it  short  when  it  appears,  bnt  it  shortens 
the  period  of  convalescence,  and,  what  is 
very  important,  it  seemB  to  diminish  the 
tendency  to  secondary  deposits.  We  have 
had  many  cases  in  the  hospital  which  ex- 
emplify this  remark.  You  may  recollect  a 
very  severe  case  of  erysipelas  last  winter 
in  Lonsdale  ward :  the  patient  was  quite 
delirious,  and  there  was  afterwards  a  ten- 
dency to  coma ;  nevertheless,  this  patient 
quickly  recovered,  and  had  no  secondary 
abscesses :  she  was  treated  by  stimulants 
from  the  beginning.  In  Augusta  ward, 
also,  we  had  a  similar  case  about  the  same 
time,  which  was  treated  in  the  same  way 
with  a  like  result.  The  clergyman's  case, 
to  which  I  iust  now  alluded,  afforded  ano- 
ther example  of  the  absence  of  secondarv 
deposits  under  stimulating  treatment,  al- 
though the  erysipelas  extended  over  the 
whole  scalp.  His  wife,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  caught  the  disease  from  him,  had  a 
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very  irritable  stomach,  and  could  not  take 
stimulants ;  and  she  had  an  abscess  in  one 
of  the  upper  eyelids.  In  the  case  of  a 
young  lady  whom  I  attended  in  the  spring, 
along  with  Mr.  Bowman,  with  severe  ery- 
sipelas, there  were  no  secondary  abscesses ; 
she  was  treated  by  brandy  and  nourishment 
from  the  beginning ;  and  I  could  enume- 
rate several  other  instances  in  which  this 
desirable  result  followed  the  stimulating 
treatment. 

Now  and  then  it  will  happen  that  an 
erysipelatous  patient  will  rapidly  become 
comatose,  and  die  in  spite  of  all  our  reme- 
dies. There  was  a  man  in  Sutherland  ward 
a  short  time  ago,  affected  with  erysipelas, 
who  appeared  going  on  very  well  for  some 
time,  but  suddenly  he  became  comatose, 
and  died,  and  we  could  not  make  out  any 
reason  for  his  death.  The  only  reasonable 
explanation  that  I  can  offer  of  the  sudden 
change  for  the  worse  which  sometimes 
occurs  in  these  oases,  is  derived  from  the 
well-known  tendency  they  have  to  form 
pus,  which,  accumulating  at  some,  point, 
may  find  its  way  through  the  ulcerated 
coats  of  some  small  vein,  and  thus  enter 
the  circulation,  producing  coma  and  com- 
plete prostration. 

I  shall  conclude  this  lecture  by  referring 
to  two  cases  as  examples ;  the  one  to  show 
the  rapidly  fatal  influence  of  the  poison  of 
erysipelas,  and  that  the  extent  of  the  cuta- 
neous affection  bears  no  relation  to  the 
effects  of  the  poison  on  the  system;  the 
other  to  illustrate  the  good  effects  of  an 
early  stimulant  treatment. 

The  first  case  is  that  of  a  man  named 
Collins,  st.  27,  who  was  admitted  into  tne 
hospital  about  three  weeks  ago.  He  had 
always  been  temperate  in  his  habits,  and 
enjoyed  good  health,  with  the  exception  of 
an  attack  of  erysipelas  two  years  previously. 

On  the  28th  of  April  he  noticed  a  small 
pimple  on  his  nose,  whicli  increased  rapidly 
in  size,  and  on  the  first  of  May,  having 
been  exposed  to  cold,  he  was  seized  with 
shivering.  He  entered  the  hospital  on  the 
3d  of  May.  The  inflammation  had  spread 
on  the  nose  and  great  part  of  the  face  and 
the  eyelids,  but  not  so  as  to  close  the  eyes. 
He  was  ordered  five  grains  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  every  three  hours.  On  the  4th 
he  was  evidently  much  lower ;  several  pus- 
tules full  of  pus  had  formed  upon  the  nose ; 
but  the  erysipelas  had  not  spread.  Brandy 
was  ordered  to  be  given  freely,  and  chloric 
tether  added  to  the  ammonia.  That  night, 
however,  he  began  to  breathe  quickly,  and 
became  comatose,  and  died  on  the  fourth 
day  from  the  rigor.  It  is  very  probable 
that  had  stimulants  been  administered 
from  the  first  in  large  quantities,  this  pa- 
tient might  have  been  saved.   I  confess 


that  when  I  first  saw  him  I  was  not  im- 
pressed with  his  being  in  so  low  a  state. 

Upon  examination  we  could  find  no  evi- 
dence of  inflammation  or  of  any  other  mor- 
bid state  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  ; 
but  there,  were  recent  adhesions  on  t he- 
right  side  of  the  chest,  and,  as  commonly 
happens,  there  were  signs  of  recent  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bronchial  tubes.  This  case  shows  you  how 
rapidly  a  man  may  be  knocked  down  by  a 
large  dose  of  the  poison,  although  the  ex- 
ternal signs  by  which  the  disease  is  distin- 
guished may  be  very  slight. 

The  second  case  to  which  I  shall  refer  is 
that  of  Jones,  set.  44,  which  terminated 
favourably,  although  in  some  degree  placed 
under  less  favourable  circumstances  than 
the  former. 

This  man's  habits  were  intemperate. 
When  admitted,  he  had  very  extensive  ery- 
sipelas of  the  head  and  face ;  the  eyelids 
were  dosed ;  the  tongue  dry  and  brown. 
This  was  on  Saturday,  the  27th  of  April. 
He  was  immediately  ordered  chloric  aether ; 
beef-tea,  two  pinto,  and  brandy,  two 
ounces  per  diem.  On  the  28th  and  29th 
no  material  change  had  taken  place.  The 
brandy  was  increased  to  six  ounces  on  the 
former  day. 

April  30.— On  the  evening  of  the  29th 
he  became  extremely  restless  and  delirious, 
and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the 
nurse  and  some  of  the  convalescent  patients 
in  the  ward  <x>uld  keep  him  in  bed.  His 
allowance  of  brandy  was  doubled,  half  an 
ounce  to  be  taken  every  hour,  and  half  a 
drachm  of  chloric  set  her  every  two  hours. 

The  next  day  (May  1)  it  was  reported  . 
that  the  pulse  had  fallen  to  92  from  100, 
and  that  the  delirium  had  ceased.  On  the 
2d  of  May  he  was  reported  to  have  passed 
a  very  good  night  without  any  opiate,  and 
was  perfectly  rational.  The  pulse  had 
fallen  to  76 :  this  was  a  most  favourable 
sign.  It  is  especially  auspicious  when  the 
pulse  falls  in  frequency  while  the  pafient 
is  taking  stimulants. 

From  this  time  this  patient  recovered 
rapidly,  without  the  occurrence  of  any 
purulent  deposits. 

This  case  shows  how,  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  stimulants,  you  may  subdue  ac- 
tive delirium  and  shorten  convalescence ; 
for  on  the  4th  of  May  this  patient  was  well 
enough  to  eat  meat.  The  attack  began  on 
the  27th  of  April,  so  that  in  seven  days  lie 
passed  through  the  various  stages  of  a 
severe  attack  of  erysipelas,  and  became  con- 
valescent. 

At  our  next  meeting  I  propose  to  con- 
sider the  treatment  of  the  delirium  of 
typhus  fever,  and  the  delirium  of  hysteria 
and  of  epilepsy. 
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The  Types  of  Delirium  Tremens,  their 
Patholotiy  and  Treatment.  By  James 
Bird,  A.M.,  M.D.  Pamphlet,  8vo. 
pp.  29.  London.  1850. 
The  treatment  of  delirium  tremens  has 
been  attended  with  difficulty  and  uncer- 
tainty, because  it  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently borne  in  mind  that  it  is  a  dis- 
ease susceptible  of  considerable  modi- 
fications, and  often  complicated  with  va- 
rious and  even  opposite  states  of  the  sys- 
tem. Dr.  Bird's  object  is  to  point  out 
the  varieties  thence  resulting,  and  the 
practical  application  of  their  distinction 
in  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  as  ob- 
served by  himself  in  the  European 
General  Hospital  at  Bombay,  during  a 
residence  of  four  years. 

The  author  describes  four  types,  or 
forms. 

1.  The  simple,  or  "purely  nervous 
variety,  depending  on  mere  erythism  of 
the  nervous  system,  either  of  centric  or 
peripheral  origin,  which  runs  a  certain 
course,  and  has  a  tendency  to  subside  of 
itself  in  a  given  time." 

Dr.  Bird's  experience  lead"  him  to  fix 
from  four  to  six  days  as  the  average 
duration  of  this  form  of  the  disease. , 

2.  The  inflammatory,  "  marked  by  a 
degree  of  vascular  determination  to  the 
brain  and  its  connections,  or  to  some  of 
the  remote  organs,  either  the  stomach 
or  lungs,  wbioh  may  act  sympatheti- 
cally on  the  nervous  system. ' 

8.  The  pyrexial :  "  occurs  more  gene- 
rally in  the  malarious  seasons  ot  the 
year,  from  July  to  October,  is 'frequently 
met  with  during  the  other  months,  in 
'  constitutions  rendered  irritable  by  long 
residence  in  warm  climates,  or  in  per- 
sons previously  subject  to  intermittent 
and  remittent  fevers." 

4.  The  epileptic,  "  attended  with  con- 
vulsive twitching  of  the  muscles,  passing 
into  sudden  loss  of  consciousness  and 
sensation,  accompanied  by  clonic  spasms 
of  the  muscles,  recurring  in  paroxysms, 
which  terminate  in  recovery  of  con- 
sciousness and  sensations,  or  in  apo- 
plectic annihilation  of  the  cerebral 
functions." 

Tabular  statements,  illustrative  of 
these  several  forms  of  the  disease,  are 
given  by  Dr.  Bird.  The  author  also 
adds  observations  on  the  causes  and 
diagnosis  of  this  disease.  It  appears 
from  the  latter,  that  in  India  it  is  not 
unfrequently  mistaken  for  poisoning  by 


Datura,  the  symptoms  of  which,  in  some 
points,  resemble  those  of  delirium  tre- 
mens. Dr.  Bird  observes  on  this  sub- 
ject : — "  The  diagnosis  of  the  simple  ery- 
thismal  type  of  delirium  tremens,  from 
like  cases  of  narcotio  poisoning,  will  be 
found  in  the  history  and  development 
of  the  two  diseases  from  their  respective 
causes;  in  the  persistent  insomnia  of 
the  one,  contrasted  with  the  somnolency, 
or,  rather,  somnambulism,  of  the  other ; 
in  the  manner  of  the  patient,  which  is 
busy1  and  active  in  the  former,  sluggish 
and  inaotive  in  the  latter ;  in  the  greater 
power  of  controlling  the  thoughts  for  a 
moment,  which  persons  labouring  under 
drunken  cere  Ural  erethism  possess  over 
those  who  are  narcotised  by  stramo- 
nium ;  and  in  the  more  busy  character 
of  the  delirium  of  the  first,  compared 
with  the  drowsy,  low  muttering,  and 
catching  at  objeote  of  the  last" 

The  author's  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  treatment  are  highly  j  ndiokma.  They 
are  directed  to  the  abolition  of  the  in- 
discriminate employment  of  opium,  and 
teach  the  importance  of  following  the 
indications  of  the  pathological  condi- 
tions of  each  case. 


Handbuch  der  allgemeinen  und  specieUen 
Geutebelehre  des  menschlichenKbrpers, 
fur  Aerzte  und  Studirende.    Von  Dr. 
Jos.  Gerlach.  Diitte  Lieferung,  8vo. 
Mainte.  1849. 
The  part  now  before  us  concludes  the 
publication  of  this  very  excellent  com- 
pendium of  general  ana  special  human 
anatomy.   The  subjects  comprised  in 
this  portion  of  the  work  are,  the 
genei-ative  organs,  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  the  organs  of  the  senses. 
Having  on  former  occasions  spoken  well 
of  the  two  preceding  portions,  we  need 
only  now  reiterate  our  commendations. 
We  can  safely  recommend  Dr.  Gerlach's 
Handbook  to  every  student  who  may 
desire  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  physiological  anatomy.  As 
an  acquaintance  with  German  medical 
literature  will  henceforth  be  a  sine  qua 
no*  to  a  complete  professional  educa- 
tion, we  would  Advise  the  student  to 
take  Dr.  Gerlach's  work  as  his  com- 
panion in  his  study  of  German  medical 
authors.   While  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  language,  he  will  at  the  same 
time  derive  from  this  work  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  information  on  the 
topics  with  which  it  is  more  immediately 
occupied. 
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Proceedings  of  &ccicde*. 

EOYAL  MEDICAL  AND  CHTEITR- 
GICAL  SOCIETY. 
Tuesday,  Jnae  as,  1890. 
TffK  PKESIDKKT  IK  THB  ChAIH. 

A  Que  of  Ileus  and  Strangulated  Hernia 
occurring  in  the  tame  Individual.  By 
•    Samtol  Soixy,  F.R.S.,  Senior  Assistant- 

Surgeoo  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital 
•Tits  patient  was  a  fine  young  man,  aged 
"twenty-one.  Mr.  Solly  found  him,  at  half- 
past  ten  a.m.,  writhing  on  the  floor  in  great 
■agony.  He  had  an  inguinal  hernia  on  the 
right  aide.  The  account  which  he  gave  was, 
that  the  swelling  and  pain  occurred  simul- 
taneously on  going  to  the  water-closet  im- 
mediately after  breakfast.    About  ten  days 

riously  he  had  obstinate  constipation, 
which  he  took  some  strong  aperient 
medicine,  which,  when  acting,  produced  a 
good  deal  of  pain,  and  left  considerable  ir- 
ritation of  the  bowels,  that  lasted  some  days, 
"the  evacuations  being  tinged  with  blood ; 
but  this  all  passed  away,  and  on  the  Sunday 
before  the  Wednesday  on  which  he  was  seen 
by  Mr.  Solly  he  took  a  walk  of  fifteen  miles 
without  feeung  any  fatigue.  On  the  Tues- 
day night  he  made  a  full  supper  of  stewed 
.beef,  and  on  the  Wednesday  morning  again 
ate  of  the  same  dish,  and  so  heartily  that  he 
acknowledged  to  his  friend  that  he  had  eaten 
too  much.  As  he  left  his  home  after  break- 
fast, at  half-past  eight  a ji.,  and  was  de- 
scending the  steps  of  his  house,  he  com- 
plained to  his  friend  of  a  violent  pain  in  his 
"Deity,  having  at  that  time  a  swelling  in  the 
groin  ;  this  pain  was  so  severe  that  he  was 
obliged  to  ride  up  to  town,  and  by  the  time 
he  reached  his  destination,  in  Leadcnhall 
Street,  he  was  deadly  pale,  and  his  lips  blue 
with  pain.  On  his  arrival  he  went  to  the 
water-closet,  and  passed  some  fssoes,  and 
in  so  doing  the  swelling  first  appeared  in 
ihe  groin.  He  says  it  came  down  without 
any  pain.  The  taxis  proved  unsuccessful,  and 
the  hernia  was  so  very  sensitive,  that  he  was 
removed  to  bed,  and  ordered  a  warm  bath, 
and  in  the  meantime  ice  to  be  applied.  In 
an  hour's  time,  the  ice  having  produced  no 
effect,  the  taxis  was  again  tried,  but  very 
gently,  without  avail.  The  warm  bath  was 
next  used,  but  with  the  same  result.  Mr. 
Solly  now  determined  to  operate,  just  four 
■hours  after  the  descent  of  the  rupture. 
The  external  and  internal  rings  were  divided. 
The  external  abdominal  ring,  which  was 
■very  tight,  was  divided  without  opening  the 
aae,  but  at  this  did  not  release  the  intestine, 


the  sac  was  opened ;  in  it  there  was  a  knuckle 
of  gut,  which  was  Jbrced  over  the  external 
ring,  and  was  of  rather  a  oarx  colour,  and 
another  portion  of  intestine,  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  sac,  was  almost  healthy.  The 
internal  ring  was  next  divided,  and  the  in- 
testine returned  without  difficulty  into  the 
abdomen.  The  wound  was  dressed  in  the 
usual  way.  Thepoet-nwrteraexaminationwaa 
nude  the  morning  after  his  death,  at  9  A.K. 
The  abdomen  only  was  examined.  The  ex- 
ternal and  internal  rings  were  found  quite 
free ;  there  was  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
of  small  intestine,  enormously  distended,  and 
nearly  black,  lying  in  the  pelvis  ;  on  raising 
this,  it  was  found  girt  by  a  band  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  which  was  connected 
with  the  cecum  on  the  one  side,  and  with, 
the  peritonajum  covering  the  iliacus  intern  us 
muscle,  close  to  the  internal  abdominal 
ring,  on  the  other :  this  band  was  round 
and  firm,  and  seemed  to  be  either  one  of 
those  bands  of  old  adhesive  inflammation 
which  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the 
abdomen,  or  the  remains  of  the  omphalo- 
mesenteric duct.  It  must  have  existed  a 
long  time.  It  was  not  so  tight  as  to  have 
strangulated  the  intestine  in  its  undisturbed 
condition.  Mr.  Solly  believed  that  this 
was  the  cause  of  the  previous  obstinate  con- 
stipation, and  also  the  cause  of  the  subse- 
quent irritation  of  the  bowels,  though  it  all 
subsided  before  the  fatal  strangulation  took 
place  which  terminated  his  existence. 
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On  the  Structure  of  the  Dental  Tissue*  ©/ 
Rodentia.  By  Johk  Tomes,  Surgeon- 
Dentist  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 
[Communicated  by  William  Bowmah, 
Esq.  F.R.S.] 
Tits  author  of  the  paper  bearing  the 
above  title  relates  the  results  obtained  from 
an  extensive  series  of  investigations  on 
upwards  of  sixty  of  the  more  typical  mem- 
bers of  the  order  Rodentia.  He  finds  that 
not  only  are  the  teeth  of  animals  of  this 
order  distinguished  by  strongly-marked 
structural  peculiarities  (hitherto  not  recog- 
nised) from  other  mammalian  teeth,  but  also 
that  the  teeth  of  the  several  larger  groans 
are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  modi- 
fications in  what  may  be  called  the  rodential 
type  of  dental  tissues.  Mr.  Tomes  pointed 
out,  in  a  paper  published  in  Fart  2,  for  1849, 
of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  that  in 
the  teeth  of  marsupial  animals  the  dentinal 
tubes  are  continued  into  the  anamaL  In 
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the  present  communication  he  shown,  tint 
the  structural  peculiarities  which  charac- 
terize and  are  confined  to  the  teeth  of 
rodents  are  also  mainly  resident  in  the 
enamel. 

The  earlier  pages  of  the  paper  are  de- 
toted  to  a  description  of  those  structural 
conditions  which  are  common  to  the  teeth 
of  the  whole  order. 

Amongst  these  the  author  finds,  that  the 
extremities  of  the  dentinal  tubes,  which  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  tooth  communicate 
with  the  pulp-cavity,  become,  in  the  ex- 
truded portion,  sealed  up  by  the  development 
of  a  layer  of  non-tubular  tissue,  which  is 
formed  at  and  near  the  apex  of  the  pulp- 
cavity.  This  closure  of  the  dentinal  tubes 
is  not,  however,  confined  to  the  teeth  of  Ro- 
dent ia,  but  occurs  in  all  teeth  in  those  parts 
exposed  to  wear.  A  similar  condition  is 
found  to  obtain  in  the  osseous  tissue  which 
forms  the  antlers  of  the  deer  tribe.  If  a 
portion  of  an  antler,  previous  to  its  losing 
its  periosteum,  be  examined,  ordinary  Ha- 
▼ernian  systems  are  found ;  but  if  an  antler 
which  has  been  shed  be  examined,  each  of 
the  larger  Havernian  systems  will  be  found 
to  be  lined  by  a  layer  of  transparent  tissue, 
destitute  both  of  lacunas  and  canaliculi. 

/The  author  considers  these  conditions 
to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  general  law, 
viz.  that  dense  tubular  tissues,  when  about 
to  be  exposed  to  wear,  or  about  to  be  cast 
off,  are  first  deprived  of  their  connection 
with  the  nutrient  fluids  by  the  development 
of  a  layer  of  non-tubular  tissue  between 
them  and  the  vascular  surface,  with  which 
they  were  originally  connected,  and  from 
which  they  derived  their  nutriment. 

In  order  to  facilitate  description,  Mr. 
Tomes  proposes  to  use  several  terms  as 
indicative  of  the  number  and  arrangement 
of  the  component  tissue  of  teeth.  Thus  a 
tooth  which  has  one  central  pulp-cavity, 
from  which  the  tubes  radiate  to  all  parts  of 
the  dentine,  he  terms  a  dentinal  system ; 
and  if  this  be  coated  with  enamel,  partially 
or  wholly,  a  denticlt.  A  tooth  composed 
of  several  dentinal  systems,  each  of  which 
are  more  or  less  invested  with  enamel,  and 
the  whole  united  into  a  mass  by 
tum,  he  describes  as  a  tooth  composed  of 
denticle*;  but  if  the  dentinal  systems  are 
united  without  the  intervention  of  enamel 
or  cement,  as  a  tooth  composed  of  dentinal 
tfttemt.  If  the  systems  are  united  to  each 
other  throughout  their  length  by  a  narrow 
band  of  dentine,  the  tubes  of  which  belong 
as  much  to  the  one  as  to  the  other  adjoining 
system,  the  tooth  is  said  to  be  made  up  of 
confluent  dentinal  tyitmu-,  but  if  each 
system  is  partially  coated  with  enamel,  of 
cm  fluent  denficte*. 

The  tooth  of  the  Labjrinthodon  is  men- 
tioned as  being  composed  of  confluent 


dentinal  systems,,  with  an  external  invest* 
ment  of  enamel  common  to  the  whole* 
He  objects  to  this  tooth  being  described  as 
divided  into  compartments  by  inflections 
of  the  cement  um,  because  the  division  into 
dentinal  systems  takes  place  internal  to. 
the  enamel,  external  to  which  the  oemen- 
tum  would  be  placed  if  there  were  any  in 
this  part  of  the  tooth. 

A  minute  description  of  the  dental  tissues 
of  upwards  of  fifty  species  of  rodents  forms 
part  of  the  paper.  They  are  taken  in  the 
order  proposed  by  Mr.  Waterhouaa  in  his 
arrangement  of  rodentia,  published  in 
Johntson's  Physical  Atlas.  The  author  has 
followed  this  arrangement  because  he  finds 
that  it  accords  with  the  modifications  of 
the  dental  tissues.  The  incisors  are  de- 
scribed as  possessing  the  most  strongly- 
marked  and  constant  characters. 

The  enamel  of  the  incisors  of  rodents  has 
been  described  by  Prof.  Owen  as  composed 
of  two  layers — an  inner  placed  next  the 
dentine, and  an  outer,  which  extends  towards, 
the  surface  of  the  tooth.  Mr.  Tomes  objects, 
to  this  description,  on  the  ground  that  that 
fibres  of  the  inner  and  outer  ^division  are 
continuous.  This  change  of  direction  and 
arrangement  does  not  occur  in  the  hare  tribe. 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  incisors  of 
many  rodents  has  a  deep  brown  colour,, 
which  has  been  attributed  to  the  presence* 
of  a  layer  of  coloured  oementura.  The 
author  states,  that  the  enamel  fibres  can  be, 
traced  through  this  coloured  part  to  the- 
surface  of  the  tooth,  and  hence  regards  the. 
colour  as  a  stain  resident  in  the  terminal 
ends  of  the  fibres,  and  denies  the  presence, 
of  cementum  in  this  part  of  the  tooth. 

The  great  distinguishing  struct uraif eat uro 
in  this  order  of  quadrupeds  consists  in  s> 
lamelliform  arrangement  of  the  fibres  ot  tha 
enamel  in  the  inner  division  of  that  tissue* 

In  the  Seivrida,  the  enamel  is  composed 
of  parallel  layers  of  fibres,  and  each  layer 
of  a  single  series,  which,  in  the  contiguous 
layers,  pass  in  contrary  directions,  so  as  to. 
give  a  square  pattern  to  the  inner  or  lamaUi- 
iorm  portion,  when  seen  in  a  transverse  see*' 
tion  of  the  tooth.  In  the  outer  part  of  the  • 
enamel  the  decussation  ceases;  the  fibres  sud- 
denly change  their  course,  become  parallel* 
and  proceed  upwards  in  straight  lines  to  the  i 
surface,  but  without  any  indication  of 
lamination.  In  a  longitudinal  section,  the? 
laming?  are  seen  to  lie  at  right  angles  to  tho- 
surface  of  the  dentine.  This  peculiarity  of 
position  the  author  finds  to  be  constant  in- 
the  squirrel  tribe  and  marmots,  but  he  hast 
failed  to  find  the  same  ana/ 
in  the  members  of  any  other  group. 

In  the  rat  family,  Mturid*,  a-  similar 
lamelliform  arrangement  of  the  fibres  is 
present  in  the  inner  *  **" "  enamel,  butt 
the  lamina?  lie 
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surface  of  the  dentine,  and,  at  seen  in  a  lon- 
gitudinal section  of  an  incisor,  have  well- 
marked  serrated  edges.  The  fibres  am 
generally  oval  in  their  transverse  section, 
but  when  exposed  in  their  length  have  slight 
serrations  from  what  may  be  regarded  as 
their  upper  and  lower  surfaces.  These  little 
processes  occupy  the  intervals  left  by  the 
oval  figure  of  the  fibres  of  the  layers  situated 
imm  ediately  above  and  below. 

The  incisors  of  the  Qerboa  (Diptu  JSgyp- 
tituj  and  Dormouse  (Myoxut  atellanariut) 
show  the  serration  of  the  lamina),  but  in- 
distinctly, and  are  otherwise  peculiar  in 
having  the  layers  of  the  enamel  fibres  in  the 
lower  incisors  extended  in  the  length,  while 
those  of  the  upper  teeth  are  placed  across 
the  tooth,  just  as  in  the  squirrel  and  in.  the 
more  typical  rats.  Hence  in  these  creatures 
a  longitudinal  section  of  a  lower  corresponds 
in  appearance  with  a  transverse  section  of 
an  upper  incisor. 

In  the  rootless  molar  teeth  of  the  members 
of  this  extensive  family  of  rodents,  the 
enamel  corresponds  in  its  lamelliform  ar- 
rangement with  that  of  the  incisors; 
but  in  the  footed  molars,  the  laminated 
character  is  seen  near  the  terminal  edge  of 
the  enamel  only.  In  the  molar  teeth  of  the 
Gerboa,  the  dentinal  tubes  are  continued 
into  the  enamel,  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  teeth  of  marsupial  animals. 

In  the  members  of  the  Hyatrioine  family, 
Mr.  Tomes  finds  that  the  enamel  presents 
an  appearance  very  different  from  that 
observed  in  the  teeth  of  the  preceding 
groups.  The  fibres  take  a  serpentine  course, 
and  describe  several  uniform  curves  in  the 
inner  part  of  the  tissue,  the  number  and 
size  of  the  curves  varying  in  the  different 

ries.   Notwithstanding  this  peculiarity, 
fibres  are  disposed  in  lamixue,  which  run 
transversely  across  the  tooth. 

In  a  longitudinal  section  of  an  indlsor,  the 
Iambus  appear  thick  and  confluent ;  while  in  a 
tranterse  section  parallel  to  the  course  of 
the  fibres  it  is  seen  that  the  curves  of  the 
fibres  of  contiguous  layers  take  an  opposite 
direction,  but  that  those  of  alternate  layers 
follow  the  same  course.  It  is  moreover 
seen,  that  the  curves  of  the  fibres,  when  re- 
garded in  the  whole  breadth  of  the  enamel, 
are  arranged  in  series,  which  commence  at  the 
surface  of  the  dentine,  and  instead  of  follow- 
ing the  surface  of  that  tissue  in  colour,  lines 
proceed  obliquely  outwards,  and  cross  out 
near  the  surface,  where  the  fibres  become 
straight  and  parallel,  and  lose  their  lamelli- 
form arrangement. 

This  curved  disposition  of  the  fibres  gives 
to  the  enamel,  as  seen  in  the  longitudinal 
section,  an  extremely  complex  appearance. 

In  the  molar  teeth  of  Hystricdne  rodents, 
the  author  finds  a  similar  arrangement  of 
the  enamel  fibres,  but  with  the  characters 


of  group  leas  strongly  marked  than  in  tha 
incisors,  and  subject  to  modifications  in  the- 
different  species. 

The  Brathytfgus  maritimut  is  found  to 
have  teeth  structurally  similar  to  the  Hys- 
tricine  family,  with  which  it  has  been  placed,, 
but  is  now  separated,  and  located  in  the  last 
section  of  the  Mund<r. 

The  Htlamyt  Cap  etuis,  though  placed  in' 
the  rat  family  in  the  arrangement  which  the 
author  has  followed,  appears,  in  its  dental 
structure,  to  be  closely  related  to  the  Hystri- 
cine  animals,  and  in  the  minor  degree  to  the 
hare  tribe. 

In  the  Lf port  dee,  a  family  containing  forty- 
six  species  :only,  and  therefore  numerically 
unimportant  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
groups,  which  collectively  contain  558  spe- 
cies, Mr.  Tomes  finds  that  the  incisors  differ 
in  structure  from  those  of  the  preceding 
families,  in  uniformly  possessing  vascular 
dentine,  and  also  in  having  the  fibres  of  the 
enamel  continued  in  an  uninterrupted  course 
from  the  surface  of  the  dentine  to  the  surface 
of  the  tooth,  and  without  the  slightest  indi- 
cation of  an  outer  and  inner  division  similar 
to  that  which  forma  so  constant  a  character 
in  the  incisor  teeth  of  the  preceding  groups. 
The  lamcUifbrm  arrangement  of  the  enamel 
fibres  is  broken  and  indistinct,  and  their 
decussation,  as  seen  in  a  transverse  section, 
is  irregular. 

In  the  molar  teeth  of  the  hares,  the  enamel 
fibres,  where  the  tisane  is  tolerably  thick, 
proceed  through  the  first  part  of  their  course 
in  straight  ana  parallel  lines,  but  afterwards 
describe  one  or  two  large  curves,  and  with 
an  irregular  lamelliform  arrangement. 

The  author  remarks,  that  the  enamel  in 
the  teeth  of  the  Ltpvridm  bear  a  close  struc- 
tural resemblance  to  that  of  the  teeth  of  the 
Wombat,  described  and  figured  in  his 
previous  communication  to  the  Society,  and 
that  the  structure  ef  the  dental  tissues 
generally  is  more  closely  related  to  those 
of  the  Hgttrieidtt  than  to  any  other  rodential 
family. 

The  paper  was  illustrated  with  numerous 
figures,  drawn  from  the  more  typical  species 
of  rodents. 

It  is  stated  at  the  conclusion,  that  the 
author  purposes,  in  a  future  communication, 
entering  into  the  development  and  special 
adaptation  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  dental 
tissues  which  it  has  been  the  business  of 
this  paper  to  lay  before  the  Society. 


ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE,  PARIS. 
Jane  23th,  1830. 

Medico-legal  RtttarcAf i  on  Dried  Cerebral 

M.  Obfila  read  an  essay  on  this  subject, 
with  reference  to  a  late  assassination.  Ml 
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Orfila,  with  M.  Jules  Bane,  had  been  re- 
quested to  state  whether  a  certain  substance, 
adhering  to  the  Home  of  the  accused,  con- 
sisted of  dried  cerebral  matter.  From  the 
smallness  of  the  quantity  of  this  matter, 
and  the  want  of  recorded  investigations  on 
Ibis  question,  the  inquiry  was  beset  with 
considerable  difficulty.  From  their  ex- 
periments M.  Orfila  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  on  this  very  important 
medico-legal  investigation  : — 

1.  Among  the  organs  of  the  human  body 
the  brain  has  a  peculiar  and  specific  re- 
action with  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric 
acids. 

2.  The  pancreas,  digested  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  imparts  in  a  day  or  two  a 
violet  tint,  analogous  to  that  presented  by 
cerebral  matter  j  but  this  violet  tint  has 
been  preceded  by  a  yellowish-brown  and 
then  by  a  red  hue,  which  do  not  occur 
with  cerebral  substance.  Besides  this,  the 
pancreas  imparts  to  hydrochloric  acid  a 
dull  slate-grey  colour,  without  any  violet 
tint ;  this  also  does  not  occur  with  cere- 
bral substance. 

3.  Muscle  imparts  a  violet  tinge  to 
sulphuric  acid,  at  the  end  of  »  day  or  two, 
but  this  has  likewise  been  preceded  by  a 
red  tint.  With  hydrochloric  acid  the  re- 
action is  similar  to  that  of  pancreas. 

4.  The  substances  which,  adhering  to 
garments  or  to  weapons,  might  be  mistaken 
for  cerebral  matter,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
white  of  egg,  butter,  soft  cheese,  gelatine, 
and  fat.  But  these  cannot  be  confounded 
with  cerebral  matter  if  submitted  to  the 
action  of  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric 
acids.  4 

6.  Albumen  imparts  a  violot  colour  to 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  but  with  hy- 
drochloric acid  a  blue  colour  is  produced, 
as  deep  as  that  of  amnion  in  co-  sulphate  of 
copper ;  exposed,  however,  to  heat,  a  violet 
colour  results,  which  passes  into  deep 
(purple)  brown.  The  cerebral  matter,  on 
the  contr.  ry,  does  not  dissolve  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  even  after  twelve  days ;  at  the 
end  of  several  days  it  presents  a  slate-grey 
tint,  pat  sing  faintly  into  violet,  and  then 
to  a  red,  without  exhibiting  any  trace  of 
blue. 

Cheese,  produces  a  violet  colour  when 
dissolved  in  sulphuric  arid,  but  it  may  be 
distinguished  from  cerebral  matter  by  the 
ready  precipitation  of  the  latter  on  the 
addition  of  wat:r.  Cheese,  also,  is  precipi- 
tated of  a  black  colour  by  chloride  of 
nickel ;  while  cerebral  matter  is  thrown 
down  of  a  green  colour,  by  this  reagent, 
from  its  solution  in  sulphuric  acid. 

Dissolved  iu  hydrochloric  acid,  cheese 
that  has  been  dried  by  the  sun  presents 
almost  immediately  a  clear  rose,  then  a 
violet,  and  lastly  a  don  grey  colour ;  whilst 


brain  produces  no  discoloration  for  a  long 
time,  and  then  passes  to  a  grey  with  a 
very  slight  violet  tint. 

6.  It  was  not  possible  to  detect  the 
phosphorus  of  cerebral  matter  in  so 
minute  a  quantity  as  was  presented  for 
examination. 

7.  Acetic  acid  was  of  no  use  in  the 
experiments. 

8.  Sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids 
suffice  to  distinguish  cerebral  matter  from 
albumen,  cheese,  Sec. 

The  microscope  (of 580  to  600  diameters) 
detected  a  very  minute  quantity  of  cerebral 
substance,  and  confirmed  the  chemical 
analysis.  The  blood-globules  may  also  be 
distinguished  by  the  microscope  if  the  sub- 
stance, or  article  to  be  examined  be  first 
treated  by  a  concentrated  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  soda. 

%*  The  chemical  differences  here  as- 
signed require  further  investigation  before 
they  can  be  adopted  in  practice.  This  re- 
mark especially  applies  to  the  action  of 
hydrodhlorio  acid  on  the  cerebral  sub- 
stance. 

Influence  of  Vaccination  on  Population. 
M.  BoiT8Qt7BT  read  a  paper  in  which 
he  refuted  the  assertion  of  M.  Carnot,  that 
vaccination  is  the  cause  of  typhus,  phthisis, 
Ac.  in  youth ;  and  that  consequently,  in 
saving  the  lives  of  infants,  it  only  preserves 
them  for  certain  death  at  a  more  advanced 

•*«•  _as_=BS_ 

SURGICAL  SOCIETY  OP  PABIS. 
Jane  19th  and  36tb,  1850. 

The  discussion  on  M.  Chsssaignac's  pro- 
posed new  treatment  of  abscesses  waa 
concluded.  M.  Chassaigkac  submitted  his 
plan  as  the  result  of  bis  experience  in 
numerous  cases,  and  invited  the  members 
of  the  Society  to  make  their  own  ex- 
periments thereof 

Amputation  of  the  Toruil*. 

M.  Guebsant  presented  Fahnestock's 
new  instrument,  which  permits  the  per- 
formance of  this  operation  with  such 
facility  and  rapidity,  that  it  may  be 
performed  upon  the  most  intractable  child 
without  assistance. 

MM.  Labbbt,  Chabbuigwac,  and  L*-. 
soib,  considered  that  the  usual  mode  of  am- 
putating the  tonsils  is  preferable  to  the 
employment  of  so  complicated  an  in- 
strument as  that  submitted  by  M.  Guer- 
sa  nt. 

-  New  PorctjH  to  tmptr*4dt  Mwtm-'t. 
•    M.  Labbst  presented  the  forceps  in- 
vented by  M.  Luer,  and  which  have  been 
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wed  with  advantage  by  MM.  P.  Dubois 
and  Maisonneuve.  Instead  of  terminating 
as  crotchets,  the  ends  of  the  branches  pre- 
sented two  rings,  which  joined  on  the  blades 
being  closed.  A  toothed  rack  was  attached 
to  maintain  the  branches  in  a  fixed 
position. 

%*  We  are  at  a  loss  to  comprehend 
from  this  description  the  mode  of  ap- 
plication, and  the  superiority  of  these 
forceps. 


ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES,  PARIS. 
June  34th,  1860. 

The  Diet  of  the  Miner  $  of  Charter*. 
M.  Maozndie  read  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Chnrpentier,  of  Valenciennes,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  the  account  of  the  diet  of 
the  miners  of  Charleroi,  given  by  M.  Gas- 
parin  on  a  previous  occasion,  was  not  in 
accordance  with  his  own  observations. 

It  is  true,  observed  M.  Qiarpentier,  that 
the  miners  subsist  on  the  coffee  and  bread- 
and-butter  diet,  described  by  M.  Gasparin, 
when,  in  the  shaft ;  but  they  do  so  because 
a  more  substantial  diet  is  digested  with 
difficulty  in  the  painful  and  con* trained 
posture  they  are  obliged  to  maintain  in  the 
galleries.  At  other  times  these  men  make 
use  of  a  meat  diet,  with  beer,  brandy,  <fcc. 

With  reference  to  the  health  of  these 
workmen,  Dr.  Charpentier  quoted  the 
report  of  the  Inquest  by  the  Belgian  Go- 
vernment,— that  they  manifest  all  the  usual 
effects  of  the  excessive  use  of  some  muscles 
and  the  total  disuse  of  others;  besides 
which,  their  constitutions  are  so  impaired, 
that  at  the  ages  of  thirty  or  forty  yean  they 
become  the  subjects  of  fatal  disease. 
The  superiority  which  certainly  ■  exists  in 
the  health  oi  the  mi—  of  Charleroi  over 
that  of  the  labourers  in  the  mines  of  Moos, 
Liege,  and  Ansan,  M.  Charpentier  traoed 
to  the  difference  in  their  mode  of  ascent 
and  descent  to  the  mines.  In  the  last- 
named  mines  the  workmen  are  extremely 
fatigued,  and  fatal  affections  of  the  heart 
are  induced  by  the  method  of  ascent  and 
descent. 

Dr.  Charpentier  added  that  he  had  in- 
vestigated this  subject  because  the  state- 
ment of  M.  Gasparin  appeared  so  contrary 
to  all  that  chemistry  has  taught,  and 
because  he  attributed  the  frequency  of 
phthisis,  Ac.,  to  the  low  vegetable  diet  of 
the  labouring  classes  in  France.  Dr.  Char- 
pentier accounted  for  the  greater  amount 
of  labour  of  which  English  workmen  are 
capable,  by  the  superiority  of  their  diet. 

Some  p*i*U  in  the  Hittorj  of  Fecundation 
in  the  Lower  Animal*. 
M.  Qvatbsfaabs  read  a  paper  in  which 


he  stated  that  the  experiments  of  SpaHan- 
zani,  and  .of  PreVoat  and  Dumas,  on  the 
spermatozoa  and  ova  of  Batrachians,  are 
few  in  number,  and  from  their  having  been 
performed  on  fresh  water  animal*,  the 
results  do  not  admit  of  generalization.  . 

M.  Quatrefages  had  endeavoured  to 
supply  the  deficiency  by  a  series  of  re- 
searches on  Annelida  and  Molluica  living- 
in  salt  water.  The  author  had  studied  the 
influence  of  increase  and  decrease  in  the 
saltnesa  of  the  water, — the  action  of  acids, 
bases,  and  salts.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  results  at  which  M.  Quatrefages 
had  arrived  : — 

The  spermatozoa  of  the  Hermelhe 
bear  a  decrease,  better  than  an  increase  or 
the  saline  matters  of  sea-water.  The  bases 
exert  a  less  influence  than  the  acids. 
Organic  poisons  act  much  less  energetically 
than  mineral  poisons.  Among  mineral 
poisons  the  nitrate  of  copper  and  acetate  of 
lead  exert  an  equal  influence ;  while  cor- 
rosive sublimate  acts  more  energetically 
upon  the  spermatozoa  of  the  teredo  than 
on  those  of  others.  In  all  aquatic  animals 
having  an  external  fecundation,  a  certain 
degree  of  dilution  is  required  for  the  fecun- 
dating liquid  to  attain  the  maximum  of  its 
power.  In  the  Batrachians,  beyond  a  cer- 
tain limit  the  number  of  fecundated  ova  is 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  sperma- 
tozoa. The  immediate  contact  of  the  ovum 
and  of  the  spermatozoon  is  necessary  to 
fecundation.  The  spermatozoa,  which  nave 
been  apparently  killed  by  some  noxious 
agent,  are  capable  of  restoration  to 
activity.  Contrary  to  that  which  obtains 
with  Batrachians,  the  ova  of  the  teredo  are  - 
capable  of  fecundation  after  long  residence 
in  water  not  containing  any  spermatio 
fluid.  A  slight  increase  in  the  saline 
ingredients  of  sea  water  prevents  fecundation 
in  the  ova  of  teredo.  The  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  fresh  water  favours 
fecundation  and  development  of  the  larvae. 
The  action  of  poisons  is  less  energetio 
upon  the  larvae  than  upon  the  ova  and 
spermatozoa. 


nAonnm  or  the  bkttxl. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  trephine,  as  a 
means  of  cure,  was  demonstrated  in  the 
case  of  an  unknown  man,  who  died  a  few 
hours  after  admission.  The  fracture  was 
in  the  base  of  the  skull ;  but  the  principal 
coagulum,  which  was  of  great  size,  wta  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  in  the  upper  and 
middle  portion  of  the  cerebrum. — Dr. 
Hartehorne,  in  American  Journal  of  Med. 
Scencet,  1850. 
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Hernia — Stricture— Taliacotian  operation. 
Bf>  a>  former  report  from  this  hospital 
(see  Mbdioal  G-azjotk,  Mat  81),  vm  a 
caw  in  which  Mr.  Bowman  kid  operated 
for  femoral  hernia :  we  mentioned  that, 
on  the  25th  of  April,  focal  matter  was 
coating  away  from  the  opening  made  to 
rabeve  the  stricture.  On  May  L  *he 
powers  of  the  patient  had  begun  to  giro 
way ;  she  was  beginning  to  loae  flesh ; 
she  had  a  troublesome  cough ;  the  tongue 
had  become  furred  and  dry ;  pulse  100, 
feeble ;  patient  lying  in  a  sleepy  condition : 
aba,  however,  took  nourishment  well,  and 
did  not  vomit.  The  wound  looked  ill :  the 
sac  commenced  to  slough ;  and  a  portion 
of  the  intestine  could  be  sen  exposed,  and 
in  a  gangrenous  condition,  flee  stimuli 
and  nutritious  broths  wore  ordered. 

May  4th. — The  patient  is  in  a  somewhat 
better  condition ;  the  tongue  is  moiatar; 
the  puke  is  still  about  100,  small  and 
feeble ;  the  slough  is  separating  from  the 
wound;  and  less  fecal  matter  cornea  away 
by  the  artificial  amm.  The  patient  takes 
her  nourishment  well,  which  consist*  of 
fish,  beef  tea,  and  .wine. 

7th.— Slough  has  ent  irely  separated  from 
the  wound,  which  is  beginning  to  granulate ; 
poise  e  till  continues  email  and  weak ;  tongue 
moiatar  and  eleaner ;  very  little  fiscal  matter 
comes  away  by  the  wound,  most  of  it 
coming  through  the  natural  passage.— 
Ordered  wine  freely,  and  a- mutton  chop. 

10th.— Patient  doing  well ;  the  wound  is 
granulating  in  a  healthy  manner,  but  etilia 
large  quantity  of  fieces  come  away  through 
it. — To  go  on. 

15th. — She  has  remained  in  a  similar 
state  since  the  last  report,  if  anything, 
however,  the  patient  is  lower ;  she  still  lies 
in  a  sleepy  condition ;  pulse  very  small ; 
fiases  somewhat  dusky;  she  does  not  vomit; 
nearly  all  the  fiscal  matter  comes  away  by 
the  wound.  She  is  plentifully  supplied 
with  stimulants  and  nutritious  food. 

2ith  —  This  old  woman  still  continues 
in  a  curious-  condition:  since  the  last 
report,  she  has  fluctuated  much;  at  dif- 
ferent intervals  she  has  been  very  low, 
and  as  though  she  were  about  to  sink, 
but  during  the  but  few  days  she  has  im- 
proved, her  countenance  has  become  more 
cheerful,  her  tongue  cleaner,  and  she  has 
taken  her  nourishment  well.  As  tile  fracas 
came  almost  entirely  from  the  wound,  and 
the  opening  in  tke  intestine,  which  was  at 


the  upper  part  of  the  wound,  appeared  to' 
be  valvular,  Mr.  Bowman  applied  careful1 
pressure  en  the  upper  part  of  the  artificial' 
orifice,  and  this  appeared  to  act  with  effi- 
cacy for  two  or  three  days,  as  less  fiscal' 
matter  came  away  •  but  at  the  end  of  tins- 
time  vomiting  occurred,  and  it  was  found* 
necessary  to  omit  the  pressure.  Now, 
however,  much  less  comes  by  the  wound,, 
and  the  patient  has  motions  "per  viae 
naturales."  She  is  supported  by  a  large 
quantity  of  stimuli  and  fluid  nourishment. 

June  1st. — Since  the  last  report  matters 
have  taken  an  unfavourable  turn  with  the 
patient:  she  gradually  began  to  sink,  al- 
though no  symptoms  of  any  inflammatory 
mischief  presented  themselves ;  the  pulse 
continued  feeble,  varying  from  90  to  100 ; 
the  tongue  remained  sUghtiy  furred  and' 
dry ;  vomiting  occurred  at  intervals ;  some' 
of  the  fiscea  continued  coming  through  the' 
opening,  and  some  by  the  rectum.  She 
was-  supported  by  a  liberal  amount  of 
stimuli,  but  she  gradually  got  worse,  and 
died  on  the  Slst  of  May. 

On' making  sy  post-mortem  examination, 
nothing  particular  was  found  which  could 
account  tor  death.  There  was  some  slight 
effusion  of  lymph  on  the  peritoneal  surface 
of  the  intestines.  On  looking  at  the  parte 
from  within,  it  was  found  that  a  complete- 
artificial  anus  had  been  formed,  and  so 
effectually  as  to  prevent  the  effusion  of 
matters  into  the  peritoneal  cavity ;  the 
portion  of  the  small  intestine  which  had 
been  opened  by  ulceration  was  firmly  at- 
tached by  adhesive  matter  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  opening. 

This  case  must  he  looked  upon  as  one  of 
extreme  interest,  both  to  the  practical 
surgeon  and  pathologist,  for  it  was  here 
shown  by  the  post-mortem  exarmnatioir 
how  well  nature's  effort*  had'  succeeded 
both  in  remedying  an  accident  which  had' 
occurred  after  the  operation,  and  in  pre- 
venting the  disastrous  results  which  would 
have  ensued  from  the  escape  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  intestine  into  the  general  cavity 
of  the  peritoneum.  A  complete  artificial 
anus  had  been  formed,  and  the  intestine 
was  so  firmly  and  closely  adherent  on  all 
sides  to  the  opening  on  tile  inner  surface' 
of  the  abdominal  wall,  that  no  escape  of 
fiscal  matter  into'  the  cavity  could  take 
place. 

Herein  was  beautifully  shown  how  well 
nature  works  in  such  instances ;  and  had 
there  been  sufficient  strength  of  constitu- 
tion in  this  patient,  the  ultimate  result 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  favour- 
able :  but,  unfortunately,  the  subject  was' 
old,  and  exceedingly  fiat,  which  condition 
of  things  is  at  aU  times  unfavourable  to 
the  success  of  a  severe  operation. 

It  i.  somewh-  mtcreetmgteseeertein 
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how  it  was  that  the  intestine  should  hare 
become  perforated  in  this  instance ;  for,  as 
it  was  mentioned  in  the  former  report,  that 
portion  of  the  gut  which  was  found  lying 
in  the  sac  at  the  time  of  the  operation, 
although  it  was  highly  congested  and  dark 
as  chocolate,  did  not  present  say  features 
of  gangrene.  The  cause  of  the  subsequent 
gangrene,  in  all  probability,  arose  from 
without,  for  it  was  seen  that  sloughing  had 
attacked  the  hernial  sac  lying  in  the  wound, 
and  then  a  portion  of  the  intestine  was  dis- 
covered to  be  in  an  equally  diseased  con* 
dition.  Most  probably  the  sloughing  had 
extended  from  one  to  the  other— the  sac 
first,  and  afterwards  the  gut. 

_  In  our  report  of  the  same  date,  we  men- 
tioned a  case  of  impermeable  stricture  of 
the  urethra  complicated  with  stone,  for 
which  Mr.  Fergusson  operated :  we  shall 
now  continue  the  history  of  this  inte- 
resting case  up  to  the  present  time.  For 
a  few  days  after  the  operation  this  patient 
seemed  to  improve  very  much,  the  urine 
came  freely  away  from  the  opening  in  the 
perineum,  and  much  less  from  the  sinus  in 
the  abdominal  wall,  and  his  appetite  in- 
creased ;  but  about  a  week  after  this  pro- 
ceeding, the  patient  began  to  go  back,  and 
he  was  seized  with  vomiting,  became  jaun- 
diced, and  had  some  haemorrhage  from  the 
gums ;  he  also  complained  of  considerable 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  particularly  on  the 
right  side,  which  was  very  tender  on  pres- 
sure, and  on  examination  the  liver  was 
found  to  be  enlarged  and  painful.  Calomel 
and  opium  was  ordered,  and  hot  fomen- 
tations were  applied  over  the  abdomen, 
which  gave  the  patient  considerable  relief. 

May  2d,  twelve  days  after  the  operation. 
— His  countenance  is  somewhat  anxious  ; 
he  vomits  occasionally ;  and  complains  of 
considerable  pain  over  the  abdomen,  more 
particularly  when  the  region  of  the  liver  is 
pressed;  pulse  100,  feeble,  but  irritable j 
countenance  still  slightly  tinged,  but  not  so 
jaundiced  as  it  was.  Dr.  Todd  saw  this 
patient  to-day,  and  ordered  one  grain  of 
opium  to  be  taken  three  times  a-d&y,  and 
hot  fomentations,  with  laudanum,  to  be 
applied  over  the  abdomen ;  fluid  nourish- 
ment to  be  taken. 

4th.— Feels  and  looks  much  better ;  the 
opiate  treatment  has  given  very  great  relief ; 
there  is  now  no  jaundice,  and  the  coun- 
tenance is  much  more  cheerful;  tongue 
clean;  pulse  100,  still  very  irritable.  As 
he  has  been  so  ill,  Mr.  Fergusson  has  not 
meddled  with  the  wound,  and  has  not  at* 
tempted  to  pass  any  catheter.  The  urine 
still  comes  freely  away  by  the  wound,  and 
he  is  much  less  disturbed  than  he  used  to 
be  by  the  irritability  of  bis  bladder. 

7th. — Improving ;  has  not  much  pain  in 


the  belly ;  liver  is  still  large  and  somewhat 
painful;  countenance  much  clearer  and 
more  cheerful ;  tongue  clean ;  pulse  100 ; 
urine  still  keeps  coming  freely  away  through 
the  wound.  Takes  some  wine,  and  nou- 
rishing broths,  Ac. 

10th.— Still  doing  well.  Mr.  Fergueson 
attempted  to-day  to  pass  a  small  catheter 
through  the  strictured  portion  of  the  ure- 
thra, which  involves  the  greater  portion  of 
the  corpus  spongiosum,  but  it  was  perfectly 
impermeable  to  the  catheter. — Potassa  Fusa 
was  therefore  applied  to  the  face  of  the 
stricture. 

16th.— The  Potassa  Fusa  has  been  again 
applied,  but  no  instrument  whatever  can 
be  carried  through  the  strictured  portion 
of  the  canal.  The  urine  still  comes  freely 
away  by  the  hernial  opening,  and  a  large 
gum  catheter  can  be  easily  passed  through 
it  into  the  bladder.  Very  little  water  comes 
from  the  sinus  in  the  abdominal  walls. 
The  patient,  although  much  better  than  he 
has  been,  still  is  very  weak. 

May  26th.— This  patient  has  lately  been 
improving  so  much,  that  he  is  enabled  now 
to  get  out  of  bed,  and  put  his  clothes  on. 
He  feels  very  much  the  benefit  of  the 
operation  which  has  been  performed  upon 
him:  the  viae  comes  away  freely  by  the 
perineal  opening,  which  has  been  kept  in 
free  communication  with  the  bladder  by 
the  passage  from  time  to  time  of  a  short 
elastic  catheter:  there  is  comparatively  little 
irritability  of  the  bladder.  Still,  however, 
little  progress  has  been  made  with  the 
stricture  in  front  of  the  opening  :  it  is  so 
long  and  tough,  that  the  Potassa  Fusa 
appears  to  hare  made  scarcely  any  impres- 
sion upon  it,  as  no  instrument  whatsoever 
could  be  got  down.  The  general  health  is 
much  improved,  although  it  continues  in  a 
weak  condition. 

29th.— Mr.  Ferguson,  at  his  visit  to-day, 
made  a  very  careful  and  patient  attempt  to 
get  a  small  wire  through  the  stricture,  but 
although  after  a  long  trial  he  was  enabled  to 
get  some  way  into  the  stricture  apparently, 
he  could  get  nothing  through  it.  He  there- 
fore divided  it  from  within  by  an  instrument 
of  his  own  invention,  consisting  of  a  long 
director,  with  a  deep  groove  in  it,  and  a 
long  narrow  knife,  with  a  cutting  edge  at 
its  extremity,  of  about  one  inch  in  length. 
He  first  passed  the  director  down  to  the 
stricture,  and  then  passed  the  knife  into 
the  groove,  which  is  so  deep  that  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  knife  does  not  come  into  contact 
with  the  healthy  urethra,  but  only  cuts 
the  stricture.  He  was  enabled  by  this 
means  freely  to  divide  it  on  either  side. 
An  attempt  was  now  made  to  pass  a  ca- 
theter, but  it  was  not  successful. 

June  1. — Mr.  Fergusson  was  able,  at  bit 
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difficulty  »  No.  2  catheter  fairly  along  the 
urethra,  into  the  bladder,  and  to-day  he 
passed,  without  difficulty,  a  No.  4,  and  the 
patient  haa  suffered  but  little  from  the 
cutting  operation  lately  performed 

We  shall  continue  the  report  at  a  future 
time  of  this  extremely  interesting  case. 

Id  a  former  report  we  related  an  in- 
stance in  which  the-  Tabaootian  operation 
had  been  performed  on  a  young  man  by 
Mr.  Fergusson ;  at  that  time  the  first  steps 
only  of  the  operation  had  been  done, — 
that  is  to  say,  the  integument  of  the  fore- 
head had  been  detached,  and  drawn  orer 
the  old  nose. 

Almost  complete  union  took  place  on 
either  Bide,  where  the  raw  surfaces  were  in 
apposition ;  but  unfortunately  the  pati?nt 
was  seised  with  a  most  serere  attack  of 
erysipelas,  whereby  his  life  was  placed  in 
imminent  danger.  The  symptoms  were  so 
severe  a  few  days  after  the  commencement 
of  the  attack,  that  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  apply  restraint :  the  man  became  vio- 
lently delirious,  and  remained  in  a  state 
much  resembling  acute  mania,  for  several 
days ;  in  this  state  he  was  removed  to  the 
physician's  hands,  where  Dr.  Todd  saw  him, 
and  under  his  superintendence  the  patient 
gradually  recovered.  His  nose  was  in  great' 
danger  of  being  pulled  off  during  the 
maniacal  attacks  under  which  he  suffered, 
but  he  was  carefully  watched  and  restrain- 
ed, and  fortunately  the  union  of  the 
wounds  was  not  prevented. 

He  was  permitted  to  go  out  for  some 
weeks  to  recruit  his  health ;  he  returned 
at  the  beginning  of  last  month,  and  on 
examination  there  was  found  to  be  a  very 
flrm  union  of  the  new  nose,  on  either  side, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  near 
the  apex ;  Mr.  Fergusson  therefore  care- 
fully pared  the  edges,  and  having  sepa- 
rated the  narrow  connection  of  the  nose 
to  the  skin-  of  the  forehead  he  brought 
them  accurately  together  by  sutures.  The 
patient,  fortunately,  has  not  suffered 
from  any  erysipelatous  attack  this  tune; 
perfect  union  of  the  whole  of  the 
new  nose  with  the  face  has  taken  place, 
and  the  patient  altogether  makes  a  very 
respectable  appearance,  and  certainly  is 
•  much  less  disagreable  object  than  he  was 
before  the  operation  was  done  upon  him. 
It  is  remarkable  to  observe  how  little  dis- 
figurement there  is  on  the  forehead,  for 
Although  a  very  large  raw  surface  was  left 
after  the  first  operation,  the  parts  have 
cicatrised  so  well,  that  very  little  is  there 
to  be  seen,  and  this  little  the  patient  will 
be  able  to  cover  with  his  hair. 


jMrtical  Intelligent  e. 


TUB  CHOLBHA  ON  TUB  COWnSBHT. 

Vienna  and  Venice. — This  disease  haa 
recently  made  its  appearance  at  Vienna  and 
in  Venice,  and  has  occasioned  numerous 
deaths. 

Prague. — Accounts  from  Prague  of  the 
26th  June,  state  that  the  cholera  has  been 
very  severe  in  that  city  during  the  last 
three  weeks.  From  the  16th  to  the  23d 
June  there  were  57  cases,  of  which  28 
proved  fatal. 

Algiers . — The  cholera  has  reappeared  on 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa.  It  destroyed 
in  one  day,  at  Tunis,  150  persons. 

Malta.— Letters  from  Malta  of  the  2d 
inst.  state  that  there  is  now  no  doubt  of 
the  cholera  being  in  the  island.  Several 
cases  occurred  on  board  the  fleet,  some  of 
which  proved  fatal.  Among  the  troops 
the  disease  was  confined  to  the  44th  Regi- 
ment, quartered  in  the  low,  ill-aired  build- 
ings at  Florian.  There  were,  exclusive  of 
the  men  of  both  services,  89  cases  and  34 
deaths  in  the  city.  A  postscript,  written 
at  post  hour,  mentions  the  total  number 
of  oases  among  all  classes  at  82,  and  deaths 
60.  Cholera,  though  not  of  a  dangerous 
character,  was  raging  among  the  children. 

London. — In  the  Registrar-General's  re- 
turn for  the  week  just  completed,  there  is 
an  account  of  one  death  from  (English) 
cholera.  This  was  the  case  of  a  boy  of 
seven  years  residing  in  Lambeth.  The 
disease  proved  fatal  m  fourteen  hours. 

AIXBGBD  FBOTECTIVB  FOWZB  OP  SYPHILIS 
AOAIHBT  OHOLBHA. 

M.  Pbovbkcal,  of  Montpellier,  has  ad- 
dressed  a  communication  to  the  President 
of  the  Republio,  claiming  the  honour  of 
the  discovery  of  the  immunity  of  venereal 
patients  from  cholera,  owing  to  the  protec- 
tive power  of  the  syphilitic  poison.  The 
same  physician  proposed  the  inoculation 
with  syphilitic  poison,  and  demanded  a 
national  recompense  for  the  said  dis- 
covery. 

The  President  of  the  Academy,  M.  Vei- 
peau,  however,  and  several  other  members, 
stated  that  they  had  seen  many  syphilitic 
patients  die  from  cholera.  So  that  the  pro- 
tective power  of  syphilitic  virus,  or  of  the 
therapeutic  mercurial  action,  does  not 
exist.  The  practice  has  been  officially  re- 
probated and  authoritatively  forbidden. — 
V  Union  Mfdieate.  x 

KXLLBAXK  PRIBOW —  STATISTICS  OP  MOB- 
TALXTT,  AO.,  BOB  1849-f 


Thb  recently  printed  report  on  thi 


8TATI8TICS  OP  THE  POPULATION  OF  PARIS. 


announces  that  it  is  intended  that  about 
700  cells  shall  be  used  for  the  detention  of 
prisoners  passing  their  probationary  period 
in  separate  confinement  previously  to  being 
sent  to  penal  labour  or  public  works,  but 
the  period  of  separate  confinement  in  Mill- 
bank,  owing  to  its  peculiar  local  circum- 
stances and  the  unfavourable  influence  they 
exercise  on  the  health  of  the  inmates,  will 
not  generally  be  continued  beyond  eight  or 
nine  months,  instead  of  twelve  months, 
which  is  fixed  as  the  period  of  detention  at 
Pehtonville  and  other  prisons  of  that  class. 
The  number  of  convicts  in  the  prison  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1849,  was  1,144  (1,058 
men  and  86  women),  and  on  the  1st  of 
January  last,  1,093  (965  men  and  188 
women).  The  deaths  in  the  year  were  94, 
or  8*2  per  cent.  The  expenses  of  the  esta- 
blishment were  £81,821.  18s.  3d.,  and  the 
net  amount  of  profit  by  prisoners'  earnings 
in  the  year  £3,760.  16s.  6jd.  The  smafi- 
ness  of  the  earnings  arose  from  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  establishment  on  account  of 
the  cholera  which  prevailed  last  year. 

GREAT  MORTALITY  FROM  FHVBB,  AT  BIO 
JANEIRO. 

According  to  the  latest  intelligence  from 
Bio  Janeiro,  we  learn  that  the  fever  had 
somewhat  abated  on  shore,  but  amongst 
the  shipping  it  still  continued  its  ravages  : 
14,000  of  the  inhabitants  are  reported  to 
have  fallen  since  January,  out  of  which 
about  120  are  English  residents  and  160 
British  seamen,  including  8  masters  and 
18  mates  of  merchant  ships ;  a  still  greater 
mortality  occurred  amongst  the  foreign 
shipping.  Her  Majesty's  ship  Tweed  had 
lost  18  officers  and  seamen ;  II er  Majesty's 
steamer  Comorant,  12  officers  and  seamen ; 
the  Portugese  ship-of-war  Vasco  de  Gama 
had  lost  150  of  her  officers  and  crew ;  and 
the  constitutional  Brazilian  frigate,  100  offi- 
cers and  men.  At  Bahia  and  Pernambuco 
the  fever  still  continued,  but  not  with 
such  virulence. 

obstetrics  in  stain. 

One  of  the  leading  journals  of  the  Spanish 
capital  has  the  following  extraordinary 
announcement  regarding  the  expected  de- 
livery of  the  Queen  of  Spain.  It  has 
evidently  been  penned  by  a  lunatic.  It  is 
to  the  effect  that "  the  deUvery  will  probably 
take  place  this  week.  As  the  moon  is  well 
known  to  exercise  an  influence  over  such 
events,  the  confinement  of  Her  Majesty 
'  is  generally  expected,  either  on  Tuesday, 
the  2nd,  or  on  the  9th,  the  day  of  the  new 
moon." 

%•  It  is  our  belief,  that  the  moon 
3m  no  such  influence  in  the  British  em- 
pire! 


8TATLSTIOS  OP  TUBS  POPOXATJON  OP  PARTS. 

In  1848  there  were  in  the  city  of  Paris — 

Births   32091 

Deaths   30088 

Excess  of  deaths  over  births  2008 
Births. 

Males  16028 

females   16968 

Excess  of  males  ovar  females  965 
Of  the  births  there  were— 

Legitimate  children  (born 

in  wedlock)  ....  28068 
Illegitimate    (born  out  of 

wedlock)   10828 

Death*. 

Males   15822 

Females   14266 


Excess  of  deaths  of  males  1556 
Of  these,  564  bodies  were  exposed  at 
the  Morgue, — namely,  51  females,  and  513 
males. 

HONOUR*  OONPERRED  ON  DBS.  HASTINGS 
AND  CAN8WEXL. 

At  the  levee  held  on  the  8d  instant,  Her 
Majesty  conferred  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood on  Br.  Hastings,  of  Worcester,  well 
known  as  the  founder  and  President  of  the 
Provincial  Association ;  and  on  Dr.  Oan- 
weU,  formerly  Professor  of  Pathological 
Anatomy  in  University  College,  and  now 
Physician  to  Leopold,  .King  of  the  Bel- 
gians. Such  honours  are  so  rarely  con- 
ferred in  this  country  on  medical  men,  or 
men  of  science,  that  this  is  an  event  which 
deserves  to  be  recorded.  There  are  some 
other  professional  men  whom  we  eonki 
name,  who,  by  the  distinguished  position 
which  they  have  won  for  themselves  in  the 
ranks  of  the  profession,  are  deserving  of  the 
honour  of  a  baronetcy,  or  of  knighthood. 

VIOLENT  CRAMPS  CAUSED  BY  GREEN  TEA. 

A  toong  man,  twenty-eight  years  of  age, 
of  intemperate  habits,  took  one  evening, 
after  being  fatigued,  as  much  as  a  quart  of 
strong  green  tea,  which  he  drank  m  cups 
one  alter  the  other.  After  several  hours  of 
disturbed  sleep,  his  skin  was  covered  with  a 
profuse  perspiration,  and  he  exhibited  symp- 
toms of  congestion  of  the  brain.  His  pulse 
was  frequent,  but  soft.  Suddenly  severe  and 
fearful  paroxysms  of  general  convulsions, 
and  tonic  cramps,  occurred.  Consciousness 
was  lost;  the  patient  tossed  about,  tore 
his  bedding,  and  gnashed  his  teeth.  Opis- 
thotonos, emprosthotonos,  and  trismus, 
alternated.  Scarcely  did  one  paroxysm 
subside  before  another  followed.  This 
state  lasted  three  days,  and  was  succeeded 
by  a  long  and  severe  attack  of  delirium 
tremens,  from  which,  however,  he  recovered. 
—Catper't  Wocheniehrtfl.  Ot 
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TH»  GLASGOW  J ACTTXtr. 
u4»  Act  for  tetter  regulating  the  Privilege! 
of  ike  Faculty  of  Phyrioiant  and  Sur- 
geon* of  Glasgow,  and  amending  their 
Charier  qf  Incorporation.  13  Vic.  c.  20. 
Whereas  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  Glasgow  were  incorporated  by 
royal  charter,  granted  by  His  Majesty  Xing 
James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland,  under  the 
Privy  Seal  of  that  kingdom,  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  day  of  November,  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  ninety-nine,  which  Charter 
was  ratified  by  an  act  of  the  Soottish  Par- 
liament passed  upon  the  eleventh  day  of 
September,  one  thousand  mix  hundred  and 
seventy-two.  And  whereas  by  the  said 
Charter  the  said  Faculty  were  empowered 
to  call  before  them  and  examine  all  persons 
practising  surgery  within  the  city  of  Glas- 
gow, and  the  counties  of  Lanark,  Ren- 
frew ,  Dumbarton,  and  Ayr ;  to  admit  and 
grant  licenses  to  such  of  the  said  persons 
as  they  should  find  qualified ;  and  to  debar 
all  others  from  exercising  the  profession  of 
surgery  within  the  limits  aforesaid ;  which 
powers  the  said  Faculty  have  from  the 
date  of  the  said  Charter  exercised,  and  still 
enjoy.  And  whereas  the  city  of  Glasgow, 
and  the  said  counties  of  Lanark,  Renfrew, 
Dumbarton,  and  Ayr,  over  which  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  said  Faculty  extend,  compre- 
hend a  populous,  wealthy,  and  important 
■district  of  Scotland.  And  whereas  it 
would  be  of  advantage  to  the  public,  and 
•also  to  the  medical  profession,  if  the  ex- 
clusive privileges  enjoyed  by  the  said 
Faculty  ware  so  relaxed  and  amended  that 
all  persons  found  qualified  and  licensed  to 
practise  surgery  by  any  corporation  autho- 
rised by  law  to  grant  such  licenses  might 
have  right  to  practise  within  the  said  dia- 
trict,  and  the  right  of  all  persons  found 
-qualified  and  licensed  by  the  said  Faculty 
■to  practise  beyond  the  said  limits  were 
better  defined,  and  if  the  members  of  the 
said  Faculty  were  hereafter  designated 
**  Fellows  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  Glasgow."  And  whereas  the 
said  Faculty  have  raised  and  established  a 
fund  of  provision  for  the  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  the  members  thereof,  and  it  has 
hitherto  been  considered  obligatory  upon 
all  persons  becoming  Members  of  the  said 
Faculty  to  become  also  contributors  to  the 
said  fund ;  and  it  is  expedient  that  such 
obligations  should  cease j  but  these  objects 
cannot  be  effected  without  the  authority  of 
Parliament.  May  it  therefore  please  Your 
Majesty  that  it  may  be  enacted  ;  and  be  it 
enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent 
Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal 
as*;  Commons,  in  this  .present  Parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
ssme,  that  the  present- Members  of  the  said 


Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Glasgow,  and  such  parsons  as  shall  be 
hereafter  admitted  into  the  said  corpora- 
tion, shall  be  known  by  the  name  and 

style  of  "Fellows"  thereof;  and  shell,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  hereby  otherwise  provided, 
possess,  exercise,  and  enjoy  the  same 
powers  and  privileges  as  those  heretofore 
possessed,  exercised,  and  enjoyed  by  the 
Members  of  the  said  Faculty. 

II.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  Fellows 
and  Licentiates  of  the  said  Faculty  shall 
respectively  enjoy  the  same  status  and  pri- 
vileges in  the  practice  of  their  profession, 
and  be  equally  eligible  to  the  same  offices 
in  connection  therewith,  throughout  Her 
Majesty's  dominions,  as  if  the  seed  Faculty 
had  been  specially  authorised  by  law  to 
grant  licenses  or  diplomas  in  surgery  con- 
ferring the  same  status  and  privileges  as 
those  conferred  by  any  other  corporation 
or  royal  College  in  Scotland  which  now  is 
or  may  hereafter  be  authorised  by  law  to 
grant  such  licenses  or  diplomas  :  provided 
always  that  nothing  herein  contained  or 
authorised  shall  interfere  with  any  exclu- 
sive privileges  heretofore  granted  by  com- 
petent authority  to  any  other  corporation 
or  royal  College,  so  far  and  so  long  as  such 
exclusive  privileges  remain  in  force  and 
unrepealed. 

III.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  Fel- 
lows and  Members,  or  Licentiates,  respec- 
tively, of  any  other  corporation  or  royal 
College  which  now  is  or  hereafter  may  be 
authorised  by  law  to  grant  licenses  or  di- 
plomas in  surgery,  shall,  within  the  city  Of 
Glasgow,  and  counties  of  Lanark,  Ren- 
frew, Dumbarton,  and  Ayr,  enjoy  the  same 
status  and  privileges  in  the  practice  of  their 
profession,  and  be  equally  eligible  to  the 
same  offices  in  connection  therewith,  as  the 
Fellows  and  Licentiates  respectively  of  the 
Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Glasgow. 

rv.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  person 
who  shall  hereafter  be  admitted  a  Fellow 
of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  an  i  Surgeons 
of  Glasgow  shall  be  obliged  to  become  a 
contributor  to  the  fund  raised  and  esta- 
blished by  the  said  Faculty  for  the  widows 
and  children  of  the  Members  thereof  as 
aforesaid ;  nor  shall  any  such  person,  or 
the  widow  or  children  of  any  such  person, 
have  any  interest  in  the  said  fund,  unless 
such  person  shall  voluntarily  become  a  con- 
tributor thereto,  according  to  the  regula- 
tions thereof  in  force  for  the  time  being. 

V.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  neither  the 
Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Glasgow,  nor  its  office-bearers,  nor  the  Fel- 
lows of  the  said  Faculty,  in>  consequence  of 
their  admission  into  the  said  corporation, 
shall  have  any  claim  to  or  interest  in  any 
part  Of  the  said  fund,  as  present*  vested  St 
or  under  the  management  of  tic  trustees 
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thereof  or  contributors  thereto ;  but  the 
same  shall  remain  the  sole  property,  and 
be  under  the  exclusive  management  and 
control,  of  the  contributors  to  and  trustees 
of  the  said  fund  for  the  time  being ;  and 
the  said  trustees  shall  have  full  power  to 
demand,  sue  for,  uplift,  and  discharge  all 
sums  owing  to  or  invested  for  behoof  of 
the  said  fund,  without  the  interference  or 
concurrence  of  the  said  Faculty,  or  its 
■office-bearers  or  Fellows,  and  to  manage, 
and  from  time  to  time  to  re-invest  the 
same  in  the  name  of  the  trustees  for  the 
time  being  of  the  said  fund,  for  behoof 
thereof. 

VI.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  prevent  the  Faculty 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow 
from  altering  the  rules  and  regulations 
heretofore  made  by  the  said  Faculty  under 

'  the  powers  contained  in  the  said  Charter, 
or  from  making  such  new  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  purposes  of  the  said  Charter 
and  of  this  act ;  provided  always  that  such 
new  or  altered  rules  and  regulations  shall 
not  be  inconsistent  with  this  act  or  with 
the  laws  of  the  realm. 

VII.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  this  act 
shall  commence  and  take  effect  from  and 
after  the  passing  thereof. 

VIII.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  this  act 
shall  be  a  public  act,  and  shall  be  judicially 
taken  notice  of  as  such. 

CASE  OP  THB  LATE  SIB  B.  PEEL. 
It  was  ascertained,  on  a  slight  examination, 
that  there  was  a  comminuted  fracture  of 
the  left  clavicle.  Our  contemporary,  the 
Lancet,  states  that  a  swelling  as  large  as 
the  hand  was  subsequently  formed  below 
the  fractured  clavicle,  which  pulsated  to 
the  touch  synchronously  with  the  action  of 
the  heart.  When  examined  carefully  by 
the  eye,  it  was  found  that  the  movement 
of  this  tumor  corresponded  with  the  con- 
tractions of  the  auricle,  and  was,  in  some 
respects,  similar  to  the  pulsations  observed 
in  the  veins  of  the  neck  in  very  thin  persons, 
and  in  certain  forms  of  venous  regurgita- 
tion. It  was  evident,  from  these  signs, 
that  some  vein  beneath  the  clavicle,  pro- 
bably the  subclavian,  had  been  wounded  by 
the  broken  bone  at  the  time  of  the  fall ; 
-and  that  the  subclavicular  swelling  con- 
sisted of  blood  effused  from  the  wounded 
vessel.  It  was  also  evident  that  the  swell- 
ing was  in  this  way  connected  with  the 
heart,  forming  what  might  be  called  a  dif- 
fused false  venous  aneurism.  The  severe 
pain  suffered  by  the  deceased  has  been 
attributed  to  the  rupture  of  some  nerves 
connected  with  the  axillary  plexus.  It 
might  be  accounted  for,  however,  by  the 
fractured  rib  (an  accident  discovered  after 
death),  and  the  general  concussion  pro- 


duced by  the  fall.  This  must  have  been, 
very  severe  in  order  to  have  produced  a 
comminuted  fracture  of  the  clavicle.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  there  was  injury  to 
some  of  the  internal  organs.  We  are  in- 
formed that  there  was  complete  suppression 
of  urine  during  the  two  days  which  the 
deceased  survived. 

There  is  no  ground  whatever  for  sup- 
posing that  Sir  Robert  fell  from  his  horse 
owing  to  a  sudden  epileptic  attack.  All 
the  facts  concur  to  prove  that  the  fall  was 
the  result  of  accident. 

CAUSE   Or  THB  GREEK   COLOUR  OB  THB 
WATEE  OP  THB  BEBOPBKTIHB. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Botanical  So- 
ciety of  London,  Dr.  A.  Hassall  read  a 
paper  on  this  subject.  In  this  communi- 
cation it  was  shown  that  the  periodical  and 
coppery-green  colouration  of  the  water  of 
the  Serpentine  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
minute  plant  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Alge, 
of  which  the  writer  gave  a  detailed  and  cri- 
tical description,  and  which  he  named 
Thompioni.  The  development  of  this  plant 
takes  place  early  in  the  spring,  out  of  sight 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  it  is 
only  on  the  approach  of  the  warm  weather 
of  summer  that  it  diffuses  itself  through 
the  water,  deeply  colouring  it,  and  that 
part  of  it  rises  to  the  surface,  forming  a 
scum  or  pellick  of  a  bright  teruginous  or 
coppery-green  colour.  The  whole  of  the 
water  of  the  Serpentine  is  not  usually  co- 
loured at  one  time,  but  different  portions 
of  it  at  different  times,  according  to  the 
strength  and  direction  of  the  wind,  which 
drives  the  plant  before  it.  At  one  time  it 
is  found  to  collect  at  the  Hyde  Park  extre- 
mity ;  at  another  it  is  present  in  the  Ken- 
sington division ;  sometimes  in  the  north 
and  at  others  on  the  south  shore— the  re- 
maining parts  of  the  Serpentine  being  en- 
tirely nee  from  the  plant.  This  variable 
distribution  which,  unexplained,  would  be 
apt  to  occasion  surprise,  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  the  observer  may  sometimes  visit 
the  Serpentine  and  not  see  a  trace  of  the 

f)I  ant  in  question ;  and  hence  he  might  be 
ed  to  form  an  erroneous  conclusion  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  water.  The  observer, 
therefore,  who  wishes  to  come  at  its  real 
state,  should  make  the  tour  of  the  whole  of 
the  Serpentine.  Considered  in  a  sanitary 
point  of  view,  Dr.  Hassall  is  of  opinion  that 
the  plant,  when  actually  introduced  into 
the  system,  as  when  ■wallowed  in  bathing, 
would  not  be  productive  of  effects  injurious 
to  health,  and  regards  it  as  a  test  of  im- 
purity and  as  an  evidence  of  the  very  bad 
condition  in  which  the  water  of  the  Serpen- 
tine now  undoubtedly  is.  Dr.  Hassall  con- 
cluded the  communication  by  observing 
that  the  colouration  of  large  pieces  of  water 
by  means  of  conferva)  is  by  no  moans  un* 
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gexy  and  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital,  rendered 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Araott, 
on  Mr.  J.  B.  Erichsen,  assist  ant- surgeon 
to  the  hospital 

ELECTION  01  FELLOW B  AT  THE  EOTAL  COL- 
LEGE OP  PHYSICIANS. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been .  re- 
cently elected  Fcflows : — Dr.  Basham,  Dr. 
Peacock,  Dr  Herbert  Davies,  Dr.  G.  John- 
son, Dr.  Acland  (Oxford),  and  Dr.  Or- 
merod.  The  censors  chosen  for  the  year 
are — Dr.  Mayo,  Dr.  Barker,  Dr.  Barlow, 
and  Dr.  Jeaflreson. 

EOTAL  COLLEGE  OP  PHYSICIANS— LICKN- 
TIAXM  ADMITTED  JUNE  1850. 

At  the  last  quarterly  examination  held  at 
the  Boyal  College  of  Fhyaiciana,  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  were  admitted  licentiates : — 
Dra.  John  Anthony,  Spencer  Pratt,  Tyler 
Smith,  John  Snow,  and  William  Wood. 

COLLEGE  OP  SUBOEONB — ELECTION  OP 
■  EM  BESS  OP  COUNCIL. 

The  annual  election  of  members  of  the 
Council  of  this  institution  took  place  on 
the  Mh  inet.,  in  the  theatre  of  the  College, 
when  a  large  assemblage  of  Fellows  attend- 
ed from  all  parts  of  the  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  from  among  their  own 
body  three  gentlemen  to  the  vacant  seats  in 
the  Council,  occasioned  respectively  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Andrews,  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Grainger,  and  the  retirement  in  rota* 
tion  of  Mr.  Piloher.     The  President 
having  taken   the   chair,  delivered  an 
address  to  the  Fellows  on  the  importance 
of  electing  only  those  gentlemen  who  were 
calculated  to  uphold  the  honour  and  dig- 
nity of  the  institution.   The  election  was 
by  ballot  3  at  its  conclusion  the  President, 
Professor  Joseph  Henry  Green,  declared 
that  Messrs.  George  Piloher,  Gilbert  Wake- 
field Maekmurdo,  and  Francis  Eiernan, 
were  duly  elected  members  of  the  Council. 
The  votes  were  distributed  as  follows  :— 
Aye*.  Noes. 
Mr.  Pilcher    ...   74   .  61 
Mr.  Maekmurdo.   .107   .  16 
Mr.  Eiernan  ...  106   .  16 
Messrs.  Percy  and  Simpson  were  first 
nominated,  according  to  the  College  regu- 
lations, in  place  ot  Messrs.  Maekmurdo 
and  Eiernan.  The  votes  were  as  follows  :— 
Aves.  Noes. 
Mr.  Percy  ....   60   .  76 
Mr.  Simpson  ...   26   .  108 


frequent,  and  cited  as  a  remarkable  instance 
of  it  the  Bed  Sea,  which  derives  its  name 
and  colour  from  the  presence  of  a  minute 
plant  diffused  through  the  water  of  a  blood- 
red  colour. 

%*  With  due  deference  to  the  learned 
lecturer,  the  Bed  Sea  is  commonly  consi- 
dered to  derive  its  name  from  "Bdom, 
which  signifies  '  red.' "  It  was  formerly 
called  the  sea  of  Edom.  Travellers  who  have 
sailed  down  this  Sea  have  assured  us  that 
there  is  nothing  red  about  it. 

THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  AND 
PAWNBROKERS. 

It  is  not  commonly  known  that  the  three 
git  balls  displayed  by  pawnbrokers  as  a 
sign  of  their  craft,  are  three  gilt  boluses,  the 
heraldic  distinction  of  the  celebrated 
Medici  family  of  Florence. 

The  founder  of  the  Medici  family  was  of 
the  medical  profession,  and  probably  took 
his  name  from  this,  as  the  progenitors  of 
the  Smiths,  Coopers,  Bakers,  and  Turners 
of  our  own  country  took  their  names  from 
their  respective  trades.  The  first  members 
of  the  Medici  family  added  to  their  gains 
by  usury :  they  thus  acquired  wealth,  and 
rose  to*  distinction.  They  subsequently 
threw  off  the  profession,  but  the  family 
escutcheon  retained  the  boluses  ;  and  this 
symbol  of  usury  and  money-lending  is  now 
considered  an  indispensable  .sign  of  the 
pawnbroker's  trade. 

IRISH  LUVAXJC  AsTOtnCS. 

According  to  a  return  to  Parliament  (just 
issued)  there  are  328  governors  of  lunatic 
asylums  in  Ireland.  There  are  426  officers 
and  servants  belonging  to  the  district  luna- 
tic asylums,  whose  annual  pay  amounts  to 
£8,994.  17s.  9dL  In  three  years,  ending 
the  81st  December  last,  there  were  674 
urgent  cases  admitted.  The  total  number 
of  patients  in  the  period  was  7,320 :  the 
number  of  curable  oases  was  2,938,  and 
of  incurable  oases  4,882. 

ROYAL  FREE  HOSPITAL. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  governors 
of  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  on  the  10th 
inst.j  the 'report  stated  that  during  the 
previous  three  months  183  in-patients,  and 
6889  out-patients,  had  been  relieved.  Re- 
gret was  expressed  that  one  of  the  large 
wards,  containing  fifty  beds,  was  still  un- 
avoidably closed  from  want  of  funds. 

DERBY  COUNTY  ASYLUM. 

Db.  Hitchman,  of  the  Hanwell  Lunatic 
Asylum,  has  just  been  appointed  Superin- 
tendent Physician  of  the  newly  erected 
Derby  County  Asylum. 

PBOEBSeOBSHIP  OP  BURGEBY  AT  UNTVEB- 
8ITY  COLLEGE. 

The  Council  of  University  College  have 
conferred  the  offices  of  Professor  of  Sot- 


royal  COLLEGE  OP  BURGEONS. 
Gentlemen  admitted  members  on  the  28th 
ult.:— B.  J.  Wetherell — S.  Beswick— J. 
Furse — G.  F.  A.  Drew— J.  Marsh — B.  D. 
Eidd — J.  H.  Parkinson — J.  G.  Eent-C. 
E.  Playfiur— E.  M'Sorley — T.  Hardinge— 
C.  R.  Thompson— O.  Purdey. 

Admitted  on  the  6th  inst. :— H.  Madge 
—J.  H.  Trounoer— H.  H.  Massey-W. 
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Adams — G.  Pound — R.  Fowler — A.Forster 
— J.  Y.  Sown — R.  M'Connick— G.  W. 
New— R.  Neale — J.  R.  Reynolds. 

Admitted  on  the  9th  inst. :— C.  Warden 
— J.  H.  Seville— T.  L.  B.  Barwis-T.  H. 
a  Pullin — H.  Manley — H.  B.  Fox— B7.  T. 
Cornelius — J.  Higgs — C.  W.  Hammond — 
T.  Clarke — E.  J.  Blyth. 

APOTH  EC  AH  FEB '  SAUL, 

'  Najcbs  of  gentlemen  who  passed  their  exa- 
mination in  the  science  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  received  certificates  to  prac- 

•  tise,  on  Thursday,  4th  July,  1850 : — 
Thomas  Clarke,   Bradford,  Yorkshire— 

-  John  Craven,  Dockruyd,  KeigUey,  York- 
shire—David  Grant  McPherson,  Bristol. 

OBITTJABY. 

-  ©it  the  4th  inst.,  at  Charing,  Kent,  after 
an  active  and  useful  life,  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him,  Thomas  Prescott  Witts, 
Esq.,  surgeon,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age. 

PBBTBKTtOK  OB  PHTHISIS. 
One  of  the  most  important  means  of  pre- 
venting the  development  of  phthisis  is  the 
free  admission  of  air  into  dwellings.  Our 
state  governments  should  prohibit  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings  that  do  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  the  maintenance  of  a  healthy 
race  of  operatives.  Not  only  their  own  in- 
terests, but  those  of  other  classes,  reacted 
upon  by  them,  demand  such  a  prohibition. 
It  has  been  recommended  that  those  of  the 
poor  who  marry — and  the  same  advice 
might  be  given  to  others — should  select 
habitations  that  contain  apartments  which 
are  large,  and  to  which  the  air  has  free 
access.  A  vigorous  offspring  cannot  be 
had  by  unhealthy  parents.  The  progeny 
may  be  numerous,  but  will  be  unhealthy. 
The  early  marriages  in  this  country  are  a 
great  eviL  The  mother,  for  the  most  part 
with  a  fragile  constitution,  is  worn  out  by 
.numerous  births;  and,  by  the  care  and 
attention  given  to  the  children,  becomes  a 
mere  drudge.  In  society  she  is  rarely  seen, 
and  her  influence  is<unfelt — she  too  often 
in  a  few  years  exhibits  the  marks  of  prema- 
ture old  age. —  l if.  Halloweil ;  in  American 
Journal  of  Medical  Scimeet,  Jan.  1850. 

BOOKS  &  PERIODICALS  RECEIVED 


Oases  of  the  Cure  of  Consumpton  and  Indi- 
gestion.-   By  G.  Galverfc  Holland,  M.D. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts Asylum  for  the  Blind. 

Second  Report  on  Idiocy.  By  Dr.  S.  G\ 
Howe,  Massachusetts. 

Gout:  its  Causes,  Cure,  and  Prevention, 
Ac.   By  Abraham  Toubnin,  MJ). 

Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 
June  1860. 


Parish  Maps,   and  other  Matters.  By 

C.  R,  Walsh,  M.B.C.S. 
Comparative  View  of  the  different  Ansss- 

thetic  Agents.    By  G.  Havward,  M.D. 
Comptes  Rendus.     Nos.  24  and  25;  17 

and  20  Juin. 
The  Chrono-Thermalist.     No.  5 ;  July- 

BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  iw  the  MBTBOPorjB 
During  tie  Week  ending  Saturday,  July  6. 


Births. 
Males....  640 
Females..  607 


Deaths. 
Males....  406 
Females..  388 

~79* 


1*47 

Causes  or  Death. 

AclCaosbs    7B4 

Specified  Causes   791 

1.  Zymotic  (or  Epidemic.  Endemic, 
Contagious)  Diseases. . . . 
F/wradic  Piteate*,  viz. — 
1.  Dropsy,  Cancer,  &c  

3.  Brain.  Spinal  Marrow,  Nerves, 

and  Senses   

4.  Heart  and  Bloodvessels  

5.  Lungs  and  organs  of  Respiration 

6.  Stomach,  Liver,  &c  

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c  .... 

8.  Childbirth,  Diseases  of  Uterus.  &c. 

9.  Rheumatism,  Diseases  of  Bones, 

Joints,  ftc   10 

10.  9kin   • 

11.  Old  Aire   so 

12.  Sudden  Deaths   7 

13.  Violence,  Privation.  Cold,  &c. . ..  35 
The  following  is  a  selection  ot  the  numbers  of 

Deaths  from  the  moat  important  special  causes. 
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lift 
38 
70 
ST 

8- 


Small-pox...,   6 

Measles   17 

Scarlatina    90 

Hooping-cough ....  S3 

D'arrlitca  .   40 

Cholera   | 

Typhus   36 

Dropsy   is 

H>.|r...:c|>lui»US  ....  25 


Convulsions   SB 

Bronchitis    31 

Pneumonia   SB 

Phthisis   131 

Lungs  .  ;   9 

Teething   7 

Stomach   S 

Liver   n 

Childbirth    6 

Uterns   3 


Rrma«ks.— The  total  number  of  deaths  was 
81  brine  the  average  mortality  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  w*ek  of  fen  previous  years.  Tk*  oair 
circumstance  calling  for  notice  is  the  progres- 
sive increase  of  deaths  from  diarrhoea.  The 
deaths  from  this  caase  were  40,  while  the  decen- 
nial weekly  average  is  34. 

METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY., 

Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer   sjrTfi 

»       »»      »      Thermometer*   SB'S 

Self-registering do>  ....Max.  tkV9  Min.S7' 
*  From  13  observations  daily.      *  Sun. 
Rain,  in  inches,  0  73.-  Sum  of  the  daily  obser- 
vation taken  at  9  o'clock. 
M  ETEoaobooiCAL.— The  mean  temperature  of 
the  week  was  1°  above  the  mean  of  the  month. 

NOTICES  to  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Communications  have  been  received  from  Dr. 
Robinson, Newcastle;  Dr.  Pearson;  Mr.  Rose; 
Mr.  Jennette;  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  U.S.;  Mr. 
Galloway ;  and  Dr.  Barclay. 

The  papers  of  Mr.  M arson,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Moore,  next  week. 

V7e  are  again  compelled  to  postpone  Mr.  Har- 
vey's Obstetrie  Cases.  They  will  be  published. 
iattofaSowtofavaabsr.  nnn\t> 
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LKCTURK3 

ON  iyrLAMMATIOlT,^ 

(Delivered  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Royal 
College  of  8argeoM  of  England). 

By  Jamba  P aobt, 

Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Sargery  to  the 
College. 

Lscmtx  VI. 

Nature  and  Causes  of  Inflammation.  Limi- 
tation qf  the  term  'inereaxed  action' 
at  applied  to  the  process  qf  inflammation. 
Indication!  of  defective  nutrition,  and 
defective  exercise  of  the  vital  forces ;  in 
the  effects  described  in  the  preceding 
lecture,  and  in  the  low  organic  character* 
of  the  inflammatory  products,  and  in  the 
conditions  preceding  the  procem.  Pe- 
culiarities by  which  the  inflammatory 
mode  of  nutrition  is  generally  dis- 
tinguished from  hypertrophy,  atrophy, 
and  the  production  of  new  growths,  such 
as  tumors. 

Prosrimate  causes  of  inflammation  traced  to 
qualitative  changes  of  the  necessary  con- 
ditions of  normal  nutrition  ;  as,  I.  of  the 
blood-vessels:  2.  of  the  Blood;  es- 
pecially ininocvlable  diseases,  and  specific 
inflammations  ;  explanation  of  the  locali- 
zation of  a  general  disease  of  the  blood  : 
3.  of  the  Nervous  force,  as  affecting  the 
size  qf  the  blood-vessels,  and  as  having  a 
share  in  the  plaslurgic  forces :  4.  of  the 
proper  tissues  qf  the  inflamed  part. 

Ay  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
cess of  inflammation  may  best  be  made  in 
the  form  of  a  comparison  of  its  effects  with 
those  of  the  normal  process  of  nutrition. 
And  this  comparison  may  be  drawn  with 
two  principal  riewa  ;  namely,  to  deter- 
mine, 1st — how  the  effects  of  inflammation 
differ,  in  respect  of  quantity,  from  .those  of 
the  normal  process ;  and  2nd,  how  they 
dinW  from  the  same,  in  respect  of  quality 
est  method. 

The  decision  on  the  first  of  these  points 
may  seem  to  beaten  in  the  term  'increased 
action,'  which  is  commonly  need,  as  syno- 
nymous with  inflammation.  As  used  by 
Mr.  Hunter,  this  term  was  meant  to  im- 
ply that  the  email  Teasels  of  an  inflamed 
era  mora  than  naturally  active,  in 
or  absorption,  or  in  both  these 
Thie  is,  probably,  the  nwamng 
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•till  generally  attached  to  the  term  by 
some;  while,  as  employed  by  those  who 
believe  the  Teasels  are  only  accessories  in 
the  work  of  nutrition,  the  expression 
'increased action'  maybe  used  to  imply 
merely  increased  formation,  or  increased 
absorption.  In  either,  or  in  any,  meaning, 
however,  the  term  seems  to  involve  the  idee 
of  an  increased  exercise  of  the  vital  forces, 
i.  e.  of  those  forces  through  the  operation 
of  which  the  various  acts  of  organic  for- 
mation are  accomplished.  But,  if  'in- 
creased action'  is  to  imply  this,  the  de- 
scription of  the  process  and  effects  of  in- 
flammation shews  that  the  term  cannot  be 
properly  used,  without  some  limit  or 
qualification. 

If  we  consider  the  quantity  of  organic 
formation  effected  during  the  inflammatory 
process,  in  the  proper  substance  of  the 
inflamed  part,  it  is  evidently  diminished. 
All  the  changes  described  in  the  last 
lecture  are  signs  or  results  of  diminished 
or  suspended  nut  i  it  ion  in  the  tissues  of  the 
inflamed  part .-  they  are  all  characteristic  of 
atrophy,  degeneration,  or  death.  The 
tissues  become  soft  or  quite  disorganized ; 
they  are  relaxed  and  weakened ;  they  de- 
generate, and  remain  lowered  at  once  in 
structure,  chemical  composition,  and  func- 
tional power ;  or  else,  after  degeneration, 
they  are  absorbed,  or  are  disintegrated,  or 
dissolved*  and  cast  out ;  they  die  in  par- 
ticles or  in  the  mass.  During  all  the 
process  of  inflammation,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  increased  formation  of  the 
natural  structures  of  the  inflamed  part ; 
they  are  not  even  maintained ;  their  nu- 
trition is  always  impaired,  or  quite  sue- 

Cded.  It  is  only  after  the  inflammation 
ceased  that  there  is  an  appearance  of 
increased  formation  in  some  of  the  lowly 
organised  tissues,  as  the  bones  and  cel- 
lular tissue. 

So  far,  then,  as  the  proper  Bubstanoe  of 
the  inflamed  part  is  concerned,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  decreased  action;  that  is, 
decreased  formation.  There  may  be,  indeed, 
an  increased  absorption)  but  this  is  also, 
in  ob*  sense,  characteristic  of  decreased  ex- 
ercise of  vital  force  ;  since  all  absorption 
implies  a  previous  degeneration  of  the  part 
absorbed.  Nor  can  we  justly  call  this,  in 
any  sense,  '  increased  action,'  till  we  can 
show  how  absorption  is  an  act  of  vessels. 

On  the  whole  then,  we  may  conclude, 
thus  far,  that  one  of  the  constituents  of  the 
inflammatory  process,  one  of  the  characters 
in  which  it  differs,  in  respect  of  quantity, 
from  normal  nutrition,  is  a  defect  in  the  nu- 
trition of  the  proper  substance  of  the 
inflamed  part.* 

•  This  has  been  clearly  maintained  by  Dr.  Car- 
penter. See  Br.  and  For.  Med.  Rev.  July,  1844. 
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But  it  is  characteristic  of  inflammation, 
that,  while  the  inflamed  part  itself  suffers 
deterioration,  there  is  a  production  of 
material  which  may  be  organized.  Here, 
therefore,  may  be  an  evidence  of  increased 
formation,  of  increased  action. 

Doubtless,  in  relation  to  the  productive 
part  of  the  inflammatory  process,  the 
expression  '  increased  action '  may  be  in 
some  sense  justly  used ;  for  the  weight  of 
an  inflamed  part,  or  of  the  material  se- 
parated from  it,  may  be  much  increased  by 
the  formation  of  organized  matter.  But 
the  quantity  of  organized  matter  formed  in 
an  inflammation  must  not  be  uncondition- 
ally taken  as  the  measure  of  increase  in  the 
exercise  of  the  vital  forces  :  for  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  material  formed  presents 
only  the  lowest  grades  of  organization,  and 
that  it  is  not  capable  of  development,  but 
rather  tends  to  degeneration,  so  long  as  the 
inflammation  lasts. 

It  may  be  but  a  vague  estimate  that  we 
can  make  of  the  amount  of  vital  force  ex- 
ercised in  any  act  of  formation ;  yet  we  may 
be  sure  that  a  comparatively  small  amount 
is  sufficient  for  the  production  of  low  or- 
ganisms, Buch  as  are  the  fibrinous  and  cor- 
puscular lymphs  of  inflammation.  The 
abundant  production  of  lowly  organised 
structures  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  life 
of  the  lowest  creatures,  in  both  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdoms.  And,  in  ourown  cases, 
a  corresponding  abundant  production  is 
often  noticed  in  the  lowest  states  of  vital 
force ;  witness  the  final  inflammations,  so 
frequent  in  the  last  stages  of  granular  dege- 
neration of  the  kidneys,  of  phthisis,  of 
cancer,  and  other  exhausting  diseases.  In 
all  these,  even  large  quantities  of  the  lowly 
organised  cells  of  inflammatory  lymph  may 
be  formed,  when  life  is  at  its  last  ebb.  And 
with  these  cases  correspond  those  that  show 
the  most  rapid  increase  of  tubercle  and 
cancer,  and  other  lowly  organised  tumors, 
when  the  health  is  most  enfeebled,  and 
when  the  blood  and  all  the  natural  struc- 
tures are  wasting. 

From  these  consider*  tions ,  we  m  ay  conclude 
that  the  productive  part  of  the  inflammatory 
process  is  not  declaratory  of  the  exercise  of 
a  large  amount  of  vital,  or  organising,  force ; 
and  this  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  ob- 
serving that  development,  winch  always  re- 
quires the  highest  and  most  favoured 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  organic  life,  does 
not  occur  while  inflammation  lasts.  The 
general  conclusions,  therefore,  may  be,  as 
well  from  the  productive,  as  from  the  de- 
structive, effects  of  the  inflammatoryprocess, 
that  it  is  accomplished  with  small  expendi- 
ture of  vital  force,  and  that  even  when  large 
quantities  of  lymph  are  formed,  such  an 
expression  as  "  increased  action  "  cannot  be 
saury  used,  unless  we  can  be  sure  that  the 


defect  of  the  formative  power  exercised  in 
the  proper  tissue  of  the  inflamed  part  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  excess  of 
power  manifested  in  the  production  and  low 
organisation  of  lymph. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  signs  of  inflam- 
mation are  signs  of  increased  action.  But 
these  are  fallacious,  if,  again,  by  increased 
action  be  meant  any  increased  exercise  of 
vital  force.  The  redness  and  the  swelling  of 
an  inflamed  part  declare  the  presence  of 
more  blood ;  but  this  blood  moves  slowly  j 
and  it  is  a  quick  renewal  of  blood,  rather 
than  a  large  quantity  at  any  time  in  a  part, 
that  is  significant  of  active  life.  An 
abundance  of  blood,  with  slow  movement  of 
it,  is  in  no  case  characteristic  of  activity 
in  a  part;  it  more  often  implies  the 
contrary,  as  in  the  erectile  tissues,  and  the 
cancellous  tissue  of  bones. 

The  sign  of  heat  in  the  inflamed  part  i» 
equally  fallacious.  The  source  of  the  locally 
increased  heat  cannot,  I  believe,  be  satis- 
factorily explained.  This  phenomenon  of 
inflammation  is  involved  in  the  same 
difficulty  as  are  all  those  that  concern  the 
local  variations  of  temperature  in  the  body : 
difficulties  which  the  doctrines  of  Liebig* 
however  good  for  the  general  production  of 
heat,  are  quite  unable  to  explain.  But,  from 
the  fact  that  the  general  supply  of  heat  in 
our  bodies  is  derived  from  oxydation  or 
combustion  of  wasted  tissues  or  of  surplus 
food,  we  may  assume  that,  in  local  augmen- 
tation of  heat,  the  source  is  rather  from 
some  similar  destruction  of  organic  sub- 
stances, than  from  increased  formation  of 
them.  This  can,  indeed,  be  only  assumed ; 
but,  if  there  be  little  evidence  for  it,  there 
is  as  httle  for  any  assumption  that  the  in- 
creased heat  of  an  inflamed  part  is  an  indi- 
cation of  an  increased  formative  action. 
The  full  heat  of  an  actively  growing  part 
may  be  compared  with  the  high  tempe- 
rature of  one  which  is  the  Beat  of  "  deter- 
mination" of  blood,  or  of  "active 
congestion ;"  for,  in  both  cases,  the  heat  is 
high  because  the  blood,  brought  quickly 
from  the  heart,  is  quickly  removed ;  but,  in 
an  inflamed  part,  the  blood  is  not  so  re- 
newed ;  it  moves  more  slowly. 

In  thus  endeavouring  to  estimate  the 
difference  between  the  normal  and  the  in- 
flammatory modes  of  nutrition,  in  regard  to 
the  quantity  of  formative  or  other  vital  force 
exercised  in  them  respectively,  I  have  also 
stated  the  chief  differences  between  them  in 
relation  to  the  quality  or  method  of  nu- 
trition. The  most  general  peculiarity  of  the 
inflammatory  method,  in  its  simplest  form, 
is  the  concurrence  of  these  two  distinct  and 
independent,  though  usually  coincident, 
events:  namely,  1st,  the  impairment  or 
mjpmmm  of  tfao  Tint'Ttwii^  ox  tfas  pxopu? 
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substance  of  the  inflamed  part :  and  2nd, 
the  effusion,  from  the  blood,  of  a  material 
more  than  sufficient  in  quality  for  the  nu- 
trition of  the  part,  but  less  than  sufficient 
in  its  capacity  of  development. 

The  predominance  of  one  or  the  other 
of  these  components  is  the  ground  of  some 
of  the  chief  varieties  in  the  forma  of  in- 
flammation; distinguishing,  especially,  the 
adhesive  and  suppurative  inflammations,  in 
which  the  formative  part  predominates, 
from  the  ulcerative  and  gangrenous,  in 
which  the  destructive  part  prevails.  But  in 
all  cases,  the  two  components  of  the  process 
are  in  certain  measures  combined,  and  their 
combination  establishes  the  chief  differences 
between  the  inflammatory  and  every  other 
mode  of  nutrition  in  a  part.  Thus, 
from  all  the  forms  of  mere  atrophy  or 
degeneration,  the  inflammatory  process 
is  distinguished  by  the  production  of  the 
lymph,  which  may  be  organising,  even 
while  the  proper  tissue  of  the  inflamed 
part  is  in  process  of  atrophy,  degeneration, 
or  absorption.  So  far  as  the  tissues  in- 
flamed are  concerned,  some  inflammations 
might  be  classed  with  atrophies  or  degene- 
rations ;  but  the  concurrent  production  of 
lymph  is  distinctive  of  them. 

■  On  the  other  side,  the  inflammatory 
mode  of  nutrition  is  distinguished  from  all 
the  forms  of  hypertrophy  by  the  failure  of 
the  nutrition  of  the  inflamed  part  itself. 
So  far  as  mere  production  and  formation 
of  organisms  are  concerned,  some  inflam- 
mations might  be  paralleled  with  hypertro- 
phies ;  but  the  organisation  of  the  lymph 
tails  short  of  that  proper  to  the  part  in 
which  it  is  exuded ;  and  the  substance  of 
the  part,  instead  of  being  augmented,  is 
only  replaced  by  one  of  lower  organisation. 

And,  lastly,  from  the  production  of  new 
growths,  such  as  tumors,  the  inflammatory 
process  is  distinguished  by  this ; — that  its 
organised  products,  though  like  natural 
tissues  of  the  body,  are  usually  infiltrated, 
fused,  and  interwoven  into  the  textures  of 
the  inflamed  parts ;  and  that,  when  once 
their  development  is  achieved,  they  have 
no  tendency  to  increase  in  a  greater  ratio 
than  the  rest  of  the  body. 

I  am  well  aware  that  these  can  be  ac- 
cepted as  only  the  generally  distinguishing 
characters  of  the  simplest  inflammatory 
process.  Gases  might  be  easily  adduced  in 
which  the  border-lines  are  obscured;  in- 
flammations confounded  on  one  side  with 
atrophies,  on  another  with  hypertrophies, 
on  a  third  with  tumors.  But  the  same 
difficulties  are  in  every  department  of  our 
science;  yet  we  must  acknowledge  the 
value  of  general  distinctions  among  dis- 
eases oven  more  alike  than  these  are. 

The  case  that  I  have  chosen  for  illustrat- 
ing the  general  nature  of  tiw  inflammatory 


process  is  one  representing  the  disease  in 
its  simplest  form  and  earliest  stage,  mani- 
festing only  the  formation  of  lymph,  and 
such  a  change  as  the  softening  or  absorp- 
tion of  the  inflamed  part.  This  is  but  the 
beginning  of  the  history :  but,  if  the  in- 
flammation continues,  or  increases  in 
severity,  all  that  follows  is  consistent 
with  this  beginning ;  all  displays  the  same 
double  series  of  events,  the  same  defective 
nutrition  of  the  part,  and  the  same  produce 
tion  of  low  organisms.  But  these  ad- 
ditions are  observed;  the  part  is  mora 
and  more  deteriorated,  and  perishes  in  the 
mass,  or  in  minute  fragments  ;  the  newly- 
organised  products,  not  finding  the  neces- 
sary conditions  of  all  nutrition,  partake  in 
the  degenerative  process,  and,  instead  of 
being  developed,  are  degenerated  into  pus, 
or  some  yet  lower  forms,  or  perish  with 
the  tissues  in  which  they  are  imbedded. 

Bespecting,  now,  the  causes  of  inflam- 
mation, I  shall  not  say  more  of  its  exciting 
causes  than  that,  from  the  external  ones, 
which  alone  we  can  at  all  appreciate,  we 
may  derive  a  confirmation  of  the  opinion  I 
have  expressed  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  process.  They  ere  such  as  would  be 
apt  to  produce  depression  of  the  vital  forces 
in  a  part ;  all  being,  I  think,  such  as,  when 
applied  with  more  severity,  or  for  a  longer 
tune,  will  lead,  not  to  inflammation,  but  to 
the  death  of  the  part.  If  a  certain  excess 
of  heat  will  inflame,  a  certain  yet  greater 
heat  will  kill :  if  some  violence  will  inflame, 
a  greater  violence  will  kill :  if  a  diluted 
chemical  agent  will  only  irritate,  the  same 
concentrated  will  destroy  the  part.  The 
same  may  be  said,  1  think,  of  cold,  mecha- 
nical injury,  and  all  the  other  external  ex- 
citing causes  of  inflammation.  I  am  aware 
that  other  explanations  of  their  action  are 
given ;  but  none  seems  to  me  so  simple,  or 
so  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  process 
that  follows  them,  as  this,  which  assumes 
that  they  all  tend  (as  it  may  be  said)  to 
depress  the  vital  forces  exercised  in  the 
affected  part :  they  may  be  stimulants  or 
excitants  of  the  sensitive  nerves  of  the  part, 
but  they  lead  to  the  opposite  of  activity  in 
its  nutritive  processes. 

The  proximate  causes  of  inflammation 
appear  to  be  various  perversions  of  the 
necessary  conditions  of  healthy  nutrition 
in  a  part;  that  is,  morbid  changes  in 
either  the  supply  of  blood,  the  composition 
of  the  blood,  the  influence  of  the  nervous 
force,  or  the  condition  of  the  proper  sub- 
stance of  the  inflamed  part.  Any  one  or 
more  of  these  four  conditions  of  nutrition 
being  changed  in  quality,  the  result  appears 
to  be  an  inflammation.  A  change  in  quan- 
tity more  usually  produces  either  an  excess 
or  deficiency  o/  nutrition  in  the  part,  or 
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some  process  different  from  inflammation. 
Thua,  a  diminution  or  withdrawal  of  the 
blood,  without  alteration  of  it*  quality,  is 
usually  followed  by  atrophy,  degeneration, 
or  death:  a  mere  increase  of  blood  in  a 
part  nay  produoe  hypertrophy,  or  some- 
thing more  nearly  resembling  inflamma- 
tion, yet  falling  short  of  it.  Similar  effects 
may  ensue  from  a  mare  incmaseor  decrease, 
or  abstraction,  of  nervous  force.  Change 
in  the  quality,  whether  with  or  without 
one  in  the  quantity,  of  the  conditions  of 
nutrition,  appears  essential  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  inflammation. 

I  will  endeavour  now  to  show  that  in- 
flammation may  follow  such  perversion  or 
qualitative  change  in  each  of  the  conditions 
of  nutrition,  even  though  all  the  rest  of  them 
remain  in  their  normal  state  s  selecting,  for 
this  purpose,  such  oases  of  inflammation  as 
we  may  trace  proceeding,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, from  the  uncomplicated  error  of  a 
single  condition  of  nutrition. 

1st.  Inflammation  may  perhaps  be  pro- 
duced— it  certainly  may  be  is  some  mea- 
sure imitated — by  changes  in  the  blood- 
vessels ;  changes  attended  with  alteration 
of  their  size,  or  their  permeability,  or  the 
other  qualities  bywhich  they  affect  the  supply 
of  blood  to  a  part.  This  may  be  concluded 
from  the  similarity  to  some  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  inflammation  which  may  be  ob- 
served in  certain  cases  of  mechanical  ob- 
struction to  the  venous  circulation.  In  a 
case  of  ascites  from  diseased  heart  or 
liver,  the  peritoneum  often  contains  ooagula 
of  fibrine  floating  free  in  the  serum,  though 
no  organ  may  present  appearances  of  having 
been  inflamed.  In  suoh  a  case,  moreover, 
I  have  found  the  fibrine  developing  itself 
in  the  form  of  nucleated  blastema,  even 
while  floating  free.  In  another  case  of 
mechanical  dropsy,  I  have  found  the  fluid 
of  anasarca  in  the  scrotum  containing  abun- 
dant lymph-corpuscles,  like  those  in  the 
fluid  of  an  inflammatory  effusion.  Such 
as  these  are  the  oases  through  which  me- 
chanical .congestions  of  blood  connect  them- 
selves with  inflammation.  And  if  to  these  we 
add  the  constancy  of  increased  vascularity 
among  the  phenomena  of  inflammation, 
they  may  be  sufficient  to  make  us  believe, 
that  disturbances  in  the  circulation  of  a 
part  may  produoe  some  of  the  principal 
phenomena  of  inflammation,  even  though 
all  the  other  conditions  of  nutrition  are,  in 
the  first  instance,  unchanged.  But  I  know 
no  other  good  evidence  for  the  belief ;  and 
1  think  we  should  not  lay  much  stress  on 
these  cases,  since  they  display  an  imitation 
of  only  one  part  of  the  process  of  inflam- 
mation, namely,  the  production  of  orga- 
njsable  matter.  The  nutrition  of  a  part 
with  obstructed  circulation  suffers  but  a 


trivial  disturbance,  in  comparison  with  thsil; 
which  would  accompany  an  inflammation 
with  an  equal  amount  of  hindrance  to  tie- 
movement  of  the  blood.  I  should  there- 
fore be  cautious  of  regarding  these  effusion* 
in  mechanical  obstructions  of  blood  as 
more  than  partial  imitations  of  the  inflam- 
matory process.  80  far  as  the  effusion  in 
an  inflammation  depends  on  the  altered 
mechanical  relations  of  the  blood  sad 
vessels  of  apart,  so  far  may  similar  altera- 
tions produoe  effects  imitating  those  of  in- 
flammation ;  but  I  much  doubt  whether 
any  change  whatever  in  the  circulation  of 
a  part,  however  produced,  can  alone  pro- 
duoe or  alone  maintain  the  phenomena  or 
effects  of  inflammation.  I  believe  that  t he- 
disturbances  of  the  circulation  are  no  mors 
adequate  to  the  explanation  of  inflamma- 
tion, than  the  normal  movements  of  the 
blood  are  adequate  to  the  explanation  of 
the  ordinary  process  of  nutrition. 

2.  We  may  speak  much  less  equivocally 
of  the  influence  of  the  state  of  the  blood 
itself  in  detennining  inflammations;  for 
there  can  be  httle  doubt  that  a  very  great 
majority  of  the  so-called  spontaneous  or 
constitutional,  as  distinguished  from  trau- 
matic, inflammations,  have  herein  their 
origin.  We  might  anticipate  this  from  the 
consideration  that,  in  normal  nutrition,  the 
principal  factors  are  the  tissues  and  the 
blood  in  their  mutual  relations :  but  we 
have  better  evidence  than  this,  in  cases  of 
local  inflanunations  occurring  in  oonsequenos 
of  general  diseases  of  the  blood.  Some  in- 
stances of  this  are  clearly  proved,  as,  e.  g.t 
in  the  oases  of  eruptive  fevers,  when  the 
presence  of  morbid  materials  in  the  blood 
is  proved  by  the  effects  of  then*  transference 
in  inoculation.  Scarcely  leas  thoroughly 
demonstrated  are  the  oases  of  rheumatism 
and  gont,  of  lepra,  psoriasis,  herpes, 
eosema,  erysipelas,  and  other  suoh  affec- 
tions, whose  constitutional  nature — in 
other  words,  whose  primary  seat  in  the 
blood — all  readily  acknowledge  in  practice, 
if  not  in  theory.  Now,  in  all  these  cases, 
local  inflammations  are  the  external  signs 
of  the  general  affection  of  the  blood :  and  I 
apprehend  that  if  any  difficulty  be  felt  in 
receiving  these  as  evidences  that  the  morbid 
condition  of  the  blood  is  the  cause  of  the 
local  inflammation,  it  will  be  through 
doubt  whether  a  general  disease  of  the 
blood — a  disease  afieoting  the  blood  sent 
to  every  part — can  produce  peculiar  pheno- 
mena of  diseaie  in  only  certain  smau  parts 
or  organs.  Bat  this  local  effect  of  a  gene- 
ral disease  of  blood  has  its  illustration  ta 
some  of  the  sure  principles  of  physiology  j 
especially  in  tins — that  the  presence  of  ear- 
tiun  materials  in  the  blood  may  determine 
the  formation  of  appropriate  organisms,  in 
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which  they  may  be  incorporated,*  Thus, 
when  one  kidney  is  removed  or  destroyed, 
the  other  will  acquire  a  greater  size,  suffi- 
cient for  the  discharge  of  the  necessary 
quantity  of  urine.  N  ow  we  know  that  the 
principal  materials  of  urine  exist  ready* 
formed  in  the  blood;  that,  being  taken 
from  the  blood,  they  are  incorporated  in  the 
secreting  cells  of  the  kidney,  and  are  for  a 
tune  enclosed  in  them,  ana  enter  into  their 
composition;  and  that,  finally,  they  are  dis- 
charged into  the  Mounting  tubes  from  these 
cells,  not  by  mere  filtration.  We  may, 
therefore,  safely  hold  that,  when  one 
kidney  is  lost  or  spoiled,  more  renal  cells 
are  formed  in  the  other,  became  more  of  the 
constituents  of  urine  are  in  the  blood :  in 
other  words,  that  the  presence  of  these 
constituents  in  the  blood  that  is 
carried  to  every  part  determines  the  for- 
mation of  appropriate  organs  in  one  part 
of  the  body  ;  in  which  organs  these  consti- 
tuents may  be  incorporated.  Nor  is  this 
the  only  case.  Certain  medicines,  espe- 
cially diuretics,  are  separated  from  the 
blood  by  only  certain  organs ;  they  must,  for 
this  separation,  be  embodied  in  those 
organs,  and  while  embodied  they  may  excite 
Inflammation  ;  as  cantharides,  turpentine, 
and  the  like,  do.  Abundant  hydro-carbon 
principles  in  the  blood  will  bring  about  the 
formation  of  abundant  fat  cells,  in  which 
they  may  be  enclosed.  The  accumulation 
of  sap  in  the  branch  of  a  tree  that  has  been 
ringed  will  determine  the  organisation  of 
abundant  fruit ;  and  many  similar  cases 
might  be  cited. 

It  is  in  exact  parallel  with  these  facts  in 
physiology,  that  in  certain  general  diseases 
of  the  blood,  organs  are  formed,  as  the 
products  of  inflammation,  within  which 
the  specific  morbid  material  is  incorpo- 
rated. Thus,  in  small-pox,  cow-pox,  pri- 
mary syphilis,  and  whatever  other  diseases 
may  be  transferred  by  inoculation,  the 
morbid  material  from  the  blood  is  incor- 
porated in  the  fluid  and  corpuscular  pro- 
ducts of  inflammation,  which  are  enclosed 
■within  the  characteristic  vesicle  or  pustule ; 
fust  as,  in  the  eases  already  cited,  the  con- 
stituents of  urine  or  of  medicines  are  in- 
corporated in  the  renal  cells,  which  are 
tormed  within  the  substance  of  the  kidney ; 


*  This  principle  was  folly  discussed  in  the  Lec- 
tures on  Nutrition  delivered  in  1847,  and  peb- 
Jished  in  the  MaoicaL  Gazette  of  that  year. 
And  it  appears  to  be  capable  of  even  much  wider 
extension  than  was  then  assumed.  For  example, 
i  t supplies  the  best  theoretic  expression  «f  the 
nrsrin  of  cancerous,  and  similar  tumors.  The 
cells  or  the  tissues  of  these  growth-,  we  snsy  be- 
lieve, are  formed  so  as  to  comprise  or  enclose 
smectite  morbid  materials  generated  or  inserted 
I  a  the  Mood.  That  each  such  morbid  material 
should  have,  for  its  appropriate  habitation,  cells 
and  a  mass  of  peculiar  torn  and  appearance,  is 
only  consistent  with  normal  rules  of  formation. 


or  just  as  the  constituents  of  sap  an  incor- 
porated in  fruit. 

In  the  cases  of  disease  produced  by  a 
demonstrable  virus,  we  have  all-  the  evi- 
dence that  can  be  necessary  to  prove  the 
principle  I  am  contending  for — namely, 
that  a  general  disease  of  the  blood  may  de- 
termine a  local  inflammation  in  one  or  more 
circumscribed  portions  of  a  tisane.  And 
the  analogy  is  so  close,  that  I  think  we 
need  not  hesitate  to  receive  the  same  expla- 
nation of  other  inflammations,  which  I  have 
cited  as  occurring  during  morbid  condi- 
tions of  the  blood.  For  although  we 
cannot,  by  inoculation,  prove  that  a  specific 
morbid  material  of  such  a  disease  as  herpes, 
or  rheumatism,  has  been  incorporated  in 
the  inflammatory  products,  yet  we  find 
great  probability  hereof  in  the  many  analo- 
gies which  these  diseases  present  to  the 
moculable  diseases,  in  their  whole  history, 
and,  especially,  in  the  decrease  of  general 
illness  which  ensues  on  the  full  manifests 
tion  of  the  local  inflammation. 

If  it  be  asked  why  s  morbid  material  is 
determined  to  one  part  or  tissue  rather  than 
another,  or  why,  for  example,  the  skin  is  the 
normal  seat  of  inflammation  in  small-pox, 
the  joints  in  rheumatism,  and  so  on,  I  be- 
lieve we  must  say  that  we  are,  on  this  point, 
in  the  same  ignorance  as  we  are  concerning 
the  reason  why  the  materials  of  sweat  ana 
discharged  at  the  akin,  those  of  urine  at  the 
kidneys,  of  bile  at  the  liver,  or  why  the 
greater  part  of  the  fi  brine  is  incorporated 
in  the  muscles,  and  of  gelatine  in  the  bones. 
We  cannot  tell  why  these  things  are  so ; 
yet  we  believe  them,  and  our  belief  has 
practical  advantages.  So  may  the  belief 
that  a  great  majority  of  the  so-called  spon- 
taneous local  inflammations  are  the  conse- 
quences and  maaifestationsof  eertsunmorbid 
conditions  of  the  whole  mass  of  blood; 
and  that  when  such  conditions  depend  en 
the  presence  of  any  specific  material  in  the 
blood,  a  portion,  or  the  whole,  of  that  ma- 
terial is  usually  incorporated  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  inflammation,  and  in  them  is 
separated  from  the  blood. 

But;  again,  it  may  be  said,  that  if  this  be 
granted,  still  we  need  some  explanation  of 
the  fact  that  the  morbid  condition  of  the 
blood  does  not  influence  the  whole  extent 
of  any  given  tissue,  but  only  portions  of  it. 
In  the  secretion  of  urine,  it  may  be  believed 
that  the  whole  kidney  u  affected  and  works 
alike;  but  m  the  assumed  separation  of 
the  virus  of  small-pox,  only  patches  of  the 
skin  are  the  seats  of  pustules  ;  in  vaccinia 
and  primary  syphilis,  only  a  single  point ; 
in  secondary  and  tertiary  syphilis,  a  certain, 
but  often  disorderly,  succession  of  various 
parte,  and  so  on. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  many  of  the 
facts  here  referred  to  cannot  yet  bo  ex. 
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plained  ;  but  such  difficulty  of  explanation 
affords  no  warrant  for  a  denial  of  the  theory, 
especially  since  we  are  able,  consistently 
with  this  theory,  to  point  out  some  of  the 
conditions  that  determine  the  locality  in 
which  a  general  disease  of  the  blood  will 
manifest  itself  by  inflammation.  In  some 
-instances,  it  is  evident  that  the  localization 
of  a  general  disease  of  the  bood  is  deter- 
mined by  a  previous  condition,  such  as  we 
may  call  a  weakened  or  depressed  condi- 
tion—a state  of  already  impaired  nutrition 
— in  some  one  part.  For  instance,  suppose 
•a  stream  of  cold  air  is  impelled  on  some 
part,  say  the  shoulder,  of  a  person  disposed 
to  rheumatism,  it  determines,  as  a  more 
general  exposure  to  cold  might  do  in  the 
•same  person,  the  rheumatic  state  of  the 
blood,  with  all  its  general  symptoms ;  but 
it  determines,  besides,  the  part  in  which 
-that  rheumatic  state  shall  manifest  itself 
first  or  alone.  The  depressed  nutrition 
of  the  chilled  shoulder  makes  it  more 
liable  than  any  other  part  to  be  the  seat  -  of 
inflammation  excited  by  the  diseased  blood. 

Or,  again,  when  a  virus  is  inserted,  as  in 
■all  casesof  poisoned  wounds,  the  local  inflam- 
mation produced  by  the  disease  with  which 
the  whole  blood  is  infected  will  commonly 
have  its  seat  in  the  wounded  part.  The 
virus  must  have  produced  some  change  in 
the  place  in  which  it  was  inserted,  as  well  as 
in  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood.  These 
-cases  are,  probably,  only  examples  of  the 
general  rule,  that  apart  whose  natural  force 
of  nutrition  is  in  any  way  depressed,  will, 
more  than  a  healthy  part,  be  liable  to  be- 
come the  seat  of  chief  manifestation  of  a 
general  blood-disease.  Thus,  a  part  that 
has  been  the  seat  of  former  disease  or  in- 
jury, and  that  has  never  recovered  its  vi- 
gour of  nutrition,  is  always  more  liable 
than  another  to  be  the  seat  of  local  mani- 
festation of  blood-disease:  it  is,  as  they 
say,  a  weak  part.  Thus  the  old  gouty 
or  rheumatic  joint  is  apt  to  receive  the 
brunt  of  the  new  attack.  And  the  same 
may  happen  in  a  more  general  way.  A  man 
was  under  my  care  with  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  synovial  membrane  of  his  knee, 
and  general  swelling  about  it :  he  was 
attacked  with  measles,  and  the  eruption 
over  the  diseased  knee  was  a  diffused  bright 
scarlet  rash.  A  patient  under  Dr.  Budd's 
care  had  small-pox  soon  after  a  fall  on  the 
nates:  the  pustules  were  thinly  scattered 
everywhere,  except  in  the  seat  of  former  in- 
jury, and  on  this  they  were  crowded  as 
thickly  as  possible.  Thus,  too,  when  a 
part  has  been  injured,  and  it  may  be,  is 
healing,  a  disease  having  begun  in  the  blood 
will  manifest  itself  in  this  part.  Impetigo  ap- 
pears about  blows  and  scratches  in  unheal- 
thy children ;  erysipelas  about  the  same  In 
men  with  unhealthy  blood.  Such  facte  as 


these  appear  to  be  sufficient  evidences  that 
morbid  conditions  of  the  blood  are  most 
probably  the  causes  of  the  great  majority  of 
so-called  spontaneous  local  inflammations ; 
of  such  as  cannot  be  traced  to  the  direct 
influence  of  any  external  force,  but  ap- 
pear, rather,  as  having  an  internal  origin. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  state  of  the 
blood  may  determine  not  only  the  locality, 
but  also  the  degree,  and  the  form,  and  pro- 
bable termination  of  the  inflammation.  But 
on  this  I  need  not  dwell,  having  devoted  a 
large  portion  of  a  former  lecture  to  demon- 
strate that  the  products  of  even  the  same 
form  of  inflammation  excited  in  the  same 
tissue,  may  be  different  in  different  per- 
sons, according  to  the  several  peculiarities 
of  their  blood. 

3.  Respecting  the  disturbance  of  the 
third  condition  of  healthy  nutrition, 
namely,  the  due  influence  of  the  nervous 
force,  as  a  constituent  of  the  phenomena  of 
inflammation,  I  have  already  spoken  in  a 
former  lecture.*  I  now  resume  the  sub- 
ject, in  the  hope  of  showing  that  the  dis- 
turbance of  this  condition  may  be  one  of 
the  causes  of  inflammation. 

To  test  the  influence  of  the  nervous 
force  in  engendering  the  inflammatory 
process,  we  must  not,  as  is  commonly 
done,  take  cases  of  the  effects  of  external 
injury.  Such  an  injury,  or  the  presence 
of  a  foreign  body,  is  supposed  to  excite 
inflammation  by  stimulating  the  nerves 
of  the  part,  and  by  changing,  through 
their  influence,  the  state  or  action  of 
the  blood-vessels.  This  may  be  true ;  but 
we  should  remember  that  when  a  com- 
mon injury  is  inflicted,  it  acts  not  only  on 
the  nerves  of  the  part,  but  also  on  its 
proper  tissues  ;  and  it  may  so  affect  the 
state  of  these  tissues,  that  the  changes  pro- 
duced in  them  may  be  the  excitant  of 
inflammation,  independent  of  the  affection 
of  the  nerves.  All  such  cases  as  these  are, 
thus,  ambiguous.  For  a  better  test,  we  must 
select  cases  in  which  the  excitant  of  inflam- 
mation acts  (at  least  in  the  first  instance) 
on  the  nervous  system  alone.  Such  cases 
are  those  already  referred  to.  When 
the  conjunctiva  is  inflamed  after  over- 
working of  the  eye,  we  cannot  suppose  that 
the  light,  by  its  direct  contact,  has  affected 
the  vessels,  or  the  nutritive  act,  in  the  con- 
junctiva :  it  can,  probably,  affect  either  of 
these  only  through  an  influence  reflected 
from  the  retina.  So,  when  irritation  of  the) 
urethra  excites  inflammation  in  the  testicle; 
when  the  irritation  of  teething  excites  it  in 
any  distant  part ;  when,  as  in  a  case  quoted 
from  Lallemand,  by  Dr.  Williams,  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  followed  the  application 
of  a  ligature  to  part  of  the  brachial  plexus  5 

*  Lecture  I.  p.  11. 
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in  these  and  the  like  cases — such  as  I  men- 
tioned in  the  first  lecture, — we  cannot  but 
refer  to  the  disturbance  of  the  nervous  force 
as  the  initiator  of  the  phenomena  of  inflam- 
mation. 

Now,  for  the  explanation  of  such  cases 
as  these,  there- appear  to  be  two  chief  theo- 
ries— 1.  It  may  be  that  the  nerves  distri- 
buted to  the  minute  blood-vessels  of  a  part 
may  be  so  affected  that  these  vessels  may 
dilate,  and  their  dilatation  may  produce  the 
other  phenomena  of  inflammation ;  or, 
2.  The  disturbance  of  the  nervous  force 
may  more  directly  interfere  with  the  pro- 
cess of  nutrition,  inasmuch  as  this  force 
exercises  always  some  influence  in  the  nu- 
trition of  each  part,  and  is  (as  one  may  say) 
one  among  the  plasturgio  forces. 

The  first  of  these  theories  has  lately  ac- 
quired a  dominant  place  in  systems  of  pa- 
thology, especially  in  those  of  Germany. 
The  principal  form  of  it,  which  has  been 
maintained  most  prominently,  by  Henle, 
has  enlisted  the  approval  ot  even  Roki- 
tansky,  and  is  largely  received,  professing 
to  explain  all  inflammations,  and  passing 
by  the  name  of  "  neuro-pathologicaL"  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  "  humoral"  and  all 
other  theories  of  inflammation.  This 
theory  may  be  thus  briefly  stated.  The 
exciting  cause  of  inflammation,  whether 
an  external  cause,  such  as  an  injury  of  a 
part,  or  an  internal  one,  such  as  diseased 
Blood,  acts,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the 
sensitive  centripetal  or  afferent  nerves  of 
the  part.  These  it  affects  as  a  stimulant, 
producing  in  them  an  excited  state,  which 
state,  being  conveyed  to  some  nervous 
centre,  is  thence  reflected  on  the  centrifugal 
or  motor  nerves  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
same,  or  some  other  related,  part.  This 
reflection,  however,  is  supposed  to  bring 
about  a  kind  of  antagonistic  sympathy, 
such  that,  instead  of  exciting  the  motor 
forces  of  the  blood-vessels  to  make  them 
contract,  it  paralyses  them,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  their  dilatation  or  relaxation. 
This  dilatation  being  established,  the  exu- 
dation, and  other  phenomena  of  inflam- 
mation, are  assumed  to  follow  as  natural, 
and  most  of  them  as  mechanical,  conse- 
quences. 

The  eminence  of  those  who  have  sup- 
ported this  hypothesis  makes  one  hesitate 
in  rejecting  it ;  and  yet  I  cannot  help  be- 
lieving it  to  be  groundless.  If  we  remem- 
ber that  parts  may  present  some  of  the 
phenomena  of  inflammation,  though  they 
have  no  nerves,  as  the  firmest  tendons  and 
articular  cartilages;  that  the  degrees  of 
inflammation  in  parts  bear  no  proportion 
to  the  amounts  of  pain  in  them  when  in- 
flamed ;  that  the  severest  pains  may  endure 
for  very  long  periods  with  only  trivial,  if 
any,  phenomena  of  inflammation;  that  the 


phenomena  of  the  so-called  reflex  paralysis 
are  rare,  equivocal,  and  altogether  insuffi- 
cient for  the  foundation  of  a  law  or  general 
principle ;  we  may  well  think  that  there 
can  be  no  sufficient  ground  for  the  inven- 
tion of  such  an  hypothesis  as  this.  And,  if 
we  add  that,  even  admitting  the  dilatation 
of  bloodvessels  as  a  possible  consequence 
of  the  stimulus  of  sensitive  nerves,  yet  the 
phenomena  of  even  simple  inflammation 
would  be  no  necessary  consequences 
thereof ;  that  the  varieties  of  inflammations 
would  be  quite  unintelligible  as  results  of 
similar  mechanical  disturbances  of  tbe  cir- 
culation ;  and  that  the  dilatation  of  blood- 
vessels, in  any  mechanical  way  produced,, 
is  followed  by  only  feeble  imitations  of  a 
part  of  the  inflammatory  process ;  then  we 
may  think  that  the  hypothesis,  if  all  its 
postulates  be  granted,  will  yet  be  insuffi- 
cient for  the  explanation  of  the  facts. 

I  believe  that,  if  we  would  have  any  clear 
thoughts  respecting  the  influence  of  the 
nerves  in  initiating  inflammations,  we  must 
first  receive  the  theory,  referred  to  in  the 
first  lecture,  that  a  certain  exercise  of  the 
nervous  force  is  habitually  and  directly 
engaged  in  the  act  of  normal  nutrition.  If 
we  admit  this,  there  can  be  little  diffi- 
culty in  believing  that  the  perturbations  of 
the  nervous  force  may  engender  the  inflam- 
matory mode  of  nutrition ;  especially  when 
we  see  the  normal  and  inflammatory  modes 
connected  through  such  intermediate  in- 
stances as  the  increase  of  secretions  when 
the  nerves  of  a  distant  part  are  stimulated. 

Now,  that  the  nervous  force  has  some 
other  influence  in  normal  nutrition  than 
can  be  explained  by  referring  to  it  only  the 
government  of  the  size  of  bloodvessels,  we 
have,  I  think,  ample  evidence ;  and  I  can- 
not but  wonder  at  the  stedfiutness  with 
which  some  maintain  or  imply  that  the 
nervous  force  can  manifest  itself  in  nothing 
but  impressions  on  the  mind,  and  muscular 
contraction-force.  So  limited  a  view  of 
the  convertibility  of  nervous  force,  is  such 
an  one  as  the  older  electricians  would  have 
held,  had  they  maintained  that  the  only 
possible  manifestations  of  electricity  were 
the  attractions  and  repulsions  of  light 
bodies,  or  that  the  electric  force  could 
never  be  made  to  appear  in  the  form  of 
magnetism,  of  chemical  action,  or  of  heat. 
We  are  too  much  shackled  with  these  nar- 
row dogmas  of  negation.  The  evidence  of 
the  correlation  and  mutual  convertibility 
of  the  physical  forces  might  lead  us  to  an- 
ticipate a  like  variety  of  modes  of  manifes- 
tation for  the  nervous  and  other  forces 
exercised  in  the  living  bodv-*    We  might 
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anticipate,  too,  that,  as  the  nervous  force 
has  its  origin  in  the  acts  of  nutrition  by 
which  the  nerve-substance  is  formed,  so,  by 
reciprocal  action,  its  exercise  might  affect 
the  nutritive  acts.  As  (for  illustration 
sake)  the  completed  blood  affects  all  the 
processes  by  which  itself  was  formed,  so, 
we  might  suppose,  would  the  nervous  force 
he  able  to  affect  all  the  acts  of  which  itself 
is  the  highest  product. 

But  we  need  not  be  content  with  these 
suppositions  of  the  direct  influence  of  the 
nervous  force  on  the  nutritive  act,  while  we 
remember  such  facta  as  these.  The  mind 
can  affect  all  nutrition,  but  it  can  do  so 
only  by  affecting,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
nervous  force;  and  its  effects  are  such 
changes  of  nutrition  as  cannot  be  referred 
to  mere  changes  of  the  sire  of  the  blood- 
vessels. Abstraction  of  the  nervous  in- 
fluence from  a  part  by  division,  or  other 
profound  injury,  of  its  nerves,  is,  as  a 
general  rule,  followed  by  serious  impairment 
of  its  nutrition,  ana  by  such  and  so 
various  impairments  as  cannot  be  accounted 
for  by  paralysis  of  the  bloodvessels.  The 
direct  influence  of  the  nervous  system  on 
both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  secre- 
tions is  a  fact  even  commonly  noticeable ; 
and  secretion  and  nutrition  are  so  similar 
processes  that  we  may  be  sure  they  are  ac- 
complished by  the  same  forces  similarly 
exercised* 

We  seem,  then,  to  have  sufficient  evidence 
thai  the  nervous  force  is  one  of  those  which 
(at  least  m  the  highest  animals)  are  en- 
geged  in  the  normal  act  of  nutrition  ;  and 
sufficient  evidence  that  inflammation  may 
ensue  in  consequence  of  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  force,  even  when  that  force  cannot 
have  acted  m  the  first  instance  on  the 
bloodvessels  of  the  inflamed  part.  I  think, 
therefore,  the  expression  is  justified,  that 
the  inflammation  of  a  part  may  have  its 
origin  in  disturbance  of  the  nervous  force 
which  is  normally  exercised  in  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  part,  and  which  is  exercised 
directly,  not  merely  through  the  govern- 
ment of  the  contractile  coats  of  the  blood- 
vessels. 

The  last  of  the  necessary  conditions  of 
normal  nutrition  in  a  part  is  the  healthy 
condition  of  the  part  itself.  If  a  part  be 
st  present  diseased,  it  will  be  apt  to  remain 
so,  because  of  the  continuance  of  the  same 
diseased  method  of  nutrition.  Now,  it  ap- 
pears highly  probable  that  a  disturbance 
of  the  healthy  state  of  a  part  may  intro- 
duce the  phenomena  of  inflammation. 
This  is  probabla  for  many  reasons ;  as, 
first,  from  analogy  with  normal  nutri- 

"  •  The  sabject  is  mors  folly  illustrated  la  (be 
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tion.  Generally,  the  principal  condi- 
tions of  nutrition  are  the  relative  and 
mutual  influences  of  the  elements  of  the 
tissues  and  the  blood.  More  particu- 
larly, the  condition  of  the  tissues  deter- 
mines, at  least  in  great  measure,  both  the 
quantity  and  the  rate  of  movement  of 
the  blood  supplied  to  them,  the  changes 
of  the  tissues,  whether  in  growth  or  de- 
crease, just  preceding  the  adapted  changes 
in  the  supply  of  blood.  So  we  may  believe 
a  change  in  a  part  anyhow  engendered 
may,  by  altering  its  relation  to  the  blood, 
alter  its  mode  of  nutrition ;  and  some  of 
the  changes  may  produce  the  inflamma- 
tory mode  of  nutrition,  together  with  the 
altered  supply  of  blood,  and  other  charac- 
teristic signs. 

Secondly,  we  may  judge  the  same  from 
the  analogy  between  inflammation  and 
the  process  of  repair.  Certainly  it  is 
the  state  of  the  injured  part  —  i.  e.  of 
its  proper  tissues,  not  of  its  nerves  and 
blood-vessels — which  determines  the  pro- 
cess of  repair:  and  some  of  the  processes 
of  repair  are  so  like  those  of  inflammation, 
that  they  are  commonly  identified,  and  are, 
perhaps,  not  capable  of  even  a  refined  dis- 
tinction. 

And  thirdly,  the  influence  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  proper  tissues  of  a  part  in 
initiating  inflammation  in  it,  is  illustrated 
by  more  direct  facts ;  such  as,  that  inju- 
ries of  parts  that  have  no  vessels  or  nerves 
are  followed  by  altered  modes  of  nutrition 
in  them,  these  modes  being  more  or  less 
exact  resemblances  of  inflammation.  Thus, 
e.  g .  it  ie  m  the  cornea,  lens,  vitreous  hu- 
mour, and  the  like,  after  injury. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  we  may  conclude 
that  inflammation  may  have  its  origin  in 
disturbance  of  the  normal  condition  of  the 
proper  tissues  of  a  part, — in  such  a  dis- 
turbance as  may  be  produced  by  injury, 
or  by  the  proximity  of  disease.  To  this 
source,  indeed,  I  should  be  disposed  to  refer 
nearly  all  inflammations  that  originate  in 
the  direct  application  of  local  stimuli,  whe- 
ther mechanical  or  chemical.  It  is  true, 
that,  in  most  cases,  the  stimulus  affects  at 
once  the  proper  elements  of  the  part,  its 
nerves,  and  its  bloodvessels,  so  that  we  can- 
not say  how  much  of  the  disease  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  affection  of  each;  but  the 
fact  that  a  process  resembling,  to  far  as  it 
goes,  that  of  inflammation  may  ensue  after 
injury  in  parts  that  have  neither  vessels  not 
nerves,  may  make  one  believe  that,  in  parts 
that  have  both,  the  inflammation  depends 
mainly  on  injury,  or  other  affection,  of  the 
proper  tissue. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  show  the! 
inflammation  may  take  its  rise,  may  here 
its  proximate  cause,  in  •  disturbance  of 
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any  one  of  the  conditions  of  nutrition. 
In  the  examination  of  different  cases,  we 
And  that,  even  while  any  three  of  the  four 
chief  conditions  may  be  normal,  yet  a 
qualitative  error  of  the  fourth  may  bring 
m  the  phenomenal  of  the  inflammatory 
process  and  method  of  nutrition.  In 
the  necessity  of  choosing  pointed  eases, 
I  may  asem  to  have  implied  that  it  k 
usual  for  miammatian  not  only  to  begin, 
■but  to  be  maintained,  by  an  error  is  one 
of  the  conditions  of  nutrition :  but'  this  is 
improbable.  Bather  we  may  believe,  that 
many  of  the  excitants  of  inflammation 
may  affect  at  once  more  than  one  of  the 
conditions  of  nutrition ;  and,  as  I  stated 
in  the  first  lecture,  it  is  nearly  certain  that 
in  every  inflammation,  after  a  short  con- 
tinuance, alt  the  conditions  of  the  nutritive 
process  are  alike  involved  in  error. 

P.8.— I  cannot  bat  fear,  lest,  having  sel- 
dom referred,  in  these  Lectures,  to  the 
works  of  those  who  have  written  on  Inflam- 
mation before  me,  I  may  seem  unready  to 
acknowledge  my  obligations  to  them,  or 
desirous  to  receive  unmerited  praise  for 
originality  of  observation  or  of  thought. 
Kothing  is  farther  from  my  intention*  or, 
I  believe,  from  my  custom.  The  truth  is, 
when  I  began  to  prepare  for  the  delivery 
of  the  lectures,  it  seemed  impossible  to 
study  their  subject-matter  by  both  reading 
and  personal  investigation :  its  extent  seem- 
ed almost  equally  boundless  in  books  and 
in  nature.  I  therefore  determined  to  occupy 
my  time  almost  exclusively  with  personal 
inquiries  and  reflections ;  and  to  add  the 
results  of  these  to  whatever  I  found  true 
in  the  knowledge  previously  acquired  by 
rending  or  by  earlier  examinations.  If  I 
had  had  time  to  study  the  vast  literature 
of  inflammation,  I  would  gladly  have  en- 
deavoured to  assign  to  its  proper  author 
whatever  foot  or  opinion  of  any  value 
these  lectures  may  contain ;  but  this  was 
Myoadhk :  and  now,  though  conscious  of 
being  largely  indebted,  I  am  quite  unable 
to  say  to  what  creditor  each  debt  is  due. 
But  I  gratefully  acknowledge  that  my 
greatest  obligations  were  incurred,  many 
yean  ago,  in  reading  the  works  on  Inflamma- 
tion of  Hunter,  Lawrence,  Twee  die,  James, 
and  Macartney ;  and  that,  more  recently,  I 
have  borrowed  both  facts  and  suggestions 
from  the  writings  of  Mr.  T ravers,  Dr.  Car- 
penter, Dr.  C.  J.B.William*,  and  my  valued 
friend  and  former  pupil  Mr.  Humphry. 
Hot  are  my  obligations  less  to  Bokitensky, 
Henle,  Yirchow,  Bernhardt,  and,  it  may  be, 
to  many  others  from  whom  I  may  nave 
derived  such  knowledge  that  I  ought  never 
to  have  forgotten  whence  it  came. 


CASS  07  MOLLTJBCUM  FUNGOIDE8,  QB  rt'BKB- 
CUU08A  BYPBXbOIDXA.  BY  V.  LVCTSS 
OOBVTSABT. 

Thx  patient,  a  female,  thirty-one  years  of 
age,  was  admitted  into  die  hospital,  Beaujon, 
under  the  oare  of  M-Huguier.  Her  general 
health  had  always  been  good,  and  she  was 
the  mother  of  three  healthy  infants.  She  had 
resided  two  years  in  Paris,  in  the  most  unfa- 
vourable h vgjenio  circumstances — in  a  damp 
room,  in  the  midst  of  rags  and  old  clothes, 
in  which  she  carried  on  a  brokerage.  In 
the  month  of  April,  1848,  there  appeared  on 
the  left  aide  of  her  neck  a  prominent  bluish- 
red  tumor,  of  firm  consistence.  When  first 
noticed  it  was  as  Urge  as  a  pea,  and  in 
the  course  of  six  weeks  acquired  the  size  of 
a  bean.  Three  months  afterwards,  this 
tumor  was  destroyed  with  Vienna  paste. 
Fifteen  days  afterwards,  eight  other  tumors 
appeared  on  the  abdomen,  which,  however, 
disappeared  in  a  short  time  without  treat- 
ment. Towards  the  end  of  September  she 
was  seized  with  paralysis  of  the  right  side  of 
the  face.  In  December,  ulceration  of  another 
tumor  on  the  loins  occurred.  Fresh 
tumors  also  shewed  themselves  on  the  legs, 
thighs,  abdomen,  chest,  and  arms.  At  the 
same  time,  numbness  and  partial  paralysis 
of  the  right  forearm  supervened ;  and  lastly, 
in  the  beginning  of  January  1849,  a  tumor 
appeared  on  the  middle  of  the  forehead. 

When  admitted  into  the  hospital,  this 
patient  had  upwards  of  a  hundred  tumors, 
varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  thatof 
a  large  nut,  and  in  colour  from  that  of  a 
rose  tint  to  deep  red,sdhering  by  broad  bases, 
and  presenting  on  their  summits  a  alight 
elevation  of  cuticle  from  beneath,  which 
eroded  a  scanty  yellowish  plastic  serosity. 
Some  of  these  tumors  were  ulcerated,  pre- 
senting a  pale  excavation,  with  depressed  or 
elevated  base,  granular  and  firm,  the  edges 
generally  everted :  some  were  covered  by  a 
layer  of  plastic  reddish  lymph.  Besides 
these,  large  whitish-opaque  bullet  were  seen 
on  various  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  ends  of 
the  fingers,  on  the  "unifa  ox  the  thumb 
index  finger,  and  on  the  back  of  the  wrist. 
These  bulla  were  surrounded  with  indu- 
rated inflamed  bases,  and  contained  pus. 

The  disease  did  not  yield  to  remedies,  aad 
shortly  the  patient  died. 

The  autopsy  showed  that  the  tumors  were 
composed  of  nbro-plastic  tissue,  with  great 
vascularity  of  the  superficial  lamnue  of  the 
skin.  Beneath  the  frontal  tumor,  the  peri- 
osteum was  thickened,  and  in  one  place  re- 
moved, leaving  the  bone  exposed.  Ulcera- 
tions of  the  palate  were  found.  Two  fibrous 
tumors  were  found  in  the  substance  of  the 
right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  also  several  in 
the  uterus  and  ovaries.   The  liver  was  fatty 
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Original  ©ommun(cationu. 

OVTHB 

INDUCTION  OF  PRISMA  TUBE 
LABOUR; 

WITH  CABBB. 

BT  GbOBOB  HABVBY,  SlTHOBOir, 
Castle  Hedingham,  Emeu. 

Any  interference  with  the  natural  process 
-of  uterine  gestation,  more  particularly 
any  attempt  to  produce  premature  la- 
bour, must  be  considered  unjustifiable, 
except  under  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances, endangering  the  life  both  of  the 
mother  and  child, — such  as  profuse  ute- 
rine haemorrhage  occurring  in  the  latter 
months  of  pregnancy,  or  the  previous 
■knowledge  of  such  deformity  of  the 
bones  of  the  pelvis  that  a  fcetus 
at  the  full  period  could  not  possibly 
pass  entire.  Under  these  circumstances 
an  attempt  to  produce  premature  labour 
may  be  not  only  justifiable  but  advan- 
ous,  as  I  nope  the  following  cases 
clearly  prove :  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that,  after  having  used  all  availa- 
ble means,  we  cannot  possibly  predict 
.the  time  at  which  labour  will  com- 
mence. 

Case  I. — On  Saturday,  April  11th, 
1840,  at  about  8  o'clock  p.m.,  I  was 

summoned  to  Mrs.  H  ,  who  was 

that  evening  suddenly  attacked  with 
heemorrhago  from  the  uterus  to  a  large 
amount  (probably  two  pints).  Has  met 
with  no  accident ;  was  previously  in 
good  health,  and  knows  no  cause  for 
this  occurrence.  Considers  herself 
wanting  full  six  weeks  of  her  time. 
Suffers  very  little  pain.  Bowels  cos- 
tive; pulse  weak  and  fluttering. — 9> 
Magnea.  Sulph.  5iij.;  Infus.  Rosa?  (c. 
duplici  portaone  Acidi),  Jvj. ;  si  una  t 
•cochl.  m&j .  ij .  4tis  q.  h.  To  be  kept  cool, 
and  in  a  recumbent  posture. 

12th,  10  o'clock  p.m. — Haemorrhage 
ceased  j  no  pain ;  bowels  relieved  twice 
during  the  night:  says  she  can  feel  the 
movements  of  the  child. — Rep.  Mist, 
sine  Magnes.  Sulph. 

April  13th. — Mo  haemorrhage;  more 
cheerful:  says  she  can  feel  the  child. 
1  thought  I  could  hear  the  child's  heart 
ly  the  stethoscope  just  above  the  crista 
ilii,  on  the  right  side,  but  am  not  certain. 


16th. — Again  summoned  at  6  o'clock 
this  morning.  Haemorrhage  returned 
to  an  alarming  amount  No  pain ;  very 
faint :  says  she  can  feel  the  child.  On 
examination,  per  v  agin  am,  I  found  the 
os  uteri  very  high  up, .  and  undilated, 
the  cervix  about  naif  an  inch  in  length. 
However,  I  succeeded  in  inserting  the 
tip  of  my  forefinger  just  within  the  en- 
trance of  the  os  uteri;  then  passing  a 
flexible  female  catheter,  with  a  perfora- 
tion at  its  extremity,  along  my  finger, 
it  readily  entered  the  cavity  of  the  ute- 
rus. I  now  passed  through  the  catheter 
a  stilette  with  a  sharp  point,  l-8th  of 
an  inch  longer  than  the  catheter,  and 
punctured  the  membranes:  a  large 
quantity  of  liquor  amnii  flowed  readily 
through  the  instrument,  and  the  hae- 
morrhage almost  immediately  ceased. 

1  then  gave  her  a  scruple  of  ergot  of 
rye,  which  I  repeated  at  8  o'clock,  no 
perceptible  effect  having  been  produced. 
10  o'clock. — Very  comfortable :  no  hae- 
morrhage, liquor  amnii  discharged  at 
intervals.  Slight  pain  in  the  abdomen 
and  loins.  Os  uteri  in  the  same  state: 
ordered  to  remain  in  bed  and  be  kept 
quiet — Q>  Pulv.  Sec  ale,  Jj. ;  Spt  iEther. 
Nitrici.Xij-;  Sacch.  albi,  3j. ;  Aqua?,  Jvj. 
Mix.    Sumat  cochl.  maj.  ij.  4ta  q.  horn. 

2  o'clock  p.m. — Slight  pains  in  the 
loins  and  abdomen :  no  haemorrhage. 
I  can  perceive  with  the  stethoscope  a 
confused  murmur  on  the  right  side  near 
the  crista  ilii,  ana  an  obscure  pulsation 
synchronous  with  the  pulse  at  the  wrist, 
probably  the  iliac  artery ;  but  nothing 
of  the  kind  perceptible  on  the  left  side. 
10  o'clock  p.m. — Slight  pains  still  con- 
tinue at  intervals,  but  no  haemorrhage. 
Os  uteri  in  the  same  state.  Complains 
much  of  faintness,  and  wishes  for  a  little 
beer,  which  I  have  permitted. 

16th. — Very  comfortable ;  rested  well 
last  night ;  took  half  a  pint  of  beer,  and 
some  bread  and  cheese,  with  great  relish. 
Very  desirous  of  getting  up,  which  I 
have  forbidden.  Os  uteri  remains  the 
same.  Still  alight  pains,  accompanied 
with  a  discharge  of  liquor  amnii.  The 
haemorrhage  having  ceased,  I  have  dis- 
continued the  ergot,  lest  the  constant 
contraction  of  the  uterus  should  destroy 
the  child,  which  the  mother  is  still  con- 
fident of  feeling :  to  have  broth  and 
gruel,  a  little  beer,  but  no  medicine. 

17th,  10  o'clock  a.m. — Pains  increased 
in  strength :  no  haemorrhage.  Os  uteri 
soft  and  -  slightly  dilated.  Presentation 
.pp^nfl,  the  head.  Ko(«^e 
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of  the  placenta  discoverable :  but  I  did 
not  interfere  much,  lest  I  should  do 
mischief.  2  o'clock  p.m. — Labour  pro- 
ceeding slowly:  08  uteri  moderately 
dilated;  presentation  natural.  Let  well 
alone.  7  o'clock  p.m. — A  messenger  to 
say  that  the  pains  were  very  severe. 
Found  the  os  uteri  fully  dilated,  but  no 
attachment  of  the  placenta  to  be  de- 
tected. At8h.  30m.  amalechild  was  born, 
which  immediately  cried  lustily.  After 
a  few  minutes,  the  pain  returning,  I 
grasped  the  uterus  through  the  abdomi- 
nal parietes,  and  the  placenta  was 
speedily  expelled,  without  any  traction 
by  the  cord,  and  without  any  hemor- 
rhage beyond  what  is  usual. 

On  carefully  examining  the  placenta, 
I  found  the  cord  inserted  about  an  inch 
from  its  edge.  At  this  part,  and  on 
either  aide,  the  chorion  was  separated 
from  the  edge  of  the  placenta  nearly 
half  its  circumference,  and  in  width 
about  half  an  inch.  In  this  part  there 
were  numerous  coagula;  but  I  could 
discern  no  evidence  of  the  spongy  por- 
tion having  been  separated  from  the 
uterus  previous  to  the  birth  of  the  child. 
I  was  unable  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
placenta,  whioh  I  was  desirous  of  pre- 
serving. Did  the  haemorrhage  proceed 
from  that  part  of  the  placenta  from 
which  the  chorion  was  separated? 

18th,  10  o'clock  a.m. — Mother  and 
child  quite  comfortable.  Ordered  the 
child  to  be  put  to  the  breast  The  re- 
covery of  the  mother  was  speedy  and 
complete. 

Cask  II.— On  the  20th  of  June,  1847, 
the  mother  of  L.  C.  called  to  inform 
me  that  her  daughter,  whom  I  had  de- 
livered with  the  crotchet  rather  more 
than  a  twelvemonth  since,  was  again 
pregnant  and  requested  my  attendance. 
She  could  not  say  when  it  might  be 
expected,  having  never  menstruated 
since  her  last  delivery,  but  thought  she 
must  be  more  than  half  her  time.  I 
now  informed  both  her  mother  and  her- 
self that  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
her  last  labour  arose  partly  from  the 
large  size  of  the  child,  but  principally 
from  the  unfortunate  deformity  ofher  own 
person  (a  very  Bhort  woman,  with  the 
promontory  of  the  sacrum  projecting 
to  little  more  than  two  inches  of  the 
pubis).  I  therefore  advised  her  to  allow 
me  to  induce  premature  labour  two 
months  before  the  full  period:  to  this 
she  made  not  the  slightest  objeotion. 
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I  then  desired  her  to  endeavour  to  re- 
collect the  time  at  which  she  had  quick- 
ened, informing  her  that  twenty  weeks, 
from  that  time  would  amount  to  the 
full  period,  and  that  I  wished  to  bring 
on  labour  eight  weeks  before  the  regu- 
lar time. 

August  7th. — Being  in  attendance  on 
a  neighbour,  I  called  on  her,  when  she 
informed  me  that  she  was  very  uncom- 
fortable, on  account  of  the  great  size 
and  weight  of  her  body,  and  that  she 
considered  she  had  barely  two  months- 
before  her  full  period  would  be  com- 
pleted. This  was  about  noon.  I  pro- 
mised to  see  her  in  the  evening,  and  de- 
sired she  would  summon  her  mother,, 
and  have  everything  prepared,  as  I 
should  endeavour  to  bring  on  labour,, 
with  the  hone  of  savins  the  child,  and. 
without  risk  to  herself.  5  o'clock  p.m. 
— Found  no  difficulty  in  reaching  the 
os  uteri  with  the  forefinger  of  my  left- 
hand,  on  which  I  introduced  a  flexible 
female  catheter,  perforated  at  its  extre- 
mity, and  passed  it  fairly  through  the 
os  uteri  till  it  met  with  some  resistance. 
I  then  passed  a  stiletto,  and  the  liquor 
amnii  flowed  freely  through  the  catheter. 
I  desired  her  to  remain  in  bed,  and  to- 
send  to  me  when  labour  pains  com- 
menced. 11  o'clock  p.m. — Her  mother 
called  to  inform  me  that  she  had  felt 
a  few  very  slight  pains,  and  that  the 
waters  were  constantly  dribbling  away. 
Desired  to  be  called  if  the  pains  in- 
creased either  in  strength  or  frequency. 

8th,  12h.  80m.  noon. — Pains  rather 
more  frequent,  but  very  slight — Secale. 
Cornuti,3j.8tatim.  7o'clockp.M. — Pains 
stronger;  os  uteri  fairly  dilated;  head  pre- 
senting, but  advances  very  slowly.  Half- 
past  ten :  delivery  completed  29  hours 
and  a  half  after  puncturing  the  mem- 
branes. Child,  a  son — still-born;  seve- 
ral patches  of  ecchymoais  on  different 
parts  of  its  body,  particularly  oneaex- 
tending  over  the  whole  of  the  nght 
shoulder,  and  another  covering  the  en- 
tire scalp.  This  I  consider  to  have 
been  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  ute- 
rus after  the  evacuation  of  the  liquor 
amnii;  and  this  pressure,  although  the 
pains  were  never  violent  may  have 
caused  the  death  of  the  foetus,  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  advanced  be- 
yond the  sixth  month;  therefore  the 
woman  must  have  made  an  erroneous 
calculation.  I  would  not  except  in 
cases  of  hemorrhage,  or  some  other  ex-  * 
traordinary  emergency,  advise  premature  : 
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delivery  earlier  than  the  thirty-second 
week  of  ntero-gestataon,  which  was  the 
time  represented  to  me  in  the  present 
instance. 

Case  HI. —  December  24th,  1849. 
L.  G.  this  morning  called  to  inform  me 
that  she  was  again  pregnant,  and  in  her 
twenty-seventh  week :  that  she  was  con- 
fident of  the  correctness  of  her  calcula- 
tion, and  begged  that  T  would  again  de- 
liver her  before  the  full  time.  I  enjoined 
her  to  pay  strict  attention  to  the  state  of 
her  bowels,  and  to  let  me  know  if  at  any 
lame  she  had  pain  or  uneasiness,  and 
desired  her  to  hare  everything  prepared, 
as  I  intended  to  be  with  her  eight  weeks 
before  the  full  period. 

Thursday,  January  24,  1850.  —  I 
visited  her  this  morning,  informed  her 
that  I  intended  to  be  with  her  on  the 
following  Monday,  January  28,  gave  her 
some  aperient  medicine,  and  engaged 
her  husband's  mother  to  be  in  attend- 
ance. 

28th. — On  examining  per  vaginam  I 
could  just  reach  the  os  uteri,  but  not 
sufficiently  to  introduce  a  catheter  with 
certainty;  therefore  gave  her  Sec  ale  Cor- 
nuti,  3j.  at  12  o'clock.  5  o'clock  p.m. — 
Has  had  slight  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
and  vomited  twice.  I  can  now  reach 
the  os  uteri  with  ease,  and  therefore  in 
traduced  the  catheter  and  punctured  the 
membranes,  as  in  her  former  labour. 
Desired  her  to  remain  in  bed,  and  send 
for  me  if  the  pains  increased. 

29th,  9  o'clock  a.m. — But  little  in- 
crease of  pain.  Liquor  amnii  has  been 
freely  discharged.  Os  uteri  soft,  but 
very  slightly  dilated.  5  o'clock  p.m. — 
Much  the  same.  Resolved  not  to  repeat 
the  ergot ;  as  in  her  former  labour  I  sus- 
pected it  bad,  by  exciting  the  uterine 
action,  caused  the  bruises  and  conse- 
quent death  of  the  child :  the  dose  given 
yesterday,  with  the  view  of  dilating  the 
os  uteri  and  bringing  it  within  reach, 
could  have  no  such  effect,  as  the  mem- 
branes were  not  then  ruptured. 

30th,  11  o'clock  a.m. — Pains  increasing 
in  strength  and  frequency ;  but  I  cannot 
discover  any  presenting  park  She 
assures  me  that  the  child  is  living, 
but  I  cannot  ascertain  it  by  the  stetho- 
scope. Bowels  relieved  this  morning. 
4  o  clock  p.m. — Os  uteri  more  dilated. 
I  can  just  feel  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
head  resting  on  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 
t  .  11  o'clock  p.m. — Pains  rapidly  increas- 
. :  .  ing,  and  very  severe.   I  can  now  clearly 


distinguish  the  head  just  entering  the 
pelvis.  12  o'clock. — Head  gradually 
advancing.  At  10  minutes  before  1 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  during  a  very 
severe  pain,  the  child  was  expelled, 
about  56  hours  after  puncturing  the 
membranes.  The  head  was  much  flat- 
tened and  elongated,  but  the  child 
breathed,  and  cried  feebly:  wrapped  it 
in  a  warm  flannel,  and  placed  it  in  a 
woman's  lap  before  the  fire,  the  night 
being  intensely  cold.  In  about  half  an 
hour,  having  given  it  a  teaspoonful  of 
weak  gin  and  water,  it  began  to  cry 
strongly,  and  to  breathe  with  freedom. 
After  having  given  the  usual  directions 
for  the  care  of  the  mother,  to  whom  I 
gave  thirty  drops  of  Tinct  Opii,  I  di- 
rected the  child  to  be  Washed  and 
wrapped  in  a  warm  flannel,  and,  on 
account  of  the  extreme  cold,  to  be  placed 
in  a  warm  bed  with  the  woman  who 
first  received  it,  but  not  with  the  mother, 
lest  she  should  be  disturbed  by  its  pre- 
sence, and  npt  to  be  dressed  before  my 
visit  in  the  morning. 

31st,  lOh.  30m.  a.m. — The  mother  has 
passed  a  tolerable  night,  and  is  comfort- 
able this  morning.  The  child  breathed 
freely,  and  cried  loudly  till  about  9  o'clock 
this  morning,  when  the  mother,  awaking 
from  a  sound  sleep,  found  it  dead  by  her 
side,  whither  it  had  been  conveyed  con- 
trary to  my  positive  orders. 

February  1st — Very  comfortable. 

3rd. — As  well  as  women  usually  are. 
Bowels  relieved  naturally  this  morning. 

Case  IT.  — Mrs.  Elizabeth  C  > 

Feb.  22nd,  1850,  sent  this  evening  in 
great  haste  to  inform  me  she  was  in  la- 
bour. On  my  arrival  I  found  that,  ac- 
cording to  her  own  reckoning,  she  wanted 
full  teu  weeks  of  her  full  time,  but  was 
alarmed  by  a  sudden  attack  of  h»mor- 
rhage  unattended  with  pain.  The  hae- 
morrhage was  slight,  but,  as  she  was 
greatly  alarmed,  I  remained  with  her 
about  two  hours.  No  pains  coming  on,  I 
desired  her  to  remain  in  the  recumbent 
position,  to  be  kept  cool,  and  have  no 
stimulants.  I  then  gave  her  twenty 
drops  of  Tinct.  Opii,  and  left  her. 

23rd. — Slept  well  during  the  night 
No  pain.  Hemorrhage  continues,  in  a 
fluid  state.  No  coagula;  no  heat  or 
tenderness  of  the  abdomen.  Says  she 
feels  the  child  very  clearly.  Pulse  firm, 
and  not  too  frequent.  On  examination 
per  vaginam,  with  the  intent  of  ruptur- 
ing  the  membranes,  I  found  that  I  could 
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not  reach  the  os  uteri:  I  therefore  gave 
a  scruple  of  ergot,  hoping  to  excite  the 
action  of  the  uterus,  and,  as  soon  as  I 
could  get  my  finger  introduced,  intended 
to  perforate  the  membranes  with  the  ca- 
theter.   The  ergot  produced  sickness 
and  a  little  pain  in  the  abdomen.  After 
abont  an  hour,  on  examination,  I  could 
just  reach  the  os  uteri,  but  not  sufficient 
to  introduce  my  finger    The  haemor- 
rhage has  nearly  ceased  ;  and,  as  I  sus- 
pect the  placenta  is  situated  near  or  over 
the  os  uteri,  it  will  be  hazardous  to  try 
the  catheter,  which  might  pierce  the  pla- 
centa and  increase  the  haemorrhage. — 
R>  Secale  Cornuti,  5j-J  Aquae,  Jviij. 
Cogue  ad  Jvj.  et  cola.   Sumat  cochl. 
maj.  ij.  4  v.  6.  q.  h. 

24th. — Much  the  same.  Mixture 
caused  sickness,  but  no  pain.  To  re- 
main in  bed,  take  nourishing  food,  but 
no  stimulants. 

26th. — Haemorrhage  nearly  ceased. 
Is  very  desirous  of  getting  up,  which  I 
have  strictly  forbidden. 

26th. — Contrary  to  my  orders,  she 
came  down  stairs  this  morning,  but,  be- 
coming very  sick  and  faint,  she  was 
obliged  to  return  to  bed.  No  increase 
of  haemorrhage,  but  complains  of  con- 
stant nausea.  Bowels  relieved  this 
morning. — $t  Sodas  Carbon.  3ij. ;  Tinct 
Cardam.  comp.,5\j.;  Infus.  Gent  comp., 
Aq.  Menth  Pip.  aa.  Jiij.  Mix.  Sumat 
cochl.  ij.  ter  in  die. 

27th. — Considers  herself  better  to-day. 
Very  little  haemorrhage ;  no  pain ;  ap- 
petite good.  The  neighbouring  gentry 
are  exceedingly  kind  in  sending  sup- 
plies of  food;  but  I  have  strictly  for- 
bidden wine,  spirits,  or  beer. — Rep.  Mis- 
tora  ut  beri. 

March  1st — The  membranes  ruptured 
spontaneously!  ast  night  abont  12  o  clock, 
when  I  was  immediately  summoned. 
Found  a  very  copious  discharge  of  liquor 
amnii,  and  some  increase  of  hasmor 
rbage,  but  no  coagula,  and  very  slight 
pain.  On  examination,  the  os  uteri  was 
easily  felt ;  but  I  could  only  juatintroduce 
the  extremity  of  my  finger.  The  cer- 
vix uteri  is  about  an  inch  in  length,  and 
very  nabby.—-Capt  Pulv.  Secalis  Cornuti, 
3j.  statim.  After  remaining  with  her 
about  an  hour,  finding  no  increase  of 
pain  or  any  indication  of  labour,  I  left 
her,  desiring  to  be  sent  for  if  pain  or 
haemorrhage  occurred. 

2nd. — Liquor  amnii,  deeply  tinged 
with  blood,  continues  to  dribble  away, 


but  without  pain.  Vomited  after  I  left 
her  yesterday,  and  still  complains  of 
nausea  and  faintness :  pulse  84,  and  of 
good  strength;  bowels  regular. — Rep. 
Mist  c.  Infus.  Gent,  as  prescribed  Feb. 
20th. 

5th. — Much  the  same ;  no  indications 
of  labour;  os  uteri  in  the  same  state. 
Complains  of  being  so  long  confined  to 
bed ;  but  I  explained  to  her  Mends  and 
herself  the  danger  of  allowing  her  to 
get  up.  Says  her  medicine  comforts 
ber.— -Rep.  Mist. 

1 0th. — Received  a  message  from  Mrs. 
G  ,  a  lady  residing  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, requesting  that  I  would  summon 
any  assistance  if  I  considered  it  neces- 
sary, offering  to  pay  the  expense,  even  if 
I  thought  proper  to  summon  either  of 
the  London  practitioners  in  midwifery. 

11th. — No  alteration.  .1  now  deter- 
mined to  avail  myself  of  the  very  liberal 

offer  of  Mrs.  G  ,  considering  that  if 

anything  unfavourable  should  occur  I 
should  be  deservingly  censured  for  not 
calling  further  assistance.  I  therefore 
called  on  my  friend  Mr.  Carwardine,  of 
Earl's  Colne,  and  gave  him  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  case;  on  hearing  which,  he 
replied  that  he  had  been  so  many  years 
unaccustomed  to  midwifery  practice, 
that  he  did  not  feel  sufficient  confidence 
to  act  in  the  present  case,  but  considered 
that  my  treatment  hitherto  had  been 
very  judicious,  and  that  at  present  I  was 
not  warranted  in  further  interference. 
However,  he  recommended  me  to  state 
the  case  to  his  neighbour  Mr.  Taylor, 
of  Earl's  Come,  a  general  practitioner, 
about  my  own  standing  in  the  profes- 
sion .  We  immediately  went  together  to 
Mr.  Taylor's  house,  and,  on  stating  the 
case,  Mr.  Taylor  agreed  with  Mr.  Car- 
wardine and  myself,  that  until  more  ur- 
gent symptoms  presented  themselves  the 
case  had  better  be  left  to  nature.  How- 
ever, he  accompanied  me  to  the  patient's 
house,  and  after  a  patient  examination 
per  vaginam,  and  repeated  questions 
relative  to  her  former  and  present  feel- 
ings, decided  that  further  interference 
was  not  required.  We  therefore  desired 
her  to  keep  perfectly  quiet,  and  endea- 
voured to  comfort  her  by  assuring  her 
that  we  all  considered  it  best  not  to  in- 
terfere ;  that  although  true  labour  pains 
might  be  daily  or  hourly  expected,  it 
was  possible  that  she  might  complete 
the  full  period. 
April  1st— A  hasty  messenger  abont 
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6  o'clock  this  evening,  informing  me 
of  a  sudden  gush  of  blood  to  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  had  just  taken  place. 
On  my  arrival  the  hoemorrhage  had 
nearly  ceased :  no  pain.  On  examina- 
tion the  os  uteri  presented  the  same 
closed  condition  as  before :  I  therefore 
enjoined  perfect  quiet,  the  application 
of  cold  vinegar  and  water  to  the  pubes, 
and  left  her. 

2nd. — Haemorrhage  nearly  ceased. 

4th,  7  o'clock  p.m. — A  sudden  acces- 
sion of  pain,  but  without  hemorrhage 
On  examination  I  found  the  os  uteri 
well  dilated,  and  flaccid.  Breech  of  the 
child  presenting :  pains  strong,  and  at 
short  intervals.  I  had  fully  expected  a 
presentation  of  the  placenta,  but  on  the 
most  careful  examination  can  discover 
nothing  of  the  kind.  At  45  minutes 
after  8  o'clock,  full  five  weeks  after  the 
rupture  of  the  membranes,  the  child,  a 
female,  was  expelled,  apparently  want- 
ing 7  or  8  weeks  of  the  full  period :  after 
gasping  with  attempts  at  respiration  for 
about  three  minutes,  it  expired.  The 
placenta,  which  was  situated  at  the  back 
part  of  the  uterus,  near  the  fundus,  was 
thrown  off  about  ten  minutes  after  the 
birth  of  the  child ;  but  no  appearance 
as  though  any  part  of  it  had  been  torn 
or  prematurely  detached  could  be  de- 
tected.— Sumat  Tinct.  Opii,  gtt  xxx. 

5th. — Very  comfortable,  and  as  well 
as  women  usually  are,  and  very  thankful 
for  my  attention.  Her  complete  reco- 
very was  not  interrupted  by  any  unto- 
ward circumstance. 

Castle  Hedingfaun,  Mar  90th,  1850. 


TREATMENT  OT  BtTEWB.    BY  DB.  BEB8S. 

Among  the  most  numerous  cases  brought 
into  the  surgical  wards  of  charity  hospitals 
everywhere,  may  be  reckoned  the  injuries 
received  by  buns  and  scalds,  which,  when 
extensive,  are  too  often  fatal.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  these  injuries,  we  have  had  great 
experience  and  uniform  success,  when  the 
patients  were  brought  in  soon  after  the  in- 
jury. No  fatal  case  of  recent  burn  or 
scald  has  occurred  in  the  hospital,  although 
several  have  been  extensive  and  severe. 
The  universal  treatment  of  all  such  cases  is 
to  cover  the  parts  with  wheaten  flour 
thrown  over  the  wounds  by  a  dredging- 
box,  which,  if  thoroughly  done  so  as  to 
exclude  the  air,  and  prevent  its  tempera* 
ture  from  reaching  the  suffering  tissues, 
will  afford  instant  relief  from  pain,  and 
allay  ail  that  nervous  irritation  which  is 


the  chief  source  of  immediate  danger  in  all 
cases  of  extensive  burns.  We  have  had  op- 
portunity to  test  this  practice  in  terrible 
burns  occasioned  by  explosions  of  gun- 
powder, in  scalds  from  the  bursting  of 
steam-boilers,  in  examples  of  persons  while 
drunk  falling  into  the  fire,  and  others  in 
which  the  clothes  were  burnt  off  the  body 
by  the  combustion  of  spirit  gas,  &c.  In  aU 
these  cases, — and  in  some  of  them  scarcely 
any  portion  of  the  body  had  escaped, — 
and  notwithstanding,  in  a  few  of  them,  the 
integuments  were  literally  baked,  so  that 
extensive  and  deep-seated  suppuration  and 
sloughing  were  inevitable,  and  had  after- 
wards to  be  endured, — the  external  appli- 
cation of  the  flour  was  in  the  first  instance 
our  only  remedy,  and  this  was  continued 
for  one  or  more  days  while  the  acute  effects 
of  the  injury  demanded  it.  The  superficial 
portions  of  the  burn  or  scald  would  often 
heal  under  this  application  alone ;  and  the 
solutions  of  continuity,  more  or  less  deep, 
which  remained  open  and  discharging,  were 
then  dressed  with  lime-water  and  oil,  by 
means  of  a  feather,  to  which  creosote  was 
added  if  the  granulations  were  alow,  or  the 
sloughs  tardy  in  becoming  loose.  Under 
this  dressing  the  most  formidable  burns 
have  been  healed ;  and,  even  when  the  face 
has  been  involved,  there  has  been  scarcely 
any  considerable  deformity.  In  one  of  our 
patients,  the  face  being  horribly  burned  by 
an  accidental  explosion  of  gunpowder,  the 
grains  of  powder  having  been  embedded  in 
the  skin,  very  great  apprehensions  were  in- 
dulged that  the  discolouration  thus  pro- 
duced would  permanently  disfigure  and 
deform  the  countenance.  But,  after  the 
persistent  application  of  the  flour  for  three 
successive  days,  and  until  the  tumefaction 
of  the  face  and  head  had  subsided,  it  was 
found  that,  with  a  few  applications  of  the 
lime-water  dressing,  the  cicatrization  was 
complete,  and  even  the  discolouration  was 
removed. 

If  this  simple  remedy  were  resorted  to 
in  the  severe  scalds  sometimes  occurring 
from  explosions  of  steam-boat  boilers,  <tc.» 
there  can  be  little  doubt  tliat  the  fatality 
of  such  burns  would  be  very  rare ;  while 
the  popular  and  mischievous  methods  of 
applying  raw  cotton,  oil,  molasses,  salt, 
alcohol,  spirits  of  turpentine,  sugar  of  lead 
water,  ice,  Ac.,  to  extensive  and  deep  burnt, 
are  all  of  them  injurious,  and  often  destruc- 
tive to  life. — American  Journal  of  Med. 
Science*,  1860. 

%•  "When  the  burn  is  superficial,  one  of 
the  best  applications  is  to  cover  the*  akin 
with  a  varnish  of  dextrine  applied  in  suc- 
cessive layers.   Probatum  eel. 
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A  CABS  OV 

DISEASE  OF  THE  SPINAL  COED, 

nr  WHICH  THB  SYMPTOMS 

wanxiwm  vrox  a  mm  ooia> : 

BMALIrPOX  HAD  PBKCRDKD   OWR  TBAB, 
AND  INJURY  TO  THB  BPIHK 
TWELVE  TBABfl. 

BT  J.  F.  M  ARSON, 
Burgeon  to  the  Small- Pox  and  Vaccination 
Hospital,  London. 

(Read  at  the  Weitmintter  Medical  Society, 
May  11, 1880.) 


The  subject  I  am  desirous  of  bringing 
under  your  notice  this  evening,  is  a  case 
of  disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  I  will  endeavour  to 
relate  to  you  as  accurately  as  I  can,  just 
as  they  appeared  during  the  progress  of 
the  patient's  illness,  and  after  death  on 
dissection. 

Joseph  Thomas,  a  black,  a  native  of 
Nova  Scotia,  22  years  of  age,  was  at- 
tacked, in  the  beginning  of  March  1845, 
with  symptoms  such  as  are  produced 
by  a  common  cold.  He  had  been  em- 
ployed as  a  servant  in  the  wards  of  the 
Small-Pox  Hospital  for  about  twelve 
months,  subsequently  to  being  a  patient 
there  with  small-pox,  whioh  disease  he 
had  in  a  mild  form.  He  was  an  active, 
intelligent  man,  of  middle  size,  and 
rather  slight  farm.  During  the  first 
few  days  of  his  illness  he  was  allowed 
to  ait  up  and  amuse  himself,  without 
doing  any  work ;  but  the  symptoms  of 
his  disease  increasing,  he  was,  with 
some  reluctance,  prevailed  on  to  con- 
fine himself  to  bed :  his  pulse  at  that 
time  was  soft,  and  from  90  to  100  in 
the  minute.  He  had  thirst,  a  furred 
tongue,  and  copious  perspirations.  At 
the  end  of  a  week  he  complained  of 
stiffness  of  his  neck,-  and  pain  on  at- 
tempting to  move  his  head  from  side  to 
side;  and  he  stated  that  he  had  had  flying 
pains  in  his  neck  and  shoulders  at 
night,  occasionally,  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks  past.  After  being  confined  to 
his  bed  for  about  a  fortnight,  he  began 
gradually  to  lose  the  use  of  his  arms, 
and  subsequently  of  his  lower  extremi- 
ties. This  was  followed  by  retention 
of  urine,  and  his  stools  were  passed 
involuntarily.  His  bladder  was  emp- 
tied night  and  morning  with  the  ca- 
theter for  ten  days,  when  he  passed 


his  water  also  unconsciously ;  and  from 
this  time  there  was  a  constant  dribbling 
of  urine,  the  bladder  remaining  in  a 
contracted  state.  He  had  complete  loss 
of  voluntary  motion  in  all  parts  sup- 
plied with  nerves  below  the  fourth  pair 
of  cervical  nerves.  Sensation,  how- 
ever, did  not  appear  to  be  in  any  re- 
spect altered,  either  by  increase  or  dimi- 
nution. Increased  sensibility  is  con- 
sidered by  Ollivier*  a  sign  that  the 
membranes  of  the  cord  are  inflamed ; — 
diminished  sensibility,  a  sign  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  cord  itself.  The  patients 
respiration  was  easy  and  free,  his  deglu- 
tition good,  and  he  was  without  pain  in 
any  part  of  his  body,  except  in  his 
neck,  and  only  there  on  motion.  His 

3 petite  was  good,  and  he  slept  well, 
e  had  no  pain  on  percussion  over  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  vertebra?,  no 
rigors,  and  no  headache.  His  intellect 
was  in  no  way  affected  all  through  his 
illness,  nor  was  there  any  indication  of 
his  brain  being  implicated.  Amongst 
the  most  common  and  the  most  striking 
symptoms  described  by  Ollivier  and 
Abercrombie,  in  their  works  on  diseases 
of  the  spinal  cord  and  membranes,  are 
muscular  rigidity,  twitohings,  or  convul-  - 
sions :  yet  there  were  no  such  signs  to 
guide  us  in  the  case  now  under  our  con- 
sideration ; — no  movements  could  be  ex- 
cited in  either  the  upper  or  lower  extre- 
mities by  tickling  the  soles  of  the  feet 
or  palms  of  the  hands,  or  other  parts  ef  ' 
body,  with  a  feather. 

It  was,  however,  tolerably  evident, 
from  the  symptoms  detailed  above,  thjrt 
there  was  some  mischief  going  on  in- 
sidiously in  the  spine,  most  likely  of  an  ■ 
inflammatory  nature ;  but  from  the  soft- 
ness of  the  patient's  pulse,  and  the  pre- 
fuse  perspiration,  it  was  not  judged  to- 
be  proper  to  employ  general  bleeding; 
and  there  was  no  pain  nor  tenderness 
on  percussion  over  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses, to  indicate  where  local  bleeding 
might  be  of  service.  Purgatives  and 
saline  medicines  were  administered ;  the 
patient  was  kept  in  bed,  and  on  low 
diet.  Bleeding  not  seeming  to  be  ad- 
missible, he  was  very  early  brought 
under  the  influence  of  mercury,  so  as  to 
make  his  gums  sligh  tly  tender,  which  was 
continued  for  more  than  a  fortnight; 
and  a  narrow  blister  was  applied  from 
the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the  lumbar 
region.   The  greatest  care  was  taken 
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to  keep  bis  bed  as  dry  as  possible,  by 
the  use  of  the  urinal,  Ac.;  but  from 
his  constantly  lying  in  one  position, 
without  the  power  of  mov\ng  in  any 
way,  he  soon  had  a  sore  funned  over 
the  sacrum.  Directly  that  this  sore 
was  discovered,  he  was  placed  .on  an 
India-rubber  collar  or  crescent ;  but  a 
large  slough  formed,  which  appeared  to 
be  the  proximate  cause  of  death,  after 
.  an  illness  of  seven  weeks.  Not  the 
least  pain  was  ever  felt  in  the  wound 
over  the  sacrum,  although  sensation 
was  good  in  all  other  parts  of  the  body. 
I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  state  here, 
that,  owing  to  the  great  pain  experi- 
enced in  moving  the  head  forward,  I 
predicted,  three  weeks  before  the  pa- 
tient's death,  that  there  was  pus  in 
front  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spi- 
nal cord,  but  that  in  all  likelihood  the 
cord  itself  was  not  materially  diseased 
in  this  part ;  because  the  muscles  of  the 
chest  and  abdomen  were  nsed  in  breath 
ing,  which  would  most  likely  not  have 
been  the  case  had  the  cord  been  se- 
riously diseased  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  spine.  This  prognosis  proved  to 
be  correct  on  dissection. 

Post  mortem  anamination.  —  Lapse  of 
time  after  death,  twenty-four  hours.  The 
spine  was  car  efully  examined  in  its  whole 
course.  There  was  purulent  deposit  on 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  theca  verte- 
bralis,  occupying  about  5-6ths  of  the 
whole  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the 
canal ;  but  the  cord  itself  in  this  part 
was  not  diseased.  About  six  inches  of 
the  membrane  of  the  dorsal  portion  of 
the  cord  was  much  congested,  and  its 
cellular  tissue  infiltrated  with  a  gelati- 
nous effusion,  opposite  to  the  lower 
dorsal  vertebra.  The  entire  cord  was 
somewhat  softer  than  natural;  portions 
of  which,  of  variable  extent,  were  com- 
pletely disorganised,  and  reduced  to  a 
semi-fluid  condition.  The  fluid  found 
in  the  vertebral  canal  could  not  be  said 
to  be  in  unusual  quantity.  The  me- 
dulla oblongata  and  pons  varolii  ap- 
peared to  be  quite  healthy.  Some  years 
ago,  when  a  boy  about  ten  years  old, 
this  man  received  an  injury  from  a 
horse,  by  being  thrown  down  and  tram- 
pled upon;  but  there  was  no  breach 
of  surface,  the  parts  at  the  time  ap- 
pearing only  to  have  been  bruised :  but 
now,  two  of  the  right  transverse  pro- 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  dorsal 
vertebra  were  discovered  to  have  been 
fractured  opposite  to  the  softened  and 


congested  part  of  the  cord  and  mem- 
branes ;  and  in  the  areolar  tissue  sur- 
rounding these  transverse  processes 
there  was  slight,  but  evident  purulent 
infiltration.  The  processes  were  loose, 
and  the  separated  or  disunited  ends  in 
a  state  of  ulceration :  they  did  not  ap- 
pear ever  to  have  united  after  the  frac- 
ture :  but  of  this  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  with  certainty.  Ample  evidenco 
being  found  at  once,  on  opening  the 
spine,  to  account  for  all  the  symptoms 
of  disease  shown  during  the  fatal  ill- 
ness, other  parts  of  the  body  were  not 
examined. 

I  looked  upon  this  case  at  the  time  as 
one  of  those  untoward  occurrences  and 
intricate  forms  of  disease,  that  we 
meet  with  every  now  and  then  in  prac- 
tice, the  approach  of  which  it  is  perhaps 
impossible  Tor  us  to  foresee,  or,  if  fore- 
seen, to  prevent  Considerable  mis- 
chief has  usually  been  done  in  such 
cases,  and  the  disease  has  made  great 
progress  before  the  symptoms  of  it  are 
such  as  to  guide  us  to  a  decision  as  to 
what  is  probably  going  on.  The  pa- 
tient in  this  instance  had  been  at  work 
just  before  his  illness  appeared,  clean- 
ing the  balusters  of  a  staircase,  and 
being  an  industrious  man  he  had 
worked  hard,  and  perspired  freely,  on  a 
cold  windy  day  in  the  spring,  with  a 
window  open  at  the  top  of  the  stair- 
case, and  another  at  the  bottom  This  I 
look  upon  as  a  most  dangerous  position 
for  a  person  to  be  working  in :  I  had 
remonstrated  with  him  for  doing  so; 
and  I  have  remonstrated  with  others 
since  repeatedly  for  the  same  thing, 
but  all  to  no  purpose :  they  seem  to  en- 
joy the  breeze,  and  disregard  the  cau- 
tion given.  It  is,  however,  likely  that 
the  mischief  thus  done  would  have 
passed  away  as  a  common  cold,  but  for 
the  predisposition  to  disease  arising 
from  the  injury  received  from  the  hone 
some  years  previously,  influenced  some- 
what, probably,  also  oy  his  late  attack 
of  small-pox.  Injured  parts  are  dis- 
posed to  take  on  morbid  action  when 
brought  under  exciting  causes.  Of  this 
we  must  all  have  seen  examples.  A 
striking  instance  came  under  my  notice 
a  few  years  ago : — A  sailor,  on  jumping 
from  his  ship  to  the  pier,  lost  his  ba- 
lance, and  fell  back  on  the  ship,  striking 
the  calf  of  his  leg  against  the  side  of 
the  vessel.  No  harm  came  of  the  blow 
at  the  time ;  but  several  months  after- 
wards  ho  caught  small-pox,  and  in  the 
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progress  of  the  disease  a  deep  abscess 
formed  in  the  calf  of  the  leg,  between 
the  gastrocnemius  and  sole  us  muscles, 
which  I  had  occasion  to  open,  and  had 
to  cut  completely  through  the  gastroc- 
nemius muscle  of  a  strong  muscular 
man  before  I  reached  the  pus. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  by  some, 
that  this  man  with  disease  of  the  spinal 
cord  ought  to  have  been  bled  at  the 
onset  of  his  illness;  and  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say,  if  we  could  then  have 
been  quite  sure  what  was  going  on, 
and  what  would  be  the  result,  that  it 
might  not  have  been  serviceable':  but 
I  have  stated  that  there  were  reasons 
against  bleeding — namely,  a  soft  pulse, 
profuse  perspirations,  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  black.    Blacks  do  not,  in 
-this  country,  so  far  as  I  have  observed, 
bear  bleeding  so  well  as  the  English- 
man does.   Besides,  I  will  state  to  you 
what  our  distinguished  surgeon.  Sir  B. 
Brodie,  says,  in  an  excellent  paper  on 
disease  of  the  spinal  cord  arising  from 
injury,  on  the  subject  of  bleeding.* 
lie  says  to  the  effect,  that  in  injuries 
of  the  spine,  followed  by  inflammation 
of  the  membranes,  it  will  be  proper  to 
take  blood  from  the  arm,  and  perhaps 
to  repeat  the  bleeding;  but  it  should 
be  remembered,  that  in  cases  of  injury 
to  the  spine  the  patients  do  not  bear 
bleeding  so  well  as  after  injuries  of  the 
head.   "  It  is,  however,"  he  continues, 
41  if  my  experience  has  not  much  misled 
me,  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  blood- 
letting is  always  proper.   In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  state  of  the  pulse  is 
such  as  actually  to  contra-indicate  the 
abstraction  of  blood ;  and  the  blood, 
when  drawn,  does  not  in  general  pre- 
sent those  appearances  which  are  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  existence  of  inflam- 
mation.  I  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  blood-letting  arrests  the  process  of 
softening  and  dissolution  of  the  spinal 
cord ;  and,  indeed,  I  have  usually  found 
that  the  symptoms  which  mark  the  ex- 
istence of  these  changes  make  a  more' 
rapid  progress  in  proportion  as  a  larger 
quantity  of  blood  is  taken  away."  Now 
if  bleeding  be  considered  improper  in 
some  cases  of  direct  and  perceptible 
injury  to  the  spine,  it  may  well  be  em- 
ployed with  hesitation  in  cases  involved 
in  great  doubt,  where  there  has  been 
no  known  injury  done.   That  there  are 
exceptions  to  the  use  of  bleeding  I 
have  no  doubt,  and  I  believed,  and 


still  believe,  this  case  one ;  at  the  same 
time,  I  think,  as  a  general  rule,  it  will 
be  well  to  employ  bleeding,  general  and 
topical,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
illness,  if  we  can  make  up  our  minds 
that  there  is  inflammation  going  on  fax 
the  cord;  but  when  the  disease  has 
existed  for  some  time — say  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks — it  may  then  fairly  ho 
questioned,  whether  bleeding  is  a  judi- 
cious measure  to  adopt  or  not 

And  here  I  feel  that  our  best  powers 
of  perception  and  diagnosis  will  be  re- 
quired to  guide  us  to  a  correct  decision. 
The  part  diseased  is  surrounded  by  a 
strong  bony  covering,  so  that  pressure 
upon  it  does  not  produce  pain.  Mr. 
Copeland*  has  suggested  an  admirable 
means  of  assisting  us  in  our  diagnosis 
of  these  intricate  cases :  he  says,  when 
there  is  no  pain  on  pressure  over  the 
spine,  "  he  has  frequently  detected  the 
seat  of  the  disease  by  the  part  being 
more  susceptible  of  the  stimuhw  of 
heat :  a  sponge  wrung  out  of  hot  water 
and  carried  down  the  spine,  will  often 
give  a  very  acute  degree  of  pain  while 
passing  over  the  part  where  disease  is 
going  on."  This  test,  however,  I  need 
scarcely  remark,  will  be  of  no  use  to  us 
in  those  oases  where  sensation,  as  wall 
as  voluntary  motion,  has  been  lost 

When  similar  cases  come  under  our 
care,  we  should  watch  them  with  the 
very  greatest  vigilance  at  the  commence- 
ment, in  order  to  make  out  if  possible, 
and  as  early  as  possible,  the  exact  seat 
of  the  inflammation ;  for  inflammation 
I  suppose  it  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  in  its  origin    I  feel  convinced, 
upon  reflecting  on  these  cases,  that  our 
only  chance  of  doing  much  good  will 
be  at  the  beginning ;  our  early  remedies 
will  be  those  of  the  greatest  use,  and  they 
should  be  employed  as  boldly  and  deci- 
sively as  circumstances  will  permit; 
bearing  in  mjn  d  that  it  is  only  in  the  early 
stage  that  the  progress  of  the  disease  is 
much  under  our  control.  Let  a  fortnight 
or  more  go  by,  and  then  our  depletory 
measures  will  most  likely  do  more  harm 
than  good.   It  is,  it  appears  to  me,  one 
of  those  cases  in  which  the  rule  principiis 
obata  is  most  essential  to  observe  and 
act  on.   When,  however,  the  disease  is 
in  a  chronic  state,  I  can  readily  under- 
stand that  repeated  bleedings  will  only 
tend  to  weaken  the  body  without  relwv- 
ing  the  disease,  and  only  hasten  the 
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termination,  as  stated  by  Sir  B.  Brodie. 
But  then  it  is  not  our  custom  generally 
to.  use  repeated  bleedings,  nor  do  we 
expect  to  cure  other  forms  of  chronic 
inflammation  by  bleedings  :  we  resort 
to  different  means  of  relieving  it,  mer- 
cury and  coiuiter-irritation  for  instance ; 
and  the  same  rule  of  treatment  will,  I 
take  it,  apply  here  as  in  other  forms  of 
chronic  inflammation :  but  this  does  not 
militate  at  all  against  bleeding  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  disease,  when,  as  is  not 
uncommon,  there  are  active  symptoms. 
At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, there  are  forms  of  the  disease  of 
an  asthenic  character  from  the  first, 
scrofulous,  perhaps,  assuming  a  low 
form  of  inflammation,  but  still  inflam- 
mation, although  not  such  as  would 
justify  us  in  employing  bleeding.  Whilst 
expressing  my  belief,  earnestly  as  I 
hare  done,  that  bleeding  and  other  ac- 
tive measures  should  be  employed  at 
the  commencement  of  the  disease,  I 
would  again  say, — and  especially  with 
reference  to  bleeding, — but  let  them  be 
resorted  to  only  after  the  most  mature 
deliberation.  And  I  feel  that  I  ought  to 
quote  a  few  words  from  the  admirable 
work  of  Abercrombie,  on  disease  of  the 
spinal  cord:  he  says,*  "8everal  very 
remarkable  cases  have  occurred  to  me 
which  presented  all  the  characters 
of  disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  while 
nothing  could  be  found,  either  in  the 
brain  or  the  cord,  that  could  in  any 
degree  account  for  the  symptoms."  He 
then  describes  carefully  four  cases, 
having  paralysis  and  other  symptoms 
of  disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  in  per- 
sons in  whom  no  disease  could  be  de- 
tected after  death,  either  in  the  cord  or 
brain :  still  they  had  died,  and  we  may 
fairly  presume  not  without  a  cause. 
These  cases  are  followed  by  the  relation 
of  several  others,  with  similar  symp- 
toms, whioh  recovered. 

Sir  B.  Brodie.f  Andral.J  and  Rostan,§ 
are  of  opinion  that  softening  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  may  take  place 
independently  of  inflammation.  Aber- 
crombie,! |  Ollivier.lT  and  Lallemand,** 

•  Pathological  and  Practical  Researches  on 
Diaeaan  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord,  ad  edit, 
p.  41S. 

t  Med.  Chir.  Trana.  vol.  xx.  p.  1 J7. 

t  Precia  d'Anatomie  Pathologique,  t .  ii  p.  807, 

f  R<chercbes  anr  le  Ramollitaement  dn  Cer- 
Vean.ame  Mt  p.  169. 
I  O  j.  cit.  p.  34,  et  aeq. 
H  O  ).  cit.  pp.  MS,  60S. 

**  rtecbercnes  Anatomico-Patto'ofiqwa  tor 
.   »Enc6phale  et  sea  Dependancea,  t.  i.  p.  81, 1«H. 


on  the  contrary,  believe  that  inflamma- 
tion at  some  period  has  always  been 
the  cause  of  it :  and  I  confess  myself 
to  have  coincided  with  the  latter  opi- 
nion, until  I  read  an  account  of  the 
investigations  on  this  subject,  made 
with  the  microscope,  by  Dr.  Hughes 
Bennett*  of  Edinburgh,  who  has  shown 
that  the  most  important  changes  may 
take  place  in  the  oerebral  substance, 
inappreciable  to  the  naked  eye,  but 
clearly  discernible  with  the  microscope. 
He  states  "  that  two  lands  of  cerebral 
and  spinal  softening  exist — an  inflam- 
matory and  a  non-inflammatory — whioh 
may  always  be  distinguished  n-  om  each 
other  by  means  of  the  microscope: 
that  inflammatory  softening  is  charac- 
terised by  the  presence  of  exudation- 
corpuscles  and  granules,  whilst  in  non- 
inflammatory softening  these  bodies 
are  never  found:  that  the  nature  of 
inflammatory  softening  consists  in  the 
formation  and  development  of  nucleated 
cells  in  exuded  blood  plasma;  whilst 
the  nature  of  non-inflammatory  soften- 
ing consists  in  the  mechanical  destruc- 
tion or  maceration  of  the  nervous  tissue 
in  serum,  or  is  the  result  of  putrefac- 
tion: that  the  inflammatory  and  non- 
inflammatory softenings  have  been  con- 
founded together  by  morbid  anatomists, 
it  being  impossible  to  distinguish 'one 
from  the  other,  with  any  certainty,  by 
the  naked  eye." 

I  have  not  brought  this  case  before 
you  simply  for  the  purpose  of  detailing 
what  may  perhaps  be  termed  an  ano- 
malous case  of  .  disease  of  the  spinal 
cord  and  membranes,  or  at  least  so  in 
some  of  the  points  belonging  to  its 
history ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
necting it  with  like  diseases  of  these 
parts,  in  whioh  the  symptoms  are  much 
the  same  at  the  onset  of  the  illness,  so 
that  we  may  discuss,  and  make  up  our 
minds,  so  far  as  may  be  proper  to  do 
so,  what  we  would  do  in  the  way  of 
treatment  in  similar  instances.  At 
the  time  when  bleeding,  and  other 
active  remedies,  would  probably  be  of 
the  most  service,  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease is  often  unfortunately  veiled  in 
great  obscurity,  and  it  is  only  after  it 
has  made  considerable  progress  that  its 
true  character  becomes  distinguishable. 

One  other  feature  in  the  case  remains 
for  me  to  bring  prominently  before 
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you.  There  is  the  possibility  of  this 
disease  of  the  spinal  oord  having  been 
the  result  of,  or  in  some  way  owing  to, 
the  attack  of  small-pox.  Such  an  oc- 
currence has  not  before  come  under  my 
knowledge,  and  I  confess  that  the  pro- 
bability of  its  being  the  cause  of  the 
disease  of  the  spinal  cord  in  this  in- 
stance had  not  crossed  my  mind  (as 
the  man  had  been  to  all  appearance 
entirely  well  from  the  small-pox  for 
nearly  twelve  months),  •  until  I  was 
asked  lately  whether  I  had  ever  known 
such  an  effect  to  follow  this  dis- 
ease, as  two  cases,  apparently  to  be 
ascribed  to  that  cause,  had  lately  taken 
place:  there  was  not,  however,  any 
post-mortem  examination  of  either  of 
them.  On  looking  over  the  able  trea- 
tise of  Ollivier,*  on  the  Spinal  Cord 
and  its  Diseases,  I  find  that  three  cases 
are  alluded  to  by  him  of  disease  of  the 
cord,  two  occurring  after  petechial,  and 
one  after  intermittent,  fevers.  He, 
however,  did  not  see  one  of  them  :  two 
of  the  cases  are  by  Brera,  the  third 
by  Petronelli,t  this  case  having  been 
treated  at  the  garrison  of  Barcelona. 
There  is  a  fourth  case  related  in  the 
work  of  Racchetti,§  of  a  girl  ten  years 
old,  who  had  inflammation  of  the  spi- 
nal cord  and  membranes,  and  puriform 
matter  about  the  cauda  equina.  Re- 
flecting on  the  subject,  it  appears  sur- 
prising that  such  cases  are  not  pre- 
sented to  our  notice  more  frequently, 
when  we  call  to  mind  how  often  we 
meet  with  disease  of  the  brain.  All 
of  my  hearers  are  aware  that  great  con- 
stitutional disturbance  takes  place  on 
the  approach  of  the  exanthemata:  in 
small-pox  more  especially,  there  is 
nearly  invariably,  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  disease,  great  pain  in  the  dorsal  re- 
gion of  the  back,  apparently  to  be  as- 
cribed to  congestion  and  swelling  of  the 
vessels  of  the  spine,  affecting  particu- 
larly that  part  where  there  is  least  room 
for  such  enlargement,  and  where  it  con- 
sequently gives  moat  pain,  as  first  ob- 
served and  stated  by  Mr.  Earle,||  with 
reference  to  other  forms  of  spinal  dis- 
ease. 


•  Op.  dt.  pp.  504, 637. 
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The  points,  then,  that  appear  to  m* 
to  admit  of  discussion,  in  addition  to 
those  that  will  doubtless  suggest  them- 
selves to  your  own  minds,  are — 

1.  Was  this  disease  of  recent  date, 
arising  from,  and  the  result  of,  cold  and 
inflammation?  or, 

2.  Was  it  a  disease  that  had  beea 
coming  on  gradually,  as  instanced  by 
the  shooting  pains  in  the  neck  and 
shoulders  occurring  occasionally  at 
night  for  five  or  six  weeks  before  the 
final  attack,  connected  in  some  waj 
with  the  disturbance  that  takes  place  in 
the  system  on  the  approach  of  all  the 
exanthemata,  and  as  one  of  the  conse- 
quences, in  the  oase  before  us,  of  va- 
riola? or, 

3.  Was  it  a  case  of  ramollissement  of 
the  cord  that  bad  been  going  on  slowly 
for  years,  dating  its  origin  from  the 
time  when  the  injury  was  received  from 
the  horse,  and  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  vertebra)  were  fractured,  and  pro- 
bably other  violence  done  at  that  tune 
to  the  spinal  column? 

Whichever  of  these  points  may  be> 
decided  on  as  having  been  the  probable 
cause  of  the  mischief, — and  I  would 
beg  to  say  that  we  have  a  better  oppor- 
tunity of  deciding  on  them,  now  that  the 
case  has  terminated,  and  given  us  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  body,  than 
when  it  was  under  treatment, — will 
somewhat  influence  the  opinion  we  may 
form  on  the  propriety  oi  the  remedial 
measures  that  were  or  ought  to  have 
been  employed.  If,  for  instance,  we 
view  the  case  as  an  attack  of  meningitis 
of  the  cord,  or  of  myelitis,  or  both,  aris- 
ing from  cold,  depletory  and  other  re- 
medies for  the  subdual  of  inflammation 
will  be  considered  to  have  been  proper: 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  view  it  as  the 
result  of  small-pox,  occurring  twelve 
months  after  this  disease;  or,  going 
back  still  further,  as  dating  its  origin 
from  the  time  when  the  injury  was  re- 
ceived from  the  horse  in  early  life,  then, 
I  fear,  the  resources  of  our  art  must  be 
deemed  to  have  been  altogether  unavail- 
able for  affording  relief. 


COHPOUND  VHACTUBK  OP  TBS  THIGH. 

Four  cases  of  recovery,  without  amputa- 
tion, are  recorded  as  having  occurred  in 
four  years ;  one  gunshot,  the  others  from 
fells  or  other  violence.  All  were  in  young 
men  of  good  constitution.  The  duration 
of  the  case  was,  in  no  instance,  less  than  a 
year. — Dr.  Hartthorne,  in  America*  Jour- 
nal «/  Med.  Science*,  Jan.  1880. 
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MEDICAL  GAZSTTP. 


FBIDAY,  JULY  19,  1860. 

The  latest  Memorial*  addressed  by  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries  to  the  Home 
Minister,  is  a  document  worthy  of  the 
Attentive  consideration  of  the  profession. 
It  directs  itself  to  two  points — on  the 
one  band,  to  a  general  defence  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Society  and  the  desig- 
nation of  its  licentiates;  and,  on  the 
other,  to  a  proposed  alteration  of  its 
powers,  so  as  to  meet  the  views  and 
wishes  of  at  least  one  section  of  medical 
reformers.  It  is  chiefly  to  the  latter 
point  that  we  wish  especially  to  direct 
the  attention  of  our  readers. 

The  first  proposition  is  to  alter  the  mode 
«f  electing  examiners.  Instead  of  restrict- 
ing this  office  to  members  or  shareholders 
in  the  City  Company,  it  is  proposed  to 
admit  licentiates  of  ten  years'  standing ; 
and  it  is  advised  that  not  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  Court  should  consist  of  li- 
centiates who  are  not  members  of  the 
8ociety. 

This  is  ,  undoubtedly  a  liberal  propo- 
8  i tion :  the  only  question  which  is  likely 
to  arise  respecting  it,  is  whether  the 
host  men  to  be  selected  as  examiners  in 
the  different  departments  of  medical 
science  will  always  be  found  among  the 
licentiates  of  the  Society?  Will  the 
men  best  qualified  to  examine  in  Medi- 
cine, Chemistry,  Midwifery,  and  Materia 
Medica,  possess  the  Apothecaries'  li- 
ense?  The  fact  of  their  practising 
as  licentiates  must  deprive  them  of 
those  opportunities  of  special  study 
which  an  necessary  to  qualify  a  man 
for  properly  conducting  an  examination 
in  some  of  these  subjects.  We  do  not 
exactly  see  why  an  examiner  should 
necessarily  be  a  licentiate;  or  why  a 
man  otherwise  well  qualified,  but  not  a 


licentiate,  should  not  he  permitted  t 
offer  himself  for  election.  Still  we  must 
admit  that  the  Society  are  here  only 
following  the  example  of  other  institu- 
tions, if  we  except  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  its  regulations  recently  issued. 
The  examiners  in  Classics,  Mathema- 
tics, Logic,  and  Languages,  are  fortu- 
nately not  required  to  be  members  of 
the  College !  •  Probably  the  Society  be- 
lieve that  they  will  always  be  able  to 
find  among  their  licentiates,  men  pos- 
sessed of  quite  as  much  knowledge  of 
the  medical  sciences  as  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  conduct  an  examination  for  the 
license.  If  this  be  the  view  upon  which 
the  restriction  is  based,  we  have  nothing 
more  to  say  to  it  Time  alone  will 
show  whether  such  a  limitation  is 
judicious. 

In  respect  to  examinations,  the  stu- 
dent will,  we  doubt  not,  be  greatly 
benefited  by  the  proposed  change.  An 
examination  on  so  many  branches  of 
study  conducted  at  one  sitting,  is  not  a 
fair  or  a  just  way  of  testing  the  know- 
ledge of  a  candidate.  His  mind  will  ne- 
cessarily become  confused  by  the  multi- 
plicity of  subjects  to  which  it  must  be  al- 
most simultaneously  directed;  and  a 
well-qualified  person  may  be  thus  re- 
jected, while  a  man  of  sufficient  assur- 
ance, and  with  the  aid  of  cramming, 
may  readily  get  through  the  examina- 
tion. 

On  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  fee 
for  the  Certificate  of  Qualification,  the 
Memorial  is  not  very  clear.  The  Society 
propose  that  it  should  be  equalized  for 
the  whole  kingdom;  but  they  do  not  say 
whether  it  is  to  be  equalized  by  low- 
ering the  fee  to  six,  or  raising  it  to  ten 
guineas. 

The  alteration  of  the  place  where  the 
examiners  meet  is  a  matter  which  con- 
cerns their  own  convenience.  It  pro- 
bably implies  the  building  of  a  new 
College  for  examinations,  and  the  for- 
mation of  a  Museum,  Library!  Ac. 
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The  aboHtion  of  the  apprenticeship, 
and  the  legal  registration  of  all  persons 
licensed  to  practise  by  the  Society,  are 
important  improvements,  which  hare 
been  long  urgently  demanded. 

The  next  clause,  regarding  the  ad- 
mission without  further  examination,  and 
upon  the  payment  of  a  small  registra- 
tion fee,  of  all  persons  holding  a  degree 
in  Medicine  granted  by  any  British 
University,  and  of  all  members  of 
Scotch  or  Irish  Colleges,  legally  autho- 
rised to  grant  licenses  for  the  practice 
of  Medicine  after  examination,  is  highly 
liberal :  it  shows  a  bond  fide  desire  to 
secure  the  public ;  and  not  that  greedi- 
ness for  fees  which  has  been  sometimes 
charged  against  the  Society.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  Army  and  Navy  Sur- 
geons after  five  yean'  actual  service. 
Those  who  will  benefit  by  this  clause 
will  be  the  possessors  of  British  di 
plomas  to  practise  Medicine.  A  surgical 
diploma  alone  will  not  give  this  right 
to  an  ad  eundetn  license  at  Apothecaries' 
Hall. 

Some  consideration  is  required  in 
order  that  this  liberality  should  not 
give  rise  to  abuse.  A  student  must  not 
be  led  to  seek  for  a  University  or  Col- 
lege in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  where  the 
examination  may  be  comparatively 
easy,  and  then  chum  the  English  license 
of  the  Apothecaries'  Society.  •  This 
would  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  provi- 
sion. The  Apothecaries'  Society  should 
insist  upon  an  equality  of  examination. 
This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  detail. 
The  propositions  of  the  Society  would 
render  a  new  College  of  General  Prac- 
titioners unnecessary;  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  they  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Government 
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LECTU  RE  S 

ON  TUB 

TREATMENT  OF  DELIRIUM  AND 
COMA; 

(XM  BBQTTSL  TO  THE  XCHLEIAS  LECTTJEJS 
FOB  1850;) 

Delivered  at  King's  College  Hospital, 
By  B.  B.  Todd,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

(Beportad  by  Mr.  J-ionbl  8.  BbaU*  Med.  As- 
■odateK.C.L.) 

LscnraB  V. 
Treatment  of  the  delirium  of  scarlet  fever 
and  other  exanthemata — The  delirium  of 
tgphms  or  typhoid  fever — two  forms— Na- 
ture of  typhus  fever— outline  of  its  treat- 
ment— use  of  stimulants  —  local  treat' 
ment  in  the  delirium  —  blisters— Dr. 
Corrigan's  plan—use  of  opium — Dr, 
Orates*  plan  of  tartar  emetic  and  opium 
• — Treatment  of  hysterical  delirium- 
Case— use  of  opium — restraint— Treat' 
ment  of  puerperal  delirium— prognosia 
— Case. 

GtYHTLBKSif, — I  shall  not  occupy  your 
time  with  any  lengthened  discussion  oi  the 
mode  of  treatment  best  adapted  t6  control 
the  delirium  which  sometimes  accompanies 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  other  exanthe- 
mata ;  because  I  think  I  may  state  with 
confidence  that  this  delirium  is  in  all  essen- 
tial points  the  same  as  that  of  erysipelas, 
and  that  in  your  treatment  of  the  former 
you  must  be  guided  by  the  same  principles 
as  would  direct  you  in  managing  the 
latter. 

I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  treatment 
of  the  delirium  of  typhus  lever.  In  all 
low  forms  of  fever  delirium  frequently  ma- 
nifests itself;  and  this  is  particularly  the 
case  in  the  course  of  typhus  fever,'  and  of 
typhoid  fever  also,  if  you  choose  to  adopt 
the  opinion  of  those  who  admit  the  grist- 
ence  of  two  distinct  forms  of  disease: 
the  one  a  fever  of  low  type,  characterised  by 
a  tendency  to  ulceration  of  Peyer's  gland* 
and  diarrhoea —  the  typhoid  fever ;  the> 
other,  the  true  typhus,  a  contagions  disease, 
with  brown  tongue,  great  prostration,  and 
without  the  tendency  to  diarrhoea.  This 
is  not  the  time  to  discuss  the  question 
whether  two  such  distinct  forms  of  fever 
really  do  exist  I  must  content  myself 
with  using  the  term  typhoid  dstarium  geae- 
rically ;  for  in  both  states  of  fever  we  meet 
with  delirium  of  the  same  character,  which 
requires  the  same  kind  of  treatment,  but  we 
notice  it  under  the  two  following  forms  :— 

1*.  Delirium  of  the  tow  and  muttering 
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kind,  in  which  the  patient  lies  on  his  beck, 
constantly  muttering  to  himself;  apparently 
unconscious  of  what  is  going  on  around 
him,  but  capable  of  being  routed  by  loud 
speaking. 

2ndly.  Delirium  of  the  active  kind,  in 
which  the  patient  is  very  restless,  wakeful, 
talkative,  wanting  to  get  up,  and  requiring 
careful  watching,  and  perhaps  restraint. 

When  the  delirium  is  of  the  active  and 
wakeful  kind,  it  generally  comes  on  quite 
suddenly;  but  the  low  form  of  delirium, 
which  is  the  most  common,  comes  on  very 
gradually,  being  first  noticed  perhaps  at 
night  as  a  slight  wandering,  then  the  next 
night  becoming  more  marked  in  its  charac- 
ters, and  afterwards  continuing  through 
both  day  and  night. 

Now  delirium  in  fever,  of  whatever  kind 
it  be,  is  a  very  serious  symptom,  and  de- 
mands the  closest  attention  from  the  prac- 
titioner. Its  occurrence  generally  denotes 
great  depression  of  the  vital  powers,  and 
it  is  of  itself  calculated  to  increase  ex- 
haustion, especially  if  the  delirium  be  of 
the  active  kind. 

In  considering  the  treatment  of  the  de- 
lirium of  typhus,  we  shall  do  well  to  look  a 
little  into  the  nature  of  typhus  fever  itself, 
as  in  a  former  lecture  I  referred  to  the  chief 
points  in  the  nature  of  erysipelas  while 
discussing  the  treatment  of  the  delirium 
which  accompanies  that  disease.  Typhus 
fever,  then,  may  be  said  to  arise  from  the 
introduction  into  the  system  of  a  special 
morbid  poison,  capable  of  being  generated 
in  the  human  body,  and  of  being  com- 
municated from  one  person  to  another, 
although  possibly  this  may  not  be  the  only 
way  in  which  the  poison  may  be  propa- 
gated. The  severity  of  the  symptoms  pro- 
duced by  the  imbibition  of  the  poison  varies 
much  in  different  cases,  depending  upon 
the  dose  of  the  poison  which  has  been  im- 
bibed, and  perhaps,  also,  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  patient  at  the  time  of  the  imbi- 
bition, and  likewise  upon  the  nature  of  the 
poison  itself;  for  doubtless  this  may  vary 
at  different  times,  and  so  give  rise  to  that 
variety  in  the  nature  of  different  epidemics 
to  which  most  practical  men  bear  testi- 
mony. 

The  morbid  poison  is  eliminated  from 
the  system  through  certain  channels,  as 
the  akin  and  mucous  membranes;  but, 
like  the  poison  of  erysipelas,  scarlatina, 
and  many  others,  it  exerts  an  influence  on 
the  condition  of  the  system,  which  is  ge- 
nerally of  a  very  depressing  kind,  and  this 
continues  i  ntil  the  poison  is  eliminated,  or 
its  influence  exhausted  by  some  change 
which  it  may  undergo  in  the  blood. 

This  seems  to  be  the  view  of  the  nature 
of  typhus  fever  which  is -most  consonant 
with  reason  and  experience.  If  it  be  true, 


we  can  scarcely  expect  that  any  means  we 

can  devise  will  cut  .short  the  fever,  or 
rapidly  eliminate  the  poison  from  the  sys- 
tem. We  must  deal  with*  the  disease  a* 
we  would  with  erysipelas,  scarlet  fever, 
small-pox,  and  support  our  patient  while 
the  fever  runs  its  course,  guarding  him  aa 
much  as  we  can  against  the  destructive 
influence  of  the  poison.  And  as  this  poise* 
is  apt  to  cause  great  depression,  the  chief 
business  of  the  practitioner  will  be  to  de- 
vise the  best  means  of  opposing  this  de- 
pressing influence.  This  may  be  best  done 
by  giving  food,  of  a  nutritious  kind,  in  suck 
a  way  as  may  be  most  easily  digested,  and 
will  occasion  the  least  irritation  of  the  di- 
gestive organs.  It  will  generally  be  found 
necessary  to  administer  stimulants,  and  I 
think  that  it  is  unwise  to  postpone  this  part 
of  the  treatment  long ;  on  the  contrary-, 
I  prefer  giving  stimulants  early,  as,  by  so 
doing,  the  necessity  for  giving  them  largely 
is  generally  avoided.  Throughout  the  whole 
course  of  the  fever,  the  greatest  pains  should 
be  taken  to  husband  the  strength  of  the 
patient  by  good  nursing,  and  by  instant 
attention  to  every  want.  He  should  nevet 
be  suffered  to  do  anything  for  himself,  nor 
allowed  to  get  out  of  bed  ;  he  must  be 
raised  or  turned  in  bed  when  necessary, 
and  he  must  be  fed  as  you  would  an  infant.. 
Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached 
to  these  apparently  trivial  matters  in  the 
management  of  so  serious  a  malady  aa 
hue  fever.  Many  a  patient  has  lost  his 
for  want  of  these  necessary  attentions, 
— either  from  the  culpable  neglect  of  them 
on  the  part  of  attendants  and  nurses,  ox 
from  his  inability  to  obtain  them. 

If  the  bowels  are  confined  we  should 
give  a  purgative  which  will  act  very  mildly, 
or  they  should  be  opened  by  enema;  and,  ur 
giving  medicine  for  the  bowels,  we  should 
never  lose  sight  of  the  danger  there  is  in  all 
these  oases  of  the  supervention  of  a  trou- 
blesome and  debilitating  diarrhaa.  It  never 
can  be  necessary  in  typhus  fever  to  purge, 
or  to  do  more  than  keep  the  bowels  in  such 
an  open  state  as  will  assist  digestion. 

In  consequence  of  the  liability  of  Feyer's 
glands  to  be  affected  with  ulceration,  strong 
purgatives  may  do  great  mischief,  by  in- 
creasing the  inflammation,  and  perhaps 
exciting  ulceration,  which  may  end  in  per- 
foration of  the  intestine  and  fatal  perito- 
nitis. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  neces-  • 
sary  to  provide  for  the  due  evacuation  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  not  only  to  promote 
the  digestive  powers  and  the  due  absorp- 
tion of  the  food,  but  also  because,  if  the  secre- 
tions are  allowed  to  T*ffn frlli  ZD  the  bowels, 
they  will  themselves  excite  irritation,  and 
interfere  with  the  due  elimination  of  the 
poison. 

All  men  of  experience  agree  that  it  is 
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right  and  necessary  to  uphold  the  strength 
in  typhus  fever,  bat  differ  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  effecting  this  object.  Some  only 
give  nutritious  food,  others  think  it  neces- 
sary to  combine  stimuhurts  with  it.  My 
own  experience  has  led  me  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  stimulants  are  necessary  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases.  I  have  never  seen 
any  ill  effects  arise  from  the  early  adminis- 
tration of  stimulants ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  regret 
that  the  use  of  them  had  been  too  long 
delayed.  Moreover,  this  fact  weighs  much 
with  me  in  inducing  me  to  give  stimulants 
early, — namely,  that  if  a  patient  seem  over- 
stimulated,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  pull 
him  down,  and  that  pretty  quickly ;  but  if 
he  be  insufficiently  supported  and  stimu- 
lated, it  is  often  of  extreme  difficulty  to 
build  him  up :  Ate  labor,  hoe  opnt  ett.  And 
with  reference  to  the  administration  of  sti- 
mulants, I  have  only  to  repeat  the  rules 
which  I  gave  you  on  former  occasions. 
Do  not  give  large  quantities  at  a  time; 
do  not  embarrass  the  patient,  but  begin 
with  small  quantities  frequently  repeated. 
Give  wine  first,  and  then,  if  necessary, 
change  to  brandy,  or  some  other  spirit.  Chlo- 
ric ether  is  one  of  the  best  medicinal  sti- 
mulants :  it  may  be  given  in  half-drachm 
doses  every  three  or  four  hours,  or  more 
frequently  if  necessary,  alone,  or  in  combi- 
nation with  five  or  six  grains  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia.* 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  general  plan 
of  treatment  to  be  pursued  in  typhus  fever. 
If,  now,  we  find  that  delirium  sets  in  in  the 
course  of  the  fever,  what  is  to  be  done  P 
Ought  this  to  lead  us  to  alter  in  any  way  our 
modeof  treatment,  andto  adopt  new  anddiffe- 
rent  measures  ?  Whatever  be  the  nature 
of  the  delirium,  we  must,  I  think,  deal 
with  it  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  fever,  and 
view  it  as  an  indication  of  a  more  depressed 
state  of  the  system  calling  for  an  increased 
amount  of  stimulants,  or  a  change  in  the 
nature  of  them,  and  for  greater  diligence  in 
the  administration  of  nutritious  food. 

Is  there  any  necessity  for  local  treat- 
ment directed  to  the  head  when  delirium 
comes  on  in  the  course  of  typhus  fever  ? 
"Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  there  is 
no  inflammation  of  the  brain  in  typhus  fever, 
not  even  when  delirium  occurs :  there  is, 
therefore,  no  need  for  active  local  measures 
on  this  account.  Some  years  ago  a  theory 
was  put  forward  by  a  distinguished  phy- 
sician of  this  town  which  ascribed  typhus 
fever  to  inflammation  of  the  brain ;  and 
this  gained  some  support  from  the  fact  that 
inflammation  of  the  brain  frequently  takes 
on  the  characters  of  typhus  fever,  as 
was  the  case  in  a  patient  whose  history  I 
related  to  you  in  a  former  lecture.  But 
the  experience  of  nearly  all  practical  men 


in  all  countries  tends  to  show  that  there  is 
no  connection  between  typhus  fever  and 
inflammation  of  the  brain. 

You  will  say,  however,  that,  though 
there  is  no  inflammation,  there  may  be 
congestion.  Undoubtedly  this  is  the  case ; 
but  the  congestion  is  not  peculiar -to  the 
brain :  it  is  only  part  of  a  general  conges- 
tion which  affects  the  capillary  system  of 
the  whole  body,  and  is  probably  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  typhus  poison  in  the  blood, 
which  weakens  the  forces  by  which  the 
blood  is  moved  in  that  system  of  vessels. 
To  relieve  this  congestion,  therefore,  ought 
we  to  resort  to  local  depletion  ?  Upon 
this  point  you  must  be  guided  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  particular  case,  bearing 
in  mind  that  in  so  enfeebled  a  state  of  the 
capillary  circulation  the  mere  taking  away 
of  blood  is  seldom  of  much  use.  What  is 
most  needed  under  these  circumstance*  is 
something  to  stimulate  the  capillary  circu- 
lation, so  as  to  promote  the  flow  of  the 
blood,  which  tends  to  stagnate  in  the  fine 
bloodvessels.  Now  for  this  purpose  the 
application  of  blisters  to  the  shaven  scalp 
is  most  useful ;  and  you  will  often  find  it 
a  better  plan  to  apply  several  small  blisters 
to  different  parts  of  the  scalp  in  succession, 
than  to  apply  one  large  one.  Sometimes, 
however,  you  will  not  have  time  to  wait 
for  this  process ;  the  patient  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  coma,  or  is  actively  delirious, 
and  at  the  same  time  his  strength  is  rapidly 
on  the  wane.  When  this  is  the  case  you 
must  apply  one  large  blister  all  over  the 
scalp;  and  you  will  find  Dr.  Corrigan's 
plan  a  very  good  one-— namely,  to  cut  the 
blister  plaster  into  strips,  and  to  lay  them 
over  the  scalp  as  you  would  strap  a  man's 
leg,  so  as  to  bring  the  blistering  material 
into  contact  with  the  scalp  at  every  point. 

If  you  should  see  any  clear  reasons  for 
taking  away  blood,  you  may  best  gain  your 
object  by  having  it  done  by  expert  cupping 
from  the  temples.  The  rapid  application 
of  the  well-exhausted  cupping-glass  may 
act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  capillary  circula- 
tion, and  promote  the  flow  of  blood* 
through  it. 

When  the  delirium  is  of  the  restless  and 
wakeful  form,  are  we  to  give  opium  P  As 
a  general  rule,  we  must  be  extremely 
cautious  in  the  use  of  opium  in  typhus- 
fever.  We  know  that  opium  tends  to  pro- 
duce the  same  effects  as  the  typhoid 
poison — namely,  to  favour  capillary  conges- 
tion; therefore,  by  giving  opium,  we 
should  only  aggravate  one  of  the  great  evils 
of  the  typhoid  state.  There  is  another  rea- 
son why  opium  should  not  be  administered 
in  fever— namely,  that  it  tends  to  clog  up 
the  secretions,  and  so  to  prevent  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  morbid  poison,  which  is  an 
object  we  ate  desirous   of  promoting.  . 
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Nevertheless,  when  the  state  of  congestion 
is  not  obvious,  and  the  powers  of  the  pa* 
tient  are  not  very  low,  I  have  seen  the 
very  best  effects  derived  from  the  adminis- 
tration of  one  or  two  doses  of  opium  well 
timed. 

You  will  often  find  it  necessary  and  most 
useful  to  (rive  opium  by  enema  in  those 
eases  of  diarrheas  which  often  occur  in 
typhus,  or,  if  you  will,  in  typhoid  fever. 
This  is  a  practice  which  I  always  follow, 
and  with  the  best  results,  never  to  allow 
the  diarrhoea,  to  get  ahead,  but  to  keep  it 
down  by  the  frequent  administration  of 
email  enemataof  starch,  sometimes,  if  die 
diarrhoea  be  urgent,  repeated  twice  or  thrice 
•  day,  with  five,  ten,  or  twenty  minims  of 
the  tincture  of  opium.  Br.  Corrigan,  who 
has  had  great  experience  in  the  treatment 
of  fever  in  Dublin,  states  that  the  applica- 
tion of  not  more  than  two  or  three  leeches 
to  the  temple  is  often  of  great  benefit  in 
promoting  sleep;  and  he  was  first  led  to 
adopt  this  practice  by  observing  that  spon- 
taneous haemorrhage  from  the  nose  was 
followed  by  sleep  .in  some  cases.  Dr. 
Graves  lays  great  stress  upon  the  advan- 
tages of  combining  tartar  emetic  with 

rat:  he  says  that  the  antimony  prevents 
too  narcotic  effects  of  the  opium, 
whilst  the  junction  of  opium  with  antimony 
promotes  the  sedative  influence  of  the 
latter,  and  guards  the  system  against  its 
depressing  power. 

Are  we  to  be  deterred  by  the  occurrence 
of  delirium  from  the  continued  use  of 
stimulants  P  The  mere  occurrence  of  deli- 
rium need  not  deter  you  from  the  con- 
tinued use  of  stimulants  i  on  the  con- 
trary, in  some  oases  it  should  incite  you  to 
give  them  more  freely,  in  larger  and  more 
frequent  doses.  But  in  all  cases  their  in- 
fluence upon  the  pulse  will  serve  you  as  a 
useful  guide  j  and  if  you  find  that  under 
stimulants  the  pulse  does  not  quicken,  but 
improves  in  quality,  and  more  especially  if 
it  diminishes  in  frequency,  you  may  con- 
tinue the  use  of  stimulants. 

Hgatrrieal  delirium,—l  shall  now  oaD 
your  attention  to  the  treatment  of  that 
form  of  delirium  which  is  apt  to  occur  in 
cases  of  hysteria— namely,  hysterical  deli- 
rium. A  hysterical  girl  begins  to  form 
strange  fancies :  she  becomes  obstinate  and 
perverse,  and  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that 
aha  can  be  managed.  Perhaps  she  may  re- 
fuse to  take  food,  and  conceive  a  great 
dislike  to  some  of  her  relatives,  and  refuses 
to  see  them.  Sometimes  we  can  detect  no 
obvious  immediate  exciting  cause  for  these 
symptoms  beyond  the  existence  of  a  chronic 
hysterical  state ;  but  in  the  great  majority 
of  oases,  however,  while  the  hysterical 
diathesis  is  present,  the  patients  have  been 


exposed  to  some  causes  of  depression. 
Such  is  the  case  with  a  girl  of  the  name  of 
Walker,  now  in  the  hospital,  who  is  suffer- 
ing from  this  form  of  delirium.  She 
belongs  to  the  hard-worked  and  ill-paid 
class  of  needle-women  who  have  excited  so 
much  interest  of  late.  For  some  time  past 
she  has  been  sitting  at  her  needle  for  many 
hours  a  day,  getting  no  air  nor  exercise, 
and  feeding  badly.  She  is  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  an  enthusiast  t  in  religion*, 
and  has  been  led  by  her  religious  views  to 
practise  a  considerable  amount  of  asceticism, 
which,  in  addition  to  her  privations  from 
poverty,  have  contributed  much  to  increase 
her  depression.  In  this  girl  there  was  a* 
first  no  violence,  but  she  was  continually 
sighing,  and  seemed  always  in  a  melancholy 
mood  i  sometimes  reciting  hymns  to  the 
Virgin,  at  others  praying  fervently,  imagin- 
ing herself  in  chapeL  She  frequently 
spoke  of  her  father  and  mother,  without 
having  any  definite  notions  as  to  where 
they  were,  or  seeming  to  know  that  one  of 
them  was  dead.  She  could  seldom  be 
engaged  in  conversation,  and  could  give  no 
satisfactory  account  of  herself,  and  she  ex- 
hibited great  reluctance  to  take  food.  In 
addition  to  the  other  causes  of  depression 
I  have  mentioned,  she  has  been  irregular  in 
her  catamenia ;  wuj  on  the  last  occasion,  a 
few  days  before  she  became  delirious,  she 
had  a  very  profuse  discharge  of  blood, 
which  weakened  her  extremely. 

Sometimes  patients  suffering  under  hys- 
terical delirium  are  extremely  violent  and 
mischievous,  and  even  furious,  using  the 
most  coarse  and  even  obscene  expressions. 
Often  there  is  great  wakefulness,  which, 
threatens  to  exhaust  the  patient. 

In  oases  of  hysterical  delirium  we  gene- 
rally meet  with  disturbed  uterine  func- 
tions ;  the  catamenia  are  affected  in  some 
way,  being  too  copious,  or  perhaps  defi- 
cient in  quantity  or  altered  in  quality  j  the 
intervals  of  their  recurrence  may  be  very 
irregular,  or  many  months  may  pass  with- 
out the  patient  having  menstruated :  some* 
times,  on  the  other  hand,  they  recur  too 
frequently.  Leucorrhoee  is  also  often  pre- 
sent in  these  cases  to  an  extent  which  pro- 
duces extreme  weakness.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, when  a  patient  is  exposed  to 
privations,  or  from  loss  of  appetite  _  ia 
unable  to  take  food  in  sufficient  quantity, 
or  receives  some  severe  mental  shook,  deli- 
rium is  very  apt  to  show  itself.  Moreover, 
young  women,  and  especially  those  of  the 
hysterical  diathesis,  are  extremely  apt  to 
neglect  all  attention  to  the  action  of  the 
bowels,  which  alone  must  seriously  injure 
the  general  nutrition.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  such  young  women  to  suffer  from  a 
confined  state  of  the  bowels  fo 
without  exciting  attention 
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Thus,  with  deranged  catamenia,  confined 
bowels,  irregular  habits,  capricious  appe- 
tite, mental  anxiety,  often  ill-regnkted 
thought*,  and  in  the  lower  classes  inade- 
quate food  and  over- work,  it  is  no  wonder 
thai  a  depraved  nutrition  should  be  pro* 
dnced  sufficient  to  disturb  the  balance  of 
{he  nervous  system,  and  the  due  action  of 
the  mind. 

In  treating  a  ease  of  hysterical  delirium 
we  must  set  ourselves  diligently  to  discover 
the  causes  which  have  produced  the  de- 
ranged general  nutrition  upon  which  the 
delirium  mainly  depends.  We  must  relievo 
constipation,  without  using  violent  means 
calculated  to  depress.  If  the  catamenial  or 
leucorrhceal  discharge  be  excessive,  it  must 
be  immediately  checked  by  suitable  reme- 
dies, among  which,  I  think  that  the  fre- 
quent use  of  cold  water  by  hip  baths  is 
among  the  best.  Careful  attention  must 
be  paid  to  improve  appetite  and  to  help 
primary  digestion.  Hence  we  shall  derive 
'  most  benefit,  generally  speaking,  from  the 
combination  of  tonics,  mineral  adds,  and 
purgatives,  and  sometimes  from  the  use  of 
phalybeates. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  devise  some 
good  means  of  administering  food  according 
to  the  particular  circumstances  of  each 
case.  As  to  the  use  of  stimulants,  it  is 
difficult  to  lay  down  rules  of  even  frequent, 
much  less  of  general,  application:  in  this 
part  of  the  treatment  our  best  guide  will 
be  derived  from  the  peculiarities  of  each 
case :  sometimes  it  is  oettor  to  give  them, 
and  sometimes  to'  withhold  them.  The 
state  of  the  digestive  organs,  the  previous 
habits  of  the  patient,  the  effects  which  sti- 
mulants produce  upon  her,  will  in  general 
afford  us  great  help.  To  these  I  may  add 
the  rate  of  the  pulse ;  a  quick  pulse,  of  110 
or  upwards,  indicating  the  need  of  stimu- 
lants j  a  slow  pulse,  below  90,  denoting 
that  they  are  not  necessary.  But  this  you 
must  always  bear  in  remembrance,  that 
starvation  will  not  answer  in  these  cases, 
nor  will  antiphlogistic  measures :  such 
means  always  tend  to  aggravate  the  deli- 
rium. 

In  the  treatment  of  these  cases  a  great 
deal  is  to  be  done  by  moral  means.  Very 
frequently  it  is  desirable  that  the  patient 
should  be  isolated  from  her  friends:  by 
this  I  do  not  mean  that  she  should  be  sent 
to  a  lunatic  asylum  j  on  the  contrary,  in  a 
large  number  of  instances  such  a  course 
would  be  injurious  to  the  patient,  both  at 
the  time  and  subsequently.  We  have  no 
more  right  to  send  a  patient  labouring 
under  hysterical  delirium  into  a  lunatic 
attabbshment,  than  to  place  a  patient 
affected  with  the  delirium  of  erysipelas  or 
of  typhus  there.  We  have  no  good  grounds 
for  classing  these  cases,  more  especially  the 


more  acute  ones,  with  ordinary  oases  of 
insanity ;  and  we  should  be  careful  to  avoid 
stamping  a  young  woman  with  the  reputa- 
tion of  having  been  once  insane.  The  de- 
lirium in  these  cases  is  as  much  dependent 
on  the  disturbed  state  of  nutrition  which 
constitutes  the  hysterical  state,  as  the  pe- 
culiar delirium  of  erysipelas  or  of  typhus 
depends  upon  the  peculiar  fever  excited  by 
the  respective  poisons  of  those  maladies. 
The  patient  then,  as  I  said,  should  be  iso- 
lated from  her  friends,  and  be  placed  under 
the  care  of  a  kind  and  attentive  nurse,  who 
will  keep  a  constant  watch  over  her,  attend- 
ing carefully  to  her  wants,  and  restraining 
her  by  firm  but  kind  influence  from  doing 
what  is  injurious  or  mischievous. 

Mechanical  restraint  is  highly  objec- 
tionable in  the  hysterical  delirium,  and 
should  never  be  practised  unless  when  there 
is  an  absolute  necessity  for  it.  It  excites 
opposition,  and  irritates  the  temper  of  the 
patient  often  to  a  very  serious  extent.  Yow 
have  lately  had  a  good  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving its  injurious  effects  in  the  case  of 
the  girl  up  stairs.  She  had  been  treated 
much  on  the  plan  I  have  already  described, 
with  tonics,  good  diet,  and  shower  bath  % 
but  she  had  got  into  the  habit  of  wandering 
about  from  ward  to  ward,  and  the  nurse 
was  unable  to  control  her.  I  directed  her 
to  be  kept  to  her  bed,  and  isolated  from  the 
other  patients  by  surrounding  the  bed  by 
screens.  Still  she  could  not  be  kept  quiet ; 
and  I  then  allowed  the  nurse  to  tie  her 
feet  to  the  bed.  This  irritated  her  very 
much,  and  the  next  day  we  found  her  much, 
worse,  and  her  delirium  much  increased. 
All  restraint  was  then  removed,  and  since 
then  she  has  been  gradually  improving. 

The  same  rules  which  I  laid  down  as  to 
the  employment  of  restraint  in  cases  of  de- 
lirium tremens,  are  applicable  to  the  ques- 
tion of  using  these  means  in  other  similar 
cases.  We  must  be  guided  by  the  symp- 
toms which  arise  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease, being  always  slow  to  adopt  restraint. 

Puerperal  Miriam,— I  shall  conclude 
this  lecture  by  a  brief  allusion  to  the  treat- 
ment of  another  form  of  delirium,  nearly 
allied  to  the  hysterical — namely,  the  puer- 
peral delirium.  A  puerperal  woman  is  in 
much  the  same  condition  as  a  woman 
affected  with  excessive  leucorrhcea,  or  with 
any  other  exhausting  disease  tending  to 
deteriorate  the  general  health.  She  is 
exhausted  by  the  efforts  of  parturition, 
or  her  vital  powers  are  depressed  by  some 
condition  consequent  on  the  puerperal 
state. 

When  speaking  of  hysterical  delirium,  I 
omitted  to  mention  that  there  are  two 
classes,  differing  from  each  other  in  their 
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1.  A  class  of  cases  in  which  the  pulse  is 
very  quick,  varying  from  120  to  140. 

2.  Cases  in  which  the  pulse  is  usually 
below  a  hundred. 

In  these  two  classes  the  prognosis  is  very 
different.  If  the  pulse  be  quick,  and  con- 
tinue quick  despite  of  support,  stimulants, 
and  tonics,  the  prognosis  is  in  general  un- 
favourable ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be 
below  100,  and  show  no  tendency  to  be- 
come rapid,  the  case  may  be  looked  at  more 
favourably.  By  far  the  greater  number  of 
the  cases  of  hysterical  delirium  belong  to 
this  latter  class,  and  by  far  the  greater 
number  get  welL  Now  it  is  just  the  same 
with  puerperal  delirium.  We  find  two 
classes  of  cases  distinguished  by  the  diffe- 
rence in  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  and 
which  affords  the  same  prognostic  indica- 
tions as  in  hysterical  delirium.  The  ex- 
istence of  these  two  states  of  pulse  in  puer- 
peral delirium  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by 
Win.  Hunter  and  by  Gooch. 

The  general  treatment  of  puerperal  deli- 
rium must  be  conducted  on  much  the  same 
plan  as  that  which  I  have  laid  down  for  the 
hysterical.  Almost  always  some  exhaust- 
ing influence  has  been  in  operation,  or  there 
has  been  some  severe  mental  shock.  You 
must  combine  a  soothing  and  strengthening 
treatment  with  moral  management,  and 
remove  as  far  as  possible  aU  causes  of 
mental  excitement,  as  well  as  of  bodily  de- 
pression. 

When  yon  have  to  deal  with  a  case  in 
which  the  pulse  is  extremely  rapid,  you  will 
generally  find  it  necessary  to  be  very  dili- 
gent in  the  use  of  stimulants  and  of  nutri- 
tious food;  and  indeed  your  ultimate  suc- 
cess in  the  treatment  of  the  case  will  much 
depend  on  your  patient's  ability  to  digest 
and  assimilate  these  aliments. 

We  had  a  good  example  of  the  good 
effects  of  this  treatment  in  a  case  of  this 
kind_  of  delirium,  which  occurred  in  the 
hospital  last  November.  The  patient's 
name  was  Mary  Tilley,  and  she  was  only 
twenty  years  of  age.  Although  in  this  case 
the  pulse  reached  the  high  number  of  160, 
and  continued  at  that  rate  every  day,  ac- 
companied by  extreme  debility,  the  patient 
did  well.  The  delirium  had  been  brought 
on  by  excessive  hemorrhage  after  parturi- 
tion. The  patient  stated  that  on  the  third 
day  after  the  birth  of  the  child  she  passed 
something  as  large  as  a  child's  head,  having 
the  appearance  of  black  currant  jelly — a 
tolerably  good  description  of  a  large  clot  of 
blood  :  this  was  followed  by  suppression 
of  the  lochia,  great  prostration,  and  deli- 
rium. When  she  was  admitted,  the  tongue 
was  covered  with  a  brown  fur;  a  he  was  de- 
lirious, talked  very  much  in  her  sleep,  and 
frequently  jumped  out  of  bed,  ana  exhi- 
bited a  certain  strangeness  and  wildness  of 


manner ;  her  pulse  was  160,  and  the  respi- 
ration 40.  She  .  was  placed  upon  a  freely 
stimulating  treatment,  with  ammonia,  and 
wine,  and  beef-tea;  for  several  days  she 
took  half  an  ounce  of  wine  every  hour.  On 
her  admission  the  pulse  was  160,  and  respi- 
ration 40;  the  next  day  it  had  not  di- 
minished in  frequency :  during  these  days 
she  was  taking  half  an  ounce  of  wine  every 
hour.  On  the  14th  (the  third  day  after 
admission)  the  pulse  fell  to  180,  but  the 
delirium  continued.  She  was  sleepless; 
talked  a  great  deal,  and  fancied  some  one 
was  coming  to  take  her  away  and  kill  her. 
The  quantity  was  now  increased  to  an  ounce 
every  hour.  On  the  17th  (the  sixth  day 
after  admission)  she  was  reported  to  have 
slept  well,  and  the  delirium  had  conside- 
rably subsided.  The  pulse,  however,  waa 
still  130.  On  the  19th  she  had  improved 
still  further,  and  the  pulse  had  fallen  to 
120.  I  now  gave  her  quinine  (the  tongue 
having  become  clean)  in  doses  of  two  grains 
every  fourth  hour.  On  the  20th  the  pulse 
was  108.  The  quantity  of  stimulants  was 
now  gradually  diminished,  and  on  the  8th 
of  December  the  pulse  had  fallen  to  88,  and 
from  this  time  she  rapidly  convalesced. 

You  must  deal  with  these  cases  of  puer- 
peral delirium  in  much  the  same  way  as  you 
deal  with  cases  of  erysipelatous  or  typhoid 
delirium,  because  in  all  thess  conditions 
the  patient  suffers  from  a  state  of  exhaus- 
tion detrimental  to  general  nutrition.  In 
puerperal  delirium,  however,  we  may  give 
opium  with  great  safety :  in  violent  cases, 
in  which  sleep  could  not  otherwise  be  pro- 
cured, I  should  not  object  to  administer 
chloroform,  bearing  in  mind  the  cautions 
to  be  observed  during  and  after  its  inhala- 
tion, which  I  mentioned  in  a  former  lecture. 

It  remains  for  me  to  discuss  the  treat- 
ment of  the  epileptic  delirium :  this,  with 
some  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  the  va- 
rious forms  of  coma,  I  propose  shall  form 
the  subject  of  my  next  lecture. 


ELECTION  OF  PRESIDENT  AT  THE  BOYAL 
COLLEGE  OP  BUBOEOIT8. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  council  of  this  insti- 
tution on  the  11th  inst.,  Mr.  James  Mon- 
crieff  Arnott,  F.R.S.,  was  elected  president, 
in  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  retirement 
of  Professor  Joseph  Henry  Green,  F.R.S., 
who,  it  is  stated,  has  during  the  past  year 
filled  the  high  position  with  a  dignity,  and 
at  the  same  time  an  amiability,  never  sur- 
passed. Messrs.  John  Flint  South,  of  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  and  Csesar  Henry 
Hawkins,  of  s£.  George's  Hospital,  were 
elected  vice-presidents  of  the  College  for  the 
ensuing  year.  At  the  same  meeting  of  the 
council  Messrs.  Pilcher,  Macmurdo,  and 
Reman,  the  recently  elected  members, 
took  their  teats  at  the  board. 
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Anormal  Nutrition  in  the  Human  Ar- 
ticular Cartilages,  with  Experimental 
Researches  on  the  Lower  Animals.  By 
P.  Redfern,  M.D.,  London,  Lecturer 
on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  on 
Histology;  and  Examiner  at  the 
University  and  King's  College,  Aber- 
deen, &c.  &o.   Pamphlet,  8vo.  pp.  86. 
(From  the  Edinburgh  Monthly  Jour- 
nal of  the  Medical  Sciences.)  Edin- 
burgh :  Sutherland  and  Knox.  Lon- 
don :  Simpkin  and  Co.  1860. 
"Pbbhapb  there  is  no  tissue,"  the  author 
remarks,  "  which  affords  a  better  opportu- 
nity for  the  examination  of  many  of  the 
changes  which  nucleated  cells  undergo,  in 
the  different  periods  of  their  existence, 
than  that  of  cartilage ;  for  in  it,  changes 
which  take  place  at  certain  periods  only  in 
other  textures,  are  continually  going  on 
during  the  whole  life.   Moreover,  these 
changes  in  the  articular  cartilages  in  man 
are  effected  without  any  more  direct  com- 
munication with  blood-vessels  than  that 
which  exists  upon  their  surfaces  ;  for  it  is 
only  when  such  cartilages  exceed  a  certain 
thickness — t. «.  about  l-8th  of  an  inch,  that 
they  are  permeated  by  canals  which  con- 
tain blood-vessels,  as  occurs  in  the  large 
mammals," 

Dr.  Redfem  refers  to  the  researches  of 
of  Drs.  Alison  and  Bennett,  showingthat 
inflammation  consists  in  a  peculiar  per- 
version of  nutrition  or  of  secretion,  and 
"that all  the  changes  that  take  place  in 
the  matters  exuded  in  inflammation,  are 
alone  referable  to  the  general  plan  by  which 
the  nutrition  of  the  healthy  textures  is 
effected."    (p.  6.) 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  ob- 
serve— 

"That  changes,  which  may  be  equally  re- 
ferred to  an  anormal  nutrition  of  the  tex- 
tures, take  plane  in  the  diseases  to  which 
articular  cartilages  are  so  liable,  appears 
plain  from  the  nature  of  the  changes  that 
occur  in  them  in  such  cases,  and  which  I 
•hall  endeavour  to  describe  and  illustrate 
ae  they  appeared  to  me  during  lengthened 
examinations  of  a  number  of  cases,  the 
particulars  of  which  will  bo  afterwards  de- 
tailed. 

"  It  is  said  that  inflammation,  ulceration, 
softening,  hypertrophy,  atrophy,  and  ossi- 
fication, are  the  diseases  to  which  cartilages 
are  liable.  Of  the  existence  of  inflamma- 
tion ia  them  there  is  perhaps  no  other  evi- 


dence than  that  furnished  by  ulceration, 
which  is  unquestionably  the  most  impor- 
tant'of  all  the  affections  of  this  texture, 
and  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  climax 
of  the  most  severe  affections  of  the  joints." 
(p.  6.) 

Dr.  Redfern  briefly  reviews  the  most 
important  of  the  opinions  that  have 
been  advanced  on  the  nature  of  ulce- 
ration of  the  cartilages. 

In  the  next  place,  the  author  details 
a  series  of  cases,  and  illustrates  his  exa- 
mination of  the  .  diseased  cartilages,  in 
almost  every  instance,  by  several  well- 
executed  wood-engravings  of  the  mioro- 
soopical  characters  of  these  morbid 
structures.  The  fulness  of  the  observa- 
tions, and  their  accompanying  remarks, 
with  the  abundance  of  illustrative  draw- 
ings, constitute  the  essential  value  of 
Dr  Redfern's  work,  which,  we  think  it 
no  slight  praise  to  say,  may  be  com- 
pared, in  these  respects,  so  far  as  it  ex- 
tends, with  Dr.  Bennett's  work  on  Can- 
cerous and  Cancroid  Disease. 

Dr.  Redfern  devotes  also  a  portion  of 
his  work  to  the  consideration  of  the 
healthy  structure  and  mode  of  nutri- 
tion, before  treating  of  the  affections  to 
which  the  articular  cartilages  are  liable : 
these  are  discussed  under  the  heads  of 
Morbid  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  Patho- 
logy, Diagnosis,  and  Treatment.  We 

Cs  the  author's  conclusions,  deduced 
his  previous  observations  and  exa- 
minations. 

"  1st.  That  the  whole  of  the  known  forma 
of  disease  in  articular  cartilages  are  con* 
nected  with  changes  in  the  texture,  which 
are  essentially  similar  to  each  other. 

2d.  That  during  the  progress  of  these 
changes  the  cells  of  the  cartilage  become 
enlarged,  rounded,  and  filled  with  corpus* 
cles,  in  lieu  of  healthy  cells,  bursting  sub- 
sequently, and  discharging  their  contents 
into  the  texture  on  the  surface ;  whilst  the 
hyaline  substance  splits  into  bands  and 
fibres,  the  changed  hyaline  substance  and 
the  discharged  corpuscles  of  fhe  cells  after- 
wards forming,  in  many  cases,  a  flbro- 
nucleated  membrane  on  the  surface  of  the 
diseased  cartilage. 

3rd.  That  these  changes  are  alone  refer- 
able to  an  anormal  nutrition  as  their  imme- 
diate cause,  and  in  no  case  to  mechanical 
or  chemical  action, — such  as  attrition  or 
digestion  in  a  diseased  secretion. 

4th.  That  most  extensive  disease  may  be 
going  on  in  many  joints  at  the  same  time, 
and  may  proceed  to  destroy  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  cartilage  in  particular 
parts,  without  the  patient's  knowledge,  and 
K  Digit  ze:;  bvVjtTvJVl^- 
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whist  be  is  engaged  in  an  active  occupa- 
tion. 

6th.  That  the  disease  commences  most 
frequently  upon  the  free  surface ;  hut  it 
may  proceed  from  the  bone  to  affect  the 
attached  surface,  or  it  may  take  plaee  in 
the  middle  of  tie  thickness  of  the  carti- 
lage. 

6th.  That  it  is  at  least  very  doubtful  if 
the  symptoms,  which  are  bettered  to  indi- 
cate the  existence  of  ulceration  of  articular 
cartilages,  are  not  really  dependent  on  a 
morbid  change  in  the  bone. 

7  th.  That  disease  of  the  whole  thickness 
of  an  articular  cartilage,  at  particular  parts, 
admits  of  a  natural  cure,  by  the  formation 
of  a  fibro-nocleated  membrane  from  the 
substance  of  the  cartilage,  without  the  oc- 
currence of  any  new  exudation."    (p.  65). 

The  importance  and  value  of  Dr. 
Redfem'a  investigations  will  be  appa- 
rent from  the  nature  of  the  above  con- 
clusions, more  especially  when  taken  in 
connection  with  a  series  of  compara- 
tive experiments  on  lower  animals,  in- 
stituted by  Dr.  Bedfern,  whereby  these 
conclusions  are  confirmed.  The  results 
in  the  last  cases  are  similar  to  those 
observed  in  analogous  diseases  of  oar- 
in  man.  On  a  subject  on  which 
diversities  of  opinion  have  been 
held  as  on  ulceration  and  other  diseases 
of  the  cartilages,  it  is  something  to  have 
a  series  of  trustworthy  facts  carefully  re- 
corded by  a  competent  observer.  These 
will  be  found  in  Dx.  Redfem'a  work ; 
and  we  therefore  press  its  study  upon 
every  pathologist. 

3jHocf  ttifngg  of  £tciftif#* 

NEWCASTLE  AND  GATESHEAD 
PATHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 
February,  1850. 

Cast  qf  Dutated  Bidder,  with  Formation  of 
a  large  Sac  containing  wanieai  Calculi, 
and  communicating  through  a  compara- 
Hvelyn*alt8pert*rt  tcitk  th*  general  caxity 
of  the  vUcut. 
Ur  this  interesting  case  the  bladder  con- 
sisted of  two  sacs  communicating  by  a 
small  aperture,  the  posterior  sac  being  filled 
with  calculi.  The  man  was  86  years  old,  and 
broken  down  by  dissipated  habits,  He  was 
first  admitted  into  the  Newcastle  Infirmary, 
under  Sir  John  Fife,  in  May  1849,  with  some 
secondary  ulcerations  of  the  legs ;  he  never 
complained  of  any  urinary  disorder  until 
about  a  month  after  his  admission,  when  re- 


tention of  urine  suddenly  took  place ;  a  cathe- 
ter was  with  great  difficulty  introduced  by 
oneofthepupua,muchbloodhavingbeeulost, 
with  some  suspicions  that  a  false  passage  had 
been  formed ;  there  was  no  stricture,  nor  any 
other  cause  to  account  for  the  retention. 
The  ulcers  on  his  legs  were  at  this  time 
nearly  healed,  when  severe  inflammation  of 
the  bladder,  extending  to  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney,  set  in,  and  he  remained  in  the 
hospital  during  three  months :  he  at  first 
required  the  catheter  twice  dairy,  but 
gradually  acquired  the  power  of  dispensing 
with  it  after  the  severity  of  the  attack  passed 
away.  Along  with  the  acute  symptoms,  the 
urine  presented  a  highly  ammoniacal  and 
purulent  character,  which  changed  to  a 
slightly  albuminous  condition,  depositing  a 
thin  layer  of  pus,  and  frequently  very 
copious  and  of  a  fight  green  colour.  When 
he  left  the  hospital  he  had  recovered  his 
health  to  a  great  extent;  but  still  passed 
urine  shghtly  purulent  and  albuminous.  He 
was  re-admitted  under  Mr.  Heath  four 
months  afterwards,  and  was  now  found  to 
be  weak  and  wasted,  with  hectic  fever,  the 
result  of  great  accompanying  urinary  irrita- 
tion, together  with  a  copious  excretion  of 
purulent  urine,  occasionally  mixed  with 
blood  He  frequently  required  the  use  of  the 
catheter;  and,  except  the  difficulty  experi- 
enced in  avoiding  the  aperture  of  a  false  pas- 
sage at  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra, 
nothing  could  ever  be  found  in  the  bladder. 
He  died  exhausted  on  the  18th  of  February, 
1850.  On  opening  the  abdomen  the  bladder 
was  seen  to  be  firmly  contracted,  empty, 
and  in  its  natural  position ;  projecting  from 
it  behind  was  a  large  sac  of  the  rounded 
form  of  a  moderate-sized  orange,  pressing 
back  upon  the  rectum  and  filling  the  pelvis. 
The  urethra  and  bladder  were  hud  open. 
The  floor  of  the  membranous  part  of  the 
urethra  presented  the  open  mouths  of  several 
enlarged  lacunas,  and  immediately  in  front 
of  the  prostate,  a  smooth  slit- like  opening, 
allowing  a  No.  10  sound  to  pass  into  a 
small  false  passage,  running  Behind  the 
prostate,  and  terminating  about  an  inch 
above  it  in  the  coats  of  the  bladder.  The 
muscular  coat  of  the  bladder  was  greatly 
hypertrophied ;  the  mucous  membrane, 
thickened,  congested,  and  covered  with  a 
purulent  layer  of  mucus,  was  not  ulcerated ; 
at  its  posterior  aspect  there  was  a  round 
aperture  of  the  sixe  of  a  florin  piece,  leading 
into  the  cavity  of  the  sacculated  dilatation  of 
the  viscus :  the  margin  of  the  aperture  was 
rounded,  nearly  half  an  inch  thick,  slightly 
extensible,  ana  consisted  of  the  hyper- 
trophied muscular  fibres  of  the  bladder, 
covered  by  the  thickened  mucous  membrane. 
The  sac  was  filled  with  purulent  urine,  and 
about  forty  calculi,  composed  of  triple 
phosphate;  the  largest  set  being  about  the 
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size  of  hazel-nuts;  the  others  gradually 
dumnMriM  until  they  formed  a  ooane 
powder,  which  was  mixed  with  coagulated 
blood.  The  wall  of  the  sac  was  about  3  lines 
thick,  and  consisted  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane bound  to  the  peritoneum  by  lymph 
and  a  fibrous  kind  of  cellular  tissue :  no 
muscular  tissue  was  found  in  it. 

The  ureters  and  pelves  of  the  kidneys 
were  considerably  dilated;  the  mucous  mem- 
brane thickened,  congested,  and  secreting 
purulent  fluid.  The  secreting  structure  of 
the  kidney  was  coarse  and  flabby ;  but  not 
otherwise  diseased.  The  other  viscera  com- 
paratively healthy. 

This  case  is  highly  interesting  and  in- 
structive, whether  considered  with  reference 
to  the  diagnosis  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  or 
the  practical  difficulties  occasionally  met 
with  in  the  performance  of  the  operation  of 
lithotomy.  None  of  the  symptoms  ordi- 
narily relied  on  as  pathognomonic  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  calculus,  were  here  presented, 
nor  did  even  the  passage  of  a  catheter  into 
the  bladder  lead  to  the  detection  of  the  nu- 
merous calculi  existing  in  the  posterior  sac 
of  that  viscus.  They  would,  however,  pro- 
bably havebeen  perceptible  by  a  finger  intro- 
duced into  the  rectum  ;  and  the  history  of 
the  present  case  may  perhaps  be  received  as 
an  additional  illustration  of  the  importance 
of  instituting  such  an  examination  in  doubt- 
ful cases. 

But  assuming  the  calculi  to  have  been 
detected  by  the  catheter  or  sound  of  the 
surgeon,  and  the  operation  of  lithotomy  to 
have  been  undertaken  by  the  latter,  now 
vast  and  inextricable  the  difficulties  and 
confusion  opposed  to  his  success !  On  com- 
pleting the  requisite  incisions,  and  passing 
Lis  finger  into  the  bladder,  the  surgeon 
would  have  felt  in  vain  for  the  atone,  whilst 
an  examination  per  rectum,  performed  im- 
mediately ^afterwards,  would  have  satisfied 
him  of  the  existence  of  several  calculi  in  the 
posterior  part  of  the  same  bladder. 

Under  these  perplexing  circumstances  he 
could  only  have  chosen  between  the  un- 
pleasantness of  allowing  his  patient  to  return 
to  bed  with  the  calculi  unremoved,  and  the 
certain  danger  consequent  on  any  attempts 
to  divide  the  septum  which  intervened  be- 
tween the  pouch  containing  the  mass  of 
calculi  and  the  general  cavity  of  the  bladder. 

Comer tion  qf  a  DUeated  Kidney  Mo  an 
immente  toe,  without  any  perceptible 
eymptomt  during  life. 
Dr.  Bulxajt  communicated  the  subjoined 
particulars  of  this  case,  which  occurred  in  a 
seaman  aged  26,  who  awoke  one  morning 
with  partial  hemiplegia  of  the  left  side,  ana 
after  becoming  *radually  worse,  entered  the 
hospital,  under  Dr.  B.,  m  November,  1849, 
five  weeks  after  the  attack.  His  symptoms 


indicated  softening  of  the  brain ;  and  after 
a  coarse  of  mercury  and  counter-irritation 
for  one  month  without  airy  improvement, 
he  died  of  a  most  rapid  and  uncontrollable 
pleuritis.  He  had  never  once  complained  of 
any  symptom  indicating  any  affection  of  the 


On  examination  of  the  brain,  the  right 
corpus  striatum  was  found  almost  entirely 
converted  into  a  soft,  greasy,  pultaceous 
mass,  containing  numberless  exudation  cells 
of  varied  sise  and  form.  The  left  pleural 
sac  was  filled  with  semi-purulent  fluid,  and 
covered  with  false  membrane.  The  left 
kidney,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  left  loin, 
and  extending  across  the  spine,  was  con- 
verted into  an  immense  membranous  sac, 
similar  in  structure  to  the  fibrous  pelvis  of 
the  kidney,  and  filled  with  nearly  a  quart  of 
slightly  turbid,  but  otherwise  healthy  urine. 
Slight  remains  of  very  pale  secreting  struc- 
ture were  observable  in  the  outer  and  pos- 
terior aspect  of  the  walls  of  the  sac.  The 
ureter  was  found  perfectly  healthy ;  but  its 
opening  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  was 
so  small,  that  the  head  of  a  probe  was  with 
difficulty  pushed  through  it  into  the  great 
sae  occupying  the  place  of  the  kidney  and 
its  pelvis.  There  was  no  induration  or 
hypertrophy  of  tissue  around  this  narrow 
opening,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
gradually  contracting  during  a  very  long 
period,  but  on  the  contrary  the  usual  healthy 
tissue  of  the  ureter.  The  other  kidney  was 
very  large,  lobulated,  and  of  healthy  ap- 
pearance. 

Otteo-tarcoma  of  Tibia  and  Fibula. 
Sib  John  Firs  exhibited  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  oeteo-sarooma  of  the  lower 
ends  of  the  right  tibia  and  fibula,  removed 
by  amputation  of  the  leg  from  a  country- 
man, aged  17,  whose  family  were  highly 
scrofulous,  and  who  was  admitted  into  the 
infirmary.  He  had  first  observed  a  little 
general  swelling  above  the  ankle  six  months 
previously,  which  rapidly  increased,  accom- 
panied with  little  pain,  and  now  formed  a 
large  and  characteristic  tumor  immediately 
above  the  ankle-joint.  There  was  no  glan- 
dular disease.  He  quickly  recovered  from 
the  operation,  and  was  sent  home  in  a  greatly 
improved  state  of  health.  The  tumor  on 
being  out  open  presented  the  brain-like  ap- 
pearance of  medullary  cancer,  with  vascular 
tufts  of  fungus  hsmatodes  and  numerous 
spicules  of  bone  radiating  from  the  enlarged 
tibia  and  fibula,  which  were  implicated  in 
the  diseased  growth.  Microscopically,  the 
tumor  was  composed  entirely  of  cells  of 
rounded  or  ovate  form,  of  varying  sizes, 
and  highly  organised ;  the  cell  walls  being 
covered  with  numerous  small  nuclei  refract- 
ing the  light  very  powerfully. 
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Epidemic  Dysentery  of  Mortagne  its  1849, 

and  its  Relation/  to  Epidemic  Cholera. 
M.  Qtuaxdts  read  a  report  on  a  paper  by 
M.  Hullin,  of  Mortagne.  It  was  stated 
that  in  1882,  when  cholera  prevailed  in  the 
.  district  adjoining  Mortagne,  that  place  was 
spared,  an  epidemic  dysentery  prevailing 
there  at  the  time.  The  same  cu-cumttanosB 
had  occurred  in  1849. 

The  Alkalinity  of  the  Human  Blood. 
M.  Cahbk  read  a  memoir,  in  which  he 
-  sought  to  establish  that  albumen  and  fibrine 
.are  held  in  solution  by  virtue  of  the  alka- 
Jinity  of  the  serum:  a  decrease  in  the 
.alkalinity  of  the  serum  augmenting  the  pro- 
portion of  spontaneously  coagulable  albu- 
men, and  vice  verta.  The  author  laid  down 
these  conclusions. 

On  the  healthy  state.—l.  The  serum  holds 
in  solution  a  substance,  which  ultimately 
separates  the  albumen  and  fibrine.  2.  The 
albumen  and  fibrine  are  susceptible  of 
mutual  transformation.  8.  Fibrine  is  con- 
verted into  a  substance  not  distinguishable 
from  albumen,  by  a  solution  of  soda  at  the 
temperature  of  106°  F. 

In  inflammatory  diseases. — L  Fibrine  is 
increased,  albumen  decreased.  2.  The  salts 
of  soda  are  deficient.  3.  The  serum  is  de- 
ficient in  alkalinity.  4u  The  increase  of 
fibrine  is  owing  to  the  diminution  of  the 
alkalinity,  of  the  serum. 

In  disease/  called  putrid,  the  alkalinity 
of  the  serum  causes  diminution  of  fibrine, 
and  indicates  the  use  of  acids  in  treatment. 


SURGICAL  SOCKETS  OF  PARIS. 

July  3rd,  1890. 


Reduction  of  long-standing  Dislocation. 
M.  MunOHMUVK  related  the  particulars 
of  a  case  of  dislocation  of  the  humerus 
under  the  pect oralis,  in  which  many  fruit- 
less efforts  at  reduction  had  been  made  by 
M.  Verpeau,  and  in  which  he,  M.  Maison- 
neuve, had  succeeded  by  longitudinal  trac- 
tion continued  for  ten  minutes,  chloroform 
having  been  administered.  M.  Maisonneuve 
added,  that  in  his  opinion  the  adhesions,  &c. 
of  old  dislocations  could  always  be  overcome. 

M.  Chassaigxac  observed  that  the  pro- 
ceeding adopted  bv  M.  Maisonneuve,  after 
the  failure  of  so  skilful  a  surgeon  as  M. 
Velpeau,  was  somewhat  hazardous.  The 
employment  of  ansesthetics  in  such  cases, 


the  patient  being  in  the  upright  posture, 
M.  Chassaignac  considered  to  be  attended 
with  danger.  In  long-standing  cases  he 
also  thought  the  use  of  anaesthetics  to  be 
contraindicated,  as  the  resistance  did  not 
proceed  from  the  muscles  alone.  M.  Chas- 
saignac expressed  his  surprise  that  the 
heel  of  the  operator  is  not  used  in  France, 
so  much  as  its  success  in  England  shows  it 
to  merit,  in  reducing  dislocation  of  the 
shotudtr.-J 

M. Morel  pointed  out  the  dangers  which 
attend  the  attempt  to  reduce  long- 
standing dislocations ;  and  observed  that 
the  insensibility  produced  by  ansesthetics 
deprived  the  operator  of  the  indications  fur- 
nished by  the  feelings  of  the  patient  as  to 
how  far  the  extension  may  be  carried. 

M.Fohget  concurred  in  the  objections  to 
the  violence  necessary  in  reducing  old  dis- 
locations ;  and,  more  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  the  use  of  anaesthetics,  observed 
that  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  re- 
quired for  the  reduction  were  the  dangers 
of  ansesthetics  increased  by  their  lengthened 
employment. 

M.  Maisonneuve  did  not  participate  in 
the  fears  of  other  members,  and  thought 
that  all  dangers  might  be  avoided  by  great 


ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES,  PARIS. 

Jnly  1,  1890. 


Siaphyloraphy. 
M.  Roux  read  an  essay  of  considerable 
length  on  this  subject,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  the  chief  points : — 

M.  Boux  divided  the  lesions  for  which 
this  operation  is  required  into  four  kinds — 
the  recent  accidental ;  the  congenital ;  the 
surgical ;  and  the  old  accidental,  or  ulcerated 
and  cicatrised  solutions  of  continuity.  The 
operation  is  modified  according  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  lesion.  1.  A  complete  cleft  in 
the  velum,  hot  implicating  the  palatine 
arch;  2.  A  simple  perforation  of  the 
velum ;  3.  A  perforation  of  the  arch  not 
extending  to  the  velum.  The  term  staphy- 
loraphy  is  strictly  applicable  to  the  two 
first  only:  the  last  should  be  designated 
palatoplastie. 

M.  Roux  related  oases  of  these  various 
kinds  in  which  he  had  operated  success- 
fully, and  pointed  out  at  the  same  time 
their  causes— syphilis,  tubercle,  Sec.  4c. 
M.  Roux  had  performed  staphyloraphy  on 
one  hundred  and  six  subjects ;  in  nine  of 
these  a  second  time,  making  a  hundred  and 
fifteen  eases :  of  these  individuals  57  had 
simple  fissure  of  the  velum  and  uvula ;  49 
had  also  fissure  of  the  palatine  arch.  The 
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particular  feature*  of  the  result  of  the  ope- 
ration in  many  of  these  cases  were  also 
stated  by  M.  Boux.  For  these  details, 
however,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
Comptes  Bendus  of  the  Academy,  or  to  the 
French  journals,  our  space  preventing  a 
more  extended  report. 


-  fgofpftal  an*  Jnfirmars  Report*. 


LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

Out  of  DUlocation  of  the  Thigh  into  the 
Foramen  Ovale,  reduced  after  four 
weeks.  With  Clinical  Remarki  by  John 
Adams,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital 

JameS  Cob,  cetat.  32,  a  strong  muscular 
man,  employed  as  a  navigator  on  a  rail- 
way, was  admitted  on  Tuesday,  May  28th, 
with  a  dislocation  of  the  thigh  into  the 
thyroid  foramen ;  the  accident  having  oc- 
curred a  month  previously,  in  the  country, 
in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  a  large 

rmtity  of  gravel  into  the  left  slip,  while 
was  in  a  stooping  posture,  with  his  legs 
widely  separated.   He  was  extricated  by 
his  fellow-workmen,  being  unable  to  move 
himself :  and  on  examination,  was  found 
to  have  sustained  severe  laceration  of  the 
perineum  and  scrotum.  Considerable  swell- 
ing and  extravasation  ensued,  and  he  was 
confined  to  his  bed  20  days,  the  ordinary 
surgical  appliances  being  resorted  to  by 
his  medical  attendant,  and  upon  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  swelling  and  tumefaction, 
and  the  healing  of  the  lacerations,  it  was 
then  discovered  that  the  left  thigh-bone 
was  dislocated  from  the  acetabulum  into 
the  foramen  ovale  s  attempts  at  reduction 
were  then  made,  and  repeated  on  the 
following  day,  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform ;  but,  as  no  success  resulted,  he 
was  sent  up  to  the  hospital,  and  placed 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Adams,  who  made  a 
careful  examination  of  the  limb,  with  the 
following  results :— The  patient  was  lying 
in  a  supine  position,  with  the  left  limb 
widely  separated  from  the  right,  at  a 
distance  of  nearly  seven  inches,  the  cor- 
responding knee  being  considerably  ele- 
vated in  advance  of  that  on  the  sound  side: 
complete  adduction  was  quite  impossible, 
although  the  limb  could  be  drawn  con- 
siderably towards  the  axis  of  the  body, 
but  immediately  on  remitting  the  pressure 
it  resumed  its  former  position  with  con- 
siderable elasticity :  the  foot  and  toes  were 
slightly  everted  :  there  was  a  remarkable 
sinking  of  the  hip,  so  that  the  trochanter 
major  was  barely  perceptible,  and  a  con- 
siderable hardened  swelling  was  evident 


close  to  the  pubis,  beneath  the  adductor 
muscles.   From  the  position  of  the  limb, 
and  other  appearances,  it  was  at  once 
inferred,  that  the  head  of  the  bone  was  in 
the  foramen  ovale;  some  doubts,  how- 
ever, were  entertained  on  the  subject,  from 
this  circumstance,  that  on  measuring  the 
limb,  from  the  spine  of  the  ileum  to  the 
inner  malleolus ,  and  comparing  it  with  the 
sound  side,  no  actual  lengthening  was 
apparent;  indeed,  by  some  surgeons  present, 
there  was  considered  to  be  evidence  of  a 
alight  amount  of  shortening.   On  placing 
the  patient  in  the  erect  posture,  at  the  side 
of  his  bed,  the  ordinary  signs  of  displace- 
ment int  o  the  foramen  ovale  were  rendered 
quite  evident.    Dissatisfied  with  the  usual 
mode  of  measurement,  as  presenting  an 
anomaly  in  this  case,  Mr.  Adams  found 
that  when  one  end  of  the  tape  was  applied 
to  the  dorsum  of  the  penis  close  to  the 
pubis,  and  was  carried  down  .to  the  base  of 
the  patella,  there  was  an  absolute  elonga- 
tion of  nearly  two  inches.   In  consequence 
of  the  excoriations,  resulting  from  the  pre- 
vious attempts  at  reduction  not  being 
quite  healed,  and  at  the  urgent  request  of 
the  patient  for  a  slight  respite,  Mr.  Adams 
postponed   any    further  attempts  for 
a  couple  of  days:   at    the  expiration 
of  that  period,  the  patient  was  brought 
into  the  operating  theatre,  and  placed  on 
his  back  upon  a  sofa,  the  pelvis  being 
brought  as  near  as  possible  to  the  edge, 
with  a  padded  post  directed  close  against 
the  left  side  of  the  perineum :  a  jack  towel 
was  then  applied  above  the  knee  of  the 
dislocated  limb,  to  which  the  hook  of  the 
pulleys  was  attached,  and  counter-exten- 
sion was  effected  by  a  broad  towel,  passed 
under  both  ilia,  and  secured  by  assistants 
on  the  opposite  ride,  with  a  view  alone  of 
affording  complete  relaxation  of  all  opposing 
muscular  force  s    chloroform   was  ad- 
ministered, and  when  the  patient  had 
become  completely  under  its  influence,  the 
extension  was  commenced  in  a  direction 
obliquely  across  the  lower  third  of  the* 
sound  thigh,  the  post  forming  a  fulcrum, 
around  which  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh 
was  drawn,  and  by  which  movement  it  waa 
hoped  the  head  of  the  bone  would  be 
tilted  into  the  acetabulum :  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  its  slipping  beneath  that 
cavity  into  the  sciatic  notch,  great  care  waa 
taken  during  the  continuance  of  the  ex* 
tension  that  the  shaft  of  the  bone  was  not 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  sound  limb. 
Much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  keeping 
the  pelvis   perfectly  in  the  horizontal 
position  and  uninfluenced  by  the  extending 
force,  but  this  difficulty  was  with  care 
effectually  counteracted  by  the  assistants. 
During  t  he  first  attempt  at  reduction  the 
man  was  sitting  up  and  i " 
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the  poet  firmly,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  maintaining  that 
poatiaoav  ha  we*,  as  just  stated,  placed  in 
the  horizontal  position,  whereby  alao  the 
foil  effects  of  the  chloroform  could  be  more 
cJloientrj  maintained  •  he  was  subsequently 
rawed  again  to  the  sitting  posture,  (the  ex- 
tension still  being  continued)  when  on 
examination  it  was  believed  that  the  head 
of  the  bone  had  returned  its  natural  po- 
sition :  all  extension  was  then  immediately 
remitted,  and  aa  there  was  still  some  little 
doubt  noon  the  subject,  the  lower  end  of 
the  thigh-bone  was  earned  suddenly  as  far 
as  possible  across  the  sound  limb,  and  all 
apparatus  being  removed,  it  was  found,  on 
measurement,  that  the  limb  was  reduced ; 
the  legs  were  then  tied  together,  and  the 
patient  pnt  to  bed.   The  forae  employed 
during  the  extension  did  not  cause  any 
fresh  accession  of  inflammation  about  the 
parte,  neither  did  he  suffer  from  any  con- 
stitutional irritation,  but  he  was  kept  as 
much  as  possible  motionless,  until  eight  days 
after  the  reduction,  when  the  bandage, 
which  had  been  carefully  retained,  was  re- 
moved, and  the  limb  was  found  to  have  a 
perfectly  normal  aspect;  he  was  then 
ordered  to  rub  it  night  and  morning  with 
soap  liniment,  and  to  take  an  occasional 
dose  of  aperient  medicine.    Three  days 
•iter  the  bandage  was  removed  from  his 
knees,  he  was  allowed  to  sit  up  daily  in 
the  semi-recumbent  posture,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  do  for  a  week,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  period!,  no  untoward  symptoms  baring 
•risen,  he  was  ordered  a  pan*  of  crutches 
and  directed  to  get  up  every  day,  and 

ftdually  bring  the  leg  into  use.  To-day, 
one  21st)  which  is  just  three  weeks  after 
»  reduction,  said  seven  weeks  from  the 
original  accident,  the  man  as  able  to  walk 
the  length  of  the  ward,  and  to  bear  con- 
siderable weight  upon  the  dislocated  limb 
with  no  inconvenience,  and  his  health  has 
in  no  way  suffered  from  the  necessary  con- 
finement which  he  has  sustained :  he  will 
evidently  be  discharged  from  the  hospital 
in  a  few  days,  cured.  (For  the  particulars 
of  the  above  ease  we  are  indebted  to  the 
notes  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bell,  the  patient's 
dresser.) 

Upon  the  circumstances  attending  _  the 
above  case,  the  following  clinical  obser- 
vations were  offered  by  Mr.  Adams : — 

Gentlemen, — I  am  anxious  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  this  very  important  case,  as 
there  are  some  circumstances  connected 
with  it  which  require  explanation,  and 
especially  as  suoh  cases  are  not  of  very 
common  occurrence.  Some  years  ago,  I 
remember  well  that  four  dislocations  of  the 
hip  ate  the  foramen  ovale  wen  admitted 
into  this  hospital  within  the  space  of 


twelve  months,  bat  since  that  period  not 
more  than  two  or  three  have  been  admitted, 
and  the  four  oases  to  which  I  allude  wave 
all  reduced  in  the  same  manner,  and  I  may 
add  with  comparative  facility.     In  the 
first  case,  which  was  admitted  at  the  time 
I  now  speak  of,  extension  was  made  un- 
successfully, and  the  surgeon  who  had  the 
management  of  the  case  surrendered  it  as 
in  his  opinion   irremediable,  when,  by 
the  adoption  of  a  plan  similar  to  that  you 
have  just  seen  put  into"  execution,  the  dis- 
location was  reduced  with  comparative 
ease.  Let  me,  however,  briefly  allude  to  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  case  before 
us,  as  there  are  some  apparently  anomalous 
symptoms  which  I  am  anxious  to  explain 
to  you,  and  which  I  think  I  can  do 
satisfactorily.   The  man  is  brought  to  the 
hospital  a  month  after  the  occurrence  of 
the  accident,  with  moti  of  the  ordinary 
signs  of  dislocation  into  the  thyroid  fora- 
men, the  accident  also  having  been  caused 
by  a  fall  of  earth  upon  the  left  hip,  while 
his  legs  were  widely  separated  (I  mention 
this  particularly,  because  it  is  the  usual 
position  to  favour  the  occurrence  of  this 
variety  of  displacement  of  the  head  of  the 
thigh-bone).     It  appears  that  in  con- 
sequence of  an  extensive  laceration  of  the 
perineum  and  scrotum,  together  with  the 
great  tumefaction  of  the  parts  about  the 
pelvis  and  hip,  the  nature  of  the  accident 
could  not  be  accurately  made  out,  but  after 
the  lapse  of  four  weeks,  on  the  discovery  of 
the  disinflation,   forcible  extension  was 
made  on  two  separate  occasions  (the  fast 
while  the  patient  was  under  the  influence 
of  chloroform)  but  without  success.  The 
man  was  therefore  sent  up  to  the  hospital 
by  the  medical  man  in  the  country,  and 
the  symptoms,  aa  already  described,  wen 
sufficiently  evident  as  indicative  of  a  dis- 
location of  the  hip  into  the  thyroid  fora- 
men, the  only  discrepancy  arising  from  the 
fact  that  so  far  from  then*  being  any  con- 
siderable lengthening,  (as  ascertained  by 
measurement  from  the  usual  points)  the 
dislocated  limb  was  found  certainly  to  he 
not  longer  than  the  sound  one ;  and  it  is  to 
that  point  I  now  wish  to  direct  your 
special  attention.    If  you  will  refer  to  the 
work  of  our  great  authority  on  Dislocations, 
Sir  Astiey  Cooper,  yon  will  find,  in  that 
portion  devoted  to  the  account  of  this 
variety  of  the  luxation  of  the  hip,  that 
after  having  described  the  usual  cause  of 
this  accident  (which,  by  the  way,  fully  cor- 
responds with  the  account  given  by  the 
patient  in  the  present  ease)  and  having 
related  the  peculiar  appearances  as  indi- 
cative of  this  dislocation,  he  concludes 
with  the  following  important  review  of 
the  previously  described  symptoms.  "The 
foot,  though  widely  separated  from  the 
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other,  is  generally  neither  turned  inwards 
nor  outwards,  although  I  have  seen  it 
-varying  a  little  in  this  respect,  in  different 
instances;  but  the  position  of  the  foot  doet 
not,  in  this  ease,  mark  the  accident.  The 
bent  position  qf the  body,  the  separated 
knees,  and  the  increased  length  of  the 
limb,  are  the  diagnostic  symptoms*  Now 
all  these  appearances  were,  in  this  case, 
found  to  obtain,  and  were  very  evident, 
except  the  increased  length  of  the  ex-* 
tremity,  and  I  think  a  sufficient  expla- 
nation of  this  fact  can  he  afforded  m  the 
following  manner :  in  the  first  place,  you 
will  observe  that  if  a  Kne  be  drawn  from 
the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of 
the  ileum  to  the  base  of  the  patella,  it 
represents  one  side  or  base  of  a  triangle, 
ot  which  the  other  two  sides  are  re- 
presented, the  first,  by  a  line  drawn  from 
the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of 
the  ileum  to  the  trochanter  major  of  the 
femur,  and  the  other  from  the  trochanter 
to  the  patella.  Now  it  is  of  course  a  well- 
Jmown  mathematical  axiom,  that  any  two 
aides  of  a  triangle  are  greater  than  a  third ; 
therefore,  the  line  which  would,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  represent  the  base,  will  be 
less  than  the  other  two  lines  which  converge 
at  the  trochanter;  but  as  the  foramen  ovale 
is  in  a  plane  below  and  internal  to  that  of 
the  acetabulum,  it  follows  that,  when  the 
head  of  the  bone  is  thrown  on  to  that 
aperture,  the  whole  axis  of  the  shaft  is 
changed,  the  lower  extremity  having  ne- 
cessarily an  inclination  outwards  and  for- 
wards, varying  in  degree,  (as  regards  the 
latter  particular)  in  different  cases;  the 
apparent  lengthening  being  in  an  inverse 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  advancement : 
sow,  from  the  position  which  the  axis 
of  the  bone  follows  when  dislocated,  it  is 
quite  manifest  that  the  bone  falling  from 
the  spine  of  the  ileum  to  the  patella  would 
be  actually  diminished,  and  the  converging 
angle  at  the  patella  would  be  proportion- 
ately more  acute.  As  all  authors  who  have 
written  on  the  subject  of  this  dislocation 
have  described  the  spine  of  the  ileum  as 
the  point  from  which  the  line  of  measure- 
ment should  be  taken,  and  as  the  adoption 
of  that  plan  in  tins  particular  case  would 
not  indicate  the  most  diagnostic  symptom 
of  the  accident,  I  conceived  that  this 
apparent  anomaly  might  be  satisfactorily 
explained,  by  assuming  that  the  spine  of 
the  ileum  was  here  more  depressed  than 
usual,  on  account  of  the  very  great  tension 
and  contraction  of  the  abductors  of  the 
thigh,  and  that  if  some  intermediate  point 
was  substituted  which  did  not  vary  its  re- 
lative position  with  the  two  aides  of  the 
pelvis,  any  actual  alteration  of  the  limb  in 
length  would  be  clearly  indicated  in  the 


result.  Now  such  a  point  is  to  be  found  in 
the  symphysis  pubis,  and  would  be  re- 
presented m  the  living  subject  by  a  line 
passing  along  the  centre  of  the  dorsum  of 
the  peniB  :  I  therefore  applied  one  end  of 
the  tape  to  this  point,  and  then  ascertained, 
as  I  expected,  that  the  distance  intervening 
between  it  and  the  base  of  the  patella  was 
increased  by  two  inches  when  compared 
with  the  Bound  side. 

Peru  nt  me  now  to  refer  to  the  treatment 
adopted  in  this  case,  and  which  I  consider 
requisite  to  be  pursued  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. If  we  look  to  the  position  of 
the  parts  about  the  pelvis,  we  shall  find 
that  the  head  of  the  bone  is  depressed  into 
the  foramen  ovale,  and  that  the  gluten 
muscles,  the  powerful  extensors  of  the 
limb,  are  principally  put  on  the  stretch : 
but  perhaps  I  shall  better  explain  the  con- 
dition of  the  parts  by  referring  you  to  the 
account  of  the  dissection  of  a  similar  case, 
given  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  his  work  on 
.Dislocations.  At  p.  66,  he  writes :— "  The 
head  of  the  bone  was  found  resting  on  the 
foramen  ovale ;  but  the  obdurator  externus 
muscle  was  completely  absorbed,  as  well  as 
the  ligament  naturally  occupying  the  fora- 
men ovale  now  entirely  filled  by  bone. 
Around  the  foramen  ovale  bony  matter 
was  deposited,  so  as  to  form  a  deep  cup, 
in  which  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  was 
enclosed,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow 
of  considerable  motion ;  and  the  cup  thus 
formed  surrounded  the  neck  of  the  thigh- 
bone without  touching  it,  and  so  inclosed 
its  head  that  it  could  not  be  removed  from 
its  socket  without  breaking  its  edges.  The 
inner  side  of  this  new  cup  was  extremely 
smooth,  not  having  the  least  ossiflo  pro- 
jection at  any  part  to  impede  the  motion 
of  the  head  of  the  bone,  which  was  only 
restrained  by  the  muscles  from  extensive 
movements.  The  original  acetabulum  was 
half  filled  by  bone,  so  that  it  could  not 
have  received  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone 
if  it  had  been  put  back  into  its  natural 
situation.  The  head  of  the  thigh-bone  was 
very  little  altered;  its  articular  cartilage 
still  remained;  the  Hgamentum  teres  vat 
entirely  broken,  and  the  capsular  ligament 
partially  torn  through.  The  pectoralis  and 
adductor  brevis  had  been  lacerated,  but 
united  by  tendon;  the  psoas  and  iliacus 
in  tern  us,  glutei,  and  pyriformis,  were  all 
upon  the  stretch.'' 

Now  what  I  wish  especially  to  observe 
is,  that  in  the  case  just  relatedLthe  ligamen- 
tom  teres  had  been  completely  ruptured, 
as  this  kind  of  dislocation  is  said  by  some 
to  be  the  only  one  m  which  that  ligament 
remains  intact ;  and  to  prove  to  you  that 
modern  authors  of  considerable  experience 
do  not  consider  this  as  an  inevitable  conae- 
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quence  of  this  accident.  I  need  only  quote 
an  observation  of  Chelius,  from  his  System 
of  Surgery,  where,  at  p.  795,  voL  1.,  he 
■ays : — "  The  capsule,  as  well  as  the  round 
ligament,  is  torn  in  every  one  of  these 
dislocations,  though  in  that  inwards  and 
downwards  it  may  remain  entire."   As  re- 

rls  the  treatment  necessary  to  be  adopted 
dislocations  of  this  description,  with 
whatever  force  you  apply  extension,  unless 
that  extension  be  used  in  a  right  direction, 
your  efforts  at  reduction  will  be  totally 
unavailing.   And  you  must  remember,  in 
these  cases,  especially  when  the  bone  has 
been  out  of  its  socket  for  four  or  five  weeks, 
that  muscular  action  will  assist  you  but 
little  in  drawing  the  head  of  the  bone  into 
its  natural  position,;  and  that  you  must 
not  expect,  in  the  return  of  the  Done  into 
its  original  socket,  any  evidence  of  such  an 
occurrence  by  the  jerk  or  click,  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  reduction  in  a  recent  case. 
The  great  object  in  the  reduction  of  a 
dislocation  from  the  foramen  ovale  is  to 
apply  a  fulcrum  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh-bone;  then,  using  the  limb  as  the 
long  arm  of  a  lever,  and  drawing  it  in- 
wards, forcibly  to  thrust  out  the  superior 
third  of  the  bone,  by  which  means  the 
head  is  restored  to  its  natural  position 
in  the  acetabulum  without  any  extraor- 
dinary extension  of  the  limb.   Sir  Astley 
Cooper  advises  that  you  should  apph 
girth  or  band  (after  fixing  the  pelvis)  to 
the  upper  third  of  the  thigh,  and,  drawing 
it  outwards,  it  should  be  fixed  to  a  staple 
in  the  wall,  and  that  the  surgeon,  then 
grasping  the  ankle  with  his  hand,  should 
draw  the  limb  inwards  behind  the  oppo- 
site leg.    But  the  most  simple  and  effec- 
tual method  is  to  make  a  fulcrum  with  a 
pillar  or  bed-post,  or  any  other  similar 
contrivance  (which,  I  believe,   was  first 
recommended  by  Mr.  Hey,  of  Leeds),  and 
draw  the  limb  around  it,  by  which  the 
head  of  the  bone  is  tilted  up,  and  the 
reduction  easily  accomplished.   Owing  to 
the  lapse  of  tune  since  the  occurrence  of 
the  accident  in  the  present  case,  we  natu- 
rally anticipated  unusual  difficulties  :  but 
I  always  had  an  impression  in  my  mind 
that  this  dislocation  might  be  reduced,  as  I 
was  convinced  that  muscular  action  was 
not  the  sole  antagonistic  power,  and  that 
if  extension  were  made  in  the  right  direc- 
tion reduction  might  be  accomplished. 
And  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that 
no  extraordinary  exertions  were  used  in 
this  case,  and  that  the  restoration  of  the 
limb  was  due  rather  to  the  correct  applica- 
tion of  power  than  to  any  violent  exten- 
sion.   (Mr.  Adams  here  exhibited  the  cast 
of  a  preparation,  displaying  an  unreduced 
dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone 


into  the  foramen  ovale,  where  a  new  socket- 
had  been  formed  by  a  deposition  of  bone 
round  the  edge  of  the  foramen  ovale,  form- 
ing a  complete  acetabulum.) 


The  above  remarks  concerning  the  pecu- 
liarities attending  this  case  will  be  easily 
understood  on  reference  to  the  following 
diagram,  which  has  since  been  suggested  to 
us  by  Mr.  Wyatt.  the  late  house-surgeon, 
for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  alte- 
ration in  the  axis  of  the  bone  in  this  variety 
of  dislocation,  and  the  effects  thereby  pro- 
duced on  the  usual  points  of  measurement, 
as  seen  below : — 


\  J 

a  * 

He  assumes  that  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  shaft  of  the  femur,  during  its  normal 
movements,  describes  part  of  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle,  the  centre  of  which  is 
represented  by  the  head  of  the  bone  in  the 
acetabulum ;  and  that  a  horizontal  line, 
passing  through  the  entire  pelvis  on  a  level 
with  the  crest  of  the  pubis,  would  pasa 
through  the  centre  of  the  acetabulum,  and 
also  divide  the  imaginary  circle  into  two 
equal  portions.  That  line  is  represented 
in  the  diagram  by  the  symbol  A :  another 
horizontal  line,  cm  a  lower  plane  B,  passes 
through  the  centre  of  the  foramen  ovale  (c), 
while  the  upper  line  CC  indicates  the  level 
of  the  anterior  superior  spinous  of  the  ilia. 

(a)  represents  the  acetabulum,  with  a  line 
passing  in  the  normal  inclination  of  the 
thigh-bone  |  and  D  another,  which,  passing 
through  the  centre  of  the  symphisis  pubis 

(b)  ,  indicates  the  central  axis  of  the  body. 
P  represents  the  normal  position  of  the 
base  of  the  patella;  therefore  oP  would 
indicate  a  line  passing  through  the  cen- 
tral axis  of  the  femur,  and  4PC  the 
normal  angle  produced  by  the  convergence 
of  the  lines  drawn  respectively  from  the 
superior  spinous  process  of  the  ileum  and 
crest  of  the  pubis.  Now,  when  the  head 
of  the  bone  is  shifted  from  (a)  to  (e),  or 
the  foramen  ovale,  cP'  will  represent  the 
axis  of  the  femur  in  the  abnormal  position  ; 
and,  although  the  lines  cP'  and  a?  must 
necessarily  be  equal,  yet  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  dotted  line  CP'  must  be  less  than 
the  line  OP,  and  that  the  dotted  line  6P 
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■will  be  greater  than  the  line  4P.  In  con- 
sequence  of  the  point  (e)  being  a  plane 
below  that  of  the  point  (a),  it  follows  that 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  line  c¥  being 
thrown  away  from  the  perpendicular  axis 
of  the  body,  the  point  P7  will  approach 
nearer  the  point  0,  and  therefore  will  be 
farther  removed  from  the  centra]  point  b. 
And  these  conclusions  are  found  accurately 
to  obtain  on  the  skeleton  on  the  following 
proportion* 

CP "21  inches,  andiP  -17  inches  j 
CP*— 21  „  and4F=19  " 
Upon  consideration  of  these  facts,  it 
would  naturally  be  inferred,  that  in  every 
case  of  this  species  of  displacement  no  ac- 
tual lengthening  of  the  limb  could  be  as- 
certained to  exist  between  the  spinous  pro- 
cess of  the  ileum  and  patella,  because 
lines  drawn  from  fixed  points  can  never 
vary,  and  that  could  not  obtain,  except 
when  distortion  of  the  pelvis  existed.  He 
believes,  therefore,  that  the  discrepancy 
arises  from  the  oblique  position  of  that 
side  of  the  pelvis,  and  also  from  the  pecu- 
liar inclination  of  the  limb  (when  dislo- 
cated) ;  which  certainly  does  then  atrume 
an  aspect  of  apparent  elongation  between 
the  points  CP7,  but  not  between  the  points 
iP,  where  an  actual  lengthening  must  inva- 
riably exist. 


«forrr*pongtnce. 


THE  0181  01  KB.  DYCE  SOXBKt. 

Sib,— It  will  be  in  your  remembrance 
that  the  case  of  Mr.  Dyce  Sombre  received 
a  long  hearing  from  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
in  the  spring  of  1840. 

In  the  course  of  his  elaborate  and  careful 
judgment,  it  fell  in  with  his  Lordship's 
views  respecting  this  importantcase  to  ani- 
madvert on  doctrines  laid  down  in  a  report, 
addressed  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  by  the 
President  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  Sir 
Alexander  Morison,  Dr.  Copland,  Dr. 
Ferguson,  Dr.  Costello,  and  myself.  What- 
ever our  opinion  might  be  of  the  estimate 
of  these  doctrines  formed  by  bis  Lordship, 
of  the  extent  to  which  they  might  require 
modification,  or  the  clearness  with  which 
they  had  been  propounded  by  us,  we  con- 
sidered our  duties  at  an  end,  when  we  had 
•ant  in  - our  report  to  Mr.  Dyce  Sombre' s 
solicitor ;  and  we  abstained  from  comment. 
A  publication  has,  however,  since  taken 
place,  in  one  large  volume,  of  all  the  docu- 
ments adduced  under  the  charge  of  lunacy, 
brought  against  Mr.  Dyce  Sombre,  from 
the  commencement  of  these  procte  lings 
to  the-present  time. 


As  this  book  may  be  widely  circulated,  it 
seems  desirable  that  as  much  light  should 
be  thrown,  as  the  subject  wiD  afford,  on  the 
apparently  conflicting  principles  contained 
in  our  report  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
his  Lordship's  judgment  on  the  case. 

The  subject  in  regard  to  which  the  publio 
has  to  be  defended  against  misconceptions 
is  mainly  involved  in  the  following  extracts- 
one  from  our  report,  the  other  from  the 
judgment  of  Lord  Cottenh&m :  and  however 
appreciated  that  principle  may  have  been 
by  his  Lordship,  we  must,  I  think,  admit 
that  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  developed 
by  ourselves  or  htthe  learned  counsel  who- 
argued  the  case.  The  passage  in  our  report, 
after  some  discussion  of  the  circumstances 
ufider  which  one  special  delusion  in  Mr. 
Dyce  Sombre's  mind  appeared  to  have  been 
formed,  the  only  one  which  still  appeared 
to  us  to  hold  possession  of  his  mind,  pro- 
ceeds as  follows :  "  It  entirely  falls  in  with 
our  experience,  that  a  delusion  thus  formed 
and  thus  strengthened  should  survive  the 
insane  state ;  and  we  are  of  opinion,  that 
we  should  act  with  very  great  injustice  if 
we  should  consign  a  patient  to  a  mad-house 
on  the  ground  of  his  asserting  one  morbid 
impression,  when  the  whole  context  of  his 
character  indicates  sanity.  On  this  passage. 
Lord  Cottenham  animadverts  as  follows— 
"  When  physicians  tell  me,  that  delusion  is 
not  inconsistent  with  a  sound  state  of  mind, 
I  cannot  help  believing  that  they  regard  de- 
lusion as  a  separate  disease ;  whereas  it  has 
always  been  neld  to  be  the  result  of  un- 
soundness of  mind ;  the  symptom  merely 
of  the  disease,  and  not  the  disease  itself. 
The  delusion  may  exhibit  itself  more  or 
less ;  but,  so  long  as  it  exists  at  all,  there 
must  be  some  unsoundness  of  mind.  When 
they  tell  me,  that  notwithstanding  there  is 
delusion  the  mind  is  sound,  they  appear  to 
involve  themselves  in  a  contradiction." 

It  must  certainly  be  admitted,  that  the 
proof  of  mental  unsoundness  does  not  rest 
exclusively  on  the  proof  of  delusions.  Inco- 
herency  of  thought,  and  incompetency  to 
manage  property  and  person,  will  afford 
ample  grounds  for  a  commission.  Where, 
however,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Dyce  Sombre, 
presumed  delusions  constitute  the  gravami  n 
of  the  charge  that  unsoundness  of  mind  is 
still  persisting,  it  becomes  of  immense  im- 
portance to  the  public  that  the  sense  in 
which  these  last  quoted  remarks  of  Lord 
Cottenham  are  true  in  regard  to  delusions, 
should  be  distinctly  appreciated.  The  fol- 
lowing is,  I  believe,  the  doctrine  of  medical 
philosophy  on  this  subject.  A  delusion  may 
be  considered  as  involving  or  implying 
mental  unsoundness,  when  it  is  either  a  hal- 
lucination, i.  e.  a  false  perception  of  the 
senses,  or  a  perversion  of  the  understanding 
analogous  to  this ;  which  latter  state  it  is 
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easier  to  exemplify  than  to  describe.  Of  the 
first  head  we  have  repeated  instances  in 
those  who  hear  unreal  roioes  and  sounds, 
and  have  waking  dreams  of  visual  objects : 
in  each  case  acting  or  reasoning  off  their 
false  impressions.  The  wayward  misconcep- 
tions of  the  nature  and  value  of  property, 
of  the  possession  of  rank,  of  power,  ana  even 
in  regard  to  sex,  which  are  met  with  in  the 
,  occupants  of  lunatic  asylums,  are  instances 
of  the  second  kind  of  delusion,  supposing 
them  similarly  operative  on  conduct  Now 
with  these  meanings  of  the  word  delusion, 
in  which  alone  the  Lord  Chancellor's  suppo- 
sition is  tenable,  namely,  that "  the  existence 
of  delusion  is  inconsistent  with  soundness 
of  mind,"  we  were  unable  to  bring  the  de- 
lusive opinions  of  Mr.  Dyce  Sombre  into 
any  conformity  or  agreement.  They  ap- 
peared to  us  such,  indeed,  as  he  might  have 
conceived,  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed,  in  a  healthy  state  of 
mind ;  and  we  saw  no  more  reason  for  ex- 
pecting that  any  of  them  should  disappear 
with  his  insanity,  than  we  might  have  to 
expect  any  other  association,  with  which 
his  mind  might  have  been  familiarised 
during  his  morbid  state,  to  disappear  at  its 
close.  For  myself  I  should  almost  be  in- 
clined to  doubt  whether  the  fearful  visita- 
tion of  insanity  had  really  taken  place,  m 
one  on  whose  mind  no  traces  of  the  storm 
were  discoverable  in  after  life  in  the  form 
and  texture  of  his  associations ;  and  this, 
sir,  is  the  sense  in  which,  I  imagine,  we 
wished  to  be  understood,  in  the  passage 
•hove  quoted  from  our  report,  in  which 
we  speak  of  "those  morbid  impressions 
which  do  not  imply  unsoundness  where 
the  whole  context  of  the  character  indi- 
cates sanity."  Endeavouring  to  apply  to 
the  case  before  us  the  distinction  above  laid 
down  in  reference  to  delusions,  we  found  no 
evidence  that  the  visual  mistakes  of  Mr. 
Dyce  Sombre  were  false  perceptions ;  and 
with  respect  to  the  most  important  of  his 
assumed  intellectual  delusions,  we  found  it 
impossible  to  place  in  the  same  category  the 
Englishman  who  may  fancy  himself  an 
angel,  a  griffin,  or  an  emperor ;  and  the 
Hajah  who,  happening  to  have  formed  a  very 
low  opinion  of  the  pecuniary  honesty  of  the 
Bast  India  Company,  is  pleased  to  impute 
to  them  an  act  of  atrocity,  of  another  kind 
indeed,  but  equally  conformable  with  his 
notions  of  vice. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  defend  the 
opinion  thus  formed  by  us  as  to  the  im- 
puted delusions  of  Mr.  Dyce  Sombre,  but 
to  point  out  that  the  principle  on  which  it 
is  formed  is  not,  a*  Lord  Cottenham  ap- 
pears to  think,  irreconcilable  with  that  other 
principle  which  his  Lordship  affirms,  that, 
"as  long  as  delusion  exists,  there  must  be 
unsoundness,  the  origin  of  ito  existence,"— 


provided  that  the  term  delusion  is  need  by 
him  in  a  specific  sense  as  applicable  to 
questions  of  mental  unsoundness.  Mean- 
while, that  very  liability  to  survive  the 
disease,  which  attaches  to  the  tiler  delu- 
sions of  the  insane  because  the  removal  of 
the  unsoundness  of  mind  does  not  imply 
their  removal,  gives  additional  importance 
to  the  distinction  which  I  am  endeavouring 
to  enforce.  If  it  be  ignored,  the  conse- 
quences may  be  indefinite  detention  or  pri- 
vation of  rights  to  any  one,  who  having 
been  of  unsound  mind,  has  not  subsequently 
learnt  the  necessity  of  dissembling  or  con- 
cealing all  such  notions  and  opinions  as  may 
replace  him  in  the  more  disagreeable  en- 
tanglements of  constructive  insanity.  If  or 
is  this  misconception  confined  in  its 
detrimental  consequences  to  the  civil 
position  of  the  suitor  in  Chancery  for  a  su- 
persedeas. It  mvolvesfin  a  criminal  phase  of 
the  subject,  much  detriment  and  danger  to 
the  public.  Thus,  if  the  opinion  entertained 
by  Mr.  Dyce  Sombre  in  regard  to  the  Bast 
India  Company,  as  interfering  in  his  family 
concerns,  constitutes  him  of  unsound  mind 
and  incompetent  to  manage  his  person  and 
property,  it  must  equally  afford  him  the  ir- 
responsibility of  mental  unsoundness,  if  he 
should  choose  to  inflict  an  act  of  violence  on 
any  one  of  his  presumed  enemies  in  the 
Honourable  Board,  under  that  singular  mo- 
dification of  freedom  which  the  law  seems 
to  allow  him,  viz.  the  power  to  do  mischief. 
His  immunities  derived  from  his  unsound- 
ness must  be  commensurate  with  the  pri- 
vations which  it  entails  on  him.  I  may 
generally  observe,  (for  I  am  anxious  not  to 
enter  into  the  details  of  this  unhappy  and 
strangely -managed  ease),  that  the  construc- 
tive imputation  of  insanity  applicable  toad 
persons  who  have  been  once  insane,  under 
a  misconception  of  the  nature  of  insane  de- 
lusions, is  liable  to  furnish  an  indefinite) 
number  of  oases  of  ex-lunatics  retained 
under  some  form  of  coercion  or  restriction 
long  after  their  disease  has  subsided ;  and 
•gam  of  ex-lunatics  allowed  to  escape  the 
penalty  of  crimes  committed  after  their  en- 
largement or  presumed  recovery,  on  the 
ground  that  they  have  once  been  of  un- 
sound mind,  and  still  are  in  possession  of 
some  of  the  opnuone  which  they  then  en- 
tertained. 

I  am  not  •ware'  that  the  leading  idea 
whioh  pervades  this  letter  is  at  variance 
with  the  sentiments  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
report  on  Mr.  Dyce  Sombre' a  caw  in  1848  5 
but  I  ought  to  admit,  that  I  have  not  com- 
municated it  to  any  one  of  them,  and  am 
therefore  exclusively  responsible. 

Youre  faithfully, 

Thomas  Mam 
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iBtbtra!  Sntelligcnft 

MOPOSXD  OHA1CSXS  IS  THB  APOTMOABIBB' 
ACT — MC MOSUL  TO  SIB  GBOBGS  GBBT. 

To  the  Eight  Honourable  Sir  George  Grey, 
Bart.,  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Apothecaries'  H«n, 
Jane  28,  1880. 

Sib, — Referring  to  the  memorial  which  I 
had  the  honour  of  laying  before  yon  on 
behalf  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  on 
the  4th  ultimo,  I  am  now  desired  by  my 
colleagues  to  submit  for  your  consideration 
the  following  suggestions  for  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Apothecaries'  Act  in  several 
particulars,  in  which  a  change  in  the  ex* 
is  ting  law  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Society,  be  attended  with  beneficial  results, 
not  only  as  regards  the  class  of  practitioners 
in  this  country  whose  education  and  exa- 
mination the  Act  more  immediately  regu- 
lates, but  also  other  classes  of  practitioners, 
who,  not  having  pursued  the  course  of 
study,  or  submitted  to  the  examination 
prescribed  by  the  Act,  may  still  be  desirous 
of  practising  as  apothecaries  in  "England 
or  Wales. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  state  the 
alterations  which  the  Society's  experience 
leads  them  to  suggest  in  the  Act  of  1815, 
I  have  been  requested  to  notice  one  or  two 
objections  which  have  been  urged  to  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries  being  entrusted 
with  the  superintendence  of  the  education 
and  examination  of  that  class  of  medical 
practitioners. 

The  Society  of  Apothecaries,  it  is  weQ 
known,  is  one  of  the  municipal  corpora- 
tions of  the  city  of  London ;  and  it  is  ob- 
jected that  it  is  unbecoming  that  the  im- 
portant functions  which  devolve  upon  the 
Society  should  be  administered  by  a  city 
guild.  It  is  further  objected  that  the  So- 
ciety of  Apothecaries  is  a  trading  body,  and 
is  on  that  ground  unfit  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  performance  of  duties  confessedly  of  a 
scientific  character.  And  a  further  ground 
of  objection  to  the  Society  is  the  name 
under  which  the  holder  of  its  certificate  of 
qualification  acquires  the  right  of  engaging 
in  medical  practice,— namely,  that  of  the 


the  first  of  these  objections, 
it  is  to  be  observed  Chat  the  Society  of  Apo- 
thecaries, which  was  then,  as  now,  one  of 
the  municipal  corporations  of  the  city  of 
London,  was  in  the  year  1815  selected  by 
the  Legislature,  with  the  acquiescence  of 
the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, as  a  ft  and  proper  body  to  be  en- 
trusted with  the  adnunistration  of  the  Act 


in  question,  the  Government  having  refused 
to  constitute  a  fourth  body  for  the  purpose. 
That  the  selection  of  an  existing  municipal 
corporation  for  the  discharge  of  such  duties 
as  the  Act  contemplated  (whether  wise  or 
unwise)  was  certainly  in  accordance  with 
established  precedent,  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  elsewhere.  The  Surgeons'  Com- 
pany of  London,  which  had  been  en- 
trusted with  duties  in  connexion  with 
the  science  of  surgery  analogous  to  those 
confided  to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  in 
connexion  with  the  science  of  medicine, 
although  separated  from  the  Barbers  in 
1745  (more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter 
after  the  separation  of  the  Apothecaries 
from  the  Grocers),  was  constituted  a  dis- 
tinct City  Company,  and  so  continued  til 
the  beginning  or  the  present  century,  when 
an  accidental  dissolution  of  the  Company, 
by  the  sudden  death  of  the  Master  on  the 
day  of  election,  led  to  the  re- in  corporation 
of  the  member!  of  the  old  Company  under 
the  name  of  "The  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  London,"  and  its  connection  with 
the  Corporation  of  London  then  ceased. 
The  Royal  College  of  Edinburgh,  also,  "as 
the  Surgeons'  or  Chirurgeons'  Craft,"  until 
within  the  last  few  days,  formed  one  of  the 
fourteen  incorporated  trades  of  the  city  of 
Edinburgh;  and  a  Bill,  introduced  into 
Parliament  in  the  present  session,  has  Just 
received  the  royal  assent,  one  of  the  objects 
of  which  is  to  dissever  the  connexion  ex- 
isting between  the  College  and  the  incor- 
porated trades  municipal  corporation  of 
the  city  of  Edinburgh. 

With  respect  to  the  objection  that  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries  is  a  trading  body, 
much  misapprehension  exists.  The  Society 
in  its  corporate  capacity  is  not  a  trading 
body,  nor  are  the  individual  members 
of  which  the  Society  is  composed  united 
in  the  prosecution  of  a  joint  trading.  No 
portion  of  the  funds  or  property  of  the 
corporate  body  is  embarked  in  trade  j  and 
no  individual  member  of  the  corporation, 
in  bis  character  of  a  member  of  the  cor- 
poration, is,  or  can  be,  benefited,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  the  operations  which  are 
carried  on  at  Apothecaries'  HalL  The 
facts  are  these : — Within  a  few  years  after 
the  incorporation  of  the  Society,  certain  of 
its  members,  finding  great  difficulty  in  pur- 
chasing unadulterated  drugs  in  the  market, 
formed  a  plan  for  supporting  a  Dispensary 
of  their  own  at  Apothecaries'  HalL  This 
was  followed  in  1676  by  the  formation,  by 
subscription,  of  a  Chemical  Laboratory,  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  the  subscribers 
with  such  chemical  preparations  as  they 
might  require  in  their  medical  practice  as 
apothecaries  ;  and  it  appears  that  the  sup- 
ply was  accordingly  for  some  years  confined 

to  the  subscribers  and  to  the  o" 
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bere  of  the  Society.  This  restriction,  how- 
ever, was  afterwards  removed,  and  the  pub- 
lic were  permitted  to  purchase  such  prepa- 
rations as  they  might  require.  In  progress 
of  time  the  undertaking  extended  itself; 
and  at  the  present  day  the  Navy,  the  East 
India  Company,  and  numerous  public  in- 
stitutions, derive  their  supply  of  drugs  and 
chemical  preparations  from  the  laboratories 
at  Apothecaries'  Hall.  The  capital,  how- 
ever, with  which  this  undertaking  is  carried 
on,  is  provided  by  a  limited  number  of  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  Society,  who  are,  in 
feet,  associated  together  in  partnership  (un- 
doubtedly under  the  partial  control  of  the 
corporate  body)  :  but  the  number  of  such 
partners  is  considerably  less  than  the  num- 
ber of  the  members  of  the  Society  at  large ; 
and  the  profits  arising  from  the  undertaking 
are,  of  course,  divided  among  the  indivi- 
duals composing  the  partnership,  and  not 
among  the  members  of  the  Society  gene- 
rally. 

The  real  answer,  therefore,  to  the  objec- 
tion is,  that  the  Society  is  not,  as  a  public 
body,  engaged  in  trading  operations,  nor 
are  the  individual  members  of  the  Society 
whose  capital  is  embarked  in  the  undertak- 
ing I  have  described,  traders,  in  the  sense 
of  men  who  devote  their  personal  time  and 
energies  to  the  prosecution  of  a  trade ;  but 
they  are  individuals  who,  being  themselves 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, are  at  the  same  time  promoting, 
through  the  agency  of  competent  officers, 
an  undertaking  which  has  for  its  object 
the  production  and  supply  of  the  various 
remedial  agents  of  which  the  medical  prac- 
titioner avails  himself  in  his  treatment  of 
disease. 

An  objection  is  occasionally  urged  to  the 
name  of  "apothecary,"  as  designating 
rather  a  compounder  of  medicines  than  a 
medical  practitioner  qualified  to  treat  dis- 
ease. The  Society  have  no  particular  par- 
tiality for  the  name,  if  a  better  can  be 
found ;  but  they  feel  that  there  are  advan- 
tages in  adhering  to  an  old  name,  which 
ought  not  to  be  lightly  abandoned.  The 
functions  of  the  English  apothecary  as  a 
medical  practitioner  are  now  clearly  and 
distinctly  ascertained.  Successive  acts  of 
the  Legislature,  followed  by  a  course  of 
judicial  decisions,  have  determined  his 
status  in  the  medical  profession,  and  esta- 
blished his  legal  claim  to  fitting  remunera- 
tion for  his  professional  services.  The  law 
forbidding  the  practice  of  an  apothecary  by 
unqualified  persons,  though  long  difficult 
of  execution,  from  the  cumbrous  machinery 
by  which  it  was  put  in  motion,  can  now  be 
expeditiously  and  economically  enforced 
through  the  comparatively  simple  process 
of  the  county  court ;  and,  more  than  all, 
the  apothecary  of  the  present  day  (what- 


ever may  have  been  the  claims  to  medical 
skill  of  the  apothecary  in  earlier  times)  is 
recognised  as  a  well-educated  medical  prac- 
titioner, thoroughly  competent  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  which  devolve  upon 
him,  and  who  has  given  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  such  competency  before  entering 
upon  practice.  There  seems  little  tempta- 
tion, therefore,  to  change  an  ancient  name, 
which  has,  happily,  become  identified  with, 
an  honourable  and  scientific  calling. 

I  now  proceed  to  state  the  alterations  in 
the  Act  of  1815  which  the  Society  of  Apo- 
thecaries respectfully  suggest  for  your  con- 
sideration. 

The  Act  requires  that  the  members  of  the 
Court  of  Examiners  should  be  elected  from 
Members  of  the  Society  of  not  less  than 
ten  years'  standing.  The  Society  propose 
that  in  future  all  licentiates  of  the  Society 
of  ten  years'  standing  (whether  members 
of  the  Society  or  not)  shall  be  eligible  for 
seats  in  the  Court  of  Examiners,  and  that 
not  less  than  one-half  of  the  members  of 
the  Court  shall  be  licentiates  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Society. 

The  Society  propose  that  power  should 
be  given  to  the  Court  of  Examiners  to 
divide  the  examination  for  their  certificate 
into  one  or  more  examinations  at  proper 
intervals,  with  a  view  to  relieve  the  student 
from  the  inconvenience  of  being  subjected 
to  an  examination  iu  all  the  branches  of 
study  on  which  he  has  been  engaged  on 
one  and  the  same  occasion. 

At  present  the  fee  paid  for  a  certificate 
of  qualification  for  practice  in  London  is 
ten  guineas ;  and  for  practice  in  the  coun- 
try, six  guineas.  The  Society  propose  that 
the  fee  should  be  equalised  for  the  whole 
kingdom. 

The  Court  of  Examiners  are  at  present 
required  to  hold  their  meetings  at  Apothe- 
caries' Hall.  The  Society  suggest  that  this 
restriction  should  be  removed,  and  that 
the  Court  should  be  authorised  to  sit  in 
any  building  which  may  be  provided  for 
them,  not  being  beyond  a  limited  distance 
from  the  General  Post-office. 

No  person  is  admissible  for  examination, 
under  the  present  act,  who  has  not  served 
an  apprenticeship  of  five  years  to  an 
apothecary.  The  Society  propose  that  the 
service  of  an  apprenticeship  shall  be  no 
longer  compulsory  on  the  student. 

The  Society  propose  that  there  should 
be  a  registration  ot  all  persons  admitted  to 
practise  as  apothecaries,  after  examination 
by  the  Court  of  Examiners. 

That  all  persons  holding  a  degree  in  me- 
dicine, granted  by  any  British  University, 
and  all  members  of  Scotch  or  Irish  Col- 
leges which  are  authorised  by  law  to  grant 
a  license  or  certificate  of  qualification  to 
practise  in  medicine  after  exam  inati on. 
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such  license  or  certificate  conferring  the 
right  to  practise  medicine  in  those  coun- 
tries, should  he  admitted  to  registration, 
without  further  examination,  on  payment 
of  a  small  registration  fee. 

That  all  surgeons,  and  assistant-surgeons, 
in  the  Army,  Navy,  and  East  India  Com- 
pany's Service,  should  be  admitted  to  re- 
gistration after  not  less  than  five  years* 
actual  service. 

The  Court  of  Assistants  of  the  Society 
of  Apothecaries,  in  whom  the  control  of 
the  Society  is  vested,  is  a  self-elected  body. 
The  Society  would  not  be  indisposed  to 
adopt  any  change  in  the  mode  of  election 
of  that  body  which  might,  upon  due  con- 
sideration, be  thought  advisable ;  but  the 
subject  has  been  found  one  of  considerable 
difficulty.  An  election  by  the  Members 
of  the  Society  at  large  appears  fraught  with 
numerous  objections,  and  the  creation  of  a 
limited  class  for  the  purposes  of  the  fran- 
chise has  been  found  in  practice  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  great  dissatisfaction.  The 
society,  in  truth,  are  not  prepared  at  the 
present  moment  to  suggest  any  specific 
change  in  the  mode  of  election  of  their 
governing  body ;  but  they  would  be  willing 
to  give  the  most  favourable  consideration 
to  any  alteration  in  this  respect  which  you 
might  recommend  for  adoption. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Your  most  obedt.  humble  servant, 
J.  B.  Eyxxs, 

Master  of  the  Society. 

KXDICAT,  BEFOBH.  BEPOBT  OJ  THE  SOUTH- 
EASTERN BRANCH  Ot  THE  PBO  VINCI  AX 
ASSOCIATION. 

CRepoet  presented  by  the  Committee  of  the 
South-Eastern  Branch  of  the  Provincial 
Medical  and  Surgical  Association,  at  the 
annual  meeting  at  Guildford,  and  referred 
for  consideration  to  a  special  general 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  branch,  held 
at  the  Town  Hall,  Reigate,  on  Wednesday, 
the  10th  instant ;  at  which  meeting  it  was 
approved  and  adopted,  with  one  dissentient 
only.] 

The  Committee  of  the  South-Eastern 
Branch  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Association,  in  presenting  their  Report 
to  their  brother  members  assembled  at  this 
annual  meeting,  consider  that  they  would 
be  deficient  in  their  duty  did  they  not  offer 
a  candid  and  impartial  statement,  rendered 
as  concise  as  possible,  of  the  present  state 
of  the  public  affairs  of  the  profession,  more 
especially  as  affecting  gentlemen  engaged  in 
general  practice. 

Their  brother  members  may  be  assured, 
that  at  all  times,  and  more  especially  at 
the  present  important  crisis,  the  laws  by 
which  medical  practitioners  are  governed 
are  of  superior  importance  to  every  other 


consideration,  as  having  a  paramount  in* 
fluence,  not  merely  on  thejr  political,  but 
as  affecting  their  moral  and  social  as  well  as 
their  professional  welfare. 

With  respect  to  the  subject  of  the  reform 
of  our  medical  polity,  we  might  feelingly 
wish  to  say—"  Would  that  it  were  tettled  th 
but  from  its  vital  and  incalculable  impor- 
tance, so  far  as  the  general  practitioner  is 
concerned,  we  cannot  shrink  from  the  con- 
sideration of  it. 

However  much  we  might  wish  to  avoid 
or  evade  it,  we  must  au  feel  that  in  the 
present  state  of  the  question  it  affects  most 
nearly  and  deeply  all  concerned  in  general 
practice,  as  well  as  the  public  at  large.  The 
obligations  and  duties  which  are  attached  to 
the  subject  are  therefore  imperative  upon  us. 

As  members  of  the  commonwealth,  as 
well  as  members  of  the  medical  profession, 
any  system  of  public  measures  affecting  the 
profession  is  as  much  a  question  otpertonal 
duty — as  much  concerns  the  consciences  of 
individuals,  as  the  determination  of  any 
doubt  relating  to  the  conduct  of  private 
life. 

It  has  been  said,  and  with  much  truth  as 
regards  individuals,  "  that  every  man  makes 
his  own  place,  and  finds  his  own  level  in 
the  profession  and  in  society" — and  cer- 
tainly, gifted  men  endowed  with  the  force 
of  genius,  talent,  and  industry,  have,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  risen  to  eminence 
under  difficulties ;  but,  in  legislating  for  the 
whole  profession,  we  are  bound  to  conclude 
that  the  practical  usefulness  and  elevation 
of  character  of  the  great  majority,  depend 
on  the  laws  which  regulate  the  education, 
preliminary  and  professional,  of  every  in- 
dividual candidate  for  medical  practice. 

The  universal  principles,  therefore,  of  me- 
dical polity  are  not  idle  or  fanciful  specula- 
tions, out  truths  from  which  must  be  educed 
the  educational  processes  which  constitute 
the  characteristics  of  the  accomplished,  able, 
and  skilful  practitioner— not  merely  of  the 
favoured  few,  but  of  all  who  practise  the 
divine  art  of  healing,  whether  exercising  it 
in  our  great  metropolis  or  large  provincial 
towns,  or  in  remote  and  thinly-peopled 
districts. 

After  many  and  often-repeated  appli- 
cations,and  solicitations  almost  humiliating, 
from  the  various  representatives  of  the 
general  practitioners,  the  Council  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  have  rejected  all  pro- 
positions, and  have  repudiated  the  deliberate 
and  solemn  engagements  of  their  delegates, 
to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  other 
parties  to  the  conference  committee  at  the 
College  of  Physicians. 

After  these  anxious  and  hopeless  en- 
deavours, therefore,  the  general  practitioners 
must  come  to  the  conclusion  of  the  utter 
impottibility  of  rendering  the  College  of 
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Surgeons  what  has  been  appropiately  and 
amj3iatically  termed  their  "heed  and  home." 

The  Society  of  Apothecaries  have  deserved 
well  of  the  profession  and  of  their  country, 
from  the  able  and  efficient  manner  in  which 
they  have  carried  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  1815.  Nothing  could  surpass  the 
caution,  judgment,  and  ability  with  which 
their  Court  of  Examiners  have  gradually 
raised  their  scale  of  required  attainment  in 
candidates  for  their  certificate  of  qualifi- 
cation, and  for  which  we  are  infinitely  in- 
debted to  them. 

Your  committee  therefore  trust  that  they 
will  firmly  adhere  to  the  determination 
which  they  have  expressed,  namely,  never 
to  resign  their  powers  under  that  Act  until 
an  incorporation  of  the  general  practitioners 
can  be  effected,  which,  as  able  and  enlight- 
ened men,  they  judge  to  be  equal  to  their 
wishes  and  expectations,  and  all-sufficient 
to  render  the  future  general  practitioners 
fully  competent  to  meet  and  treat  success- 
fully all  the  extraordinary,  as  well  as  ordi- 
nary, emergencies  of  medical  and  surgical 
practice. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
state  of  the  case,  your  committee  do  not 
hesitate  to  recommend,  as  of  pre-eminent 
importance  and  desirableness,  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  general  practitioners  in  an 
independent  College,  which,  to  the  credit 
of  the  Council  of  The  National  Institute 
of  Practitioners  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and 
Midwifery,"  has  been  advocated  by  them 
with  the  greatest  truth  and  clearness  of  ar- 
gument, a  steady  perseverance,  a  calm 
dignity,  and  an  incomparable  temper,  for  a 
long  coarse  of  time,  and  under  many  cir- 
cumstances of  difficulty  and  discouragement, 
so  as  richly  to  deserve  the  warm  approbation 
of  the  whole  body  of  general  practitioners. 

With  the  same  steady  and  unflinch- 
ing courage  these  gentlemen  will  per- 
severe until  the  accomplishment  Of  a 
separate  college  is  complete;  but  at  the 
same  time  they  call  upon  the  general  prac- 
titioners at  large  to  afford  them  their  cordial 
support  in  their  meritorious  exertions,  and 
throughout  the  country  to  co-operate,  and, 
with  united  action,  to  interest  their  influen- 
tial and  parliamentary  friends  in  favour  of 
•  new  and  independent  college,  assured  as 
they  must  be  that  it  is  the  only  practicable 
organization  by  which  their  interests,  and 
the  interest  of  the  whole  population  of 
the  country,  as  respects  then*  health,  can 
be  secured. 

Your  committee,  therefore,  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  submitting  for  adoption  at  this 
meeting  the  following  propositions,  as  un- 
questionable, as  well  as  important  truths. 

1.  That  medicine,  surgery,  and  midwifery, 
sow  departments  of  the  same  profession, 
which  are  inseparable  in  an  educational  and 


scientific  point  of  view ;  and  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  profession,  they  are  equally  in- 
separable for  nine-tenths  of  the  practi- 
tioners of  the  healing  art. 

2.  That  the  practitioners  of  the  three 
branches  of  the  profession  are  the  medical 
advisers,  in  ordinary,  of  almost  the  whole 
population  of  the  country,  whose  health, 
comfort,  and  well-being  depend  on  the 
competency  and  skill  of  those  to  whom 
they  look  up  for  counsel  and  assistance 
under  the  various  forms  of  disease  which. 
occur. 

3.  That  every  defect  in  the  medical  insti- 
tutions of  the  country,  or  any  line  of  policy 
calculated  to  retard  the  progressive  im- 
provement of  the  general  practitioners,  or 
to  depress  the  standard  of  their  qualification, 
or  to  diminish  their  scientific  and  practical 
attainments,  or  in  any  way  to  lower  their 
status  in  society,  will  have  the  effect  of  de- 
basing the  character  of  the  profession  in 
this  country,  and  is  fraught  with  incalcu- 
lable direct  and  consecutive  evils  to  so- 
ciety at  large. 

4l  That  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of 
negotiations  which  nave  been  going  on  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  and  the  occurrence  of 
recent  events,  your  committee  entirely  de- 
spair of  being  able  to  obtain  any  alteration 
or  modification  of  either  of  the  existing 
Colleges,  so  as  to  acquire  the  means  of  se- 
curing a  complete  and  scientific  medical 
and  surgical  education  for  the  general  prac- 
titioner, and  entertain  the  strongest  con- 
viction that  the  objects  of  medical  reform, 
so  far  as  respects  him,  can  now  be  certainly 
attained  only  by  the  establishment  of  a 
new  College  on  the  representative  principle, 
distinct-  and  different  from  either  of  the 
existing  institutions,  which  shall  provide 
for  the  education,  qualification,  and  exa- 
mination of  all  its  future  members. 

5.  That  the  accomplishment  of  such  a 
measure  would  develope  the  energies  of  the 
medical  profession  to  an  extent  hitherto 
unprecedented,  and  would  sustain  the  use- 
fulness and  respectability  of  its  practi- 
tioners, in  not  only  promoting  the  science 
and  art  of  medicine  and  surgery,  but  also, 
as  bearing  on  public  health  and  sanitary 
improvement,  would  be  one  of  the  moat 
direct  and  efficient  modes  of  ameliorating 
and  preventing  many  physical  and  social 
evils  which  are  found  to  prevail  both  in 
town  and  country. 

The  establishment,  therefore,  of  a  near 
College  of  general  practitioners  on  the  re- 
presentative principle,  by  royal  charter, 
confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  providing 
an  efficient  control  over  the  education  of 
members  of  that  class,  so  that  their  pro- 
gressive improvement  4n  preliminary  know- 
ledge, in  the  collateral  as  well  as  medical 
science*  tested  by  sufiWent  exmnination 
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would  secure  the  true  respectability  and 
usefulness  of  the  great  body  of  practi- 
tioners, to  whose  akin  and  judgment  the 
limbs  and  lives  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  are  confided. 

It  is  with  much  reluctance  your  com- 
mittee desire  to  recall  the  attention  of  the 
meeting  to  several  recent  leading  articles 
in  your  journal  The  gentlemen  who  have 
in  other  respects  so  ably  conducted  the 
general  management  of  that  periodical  have, 
it  appears  to  your  committee,  not  written 
their  leaders,  referring  to  the  question  of 
medical  reform,  with  that  candour  and 
fairness  which  the  numerous  members  of 
the  Association  who  differ  from  them  had 
aright  to  expect  The  result  of  the  opi- 
nion of  the  special  branch  meetings  may 
warrant  the  conclusions  they  come  to ;  yet 
those  opinions,  which  have  been  gathered 
under  pwmiliw  circumstances,  might 
have  been  promulgated  in  a  way  less 
likely  to  disturb  that  harmony  which  it  is 
the  object  of  the  association  to  .Maintain. 

There  are  three  prevalent  fallacies  which, 
H  priori,  are  so  obviously  improbable,  that 
your  committee  would  not  have  thought  of 
adverting  to  them,  but  that  they  appear  to 
exist  in  the  minds  of  some  general  prac- 
titioners. 

One  is,  that  in  the  event  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  new  College,  they  would 
lose,  or  be  obliged  to  lose  or  relinquish,  the 
title  of  "  surgeon,"  which,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, is  manifestly  unlikely,  and  is  ac- 
tually untrue. 

The  second  is,  that  we  entertain  a  desire 
to  supersede  the  College  of  Surgeons,  which 
would  not  be  possible,  did  we  wish  it  ever 
so  much. 

We  all  acknowledge  the  advantage  of 
consulting  surgeons,  as  well  as  consulting 
physicians,  and  with  perfect  friendliness 
and  cordiality  of  good  feeling  do  we  view 
the  existence  and  the  prosperity  of  that  as 
a  special  College. 

May  it  long  enjoy  a  prosperous  oareer, 
directed  by  liberal  and  generous  principles 
—a  high  degree  of  public  virtue— an  en- 
lightened, and  not  a  low  and  gross  selfish- 
ness !  ' 

And  may  its  diploma  be  the  reward  of 
merit,  and  be  justly  appreciated  as  being 
rather  difficult,  instead  of  continuing  to  be 
too  easy  of  attainment ! 

The  third  is,  the  fear  of  a  supposed  in* 
ferionty  of  the  new  College.  Whereas,  a 
College  comprehending  the  practitioners  of 
all  the  three  branches  of  the  profession,  all 
the  sections  of  the  healing  ait,  with  high 
qualifications  in  every  department,  mast, 
surely,  be  as  dignified  and  as  elevated  in  ha 
attributes  as  any  College  taking  into  its 
study  and  qualification  of  membership  one 
section  only,  and  a  supposed  practical 


exercise  of  one  division  only,  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

With  respect  to  the  benevolent  road  of 
the  Association,  its  able  and  indefatigable 
advocate  will  not  fail  to  be  present  on  this 
occasion. 

Your  committee,  therefore,  will  be  con- 
tent with  recommending  it  to  your  kind 
consideration,  and  of  again  submitting  the 
often-repeated  suggestion,  that  the  small 
annual  contribution  of  five  shillings  from 
each  member  would  form,  altogether,  a 
handsome  income. 

With  regard  to  the  subject  of  poor-law 
medical  relief,  your  committee  regret  that 
they  cannot  announce  any  progress ;  and 
in  this  matter,  perhaps,  more  than  in  any 
other,  is  the  want  of  a  real  and  effective 
representation  of  the  wants  of  the  medical 
profession  most  keenly  felt. 

Grievances  of  a  pressing  nature,  acknow- 
ledged by  every  one  who  has  investigated, 
the  subject,  weigh  upon  a  large  portion, 
numerically,  of  medical  practitioners ;  and, 
although  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
profession  express  sympathy  with  their 
suffering  members,  no  authoritative  or 
energetic  remonstrance  is  offered  by  them 
to  those  branches  of  government  with 
whom  the  redress  of  these  grievances 
should  be  a  matter  of  duty. 

Could  such  a  state  of  things  endure  if 
the  interests  of  the  profession  were  in  the 
hands  of  an  energetic  body,  sincerely 
anxious  for  the  good  of  the  great  mass  of 
their  constituents  ? 

Your  Committee  have  no  hesitation  in 
stating  that,  in  their  opinion,  active  and 
repeated  efforts  should  have  been  made  by 
the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeona 
to  obtain  for  the  three  thousand  poor-law 
medical  officers  that  justice  which  is  wo 
notoriously  denied  to  them. 

And  your  Committee  as  fully  behove 
that  such  efforts  would  have  been  crowned 
with  success. 

In  the  absence  of  an  authoritative  adop- 
tion of  their  cause  by  the  recognised  heads 
of  the  profession,  the  poor-law  medical 
officers  have  remained  disunited — their 
efforts  feeble— their  success  null ;  and  this 
great  opprobrium  to  a  rich,  and  considering 
itself  an  enlightened  country,  as  well  as  to 
a  profession  daily  claiming  more  and  more 
of  a  scientific  character,  remains  undi- 
minished, with  some  of  its  evils  even  ag- 
gravated. 

For  the  convenience  of  gentlemen  re- 
siding in  different  parts  of  the  district,  it 
has  been  usual  to  hold  the  annual  meetings 
in  a  sort  of  order  of  succession,  which  will 
give  the  preference  next  year  to  East  Kent. 

The  town  of  FoUutone,  by  the  conve- 
nience of  its  railway  communication,  add 
a.  being  the  birth-pko.  of  Harvey,  your 
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Committee  consider  to  be  an  appropriate 
place  of  meeting  for  next  year,  and  beg  to 
recommend  it  to  the  adoption  of  the  mem- 
bers present  for  the  assemblage  of  1851. 
Jambs  Stbdman, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee. 
Thomas  Maetin, 
Secretary. 

Copy  ob  a  Ex  solution  adopted,  with  one 
dissentient  only,  at  a  special  general 
meeting  of  the  South-Eastern  Branch  of 
the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  As- 
sociation, assembled  at  Eeigate  on  the 
10th  instant  :— 

« Moved  'by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Crawley, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Dulvey,  of  Brampton, 
Chatham,  and 

"  Resolved — That  the  report  which  has 
been  adopted  be  inscribed  in  the  minutes, 
and  printed  for  circulation,  as  has  been 
usual  on  former  annual  occasions. 

"  And  that  the  editors  of  the  medical 
journals  be  respectfully  requested  to  favour 
this  meeting  with  the  insertion  of  the  lie- 
port  in  their  next  number." 

Reigate,  11th  July,  1850. 

PBOPEBTIES  Of  THE  WATEE  OBTAINED 
FBOK  WENHAM  LAKE  AND  NORWEGIAN 
ICS— A  SUBSTITUTE  BOB  DISTILLED 
WATEE. 

In  confirmation  of  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Earadayon  the  purity  of  water  obtained 
from  Wenham  Lake  and  Norwegian  ice,* 
a  specimen  was  lately  submitted  to  exa- 
mination, with  the  following  results: — 
The  water  was  colourless,  tasteless,  and 
vapid ;  it  was  free  from  acid  and  alka- 
line reaction ;  was  not  affected  or  rendered 
turbid  by  nitrate  of  bayta,  oxalate  of  am- 
monia, nitrate  of  silver,  ammonia  with 
phosphate  of  ammonia,  or  lime  water.  It 
gave  only  a  slight  opacity  after  some 
minutes  with  acetate  of  lead,  but  this  was  no 
greater  than  the  effect  produced  by  the 
same  regent  on  distilled  water.. 

Tried  with  the  soap  test,  it  marked  0° 
of  hardness ;  and,  when  a  sheet  of  polished 
lead  was  plunged  into  it,  a  white  deposit 
of  hydrated  oxide  and  carbonate  of  lead 
was  formed  in  an  hour.  These  facts  show 
that  the  water  derived  from  pure  ice  is  ab- 
solutely pure,  and  may  be  used  in  remote 
places  as  a  substitute  for  distilled  water 
when  this  cannot  be  readily  procured. 
This  suggestion  may  be  of  use  to  those 
who  have  hitherto  found  a  difficulty  in 
procuring  an  abundant  supply  of  distilled 
water  for  the  purposes  of  chemical  re- 
search. 

The  rapid  action  on  lead  is  in  conformity 
to  general  experience,  and  is  a  strong  indi- 
cation of  the  great  purity.of  ice-water.  The 


«  See  our  test  volume,  page  1066. 


fact  that  white  lead  is  so  abundantly 
produced  by  the  contact  of  this  metal  with 
ice-water  may  be  of  some  importance  in  re- 
lation to  health,  since  it  would  render  it 
unsafe  to  employ  refrigerators  lined  with 
lead  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
Wenham  Lake  or  Norwegian  ice. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  water  here 
experimented  on  was  derived  from  ice  ab- 
solutely transparent  and  pure,  without  air- 
bubbles.  Some  kinds,  when  melted,  pro- 
duce a  kind  of  water  which  has  a  slight 
opacity,  obviously  from  the  presence  of 
impurity. 

CONFESSION  OF  PBOFBS30E  WEBSTER. 

Letters  from  the  United  States  announce 
that  Professor  Webster  has  confessed  the 
murder  of  Dr.  Parkman.  He  states  that 
the  deceased  went  to  his  (the  professor's) 
room  on  the  fetal  day  to  receive  some 
money  owing  to  him  by  the  prisoner; 
that  he  provoked  him  without  measure  by 
taunting  reproaches  and  threats,  thrust  his 
fist  in  his  face,  and  called  him  liar,  scoun- 
drel, &c.,  and  that  in  the  heat  of  passion 
thus  roused  he  (prisoner)  dealt  a  sudden 
blow  at  the  deceased,  which  almost  imme- 
diately destroyed  his  life.  His  confession, 
which  is  very  long,  adds,  that  the  thought 
of  proclaiming  the  deed,  and  explaining 
the  circumstances,  never  entered  hie  head, 
but  that  he  at  once  determined  on  conceal- 
ment, and  took  measures  for  that  purpose 
with  singular  composure  and  skill.  He 
confesses  to  having  afterwards  out  up  the 
body,  and,  having  burnt  several  parts,  thrust 
the  trunk  into  a  sink.  The  confession 
seems  to  be  pretty  generally  believed,  but 
it  is  thought  that  it  would  have  been  of 
more  avail  to  him  if  it  had  been  made  im- 
mediately after  the  event.  He  solemnly 
declares  that  he  never  for  a  moment  pre- 
meditated the  murder,  and  asserts  that  his 
temper  has  been  always  uncontrollable. 

%•  We  have  hitherto  delayed  giving  a 
report  of  this  remarkable  trial,  owing  to  the 
crowded  state  of  our  columns.  We  shall, 
however,  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
publishing  the  evidence  in  an  abbreviated 
form. 

apothecaries'  hall. 
Names  of  gentlemen  who  passed  their  exa- 
mination m  the  science  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  received  certificates  to  prac- 
tise, on  Thursday,  11th  July,  1860 : — 
Edward  Simpson,  York  —  John  Todd* 
Kothbury,  Northumberland  —  William 
Charles  Hills,  London  —  Henry  Noble 
Watson,  CUtberoe,  Lancashire. 
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A  case  of  considerable  importance  in  sur- 
gery was  presented  by  Professor  Fancoast 
to  the  class  of  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
on  Saturday,  January  13th,  1849. 

The  patient,  a  lad  aged  14  years,  had, 
about  nine  yean  previous,  received  a  severe 
blow  upon  the  sinciput,  just  over  the  left 
orbital  ridge,  by  being  precipitated  from  a 
cart  upon  a  pile  of  stones.  He  was  taken 
op  insensible ;  but,  under  judicious  treat- 
ment, recovered,  and  was  to  all  appearance 
perfectly  well.  Some  time  after,  when  the 
circumstance  was  almost  forgotten,  the  pa- 
tient was  suddenly  seized  with  epileptic 
fits,  a  disease  with  which,  prior  to  the  ac- 
cident, he  had  never  been  troubled.  These 
untoward  symptoms  gradually  increased  in 
frequency  and  violence,  until  it  was  not  un- 
common for  them  to  recur  ton  and  even 
twenty  times  per  diem. 

Coinei  dentally  with  tins  epileptiform 
condition,  a  slow  but  progressive  decay  of 
his  mental  faculties  became  evident,  till  it 
was  finally  feared  a  total  alienation  of  his 
mind  might  supervene.  As  indicative  of 
this,  his  features  were  impressed  with  the 
peculiar  fatuous  expression  of  confirmed 
epileptics,  while  his  whole  conduct  evinced 
»  moody  and  abstracted  state  of  mind. 

These  abnormal  symptoms  had  thus  far 
been  steadily  increasing  in  magnitude  and 
-violence,  despite  the  various  and  well- 
directed  remedies  employed,  when  the  pa- 
tient was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Pro- 
fessor Pancoast,  who,  after  a  careful  inves- 
tigation, both  of  the  history  of  the  case  and 
the  condition  of  the  lad,  became  convinced 
that  the  evil  resulted  from  the  pressure  of 
a  portion  of  the  vitreous  table  of  the  os 
frontis  upon  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  left 
cerebral  hemisphere.  This  projection  of 
the  bone  he  thought  had  been  undoubtedly 
established  at  the  time  the  accident  oc- 
curred, but  had  not  manifested  itself  by 
its  alarming  results, — the  child  being  then 
very  young, — until  the  brain  became  con- 
siderably developed. 

Here,  then,  was  an  extremely  delicate 
point  for  the  formation  of  a  diagnosis,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  consequent  treat- 
ment. The  question  forcibly  presented 
itself,  whether  to  operate  or  not.  If  the 
meninges  of  the  brain  were  inflamed,  or  the 
orbital  plate  broken,  it  was  obvious  that  no 
benefit  would  accrue,  and  the  patient  be 
needlessly  subjected  to  a  painful  operation. 


Again,  if  the  frontal  sinuses  existed  to  any 
extent,  the  danger  was  manifest  of  forming 
cranial  fistula,  which  would  be  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  cure. 

Notwithstanding  these  manifold  obsta- 
cles, the  operation  was  resolved  upon,  inas- 
much as  it  seemed  to  give  the  lad  the  only 
chance  for  his  recovery. 

His  father  assenting,  the  lad  was  brought 
before  the  class  on  the  17th  of  January. 
He  was  placed  upon  a  table  in  the  clinical 
room,  and  as  a  return  of  his  paroxysms 
during  the  operation  was  feared,  he  was 
held  firmly  down  by  several  assistants.  A 
sort  of  triangular  opening  was  made,  the 
flaps  of  which  being  turned  bock,  the  peri- 
cranium was  exposed.  This  was  divided, 
and  the  branches  of  the  supra-orbital  and 
frontal  arteries,  the  hemorrhage  from  which 
was  considerable,  were  taken  up.  The  tre- 
phine was  now  applied  immediately  above 
the  superciliary  ridge,  and  as  near  the  de- 
pression as  possible.  Extreme  caution  was 
necessary  at  this  point  of  the  operation, 
this  being  a  difficult  and  dangerous  place 
for  the  application  of  the  trephine.  In  this 
case  the  danger  was  increased  by  the  in- 
cessant struggling  and  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  patient.  A  circular  piece  of  the 
skull  was  removed,  having  upon  its  inner 
face  a  spiculum  of  bone  pressing  upon  the 
dura  mater  ;  thus  triumphantly  verifying 
the  diagnosis.  The  dura  mater  was  per- 
fectly healthy,  presenting  its  usual  opaque 
pearly  hue. 

Theedgesof  the  periosteum  being  brought 
together,  and  the  flaps  laid  down  and  sup- 
ported by  a  compress  of  wetted  lint,  lightly 
held  in  its  place  by  adhesive  strips,  the  pa- 
tient was  transferred  to  one  of  the  clinical 
wards  of  the  institution.  Here  he  remained 
during  the  ensuing  month,  under  the  at- 
tendance of  Dn.  Band  and  Horner. 

For  some  time  after  the  operation,  it  was 
frequently  noticed  as  a  fact  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, that  any  attempts  to  approxi- 
mate the  lips  of  the  aperture  closely,  and 
thereby  dispose  them  to  heal  at  once,  were 
speedily  followed  by  a  return  of  the  epilep- 
tic paroxysms,  which  were  as  readily  dissi- 
pated by  the  immediate  removal  of  the  ap- 
proximating force.  The  same  disagreeable 
results  were  also  found  to  be  induced  by 
the  slightest  indulgence  in  any  highly  nu- 
tritious or  stimulating  aliment. 

In  addition,  therefore,  to  cold  applica- 
tions to  the  head,  absence  of  light,  and  the 
scrupulous  avoidance  of  all  anodyne  pre- 
parations, which  were  resorted  to  imme- 
diately after  the  operation,  the  lad  was  kept 
upon  a  spare  diet,  and  the  aperture  allowed 
to  remain  open  for  nearly  a  month.  The 
judicious  nature  of  this  treatment  was  soon 
mode  manifest  by  the  happy  restoration  of 
the  lad  to  mental  and  physical  health. 

T)igilized  by  VjOUv 
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The  KU  Mfll—iW  toft  by  the  operation 
is  soaroelj  perceptible,  while  the  aperture 
is  filled  up  with  *  cartilaginous  deposit,  as 
is  evident  from  the  resistance  offered  upon 
.  pressure. 

The  kd  is  now  (August  1849)  employed 
by  bis  mother  to  run  errands,  and  attend 
occasionally  to  a  little  store  which  she  keeps 
hi  this  city.  In  hie  daily  conduct  he 
erincee  an  intelligence  and  physical  strength 
will  to  lade  of  his  age  and  condition  in 
life.— PAil.  Med.  Examiner. 

PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  OS  CHOLERA. 

Microscopic  examination  has  shown,  as 
being  constantly  present  in  this  disease,  an 
abnormal  state  of  the  intestinal  follicles, 
with  or  without  enlargement,  and  a  more  or 
less  vivid  injection  of  Peyer*s  glands.  At 
the  hospital  of  Tal  de  Grace,  besides  these 
morbid  changes,  there  were  found,  in  the 
young  soldiers  who  hare  died  of  algide 
cholera,  eccbymoses  in  the  parenchyma  of 
the  fiver,  spleen,  kidnies,  and  lungs.  These 
eechymoses  appeared  not  only  on  the  surface, 
but  also  in  tbe  interior,  and  seemed  to  result 
from  a  combination  of  the  blood  with  the 
tissue  of  the  organs.  In  the  large  intestines, 
these  eechymoses  have  been  found  so  ex- 
tensive and  deeply  coloured,  as  to  resemble 
gangrenous  patches.— L' Union  MSdicale. 

WOUBD  09  TBI  BBADT— BXOOVXBY.  BY 

William.  xxmrsY,  M.D. 

Thb  subject  of  this  case  was  a  lad  17  years 
of  age,  who  received  a  stab  with  a  common 
-knife,  blade  two  inches  and  a  half  in 
and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
width,  tapering  abruptly  on  back  and  edge 
to  a  point  The  wound  was  in  the  left 
temporal  region.  The  knife  was  driven 
with  such  force  as  to  penetrate  the  brain 
the  full  length  of  the  blade,  at  a  point  mid- 
way and  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
above  a  line  drawn  from  the  external  angle 
of  the  eye  to  the  mtmtnt  auditorial  intermit. 
The  handle  of  the  knife,  as  it  stood,  looked 
abghtiy  forwards  and  upwards,  and  was  so 
firmly  fixed  between  the  divided  bone  that 
it  was  with  greet  difficulty  that  the  knife 
was  removed.  During  its  presence  in  the 
brain,  and  after  its  removal,  the  patient 
complained  of  great  pain  in  the  left  eye, 
and  over  the  frontal  region  of  that  side. 
Its  removal  was  followed  by  hemorrhage, 
to  the  amount  of  ten  or  twelve  ounces ; 
'vomiting  and  stupor.  The  patient  was 
taken  from  the  street,  his  wound  washed, 
and  without  farther  dressings  being  applied, 
he  was  placed  in  bed,  with  the  head  raised, 
and  ordered  the  free  use  of  cold  applications 
to  the  scalp;  sinapisms  to  the  extremi- 
ties •  twenty  grs.  calomel ;  rest  and  quiet. 
Under  tine  treatment,  in  less  than  three 
weeks  he  entirety  recovered- — American 
Jonrmnl  qf  Mnd.  Science,,  Jan.  I860. 
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Bwras. 
Mates....  OSS 
Females..  817 


D»ATU». 

Males....  WS 
Females..  IBS 


lMt  781 
Causes  or  Death. 

All  Causes    791 

Sraeiviae  Causes   709 

1.  Zgnutlt  (or  Epidemic.  Endemic, 

Contagious)  DUttuu. ...  165 
BnnrntMe  Vkwnee,  viz.— 

1.  Bespey,  Cancer,  fcc.   St 

2*  Benin.  Spinal  Marrow,  Nerves, 

and  Senses    10* 

4.  Heart  and  Bloodvessels   91 

fi.  Langs  and  ennuis  ofBcselrsuon  07 

6.  Stomach,  Uver,  nc    49 

7.  Diseases  of  tbe  Kidneys.  &c   11 

8.  Childbirth,  Dliease*  ofUteni*.  Sec.  11 

9.  Rheumatism,  Diseases  of  Bones, 

Joint*,  esc.    • 

10.  Shin   l 

11.  Old  Age   M 

13.  Sadden  Deaths   7 

13.  Violence. Privation. Cold.  etc...  IS 


Tbe  Mlowing  is  s  selection  of  the  numbers  of 
Deaths  from  tbe  most  important  special  i 

Small-pox.   9 

Measles.   16 

Scarlatina   39 

Hoopinsr-conrh  SS 

Diarrheal  07 

Cholera.   7 

Typhus   SO 

Dropsy   7 

Hydrocephalus   96 

Apoplexy   20 

Paralysis   16 


...  M 

Rear  arks.— The  total  number  of  deatha  was 
105  below  tbe  average  mortality  of  the  3§th  week 
of  ten  previous  years.  The  only  point  worthy 
of  remark  it.  that  there  were  seven  deaths  from 
Cholera.  The  disease,  however,  was  the  com- 
mon English  epidemic,  and  not  the  malignant 
form. 


METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer   90-07 

it      ,,      n      Thermometer*   so*5 

Setf-rerlrterioir do>  ....Max.  110*  Min.M* 
•  From  IS  observations  daily.      »  Sun. 
Rain,  in  inches,  0-69.—  Sam  of  the  daily  obser- 
vations taken  at  9  o'clock. 
Mbtsorolooical.— The  mean  temperature  of 
the  week  was  1°J  Maw  the  mean  of  the  month. 

NOTICES  to  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Description  of  a  new  Method  of  converting  Gas, 
stc.  into  Fnel  for  Fire:  with  some  Observations 
on  its  bearing  apes  the  Sanitary  Condition  of 
Towns,  bv  D.  O.  Bd wards,  Xsq.  M.B.CS.  ha* 
been  received. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  B.  W.  Richardson  shall  appear 
next  week. 

The  long  document  on  Setf^upperting  Dispsn. 

uriea  can  only  be  inserted  sssnadvertieement. 
Communications  have  been  received  from  Dr. 

Hamuli,  Mr.  Girdles***,  and  Mr.  OaDwey 

<N«.». 
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LECTURES 

ON  THE 

TREATMENT  OF  DELIRIUM  AND 
COMA; 

(XV  SEQtTEX  TO  THE  LTDTLEIAN  USCTTTBES 
FOB  I860;) 

Delivered  at  King1*  College  Hospital, 

By  B.  B.  Todd,  M.D.,  F.B.S. 

(Reported  by  Mr.  Lionet.  S.  Bbale,  Sled.  As- 
sociate K.C.L.) 

Lkctube  VI. 
Hfiterical  delirium  in  men. — Treatment  of 
epileptic  delirium — Diagnosis  nf  epileptic 
delirium — Epileptic  delirium  a  prolonged 
epileptic  paroxysm — can  it  be  cut  thort  ? 
Bleeding— Moral  treatment— Treatment 
of  coma — Diagnorit  of  apoplectic  coma.— 
Treatment  of  traumatic  coma,  of  epileptic 
coma,  and  of  the  other  varieties  of  coma. 
CtatNTLBMKir, — In  my  last  lecture  I  directed 
your  attention  to  a  case  of  hysterical  deli- 
rium, now  in  King's  College  Ward;  I 
refer  to  this  case  now,  in  order  that  I  may 
tell  you  that  this  patient  is  going  on  very 
favourably  under  the  plan  of  treatment 
■which  we  have  adopted;  namely,  paying 
due  attention  to  supporting  her  strength 
with  nutritious  diet,  and  isolating  her  from 
other  patients  in  the  ward  by  placing  screens 
round  her  bed,  at  the  same  time  exercising 
a  firm  but  mild  moral  influence  upon  her, 
without  mechanical  restraint. 

I  must  here  allude  briefly  to  the  treat- 
ment of  that  form  of  delirium  which  wo 
now  and  then  meet  with  as  apt  to  occur 
in  men  who  have  been  very  hard-worked  : 
over-worked,  either  as  students,  or  in 
their  professions  or  other  callings,  or  who 
have  drawn  too  largely  on  their  powers 
Try  habits  of  dissipation,  especially  when 
sexual  excesses  hare  been  conjoined  with 
them.  In  such  persons,  I  say,  wo  now  and 
then  meet  with  a  form  of  delirium  which 
often  passes  under  the  name  of  brain-fever ; 
this  delirium  is  closely  akin  to  that  of 
•hysteria  in  women  ;  indeed,  the  state  into 
which  men  bring  themselves  by  overtaxing 
their  powers  is  very  similar  to,  if  not  iden- 
tical with,  the  hysterical  state  in  women,  and 
the  delirium  whi eh  is  developed  in  the  course 
of  it  is  therefore  most  probably  of  precisely 
the  same  nature. 

The  occurrence  of  a  delirium  of  this  kind 
In  men  forms  an  interesting  feature  in  re- 
ference to  the  pathology  of  hysterical  affec- 
tions, inasmuch  as  it  clearly  shows  that  the 
hysterical  is  not  a  condition  especially  con- 
nected with  the  peculiar  characters  of  the 
female  sex,  but  that,  under  circumstances 
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analogous  to  those  which  are  apt  to  produce 
it  in  women,  a  similar  state  may  be  brought 
on  in  men. 

Men  who  addict  themselves  to  mastur- 
bation, or  to  excessive  sexual  indulgence, 
become  affected  with  nervous  symptoms 
precisely  of  the  same  nature  as  those  which 
are  so  common  with  hysterical  women. 
They  become  effeminate  in  appearance  and 
habits ;  and  often,  if  I  may  so  speak,  more 
effeminate  even  than  women.  In  such  men 
you  may  witness  the  hysterical  paroxysm  as 
complete  and  as  intense  as  any  that  may  be 
seen  with  women.  Men  of  strong  sexual 
passions,  even  although  they  may  be  kept 
under  proper  restraint,  when  exhausted  by 
other  moans,  as  by  undue  menial  exertions 
or  anxiety,  likewise  become  hysterical, 
although  to  a  less  extent  than  when  the  ex- 
hausting cause  has  been  sexual. 

The  hysterical  states,  then,  in  both  men 
and  women,  may  be  regarded  as  patholo- 
gically the  same.  The  very  same  rules  of 
treatment  which  I  have  laid  down  for  the 
management  of  the  hysterical  delirium  of 
women  are  applicable  to  that  of  the  hysteri- 
cal delirium  of  men  ;  namely,  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  support  ot  the  patient's  general  ■ 
nutrition  and  to  the  state  of  his  digestive 
organs,  moral  management,  isolation  as  far 
as  may  appear  advisable  according  to  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  the  case,  which  also, 
rather  than  any  general  rules,  must  guide 
you  as  to  the  use  of  sedatives,  tonics,  and 
stimulants. 

Treatment  of  epileptic  delirium. —I 
have  not  yet  had  on  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing of  the  treatment  of  that  most  in- 
teresting form  of  delirium  which  I  have 
ventured  to  designate  -  epileptic  delirium. 
It  is  met  with  in  persons  subject  to  epilep- 
tic fits,  or  it  may  occur  in  persons  who 
have  never  had  a  fit,  but  who  are  disposed  to 
epilepsy,  and  may  have  the  complete  epilep- 
tic paroxysm  at  some  future  time.  Epilep- 
tic delirium  may  come  on  before  or  after  a 
fit ;  it  usually  comes  without  any  fore- 
warning, and  having  lasted  a  certain  time, 
passes  off, — why,  we  cannot  tell.  Many  of 
the  cases  which  are  designated  acutt 
mania  are  most  probably  of  this  kind.  In 
many  such  cases  epilepsy  may  bo  found  to 
have  affected  some  members  of  the  patient's 
family.  So  also  the  cases  of  the  so-called 
phrenit'u  are  examples  of  epileptic  delirium. 
-Now  it  is  obviously  of  great  importance  to 
be  able  to  diagnose  a  case  of  epileptic  deli- 
rium, and  to  draw  a  clear  distinct  ion  be- 
tween it  and  the  several  forms  of  delirium 
which  I  have  described. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  diagnosis  you 
must  avail  yourselves  of  both,  negative  and 
positive  evidence.  By  the  former  yeu  will 
be  able  to  exclude  the  various  other  fajg[c 
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of  delirium  which  I  hare  enumerated.  The 
history,  and  the  absence  of  certain  obvious 
phenomena,  will  denote  that  it  is  neither  ery- 
sipelatous nor  typhoid,  nor  pneumonic  nor 
rheumatic ;  and  the  absence  of  certain  other 
symptoms,  as  pain  in  the  head,  sickness, 
sluggish  pulse,  and  the  non-existence  of  the 
tendency  to  coma,  will  point  out  that  the 
symptoms  are  not  due  to  inflammation  of 
the  brain  or  its  membranes.  Then  you 
must  satisfy  yourselves  that  it  is  not  deli- 
rium tremens ;  in  which  you  will  again  de- 
rive much  aid  from  the  history  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  from  ascertaining  whether  he  has 
been  intemperate  in  his  habits  or  not ;  also 
from  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  peculiar 
tremor  in  the  voluntary  actions,  and  from 
the  character  of  the  delirium,  which  in  de- 
lirium tremens  is  generally  of  the  busy  kind. 
You  will  further  inquire  whether  the  pa- 
tient's delirium  may  not  be  of  the  hysterical 
kind,  to  which  I  referred  in  a  former  lecture  j 
whether  he  had  not  subjected  himself  to  ex- 
hausting influences,  sexual  or  otherwise,  and 
so  given  rise  to  the  delirious  state. 

Having  thus  determined  that  the  deli- 
rium under  which  your  patient  labours  is 
not  to  be  referred  to  any  one  of  these  varie- 
ties, it  is  highly  probable  that  it  must  be 
of  the  epileptic  kind ;  and  you  must  now 
look  for  some  positive  signs  to  prove  that  it 
is  so.  The  aspect  of  the  patient  will  afford 
some  help :  there  is,  in  these  cases,  a  pecu- 
liar haggard,  wearied  aspect  of  the  counte- 
nance, with  dilated  pupils,  which  should 
always  excite  your  suspicions  as  to  the  epi- 
leptic nature  of  the  disease.  The  character 
of  the  delirium  is  also  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count ;  it  is  almost  always  of  the  noisy  and 
-violent  kind ;  the  patient  is  uproarious,  to  use 
a  common  expression,  wakeful  and  talkative. 
Then,  if  previously  the  patient  have  Buffered 
from  regular  epileptic  paroxysms ;  if  the 
delirium  have  been  ushered  in  with  a  fit ; 
if  epilepsy  be  distinctly  a  feature  of  his 
family  history  ;  if  the  convulsive  fit  have 
occurred  in  the  course  of  the  paroxysm  of 
delirium, — any  or  all  of  these  points  will  as- 
sist you  greatly  in  determining  the  epilep- 
tic character  of  the  delirium. 

What,  then,  is  the  appropriate  treatment 
for  a  case  of  epileptic  delirium  ?  Have  we 
any  royal  road  to  cut  short  the  paroxysm, 
and  bring  the  patient  quickly  to  his  senses  ? 
I  fear  that  we  can  no  more  cut  short  this 
maniacal  paroxysm,  than  we  can  cut  short 
the  convulsive  fit  of  epilepsy. 

Indeed,  the  paroxysm  of  delirium  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  prolonged  epileptic  fit.  It 
is  a  fit  in  which  the  disturbance  of  cerebral 
nutrition  is  mainly  limited  to  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  brain.  In  the  ordinary  con- 
vulsive fit,  the  parts  of  the  brain  which  arc 
affected  are  probably  the  tubercula  qua- 
drigimena  and  the  hemispheres  :  in  the  de- 


lirious fit,  without  convulsion*,  the  latter 
parts  alone  are  affected.  In  some  of  the 
milder  cases  of  epileptic  disease  we  see 
this  isolation  of  the  mental  affection  and 
of  the  convulsive  very  conspicuously.  Thus, 
we  observe  in  some  cases  that  the  parox- 
ysm consists  only  in  a  momentary  loss  of 
consciousness,  from  which  the  patient 
instantaneously  recovers  j  while  in  others  it 
consists  of  sudden  convulsive  starts  affect- 
ing  the  upper  or  lower  extremities  or  both, 
and  which,  when  the  latter  are  affected,  are 
sometimes  so  severe  as  to  throw  the  patient 
down.  Yet  in  many  of  these  the  patient 
retains  his  consciousness  perfectly  undis- 
turbed. You  have  examples  of  both  of  these 
states  nowin  the  hospital;  one  in  Sutherland 
ward,  in  the  man  whose  akin  was  darkened 
by  a  course  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  he 
took  before  his  admission.  This  man  has 
the  smaller  fits  of  loss  of  consciousness,  mo- 
mentary fainting*,  of  which  he  will  sometimes 
have  several  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The 
other  case  is  a  lad  of  Jewish  parents,  who  has 
the  convulsive  starting*  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent, sometimes  fifteen  or  twenty  times  a  day, 
and  frequently  with  great  violence ;  but  he 
assures  us  that  never,  in  even  the  most  severe 
of  them,  by  which  he  is  thrown  down  with 
violence,  does  he  lose  his  consciousness.  This 
lad,  however,  has  also  the  regular  and  fully 
developed  fits,  but  not  more  frequently  than 
once  in  three  or  four  weeks. 

It  is  not,  then,  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  if  you  may  have  a  short  and  very  tem- 
porary affect  ion  of  the  intellect  andconacious- 
nes8,you  may  also  have  a  prolonged  affection 
of  them,  constituting  the  epileptic  delirium, 
which  may  be  ushered  in  by  a  regular  fit, 
or  which  may  be  determined  by  a  regular  fit. 

If  owl  apprehend  that  no  one.no  w-a-days, 
will  pretend  that  we  have  as  yet  discovered 
any  mode  of  cutting  short  the  ordinary  epi- 
leptic convulsive  paroxysm.  Many  means 
for  this  purpose  have  been  proposed ;  such 
as  putting  salt  in  the  mouth,  pressure  cm 
the  carotids,  bleeding,  splashing  with  cold 
water,  but  none  have  been  followed  with 
any  degree  of  success  which  justifies  us  in 
adopting  them.  I  do  not  say  that  you  may 
not,  if  you  fancy,  try  the  more  harmless  of 
them,  such  as  the  salt,  and  the  cold  water  ; 
but  anything  which  interferes  with  the  cir- 
culation is  dangerous,  and  must  not  be  tried 
on  light  grounds. 

I  do  not  believe,  then,  (to  answer  the 
question  which  I  just  now  proposed),  that 
we  have  any  sovereign  means  of  cutting 
short  the  paroxysm  of  epileptic  delirium ; 
and,  therefore,  I  regret  to  say,  that  very 
much  of  the  advice  I  have  to  give  you  on 
the  management  of  these  cases  must  con- 
sist of  cautions  to  you  as  to  what  you  ought 
not  to  do,  rattier  than  of  positive  instruc- 
tions as  to  what  you  must  do. 
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We  have,  in  fact,  in  the  treatment  of  a 
case  of  this  kind,  to  guide  our  patient 
through  a  prolonged  epileptic  fit ;  to 
support  his  powers  until  the  excitement  of 
the  paroxysm  passes  off,  and  to  guard  him 
against  injury.  Time  is  the  great  element 
in  his  cure,  and  the  clinical  history  of  si- 
milar cases  gives  us  the  best  assurance  that 
the  paroxysm  will  in  time,  if  we  do  not 
allow  the  patient's  strength  to  be  exhausted, 
exhaust  itself.  Our  treatment,  then,  must 
be  mainly  supporting  and  expectant,  with 
due  attention  to  the  ordinary  functions  of 
the  digestive  organs. 

And  now  I  must  tell  you  what  you  ought 
not  to  do. 

In  the  first  place,  as  wo  hove  the  most 
satisfactory  evidence  that  there  is  no  in- 
flammation of  the  brain  in  these  cases,  you 
need  not  harass  your  patient  by  the  em- 
ployment of  antiphlogistic  remedies.  You 
must  not  bleed  ram  :  there  i9  no  necessity 
nor  demand  for  this  practice:  it  often 
increases  the  violence  and  the  duration  of 
the  ordinary  epileptic  paroxysm,  and  it 
also  tends  to  increase  and  prolong  the  de- 
lirinm,  as  it  does  in  other  forms  of  deli- 
Hum.  Neither  is  it  advisableto  bleedloeally, 
either  by  leeches  or  cupping, — or,  if  you 
think  it  prudent  to  yield  to  tho  solicita- 
tions of  friends,  take  care  to  be  very 
sparing  in  the  quantity  of  blood  you  take 
away.  When  the  pulse  is  strong  and  Blow 
stimulants  are  not  required ;  your  patient 
will  be  better  without  them:  but  when 
the  pulse  is  weak,  vacillating,  irregular, 
and  more  especially  when  it  is  quick  and 
running,  then  stimulants  carefully  given 
will  prove  advantageous.  You  may  shave 
the  head ;  and,  if  it  be  hot,  apply  cold  ap- 
plications, but  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
depress  the  heart's  action.  This  will  give 
the  patient  and  his  attendants  something 
to  do,  and  enable  you  to  proceed  the  more 
comfortably  with  your  expectant  plan. 
•You  may  likewise  apply  small  blisters  in 
succession  to  the  scalp,  but  do  so  without 
irritating  the  patient  much,  and  desist  im- 
mediately if  it  seem  to  have  that  effect. 
The  moral  treatment  is  particularly  to  be 
noticed  here,  as  in  many  cases  it  proves  of 
great  benefit:  all  causes  of  excitement 
should  be  carefully  avoided.  As  to  re- 
straint, you  must  exercise  the  rules  I  men- 
tioned in  speaking  of  delirium  tremens. 
AD  means  most  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
patient  from  injuring  liimself;  but  the 
gentler  the  means  employed  (provided 
they  be  effectual)  the  better.  Upon  this 
point  I  should  be  glad,  if  I  had  time,  to 
read  to  you  some  extracts  from  Dr. 
OonoUy's  valuable  lectures  on  the  treatment 
of  acute  mania,  published  in  the  Lancet ; 
but  I  advise  you  to  peruse  them  for  your- 
selves—to read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly 


digest  the  wise  and  humane  cautions  there 
given  as  to  the  management  of  these 
cases. 

Sometimes  there  is  extreme  wakefulness, 
and  you  cannot  get  the  patient  to  sleep. 
What  aro  you  to  do  ?  Avoid  opium,  gene- 
rally speaking :  if  you  give  a  sedative  at  all, 
let  it  be  hyoscyamus  or  hop.  Sometimes 
the  cold  douche  or  the  shovrer-bath  prove 
very  effectual  in  inducing  sleep.  The  head 
may  be  placed  out  of  bed,  and  cold  water 
poured  upon  it  from  a  height,  or  it  may  be 
very  freely  sluiced  with  a  large  sponge.  I 
have  seen  chloroform  of  great  use  where 
opium  had  utterly  failed:  but  you  must 
bear  in  mind  the  same  precautions  with 
regard  to  its  use  as  to  tho  use  of  opium ; 
do  not  give  it  if  you  can  do  without 
it.  Any  other  drugs  which  you  administer 
should  be  of  the  tonic  kind,  of  which  the 
most  useful  are  tho  metallic  tonics,  as 
zinc  and  iron,  or  you  may  give  bark  or 
quinine. 

Of  the  treatment  of  coma. — The  ad- 
vanced period  of  the  session  warns  me  that 
I  must  bring  these  lectures  to  a  close.  But 
I  have  yet  to  speak  of  the  treatment  of  the 
different  kinds  of  coma.  Fortunately,  it 
will  not  bo  necessary  for  me  to  occupy 
your  time  at  much  length  with  this  sub- 
ject. I  have  in  the  course  of  these  lectures 
adduced  the  strongest  evidence  that,  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances,  the  state  of 
coma  is  but  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the 
same  essential  condition  as  the  state  of  de- 
lirium. Therefore,  much  of  what  I  have 
said  of  the  treatment  of  the  various  forms 
of  delirium  will  apply  to  that  of  the  corre- 
sponding forms  of  coma. 

Wow,  in  speaking  of  the  general  treat- 
ment of  coma,  I  must  exclude  the  apoplec- 
tic coma ;  by  which  term  I  mean  coma 
produced  by  extravasation  of  blood,  or  by 
pressure  of  some  other  kind  upon  the 
brain, — as  from  fracture  of  the  Bkull  with 
depression  of  a  portion  of  bone.  I  must 
likewise  exclude  that  comatose  state  which 
arises  from  inflammation  of  the  brain. 

In  dealing,  then,  with  any  particular 
ease  of  coma,  you  must  assure  yourselves, 
in  the  first  instance,  that  it  is  not  coma 
from  pressure,  and  that  it  is  not  coma 
-from  inflammation  of  the  brain.  I  need 
not  dwell  here  upon  the  symptoms  of  in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  as  I  nave  already 
sufficiently  discussed  that  subject  in  a 
former  lecture;  but  I  shall  make  a  few 
remarks  as  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  coma 
which  is  brought  on  by  effusion  of  blood 
within  the  cranium. 

This  diagnosis  is  by  no  means  always 
easy:  with  the  greatest  precautions,  you 
will  now  and  then  find  yourselves  mis- 
taken,—so  closely  do  the  symptoms  of  one 
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kind  of  coma  often  resemble  those  of 
another. 

The  points  to  which  you  must  look  are — 

1st.  The  history  of  tbe  case. 

2d.  The  mode  of  accession  of  the  coma. 

3d.  The  state  of  the  pupils. 

4th.  The  existence  ol  a  paralytic  state. 

In  most  cases  of  apoplectic  coma  there 
have  generally  been  some  tlu«atcnings 
beforehand  ;  such  as  pain  or  uneasiness  in 
the  head,  giddiness,  muscje  volitantes, 
tinnitus  auriujn,  or  other  subjectivo  phe- 
nomena of  the  senses.  You  wul  be  parti- 
cular to  inquire  about  these  points.  The 
coma  of  apoplectic  effusions  always  comes 
on  more  or  less  suddenly.  The  sudden 
supervention  of  coma  in  a  man  previously 
healthy  affords  a  strong  presumption  in 
favour  of  the  apoplectic  nature  of  tbe 
coma ;  and  this  is  especially  the  case  wheu 
there  have  been  no  convulsions,  no  mental 
excitement  or  emotion,  previous  to  the 
attack,  and  when  epilepsy  does  not  appear 
in  his  history.  A  dilated  state  of  the 
pupils  generally  accompanies  the  apoplectic 
coma  ;  but  as  this  is  very  common,  even 
to  a  greater  extent,  in  epileptic  coma,  it 
gives  us  no  efficient  aid  in  the  diagnosis. 
When,  however,  one  pupil  is  dilated,  and 
tbe  other  natural  or  contracted,  wo  may 
have  strong  suspicions  of  injury  of  tbe 
brain.  This  is  especially  the  case  if  the 
coma  be  accompanied  or  preceded  by  para- 
lysis of  one  side  of  the  body. 

'When  the  apoplectic  effusion  takes  place 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  tlurd  pair  of  nerves, 
tearing  up  the  brain  more  or  less,  a  highly 
contracted  state  of  the  pupils  is  apt  to 
take  place. 

The  sudden  occurrence  of  a  hcmiplcgic 
paralysis  simultaneously  with  the  state  of 
coma  affords  a  strong  indication  that  the 
cause  is  an  apoplectic  effusion.  Even  with 
Una  symptom,  however,  you  will  occa- 
sionally be  deceived  In  the  Lumleian 
Lectures  I  referred  to  a  case  of  this  kind, 
in  which  there  were  sudden  hemiplegia 
and  profound  coma,  and  after  death  I  was 
unable  to  find  a  clot  in  the  brain. 

In  investigating  cases  of  coma  you  must 
bo  most  careful  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  renal  and  hepatic  secretions.  When 
cither  tbe  hver  or  the  kidneys  fail,  the  pa- 
tient becomes  comatose.  The  hver  may 
fail  either  from  actual  non-elimination, — 
the  elements  of  the  bile  remaining  in  the 
blood, — the  hver  having  lost  its  power  of 
attracting  them  out  of  it, — or  there  may  be 
some  mechanical  impediment  to  the  flow  of 
the  bde,  either  in  disease  of  the  ducts  them- 
selves within  the  liver,  or  in  some  stop- 
page of  the  hepatic  or  common  duets  out- 
side the  hver.  The  hepatic  derangement 
■hows  itself  plainly  enough  in  the  jaundiced 
state  of  the  patient.   When  the  kidney  is 


at  fault  I  need  not  tell  you  that  you  -will 
find  the  evidence  of  it  in  a  careful  chemical 
microscopical  investigation  of  the  urine. 

The  former  history  of  the  patient  afford* 
the  most  valuable  and  important  guidance  in 
the  diagnosis  of  tbe  various  forms  of  coma- 
tose affections.  You  must  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  patient  previous  to  the  occur- 
rence of  the  coma,  and  must  consider 
whether  he  has  been  the  subject  of  epilepsy, 
gout,  rheumatism,  hysteria,  or  renal  disease, 
as  the  coma  may  arise  from  any  of  these 
conditions.  You  should  also  inquire  into 
the  previous  habits  of  your  patient,  as  to 
intemperance,  taking  opium,  &c.,  as  coma 
may  arise  from  the  presence  of  opium  or  of" 
alcohol  in  the  system. 

You  must,  then,  before  you  fix  upon 
your  line  of  treatment,  be  satisfied  that 
the  coma  is  not  apoplectic, — that  is,  from 
pressure ;  and  also  that  it  is  not  due  to  the 
presence  of  opium  or  of  alcohol  in  the 
system. 

Excluding  these,  the  coma  may  be  trau- 
matic, from  shock,  producing  simple  con- 
cussion of  the  brain,  or  it  may  be  epileptic, 
or  renal  epileptic,  or  hysterical,  or  rheu- 
matic, or  gouty.  I  shall  not  dwell  upon 
the  diagnosis  of  these  forms  of  coma  from 
each  other,  but  proceed  to  refer  briefly  to 
the  treatment  of  each. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  traumatic  cowo. 
This  is  that  state  which  surgeons  describe 
under  the  name  of  concussion  of  the  brain. 
We  have  unquestionable  evidence  that  it  ia 
not  a  state  of  inflammation,  or  of  active 
disease  of  any  kind,  but  simply  one  of  sus- 
pension of  the  powers  of  the  brain  due  to 
the  shock  occasioned  by  the  injury.  Wo  do 
not  know  exactly  what  the  precise  condition 
of  brain  is  in  this  traumatic  coma.  It  ia,  how- 
ever, a  state  analogous  to  that  of  sleep,  in 
which  the  natural  actions  of  the  brain  are 
depressed  rather  than  exalted :  to  use  an 
expression  borrowed  from  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, they  are  below  par.  In  the  milder  , 
cases,  as  when  a  patient  is  simply  stutuizd^ 
recover}-  takes  place  quickly  and  perfectly 
without  any  medical  interference.  Why 
should  not  this  be  the  case  with  the  more 
prolonged  cases,  in  which  the  stunning 
effects  of  the  injury  last  considerably 
longer?  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  why  ifc 
should  not ;  and  I  believe  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  this  state  of  coma  passes 
off  spontaneously,  just  as  it  does  in  the 
slighter  cases. 

Are  we,  then,  in  cases  of  concussion  of 
the  brain,  to  content  ourselves  with  looking 
on,  and  to  do  nothing  ?  I  believe  that  the 
opinion  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  that  this 
expectant  method, — this  system  of  non- 
interference,— is  tbe  best.  L  pon  this  point, 
however,  I  speak  with  diffidence,  and  must- 
refer  you  to  the  great  surgical  authorities. 
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I  shall  only  add,  that  most  of  those  with 
whom  I  have  conversed  on  tins  subject 
have  expressed  themselves  most  favourable 
to  this  plan.  Among  them  I  may  espe- 
cially refer  to  my  friend  and  neighbour 
Mr.  Bransby  Cooper,  whose  large  experi- 
ence at  Guy's  Hospital  entitles  his  opinion 
to  great  weight.  In  conversation  upon 
this  subject,  he  likened  the  state  of  ooma 
after  concussion  to  a  state  of  sleep  which 
has  a  distinctly  reparative  object  and  effect. 

Most  of  you  will  remember  the  case  of  a 
woman  who  was  thrown  from  a  window  by 
her  husband,  not  long  ago  admitted  into 
one  of  the  surgical  wards.  This  woman 
had  very  decided  traumatic  coma.  At  first 
it  was  thought  that  some  depression  of 
bone  had  taken  place;  but  it  was  soon 
found  that  the  injury  was  limited  to  the 
external  table  of  the  skull.  This  patient 
recovered  completely  and  most  satisfacto- 
rily under  a  treatment  which  was  mainly 
of  the  expectant  kind. 

Then  do  I  advise  you  absolutely  to  do 
nothing  in  these  cases  ?  My  advice  iat  to 
attend  to  the  functions, — relieve  the  bowels 
hy  mild  means,  support  the  system  with- 
out stimulating  the  patient,  unless  great 
debility  calls  for  more  active  support; 
and,  that  you  may  not  appear  to  the  friends 
of  the  patient  to  bo  absolutely  inactive, 
■have  the  head,  apply  cold  to  it,  or,  if  there 
be  no  contra-indication,  apply  a  small  blis- 
ter now  and  then. 

Formerly  all  these  patients  used  to  be 
bled,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
with  the  view  of  anticipating  the  inflam- 
mation which  it  was  expected  would  follow 
upon  reaction  after  the  shock.  But  this 
idea  of  inflammation  following  reaction 
rests  upon  no  good  ground :  it  was  sug- 

fBstcd  by  the  occasional  occurrence  of  de- 
rium  after  this  form  of  coma,  the  delirium 
being  supposed  to  indicate  a  state  of  in- 
flammation. Wo  now,  know,  however, 
that  delirium  is  by  no  means  a  certain  indi- 
cation of  inflammation  within  the  cranium, 
and  more  especially  delirium  arising  out  of 
coma.  Delirium  pasting  into  coma  would 
be  a  more  likely  indicat  ion  of  an  inflamma- 
tory affection. 

You  will  ask,  are  there  no  circumstances 
which  justify  bleeding  in  cases  of  trau- 
matic delirium  ?  I  cannot  take  upon  my- 
self to  answer  this  question  in  the  nega- 
tive. I  do,  however,  say  that  it  appears  to 
me  a  very  unmeaning  practice  to  bleed  in 
anticipation  of  inflammation  ;  and  that  you 
should  wait  for  some  decided  symptom, 
some  good  evidence  of  inflammation  or  of 
congestion,  before  you  subject  your  pa- 
tient to  the  risks  which  arise  out  of  the 
loss  of  blood. 

Treatment  of  epileptic  coma. — The  epi- 
leptic coma  is  the  most  common  form 
of  coma  we  meet  with;  and  here,  like- 


wise, the  expectant  mode  of  treatment, 
with  moderate  purging,  answers  better  than 
any  other.  This  condition  presents  many 
analogies  to  the  traumatic  coma.  The 
brain  experiences  a  shock  from  the  epileptic 
discharge.  The  shock  is  generally  followed 
by  a  longer  or  shorter  sleep,  from  which 
the  patient  awakes  up  relieved,  and  often 
with  no  other  symptom  than  a  feeling  of 
exhaustion.  We  do  not  find  that  anything 
cuts  short  the  attack.  Bleeding  depresses 
the  heart's  action,  and  is  favourable  to  the 
development  of  the  epileptic  state,  and 
therefore  it  cannot  tend  to  cut  short  the 
coma. 

Epileptic  coma,  like  traumatic  coma, 
may  go  on  for  a  very  considerable  time, 
and  yet  the  patient  will  perfectly  recover. 
As  an  instance  of  this  kind  I  will  refer  to  the 
case  of  Eliza  Williams,  a  girl  of  13  or  14 
years  of  age,  who  was  admitted  into  Augusta 
ward  on  the  26th  of  March  last,  in  a 
state  of  profound  insensibility,  which  con- 
tinued till  the  80th,  a  period  of  four 
days,  and  for  a  week  afterwards  in  a  leas 
profound  degree. 

In  this  case  the  treatment  was  of  the 
expectant  kind.  We  kept  this  patient's 
bowels  open,  and  attended  to  her  general 
nutrition,  taking  care  to  avoid  any  causes 
which  might  operate  injuriously  on  her. 
She  recovered  perfectly;  had  several  epi- 
leptic fits  afterwards,  with  coma  of  very 
short  duration,  and  left  the  hospital  much 
improved  in  her  general  condition. 

There  are,  however,  cases  of  coma  in 
which  more  active  treatment  than  this  is 
required  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  cases  of  coma 
arisimg  from  rheumatic  fever,  gout,  or  scar- 
let fever,  or  in  coma  arising  from  poisoning 
by  urea,  in  diseased  states  of  the  kidney. 
In  such  cases  it  is  very  necessary  to  do 
something  more  than  watch;  your  treat- 
ment must  be  of  the  eliminating  kind, 
such  as  blistering  and  purging;  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  necessary  to  uphold  the 
powers  as  far  as  the  digestive  organs  will 
admit.  When  you  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  blood  is  poisoned  by  urea,  as  in 
renal  disease,  you  will  frequently  find  the 
hot  air-bath  of  service ;  and  you  must  give- 
drastic  purgatives,  such  as  elaterium,  or 
the  compound  powder  of  jalap,  or  the  Iberia 
amara.  In  fine,  as  a  general  rule  in  the 
treatment  of  the  comatose  state  which  does 
not  arise  from  pressure,  you  must  bear  in 
mind  what  I  think  I  have  made  out  in  these 
lectures, — namely,  that  delirium  is  the 
slighter  degree,  and  coma  the  more  aggra- 
vated condition  of  the  same  state ;  hence, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  treatment  of  the 
two  conditions  must  be  similar ;  for  coma 
and  delirium  differ  from  each  other  in  de- 
gree, the  former  being  only  an  advanced 
stage  of  the  latter  affection. 
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The  preparation  here  described  was 
taken  from  a  subject  in  the  dissecting- 
room*,  and  is  consequently  without  a 
history;  but,  from  the  appearance  of 
the  joint,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
displacement  occurred  some  years 
before  death. 

The  forearm  could  be  flexed  to  a 
right  angle,  but  was  here  stopped 
abruptly  by  an  unyielding  barrier  in 
the  joint:  extension  was  but  little  im- 
paired; rotation  somewhat  limited: 
none  of  the  muscles  were  torn,  but 
those  in  front  of  the  arm  and  forearm 
were  wasted. 

The  following  is  the  condition  of  the 
joint : — The  anterior  ligament  laid  been 
ruptured,  but  a  pait  of  it  remains,  and 
has  formed  fresh  attachments;  the 
lateral  ligaments  have  suffered  but 
little  injury;  the  orbicular  ligament 
has  been  torn  across,  and  the  posjferior 
portion  of  it  passes  obliquely  upwards 
over  the  head  of  the  radius,  and  termi- 
nates in  the  external  lateral  ligament, 
which  is  thus  lengthened;  while  the 
anterior  portion  has  become  adherent 
to  the  neck  of  the  radius,  and  limits  its 
rotation  outwards.  The  posterior  liga- 
ment has  acquired  an  attachment  to 
the  old  articular  surface  of  the  olecranon, 
and  is  considerably  strengthened  by 
some  strong  transverse  fibres  which 
are  attached  to  the  condyles,  and  ap- 
pear to  prevent  the  coronoid  process  of 
the  ulna  from  slipping  into  the  olecra- 
non cavity  of  the  humerus. 

The  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna, 
rounded  at  its  extremity,  and  flattened 
on  its  articular  surface,  rests  on  the 
margin  of  the  olecranon  fossa,  at  the 
back  of  the  articulation  of  the  humerus, 
and  is  here  supported  in  a  new  joint, 
which  is  formed  by  some  irregular- 
shaped  pieces  of  bone  developed  in  the 
posterior  ligament,  as  well  as  by  a  con- 


siderable prominence  of  bone  growing 
from  the  back  of  the  inner  condyle. 
The  head  of  the  radius  rests  on  a  similar 
process  behind  the  outer  condyle. 

The  ends  of  the  bones  entering  into 
this  new  joint  are  smooth  and  hard, 
and  covered  by  a  substance  resembling 
a  thin  layer  or  fibro-cartilage,  excepting 
the  head  of  the  radius,  which  is  but 
little  altered,  its  cartilage  remaining  on 
it,  and  giving  rise  to  some  flbrous  tissue 
which  is  attached  to  the  cup-shaped 
cavity  on  its  summit.  A  thin  layer  of 
cartilage,  with  some  tough  fibrous 
tissue  adherent  to  its  surface,  covers 
the  old  articulation  of  the  humerus 
The  radius  and  ulna  are  not  separated 
from  each  other. 

"When  tbe  bones  of  the  forearm  are 
driven  backward  from  their  articulation 
with  the  humerus,  they  do  not  always 
occupy  the  same  spot ;  for  the  coronoid 
process  of  the  ulna  may  be  drawn  up- 
wards and  slip  into  the  cavity,  at  the 
end  of  the  humerus,  destined  for  the  ' 
reception  of  the  olecranon,  or  it  may 
remain  between  this  cavity  and  the 
centre  of  the  trochlea  over  which  it  has 
passed :  thus  the  dislocation  may  be 
complete  or  partial.  On  examining  the 
hones  of  the  elbow-joint  we  might  be 
led  to  suppose  that  a  partial  dislocation 
backwards  was  impossible;  and,  in- 
deed, it  is  not  recognised  by  several 
eminent  writers,  among  whom  are  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  and  Boyer.  The  latter 
says — "Dislocations  of  the  forearm 
backwards  can  never  be  incomplete." 
And  several  modern  authors,  in  describ- 
ing the  numerous  luxations  to  which 
the  elbow  is  subject,  invariably  state 
that,  in  dislocation  backwards,  the 
coronoid  process  of  the  ulna  occupies 
the  cavity  formed  for  the  olecranon. 
Now  this  is  by  no  means  so  constant; 
and  I  believe,  if  we  examine  carefully 
the  seat  of  the  bones  in  these  disloca- 
tions, we  shall  hardly  find  two  cases 
precisely  alike,  although  there  are  many 
in  which  the  coronoid  process  does  not 
occupy  this  fossa. 

In  tho  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  for 
May  1848,  Dr.  M.  H.  Stapleton  relates 
three  cases  of  partial  dislocation ;  one 
of  the  ulna  alone,  and  two  of  both 
bones  backwards,  which  came  under  his 
notice,  and  were  easily  reduced. 

In  determining  that  these  were  cases 
of  incomplete  luxation,  Dr.  Stapleton 
was  guided  by  the  projection  of  the 
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olecranon  backwards,  which  was  less 
than  it  would  have  been  had  the  dis- 
placement been  complete :  but  what  he 
chiefly  relied  on  was  the  relation  this 
process  held  to  the  inner  condyle, — a 
feature  by  which  we  may  determine 
whether  the  luxation  is  Complete  or  in- 
complete. And  he  here  follows  the  rules 
laid  down  by  Malgaigne,  who  states 
that,  in  partial  dislocation,  "  the  coro- 
noid process  of  the  idna  lies  upon  the 
inferior  part,  and  a  little  posteriorly  to 
the  pulley  or  trochlea  of  the  hume- 
rus ;  the  fore-arm  is  scarcely  at  a  third 
of  its  flexure,  the  olecranon  process  is 
an  inch  and  a  half  behind  the  inner 
condyle,  but  upon  an  horizontal  plane 
perceptibly  inferior  to  it ;  whilst  in  the 
complete  dislocation,  the  coronoid  pro- 
cess of  the  ulna  being  lodged  in  the 
cavity  usually  occupied  by  the  olecra- 
non, the  olecranon  is  found  almost 
equally  distant  from  the  inner  condyle, 
but  evidently  superior  to  it." 

We  may  easily  satisfy  ourselves  of  the 
truth  of  this  assertion  by  placing  the 
coronoid  process  of  the  uhia  (of  the  dry 
bones)  first  on  the  bock  of  the  trochlea, 
then  in  the  fossa  just  above  it,  at  the 
same  time  keeping  the  arm  partly  flexed. 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  diagnostic 
sign,  which,  in  many  coses,  may  be 
practically  applied.  In  partial  disloca- 
tion, when  the  arm  is  semi-flexed,  the 
olecranon  is  in  the  same  horizontal 
plane  as  it  would  be  if  the  ulna  were  in 
its  natural  position, — that  is,  "level 
with  the  external  condyle  of  the  hume- 
rus, and  inferior  to  the  internal"  (Bayer) ; 
but  the  olecranon,  though  in  the  same 
plane  in  both  cases,  is  much  nearer  to 
the  inner  condyle  in  the  natural  posi 
tion  than  in  dislocation. 

There  is  a  preparation  in  the  mu- 
seum of  the  hospital  (3.  33.),  of  an  un- 
reduced luxation  which  very  much 
resembles  the  one  here  described.  In 
both  instances  the  coronoid  process  of 
the  ulna  is  not  in  the  olecranon  cavity, 
but  on  its  margin,  and  supported  by  a 
growth  of  bone  springing  from  the  back 
of  the  humerus;  and  in  both  the  ole- 
cranon is  inferior  to  the  inner  condyle : 
thus  agreeing  with  Dr.  Stapleton's  cases, 
and  the  rules  laid  down  by  Malgaigne. 
I  may  add,  that  the  latter  author  gives  it 
as  his  opinion  "  that  the  incomplete  dis- 
location is  by  far  a  more  frequent  oc- 
currence than  the  complete." 

We  ought  not  to  be  surprised  to  see 
the  coronoid  process  remaining  on  the 


back  of  the  trochlea  of  the  humerus, 
when  we  find  some  of  the  lateral  liga- 
mentsand  the  brachial  is  antiacus  muscle 
remaining  entire  ;  for  the  former  would 
be  put  on  the  strain,  and  tend  to  hold 
the  bones  in  this  position,  while  the 
latter  must  be  ruptured  if  the  ulna  pass 
further  upwards  and  backwards. 

The  fore-arm  in  these  injuries  maybe 
either  supine  or  prone.  In  those  cases 
which  came  under  the  notice  of  Sir  A. 
Cooper  it  was  supiue,  while  other  ob- 
servers have  found  it  in  a  state  of  pro- 
nation. 

The  heaping  up  of  new  bone  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  an  unreduced  disloca- 
tion is  stated  by  Cruveilhier  to  be  com- 
mon in  the  hip,  but  rare  in  the  elbow- 
joint  It  has  taken  place,  however.inthis 
case,  as  in  the  one  in  the  museum :  and 
there  is  one  preparation  in  the  Museum 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons  (Patholog. 
Cat.vol.ii.  p.  208), where  "theradiusand 
ulna  are  dislocated  outwards,  and  par- 
tially backwards :  the  ulna  is  fixed  to  . 
the  humerus  by 'bone."  Cruveilhier, 
also,  in  his  Plates  of  Anatomy  and 
Pathology  (Livr.  ix.  Ch.  iv.  p.  8),  giveB 
the  representation  of  an  unreduced 
complete  dislocation  of  the  radius  and 
ulna  backwards,  with  a  shell  of  new 
hone  adhering  to  the  radius  and  ulna 
near  the  joint,  and  projecting  for  some 
distance  up  the  arm  in  front  of  the 
humerus,  where  it  must  have  assisted 
in  fixing  the  dislocated  bones  in  their 
abnormous  position. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  seen 
a  little  girl  in  whom  the  same  accident, 
attended  by  precisely  the  same  symp- 
toms, has  been  observed.  The  patient 
is  now  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
under  Mr.  Stanley.  The  accident  hap- 
pened foui-  months  previous  to  her 
coming  to  the  hospital,  and,  not  being 
reduced,  the  bones  became  fixed  in  then- 
new  position. 


C0NOX1ATI0N  OP  PBOTOXIDE  OP  NITB0GEK 
AND  ALCOHOL.     BY  M.  DB9PBETZ. 

A  portion  of  protoxide  of  nitrogen  in  the 
fluid  state  being  poured  into  a  piatina  cap- 
sule placed  on  a  brick,  under  the  receiver 
of  an  air-pump,  became,  by  the  first,  few 
strokes  of  the  piston,  covered  with  a  white 
stratum,  and  was  quickly  converted  into  a 
snow-like  mass  of  white  substance.  In  a 
similar  manner  alcohol,  mixed  with  pro* 
toxide  of  nitrogen,  solid  carbonic  acid,  and 
ether,  waa  •olidified,  although  imperfectly. 
—U  Union  Medicate.  x 
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1TED  FRACTURE  OF  THE  TIBIA 


CASK  OF 

UNUNITED  FBACTUBE  OF  THE 
TIBIA, 

OP  TWKTTY-FOTTB  YEABS'  BTANDIHG, 
BtrCCEBSPClLY  TREATED. 

By  R.  W.  Tamplin,  Esq. 
Snr&eon  to  the  Royal  Orthopedic  Hospital. 


Mih8 — — ,  art.  25,  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
months  siipped  between  the  bare  of  a 
garden-seat  The  only  circumstance 
which  attracted  attention  was  a  broad 
discoloration  at  the  lower  third  of  the 
leg,  and  a  slight  curvature  of  the  bone. 
After  a  few  weeks  the  child  was  noticed 
to  walk  less  strongly,  when  a  surgeon 
was  called  in,  who  consoled  the  parents 
with  the  assertion  *'  That  there  was  no 
necessity  for  uneasiness,  as  many  chil- 
dren had  a  difference  in  the  stroight- 
ness  of  their  legs  at  that  age."  And 
upon  the  mother's  remarking  that  such 
had  not  been  the  case  until  the  bruise 
was  noticed,  replied,  "  That  all  would 
be  well  in  a  few  months."  Friction  and 
bathing  were  resorted  to  for  some  time, 
and  the  child  is  stated  to  have  walked 
without  limping  until  she  was  three 
years  old.  Her  manner  of  walking  then 
became  irregular,  and  the  hone  was 
noticed  to  project,  which  was  supposed 
to  arise  from  her  increased  weight. 
Another  surgeon  was  now  consulted, 
who  discovered  the  fracture,  and  pro- 
nounced the  bone  to  hare  been  "falsely 
united."  An  endeavour  was  made  to 
rupture  the  false  union,  but  without 
success.  Frictions  and  ointments  were 
again  used,  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
absorption  of  the  extraneous  matter, 
and  the  part  supported  by  plaster.  The 
ease  appeared  to  be  progressing  satis- 
factorily, when  the  child  met  with  ano- 
ther accident,  and  the  smaller  bone  of 
the  leg  is  stated  to  have  been  broken. 
Splints  were  then  applied.  From  nine 
years  of  age  the  leg  was  supported  by 
an  instrument,  and  crutches  were  occa- 
sionally used.  The  spine  is  stated  to 
have  been  also  curved  at  this  time.  Her 
stenoral  health  became  impaired,  and 
constant  suffering  was  occasioned  by 
any  attempt  at  walking. 

The  patient  was  now  placed  under  a 
physician,  since  deceased,  who  espe- 
cially treated  spinal  cases.  The  uniting 
medium  is,  stated  to  have  been  broken 


by  that  gentleman,  with  the  view  of  re- 
ducing the  fracture,  and  forcible  exten- 
sion had  recourse  to,  which  brought  the 
leg  down  for  the  time  being,  but  it  al- 
ways returned  to  the  malposition.  This 
treatment  was  continued  for  two  years, 
and  then  the  case  pronounced  "incur- 
able." The  patieut  was  at  this  period 
eleven  years  old.  The  leg  was  placed 
in  splints,  which  were  continued  until 
she  was  fifteen ;  but  she  was  unable  to 
put  the  foot  to  the  ground.  Many  sur- 
geons of  eminence  were  consulted,  and 
amputation  was  the  general  advice. 
An  instrument  was  then  obtained  to 
hold  the  knee  and  ankle  stiff,  with  a 
high-heeled  boot,  and  the  leg  supported 
by  a  case  of  sole  leather  from  the  knee 
to  the  ankle :  with  this  she  managed  to 
get  about,  but  not  without  great  pain ; 
the  weakness  increasing  in  spite  of  the 
artificial  support 

On  the  17th  of  July,  1649, 1  first  saw 
the  patient,  and,  upon  examination, 
found  that  the  leg  had  been  fractured 
at  the  lower  third  obliquely  upwards, 
the  upper  portion  of  the  tibia  projecting 

tiointedly  forwards,  and  riding  over  the 
Dwer  third.  The  leg  was  two  inches 
and  a  half  shorter  than  the  other.  It 
was  freely  movoable.  The  knee,  from 
the  constant  irregular  strain  upon  the 
ligaments,  yielded  outwardly,  and  the 
patient  could  not  put  the  leg  to  the 
ground,  even  with  the  assistance  of  the 
support,  without  suffering  severe  pain 
both  at  the  point  of  fracture  and  in  the 
knee  joint.  Her  general  health  had 
suffered  more  or  less,  and  her  existence 
is  stated  to  have  been  a  burthen  to  her. 

From  the  history  of  the  case. — the  fact 
that  it  had  existed  from  childhood,  that 
all  attempts  had  failed,  that  amputation 
was  the  general  advice  given, — I  gave  a 
doubtful  opinion,  but  determined  to 
make  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  union 
without  operation.  Three  indications 
occurred  to  me :  first,  to  bring  the 
bones  in  apposition ;  the  second,  to  ob- 
tain absorption  of  the  false  uniting 
medium;  the  third,  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  union,  either  by  the  deposition 
of  bony  matter,  wliich  I  thought  might 
possibly  be  thrown  out  from  the  irrita- 
tion which  must  necessarily  be  set  up, 
or  by  a  contraction  of  the  portion  of  the 
false  union  which  immediately  sur- 
rounded the  fracture.  With  these  views 
I  ordered  an  instrument  to  be  so  made 
that  the  thigh  could  be  firmly  grasped 
above  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  the 
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foot  below  having  a  screw  by  means  of 
which  the  distance  between  the  knee 
and  foot  could  be  gradually  increased. 
This  instrument  was  applied  on  the 
81st  of  July,  1849,  and  the  leg  kept 
horizontal,  in  the  extended  position. 
Gradual  extension  was  n  w  commenced, 
and  continued  for  four  days.  So  much 
pain  was  occasioned  in  the  gastrocne- 
mius, that  I  found  it  necessary  to  divide 
the  tendo-achillis,  which  was  done  in 
the  usual  manner  by  puncture  from 
within  outwards.  The  instrument  was 
omitted  for  eight  days,  and  then  re- 
applied, and  extension  again  used. 
From  this  time  the  leg  became  gradu- 
ally and  easily  elongated ;  and  during 
the  extension  a  steady  continued  pres- 
sure was  kept  up  on  the  tibia  above  the 
point  of  fracture,  and  counter-pressure 
at  the  back  of  the  leg,  just  above  the 
ankle-joint  This  treatment  was  per- 
severed in  unremittingly  until  the  9th 
of  January,  1850,  without  interruption 
to  the  health, — there  was,  however,  at 
times  severe  pain,  which  was  allayed 
by  opiates, — when,  upon  examination, 
the  leg  was  found  to  be  of  equal  length 
with  its  fellow,  and  the  bone  retained 
its  position  unassisted.  I  then  applied 
the  common  splints,  and  ordered  an  in- 
strument, with  a  boot  attached,  to  sup- 
port the  weakened  knee-joint,  which 
had  resumed  its  proper  relative  position 
during  the  treatment,  and  also  having 
a  pad  to  support  the  tibia,  in  case  the 
union  was  imperfect 

On  the  26th  of  February,  the  patient 
could  raise  the  leg  in*  the  horizontal 
position  without  the  slightest  pain,  and 
without  a  sign  of  motion  at  the  point 
of  fracture.  I  then  applied  the  new 
support,  which  was  worn,  without  any 
attempt  to  put  the  foot  to  the  ground, 
until  the  8th  of  March.  She  was  able 
to  stand  on  the  3d  April,  and  then,  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Travers,  and  after- 
wards in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Lawrence, 
both  of  whom  kindly  visited  the  pa- 
tient, she  walked  without  pain,  and 
without  a  sign  of  motion  at  the  point 
of  fracture.  Since  that  time  she  has 
continued  to  use  the  leg  freely,  with 
slight  intermissions  from  indisposition. 
Can  walk  up  and  down  stairs.  Her 
general  health  has  improved,  and  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  per- 
fect cure  has  been  effected. 

S3,  Old  BorUngtoa  Street, 


A  OABX  OF  PBOBABU 

INTRA-TTTERINE  ACUTE  INFLAM- 
MATION OF  SEROUS 
MEMBRANES. 

Bx  W.  B.  Ksstbxzs,  Esq.  M.R.C.S. 


Meningitis — pleuritis — peri-  and  endo- 
carditis — pneumonia. — Death  of  the 
infant. — Spasmodic  disease— and  hemu 
plegia  in  the  mother  during  pregnancy. 
The  following  case  presents  several 
points  of  practical  ana  pathological  in- 
terest  These  I  have  endeavoured  to 
point  out  in  the  observations  which 
follow  its  recital,  as  they  furnish  the 
reasons  for  placing  it  on  record  in  the 
pages  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

A  male  child,  born  Feb.  17th,  1850; 
the  labour,  which  was  a  first  labour, 
was  natural  in  every  respect,  and  had 
occupied  about  fourteen  hoars.  When 
born,  the  child,  which  was  large  and 
well-formed,  did  not  breathe  without 
the  employment  of  the  usual  means 
for  rousing  apparently  still-born  chil- 
dren. Its  cry,  when  these  measures 
had  established  the  act  of  respiration, 
was  not  as  loud  and  strong  as  is  com- 
mon to  children  of  an  equal  size,  and  as 
fully  and  well  developed.  The  breath- 
ing was  quick,  and  appeared  as  if  per- 
formed by  the  shoulders  rather  than 
by  the  ordinary  thoracic  movements. 
There  were  very  visible  depressions 
above  the  clavicles  during  each  inspira- 
tory act  The  cry  was  a  sort  of  pa- 
roxysmal effort — he  seemed  to  cry  as  if 
in  bursts  ot  passion.  In  the  intervals 
he  laid  very  quiet,  with  the  exception 
of  an  occasional  short  dry  cough.  He 
took  the  breast,  but  always  with  some 
trouble.  His  intestinal  and  urinary 
excretions  passed  as  usual. 

On  the  fifth  day  he  refused  the  breast : 
he  had  seemed  to  flag  a  little  on  the 
preceding  day.  The  breathing  now  be- 
came still  more  frequent ;  the  pulse  was 
so  rapid  and  feeble  that  it  could  scarcely 
be  felt,  and  could  not  be  counted ;  the 
action  of  the  heart  was  so  tumultuous, 
and  its  impulse  so  considerable,  that 
the  sounds  were  rendered  indistinct 
The  respiratory  murmur  was  loud  all 
over  the  chest 

On  the  sixth  day  the  symptoms  con- 
tinued the  same.  The  nurse,  an  expe- 
rienced, sensible  woman,  spoke  of  the 
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child's  having  been  slightly  convulsed  ; 
that  it  had  stretched  out  its  limbs  now 
and  then,  and  rolled  its  eyes  about  in 
an  unusual  manner.  Dr.  Robert  Lee 
having  been  called  in  to  see  the  child's 
mother  on  this  day,  saw  the  infant 
also,  considered  that  lie  was  only  suffer- 
ing from  want  of  nourishment,  and  re- 
commended a  wet  nurse.  This  advice 
was  followed)  "but  the  child  would  only 
suck  twice.  He  had  been  fed  pretty 
much  with  milk  and  water,  as  the  mo: 
ther  had  not  a  very  full  supply  of  milk, 
and  the  infant  had  not  taken  the  breast 
readily.    No  vomiting  occurred. 

,  In  the  course  of  the  seventh  night 
a. severe  and  long  convulsive  fit  oc 
currcd,  accompanied  with  a  peculiar  and 
distressing  cry.  Convulsions  now  oc- 
curred several  times  a  day  for  the  next 
two  days. 

On  the  tenth  day  the  child  died  in  a 
fit,  which  had  lasted  several  horn's. 

Assisted  by  my  friend  aud  neighbour, 
Mr.  Thomas  Graham,  the  post-mortem 
examination  was  made  sixteen  hours 
afttr  death.  The  entire  surface  of  the 
brain  presented  effusion  of  serum  and 
yellow  lymph  in  the  meshes  of  the  pia 
mater  beueath  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane. The  lateral  ventricles  contained 
each  about  a  drachm  of  sjrum.  The 
substance  of  the  brain  present3d  no- 
thing morbid,  except  that  it  was  per- 
haps a  little  firmer  than  usually  met 
with  iu  infants. 

The  surface  of  the  medulla  oblongata 
was  thickly  coated  with  fibrin,  which 
was  more  abundant  over  the  inferior 
than  on  the  superior  surface  of  the 
brain. 

On  opening  the  thorax,  we  found  the 
pleural  surfaces  throughout  adherent  by 
recont  soft  yellow  lymph  ;  their  cavities 
were  completely  obliterated.  The  two 
surfaces  of  the  pericardium  were  also 
uuiversully  adherent  by  the  same  kind 
of  lymph.  The  endocardium  had  not 
escaped ;  for,  on  closely  examining  the 
aortic  valves,  minute,  transparent,  colour- 
less, and  quite  soft  granulations  were 
discovered  on  their  edges. 

On  cutting  into  the  substance  of  the 
lungs,  the  lower  lobes  were  in  a  state  of 
semi-hepatizatio^  ;  their  structure  dense 
anil  friahle,  but  not  without  a  slight  de- 
give  of  crepitation.  In  some  parts  they 
hud  a  tough  feeling,  and  when  thrown 
into  water  remained  suspended  just  be- 
neath the  surface,  and  in  physical  charac- 
ters resembled  what  is  called  atelectasis. 


The  bronchial  mucous  membrane  was 
of  a  deep  red  colour. 

Remarks. — The  following  points  of 
interest  are  observable  in  this  case : — 

1 .  The  probability  that  these  diseases 
had  their  commencement  during  intra- 
uterine life. ' 

2.  The  great  extent  to  which  acute 
inflammatory  disease  was  developed  in 
so  young  a  child. ' 

3.  The  degree  in  which  the  symptoms 
indicated  such  pathological  conditions. 

In  tracing  this  extensive  inflamma- 
tory disease  to  the  period  of  intra-ute- 
ririe  life,  we  have  to  consider  the  history 
of  a  pregnancy  and  labour  also  pos- 
sessing pathological  interest.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  facts  of  the  case : — 

The  mother  of  this  infant  is  an  ap- 
parently healthy  young  woman,  about 
23  years  of  age,  of  rather  a  full  habit,  but 
who  had  always  enjoved  good  health, 
with  the  exception  of  dysmenorrhea  at 
the  catamenial  periods.  She  was  mar- 
ried in  May  184ft,  and  soon  afterwards 
became  pregnant.  She  suffered  much 
more  than  usual  from  sickness,  and  an 
irritating  cough,  even  up  to  within  a 
few  weeks  of  labour. 

In  the  month  of  October,  without  any 
discoverable  cause,  she  was  attacked 
with  severe  cramps  of  the  uterus,  con- 
joined with  spasm  of  the  diaphragm. 
The  pain  of  these  cramps  and  spasms 
was  most  excruciating.  The  attack  lasted 
fifteen  hours  without  any  amendment, 
notwithstanding  the  most  active  treat- 
ment. Ho  agonising  was  the  pain,  and 
so  distressing  was  the  interruption  to 
the  respirator}-  movements,  that  I  verilv 
thought  she  would  have  died  in  some  o'f 
the  paroxysms.  In  a  few  days,  how- 
ever, she  "was  restored  to  her  former 
health. 

On  the  2d  of  January  she  suddenly 
lost  her  consciousness  for  a  few  mo- 
ments :  at  the  same  time  the  sensation 
and  motion  of  the  right  side  and  ex- 
tremities disappeared  for  several  honrs. 
Numbness  and  tingling  of  the  limbs, 
however,  continued  for  several  days. 
The  pulse,  it  must  be  observed,  was  full, 
but  not  hard.  The  heart's  impulse  and 
sounds  were  perfectly  natural.  Active 
antiphlogistic  treatment  was  adopted, 
and  very  low  diet  rigidly  adhered  to  up 
to  the  end  of  gestation. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  1 7th  February 
labour  was  suddenly  ushered  in  by 
severe  rigors,  mt^sej|zhcgyd@e3(i^[c 
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pains  in  the  limbs  and  back.  The  pulse 
was  140,  and  full.  I  attempted  to  bleed 
her  from  the  arm,  but  could  not  by  any 
means  obtain  sight  ofj  a  vein ;  and,  as 
the  labour-pains  began  to  manifest 
themselves  most  decidedly  and  quickly, 
and  as  she  had  been  previously  reduced 
by  the  means  already  stated,  I  did  not 
prosecute  the  depletion. 

The  labour  was  in  every  respect 
natural,  and  terminated  in  about  four- 
teen hours. 

At  midnight  of  the  same  date  I  was  sum- 
moned to  her  in  great  haste,  and  found 
her  in  a  paroxysm  of  puerperal  mania : 
the  countenance  flushed;  the  surface 
of  the  body  bathed  in  a  most  profuse 
perspiration:  the  pulse  too  rapid  to 
be  counted,  it  must  have  been  nearly 
200,  and  feeble :  there  was  some  little 
tenderness  over  the  uterine  region ;  the 
bowels  had  been  opened;  urine  had 
passed  freely;  the  lochia  were  abun- 
dant. A  full  dose  of  muriate-of  morphia 
and  of  tincture  of  digitalis  completely 
dispersed  this  formidable  group  of 
symptoms :  she  fell  into  a  quiet  sleep, 
and  awoke  after  several  hours  as  well 
as  if  nothing  particular  had  taken 
place.  The  next  day  was  passed  with' 
out  the  occurrence  of  anything  remark- 
able ;  but  about  8  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing she  was  seized  with  an  attack  of 
spasms  resembling  those  from  which 
she  had  suffered  in  the  previous  Octo- 
ber,— with  the  difference,  however,  that 
this  last  attack  yielded  to  remedies  in 
four  hours.  Spasmodic  pains  in  the 
right  side  of  the  chest  continued  for 
several  days,  and  gradually  merged 
into  subacute  pleurisy,  producing  effu- 
sion into  the  pleural  cavity.  Absorption 
of  the  effusion  readily  took  place  under 
the  use  of  mild  mercurials  and  counter- 
irritation,  and  the  patient  completely 
recovered. 

The  consideration  of  the  history  of 
this  pregnancy  and  labour  shows  the 
existence  of  a  disposition  to  excessive 
vascular  action,  and  a  morbid  condition 
of  the  blood  itself ;  and  affords  every 
reason  to  condudo  that  the  maternal 
diathesis  was  transmitted  to  the  foetus 
in  utero  in  such  intensity,  that  acute  in- 
flammation of  the  serous  membranes 
was  excited  before  birth. 

This  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  in 
the  pregnant  female  is  a  fact  in  physio- 
logy ;  but  it  is  a  source  of  some  regret 
that  in  this  particular  case  an  analysis 
of  the  blood  was  not  made.  The  occur- 
rence of  such  an  amount  of  disease, 


however,  in  the  infant,  could  never  have 
been  anticipated,  and  therefore  the 
urgency  of  such  an  analysis  was  not 
apparent.  It  must  be  added  that  this 
lady  had  suffered  considerable  mental 
anxiety  during  her  pregnancy. 

'i.  The  extent  of  disease  here  recorded 
is,  so  far  as  the  author  is  awaro,  un- 
paralleled, regarded  as  intra-uterine,  and 
of  extraordinary  extra-uterine  rarity  in 
an  infant  of  ten  days  old.  The  writer  has 
searched  through  a  great  many  of  the 
first  authorities,  and  can  find  no  record 
of  such  an'  extent  of  such  disease  in  so 
young  an  infant.  The  only  case  at  all 
parallel,  which  he  has  met  with,  is  one 
of  an  infant  four  days  old  which  died  of 

Eneumonia,  and  is  recorded  by  Dr. 
asper,  in  his  "  Wochenschrift,  Nov. 
1849,  in  an  article  on  the  causes  of 
death  in  new-born  infants.  Dr.  Casper 
there  observes  that  the  appearances  of 

{meumonia,  as  shown  in  new-born  in- 
ants,  so  closely  resemble  those  of  the 
condition  termed  atelectasis  by  some 
pathologists,  that  be  is  disposed  to  think 
the  latter  has  been  mistaken  for  the 
former.  The  case  now  detailed  pre- 
sented the  same  feature,  and  favoured 
the  same  conclusion. 

3.  With  regard -to  the  disproportion 
between  the  amount  of  actual  disease 
and  the  symptoms  which  were  mani- 
fested, it  may  be  observed  that  it  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Billard,  that  in 
new-born  infants  the  absence  of  febrile 
reaction  under  the  most  severe  and 
acute  inflammatory  disease  is  a  law 
which  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  op- 
posite condition  in  infants  after  the 

{leriod  of  dentition.*  Certainly  such 
aw  alone  can  explain  the  existence  of 
such  extensive  disease  for  the  period  of 
this  infant's  life  with  so  few  symptoms; 
since  the  6tate  of  the  respiratory  func- 
tions, of  the  pulse,  &c.,  was  not  more 
abnormal  than  is  often  observed  in 
feeble  children. 
HoUoway,  June  1890. 


BTTPTURB  OP  THE  DUCT  OJ  STKfO. 

A  bot  was  exhibited  in  whom  this  acci- 
dent had  taken  place  from  a  blow.  No 
external  fistula  was  formed,  but  a  tumor, 
half  as  large  as  an  egg,  had  accumulated 
from  the  eflusion  of  saliva  under  the  cheek. 
This  was  punctured  by  Dr.  Pepper  with  a 
trochar.  The  tumor  returned  in  a  few  days  j 
but  the  patient  was  lost  sight  of.  —  Dr. 
Hartakome,  ra  American  Journal  of  Med. 
Scitnca,  Jan.  1860. 
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POSTSCRIPT  TO  SOKE 
OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE 

CONDITION  OF  THE  BODY 
AFTER  DEATH  BY 
CHOLERA, 

Br  Mb.  Fbkdkkicx  Bablow,  M.R.C.S. 


In  quoting  Dr.  Dowler  on  the  subject  of 
post-mortem  temperature  (see  Medical 
Gazette,  July  5,  1850,  p.  20),  I  have 
made  an  error  which  I  wish  to  correct 
I  have  stated  that  the  temperature  of 
the  internal  parts  does  not  appear  to 
navo  been  observed;  but  I  find,  on 
reading  the  "  Researches,"  the  two  fol- 
lowing cases :* — 

"  W.  0.,  an -Englishman,  aged  27; 
dead  five  hours ;  neck  moderately  stiff ; 
brain  93°;  epigastrium  100°;  chest  93°; 
thigh  99°;  the  aims  strongly  con- 
tractile, &c." 

"J.  H.,  an  Irishman,  aged  3G;  of 
gigantic  frame,  estimated  at  200  lbs.  I  v. 
fifteen  minutes  after  death  the  neck, 
jaws,  and  recti  muscles  were  immov- 
ably fixed,  the  contractility  of  the  arm 
being  very  powerful.  In  an  hour  and 
ten  minutes  the  rigidity  became  univer- 
sal, the  thigh  being  at  107°.  In  one 
and  a  half  hours  the  epigastrium  was 
at  100i°,  and  the  brain  101°." 

The  following  is  the  account  of  the 
case  whereto  I  have  referred  briefly,  in 
which  a  rise  of  temperature  appears  to 
have  taken  place  after  death  : — 

"  J.  K.,  a  Philadclphian,  aged  25  ; 
in  fifteen  minutes  after  death,  presented 
the  contractile  phenomenal  in  their 
most  intense  form,  but  which  declined 
wholly  in  one  hour,  the  body  being 
everywhere  flexible.  In  hall  an  hour 
after,  rigidity  set  in.  This  body,  which 
before  death  had  been  remarkably  cold, 
had  a  temperature  after  death  as  high 
as  109°,  and  which  did  not  refrigerate 
below  104°  in  three  hours  after." 

Dr.  Dowler  makes  the  following  ob- 
servations in  referenco  to  post-mortem 
heat : — "  The  continuance  of,  or  rather 
the  degree  in  which  post  mortem  heat  is 
evolved,  bears  no  proportion,  I  repeat, 
to  the  intensity  of  post-mortem  contrao- 


*  See  Experimental  Researches  on  the  Post- 
mortem Contractility  of  the  Muscles,  Sk.  By 
Bennet  Dowler,  M.D. 

1 1  have  concluded  from  the  context  that  such 
phenomena  an  alluded  to  as  may  be  excited  by 
percussion. 


tion.  The  great  heat  developed  in  the 
dead  body  I  have  endeavoured  to  illus- 
trate in  the  medical  journals  of  our 
country,  and  will  not,  therefore,  dwell 
upon  that  subject  at  present  I  find, 
however,  on  examination  of  the  original 
papers  not  yet  published  in  detail,  that 
for  the  most  part,  when  the  heat  had 
declined,  the  contractility  was  ex- 
hausted ;  but  that  the  presence  of  great 
heat,  ranging  as  high  as  113°,  did  not 
by  any  means  imply  the  presence  of 
contractility  nor  the  absence  of  rigidity. 
Authors  seem  not  to  have  been  aware  of 
the  augmentation  of  animal  heat  after 
death.  Some  have,  it  is  true,  noticed 
an  increase  of  heat  after  death  from 
cholera,  compared  with  the  extreme 
coldness  of  the  surface  during  the  last 
hours  of  life ;  but  has  any  one  hinted 
that  this  post-mortem  heat  ever  rose  as 
high  as  even  the  healthv  standard, — to 
say  nothing  of  14°  or  15*  beyond  thatr 

It  is  quite  obvious  how  extremely 
cautious  we  should  be  in  using  the 
words  rise  of  temperature,  as  applied  to 
the  dead.  The  heat  tested,  of  the  time 
of  death,  bv  the  thermometer  in  certain 
parts,  should  be  compared  with  that  ma- 
nifested by  the  like  means  in  the  same 
parts  at  given  periods  afterwards.  The 
colour  of  the  surface,  and  whether  it 
undergoes  change  or  not,  should  be  ob- 
served ;  the  state  of  the  body  as  to  per- 
spiration, or  the  absence  of  it,  should 
be  noticed  particularly.  Different  parts 
of  the  surface  should  be  compared  as  to 
heat ;  and  the  temperature  of  the  skin 
and  internal  parts  should  be  contrasted. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  lower 
bowel  might  be  examined  without  any 
incision  being  made. 

The  greater  part  of  that  which  I  have 
written  on  the  subject,  I  have,  in  the 
desire  to  cause  inquiry,  written  not 
positively,  but  suggestively.  It  is  time 
that  our  knowledge  of  the  alleged  rise 
of  heat  in  the  dead  should  be  more 
exact.  The  high  temperature  noticed 
by  Dr.  Dowler  some  time  after  death  is 
of  great  interest ;  and,  though  it  were 
shown  to  be  the  remains  of  heat  gene- 
rated in  life-time,  it  would  be  so  still* 
The  highest  temperature  which  I  have 
observed  in  the  dead  is  104°.  The 
observation  was  made  on  the  axilla  of  a 
man  who  had  died  of  apoplexy.  There 
were  well-marked  muscular  contractions 
seen  also :  I  hope  to  detail  them  in  « 
future  contribution. 

I  find  the  parts  tested  by  the  thermo- 
meter by  Dr.  Dowler  have  been  more 
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frequently  specified  than  I  supposed. 
And  I  must  .conclude  by  the  remark, 
that,  though  I  differ  from  this  writer  in 
many  of  his  conclusions,  and  dissent 
from  the  criticism  in  which  he  has  in- 
dulged, the  phenomena  he  has  narrated 
are  extremely  well  worthy  the  closo  at 
tention  of  physiologists.  Mr.  Helps 
has  already  repeated  Dr.  Dowler's  re- 
mark on  the  ease  with  which  post- 
mortem contraction  may  be  excited  by 
percussion ;  and  a  caretul  inquiry  into 
the  condition  of  the  dead  as  to  the  state 
of  their  temperature,  might  be  found  to 
confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  observa- 
tions, if  not  the  correctness  of  the  in- 
ferences, of  this  inquirer. 


PH00N08I8  IB  AXOINA  PBCTOBIS.. 

Those  authors  who  consider  angina  pec- 
toris as  depending  on  the  organic  lesions 
of  the  heart  and  its  vessels  so  often  found 
in  it,  of  course  regard  it  as  a  disease  neces- 
sarily fatal.  As  we  consider  it  a  nervous 
disease,  depending  on  a  morbid  condition 
of  the  par  vagum,  we  should  make  a  dif- 
ferent prognosis,  particularly  if  the  affec- 
tion be  not  of  long  standing,  and  the  pa- 
tient be  young  and  healthy..  We  think  it 
an  error  to  suppose  it  peculiar  to  advanced 
age ;  it  may  occur,  like  other  neuralgia 
and  rheumatism,  at  all  ages,  and  in  such 
persons  may  bo  cured  by  similar  remedies. 
There  are,  even  among  old  people,  several 
undoubted  cues  of  cure  recorded  in  the 
Dictionaries  of  Medicine.  Allowing  for 
inaccuracies  of  diagnosis,  we  may  find 
Laenneo  not  very  far  from  the  truth  when 
he  says— "Angina  pectoris,  in  a  light  or 
moderate  degree,  is  an  affection  extremely 
common,  and  exists  very  often  in  persons 
who  have  neither  an  organic  disease  of  the 
heart  nor  of  the  great  vessels.  I  have  seen 
many  who  have  had  very  violent  attacks, 
but  of  short  duration,  who  have  recovered." 
(A  incut  t.,  torn  ii.  p.  717.)  If  the  disease 
be  neuralgic,  recovery  may  be  complete 
without  any  organic  change.  If  it  be 
rheumatic,  recovery  might  leave  behind  it  a 
predisposition  to  cardiac  disease,  so  often 
found  in  connection  with  it.  Even  sup- 
posing the  disease  to  arise  from  a  complete 
disorganization  of  one  pneumogastric, 
life  may  be  considerably  prolonged,  and 
good  health  enjoyed — the  nervous  commu- 
nication being  kept  up  by  the  anastomosis 
between  the  superior  and  inferior  laryngeal, 
which  has  been  found  one-third  the  size  of 
the  cervical  par  vagum. — Dr.  Knetland;  in 
American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences, 
Jan.  1850. 


FACTS  AND.  ARGUMENTS  IN  SUP- 
PORT OF  THE  CONVULSIVE 
THEORY  OF  MENTAL 
DISORDERS. 

By  William  Smith, 
Member  of  the  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of 
Hospitals  for  the  Insane;  formerly  Resident 
Surgeon  in  the  Lincoln  Lunatic  Asylum,  and 
subeequeutly  in  the  General  Hospital  at  Lin- 
coln. 


The  more  deeply  I  reflect  upon  the  in- 
teresting phenomena  of  mental  derange- 
ment, and  the  more  attentively  I  peruse 
the  recorded  opinions  of  eminent  autho- 
rities on  the  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and 
Nervous  System,  the  more  strongly  am 
I  convinced  of  the  truth  and  correctness 
of  my  former  proposition,  that  the  whole 
class  of  mental  disorders  ought  to  be 
viewed  as  true  convulsive  or  spasmodic 
affections,  and  treated  as  such;  and, 
moreover,  the  present  humane  and  en- 
lightened mode  of  practice,  now  adopted 
and  pursued  in  our  best  regulated  lunatic 
establishments, — which  places  little  faith 
upon  mere  medical  applications,  and 
relies  almost  exclusively  on  moral,  regi- 
menial,  and  dietetic  remedies, — strongly 
corroborates  this  view  of  the  subject. 
Nay,  I  will  even  venture  one  step  fur- 
ther, and  assert  my  belief,  the  result  of 
considerable  personal  experience  of  such 
affections,  that  groat  benefit  would  ac- 
crue to  society,  if  practitioners,  in  the 
treatment  of  what  are  usually  termed 
nervous  disorders,  would  take  a  hint 
from  the  experienced  superintendents 
of  our  public  lunatic  institutions,  and 
eschewing  the  present  routine  wholesale 
and  indiscriminate  administration  of 
drugs  and  pharmaceutical  appliances, 
allow  their  patients  the  benefit  of  fresh 
air,  exercise,  plain,  nutritious,  unstimu- 
1  citing  diet,  and  mental  as  well  as  phy- 
sical occupation.   Notwithstanding  the 
eager  thirst  for  knowledge,  so  clearly 
characterising  the  present  ago,  the  pub- 
lic generally,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the 
medical  profession  themselves  (in  too 
many  instances),  are  grossly  ignorant 
of  the  organic  laws  wliich  an  all-wise 
and  benevolent  Creator  has  imposed 
upon  living  matter.    Were  that  excel- 
lent and  lucid  work,  "  Principles  of 
Phvsriology,  applied  to  the  Preservation 
of  ffealth,"  by  Dr.  Andrew  Combe,  more 
attentively  perused  by  the  public  and 
the  profession,  a  large  amount  of  dis- 
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ease,  and  consequent  misery,  might  be 
prevented.  Dr.  Wm.  Bush,  in  an  ex- 
cellent essay,  contained  in  the  '7th 
number  of  the  Psychological  Journal, 
remarks: — "In  proportion  as  the  im- 
proved sciences  of  physiology  and  pa- 
thology add  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
essential  elements  of  health  and'  dis- 
ease, they  cannot  fail  to  excite  alarm  in 
every  reflective  mind  at  the  accidents 
so  likely  to  accrue  to  the  delicate  and 
mutually  dependent  tissues  of  the  body, 
and  either  to  derange  their  functions  in 
health,  or  to  destroy  their  structure  iu 
disease.  If  this  be  found  trtle  in  the 
general  anatomy  of  the  body,  how  much 
more  applicable  must  it  be  where  the 
minute  tissues  and  intricate  fibres  of 
the  brain  are  involved?  an  organ  so 
sensitive  to  morbific  influences,  that  its 
functions  will  be  impaired,  or  altogether 
destroyed,  by  causes  so  subtile  as  not  to 
be  detected  on  post-mortem  investiga- 
tion. But  the  alarm  which  a  review  of 
these  facts  would  naturally  engender, 
is  swallowed  up  in  surprise  on  observing, 
that  the  functions  of  so  delicate  an  organ 
are  not  more  frequently  and  more  se- 
riously deranged  by  the  turmoil  of  life, 
and  the  incessant  demands  which  com- 
mercial and  literary  competitions  make 
upon  our  energies.  It  is  indeed  true, 
that  the  consequences  of  these  excessive 
mental  demands  are  not  always  visited 
upon  us  in  our  own  persons,  but  are  re- 
served for  more  condign  punishment  in 
their  infliction  on  our  children,  who  be- 
come living  and  lasting  judgments 
before  our  eyes,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  convey  lessons  of  amendment  to 
the  present,  and  of  caution  to  the  future 
generation. 

"  If  we  more  duly  reflected  how  often 
with  a  name  or  fortune  we  transmit  to 
our  children  the  terrible  nervous  affeo- 
tions  (and  sometimes  even  the  fatal  seeds 
of  family  extinction)  which  they  in- 
herit from  the  exhaustion  of  our  own 
energy  in  the  gaining  of  these  vanities, 
we  might  be  induced  to  attribute  more 
real  happiness  to  health,  virtue,  and 
longevity,  than  to  the  pursuit  of  worldly 
gain,  or  to  a  conformity  with  the  exist- 
ing errors  of  our  whole  social  system." 

Do  not  these  remarks  apply  to  men- 
tal disorders  with  quite  as  much  force 
as  to  the  neuroses,  or  those  of  a  convul- 
sive or  spasmodic  character?  The  ner- 
vous system,  in  all,  is  at  fault,  and  what 
matters  it  whether  the  cerebral,  the 
spinal,  or  the  ganglionic  division  be  the 


one  mainly  implicated?  Do  we  not 
find,  in  actual  practice,  amongst  these 
disorders,  that  the  same  grand  funda- 
mental principles  of  therapeutics  direct 
us  in  the  choice  of  our  remedies  in  all 
of  them?  There  is  in  all  nervous  dis- 
eases a  want  of  tone  or  natural  vigour 
in  the  system,  a  disturbance  of  the  na- 
tural equilibrium  between  the  nervous 
and  vascular  systems ;  a  general  intole- 
rance of  blood-letting,  or  powerful  de- 
pletive or  evacuative  measures  of  any 
kind :  strong  pnrgatives  even  are  inva- 
riably prejudicial,  and  though  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  blood  may  appear  to  be, 
and  probably  is,  greater  than  natural, 
and  the  pulse  increased  in  frequency,  as 
iu  the  clavus  hystericus,  or  during  a 
maniacal  paroxysm,  still  these  alone,  or 
even  combined,  are  no  proofs  of  actual 
power,  any  more  than  the  raving  deli- 
rium of  fever,  or  the  temporary  excite- 
ment or  exaltation  of  intoxication,  de- 
note increased  tone  of  the  natural 
powers. 

The  idea  occurred  to  me  the  other  day 
to  consult  Johnson's  Dictionary  as  to 
the  precise  signification  of  the  word 
convulsion.  That  erudite  lexicographer 
thus  defines  it : — "  A  convulsion  is  an 
involuntary  contraction  of  the  fibres  and 
muscles ;  an  irregular  and  violent  mo- 
tion, commotion."  Now,  does  not  this 
description  singularlyapply  to  the  mar 
niacal  paroxysm?  The  patient,  how- 
ever he  may  desire  it,  for  we  have  ample 
evidence  to  prove  that  many  strongly 
resist  the  insane  inclination,  and  even 
warn  their  attendants  of  the  impending 
storm,  cannot  control  the  overpowering 
and  impetuous  impulse  of  thought  or 
action ;  volition  or  the  power  of  the  will 
is  wholly  in  abeyance  for  the  time :  the 
reasoning  faculty,  which  at  other  times 
reigns  supreme,  and  presides  over  all 
the  feelings,  thoughts,  sensations,  ac- 
tions, &c.,  restraining  the  lower,  grosser, 
and  more  animal  propensities  of  our 
nature,  is,  during  the  paroxysm,  de- 
throned from  its  high  estate,  and  "  all 
the  jarring  passions  are  at  strife." 
Thoughts,  ideas,  emotions,  the  various 
nerves  of  special  sense  (it  may  be  one, 
several,  or  all  of  them),  the  secretions — 
under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
ganglionic  system,  but  yet  subject  (as 
governors  of  petty  provinces  under  the 
absolute  authority  of  a  reigning  mo- 
narch) to  the  one  great  controlling  power, 
the  sensorium — take  on  irregular  or  ab- 
normal actions. 
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Numerous  arguments  might  be  ad- 
duced to  prove  the  intimate  connection 
and  natural  affinity  existing  between 
mental  disorders  and  the  whole  class  of 
convulsive  and  spasmodic  diseases.  One 
probably  more  striking  than  the  rest  I 
will  mention  here — vif.,  "  the  tendency 
of  these  morbid  actions  to  distinct  inter 
missions  of  longer  or  shorter  duration, 
and  more  or  less  perfect  in  kind."  Dr. 
Henry  Holland,  in  an  interesting  chap- 
ter, "  on  morbid,  actions  of  intermittent 
kind,"  has  some. remarks  which  I  con- 
sider peculiarly  applicable  to  the  ques- 
tion now  under  consideration.   At  page 
329  he  observes — "  This  tendency  to  in- 
termission in  the  animal  functions  may 
justly  be  termed  a  law,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
natural,  general,  and  manifestly  de- 
signed.  All  the  phenomena  of  mind, 
and  those  of  body  which  have  direct  re- 
lation to  mind,  are  more  or  leas  sub- 
mitted to  it.   The  alternation  of  sleep 
and  waking,  a  phenomenon  in  which  so 
many  separate  functions  have  part,  and 
by  which  all  are  regulated  and  con- 
trolled, is  the  instance  at  once  most  fa- 
miliar.  Each  organ  of  sense  is  more  or 
less  connected  with  this  one  important 
condition  of  existence,  while  tliey  have, 
besides,  various  shorter  and  more  irre- 
gular   intermissions,   depending  on 
changes  iu  the  action  upon  them  from 
without,  and  the  proportion  of  this  ac- 
tion to  the  excitability  they  possess." 
If  wo  admit  the  truth  and  accuracy  of 
these  propositions,  as  applied  to  some 
forms  of  nervous  and  spasmodic  disor- 
ders, is  it  philosophical,  or  in  accord- 
ance with  common  sense,  to  deny  their 
application  to  mental  derangement, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  an  affection 
simply  of  another  portion  of  the  nervous 
centres  ?   One  cause  of  the  endless  dis- 
putes amongst  physiologists,  and  ever- 
varying  and  discordant  theories  ad- 
vanced by  different  authors,  relative  to 
the  laws  and  action  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
infinite  divisions,  subdivisions,  and  ar- 
bitrary distinctions  which  have  been 
made  with  regard  to  that  portion  of  the 
human  frame.    Had  the  illustrious 
Harvey  puzzled  his  brains  with  such  an 
infinitesimal  arrangement  of  the  blood- 
vessels and  vascular  system,  that  great 
boon  to  science  and  mankind,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
might  still  have  remained  buried  in  ob- 
livion.  Mr.  Travers,  the  experienced 
surgeon  to  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  who 


may  be  justly  looked  upon  as  the  Nestor 
of  modern  surgery,  has  remarked,  in  hia 
Further  Inquiry  concerning  Constitu- 
tional Irritation — "  In  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  all  subjects  of  scientific  inquiry 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  that  of 
physiology  seems,  to  have  fully  partici- 
pated. The,  renewed  intercourse  be- 
tween the  nations  of  Europe  stimu- 
lating, by  the,  quick  circulation  of  know- 
ledge, a  spirit  of  national  emulation,  has 
rendered  the  present  age  prurient  of 
discover)- ;  and  it  is  not  without  some 
apprehension  for  their  stability  and 
value,  that  I  observe  the  credulous  re- 
ception and  ready  adoption,  by  the  phy- 
siologists of  this  country,  of  the  results 
of  experimental  inquiry  on  the  conti- 
nent, tt  is  enough  that  a  name  of 
some  celebrity  stands  connected  with 
them,  to  obtain  currency  for  many  state- 
ments startling  by  their  novelty,  and 
reasonings  irreconcilable  with  our  pre- 
vious observations  and  opinions. 

"  Some,  physicians,  confessedly  men 
of  great  learniug  and  talent,  little  ac- 
customed to  the  details  of  healthy 
anatomy,  and  unacquainted  with  the 
visible  changes  of  living  structure  forced 
upon  the  surgeon's  attention,  have 
innocently  contributed  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  crude  theories  and  fanciful  dis- 
tinctions; add  to  this,  a  tendency  to 
hypothesis  is  begotten  by  the  obscurity 
in  which  the  medical  department  of 
pathology  is  necessarily  involved.  The 
microscope,  the  means  of  discovery 
most  commonly  resorted  to,  is  a  most 
prolific  source  of  delusion,  judging  from 
the  strange  and  discordant  appearances 
which  it  presents  to  the  eves  of  its 
different  employers.  I  read  that  the 
globules  of  the  blood  are  gaseous  vesi- 
cles, whether  of  carbonic  acid  or  atmos- 
pheric air,  and  imbued  with  the  property 
of  moulding  their  own  vessels  in  a  layer 
of  coagulum ;  of  the  exudation  of  lymph 
of  pus ;  of  the  separation  of  the  colour- 
ing matter  from  the  globule  of  blood 
actually  taking  place  in  the  vessel,  and 
thus  constituting  one  of  pus ;  the  or- 
ganization of  a  clot  of  blood ;  the  for- 
mation of  an  entire  organism — blood- 
vessels, absorbents,  and  nerves — in  a 
floating  layer  of  fibrine,  wholly  detach- 
ed from  all  surrounding  parts;  the 
branching  forth  of  new  canals  through 
the  cellular  texture,  from  the  continu- 
ous sides  of  inflamed  vessels ;  the  trans- 
portation of  pus  by  the  veins  from  re- 
mote lesions,  abscess  or  ulcer,  to  parts 
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free  from  any  other  sign  of  diseased 
action,  as  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs, 
or  the  parictes  of  the  heart,  &c ; — these 
things,  and  a  thousand  others  not  less 
extraordinary,  may  be;  yet  if  know- 
ledge has  no  bounds  for  our  senses,  its 
advancement  must  keep  some  measure 
with  our  understandings,  or  it  ceases  to 
be  useful.  It  is  impossible  to  contem- 
plate the  present  travelling  rate  of 
physiology,  and  the  mass  of  unsatisfac- 
tory experiment  and  undigested  specu- 
lation continually  throwing  up,  without 
a  feeling  of  sympathy  with  the  hope- 
less perplexity  of  the  student,  in  such 
an  '  emhbrras  de  richesses,'  and,  what  is 
vastly  more  serious,  some  alarm  at  the 
pofcedbie  consequences  that  may  result 
to  the  usefulness  and  credit  of  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine,  and  the  health  of 
the  community." 

In  proof  of  the  correctness  of  my 
views  relative  to  the  real  nature  or  es- 
sence of  mental  derangement,  I  shall 
take  leave  to  quote  some  extracts  from 
the  lately  published  Annual  Report  of 
the  Lincoln  Lunatic  Asvlum,  for  the 
year  1849.  Everything  which  has  ema- 
nated from  that  establishment,  in  the 
shape  of  Annual  Reports,  &c.  bears  the 
impress  of  extensive  observation  and 
acute  discrimination ,  and  has  a  decidedly 
practical  bearing  upon  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  insane.  The  Gover- 
nors, under  the  head  of  violence,  re- 
mark : — "  This  difficulty  is  the  point  of 
view  in  which  insanity  has  popularly 
been  considered,  and  very  little  has 
been  done  by  the  profession  to  show 
the  extreme  exaggerations  upon  the 
subject.  Violenco  is  not  the  common 
characteristic  of  insanity ;  it  is  the  ex- 
ception ;  it  seldom  appears,  except  at 
intervals,  and  is  very  rarely  of  a  sustain- 
ed character.  In  common  life  there 
are  great  varieties  of  temper,  and  some 
are  habitually  violent;  and  a  vulgar 
extension  of  the  idea  has  encouraged  a 
notion,  that  violence  in  the  insane  is  to 
be  subdued  by  terror,  or  chains,  or 
in  any  way  except  by  management. 
Two  principles,  however,  ought  to  have 
suggested  themselves ; — that  confine- 
ment will  increase  the  irritability  and 
violence  of  a  man,  as  it  would  of  a 
dog ; — and  also  that  confinement  facili- 
tates the  ill-usago  of  patients,  by  making 
it  perfectly  safe  to  the  attendant,  and  so 
additionally   tencls  to    increase  that 

irritability  "  It  is  very  obvious 

that  exercise  in  the  open  ah*,  a  variety 


of  engagements,  and  considerable  free- 
dom of  range,  must  tend  to  divert  the 
mind  from  a  tendoncy  to  violence,  and 
diminish  the  irritability  of  the  system. 
....  Nine-tenths  of  the  erroneous  treat- 
ment of  insanity  has  arisen  from  con- 
founding insanity  with  phrenitis,  or 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  a  disease 
requiring  remedies  usually  wholly  con- 
tra-indicated in  the  treatment  of  the 
insane ;  and  the  same  remark  may  be 
applied  to  cases  of  delirium  tremens; 
the  former  introducing,  among  other 
proposed  remedies,  blood-letting,  and 
shaving  the  head ;  and  the  latter  the 
ub6  of  opiates  "  It  is  remark- 
able to  observe  how  soon  after  ad- 
mission the  more  exaggerated  aspects 
of  the  disease  seem  to  relax  in  this 
house.  Every  facility  is  offered  for  in- 
nocent outlets  to  the  excitability  of 
the  patient,  through  the  free  use  of  his 
bodily  organs.  Exercise  and  other 
occupation  in  the  grounds,  a  free  range 
from  apartment  to  apartment,  games 
without  doors  in  fine  weather,  dancing 
within  doors  in  wet  weather,  are  sub- 
stitutes for  violence  with  many ;  nor  is 
any  inteference  attempted  with  gro- 
tesque attitudes  or  motions,  or  grimaces, 
or  declamation,  in  which  the  patient 
may  indulge  for  the  purpose,  fhe  ir- 
ritability is  not  concentrated  or  stimu- 
lated by  compression.  The  danger 
from  violent  patients  is  found  to  be 
greatly  increased,  not  merely  by  the 
increased  tendency  to  violence,  but  by 
the  diminution  of  caution  and  watch- 
fulness, which  a  reliance  upon  instru- 
ments afterwards  produces.  That  the 
tendency  to  excitement  is  increased  by 
instrumental  restraint  would  appear 
from  the  fact  that  cases  of  death  from, 
maniacal  exhaustion  have  disappeared 
from  the  books,  contemporaneously  with, 

the  disuse  of  the  instruments  

"  Experience  will  suggest  to  attendants 
resources  for  meeting  the  difficulties, 
where  they  cannot  throw  themselves 
upon  the  coarse  and  ready  expedient  of 
an  instrument.  In  this  house  lately  an 
epileptic  female  patient  was  subject  to 
such  an  extraordinary  tendency  to 
violence  in  connection  with  the  epilep- 
tic attacks,  that  on  additional  nurse 
was  required  on  her  sole  account. 
The  head  nurse,  however,  in  answer  to 
an  inquiry,  observed,  that  they  had 
comparatively  little  trouble  with  this 
patient  now,  n.s  they  merely  sent  her 
out  of  doors  on  these  occasions^h^nj^. 
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the  weather  allowed,  and  that  after 
walking  about  sometimes  for  several 
hours,  she  would  return,  of  her  own  ac- 
cord, composed. 

"  Violence  in  an  insane  patient  may 
sometimes  be  a  mere  blind  animal  im- 
pulse, quite  involuntary  on  the  part  of 
the  patient ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
proper  course  is  to  prevent  the  patient 
from  doing  misohief,  until  the  fit  is 
over,  never,  in  such  a  case  of  long 
continuance.  The  mischief  is  prevent- 
ed, as  the  mischief  of  an  epileptic  or 
hysterical  fit  would  be,  under  which 
no  rational  person  would  think  of  ap- 
plying an  instrument.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  violence  is  semi- 
voluntary,  and  it  is  remedial,  to  rouse 
the  patient's  self-control.  The  condition 
is  brought  on  and  aggravated  by  every 
species  of  harsh  usage,  contempt,  or  in- 
justice ;  and  this  feeling  must  be  in- 
creased by  the  use  of  instruments,  under 
which  the  motive  to  self-control  ceases, 
and  the  patient  indulges  himself  in 
letting  his  mind  loose  to  its  impulses  of 
violence,  leaning  as  it  were  upon  the 
instrument;  while  the  contempt  and 
ill-usage  which  a  cowardly  bystander 
may  then  safely  exercise  aggravate  the 
case.  The  irritated  rebound  of  an  in- 
sane mind  cannot  be  crushed ;  it  must 
be  evaded  and  diverted." 

Do  not  the  remarks  contained  in  the 
last  paragraph  most  distinctly  and  sub- 
stantially corroborate  the  views  which 
I  have  lately  advanced  on  the  convul- 
sive character  of  mental  disorders? 
and,  moreover,  by  their  allusion  to  the 
hysterical  and  epileptic  paroxysm,  is 
it  not  evident  that  the  Governors  of 
the  Lincoln  Asylum  view  insanity  as  a 
kindred  affection  ?  There  is,  in  truth, 
a  strong  family  likeness  pervading  the 
whole  class  of  nervous  disorders ;  the 
difference  is  one  of  degree  rather  than 
of  kind.  If  we  dealt  with  the  nervous 
system  and  its  morbid  affections  more 
as  a  whole  or  entity,  and  not  as  com- 
posed of  separate  and  disconnected  por- 
tions, each  having  an  action  indepen- 
dent of,  and  beyond  the  control  of  the 
rest,  much  of  the  confusion  and  un- 
certainty that  now  hangs  over  the 
treatment  of  these  disorders — suggest 
ing  an  empirical  and  hit  or  miss  selec- 
tion of  pharmaceutical  remedies,  or  a 
blind  routine  plan  of  treatment,  and  ren- 
dering it  a  rich  field  for  the  unprincipled 
charlatan  or  the  self-deluding  horn  ceo 
pathist,  would  at  once  he  obviated. 

Whatever  "vnfessed  writers  of  treat 


tises  on  insanity  may  tliink  proper  to 
advance  as  to  the  specific  or  exclusive 
location  of  mental  disorders  in  the  ve- 
sicular or  cineritious  portion  of  the 
brain,  I  shall  take  leave  to  view  them 
as  affections  wherein  all  the  nervous 
centres,  cerebral,  spinal,  and  ganglionic, 
are  more  or  less  implicated;  and  where- 
in the  blood — a  component  and  indis- 
pensable element  in  every  vital  func- 
tion or  action  pervading  the  human 
frame — must  also  bo  taken  into  the 
account.  Everything  we  know  of  the 
phenomena  of  insanity, — the  derange- 
ment or  disturbance  of  the  special 
senses,  one  or  more  of  them,—  the  de- 
praved or  perverted  state  of  the  secre- 
tions, sometimes  in  excess,  sometimes 
defective ;— the  morbid  sensibility  or 
entire  loss  of  sensation ; — the  irregu- 
lar and  irrepressible  movements  of  the 
muscular  system  ; — the  noisy  vocife- 
rations, or  the  sullen  torpor,  and  refusal 
to  answer  the  simplest  question ; — the 
extreme  watchfulness  (pervigilium),  or 
the  drowsy  lethargic  state  of  semi-con- 
sciousness;— the  brilliant  coruscations 
of  wit  and  fancy,  or  the  non-eonsecu- 
tiveness  of  thought  or  expression ; — the 
ravenous  appetite  and  intense  thirst, 
or  entire  refusal  of  food  and  drink ; — 
the  irretention  of  urine ;  the  involun- 
tary and  liquid  dejections,  or  the 
obstinate  costiveness  and  hardened 
scybala,  frequently  requiring  copious 
enemata  for  their  solution  and  evacu- 
ation;— all  clearly  demonstrate  to  the 
observant  mind,  that  not  only  every 
portion  of  the  nervous  system — cere- 
bral, spinal,  and  ganglionic,  but  like- 
wise the  vascular  and  assimilative 
systems,  are  alike  more  or  leas  impli- 
cated in  the  one  disorder  usually 
designated  mental  derangement  or  un- 
sound mind.  Mr.  Travers,  wliilst 
discussing  the  intricate  phenomena  of 
morbid  action  (page  253  of  his  Further 
Inquiry,)  remarks  : — 

"The. class  of  motor  nerves,  which 
in  a  state  of  health  are  subject  to 
the  will,  are  variously  affected  by  dis- 
ease ;  deprived  of  their  tonic  power, 
the  muscles  become  tremulous  and  in- 
capable of  executing  their  ordinary 
actions  steadily,  both  of  resistance 
and  of  motion,  passive  and  active, 
This,  which  amounts  to  a  partial  para- 
lysis, may  arise  from  causes  operating 
through  "the  brain  or  from  the  brain — 
i.  e.,  from  the  defect  or  disorder  of 
the  stimulus  conveyed  by  the  sensi- 
tive nerves,  or  from  the  disorder  or  dis- 
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ease  of  the  nerves  of  voluntary  motion, 
singly  or  in  association,  or  of  the  part 
of  the  brain  in  which  they  have  their 
origin.  They  may  cease  to  be  influ- 
enced by  volition,  and  the  muscles  be 
in  consequence  motionless  from  the  de- 
fect of  the  stimulus,  or  an  obstruction 
to  its  course ;  or  other  causes  acting  as 
a  more  powerful  motive  stimulus,  they 
may  be  taken  from  under  the  control  of 
the  will  and  rendered  altogether  invo- 
luntary. Thus  Bpasm  and  convulsion 
are  accounted  for  by  an  action  overwhich 
the  will  has  no  control.  This  may  ema- 
nate directly  from  the  brain,  as  we  see 
in  injuries  of  the  head,  or  from  some 
new,  extraordinary,  and  powerful  mo- 
tive stimulus  acting  upon  it.  Such  an 
one  is  injury  or  irritation  of  the  nerves 
of  the  cerebral,  spinal,  or  sympathetic  di- 
vision. It  may  be  partial  and  transient, 
as  in  the  cramp  of  the  gastrocnemius ; 
or  with  intermissions,  or  diffused,  as  in 
epilepsy,  infantile  convulsions,  and  teta- 
nus ;  or  it  may  be  continued  and  partial, 
as  in  chorea ;  or  continued  and  diffused, 
as  in  the  paroxysm  of  frenzy. 

"  This  is  an  extraordinary  motive  im- 
pulse, both  as  to  origin,  and  course,  and 
fend,  operating  upon  the  voluntary  mus* 
eular  system.  But  the  involuntary, 
though  less  exposed  and  less  frequently 
excited,  is  not  beyond  its  reach :  hence 
spasm  of  the  heart,  of  the  diaphragm, 
of  the  stomach,  and  the  intestines.  The 
nerves  of  these  organs  are  those  which 
belong  to  both  systems—the  cerebro 
spinal  and  the  sympathetic :  for  we  are, 
perhaps,  more  accessible  to  pain  from 
derangement  of  the  vital  functions  than 
of  any;  and  though  we  are  not  con- 
scious sufficiently  to  identify  the  sensa- 
tion which  the  blood  produces  on  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  heart,  or  of 
food  on  the  stomach,  or  of  air  on  the 
cells  of  the  lungs,  we  are  quickly  sensi- 
tive to  the  defect  of  these  necessary  sti- 
muli to  the  motive  power,  by  the  dis- 
tress which  it  occasions  throughout  the 
system :  and  this  must  be  conveyed  by 
the  same  nerves  which  render  then  mor- 
bid affections  painful.  Independently 
of  the  pneumogastrio,  the  sympathetic 
ganglion  upon  the  sensitive  nerves  of 
the  posterior  column  establishes  the 
communication  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
and  sympathetic  sensitive  systems ;  and 
as  the  muscles  tinder  the  guidance  and 
control  of  volition,  which,  in  the  ordi- 
nary state  of  health,  are  excited  by  the 
cerebro-spinal  system  of  sensitive  nerves, 
in  disease  obey  the  sensitive  nerves  with- 


out its  superintendence;  so  the  sym- 
pathetic system,  which  in  health  main- 
tains a  partial  independence  of  the 
cerebrospinal,  ana  is  the  centre  of  its 
own  sensitive  impressions  and  motive 
impulses,  in  disordered  or  diseased 
states  of  these  organs,  progagates  its 
impression,  and  involves  the  cerebro- 
spinal system  iu  an  active  participation 
and  sympathy  with  its  distress. 

"  Yet,  as  we  have  observed,  tho  nerves 
which  are  proper  to  the  special  func- 
tion of  any  organ  are  not  those  which 
convey  the  general  sensitive  impression 
which  is  the  source  of  pain :  as  the  op  tie 
nerve  is  not  susceptible  of  conveying 
any  sensation  but  that  of  light,  or  the 
olfactory  but  that  of  smell,  so  the  mor- 
bid impressions  are  conveyed  by  the 
sensitive  nerves  in  communication  with 
the  organ — whether  the  eye,  or  the 
heart,  or  the  stomach — to  the  brain; 
and  thence  arise  the  morbid  actions, 
the  involuntary  motors  being  excited  to 
action  by  the  extraordinary  and  power- 
ful stimulus  of  morbid  sensation.  And 
it  is  this  partial  substitution  of  the  in- 
voluntary for  the  voluntary,  and  the  vo- 
luntary for  the  involuntary  stimulus, 
or,  more  accurately  speaking,  of  the 
sympathetic  for  the  cerebro-spinal,  and 
this  for  the  sympathetic  stimulus, 
which  constitutes  the  derangements 
of  consent  and  of  action  which  we  see 
in  extreme  cases  of  constitutional  irri- 
tation. We  see  the  muscles  of  volun- 
tary and  involuntary  motion,  as  of  the 
limbs  and  the  heart,  the  muscles  of  re- 
spiration and  of  locomotion,  obeying 
other  than  their  natural  and  accus- 
tomed stimuli.  It  is  true  that  the  heart 
in  spasm  does  not  act  at  tho  command 
of  the  will,  as  the  voluntary  muscles  in 
spasm  defy  the  will :  but  its  actions  are 
so  violent  or  so  feeble,  so  unequal  and 
inconsequent,  as  to  excite  universal  agi- 
tation, and  the  utmost  efforts  of  the 
whole  muscular  system  in  support  of 
respiration  and  circulation,  so  as  in  some 
instances  to  render  their  continuance 
almost  an  act  of  volition ;  in  short,  to 
render  the  exertions  of  the  cerebral 
system,  wlule  its  powers  remain,  so  far 
predominant  as  only  establishes  tho  par- 
tial independence  of  organic  life,  which 
we  witness  in  the  phenomena  of  sleep 
and  death.  The  influence  of  the  emo- 
tions and  passions  of  the  mind  over  the 
organic  actions  are  sufficient  to  show 
the  cerebral  power  of  interference  with 
them  imder  extraordinary  excitement" 

I  have  made  theso  copious  extracts 
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from  the  instructive  and  .carefully  di- 
gested observations  of  Mr.  Tracers,  for 
a  two-fold  purpose :  1st,  to  corroborate 
(which,  to  my  thinking,  they  do  most 
satisfactorily)  the  convulsive  theory  of 
mental  disorders,  and  their  natural  affi- 
nity to  the  neuroses,  epilepsy,  hysteria, 
chorea,  &c.  &o. ;  2nd,  to  prove,  by  the 
multiplied  experience  and  logical  argu- 
ments of  so  experienced  a  surgeon  and 
indisputable  an  authority,  the  intimate 
and  inseparable  connections  which  com- 
bine together  and  incorporate  into  one 
focus  the  several  portions  of  the  ner- 
N  vous  system. 

It  appears  to  me  that  we  cannot  take 
a  philosophical  and  comprehensive  view 
of  the  phenomena  of  disease,  or  apply 
our  remedies  with  any  degree  of  ra- 
tional or  scientific  precision,  unless  we 
constantly  bear  in  mind  the  reciprocal 
and  consentaneous  action  of  the  several 
nervous  centres  upon  each  other  and 
upon  the  blood.  Even  in  so  simple  an 
affair  as  a  common  abscess  or  boil  we 
nave  the  clearest  ocular  demonstration 
of  the  principle  that  the  whole  system 
sympathizes  with  the  local  affection: 
and  now,  except  through  the  medium 
of  nervous  influence,  could  morbid  sen- 
sations be  transmitted  from  the  peri- 
phery to  the  centre,  and  the  cerebral  or 
spinal  impressions  (as  the  action  may 
be  motor  or  reflex)  communicated  from 
the  centre  to  the  periphery  ?  That  the 
constitution  does  respond  to  local  irri- 
tation we  have  convincing  proof  in  the 
rigor  accompanying,  or  rather  preced 
ing,  the  formation  of  pus,  even  in  the 
most  remote  portion  of  the  human  body. 
How,  then,  shall  we  presume  to  locate 
mental  disorders  exclusively  in  the  vesi- 
cular portion  of  the  brain,  when  com- 
mon observation,  or  the  most  superfi- 
cial attention  to  the  morbid  phenomena 
present,  must  convince  us  that  the 
whole  nervous  system — cerebral,  spinal, 
and  ganglionic — and  likewise  the  vas- 
cular and  assimilative  apparatus,  are 
implicated  in  the  disorder? 

1  feel  thoroughly  convinced,  from  an 
extensive  research  and  laborious  inquiry 
into  the  anatomy,  physiology,  laws,  and 
actions  of  the  nervous  system, — as  pro- 

Siunded  by  Carpenter,  Watson,  Travels, 
enry  Holland,  Calvert  Holland,  &o., 
&c. — that  we  ought  to  view  the  noisy 
vociferations,  restless  mobility,  and  in- 
tensely accumulated  excitability  and 
exaltation  of  the  insane,  simply  as  an 
effort  of  nature  to  throw  off  the  mate- 


rieitnorbi  ;  and  that  the  only  philoso- 
phical method  of  dealing  with  nervous 
disorders,  whether  insanity,  convulsive 
or  spasmodic  affections,  is  (after  first 
removing  all  extraneous  sources  of  ex- 
citement, mental  or.  physical,  and  re- 
gulating the  morbid  or  perverted  secre- 
tions) to  allow  nature  free  vent  for 
getting  rid  of  the  superfluous  pent-up 
morbid  irritability,  by  muscular  exer- 
cise, the  most  obvious  and  natural  out- 
let for  the  nervous  energy,  cheerful  and 
agreeable  occupation,  a  plentiful  allow- 
ance of  pure  air,  regular  hours  of  rising 
and  retiring  to  rest,  a  careful  avoidance 
of  all  sources  of  mental  excitement  or 
irritation,  plain,  nutritious,  unstimu- 
lating  diet,  cold  shower-baths,  sponging 
the  surface  of  the  body  (in  females,  the 
spine  more  especially)  with  cold  water 
containing  salt,  &o.  &o.  By  adopting 
such  a  line  of  practice,  even  if  we  do 
not  cure  our  patients,  our  remedies  will 
not  undermine  the  constitutional  powers 
like  copious  depletion,  salivation,  caus- 
tic issues,  long-continued  courses  of 
powerful  medicines,  drastic  purgatives, 
rigid  confinement  to  the  couch,  sick 
chamber,  &a  &c.  The  sound  common- 
sense  observations  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie  (contained  at  page  265  of  his 
Lectures  on  Pathology  and  Surgery) 
cannot  be  too  strongly  or  repeatedly 
impressed  on  the  junior  members  of  the 
profession :— "  No  one  can  be  constantly 
dosed  with  medicine  without  the  health, 
being  ultimately  injured  by  it ;  and  if 
you  have  not  some  reasonable  grounds 
for  giving  medicine,  you  have  no  right 
to  run  the  risk  of  doing  harm  by  its 
continued  exhibition.  It  is  much 
more  wise,  as  well  as  much  more  honest, 
when  you  do  not  know  what  to  do,  to  do 
nothing,  and  advise  your  patient  to 
wait  and  take  the  chance  of  the  pain, 
subsiding  of  itself,  as,  in  fact,  it  does  in 
a  great  many  instances." 

It  is  my  intention  (with  the  kind  per- 
mission of  the  Editor)  to  adduce  further 
arguments  (in  a  future  communication) 
in  support  of  the  unity  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  to  prove,  by  reference 
to  the  actual  phenomena  of  insanity 
and  other  nervous  disorders,  the  folly 
and  mischief  of  acting  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  any  one  of  the  norvous— cere- 
bral, spinal,  or  ganglionic — centres  has 
an  action  wholly  independent  of  the 
rest,  or  is  governed  bylaws  inapplicable 
or  inappropriate  to  the  whole. 
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The  facility  with  which  the  Plea  of 
Insanity  has  been  received  in  many 
criminal  cases  of  late  years,  has  naturally 
led  to  a  closer  examination  of  the  legal 
and  medical  grounds  upon  which  a 
person  charged  with  an  offence  should 
he  held  irresponsible  for  his  act.  The 
case  of  a  person  named  Pate,  recently 
Hied  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  an  assault 
on  the  Queen,  was  well  calculated  to 
bring  this  question  to  a  close  issue.  It 
was  distinctly  proved  that  the  prisoner 
was  odd  and  eccentric  in  his  habits, 
and  that  on  various  occasions  since 
194-2  he  had  been  guilty  of  strange 
conduct  in  reference  to  mere  trifles. 
His  character,  however,  had  undergone 
no  marked   change  within  a  recent 
period  :  he  had  not  been  treated  as  an 
insane  person,  and  had  always  managed 
his  own  affairs  with  average  ability, 
and  without  rendering  the  interference 
of  others  necessary.    Dr.  Conolly,  who 
had  been  consulted  by  his  father  re- 
specting him  about  nine  months  since, 
admitted  that  Mr.  Pate  was  labouring 
under  no  delusion,  and  that  he  knew 
tho  distinction  between  a  right  and  a 
wrong  action,  but  was  subject  to  sudden 
impulses  of  passion.    In  committing 
the  assault,  Dr.  Conolly  considered  that 
he  had  acted  under  some  strange  sudden 
impulse,  which  lie  was  quite  unable  to  con- 
trol.  Dr.  Monro  stated  that  the  pri- 
soner might  have  known  what  he  was 
doing,  and  that  the  act  of  assaulting  the 
Queen  was  very  wrong,  but  he  was 
satisfied  tho  prisoner  was  of  unsound 
aaind.* 


We  have  it  on  good  authority  thai 
the  prisoner  himself  admitted  the  wrong* 
fnlness  of  the  act,  and  that  he  com- 
mitted the  assault  under  some  momen- . 
tary  impulse  at  the  sight  of  her  Ma- 
jesty, which  he  could  not  resist. 

The  defence  of  such  a  case  on  the 
plea  of  insanity  was  beset  with  difficul- 
ties.   Supposing  it  to  be  successful,  the 
result  would  be  incarceration  for  life  in 
a  Criminal  Lunatie  Asylum, — in  itself  a 
dreadful  punishment  for  a  person  la- 
bouring under  no  delusion,  and  mani- 
festing no  insanity,  in  the  common  ac-- 
ceptation  of  the  term,  bat,  on  the  con- 
trary, quite  reasonable  enough  to  ap- 
preciate the  horrors  of  an  imprisonment, 
for  life  with  lunatics.    We  cannot  sup- 
pose that  those  who  would  sincerely  urge 
such  a  defence,  would  propose  to  allow 
liborty  to  a  man  whose  impulses  were  so 
sudden  and  uncontrollable  that  no  one 
could  be  regarded  as  safe  from  his  vio- 
lence; and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
assume,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  that  there* 
could  be  any  certainty  of  cure.  In. 
short,  had  the  learned  counsel  succeeded 
in  such  a  defence,  the  safety  of  the 


*  This  led  to  a  somewhat  indecent  and  uncalled- 
for  reproof  on  the  part  of  the  judge.  If  Ibere 
was  any  impropriety  at  all,  it  was  in  the  counsel 
puttine  the  question,  and  not  on  the  part  of  the 
medical  witness  in  answering  it.  The  witness 


public,  which  is  far  above  any  private 
considerations,  would  have  absolutely 
demanded  nothing  short  of  imprison- 
ment for  life.  There  could  have  been 
no  proof  of  cure  after  any  period  of 
confinement  greater  than  that  which, 
was  deducible  from  the  prisoner's  con-, 
dition  even  the  day  before  the  assault ; 


e  upon 
'White 


merely  aaid.  in  anneer  to  the  mtutlon,  "  he  waai 
satisfied  the  prisoner  was  of  unsound  mind." 
Would  the  learned  judge  have  wished  him  tO> 
remain  silent,  or  to  have  returned  an  answer 
conflicting  with  the  evidence  which  he  had 
previously  given?  The  witness,  after  having: 
replied  to  the  question,  waa  rather  uncivilly 
told  by  Mr.  Baron  Alderaun  not  to  take 
himselfthefunctionsofjudgeand  jury.  " 
I  am  sitting  upon  the  Bench,  aaid  the  learned  - 
judge,  I  will  not  permit  any  medical  witness  to. 
usurp  the  functions  of  both  judge  and  the  jury.** 
Dr.  Monro  very  properly  replied—"  he  consi- 
dered he  bad  only  answered  the  question  that 
was  put  to  him."  The  judge  should  have  inter- 
rupted the  counsel,  who  was,  nodonbt,  well  able- 
to  justify  his  conduct,  and  not  have  reproved  a 
medical  witness,  who,  from  his  position  in  Court, 
could  not  defend  himself  from  an  attack  of  thias 
kind,  happily  very  rare,  isauing  from  the  judicial 
Beach. 
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•ad  it  is  dear  that  he  was  not  then  a 
-  proper  object  of  confinement  or  restraint, 
or  his  Mends  would  not  have  allowed 
him  to  be  at  large.  Even  Dr.  ConoHy, 
when  consulted  about  him  nine  months 
previously,  advised  that  nothing  should 
he  done  at  that  time.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, he  then  thought  so  lightly  of  his  con- 
dition that  he  apprehended  no  evil,  and 
it  is  only  after  the  act  that  we  -find  an 
opinion  expressed  that  the  prisoner  was 
of  unsound  mind. 

We  come,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion 
that,  hut  for  the  assault  on  Her  Majesty, 
there  would  have  been  no  imputation  of 
insanity  against  Mr.  Pate.  The  acts 
relied  on  as  indicating  this  weak  mental 
condition  may  be  paralleled  any  day 
'Within  the  circle  of  any  man's  neqaatn- 
tance.  We  could  enumerate  acts  of  a 
much  more  strange  and  apparently  un- 
reasonable kind,  perpetrated  by  men 
with  whom  no  one  would  either  hare 
dared  or  hare  had  a  legal  right  to  inter 
fere  ;  and  the  simple  question  is,  there 
fore, — Shall  such  persons  escape  punish- 
ment because  they  commit  breaches  of 
the  law,  or  shall  a  momentary  impulse 
he  a  sufficient  plea  to  ward  off  punish- 
ment from  an  offender,  when  the  only 
evidence  of  a  want  of  power  of  control 
consists  in  a  medical  inference  derived 
from  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  act, 
and  the  statements  of  the  prisoner  who 
is  to  benefit  by  the  admission  of  the 
plea?  Supposing  that  Mr.  Pate  had 
assaulted  a  mechanic  in  the  open  street 
instead  of  Her  Majesty, — if  die  defence 
set  iip  were  good  it  would  have  been 
equally  valid  in  this  case.  It  cannot 
be  assumed  that  the  impulse  was  irre- 
'sistible  because  the  assault  was  upon 
Her  Majesty,  and  that  it  would  have 
been  resistible  had  it  been  perpetrated 
upon  one  of  her  subjects !  Suoh  a  mode 
of  reasoning  would  be  absurd.  Wanton 
and  unprovoked  assaults  are  daily  com- 
mitted in  the  streets  by  persons  who 
could,  perhaps,  produce  good  evidence 


i  as 

of  general  eccentricity,  if  such  a  plea  as 
an  uncontrollable  impulse  were  admis- 
sible; but,  in  spite  of  the  motiveless 
character  of  these  attacks,  the  offenders 
are  properly  punished,  partly  as  a  mat- 
ter of  retribution,  and  partly  to  prevent 
their  example  from  being  generally  fol- 
lowed. The  safety  of  society  demands 
this ;  and  the  security  of  Her  Majesty 
demands  that  she  should  be  equally  pro- 
tected from  the  acts  of  individuals  who, 
after  having  inflicted  serious  personal 
injury,  may  coolly  plead  that  they  could 
not  avoid  it:  they  had  a  sudden  impulse 
to  stab,  to  put  out  an  eye,  or  to  break  a 
head,  and  they  could  not  control  them- 
selves !  The  very  object  of  law  in  a 
social  state,  is  to  teach  a  person  not  to 
give  way  to  the  impulses  of  savage 
life. 

Mr.  Cockburn,  counsel  for  the  pri- 
soner, put  it  to  the  jury  that  "  the  act 
itself  was  that  of  an  insane  man:"  "it 
was  motiveless,  objectless."  He  asked 
— "  What  motive  could  there  be  for  the 
commission  of  the  offence?"  Such  a 
line  of  argument  would  either  prove 
nothing,  or  it  would  prove  too  much. 
What  motive  that  would  satisfy  Mr. 
Cockburn  coidd  any  individual  in  the 
kingdom  have  for  assaulting  Her  Mar 
jesty  under  any  circumstances  whatever? 
We  say  none.  If,  therefore,  the  view 
of  the  learned  counsel  be  correct,  and 
his  reasoning  in  favour  of  the  acquittal 
of  Pato  have  the  slightest  force,  an 
assault  on  the  Queen,  whatever  might 
be  the  result,  should  be  taken  ipso  facto 
as  evidence  of  insanity.  In  Pate's  case 
there  was  not  even  the  pretence  of  a 
delusive  motive  existing  in  the  pri- 
soner's mind,  or  a  want  of  knowledge  of 
the  wrongfulness  of  the  act  at  the  time 
of  its  perpetration ;  and  yet  because,  as 
it  must  necessarily  happen  in  an  assault 
upon  the  Queen,  there  was  no  motive, 
it  is  contended  there  should  be  no 
conviction,  and  no  punishment.  The 
Sovereign  of  these  realms  is,  therefore,  to 
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have  a  smaller  degree  of  protection 
thrown  around  her  than  the  meanest  of 
her  subjects.  The  learned  gentleman 
who  used  this  argument  is  now  Solicitor' 
General,  and  it  would  only  be  placing 
him  in  .a  fair  position  to  have  his 
argument  turned  against  himself,-  and 
its  validity  tested,  in  the  event  of  his 
being  called  upon  to  exercise  his  office 
■on  some  future  occasion  for  tbe  protee- ' 
tion  of  Her  Majesty  against  a  similar 
dastardly  assault  .  . 

It  i»  fortune. te,  however,  that  the  law 
does  not  admit  this  fast  and  loose  way 
of  dealing  with  impulses, — i.  e.,  of 
making  them  irresistible  or  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  station  of  the  person  who  is 
the  victim  of  them. 

Mr.  Baron  Alder  box,  in  addressing 
the  jury  on  the  evidence,  said — "  In 
the  first  place,  they  must  clearly  under- 
stand that  it  was  not  because  a  man 
was  insane  that  he  was  unpunishable ; 
and  he  must  say  that  upon  this  point 
there  was  generally  a  very  grievous  de- 
lusion in  the  minds  of  medical  men. 
The  only  insanity  which  excused  a  man 
for  his  acts  was  that  species  of  delusion 
which  conduced  to  and  drove  a  man  to 
commit  the  act  alleged  against  him. 

 They  ought  to  have  proof  of  a 

formed  disease  of  the  mind, — a  disease 
existing  before  the  act  was  committed, 
and  which  made  the  person  accused,  in- 
capable of  knowing  at  the  time  he  did 
the  act  that  it  was  a  wrong  act  for  him 
to  do." 

Such  a  statement  of  the  law  may  be, 
medically  speaking,  open  to  some  objeo 
tion ;  but,  while  it  is  the  law  of  the  land, 
we  are  bound  to  obey  it :  and  to  us  it  ap- 
pears to  afford  a  better  and  stronger  pro- 
tection for  life  and  liberty  than  the  doc- 
trine of  "irresistible  impulses,"  when 
nothing  but  eccentricity  of  oharacter 
can  be  proved.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  the  summing-up  was 
marred  by  the  undignified  and  flippant 
statement  that  "  A  man  might  say  that 


he  picked  a  pocket  from  some  uncon- 
trollable impulse,  and  in  that  case  the 
law  would  have  au  uncontrollable  im- 
pulse to  punish  him  for  it!"  It  is  said 
-that  -  the  Law  is  a  silent  judge,  and  the 
judge  a  speaking  Law.  We  have  here, 
however,  a  judicial  joke  more  befitting 
the  pages  of  Punch  than  the  hps  of  an 
occupant  of  the  judicial  Bench. 

We  conclude  our  remarks  by  observ- 
ing that  we  da  not  remember  to  have 
met  with  n  case  in  which  the  plea  of 
insanity  was  advanced  upon  weaker 
grounds  than  in  this.  Admitting  Ihf. 
Gonolly  and  Dr.  Monro  to  be  correct  in 
their  opinion  that  the  prisoner  was  of 
unsound  mind,  it  is  clear  from  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  law  that  his  unsound- 
ness or  weakness  of  mind  had  not 
reached  that  degree  to  render  him  irre- 
sponsible for  offences  committed  against 
others.  Mr.  Pats  was  not  so  mentally 
unsound  as  to  be  unsusceptible  of  cob. 
rection  by  punishment;  and  the  verdict 
returned  against  him  will,  we  think, 
have  the  good  effect  of  preventing  others 
in  the  same  weak  mental  condition  from 
committing  an  assault  upon  Her  Mar 
jeety.  If  the  moral  powers  of  such  per- 
sons are  not  sufficient  to  control  their 
criminal  impulses,  the  recollection  that 
a  similar  act  was  punished  by  seven 
years'  transportation,  may  suffice  to 
restrain  the  arm  thus  wantonly  raised 
against  the  Sovereign. 


DIABETES  RESULTING  PBOIC  AH  0VXBDO9B 
OP  NITBATB  OP  POTASS.     BY  DB.  CAB  DON. 

A  man  swallowed  about  three  ounces  of 
nitre,  by  mistake  for  two  ounces  of  sul- 
phate of  magnesia.  The  immediate  effects 
were  violent  irritation  of  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  and  profuse  diuresis. 
Tbe  intestinal  irritation  subsided,  and  was 
followed  by  incessant  desire  to  eat  and 
drink,  accompanied  by  urination  to  the  ex- 
tent of  seven  or  eight  pints  during  the 
night.— Journal  de  Chimie  Medicate.  X 
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Fremissement  cat  aire,  or  purring  tremor-— 
drtumetcneu  under  which  fremissement 
cataire  it  felt— Came  of  fremissement 
cat  aire — Signs  furnished  by  percussion — 
Alteration*  in  the  extent  and  degree  of  the 
heart' »  superficial  dubs— — Conohttieme 
reflecting  percussion  of  the  precordial 
region. 

The  cause  of  jugular  pulsation  was  first 
satisfactorily  explained  by  MM.  Bertin  and 
Bouillsnd — vis.,  that  it  depends  upon  re- 
gurgitation into  the  great  Teinfl  during  the 
contraction  of  the  right  ventricle ;  and  this 
theory  of  its  cause  has  boon  almost  univer- 
sally adopted.  Dr.  Hope,  however,  sup- 
posed that  it  might  have  its  cause  in  the 
recoil  of  the  tricuspid  valve  upon  the  blood, 
when  the  hypertropbied  ventricle  con- 
tracted with  increased  force,  and  that  the 
column  of  blood  descending  into  the  ven- 
tricle would  be  repelled  with  sufficient 
force  to  propagate  its  impulse  as  far  back 
mm  the  jugular  veins.  From  the  explana- 
tion which  has  been  given  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  curtains  of  the  auriculo- ventri- 
cular valves  close  their  respective  orifices,  it 
would  appear  that  jugular  pulsation  could 
scarcely  be  produced  in  that  way.  Why 
regurgitation  is  permitted  at  the  tricuspid 
orifice  so  frequently,  as  well  as  the  exact 
manner  in  which  it  occurs,  have  been  al- 
ready alluded  to  in  treating  of  the  "  safety- 
valve  function  of  the  tricuspid  valve." 

ranoaenmni  cataieb,  oe  ptteexko 
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Another  sign  which  is  recognised  only  by 
the  application  of  the  hand  to  the  parietea 
of  the  chest  is  the  M  fremissement  cataire" 
of  Laennec,  the  "purring  tremor"  of  Eng- 
lish writers,  the  "frottement  fremissement 
on  vibratile"  of  Gendrin  j  named  so  by 
Laennec,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  pecu- 
liar sensation  experienced  if  the  hand  is 
laid  upon  the  back  of  a  cat  when  the  ani- 
mal is  making  the  peculiar  purring  sound 
which  it  does  when  pleased ;  and  compared 


by  M.  Bouillaud  to  the  thrill  felt  on  placing 
the  hand  upon  the  larynx  of  a  person  sing- 
ing. It  is  a  peculiar  thrill,  or  vibratory 
sensation,  very  easily  recognised,  sometimes 
perceptible  on  very  slight  pressure  upon 
the  part,  sometimes  requiring  a  stronger 
pressure  in  order  to  be  felt,  and  communi- 
cated equally  by  the  large  arteries  as  by  the 
heart. 

This  phenomenon  had  been  recognised  as 
a  sign  of  cardiac  disease  previous  to  the 
discovery  of  auscultation.  Corvisart, 
speaking  of  the  symptoms  of  disease  of  the 
left  auriculo-ventricular  orifice,  observes— 
"Among  the  symptoms  of  this  affection 
there  is  a  peculiar  confused  sensation,  diffi- 
cult to  describe,  felt  by  the  hand  applied  to 
the  precordial  region.  He  supposed  it  to 
indicate  a  contracted  state  of  the  mitral 
orifice,  causing  an  impediment  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  blood  from  the  left  auricle 
into  the  left  ventricle.  Burns  evidently 
alludes  to  this  phenomenon  when  he  speaks 
of  a  "jarring  motion  accompanying  the 
pulsation  of  the  heart ;"  and,  as  he  noticed 
it  in  several  cases  where,  on  a  post-mortem 
examination,  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the 
pericardium  were  found  to  be  adherent,  he 
attributed  it  to  this  lesion,  causing  an  im- 
pediment to  the  free  action  of  the  heart. 

Fremissement  cataire  is  not  limited  to 
the  heart,  but  is  perceptible  also  in  the 
large  arteries,  and  in  aneurism,  particularly 
in  varicose  aneurism,  in  which  it  is  often 
better  marked  than  in  the  heart.  It  is  felt 
over  the  large  arteries  when  the  lining 
membrane  of  these  vessels  is  extensively  dis- 
eased, as  well  as  in  cases  where  no  morbid 
alteration  of  the  parts  exists;  and  its 
cause,  or  the  mechanism  by  which  it  is 
produced,  do  not  seem  to  have  ever  been 
fully  explained.  Laennec*  observes — "It 
would  seem  that  the  immediate  cause  of 
a  phenomenon  so  marked  as  fremissement 
cataire  would  be  easily  discovered.  I  con- 
fess, however,  that,  notwithstanding  the 

ems  which  I  have  taken  in  this  respect,  I 
re  not  been  able  to  find  any  satisfactory 
reason."  "  It  appears  to  me  (he  adds)  ex- 
tremely probable  that  it  is  owing  to  some 

Ejcohar  modification  of  innervation."  M. 
ouillaud,t  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
work  on  the  heart,  expresses  himself  in 
somewhat  similar  terms : — "  What  are  the 
other  causes  capable  of  producing  this  phe- 
nomenon (he  observes)  I  am  ignorant.  It 
appears  to  me  that  there  is  a  certain  con- 
dition of  the  blood,  as  well  as  of  the  parietes 
of  the  heart  and  arteries,  which  favours  its 
production.  But  in  spite  of  the  assiduous 
researches  to  which  I  have  devoted  myself 
on  the  subject,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
determine  properly  all  these  conditions." 


•  Auscultation  Mediate,  torn.  il. 
t  Treite  des  Maladies  da  Cotor, " 
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CAUSE  OF  FREMISSEMENT  CATAIBE. 


drcunulancft  under  which  fremutemenl 
Mtetrr  it  felt. — In  every  instance  in  which 
fremissement  cataire  is  felt,  a  murmur  of 
tome  kind  is  audible  on  auscultation,  which 
is  frequently  blowing,  and  sometimes 
rough  or  harsh.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  the  cause  which  produces  the  latter  is 
connected  with  the  cause  which  gives  rise 
to  the  former ;  but,  as  fremissement  cataire 
as  not  felt  in  every  case  in  which  an  abnor- 
anal  sound  is  heard,  it  is  obvious  that  there 
must  be  something  superadded  when  the 
latter  is  felt  to  allow  of  this  peculiar  sensa- 
tion being  communicated  to  the  hand. 

The  morbid  condition  of  the  heart  in 
which  this  phenomenon  is  most  generally 
perceptible  is  where  the  left  auriculo-ven- 
tricular  valve  permits  regurgitation,  and 
the  ventricle  is  at  the  same  tune  hypertro- 
phied.  The  morbid  conditions  in  which  it 
is  felt  in  the  arteries  are  where  the  aortic 
valves  permit  free  regurgitation,  or  where 
the  arch  of  the  aorta  is  dilated,  its  lining 
membrane  rough  and  irregular  from  adven- 
titious deposit,  and  the  large  vessels  which 
come  off  from  its  arch  are  likewise  dilated ; 
where  an  aneurismal  sac  springs  from  a 
large  artery,  where  a  free  communication 
exists  between  a  vein  and  artery,  as  in 
varicose  aneurism ;  or,  finally,  where  the 
blood  is  altered,  its  viscidity  diminished,  its 
watery  parts  increased,  and  the  vessels  are 
in  an  unfilled  state. 

Two  or  more  of  the  foregoing  states  may 
be  combined  together,  by  which  the  thrill 
will  be  increased.  Thus  dilatation  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta  may  be  combined  with 
disease  of  its  lining  membrane,  and  both 
may  be  combined  with  a  state  of  the  aortic 
valves  permitting  regurgitation  ;  or  dilata- 
tion of  the  large  arteries,  or  regurgitant 
disease  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  may  be 
combined  with  a  state  of  anaemia  and  alte- 
ration of  the  blood. 

Cause  of  fremissement  cataire. — In  every 
case  in  which  fremissement  cataire  is  felt, 
whether  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  arteries,  or 
in  aneurism,  the  cavity  or  the  vessel  is  in 
an  unfilled  state.  Thus  in  the  heart  it 
becomes  perceptible  when  the  mitral  valve 
permits  regurgitation  ;  in  the  large  arteries, 
when  the  aortic  valves  are  patent,  when 
the  arteries  themselves  are  dilated,  when 
an  aneurism  exists,  or  when  a  communica- 
tion exists  between  a  vein  and  artery.  In 
several  of  the  foregoing  cases,  regurgitation 
of  the  blood  occurs ;  tliis  presupposes  an 
unfilled  state  of  the  vessel  or  cavity:  it 
could  not  occur  if  they  were  distended. 
How  I  consider  this  unfilled  state  of  the 
vessels  combined  with  a  certain  amount  of 
force  and  velocity  of  tlic  current  of  blood 
to  be  the  immediate  cause  of  this  pheno- 
menon :  the  thrill  or  vibration  communi- 
cated to  the  hand  being  more  marked  when 


the  lining  membrane  of  the  part  is  rough  or 
irregular  from  disease. 

For  instance,  we  can  produce  a  fremisee- 
ment at  any  time  in  a  large  artery  in  a 

healthy  subject  by  making  pressure  upon 
it ;  the  thrill  is  not  felt  at  the  point  upon 
which  the  pressure  is  made,  nor  between  it 
and  the  heart,  but  at  the  distal  aide  of  the 
point  of  pressure,  and  where  the  vessel 
must  necessarily  be  in  an  unfilled  state :  'a 
murmur  is  heard  at  the  point  compressed, 
and  both  cease  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is 
removed.  We  know,  too,  that  a  thrill, 
identical  with  fremissement  cataire,  is  felt 
in  cases  where  the  heart  and  arteries  are 
perfectly  healthy,  but  where  the  vessels  are 
in  an  unfilled  state,  as  in  anannia,  depend- 
ing upon  hemorrhage  or  other  causes. 

A  certain  amount  of  force  and  velocity 
of  the  current  of  blood  appears  to  be  like- 
wise necessary  to  its  full  development ; 
because  we  tod  that  this  phenomenon 
sometimes  diminishes  or  even  disappears  in 
diseased  states  of  the  heart,  when  the  action 
of  the  organ  becomes  tranquil,  and  that  it 
reappears  again  when  the  heart's  action  is 
excited  by  exercise.  It  disappears  likewise 
when  the  action  of  the  heart  becomes 
feeble,  and  ceases  altogether  in  the  last 
stage  of  valvular  disease  when  the  circula- 
tion through  the  heart  is  much  impeded. 

The  jarring  pulse  in  the  radial  artery, 
with  which  we  are  familiar  in  cases  of 
patency  of  the  aortic  valves,  appears  to 
be  nothing  more  than  the  fremissement 
cataire  felt  in  an  artery  of  small  calibre. 
The  thrill  communicated  to  the  finger  is 
characteristic  of  an  unfilled  state  of  the 
arteries,  and  becomes  perceptible  whenever 
the  semilunar  valves  of  tlie  aorta  imper- 
fectly close  the  orifice,  or  when  regurgita- 
tion occurs  into  the  aorta  from  the  large 
arteries  which  come  off  from  its  arch.  The 
same  character  of  the  pulse  is  observed  in 
cases  where  profuse  haemorrhage  has  oc- 
curred; and  in  a  less  marked  degree  in 
cases  of  anemia  from  other  causes. 

Fremissement  cataire  may  or  may  not  be 
a  sign  of  organic  disease ;  in  the  majority 
of  cases  it  is  :  thus,  whenever  it  is  felt  in 
the  precordial  region,  accompanies  the 
ventricular  systole,  and  is  well  marked,  it 
indicates  valvular  disease ;  and  the  form  of 
valvular  disease  which  will  bo  found  under 
such  circumstances  is  a  state  of  the  mitral 
valve  or  orifice  permitting  regurgitation. 
In  the  large  arteries,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
fremissement  may  be  felt,  although  no  or- 
ganic disease  of  the  vessel  exists.  In  some 
instances  this  phenomenon  is  perceptible 
wlicn  the  hand  is  laid  gently  upon  the 
parietes  :  in  others  stronger  pressure  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  develop  it.  Thus  in 
varicose  aneurism,  the  result  of  a  wound  of 
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cated  to  the  finger  on  the  slightest  touch  ; 
while  in  cases  of  antenna  some  pressure 
upon  the  artery  is  often  required  in  order 
to  make  it  evident. 

A,  peculiar  thrill  or  vibration  is  occasion- 
ally perceptible  in  the  region  of  the  heart, 
that  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  phe- 
nomenon just  described,  and  which  arises 
firqm  the  direct  friction  of  two  rough  sur- 
faces during  the  motions  of  the  heart : 
here  it  depends  upon  the  friction  between 
the  opposed  layers  of  the  pericardium, 
which  are  roughened  in  consequence  of  the 
deposition  of  lymph  upon  them ;  the  thrill 
has  a  different  character  from  that  of  fre- 
missement  cataire,  and  is  felt  at  a  different 
part  of  the  precordial  region.  A  somewhat 
similar  feci  is  occasionally  experienced 
when  the  hand  is  laid  upon  the  side  in 
cases  of  pleuritisor  pleuro-pncumonia  with 
false  membranes ;  in  bronchitis,  likewise, 
when  the  sonorous  rile  is  loud,  a  sensible 
vibration  is  sometimes  communicated  to 
the  hand  :  in  the  latter  cases,  however,  it 
accompanies  the  respiratory  movements, 
not  the  heart's  action. 

SIGNS  FUBWISHED  BY  PERCFSSIOH. 
The  precordial  region  includes  the  whole 
of  that  portion  of  the  chest  beneath  which 
the  heart  is  situated ;  and,  in  a  healthy 
subject  with  a  well-formed  chest,  the  ex- 
tent of  surface  in  this  region  wliich  yields 
a  dull  sound  on  percussion  is  limited.  We 
have  seen  that  the  lungs  are  in  contact 
with  the  greater  portion  of  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  thorax,  and,  of  course, 
wherever  they  are,  the  sound  elicited  by 
percussion  will  be  clear.  Where  the  an- 
terior margin  of  the  opposite  lungs  sepa- 
rates from  one  another,  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  heart  comes  in  contact  with  the 
thoracic  walls,  being  only  separated  by  the 
pericardium  and  cellular  tissue. 

The  portion  of  the  heart  uncovered  by 
lung  is  very  small,  seldom  exceeding  two 
inches  in  any  direction  :  it  has  a  triangular 
shape — the  base  below,  the  apex  above ;  it 
consists  of  a  portion  of  the  apex  of  the 
right  ventricle,  and  of  part  of  the  left 
ventricle  near  its  apex,  and  is  seated  on  a 
plane  below  the  nipple  and  the  fourth  left 
rib  :  its  base  is  on  a  line  with  the  cartilage 
of  the  sixth  left  rib;  its  apex  is  at  the 
point  where  the  margins  of  the  opposite 
lungs  begin  to  separate  from  one  another  ; 
its  right  boundary  (which  is  constituted  by 
the  thin  edge  of  the  right  lung)  is  nearly  a 
vertical  line  through  the  centre  of  the 
sternum  ;.  its  left  boundary  (which  is  con- 
stituted by  the  thin  margin  of  the  left 
lung)  is  an  oblique  line  through  the  carti- 
lages of  the  fifth  and  sixth  left  ribs. 

This,  then,  is  the  only  portion  of  the 
heart  which  in  the  healthy  subject  is  in 
contact  with  the  parietes  of  the  chest,  and 


it  is  the  only  portion  of  the  precordial 
regjon  which  yields  what  can  be  termed  a  1 
dull  sound  on  percussion.    It  is  not,  how- 
ever, quite  correct  to  term  this  a  dull  1 
sound :  it  is  less  dull  than  that  yielded  by 
the  hepatic  region :  the  liver  being  a  solid  ' 
organ,  and  the  heart  hollow,  the  sound  ' 
elicited  by  percussion  over  the  former-  is 
more  dull  than  over  the  latter.    Indeed,  : 
as  Dr.  Latham*  observes,  "  percussion  here'  ' 
conveys  to  the  ear  a  sense  rather  of  less 
resonance  than  of  positive  dulness."    "  If 
the  percussion  used  be  but  of  moderate- 
force,  you  must  listen  attentively  to  make- ' 
sure  that  the  resonance  is  really  less  here 
than  elsewhere.    It  is  only  when  the  per- 
cussion used  is  of  a  force  somewhat  painful 
to  the  patient,  that  the  ear  begins  to  ac- 
knowledge a  positive  dulness."    On  strong 
percussion,  likewise,  a  difference  in  the- 
sound  can  be  detected  where  the  thin 
margin  of  the  lungs  covers  the  heart.   The- ' 
sound  here  is  intermediate  between  the 
clear  sound  heard  on  percussion  over  the 
lungs,  and  that  yielded  by  the  part  of  the 
precordial  region  where  the  heart  is  in 
contact  with  the  parietes  of  the  chest.  We 
can  thus,  as  M.  Piorry  remarks,  trace  the 
vertical  and  transverse  diameters  of  the 
heart,  and  we  can  measure  its  sire  from 
above  downwards,  and  from  side  to  side. 
The  extent  of  the  surface  of  the  heart 
which  is  naturally  in  contact  with  the 
parietes  of  the  chest  is  diminished  some- 
what, it  must  be  recollected,  in  the  supine 
posture ;  still  more  by  taking  a  full  inspira- 
tion.   It  is  increased  by  leaning  forward, 
and  still  more  by  a  forced  expiration. 

In  employing  percussion  in  cases  of  dis- 
ease, we  may  commence  the  examination  of 
the  praxorctial  region  either  above,  below, 
or  laterally  ;  we  may  trace  the  sounds 
yielded  by  the  lungs  above  and  upon  each 
side  to  this  region ;  or,  commencing  below, 
we  may  trace  the  sounds  from  the  region; 
of  the  stomach,  and  of  the  left  lobe  of  the 
liver,  upwards.  The  mode  of  manipulation, 
recommended  by  Dr.  Hopef  is  "  to  lay  one 
finger  over  the  decidedly  dull  part,  and 
another  over  the  slightly  resonant  edge  of 
the  lung,  when,  by  striking  the  two  fingers 
alternately,  the  arched  line  along  which 
the  organ  lies  in  contact  with  the  walls 
may  be  traced  with  surprising  accuracy,, 
unless  the  subject  be  remarkable  for 
obesity,  which  obscures  the  resonance.'* 
"  In  females,  the  mamma?  may  be  pushed 
upwards,  which  generally  leaves  the  dull 
portion  sufficiently  accessible." 

Alteration*  in  Me  exttnt  and  drgret  qf 
the  heart's  superficial  dvlnes:— The  extent 
of  surface  in  the  precordial  region  which 
yields  a  duller  sound  than  natural  on  per- 
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cussion  is  seldom  diminished,  owing  to 
diseased  states  of  the  heart ;  hot  it  is  very 
often  enlarged,  while  the  degree  of  dulness 
is  not  unfrequently  at  the  same  time  in- 
creased. The  space  will  be  diminished  If 
the  heart  is  con gem  tally  smaller  than  na- 
tural, or  if  tile  hmgs  are  largely  developed  $ 
and  it  will  disappear  if  the  anterior  margin 
of  both  lungs  is  emphysematous,  and  their 
edges  meet  in  front  of  the  organ.  But,  as 
the  heart  is  generally  somewhat  enlarged 
under  the  latter  .circumstances,  a  portion 
of  its  anterior  surface  will  still  come  in 
contact  with  the  parietes,  but  the  space 
which  yields  a  dull  sound  will  be  on  a 
plane  somewhat  lower  than  natural. 

The  region  of  the  heart's  superficial  dul- 
ness will  be  increased  whenever  the  heart 
is  enlarged,  or  whenever  fluid  to  any 
amount  is  effused  into  the  sac  of  the  peri- 
cardium ;  in  the  latter  case  the  degree  of 
dulness  will  be  likewise  much  more  marked. 
Thus,  if  the  walls  of  the  ventricles  are  hy- 
pertrophied,  or  if  their  cavities  are  dilated, 
a  dull  sound  will  be  elicited  by  percussion 
over  a  wider  surface  j  and  the  extent  of 
this  surface  will  be  in  some  degree  a  mea- 
sure of  the  increased  size  which  the  organ 
has  attained  :  the  enlarged  heart  pushing 
aside  the  lungs,  and  a  larger  portion  of  it 
coming  in  contact  with  the  parietes  in  the 
precordial  region.  When  the  two  fore- 
going conditions  are  combined,  the  heart 
attains  the  largest  size  that  it  is  capable  of, ' 
and  the  precordial  region  may  yield  a  dull 
sound  over  a  square  surface  of  from  four  to 
six  inches,  in  place  of  two.  When  the  hy- 
pertrophy predominates  over  the  dilatation, 
the  space  which  yields  a  dull  sound  is 
greatest  from  above  downwards  ;  when  di- 
latation predominates  over  the  hypertro- 
phy, the  region  in  which  a  dull  sound  is 
yielded  is  greatest  transversely.  In  peri- 
carditic  effusion,  likewise,  a  large  surface  in 
the  precordial  region  yields  a  dull  sound, 
while  the  degree  of  dulness  is  much  more 
pronounced,  and  the  amount  of  fluid 
effused  may  be  pretty  accurately  measured 
by  the  extent  of  the  dulness  on  percussion. 

When  a  dull  sound  is  elicited  by  percus- 
sion over  an  extensive  surface  in  the  pre- 
cordial region,  the  situation  in  which  it  is 
most  marked,  and  the  amount  or  degree  of 
dulness,  will  be  a  guide  as  to  its  cause. 
When  it  depends  upon  enlargement  of  the 
heart,  the  site  of  the  dulness  is  lower  down, 
and  more  to  the  left  side,  than  when  it 
depends  upon  liquid  effused  into  the  sao 
of  the  pericardium.  As  the  pericardial 
sac  extends  upwards  to  a  level  with  the 
articulation  of  the  second  rib  on  the  left 
side  with  the  sternum,  and  sometimes,  as 
I  have  found  to  be  the  case,  as  high  as  the 
first  rib,  if  a  large  amount  of  fluid  is  con- 
tained in  this  sac  a  dull  sound  will  be  eli- 
cited by  percussion  as  high  as  this  point} 


while  the  degree  of  dulness  on  percussion 
over  a  fluid  is  always  much  more  marked 
than  over  the  heart  itself.  It  is  said  that 
hypertrophy  may  be  distinguished  from 
simple  dilatation  of  the  ventricles  by  the 
degree  of  resistance  to  the  fingers  employed 
in  percussion  being  greater  in  the  former 
than  the  latter ;  but  there  are  other  and 
better  signs  by  which  these  conditions  of 
the  heart  may  be  distinguished. 

The  results  furnished  by  percussion  are, 
however,  sometimes  doubtful ;  for  instance, 
when  the  margins  of  the  lungs  are  emphyse- 
matous, and  approach  each  other  in  the 
precordial  region,  a  clear,  instead  of  a  dull 
sound  will  be  yielded  in  the  natural  situa- 
tion of  the  heart's  superficial  dulness. 
When  the  lungs  are  sottdifled,  either  as  the 
result  of  pneumonia  or  of  tubercular  infil- 
tration, or  from  any  other  cause,  a  dull 
sound  will  be  yielded  upon  each  side  of  the  - 
heart  over  a  considerable  surface.  When 
the  heart  is  displaced,  owing  to  liquid  effu- 
sion into  either  pleura,  or  to  some  morbid 
growth  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  the 
region  of  the  heart's  superficial  dulness 
wSl  be  altered. 

Conclusion*  respecting  percussion  of  Hi 
pracordiul  region. 

1.  The  region  of  the  heart's  superficial 
dulness  in  the  healthy  adult  subject  does 
not  exceed  two  inches  in  any  direction. 
This  space  is  on  a  plane  below  the  nipple 
and  the  fourth  left  rib ;  its  centre  about 
the  middle  of  the  cartilage  of  the  fifth  left 
rib. 

2.  The  sound  elicited  by  percussion  here 
is  not  absolutely  dull  unless  pretty  strong 
percussion  be  used. 

8.  The  region  of  the  heart's  superficial 
dulness  may  be  diminished,  or  it  may  be 
increased,  or  the  degree  of  dulness  may 
become  more  marked,  owing  to  disease. 
It  is  much  more  frequently  increased  than 
diminished. 

5.  It  will  be  diminished  if  the  heart  is  ■ 
naturally  small,  or  the  lungs  are  large  and 
overlap  the  organ ;  and  it  may  disappear 
if  the  anterior  margin  of  both  lungs  is  em- 
physematous. 

6.  It  will  be  increased  whenever  the 
ventricles  are  hypertrophied,  or  their  cavi- 
ties are  dilated,  or  when  fluid  is  contained 
in  the  pericardial  sao. 

6.  The  seat  of  the  diminished  resonance 
always  extends  higher  up,  and  is  more  ex- 
tensive, as  well  from  above  downwards  as 
laterally,  when  much  fluid  is  contained  in 
the  sac  of  the  pericardium,  than  when  hy- 
pertrophy or  dilatation  of  the  heart  taists. 

7.  The  degree  of  dulness  is  always  much 
more  pronounced  when  fluid  is  contained 
in  the  sac  of  the  pericardium  than  when 
the  heart  is  enlarged. 
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The  Three  Kinds  of  Cod-liver  OH, 
comparatively  considered  with  refe- 
rence to  their  Chemical  end  Therapeu- 
tic Properties.  By  L.  J.  De  Jongh, 
M.D.,  of  the  Hague.  Translated 
from  the  German,  with  an  Appendix 
and  Cases,  by  K»wabt>  Gabby,  M.D. 
8vo.  pp.  176.  Loudon :  Taylor  and 
Walton. 

Cod-liver  Oil:  its  Uses,  Node  of  Admi- 
nistration, tfc.  Sfc.  Compiled  from 
the  best  and  latest  Authorities,  Bri- 
tish and  Foreign,  by  John  Bavkeb 
Pamphlet,  8vo.  pp.  16.  London: 
Churchill. 

That  cod-liver  oil  has  maintained  its 
position  as  a  therapeutic  agent  of  some 
value,  notwithstanding  its  injudicious 
and  indiscriminate  laudation,  by  many 
who  have  spared  themselves  the  pains 
of  investigating  its  properties,  is  proof 
that  it  has  some  real  therapeutic  action. 
If,  however,  some  may  still  think  that  it 
needs  extraneous  euVport,  it  may-  be 
found  in  the  "  First  Medical  Beport  of 
the  Hospital  for  Consumption,*'  which 
we  have  already  noticed  in  a  leading 
article  (Jan.  14th). 

We,  however,  again  extract  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  from  this  Beport,  as 
affording  a  sufficient  reason  for  giving 
our  readers  an  abstract .  of  the  works 
before  us.  The  medical  officers  of  that 
institution,  Drs.  Hamilton  Boe,  Theo- 

Sbilus  Thompson,  George  Cursbam, 
;ichard  P.  Cotton,  Biohard  Quain,  and 
John  Bowie,  thus  express  themselves 
in  reference  to  the  medicinal  properties 
of  cod-liver  oil : — 

"  From  these  facts,  and  •  mora  extended 
experience  since  the  period  at  which  this 
report  terminate*,  no  other  conclusion  can 
be  drawn  than  that  cod-liver  oil  possesses 
the  property  of  controlling  the  symptoms 
of  pulmonary  consumption,  if  not  of  arrest- 
ing the  disease,  to  a  greater  extent  than 
any  other  agent  hitherto  tried"  (p.  41). 

Regarding  this  statement,  then,  as  the 
first  authoritative  document  relative  to 
the  therapeutic  qualities  ot  cod-liver  oil, 
we  take  this  opportunity  of  bringing  the 
subject  under  our  readers'  notice. 

The  first  section  of  Dr.  De  Jongh' s 
treatise  contains  the  source,  method  of 


obtaining,  and  physical  properties  of 
cod-liver  oil. 

"  Oleum  Jecoris  A  sell  i  sive  Jecinoris 
Aselli,  Oleum  Morrbusa,  Levertraan, 
Huile  de  Morue,  Cod  Oil,  Olio  di  Ba- 
ceala,"  are  its  various  synonyms. 

This  oil  is  obtained  from  the  livers  of 
several  speoies  of  Gadus,  a  genus  of  fish 
of  the  order  Thoracicd,  family  Malaco- 
pterygii.  They  are  found  in  the  Nor- 
thern Atlantic  Levant,  and  Mediterra- 
nean Seas.  There  are  six  different 
species  of  Gadus  which  al  e  found  in  the 
northern  seas,  and  are  token  on  the  Irish, 
Scotch,  Norwegian,  French,  and  Ameri- 
can coasts.  But  it  is  uncertain  from 
which  species  the  oil  is  procured :  it  is 
even  said  that  the  fishermen  themselves 
are  not  able  to  discriminate  between, 
them.  In  fact,  it  is  procured  from  the 
several'  species  indiscriminately. 

Opinions  vary  also  as  to  the  method 
of  obtaining  the  oil.  Dr.  De  Jongh 
had  instituted  inquiries  on  this  point. 
We  quote  the  following  from  the  letter 
of  one  of  his  correspondents :— 

"  In  commerce  there  are  three  kinds  of 
liver  oil, — namely,  from  the  dorse,  gey-fish, 
and  the  pollack.  The  liver  oil  from  the 
done,  which  ie  most  noted,  is  obtained  in 
the  following  manner : — The  livers  of  40  to 
80  cwt.  of  stockfish  are  thrown  into  tubs, 
and  are  allowed  to  remain  there  until  they 
become  putrescent,  when  the  oil  runs  off  of 
itself :  this,  when  skimmed,  is  the  pale  oiL 
What  remains  in  the  tubs  is  boiled  in  iron 
kettles  (from  sixteen  to  twenty  hours) 
until  it  becomes  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
and  is  quite  clear :  this  is  the  brown  oil, 
which  is  strained,  and  the  residuum  in  the 
kettles  is  used  for  manure"  (p.  8). 

The  same  method  is  pursued  with  re- 
gard to  the  livers  of  the  other  kinds. 
The  oil  differs  in  quality.  The  "  light 
brown  oil"  is  obtained  from  the  livers 
of  the  seij-fish  and  the  pollack.  Its 
colour  is  caused  by  its  being  left  a  long 
time  on  the  livers  before  it  is  poured  off 

As  one  of  the  cliief  objects  of  this 
work  was  to  investigate  the  chemical 
properties  of  cod-liver  oil,  so  a  greater 
portion  thereof  is  occupied  with  the 
very  full  details  of  the  analyses  of  the 
various  kinds  of  oil,  and  of  their  or- 
ganic and  inorganic  constituents.  Of 
these  investigations,  extending  over 
more  than  fifty  pages,  it  woidd  be  im- 
possible for  us,  within  our  limits,  to 
give  a  sufficiently  clear  abstract  We 
must  therefore  content  ourselvos  with 
„«^tu,gU.e.0U.o^««^C)pgle 
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"  One  hundred  parts  of  cod-liver  oil  contain : — 

Brown. 

Oleic  acid  with  brown  substance  (gaduine  and  )  on  „Dfnn 

two  peculiar  bodies)     .......   .J6*  78600 

Marganc  acid   1614500 

Glycerine  9-71100 

Butyrioacid   015875 

Acetic  acid   0*12506 

lellic  and  cholic  acids,  with  some  oleine,  mar- ")  n.0{MVV. 

garine,  and  bilifulvin  j  v^ayuu 

Bihfulvin  and  bilifellinic  acid,  and  two  peculiar  \  n.o>renn 

substances  ]  0  87600 

A  peculiar  substance  soluble  in  alcohol  .  .  .  0*03800 
A  peculiar  substance  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, )  n  ^^-^ 

and  ether  )  v.wow 

Iodine   0*02950 

Chlorine,  with  some  bromine   0*08480 

Phosphoric  acid    0*05365 

Sulphuric  acid  0.01000 

Phosphorus   0  00754 

lame  0-08170 

Magnesia   0*00380 

Soda     .'  0*01790 

Iron   atraoe 

Loss   2*56900 


Light  brown. 

Pale. 

71*75700 

74-03300 

15*42100 

11-75700 

9  07300 

10-17700 

0*07436 

0-04571 

0*06200 

0-04300 

0-44500 

0-26800 

0*01300 

0*00200 

o-ooioo 

004060 

0*03740 

015880 

014880 

007890 

0  09135 

008595 

007100 

001136 

0  02125 

016780 

015150 

0*01230 

000880 

0*06810 

005540 

2-60819  8*00943 

100*00000 

100*00000 

How  far  some  of  these  "  constituents" 
may  be  the  result  of  the  analytical  pro- 
cesses, or  obtained  from  the  utensils 
employed,  we  presume  not  to  judge  ; 
but  we  think  it  probable  that  some  in 
this  long  list  may  have  their  origin  in 
one  or  the  other  of  these  sources. 

The  author  enumerates  the  various 
diseases  in  which  cod-live/  oil  has  been 
found  serviceable.  These  are  rheuma- 
tism, gout  (both  chronic  and  acute), 
scrofula,  glandular  swellings,  scrofulous 
ulcers,  chronic  exanthemata,  strumous 
ophthalmia,  atrophy  of  children,  rickets, 
mollifies  ossium,  caries,  white  swellings, 
phthisis  (in  reference  to  the  latter  dis- 
ease, the  author  styles  this  oil  "the 
grand  restorer  of  health"),  otorrhcea,  tu- 
mors of  various  kinds,  paralysis,  and 
some  other  chronic  and  cachectic  condi- 
tions. 

The  author  had  investigated,  in  three 
series  of  cases,  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  three  kinds  of  oil,  the  inferences 
from  which  we  here  subjoin : — 

"The  three  kinds  agree  so,  that  all  the 
patients  which  were  treated  with  cod-liver 
oil  were  cured,  there  being,  however,  a 
marked  difference  with  regard  to  the  time 
in  which  the  cures  were  accomplished ;  evi- 
dently showing  that  there  is  a  decided 
superiority  in  the  efficacy  of  one  kind  over 
the  others." 

That  this  variation  in  the  period  of 


the  cure  is  not  unimportant  is  shown 
by  the  author  in  a  table  which  he  has 
had  drawn  up  for  the  purpose.  From 
this  table  it  appears  that  the  cures  by 
the  brown  kind  were  accomplished  in 
half  the  time  that  was  required  by  the 
light  brown  or  the  pale  oil. 

Although  it  will  be  seen,  in  the  table 
given  above,  that  the  chemical  compo- 
sition of  the  oils  varies,  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  point  out  that  fea- 
ture in  its  chemical  composition  to 
which  the  greater  efficacy  of  the  brown 
oil  cau  be  attributed.  It  would,  in  fact, 
be  equally  difficult  to  indicate  the  che- 
mical constituents  of  any  or  all  varie- 
ties of  the  oil  to  which  its  general  thera- 

Siutic  properties  can  be  assigned.  Dr. 
e  Jongh  has  the  merit  of  having  dis- 
covered a  new  body,  which  he  names 
gaduine,  in  his  analysis.  It  remains  to 
be  seen,  from  comparative  analyses 
and  experiments,  how  far  this  substance 
may  perform  an  important  part  as  a 
remedial  agent,  and  whether  it  be  pecu- 
liar to  cod-liver,  or  to  any  particular  class 
of  oils.  Dr.  Carey,  to  whom  the  pro- 
fession is  indebted  for  his  very  excellent 
translation  of  this  work,  adds  a  few 
cases  and  remarks  in  illustration  of  the 
alleged  therapeutic  virtues  of  cod-liver 
oil. 

Mr.  Itayner's  pamphlet  is  simply  a 
Bote  of  *.  therapeutic  value  ofood- 
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liver  oil,  the  diseases  in  which  it  has  been 
employed,  and  the  authorities  by  whom 
it  has  been  recommended. 

In  conclusion,  we  return  to  a  brief 
consideration  of  the  statement  already 
quoted  from  the  Medical  Report  of  the 
officers  of  the  Hospital  for  Consump 
tion. 

The  curative  agency  of  cod-liver  oil  is 
therein  so  distinctly  affirmed,  that,  in 
bringing  that  drug  under  consideration, 
we  could  not  omit  some  notice  of  a  state- 
ment so  pertinent,  so  authoritative,  and 
so  likely  to  influence  practice. 

We  could  have  wished  that  the  out- 
patients to  whom  cod-liver  oil  was  ad- 
ministered had  been  distinguished  from 
the  in-patients ;  for  it  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  the  nature  of  the  patient's 
avocation,  the  degree  of  exposure  to  air, 
his  general  circumstances,  &c.,  greatly 
influence  the  result  of  any  plan  of  treat- 
ment Such  a  distinction  would  also 
have  thrown  some  light  upon  the  degree 
of  influence  exerted  upon  the  progress 
of  phthisis  by  confinement  in  the  wards 
of  a  hospital. 

From  our  perusal  of  the  work  of  Dr. 
DeJongh,  ana  our  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  results  of  the  employment  of 
cod-liver  oil,  it,  remains  still  doubtful 
how  far  the  apparent  remedial  benefit 
may  not  be  attributable  to  its  nutritious 
properties  simply.  Chemical  analysis 
does  not  indicate  the  presence  of  any 
active  principle  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
effect  any  therapeutic  action,  except 
upon  untenable  homoeopathic  doctrines ; 
and  a  sufficiently  extensive  series  of 
comparisons  with  the  effects  of  other 
animal  oils  is  wanting,  to  prove  the 
exclusive  possession  ot  a  specific  virtue 
by  the  cod-liver  oil. 

The  Report  of  the  Hospital  for  Con- 
sumption shows  an  increase  in  the 
weight  of  the  persons  taking  this  oil,  in 
one  instance  to  the  amount  of  forty-one 
pounds  in  sixteen  weeks.  But  it  must 
not  be  concluded  that  an  equal  improve- 
ment of  the  phthisical  symptoms  takes 
place  pari  passu  with  the  increase  of 
weight,  although  it  is  stated  that  the  de- 
crease of  weight  and  aggravation  of 
symptoms  were  generally  coincident 
Professor  Paget*  has  drawn  the  atten 
tion  of  the  profession  to  the  fact  that 
atrophy  of  all  the  most  important  struc- 
tures may  be  progressing  concurrently 
with  a  vast  accumulation  of  adipose 
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tissue— that  indeed,  obesity  is  but  a  form 
of  atrophy. 

From  attentive  consideration,  there- 
fore, of  the  facts  thus  brought  before  us, 
and  by  the  aid  of  our  own  experience  of 
the  action  of  this  remedy,  we  conclude:— 

1.  That  cod-liver  oil  is  a  real  thera- 
peutic agent  of  some  value  in  cachectic 
diseases. 

2.  That  its  value  as  a  remedy  has  not  . 
yet  been  determined  by  sufficiently  ex- 
tended observations. 

8  That  the  therapeutic  action  of  cod- 
liver  oil  is  manifested  more  especially  in 
its  influence  on  the  nutritive  func- 
tions. 

4.  That  it  is  not  yet  determined  whe- 
ther this  therapeutic  action  be  peculiar 
to  the  elements  of  which  cod-liver  oil  is 
constituted,  or  whether  it  be  common 
to  several  varieties  of  animal  oils. 


ftrocttfting*  of  £octctU*. 

ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE,  PARIS. 
July  9,  1850. 

Coexistence  of  Sweating  Sickness  and 
Cholera. 

Db.  BtJCQTJOr,  "mfdecin  des  epidemies"  of 
the  district  of  Peronne,  stated  the  follow- 
ing to  be  the  relations  that  he  had  observed 
to  obtain  between  these  two  diseases  : — 

1.  That  where  the  sweating  sicknesB  was 
most  severe,  the  cholera  did  not  appear  j 
and  conversely. 

2.  That  if  the  two  appeared  simulta- 
neously in  any  district,  the  cholera  was 
first  to  cease. 

S.  That  individuals  who  had  Buffered  a 
regular  attack  of  sweating  sickness  were 
thereby  protected  from  cholera. 

4.  That  when  the  two  diseases  coexisted 
in  a  district,  the  sweating  sickness  was 
milder  than  when  it  occurred  alone. 

\*  The  sweating  sickness  (Malwah),  as 
met  with  in  India,  appears  to  be  closely 
allied  to  the  worst  forms  of  cholera,  and  to 
beat  a  close  relation  to  malignant  congestive 
fever.  Its  name,  Malwah,  is  taken  from  a 
district  in  India. — Dunglison's  Medical 
Lexicon. 

The  Intellectual  Powers  of  Deaf-mutes. 
M.  Gebdy  read  a  critical  examination  of 
the  opinions  of  Itard  on  the  moral  and  in* 
tellectual  powers  of  deaf-mutes,  by  M. 
Fehdisaud  Bbbthieb,  himself  a  deaf- 
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mute,  President  of  the  Central  Society  of 
Deaf-Mutes,  and  Dean  of  the  Professors 
at  the  National  Institute  of  Deaf-Mutes, 
Paris.  M.  Berthier  considered  that  Itard 
had  incorrectly  and  unjustly  estimated  the 
endowments  of  deaf-mutes,  and  proceeded 
to  examine  the  sereral  points  of  Itard'a 
judgments. 

M.  Itard  had  stated  that,  being  cut  off 
from  conversation,  the  deaf-mute  is  a  soli- 
tary being  in  society,  incapable  of  partici- 
pating in  the  thoughts  and  emotions  by 
which  it  is  occupied  or  agitated :  while,  at 
the  same  time,  he  admitted  that  the  deaf- 
mute  has  the  advantage  of  the  blind-born 
in  the  contemplation  of  nature,  since  he 
can  include  in  a  single  glance  of  the  eye 
more  wonders  than  the  blind  person  can 
imagine  in  a  life-time.  M.  Berthier  asserts 
that,  by  the  aid  of  gestieulatory  language, 
and  by  their  extraordinary  powers  of 
mimicry,  deaf-mutes  are  as  capable  of  per- 
fect instruction  as  those  who  have  the  use 
of  oral  language.  That,  although  deprived 
of  hearing,  deaf-mutes  are  alive  to  all  the 
events  of  social  life.  That  numerous  ex- 
amples prove  them  to  be  capable  of  the 
highest  intellectual  exertions,  of  deeds  of 
courage,  of  sensibility,  and  of  patriotism ; 
and  susceptible  of  love,  affection,  pity, 
ambition,  glory,-— on  all  which  points 
Itard  had  declared  that  by  their  physical 
condition  they  wore  inevitably  incapable.' 


Joly  18,  1890. 
On  Turning  in  caeet  of  Deformed  Pehie. 

Dr.  Chailly  Honobe'  read  a  memoir, 
the  object  of  which  was  the  examination  of 
the  question,  whether  it  is  advisable  to 
substitute  version  for  the  use  of  the 
forceps  in  cases  where  the  head  presents, 
the  anteroposterior  diameter  of  the  pelvis 
measuring  less  than  two  inches  and  a  half. 
The  author  discussed  Dr.  Simpson's  pro- 
posal to  turn  in  these  cases,  and  concluded 
that  it  is  in  opposition  to  sound  practice, 
and  to  all  the  experience  of  the  greatest 
authorities  in  obstetric  science.  The  pro- 
ceeding, Dr.  Chailly-Honore  observed, 
deprives  both  mother  and  infant  of  every 
other  obstetrical  aid,  exposes  the  infant  to 
certain  death,  and  the  mother  to  the  risk 
of  serious  injury. 

Fracture  of  the  Temporal  Bone. 

M.  Dkohsabd  read  an  essay,  in  which 
he  observed  that  fracture  of  this  bone  is 
not  always  attended  with  haemorrhage; 
that,  when  the  latter  occurs,  its  source  is 
frequently  laceration  of  the  carotid  artery 
in  the  carotid  canal;  that  deafness  is  a 
certain  sign  of  this  fracture ;  and,  lastly, 
that  it  is  not  always  a  fatal  occurrence. 


SURGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  PARIS. 
July  10,  1850. 
PUESiDEjrr,  M.  Danyatt. 

Reduction  of  long -e landing  Ditlocalion, 

M.  Foboet  related  the  particulars  of  a  case 
in  which  the  reduction  of  a  dislocation  of 
the  shoulder-point.of threemonths'  standing, 
was  accomplished  by  Lisfranc  :  the  patient 
died  suddenly  an  hour  after  the  opera- 
tion. The  only  cause  of  death  which  could 
be  discovered  was  congestion  of  the  brain. 

MM.  Lekoib  and  La  BEST  related  in- 
stances of  injury  to  the  brachial  plexus  of 
nerves,  from  attempts  at  reducing  long- 
standing dislocations. 

M.  HrouiEs  stated  that  a  patient  to 
whom  chloroform  had  been  administered 
during  the  operation  of  reducing  a  disloca- 
tion of  the  hip-joint,  having  died  a  short 
time  afterwards,  from  another  cause,  it  was 
found,  at  the  autopsy,  that  the  dislocation 
had  not  been  reduced,  as  was  supposed, 
but  that  the  bone  had  been  fractured. 

Some  further  discussion  took  place,  in 
which  the  majority  of  the  members  ex- 
pressed their  disapprobation  of  long-con- 
tinued attempts  to  reduce  old  dislocations. 
M.  Forget  expressed  himself  strongly,  on 
the  dangers  attending  the  use  of  chloroform, 
in  such  cases. 


ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES,  PARIS. 
July  19, 1890. 

Electrical  Phenomena  produced  by  volun- 
tary nnucnlar  contraction. 
M.  Pottillet  read  a  report  on  a  memoir 
on  this  subject,  by  M.  Bois-Raymond,  of 
Berlin.  The  existence  of  an  electrical  cur- 
rent at  the  time  of  voluntary  contraction 
of  the  muscles  was  admitted,  and  the  fol- 
lowing opinion  on  its  cause  given,  by  the 
commission,  composed  of  MM.  Magendie, 
Bcequerel,  Rayer,  Desprets,  and  Pouillet : — 
That  the  cause  of  the  current  is  un- 
known; it  is  probable  that  it  does  not 
result  from  any  chemical  action.  It  is  not 
demonstrated  that  it  results  from  any  in- 
ternal chemical  action.  According  as  this 
problem  shall  receive  an  affirmative  or  ne- 
gative solution,  the  ulterior  consequences 
will  assume  a  different  character. 

Analytit  of  the  Blood  of  Animate  after 
acute  tuffering. 
M.  Clement  showed  that  the  blood  of 
animals  undergoes  a  modification  in  its 
composition,  from  acute  suffering,  and  that 
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under  these  circumstances  the  activity  of 
the  organic  functions  ia  greatly  increased. 
The  results  stated  by  M.  Clement,  from 
bis  researches,  are— -That  the  water  and 
colouring  matter  of  the  blood  are  aug- 
mented in  proportion  to  the  decrease  of 
-the  albumen  and  fibrin  ;  that , the  albumen 
is  decreased  in  the  proportion  of  about  a 
seven-thousandth,  and  of  the  fibrin  in 
that  of  a  three-thousandth.  That  under 
these  conditions,  chemical  changes  are  ef- 
fected rapidly  on  the  soft  tissues  of  the 
frame,  to  restore  the  composition  of  the 
blood. 

Radical  Car*  of  Inftdnal  Hernia. 

M.  Vaxettb  described  a  proceeding  which 
he  had  contrived  for  this  purpose,  and 
which  consisted  in  the  reflection  of  a  por- 
tion of  integument  into  the  canal,  the  pro- 
duction of  ulceration,  and  the  ultimate 
union  of  the  opposed  surfaces  by  cicatrisa- 
tion .  M.  Valette  had  tried  this  proceeding 
in  five  cases,  and  promised  to  submit  fur- 
ther results  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Academy. 


^oapttal  ant)  InHrmarjj  Report*. 

ST.  GEORGE'S  HOSPITAL. 


Caiei  reported  by  A.  Whttx  Bakot.ay, 
M.D.,  Medical  Registrar  to  St.  George's 

Hospital. 

Thi  accompanying  cases  are  of  interest, 
from  the  fact  of  the  circumstances  being 
so  nearly  similar,  and  from  the  cases  occur- 
ring within  a  few  days  of  each  other.  The 
remarkable  feature  presented  by  both  cases 
is  this,  that  permanent  disease  of  the  kid- 
ney may  derive  its  origin  from  stricture  of 
the  urethra,  and  may  prove  fatal  after  the 
urethra  has  been  restored  to  an  almost  nor- 
mal state,  and  its  immediate  consequences 
of  chronic  cystitis  or  nephritis  are  to  ap- 
pearance entirely  removed.  The  second 
case  forms  a  commentary  upon  the  first, 
showing  the  affection  at  an  earner  stage, 
when  neither  the  stricture  nor  the  chronic 
inflammation  had  been  entirely  removed  by 
treatment. 

Cass  I. — Henry  Skinner,  aetat.  84,  ad- 
mitted into  St.  George's  Hospital  on  12th 
April,  1850,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Page. 
This  man,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  was  en- 
gaged in  his  business  when  suddenly  at- 
tacked by  hemoptysis,  bringing  up  about 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  blood  at  once,  and 
the  sputa  continuing  mixed  with  blood  at 
his  admission.  He  said  he  had  suffered 
from  cough  during  six  weeks  past,  with 


pain  in  the  chest  and  thiokish  expectora- 
tion ;  and  there  was  dtuneas  on  percussion 
under  the  left  clavicle,  imperfect  expansion 
of  the  ehesfc,  especially  on  that  side,  and 
moist  rales  to  be  heard  at  the  upper  part 
of  both  longs.  He  believed  he  had  spit  a 
little  blood  on  a  previous  occasion,  but  was 
uncertain.  He  was  ordered  a  purgative  of 
calomel,  to  be  followed  by  a  senna  draught, 
and  a  mixture  every  four  hours,  with  sul- 
phate of  alumina,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and 
dilute  sulphuric  acid;  and,  as  there  was 
some  return  of  the  haemoptysis,  he  was 
cupped  next  day  between  the  shoulders  to 
eight  ounces,  with  relief.  The  expectora- 
tion diminished,  and  the  blood  disappeared 
from  the  sputa  -,  and  he  was  looking  better, 
but  had  a  sallow  and  unhealthy  aspect. 
He  complained  that  his  mouth  felt  parched 
from  the  alum  in  his  mixture,  which  was 
discontinued. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  his  tongue 
was  dry  and  parched,  and  very  coated.  He 
hod  had  slight  epistejrie,  and  was  beginning 
to  be  confused  in  mind;  was  in  a  ner- 
vous and  excitable  state,  and  a  good  deal 
inclined  to  sleep :  the  pulse  was  quick  and 
rather  sharp.  The  moist  and  crepitant 
rales  were  found  to  have  extended  consider- 
ably down  the  book  of  the  left  lung,  and 
the  breathing  to  be  pretty  natural  on  the 
right,  but  was  much  hurried  His  whole 
appearance  led  to  the  suspicion  of  the  exist- 
ence of  disease  of  the  kidney;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, on  examining  the  urine  it  was 
found  tolerably  abundant,  clear,  acid,  but 
containing  a  very  notable  amount  of  albu- 
men. He  continued  in  the  same  rambling 
confused  state  of  mind  till  towards  evening, 
when  he  became  decidedly  delirious,  at- 
tempting to  get  out  of  bed  two  or  three 
times,  and  in  the  last  attempt  falling  on 
the  floor  in  a  fit.  He  was  from  that  time 
quite  unconscious,  lying  in  a  state  of  par- 
tial stupor,  recognising  no  one,  tossing 
about  a  good  deal  in  bed ;  with  contracted 
pupils,  and  sordes  about  the  mouth,  breath- 
ing heavily,  and  sighing.  He  passed  no 
urine  during  that  day,  but  gradually  sunk 
into  a  state  of  coma,  and  died  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  20th. 

Saetio  eadav.  55  horn  after  death:— 
Head.— 'Not  examined. 
Thorax.  —  The  surface  of  left  pleura 
smeared  with  recent  lymph,  with  old  par- 
tial adhesions  at  upper  and  back  p»rt.  The 
posterior  part  of  left  apex  much  punctured 
from  contraction  of  old  vomica,  contain- 
ing chalky  matter  about  size  *of  a  hazel- 
nut. Both  lobes  were  partly  solidified 
from  recent  lymph  infiltrated  in  structure, 
were  soft  and  friable,  breaking  down  under 
finger,  and  sinking  in  water.  The  right 
is  congested  at  the  lower  and  bwk 
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.  parte,  but  otherwise  healthy.  Heart  large, 
and  loaded  with  fat,  slightly  bypertrophied 
in.  substance,  and  small  patches  of  athe- 
roma at  root  of  aorta ;  valves  healthy. 

Abdomen  and  pelvis. — The  pelvis  and 
iofundibula  of  both  kidneys  much  dilated ; 
secreting  structure  expanded  into  thin  bags, 
about  quarter  inch  in  thickness,  with  pale 
and  smooth  surface.  Ureters  distended 
.throughout  to  about  size  of  little  finger. 
Bladder  distended*  healthy.  Urethra  con- 
tracted at  it*  bulbous  portion  to  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  normal  size  ;  prostate  healthy, 
.Other  organs  presented  nothing  remark- 
able. 

Cask  II.— John  Middleton,  set  43,  ad- 
mitted on  17th  April,  1850,  into  SU 
George's  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Tat  urn,  alleged  to  have  suffered  for  some 
time  past  from  stricture,  and  with  the 
view  of  having  the  catheter  passed.  He 
presented  a  rather  sallow  and  unhealthy 
aspect,  so  as  to  suggest  to  his  surgeon  the 
idea  that  the  case  might  be  one  of  suppres- 
sion from  disease  of  the  kidney,  rather  than 
of  retention  produced  by  stricture.  He 
was  ordered  a  purgative  at  once,  and  a 
warm  bath  in  the  evening ;  and,  having 
passed  water  without  dwioulty  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  pass  the  catheter,  which  was  opposed  by 
spasmodic  action,  in  consequence  of  which 
jt  was  not  repeated  for  some  days,  and  he 
continued  using  the  warm  bath,  and  taking 
a-  mild  sedative  every  night,  with  an  occa- 
sional dose  of  castor  oil.  The  eatheter 
was  again  introduced  on  the  27th,  and 
named  without  diiBculty.  Nurse  reported 
that  he  had  a  slight  rigor  in  the  night ; 
and,  observing  his  breathing  somewhat 
stertorous,  and  his  sleep  heavy,  she  called 
the  attention  of  the  house-surgeon  to  the 
case,  by  whom  Dr.  Bence  Jones  was  asked 
to  see  him.  It  now  appeared  that  some 
peculiarity  of  manner  had  existed  ail  along, 
but  had  become  much  more  marked  tins 
morning ;  and,  at  the  hour  of  visit,  be 
started  up  when  waked  out  of  sleep,  seemed 
Confused  and  flurried,  and  could  not  give  a 
very  distinct  account  of  his  feelings.  His 
pulse  was  -full  and  bounding ;  tongue 
coated,  and  inclined  to  be  dry ;  the  bowels 
had  acted  freely }  and,  on  examination  of 
the  chest,  nothing  was  observed,  with  the 
exception  of  sonorous  and  moist  rales  at 
the  lower  and  back  parts  of  both  lungs. 
The  urine  was  desired  to  be  saved  for  exa- 
mination, and  he  was  ordered  to  be  cupped 
to  txiv.  on  the  loins,  had  a  saline  draught 
with  antimonial  wine  every  six  hours,  and  a 
compound  jalap  powder  next  morning.  A 
smaller  quantity  of  blood  than  had  been 
ordered  was  obtained  by  cupping;  and 
becoming  comatose  in  the  evening,  he  waa 
bled,  from  the  arm  in  a  full  stream,  during 


which  the  pulse  sensibly  flagged ;  but 
after  a  short  time  he  rallied,  said  he  felt 
better,  and  continued  comfortable  through 
the  night,  relapsing  into  coma  in  the  morn- 
ing. Blisters  were  applied  to  the  neck, 
the  bleeding  repeated,  purgative  enema ta, 
&>.,  administered ;  but  there  was  no  re- 
turn of  consciousness,  and  he  died  on  the 
evening  of  the  30th.  The  urine  was  found 
to  be  very  highly  albuminous,  but  con- 
taining no  fibrinous  casts  or  blood  globules. 

Sectio  Cadan.  17  houri  after  death. 

Cranium :  The  sinuses  and  large  veins 
distended  with  dark  blood.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  serous  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the 
arachnoid,  and  also  infiltrated  into  the 
subarachnoid  areolar  tissue,  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  hemispheres,  and  at  the  base  of 
the  brain.  Substance  of  the  brain  wet, 
puncta  numerous  and  dark.  Ventricles 
distended  with  clear  serum. 

Thorax.—  Ten  old  adhesions  in  left 
pleura.  Both  lungs  gorged  with  frothy 
serum :  a  few  tubercles  at  the  left  apex. 
Heart  normal :  a  few  patches  of  atheroma 
in  the  aorta. 

Abdomen  and  Pelvi. — Kidneys  large, 
and  much  surrounded  by  fat.  Pelves  and 
infundibula  greatly  distended,  expanding 
the  substance  of  the  kidneys,  and  forming 
pouches  which  dipped  between  the  pyra- 
mids ;  found  to  be  lined  by  muoouB  mem- 
brane, which  was  very  vascular,  and  filled 
with  a  smooth  crcnmy-looking  pus.  The 
substance  of  the  kidney  was  much  wasted, 
soft,  palo;  structure  indistinct,  and  in 
many  parts  scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  incli  in 
thickness.  In  the  cortical  structure  of  the 
right  kidney  there  were  numerous  cysts, 
and  some  small  abscesses  of  the  size  of 
pins'  heads,  which  seemed  to  be  urinifcroua 
tubes  distended  with  pus.  The  investing 
membrane  was  rather  adherent;  surface 
pale,  smooth,  and  marked  by  vascular 
Stella:,  and  a  few  cysts.  The  ureters  were 
distended  to  the  size  of  the  little  finger. 
Bladder  distended  ;  filled  with  urine  mixed 
with  pus ;  considerably  hypertrophied,  and 
mucous  membrane  very  vascular. 

The  bulbous  portion  of  the  urethra  pre- 
sented considerable  irregularity,  and  some 
degree  of  constriction,  with  ohronic  thick- 
ening, but  admitting  a  No.  6  catheter. 
The  other  organs  appeared  to  bo  healthy. 


ATOraECABIKS'  HALL. 

Naxks  of  gentlemen  who  passed  their  exa- 
mination in  the  science  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  received  certificates  to  prac- 
tise, on  Thursday,  18th  July,  1850:— 
James  Edward  T oxford,  Boston,  Lincoln- 
shire—Joseph Bray  Gilbertson,  Preston, 

I*nCMhiw- 
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OASIS  OCCURRING  IN  WXVXBHIXX  COLLSGS 
HOSPITAL, 

Summer  8$mi<m  1845. 
By  C.  H.  F.  Bottth,  M.D.  Loud. 

Chaelks  Lkk,  »t.  30 ;  admitted  Tuesday, 
June  24, 1845,  under  Dr.  Williams. 
Case.— Tabet  Metenteriea  —  Tubercle  of 

Lungt — Gattralgia — Perforation  of  the 

Jntettinet. 

(The  particular*  obtained  from  the  pa* 
taent  himself. ) 

Of  moderate  stature,  spare  conformation, 
scrofulous  temperament,  fair  complexion, 
blue  eyes,  and  red  hair.  For  the  last 
twelve  months  he  has  been  engaged  as  a 
painter ;  for  the  previous  sixteen  years  as 
a  confectioner.  Had  continued  at  work 
up  to  six  weeks  since,  when  he  failed  in 
business. 

He  has  resided  for  the  last  three  weeks 
at  No.  14,  Duke  Street,  a  very  damp  and 
close  house,  especially  so  on  the  ground 
floor,  where  he  lived.  In  London  all  his 
life.  Formerly  his  food  was  usually  good 
of  its  kind ;  meat  every  day ;  seldom 
greens.  He  very  rarely  took  any  supper ; 
when  he  did,  it  was  only  bread  and  cheese. 
His  habits  are  also  temperate ;  he  generally 
takes  Oj .  of  porter  dairy ;  very  rarely  spi- 
rits. Has  not  been  intoxicated  for  the  last 
eighteen  months.  Lately  he  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  drinking  largely  of  tea  and 
coffee,  and  that  not  of  the  best  kind.  Has 
not  eaten  any  solids  for  the  last  fortnight ; 
has  been  very  hard-worked;  sleeps  gene- 
rally eight  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four. 
Disposition  very  cheerful. 

Hereditary  preditporithm. — Father  died, 
set.  60,  from  bursting  a  bloodvessel.  H» 
mother  died  of  paralysis.  Has  one  brother, 
who  had  lead  colic  eight  years  ago,  but  is 
otherwise  healthy.  He  is  not  aware  that 
any  of  his  family  nave  disease  of  the  sto- 
mach, are  scrofulous,  or  consumptive. 

Habitual  ttate  of  health. — Has  always 
been  generally  healthy  and  strong,  though 
thin.  Had  small-pox  when  a  child.  Six 
years  ago  he  had  an  attack  of  dyspepsia, 
accompanied  with  severe  abdominal  pain 
and  headache ;  he  was  also  very  sick,  but 
did  not  vomit.  He  was  told  it  was  dyspep- 
sia, but  there  was  no  pain  at  the  stomach 
with  it.  He  fell  ont  of  a  window  when 
17  years  old,  upon  his  face,  and  it  was  said 
he  had  injured  his  chest  at  the  time ;  he 
was,  however,  only  laid  up  for  a  fortnight 
after  the  injury.  He  had  rheumatic  oph- 
thalmia nine  months  ago,  bat  it  was  unac* 
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oompanied  with  other  rheumatic  symptoms 
about  the  body.  Has  not  been  liable  to 
coughs ;  never  had  hemoptysis. 

Preeent  attack. — In  addition  to  night 
sweats,  which  have  annoyed  him  for  the 
last  three  months,  he  has  felt  much  uneasi- 
ness at  the  stomach,  and  a  sensation  as  if 
it  was  filled  with  water  and  going  to  burst  j 
but  no  actual  pain.  For  the  last  six  weeks 
especially,  all  food  taken  internally  has  felt 
heavy  upon  his  stomach;  but  there  has 
been  no  nausea  or  vomiting  with  it,  head- 
ache, giddiness,  or  a  bad  taste  in  the 
mouth.  His  bo  web  were  also  obstinately 
costive,  and  there  was  occasionally  severe 
spasmodic  pain,  as  if  he  had  cone.  These 
symptoms  would  usually  last  about  an 
hour,  and  be  relieved  by  a  cup  of  warm  tea 
or  cold  porter.  This  sensation  of  fulness 
or  pain  was  only  induced  by  the  ingestion 
of  solids,  not  liquids,  which  produced  no 
inconvenience.  He  continued  much  in  the 
same  state  up  to  a  fortnight  since,  when 
fluids  also  began  to  affect  him,  and  there 
was  pain  in  addition,  generally  more  or  less 
intense,  which  even  when  his  stomach  was 
empty  would  be  produced  by  walking, 
with  this  difference,  that  it  would  then 
partake  more  of  the  character  of  soreness 
than  of  actual  spasm.  Six  days  ago  the 
pain  became  so  much  worse,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  keep  his  bed,  and  avoid  all  exer- 
cise. There  was  also  much  dyspnoea,  witfe 
a  considerable  amount  of  tympanitis,  but 
no  palpitation  at  the  heart.  He  was  under 
the  care  of  a  medical  gentleman,  who  gave 
him  some  medicines  which  opened  his 
bowels  freely,  but  nothing  more.  He  had 
always  been  costive,  frequently  going  a 
week  together  without  a  motion.  On  this 
occasion  his  bowels  had  not  been  opened 
before  for  three  or  four  dap,  and  what 
came  away  in  consequence  of  the  purgative 
was  of  a  very  dark  almost  pitchy  colour, 
and  very  offensive.  How  long  his  motions 
had  been  of  this  nature  before,  ho  had  not 
observed.  Ho  has  lost  a  good  deal  of  flesh 
during  the  last  three  weeks.  He  was  able 
to  walk  to  the  hospital,  though  he  suffered 
much  pain  and  dyspnoea  in  so  doing. 

Preeent  ttate. — The  colour  of  the  skin 
generally  over  the  trunk  is  tallow;  but 
there  is  no  eruption  or  increased  cutaneous 
sensibility.  He  is  much  emaciated.  He 
states  he  prefers  a  lateral  decubitus,  as 
then  his  mouth  remains  moist!  No  rigors; 
skin  cool  and  moist.  He  is  so  weak  he 
can  hardly  stand,  and  walks  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.  His  feet  do  not  swell 
at  night.  Feels' very  languid  and  restless ; 
perspires  a  great  deal  during  his  ^eep; 
expression  of  countenance  anxious  ;  cheeks 
very  sallow,  nohow,  and  sunken  in ;  malar 
bones  very  prominent ;  lips  pale ;  eyesight 
not  affected;  pupils  nataraHy  dilated? 
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smell  and  hearing  natural ;  there  is  no  head- 
ache. He  had  slight  occasional  giddiness 
prior  to  his  admission,  but  not  now.  Sleeps 
very  badly  on  account  of  restlessness.  In- 
tellect clear. 

Thoracic  organ*. — The  ohest  measures 
81  inches  round  on  a  line  with  the  nipple.; 
both  halves  154  inches  ;  respiratory  move- 
ments equally  costal  and  diaphragmatic ; 
ribs  very  prominent ;  respirations  20  in  • 
minute.  The  vocal  vibrations  somewhat 
stronger  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side 
beneath  the  clavicles ;  both  sides  resonant ; 
if  any  thing  the  right  is  duller  than  the 
left,  and  the  pitch  on  percussion  higher. 
The  expiration  is  loo  loud  under  both  cla- 
vicles, especially  on  the  right  side.  Behind, 
this  difference  is  much  more  marked  over 
the  right  supra-spinous  fossa,  where  the 
respiration  generally  is  weaker,  but  the  ex- 
piration is  louder,  than  that  on  the  left 
side.  There  is  a  slight  hacking  cough  in 
the  morning,  with  some  trifling  mucous 
expectoration.  The  voice  is  decidedly 
hoarse.  No  palpitation  or  pain  at  the 
heart  ;  sounds  healthy.  There  is  a  slight 
regurgitation  in  the  veins  of  the  neck. 
Pulse  88,  small  and  weak.  There  is  no 
spinal  tenderness  or  pain. 

Abdominal  or gam. —There  is  slight  ten- 
derness over  the  region  of  the  stomach, 
especially  at  the  epigastrium,  and  to  the 
light  side ;  here,  also,  he  feels  pain.  There 
is  also,  generally,  a  sensation  of  pain,  and 
a  feeling  of  weight  in  the  stomach  when  he 
takes  food,  or  uartk  drinks.  The  pain,  but 
not  the  sensation  of  fulness,  is  relieved  by 
cold  drinks.  This  pain  after  eating  lasts 
sometimes  an  hour,  sometimes  less.  It 
does  not  come  on  immediately,  but  after 
ten  minutes  or  so.  When  he  drinks  there 
is  nausea,  but  no  actual  vomiting.  This 
pain  is  increased  by  walking.  The  abdo- 
men is  rather  prominent,  irregular,  and 
resisting;  but  no  distinct  tumor  can  be 
felt.  Liver  reaches  as  high  as  fifth  rib,  and 
projects  three  inches  below  the  margin  of 
the  ribs ;  it  is  also  aome what  tender  on 
pressure.  The  abdomen  is  tympanitic  in 
all  its  parts,  but  not  tender ;  peases  a  good 
deal  of  flatus  by  the  bowels ;  no  motion  to- 
day; urine  free,  but  very  high  coloured. 

The  tongue  is  furred,  dry,  tabulated  at 
the  apex,  and  redder  than  natural ;  mouth 
generally  dry  and  clammy.  No  appetite ; 
much  thirst.  The  teeth  generally  decayed, 
with  a  distinct  white  line  around  the  mar- 
gin of  the  gums.  Many  of  the  teeth  are 
also  loose. 

Supposed  exciting  cause. — He  imagines 
the  first  attack  was  brought  on  by  an  ex- 
cessive indulgence  in  confectionery,  eaten 
at  all  hours  of  the  day.  At  this  time  he 
was  unable  to  eat  his  ordinary  meals. 
When  a  painter  he  lived  very  well,  bat  lat- 


terly but  very  indifferently, — his  brother'* 
wife  being  a  bad  manager,  and  serving 
liver,  kidneys,  and  sheep  s  fry,  which  he 
did  not  like ;  so  that  he  lived  almost  exclu- 
sively on  vegetables. 

Treatment.  —  Low  diet.  B>  Hydrarg. 
Chlorid.  gr.  iv.;  Ext.  Conii,  gr.  vj.  fiat 
piL  ij.  hac  nocte  women  eL  Cras  mane  su- 
mat  .  01.  Bicini,  Jss.  £  Acid.  Hydrocyan. 
Dil.  n\r. ;  Sodav  Sesquioarb.  gr.  x. ;  Aqua 
Menth.,  Mist.  Camph.  aa.  Jss.  ter  die  s. 

June  26th. — The  bowels  not  having  been 
relieved  by  the  pills  and  oil,  these  were 
again  repeated.    To-day  they  have  been 

r.  twice.  There  is  no  pain  whatever 
eating,  though  the  epigastrium  is  still 
tender  on  pressure,  and  he  feels  occa- 
sionally sick;  but  there  is  no  actual  vo- 
miting.—Ft.  Mist..  Bep.  OL  Bicini,  Jj. 

27th.  —  His  bowels  were  moved  only 
once  hy  the  castor  oiL  He  continues  much, 
in  the  same  state,  only  that  he  experiences 
no  difference  on  taking  warm  or  cold 
drinks.   There  is  no  pain  at  the  stomach. 

28th.— He  is  not  quite  so  well  to-day  ; 
the  stomach  feels  very  full,  as  if  he  had 
drank  a  great  quantity  of  water.  There  is 
some  tenderness  at  the  epigastrium ;  no 
sickness,  but  a  bad  taste  in  nu  mouth  after 
eating;  occasionally  heartburn.  To-day 
he  seems  to  find  that  warm  drinks 
again  hurt  him.  Abdomen  continues  tym- 
panitic, but  nowhere  tender,  except  over 
the  hepatio  region.  Pulse  96,  full  Tongue 
still  dry,  and  very  red  at  the  apex.  Bowels 
not  open  since  yesterday.  Sweated  a  good 
deal  last  night,  and  feels  very  weak,  espe- 
cially across  the  loins ;  was  unable  to  sit 
up  to  take  his  breakfast  by  reason  of  this 
feeling  of  weakness. — $L  stetim  sumat.  01, 
Bicini,  Jbs.,  et  repet.  omni  mane.  Middle 
diet. 

July  1st— He  has  continued  to  sweat 
profusely  every  night  since  last  report :  last 
night,  however,  he  thinks  it  was  less  than 
before.  Feels  very  weak.  He  can  only 
walk  across  the  ward  in  a  tottering  manner. 
His  feet,  however,  do  not  swell  at  night. 
The  face  looks  perhaps  fatter  than  it  did 
when  he  came  in,  and  has  lost  the  hectic 
flush.  There  is  no  headache ;  but  he  com- 
plains of  a  good  deal  of  dimness  of  sight, 
so  that  after  reading  ten  or  twelve  lines  in 
a  book,  bis  sight  becomes  so  dimmed,  he 
is  obliged  to  put  the  book  down.  This 
symptom  he  never  before  noticed.  Slept 
better  last  night ;  and  to-day  he  feels  rather 
drowsy.  The  hacking  cough  is  rather  less 
frequent  than  it  was :  no  expectoration  t 
pulse  96.  The  blue  line  at  the  margin  of 
the  gums  still  persists:  teeth  generally 
black  and  loose.  No  pain  whatever  over 
his  stomach,  nor  tenderness,  even  on  hard 
pressure.  No  feeling  of  weight  or  j 
after  eating,  no  nausea  or  bad  taste  in 
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mouth.  His  appetite  is  better;  and  he 
very  much  relished  a  chop  ordered  for  him 
yesterday.  Bowels  open:  stools  light- 
coloured".  Abdomen  still  resonant  and 
tympanitic. 

3rd— To-day  he  has  no  pain  at  the  sto- 
mach. Last  night,  however,  between  11 
and  3,  he  suffered  with  a  dull  pain  at  the 

SigartriuHi,  which  finally  disappeared  on 
3  expulsion  of  flatus.  AAef  his  dinner 
to-day  he  felt  again  the  sensation  of  ful- 
ness, though  he  ate  but  little,  and  less 
potatoes  than  usual :  it  did  not  last  longer 
than  half  an  hour.  Tongue  is  clean. — 
ft  Fiat  haii  st.  c.  Irrfus.  CaluMbfB  toco  aqua. 

■  4th,  2  p.m.— Whew  he  took  his  tea  last 
night,  he  had  a  return  of  the  gastric  pain, 
winch  lasted  about  two  hours.  The  castor 
oil  this  morning- began  to  affect  him.  After 
taking  it  he  felt  very  siek  and  cold,  and 
became  covered  with  cold  sweats :  the  gas- 
tric pain  also  recurred.  These  symptoms 
passed  off  in  half  an  hour.  This  morning 
he  was  very  hungry ;  but  the  food  he  took 
brought  on  the  same  kind  of  pain  he  was 
suffering  from  before  his  admission.  He 
ate  only  half  a  chop  this  afternoon,  and 
the  same  pain  recurred,  and  has  continued 
ever  since.   Bowels  open. 

5th. — There  are  no  general  pains,  no 
anasarca,  no  headache  or  giddiness.  Sleeps 
very  indifferently.  Feels  very  cold,  sick, 
sad  faint,  and  is  covered  with  cold  sweats, 
after  taking  the  castor  oil;  the  pain  at 
the  stomach  is  also  reproduced.  The 
other  medicines  he  takes  do  not  affect  him 
in  the  same  manner.  The  abdomen  is 
still  large  and  tympanitic,  more  particu- 
larly in  some  parts;  it  seems  too  full, 
though  no  actual  tumor  can  be  detected. 
Vocal /remit**  it  felt  transmitted  through 
the  pariettt  of  the  abdomen.  There  is  some 
tenderness  on  pressure  in  both  iliac  fossae, 
and  slight  fluctuation  in  the  right  iliac 
fossa ;  but  it  is  so  circumscribed  and  con- 
fined, and  not  moving  on  pressure,  that 
most  likely  it  is  contained  in  the  intestine. 
The  patient  being  turned  on  his  belly, 
there  was  some  superficial  tenderness  over 
the  loins.  It  was  not  tympanitic  on  the 
the  right  side,  and  parts  dull  before  did 
not  alter  on  making  him  change  his  posi- 
tion a  little.  The  most  inferior  and  de- 
pending side  was  also  quite  tympanitic, 
whatever  side  he  was  laid  upon.  The  ab- 
dominal tenderness  seems  to  be  more  super- 
ficial than  deep-seated.  The  kidneys  and 
mesenteric  glands  cannot  be  felt  from  pres- 
sure in  front.  There  is  a  sensation  of  ful- 
ness that  now  comes  on  after  every  meal 
immediately,  and  persists  for  two  hours. 
It  is,  however,  scarcely  as  severe  as  it  has 
been. — $  Fiat,  haust.  ut  an  tea  c.  aqua 
loco  CalumbsB ;  Omitte  OL    R  Ext.  Colo* 


cynth  Co. ;  Ext.  Conii,  aa.  gr.  v.  fiat  pil. 
o.  n.  s. 

7th.— The  pain  in  the  stomach  yesterday 
was  very  severe,  aching  continually,  with 
little  intermission.  The  part  is  t  mder  and 
sore  on  pressure.  To-day  he  is  much  the 
same.  Perspired  a  good  deal  last  night, 
but  could  not  sleep.  No  headache,  palpi- 
tation, or  sickness.  He  has  not  been  able 
to  eat  his  chop  the  last  two  days,  but  he 
gets  it  made  into  broth,  which  he  finds 
agrees  better  with  him.  To-day,  after  his 
breakfast,  the  gastric  pain  recurred  rather 
sharp  In  character.  The  same  thing  oc- 
curred after  his  broth,  but  it  lasted  only 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  Tongue  is 
again  morbidly  red  and  dry.  Pulse  104, 
very  weak. 

8th. — Chest  expands  well.  On  percus- 
sion, the  right  side  continues  to  be  duller 
than  the  left.  The  right  end  of  the  ster- 
num appears  to  protrude  more  tlian  left. 
The  breath  sound,  as  also  the  voice  sound, 
is  tubular  beneath  the  right  clavicle :  much 
more  natural  under  the  left.  Behind  there 
is  dulness  in  both  interscapular  spaces,  and 
some  pain  on  percussion  over  the  left  side. 
The  right  supra-spinous  fossa  is  decidedly 
duller  than  the  left,  and  the  breath  and 
voice  sounds  strongly  tubular.  It  is 
slightly  so  in  both  interscapular  fossa?,  but 
especially  the  right.  The  tongue  continues 
morbidly  red,  deprived  of  its  epithelium, 
dry  in  front,  with  a  slight  fur  posteriorly. 
The  pain  in  the  stomach  is  no  better. 
Bowels  open. — Auge  Acid.  Hydroeyan.  dil. 
ad  nivrij. ;  Empl.  LyttaJ  epigastrio. 

10th.— He  is  rather  better  to-day.  The 
blister  rose  well :  and  to-day  the  pain  in 
the  stomach  is  relieved,  and  no  longer  in- 
duced by  taking  food.  The  sensation,  also, 
of  faintness  has  disappeared.  He  does  not 
sweat  so  much  at  night  as  he  did,  but  ho 
sleeps  little,  owing  to  the  blister,  which 
externally  is  very  sore. — $  Auge  Acid. 
Hydroeyan.  dil.  ad  nix.  sing.  dos. ;  omne 
nocte  habeat  Ext.  Hyoscyami,  gr.  v. 

11th. — He  again  perspired  a  good  deal 
last  night,  and  fecls#very  weak  in  conse- 
quence to-day.  His  countenance  is  re- 
markably free  from  any  appearance  of 
anxiety,  but  looks  very  thin.  Pupils 
much  contracted.  No  headache  or  giddi- 
ness. The  tongue  is  still  morbidly  red. 
The  blue  tint  on  the  margin  of  the  gums 
persists,  but  is  less  evident.  Cough  trifling, 
no  expectoration.  There  is  no  pain,  feel- 
ing of  weight,  or  slightest  uneasiness,  in 
his  stomach  after _  eating.  He  still  takes 
broth  instead  of 'the  chop.  Pulse  104, 
rather  fuller  than  it  was.  The  bowels 
were  open  four  times  last  night,  and  onco 
this  morning,  and  the  morning  motion, 
which  he  saw,  had  the  appeararoe  of  pitch. 
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12th.— To-day  there  are  a  good  many  | 
white  pellicles,  aphthous-looking  spots,  on 
the  roof  of  hit  mout  h  and  tongue.  The 
epithelium  ia  wanting  in  some  parts,  which 
hare,  therefore,  the  appearance  of  being  ex- 
cavated. There  are,  also,  a  few  follicles  on 
the  gums.  His  mouth  is  occasionally  very 
dry,  and  he  fools  very  thirsty.  There  ia 
no  abdominal  or  gastric  pain  after  eating. 
Takes  chiefly  fluid*.  Bowels  open  three 
times  last  night.  The  physical  signs  of 
the  lungs  continue  much  the  same.  On 
the  right  side  the  respiration  ia  tubular : 
on  the  left  side  the  expiration  is  too  loud, 
but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  vesicular 
murmur  below.  He  cannot  sleep  at  night. 
— ft  Auge  in  Hist.  Sods  Sesquicarb.  ad 
gr.  xv.;  Omni  nocte  sumat.  Morphia? 
Hydroch.  gr.  i  loco  Hyoscyami. 

14th. — This  morning  when  he  got  up 
his  mouth  was  so  sticky  he  could  not  arti- 
culate ;  but  after  drinking  a  little  he  was 
enabled  to  do  so.  He  has  felt  very  sick, 
but  has  not  vomited.  The  face  looks  very 
thin.  Cheeks  hollow  and  sunken.  The 
tongue  continues  morbidly  red,  here  and 
there  deprived  of  its  epithelium,  with  a  few 
aphtha?  atilL  There  are,  however,  none  on 
the  roof  of  the  mouth.  The  gastric  symp- 
toms are  equally  improved.  Bowels  open 
to-day,  not  yesterday,  but  he  has  not  no- 
ticed the  colour  of  his  motions,  jiv.  of 
urine  saved.  Tested  with  nitric  acid  it 
gave  at  first  a  deep  blue  colour,  passing 
into  a  red,  and  finally  into  a  dirty  brown 
colour.  Hydrochloric  acid  produced  no 
effect  on  the  heated  urine.  Acid ;  sp.  gr. 
1027.  $  .  Fiat.  Haust.  e.  Decoct  Cin- 
chona, jgj.  loco  aquas. 

16th. —  He  was  rather  delirious  last 
night,  which  he  attributes  to  the  morphia. 
He  ia  looking  very  thin.  The  expression 
of  his  countenance,  however,  is  quite  free 
from  anxiety ;  indeed,  rather  expressive  of 
great  indifference.  Abdomen  generally 
tympanitic;  but  in  the  most  depending 
point*  there  is  also  slight  dulneason  super- 
ficial percussion,  and  slight  fluctuation  de- 
tectable.  Bowels  open. — Jj»  Omitt.pil. 

16th,  10  A.M.— The  patient  looks  very 
pale  and  thin :  his  face  covered  with  cold 
perspirations.  Extremities  cold.  There 
is  considerable  tenderness  on  pressure  over 
the  abdomen.  Last  night,  towards  morn- 
ing, he  began  to  suffer  much  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  and  he  had  what  he  calls  an  im- 
mense motion,  in  his  bed,  which  relieved 
the  pain.  About  six  or  seven  o'clock,  feel- 
ing again  an  inclination  to  go  to  stool,  he 
got  up,  but  while  in  the  act  of  walking  to 
the  closet  be  suddenly  felt  very  faint,  end 
fell  to  the  ground,  by  reason  of  passing  a 
large  quantity  of  blood  per  anum,  which 
was  sprinkled  on  the  floor  of  the  ward. 
The  nurse  says  that  what  he  passed  in  the 


bed  was  pure  blood,  but  that  on  the  floor 
was  blood  mixed  with  focal  matters.  Al- 
together she  imagines  he  lost  about  Oiv.  of 
blood.  It  was  of  a  dork  colour,  somewhat 
pitchy-looking,  but  here  and  there  with 
clots  of  more  florid  coloured  blood.  It 
was  very  offensive,  and  resembled  in  odour 
carcinomatous  discharges.  He  is  very 
thirsty.  No  appetite.  He  has  .eaten  only 
a  piece  of  cake,  and  taken  a  little  brandy 
ana  water,  which  was  given  to  him  at  the 
time.  Neither  gave  him  pain,  or  brought 
on  the  sensation  of  fulness  at  the  stomach. 
Pulse  130,  very  weak  and  tremulous. — K. 
Omitte  Haust.  K  Plumbi.  Acet.  gr.  ij. : 
Polvis  Opii,  gr.  i ;  Ext.  Humuli,  gr.  lij. 
fiat  pil.  6tis  horis  sumend.    Wine,  jvj. 

8  p.*t. — His  extremities  are  a  little 
warmer,  and  he  feels  stronger  than  he  did 
this  morning.  Has  had  no  motion  since. 
Pulse  rather  fuller,  124.  Skin  moist.  In 
other  respects  he  feels  much  about  the 
same  as  this  morning. 

17th,  10  A.M.— His  face  looks  extremely 
pale  this  morning,  and  bedewed  with  cola 
perspirations.  Cheeks  more  hollow  and, 
sunken  than  before.  The  countenance  still 
expressive  of  great  indifference,  as  before 
remarked,  but  he  says  he  feels  stronger. 
No  headache,  giddiness,  or  tinnitus  aurium. 
His  tongue  morbidly  red  and  dry,  so  that 
he  articulates  with  difficulty.  Pulse  128, 
rather  fuller.  Yesterday  evening,  between 
four  and  five,  he  had  another  motion,  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  blood.  It  was 
not  so  pitchy  as  before,  and  consisted  more 
of  clot*.  At  seven  he  had  another  motion 
of  the  same  kind,  but  it  contained  some 
focal  matter  also— both  equally  offensive. 
He  was  very  faint  at  the  time,  but  re- 
covered under  the  influence  of  wine.  He 
is  very  thirsty,  and  takes  his  wine  with 
avidity,  and  which  he  appears  to  swallow 
with  greater  ease  than  yesterday.  No 
perspirations  last  night.  Slept  well.  The 
nurse  supposes  he  lost  about  0|  of  blood. 

8  p.m. — He  says  he  feels  very  faint,  but 
his  extremities  are  warm.  Face  looks 
paler,  more  sunken,  and  generally  thinner 
than  it  did  this  morning.  His  head  ia 
rather  hot.  Pulse  124,  very  weak  and 
compressible.  There  is  no  tenderness  of 
the  stomach,  but  a  little  in  the  right  iliac 
region.  On  pressing  deeply  over  the  py- 
lorus the  hand  comes  against  some  hard 
substance  much  nearer  than  the  spine.  It 
waj  net  the  liver,  for  although  this  ex- 
tended one  inch  below  the  margin  of  the 
ribs  the  tumor  was  much  deeper  than  it. 
Over  the  right  ihao  fossa  there  is  a  slight 
layer  of  fluid  to  be  detected  on  pressure, 
communicating  to  the  hand  a  distinct  feel- 
ing of  irregularity  and  gurgling.  Has  not 
had  his  bowels  open  since  yesterday  at 
seven  o'clock.   There  is  considerable  bic- 
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cough  at  present,,  with  some  abdominal 
.griping  occasionally.  The  sensation  of 
weight  returned  to-day  after  he  took  his 
tea.  Has  eaten  nothing  the  last  two  days 
but  a  small  piece  of  cake.  He  does  not 
fancy  his  chop,  but  seems  to  think  he 
would  like  fish.  Respiration  easy. — ft 
Auge  Plumb.  Acctatis,  ad  gr.  iij.  s.  d. ; 
Cras  mane  habeat  M agues.  Sulph.  5iij. ; 
Acid.  Sulph.  diL  ll^xx. ;  Aquas  Menth. 
pip.  Jiss.  To  have  fish  instead  of  tho 
chop  daily. 

18th.— By  mistake  tho  medicine  was 
given  last  night  instead  of  this  morning : 
it  produced  great  pain  for  two  hours,  which 
was  then  relieved  by  a  copious  motion,  full 
"of  Bcybala,  but  containing  no  blood.  After- 
wards they  were  again  opened.  The  abdo- 
men is  not  so  full  to-day  as  it  was,  but 
still  much  too  much  so  to  the  feel.  Aorta 
can  be  felt  pulsating  in  it.  Slight  tender- 
ness in  the  iliac  fossa,  as  over  the  situation 
of  the  right  kidney.  No  cpugh,  but  the 
breathing  is  a  little  quicker  than  natural. 
Pulse  remains  quick,  120,  very  jerking  and 
compressible.  Tongue  very  dry,  so  as 
"both  to  interfere  with  deglutition  and  arti- 
culation. No  increase  of  tlie  aphthee  about 
the  mouth.  No  pain  in  the  stomach,  head- 
ache, or  giddiness. 

19th. — Perspired  a  good  deal  last  night, 
and  felt  this  morning  very  weak  and  rest- 
less. The  countenance  is  still  remarkable 
for  the  expression  of  complete  indifference 
it  exhibits.  He  is  very  thin  and  pale.  Tho 
organs  of  the  senses  do  not  appear  to  be  at 
all  affected.  No  headache  or  giddiness. 
He  is  slow  in  giving  utterance  to  liis  ideas, 
but  in  other  respects  perfectly  rational. 
Mouth  continues  very  sticky  and  dry. 
There  is  a  slight  hacking  cough,  rather 
more  frequent  than  it  was  before,  but  with- 
out expectoration.  Sleeps  very  badly. 
Bkin  hot  and  dry.  Extremities  warm. 
He  has  had  a  good  deal  of  pain  and  spasm 
in  the  stomach  to-day,  which  is,  however, 
not  tender  on  pressure.  No  pain  in  iliac 
fossa  to-day.  No  appetite,  and  has  not 
been  able  to  eat  any  thing  to-day.  Bowels 
not  open  to-dav.  Last  night  they  were  so 
once :  tho  stools  slightly  tinged  with  blood, 
and  very  offensive.  Urine,  sp.  gr.  1027. 
Nitric  acid  producing  the  same  black  and 
brown  colour  when  a  few  drops  are  added, 
bat  which  is  taken  up  by  the  addition  of 
a  little  mora. 

21st. — Yesterday  he  was  very  ill,  and 
much  purged,  and  whatever  liquids  he 
took  brought  on  a  motion.  The  first  mo- 
tion passed  was  somewhat  bloody,  contain- 
ing a  number  of  small  clots  about  the  size 
of  small  peas  floating  in  it.  The  remainder 
•were  fecal,  bnt  all  excessively  offensive,  the 
odour  bearing  great  analogy  to  that  of 
cancerous  discharges.   He  aid  not  faint, 


but  was  very  nearly  doing  so  once  or  twice, 
but  recovered  after  taking  some  wine.  He 
was  ordered — Tinct.  Opii,  niv. ;  Mist. 
Camph.  3j.  2da  q.  q.  hora.  Ho  took  one 
dose  of  this,  and  felt  greatly  relieved  by  it. 

To-day  he  says  ho  feels  much  stronger  than 
yesterday.  There  are  no  sweats,  but  he  does 
not  feel  cold.  Skin  rather  hot  and  dry.  Ex- 
tremities warm.  The  expression  of  his 
countenance  continues  the  same.  It  is  very 
pale  and  thin.  His  whole  body  is  very 
much  emaciated,  so  that  the  form  of  the 
skeleton  can  bo  traced  through  the  skin 
everywhere.  Eyes  and  jaws  are  prominent. 
No  dimness  of  sight,  but  all  the  day  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  tinnitus  aurium. 
His  smell  is  unaffected,  but  his  taste  quite 
gone.  His  mouth  continues  very  dry,  and 
his  articulation  is  still  very  unintelligible. 
No  headache.  Slight  giddiness.  No  dream- 
ing, wakefulness,  or  throbbing  in  the 
head.  He  slept  pretty  well  last  night. 
The  whole  body,  especially  the  hands,  seem 
to  be  affected  with  nervous  tremors.  No 
cough  or  pain  in  the  chest  whatever. 
Pulse  120,  weaker  than  before.  Tongue 
still  dry  and  red,  but  no  more  aphthae. 
Some  difficulty  in  deglutition.  Abdomen 
is  certainly  less  prominent  to-day,  but  still 
too  full.  Vocal  fremitus  also  felt  in  it. 
Somo  tenderness  in  the  left  hypochondrium 
on  deep  pressure,  but  more  in  the  right 
iliac  fossa.  No  appetite,  but  a  good  deal 
of  thiret.  Yesterday  lie  had  rather  more 
appetite,  and  was  enabled  to  eat  half  a  solo 
for  his  dinner.  To-day  he  has  eaten  one 
or  two  cheese-cakes.  They  did  not  bring 
on  the  sensation  of  pain  or  fulness  as  be- 
fore. Bowels  not  open.  No  pain  over 
liver. 

From  tins  time  the  patient  continued 
to  become  weaker  and  weaker.  About 
10  o'clock  p.m.  he  seemed  to  be  in  excessive 
pain  until  about  2  o'clock,  and  groaned  a 
good  deaL    He  died  at  3  p.m. 

[To  be  continued.] 


SOYAL  COLLEGE  OE  8TF.GEOWS. 

Gentlemen  admitted  members  on  .the 
19th  inst. :— Messrs.  F.  C.  Ronalds— W. 
F.  Dixie— S.  Morris— N.  H.  Stevens— GL 
F.  Lane— W.  Derbyshire— S.  S.  Roden— 
A.  Johnston  —  H.  R.  Stevenson — J.  S. 
Wills. 

Admitted  on  the  23d  inst. : — Messrs.  <J. 
Salter— R.  C.  Perkin— J.  T.  Williams— 
Gk  W.  Bridgeman— J.  W.  Keyworth— W. 
H.  Adley— T.  E.  Evershcd— W.  S.  Steele 
— H.  J.  Stormont— H.  S.  Gaye— R.  T. 
Buckle— W.  T.  Juxton— W.  Dingley. 
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COMPARATIVE    LIBERALITY     OF  BBITIRH 
HBDICAL  COLLEGES. 

Sib, — In  one  of  the  leading  articles  of 
your  journal  of  to-day,  yon  remark,  in 
■peaking  of  the  liberality  and  illiberality 
of  the  Tarioua  British  medical  colleges, 
that  "  the  London  Colleges  hare  taken  the 
initiative,  in  liberally  throwing  open  their 
examinations  to  the  possessors  of  British 
licenses  or  diplomas." 

This  statement  however,  with  all  due 
deference  to  you,  I  beg  to  tell  you  is  not 
strictly  correct,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  i — 

A  short  time  ago,  before  the  passing  of 
the  new  charter  of  the  Glasgow  Faculty,  of 
which  I  am  a  Licentiate,  I  was  desirous  of 
passing  the  examination  of  the  London 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  for  this 
purpose  wrote  to  Mr.  Bel  four,  stating  my 
wishes,  and  asking  him  whether,  by  pre- 
senting my  Faculty  License,  I  could  be 
admitted  for  examination  at  the  above- 
named  College.  With  that  polite  attention 
which  Mr.  13  elf  our  always  evinces  when 
written  to,  he  at  once  replied  to  my 
question  by  note,  informing  me  "  that  I 
was  not  entitled  to  offer  myself  as  a  can- 
ditate  for  the  diploma  under  the  circum- 
stances mentioned, — the  Faculty  of  Glasgow 
not  being  a  College  of  Surgeons."  I  was 
thus  at  once  unexpectedly  checked  in  my 
hopes  of  obtaining  the  same  liberality  from 
the  London  College  as  that  which  I  knew 
they  allowed  to  Licentiates  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh. 

It  is  true  indeed,  as  Mr.  Belfour  says, 
that  the  Glasgow  Faculty  is  not  verbally 
a  College  of  Surgeons,  and  I  know  that  the 
laws  ox  the  London  College  rule,  that  the 
diploma,  license,  or  degree,  presented  by  a 
surgeon  already  qualified,  must  be  from 
one  of  the  legally  constituted  College*  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  hence  I  cannot 
complain  of  any  fault  being  made  in  carry* 
ing  out  the  exact  wording  of  the  law ;  but 
I  can  complain,  and  that  right  justly,  of 
the  spirit  of  illiberality  and  partiality 
shown  by  the  College  in  refusing  to  admit 
for  examination  the  Licentiate  of  an  ex- 
amining body,  whose  curriculum  and  test 
of  knowledge  is  as  stringent  as  that  of  any 
other,  simply  because  the  term  Royal 
College  does  not  take  the  place  of  Faculty. 
Still  more  I  can  accuse  the  College  of 
dealing  unfairly  in  a  distinction  of  pri- 
vilege which  they  make  between  the 
Licentiates  and  Fellows  of  the  Glasgow 
Faculty  itself,  since  they  accept  the 
certificates   of    Hospital    Surgeons  or 


Lecturers,  who  are  Members  or  Fellows  of 
the  Faculty,  whereas  their  laws  clearly 
state  that  no  certificates  will  be  recognised 
unless  the  surgeons  or  teachers  be  members 
of  some  legally  constituted  College  of 
Surgeons  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Now 
why,  I  ask,  do  they  not  follow  out  the  strict 
letter  of  their  law  in  this  instance  also, 
and  say  to  all  the  teachers  who  are  only 
Members  or  Fellows  of  the  Glasgow 
Faculty,  we  cannot  receive  the  certificates 
signed  by  you  Fellows,  your  body  not 
being  a  College  of  Surgeons  P  But  this  is 
never  done,  under  any  circumstances,  and 
we  must  therefore  suppose  that  the  London 
College  looks  upon  the  Faculty  as  a  College 
in  the  person  of  a  Fellow,  but  as  a  Faculty, 
i.  e.  no  College,  in  that  of  a  Licentiate. 

I  would  not  have  ventured  so  far  to 
trespass  on  your  valuable  space,  but  that  I 
was  anxious  to  correct  your  notion  as 
to  the  extreme  liberality  of  one  of  the 
London  Colleges  in  the  matter  of  ex- 
aminations. • 

With  a  feeling  of  pride  in  having  the 
honour  to  belong  to  that  body  of  medical 
men,  who,  though  of  the  oldest  standing- 
are  the  first  to  cast  away  ancient  and 
ridiculous  privileges,  and  to  set  the 
excellent  example  of  sacrificing  individual 
rights  for  the  general  good  of  the  pro- 
fession, 

I  have  the  honour,  sir,  to  remain, 
Tour  very  obedient  servant, 

B.  W.  RlCHABDSOH, 
L.F.P.  &  S.  Glas. 

Hortiake,  Surrey, 

July  ISth,  1850. 


COFFEE  A  BSMEDY  FOB  HOOPING-COUGH. 

Db.  Jclbb  GtiTOT  considers  the  seat  of 
hooping-cough  to  be  exclusively  the  diges- 
tive organs,  particularly  the  stomach  and 
pharynx ;  the  cough  and  convulsive 
movements  of  the  larynx  being  caused  by 
pruritic  irritation  of  the  pharynx,  sympa- 
thetic of  the  disorder  of  the  digestive 
organs.  The  same  physician  has  found  the 
adminis  traticm  of  one  or  more  spoonfuls  of 
infusion  of  coffee,  according  to  the  patient's 
age,  after  each  meal,  sufficient  to  cure  the 
most  obstinate  cases.  This  property  of 
coffee  was  .discovered  accidentally  by  Dr. 
Guyot  while  attending  a  very  severe  case 
of  the  disease.— L'  Union  Medieale. 

*»•  It  may  be  observed  that  Dr.  Guyot 
gives  no  facts  in  support  of  his  "  pruritic 
theory"  of  hooping-cough.  If  his  views  be 
correct,  it  is  at  least  remarkable,  that  so 
closely  as  pathological  anatomy  has  searched 
for  a  cause  of  hooping-cough,  it  should 
have  overlooked  what  lay  at  tho  very  en- 
trance of  the  air-passages.  %  . 
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Addison,  Thomas,  Esq.  M.D. ;  Brodie,  Sir 
B.  C.  Bart.  F.R.S. ;  Burnett,  Sir  William, 
Knt.K.C.H. ;  Bright,  Richard,  Esq.  M.D. ; 
Clarke,  Sir  C.  M.,  Bart.  M.D.  P.R.S.; 
Dale,  Rev.  Thomas,  M.A.,  Conon  Res.  of 
St.  Paul's  ;  Grainger,  R.  D.  Esq.  F.R.S. ; 
Havilaad,  J.  Esq.  M.D.,  Reg.  Prof,  of  Phy- 
sic, Cambridge ;  Hastings,  Sir  Charles, 
Knt.  M.D.,  Worcester;  McGrigor,  Sir 
James,  Bart.  K.C.T.S. ;  Nusaey,  John,  Esq. 
U3.A.  t  Propert,  John,  Esq.  M.R.OS. ; 
Roupell,  G.  L.  Esq.  M.D. ;  Smith,  Thomas 
Soushwood,  Esq.  M.D.;  Sykes,  CoL  P.R.S.  j 
Watson,  Thomas,  Esq.  M.  D. ;  Bryson,  A. 
M St.  R.N. ;  Busk,  G-.  Esq.  Surgeon,  Dread- 
nought ;  Bird,  James,  M  J). ;  Bell,  Jacob, 
Esq. ;  Bird,  Golding,  M.D. ;  Carpenter,  W. 
B. ;  Gull, W.W. M.D;  Greenhalgh,R.Esq.; 
Hilsham,  A  M.D. ;  Hunt,  T.Esq. ;  Head- 
land, E.  Esq. ;  Jenner,  W.  M.D. ;  La- 
tham, R.  Gordon,  M.D.  F.R.S. ;  Leeson, 
H.  B.  M.D.  Greenwich;  M'Williams,  J.O. 
M.D. ;  Marson,  J.  Esq.  Res.  Surg. 
Small-Pox  Hospital;  Parker,  E.  Esq., 
M.D. ;  Percivall,  W.  Esq.  M.R.C.S.  Vet. 
Surg.  1st  Life  Guards ;  Snow,  J.  M.D. ; 
Sibson,  T.  M.D ;  Simon,  J.  Esq. ;  Sieve- 
king,  F.  M.D.;  Seaton,  E.  C.  M.D.; 
Walsh,  0.  R.  Esq. 

OBITCABT. 

On  the  16th  inst.,  at  his  house  at  Hackney, 
John  Mordaunt,  Esq.,  surgeon. 
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ON  THE  MORBID  APPEABANCES  IN  ABM* 
NICAL  POiaONINO,  ETC.  J  WITH  MEDICO- 
LEGAL 0BSBBVATI0H8.  BY  T.  6.  GEO* 
OHXQAN,  M.D.,  FELL.  AND  PHOF.  FOB. 
USD.,  BOX.  COLL.  OF  SOBG.,  IKE  LAND. 

[The  following  communioatdon  has  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Dublin  Medical 
Press,  and  a  copy  of  it  has  been  forwarded 
to  us  by  the  author.  Tbe  paper  may  be 
regarded  as  a  very  valuable  contribution  to 
Pathology.] 
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THE  GENERAL  PEAOTTTTOIOfBS*  INOOEFO- 
HATION  BILL. 

On  Tuesday  last  Mr.  Wyld  moved  the 
House  of  Commons  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  incorporate  the  general  practitioners 
of  surgery,  medicine,  and  midwifery,  and 
said,  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to 
detain  the  house  more  than  a  few  moments, 
as  he  was  happy  to  state  that  he  had  ob- 
tained the  assent  of  the  Home  Secretary  to 
the  introduction  of  his  bill.  The  object  of 
his  motion  was  to  incorporate  the  general 
medical  practitioners,  and  to  give  them  the 
power  to  institute  examinations  into  the 
qualifications  of  those  who  wished  to 
pursue  the  general  practice  of  the  medical 

Erofession.  He  merely  proposed  to  lay  the 
ill  upon  the  tabic,  as  he  did  not  intend  to 
take  any  action  upon  it  during  the  present 
session  of  Parliament. 

Colonel  Thompson  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  agreed  to ;  and  leave  was  given 
to  bring  in  the  bilL 

THE  CHOLEBA  AT  MALTA. 
Letters  from  Malta  of  the  12th  instant 
announce  that  the  cholera  was  rapidly  de- 
clining. Quarantine  had  been  established 
at  Naples  of  21  days,  at  Leghorn  7  days, 
and  Corfu  10  days,  on  all  arrivals  from 
Malta,  according  to  the  last  accounts.  On 
the  10th  instant,  the  Governor  of  Malta, 
as  President  of  the  Council,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing report  on  the  attacks  and  deaths 
from  the  9th  of  June  to  the  10th  of  July  : 
— Of  the  population,  122  attacks  and  89 
deaths;  in  the  fleet,  32  attacks  and  18 
deaths ;  in  the  garrison,  19  attacks  and  19 
deaths.  Total  cases,  178;  total  deaths, 
126. 

PBOFES80BSHIP  OF  BUKGSBT,  UNITEB8ITY 
OF  GLASGOW. 

We  understand  that  Dr.  James  Adair 
Lawrie  has  been  appointed  to  the  Profes- 
sorship of  Surgery  in  the  University, 
vacant  by  the  demise  of  the  late  lamented 
Dr.  Burns.  Dr.  Lawrie  has  for  some  time 
occupied  a  similar  office  in  the  Ander- 
sonian  University.  The  appointment  is  in 
the  gift  of  the  Crown. 

EPIDEMIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  oenxbal  meeting  of  this  Society  will 
be  held  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  on 
Tuesday  next,  the  30th  of  July,  at  8  p.m., 
Lord  Ashley  in  the  chair.  At  this  meet- 
ing the  following  gentlemen  will  be  nomi- 
nated President,  Benjamin  Guy  Babing- 
ton,Esq.M.D.F.R.S.&c.i  Viee-PrttidtnU, 


The  increase  of  the  crime  of  poisoning  of 
bite  years  has  bocomo  not  alone  a  matter 
of  serious  social  import,  but  has  tended  to 
invest  toxicologies!  inquiries  with  an  addi- 
tional interest  to  the  physician,  both  in  his 
public  and  curative  relations.  Of  the 
various  substances  resorted  to  for  criminal 
purposes,  the  arsenical  compounds  rank 
undoubtedly  foremost, both  as  to  the  greater 
frequency  of  their  employment,  and  as 
relates  to  the  delicacy,  variety,  and  gravity 
of  the  questions  to  which  they  give  rise  in 
medico-legal  practice. 

Thegreatimportanoeofthe  study  of  arsa- 
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nical  poisoning  clearly  appears  from  sta- 
tistical evidence  collected  in  England  and 
France. 

Thus  of  543  cases  of  poisoning  which 
formed  the  subjects  of  coroners'  inquisitions 
in  England  and  Wales  during  two  years, 
186  were  of  this  nature. 

Of  285  cases  which  occurred  in  France 
in  fourteen  years,  199  were  arsenical. 

Of  97  poisonings  in  Ireland  which  have 
been  brought  under  my  notice,  and  in 
which  the  special  substance  administered 
was  determined,  no  less  than  72  were  arse- 
nical, or  three-quarters  of  the  whole. 
.  A  case  of  this  nature  having  been  lately 
submitted  to  me,  I  propose,  in  the  first 
instance,  exhibiting  toe  morbid  parts  to 
the  Society,*  and  afterwards  to  offer  some 
general  observations  on  the  appearances 
which  have  presented  themselves  in  other 
instances  which  I  have  investigated,  to- 
gether with  some  additional  remarks  on 
certain  other  points  in  the  history  of  arse- 
nical poisoning.  The  specimen  laid  upon 
the  table  is  the  stomach  of  a  female  past 
the  middle  age,  who  died  from  the  effects 
of  arsenic  under  the  usual  symptoms  of 
gastro-intestiual  irritation,  after  an  illness 
of  sixteen  hours.  The  organ  having  been 
transmitted  to  me  with  a  view  to  the  de- 
tection of  the  poison,  I  observed  the 
following  appearances  a  week  after  death, 
at  which  period  the  body  was  exhumed, 
and  found  free  from  any  trace  of  putre- 
faction. 

The  peritoneal  coat  presented  a  diffused, 
red,  and  towards  the  splenic  end  a  brownish 
tint.  There  was  a  marked  contraction  of  the 
muscular  coat  about  three  inches  from  the 
pylorus.  An  uniform  reddish  fluid  (twelve 
fluid  ounces),  of  the  consistence  of  thin 
gruel,  and  depositing  brown  flocculi,  formed 
the  contents,  which  were  of  an  acid  reaction, 
indicated  freely  the  presence  of  arsenious 
acid  in  solution,  and  included  a  considerable 
quantity  of  insoluble  hannatosine.  The 
mucous  membrane  was  found  at  the  splenic 
end  of  a  mottled  reddish  brown  colour, 
covering  a  stratum  of  coarse  ramiform  vas- 
cularity (in  the  submucous  tissue),  soft, 
and  presenting  a  few  petechial  ecchymoses, 
and  one  or  two  erosions  (of  the  area  of  a 
fourpence),  with  an  undefined  border, 
which  exposed  the  unaltered  submucous 
coat.  The  body  of  the  organ  (as  far  as  the 
contraction)  exhibited  a  remarkable  arrange- 
ment of  dork  blackish  purple  streaks  of  ex- 
travasated  blood,  deposited  in  the  substance 
of  a  softened  mucous  membrano,  and  capa- 
ble of  ready  removal  by  the  nail,  which  laid 
bare  the  sound  submucous  texture.  These 
streaks  (which  affected  for  the  most  part 


•  Read  before  the  Surgical  Society  of  Ireland, 
Jan.  36, 1850. 


the  direction  of  the  long  axis)  were  of  trivial 
thickness,  scarcely  elevated,  flattened  on 
the  surface,  and  made  up  of  a  close  aggre- 
gation of  irregular  blotches.  Amongst 
these  lines  there  were  interspersed  a  few 
of  the  lighter-coloured  petechial  (fluid) 
ecchymoses,  observed  at  the  splenic  end. 
The  remainder  of  the  mucous  membrane 
was  of  a  brown  red,  which  abruptly  ceased 
at  the  contraction,  between  which,  and  the 

Eylorus,  the  membrane  whero  untinged  by 
de  was  grey,  and  coated  with  viscid  opaque 
mucus  of  the  same  colour.  The  mucous 
membrane  generally  was  softened,  not  ca- 
pable of  being  peeled  off  at  the  splenic  end, 
but  yielding  on  traction  in  the  body  and 
towards  the  pylorus,  flaps  of  one  quarter 
and  half  an  inch  respectively.  The  sub- 
mucous coat,  except  at  the  great  tuberosity, 
seemed  free  from  injection.  There  was  no 
trace  of  true  ulceration  in  any  part  of  the 
organ.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  duo- 
denum was  reddish,  and  apparently  a  little 
thickened,  and  presented  ou  oval  ulcer  of 
the  size  of  sixpence,  with  a  tliick  elevated 
edge,  its  surface  exposing  the  submucous, 
and  in  the  centre  the  muscular  coat.  As 
the  patient  had  previously  complained  of 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  it  is  pro- 
bable from  this  (and  other  considerations) 
that  the  above  ulcer  was  the  result  of  ante- 
cedent disease.*  The  softening  of  the 
mucous  membrane  in  the  present  case  seems 
referable  to  the  prolonged  action  of  the 
contents  during  a  week's  inhumation,  and 
not  to  the  influence  of  the  poison,  which, 
in  my  experience,  has  not  been  observed  to 
produce  that  effect.  The  heart  and  lungs 
were  reported  in  the  present  case  to  have 
been  natural.  The  stomach  at  the  end  of 
four  weeks  was  scarcely  altered,  as  I  shall 
further  explain  when  alluding  to  the  anti- 
septic influence  of  arsenic.  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  the  general  consideration  of  the 
morbid  conditions  which  obtain  in  arsenical 
poisoning,  confining  myself  on  tlie  present 
occasion  to  the  stomach,  both  as  being  the 
organ  which  presents  the  most  striking  and 
varied  appearances,  and  being  also  that 
which  I  nave  enjoyed  the  most  extended 
opportunities  of  examining,  t 

•  I  examined  not  long  since  the  duodenum  of 
a  gentleman  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of 
age,  who  died  of  perforating  ulcer  of  that  part 
under  circumstances  incompatible  with  the  sup. 
position  of  poisoning. 

t  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  post- 
mortem inspection  in  cases  of  poisoning  is  too 
generally  confined  by  practitioners  to  the  abdo- 
minal cavity,  and  in  some  cases  to  the  stomach 
alone,  and  thus  that  much  matter  of  great  inte- 
rest and  importance  in  medico- legal  hiatory  Is 
lost.  The  appearances  which  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  observe  in  the  heart,  lungs,  and  blood, 
have  been  in  some  cases  remarkable.  In  the 
first,  endocardial  (petechial)  ecchymoses  in  both 
ventricles;  in  the  lungs,  intense  congestion,  ap- 
proaching in  appearance  to  pulmonary  apoplexy 
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The  morbid  alterations  produced  in  the 
atomaoh  by  the  action  of  arsenioua  wad, 
•rising  as  they  do  either  from  its  local  in- 
fluence as  an  irritant,  or  indirectly  from  its 
absorption,  and  being  independent  of  any 
corrosive  agency,*  cannot  of  course  be  oon- 
sidered  distinctive.  From  this  circumstance, 
however,  they  are  well  fitted  to  convey  to 
the  in  experienced  examiner  a  correct  idea 
of  the  appearances  to  be  expected  in  irritant 
poisoning  at  large.  To  these  oommon  signs 
there  are  occasionally  superadded  some  of 
a  peculiar  nature,  arising  out  of  the  physical 
properties  of  arsenic,  to  be  afterwards 
described.  The  following  results  have  been 
arrived  at  from  the  examination  of  sixteen 
fatal  cases 

1st.  All  (with  one  exception,  in  which 
maceration  had  altered  the  parts,)  exhibited 
signs  of  irritation  hr*the  form  either  of  — e, 
vascular  injection,  6,  ecchymoses,  ore,  co- 
louration. The  mucous  membrane  was 
engaged  in  fifteen;  the  submucous  coats 
alto,  in  five ;  the  peritoneal  in  two ;  and  the 
venous  arrangement  of  the  great  extremity 
in  one  case. 

The  ramiform  vascularity  I  have  only 
found  in  the  submucous  coat,  which  seems 
also  not  subject  to  any  of  the  other  varieties 
of  injection.  The  punctifonn,  or  closely 
stellate,  is  by  far  the  most  common  variety, 
occupying  extensive  tracts  of  the  mucous 
surface,  and  either  uniformly  distributed, 
or  disposed  in  sinuous  lines  or  scattered 
patches.  The  striated  vascularity  I  have 
met  with  but  in  one  instance. 

2nd.  Diffuse  redness,  although  more  fre- 
quently present,  according  to  my  experience, 
than  any  other  deviation  from  the  natural 
state,  I  have  not  enumerated  under  the 
head  of  vascular  injection,  since,  without 
denying  its  occasional  morbid  character, 
I  feel  disposed  to  view  it  as  a  pseudo-morbid 
change  resulting  from  the  influence  of 
transudation  aud  imbibition  on  the  punc- 
tuated vascularity.   Accordingly,  I  have 


and  general  bronchitis,  which  latter  I  have  more 
than  once  found  indicated  by  physical  signs  dur- 
ing life.  The  condition  of  the  blood  I  have 
found  variable,  sometimes  coagulated  in  the 
heart,  and  fluid  in  the  great  veins  (as  happens  in 
various  other  forms  of  death),  and  occasionally 
viscid- in  the  pulmonary  vessels.  In  one  iu- 
■t«nce.  examined  ten  hours  after  death,  the  fluid 
blood  removed  from  the  venous  system  coagu- 
lated in  the  receiving  vessel,  affording  a  milky 
serosa. 

*  In  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term  "cor- 
rosion," which  is  understood  to  imply  such  che- 
mical action  as  issues  la  alteration  of  the  colour 
or  consistence  of  the  part :  it  is  not,  however,  to 
be  inferred  from  the  absence  of  the  latter  re- 
sults, that  no  chemical  influences  are  mutually 
exercised  by  the  poison  and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane t  each,  in  the  ease  of  araenious  acid,  are 
most  probably  in  operation,  and  for  aught  that 
can  be  affirmed  to  the  contrary,  may  be  the  cause 
of  its  irritant  action  en  mucous,  and  its  sphace- 
lating effect  on  ulcerated  surfaces. 


observed  the  latter  to  degenerate  into  diffuse 
redness  by  the  influence  of  time  and  expo- 
sure to  the  action  of  the  stomachic  contents* 
The  diffuse  redness  may  exist  alone  or  is 
combination  with  other  results  of  irrita- 
tion. 

3rd.  Ecohymosis  as  a  consequence  of  ar- 
senical poisoning  has  presented  itself  to  my 
observation  under  the  form  of— a,  well- 
defined  blotches,  oval,  angular,  or  circular, 
and  generally  small;  or  ft,  of  lengthy  streaks, 
parallel  or  areolated.  Both  are  formed  Of  a 
thin  stratum  of  altered,  nearly  black,  and 
apparently  coagulated  blood,  deposited  in 
the  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane.  They 
are  scarcely  elevated,  and  (the  mucous 
membrane  at  the  point  occupied  being  much 
softened)  ass  readily  removed  by  gentle 
scraping,  leaving  behind  an  erosion  of  cor- 
responding figure.  A  variety  of  ecchymosia 
which  I  venture  to  designate  the  petechial 
(seen  in  five  cases)  is  essentially  different 
from  the  foregoing.  It  consists  of  invariably 
small  and  rather  florid  blotches  of  fluid 
blood,  thinly  scattered  for  the  most  part 
en  the  summits  of  the  rugee,  and  unaccom- 
panied by  softening  of  the  membrane.  This 
condition  might  be  confounded  by  the  in- 
experienced observer  with  the  punctuated 
injection,  from  which,  however,  it  is  readily 
distinguished  by  the  lens,  which  reveals  the 
vessels  of  the  latter. 

The  ecchymoses  just  described  do  not 
appear  to  me  to  result,  aa  might  be  supposed, 
from  the  lodgment  of  small  masses  or  pais 
tides  of  the  poison  on  the  mucous  surface, 
which  I  have  not  observed  in  any  instance. 
On  the  contrary,  I  have  seen  them  produced 
by  fluid  poisons,  as  ardent  spirits,&c.,  which 
can  only  act  by  creating  a  violent  determi- 
nation of  blood  to  the  entire  surface,  and 
consequent  rupture  of  the  weaker  vessels. 
One  at  least  of  these  conditions  may  more- 
over exist  under  circumstances  in  which 
the  poison  could  have  only  reached  the  af- 
fected part  by  absorption ;  aa  in  the  external 
application  of  arsenic,  or  where  the  spots 
involve  the  endocardial  membrane.  The 
only  effect  which  I  have  observed  as  strictly 
traceable  to  the  local  action  of  arsenic  on 
the  mucous  coat,  is  a  fungous  thickening 
(forming  an  elevated  ridge  or  circular  raised 
patch),  with  or  without  the  effusion  of 
lymph,  and  surmounted  by  adherent 
arsenic* 

It  is  possible  that  the  non- occurrence  of 
sloughing  of  the  mucous  membrane,  from 


*  In  one  case  (fatal  in  twelve  hoars)  numerous, 
patches  of  tough,  coriaceous  fibriae,  some  of 
them  of  large  size,  were  discovered  strongly-ad- 
herent to  the  mucous  surface,  which,  to  a  corre- 
sponding extent,  was  intensely  vascular  and 
greatly  thickened.  la  another  there  were  two. 
ridges  much  elevated  (formed  solely  by  toe  1  ta- 
in jr  membrane),  and  crested  with  a  mixed  coat- 
ing of  arsenioas  add  and  mucus. 
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the,  local  contact  of  arsenic,  is  doe  either  to 
it*  high  vitality,  or  to  a  partial  protection 
of  it b  surface  by  these  mucous  or  fibrinous 
effusions. 

4th.  Erosion  of  the  lining  membrane  I  hare 
met  with  in  one-fourth  of  thecasea  examined, 
and  under  two  forms.  1.  The  circular. 
2.  Long  narrow  sinuous  streaks.  Both  ex- 
pose the  submucous  coat.  The  former, 
which  generally  occupies  the  splenic  end, 
presents  a  soft  undefined  nonelevatod  margin 
tree  from  red  colouration.  The  margins  of 
the  eroded  streaks,  on  the  contrary,  an 
sharp.  A  careful  examination  of  these 
erosions  has  impressed  me  with  the  belief 
that  they  are  produced  by  the  removal  of  the 
mucous  membrane  where  occupied  by  the 
black  extravasation.  Accordingly,  .they  can 
be  produced  by  gently  scraping  the  latter ; 
and  in  one  instance  (fatal  in  thirty -six  hours) 
in  which  I  found  extensive  linear  erosion,  a 
portion  of  the  eroded  surface  was  found  still 
coated  with  the  black  matter. 

I  have  never  encountered  true  ulceration 
of  the  stomach  in  arsenical  poisoning,  al- 
though I  have  seen  it  extremely  well  de- 
fined on  the  posterior  part  of  the  buccal 
mucous  membrane  (in  a  case  fatal  in  four 
days  and  a  half.) 

I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  tofteniny 
of  the  mucous  tunic  to  the  action  of  ar- 
senic, not  having  seen  it  in  eases  examined 
sufficiently  early  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  its  pseudo-morbid  origin.  From  the 
great  tenuity  of  the  membrane  at  the  sple- 
nic end,  a  very  short  contact  with  the 
contents  will  Buffice  to  produce  considerable 
softening,  particularly  when  the  latter  (as 
often  occurs)  have  a  decidedly  acid  reac- 
tion. In  such  I  have  witnessed  from  the 
latter  cause,  in  arsenical  poisoning,  another 
pseudo-morbid  change;  namely,  extensive 
brownish  black  staining  of  the  mucous  sur- 
face of  the  splenic  end,  similar  to  what  is 
occasionally  seen  from  the  action  of  oxalic 
acid.  This  arises  from  the  influence  of 
gastric  acid  (lactic  ?)  on  the  blood  contained 
in  the  highly  inflamed  mucous  surface ;  and 
a  like  colour  is  imparted  to  the  contents 
when  bloody.  Although  softening  of  the 
mucous  membrane  appears  not  an  unequi- 
vocal result  of  the  influence  of  arsenic,  to 
the  latter  it  may  be  referred. 

4th.  Diminished  adkuion  of  the  mucous 
to  the  submucous  coat.  This  is  beat  ob- 
served at  the  pyloric  third,  where  traction 
will  often  furnish  a  flake  of  an  inch  and  a 
half  to  two  inches  in  length,  being  proba- 
bly three  or  four  times  the  natural  amount. 

Having  spoken  of  the  mucous  and  sub* 
mucous  membranes,  I  have  only  to  state, 
that  in  two  instances  I  have  observed  dif- 
fuse red  colouration,  and  in  two,  oapilli- 
form  injection  of  the  peritoneal  coat,  with- 
out effusion  of.fibrine  or  serum. 


The  examination  of  the  physical  charac- 
ters of  the  stomachic  contents  is  a  matter 
of  much  importance  in  medico-legal  in- 
quiries, and  will  be  often  found  to  elucidate, 
in  e  most  unexpected  manner,  questions 
which  may  involve  the  life  of  an  accused 
party.  Thus,  in  one  instance  which  fell 
under  my  notice,  the  determination  of  the 
nature  of  a  solitary  seed  found  on  the  mu- 
cous em-face  became  of  serious  moment. 
In -another,  the  discovery  of  grains  of  shot 
in  the  colon,  furnished  me  the  means  of 
affording  sufficient  legal  evidence  for  the 
identification  of  a  body  buried  several 
weeks,  in  which  there  had  been  no  label 
affixed  to  the  coffin,  and  where  the  counte- 
nance was.  toe  much  altered  to  be  recog- 
nized. Except  where  the  contents  deposit 
grains  of  arsenic  (which  I  have  met  in  two 
cases),  they  do  not  for  the  most  part  pre- 
sent anything  to  distinguish  them  from 
those  observed  in  other  forms  of  non-corro- 
sive irritant  poisoning.  For  the  more  ac- 
curate information,  however,  of  the  inex- 
perienced inquirer,  I  subjoin*  the  numeri- 
cal result*  of  the  conditions  observed,  pre- 
mising that  the  most  usual  combinations 
of  them  are,  probably— 1.  The  thick,  and 
turbid,  and  bloody  (insoluble  hssmatosine) ; 
and  2.  The  copious,  viscid,  and  bilious  - 
(brown  or  green).  In  alluding  to  the 
pseudo-morbid  changes  produced  in  the 
stomach  at  ulterior  periods,  the  modifying 
influence  of  putrefactive  gases  on  deposited 
arsenic,  and  the  consequent  formation  of 
sulphuret  of  arsenic,  need  scarcely  be  al- 
luded to,  being  now  well  known  to  medical 
jurists.  A  condition,  however,  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  has  presented  itself  to  my 
notice,  which  is  capable  of  leading  to  mis- 
take—namely, a  copious  deposit  of  adhe-  * 
rent  yellowish  white  crystals  of  photphat* 
of  maguNia  and  ammonia  on  its  surface. 
This  occurred  in  a  case  of  arsenical  poison- 
ing exhumed  after  forty-seven  days,  and 
was  evidently  a  post-mortem  change,  as  it 
was  present  also  in  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  heart.f 

The  peritoneal  surface  also  of  the  liver, 
in  contact  with  the  stomach,  in  some  in- 
stances, presents  a  deposit  of  a  white  gra- 
nular matter  (which,  in  a  case  of  arsenical 
poisoning,  I  have  known  mistaken  for 
arsenic  supposed  to  have  transuded).  This 
I  have  found  to  consist  of  sulphate  of  lima. 
Its  mode  of  production  is  not  very  appa- 
rent. 

Although  it  is  no  part  of  my  present 

•  In  sixteen  cases  tee  content*  were— in  II, 

bloody ;  9,  turbid ;  6.  viscid ; a,  thick  $  5,  bilious; 
4,  flocculent;  8,  acid;  a,  rancid;  2,  foetid;  1, 
intensely  so,  without  putrefaction,  and  appa- 
rently from  stercoraceoas  regurgitation ;  1,  cof- 
fee-coloured. 

f  Professor  Apjohn  bss  described  a  similar 
condition  of  the  peritoneum. 
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purpose  to  enter  into  the  subject  of  the  | 
detection  of  the  poison,  I  shall  conclude 
the  notice  of  the  stomachic  contents  by  ob- 
serving generally,  that  the  mode  of  combi- 
nation of  the  poison  (when  discovered)  is 
also  liable  to  alteration  through  the  infln- 
ence  of  circumstances  which  have  come 
into  operation  antecedent  to  death.'  Thus 
I  have  seen  one  instance,  in  which  arse- 
nious  acid,  taken  by  •  smoide,  became  con- 
verted into  araenite  of  copper  by  the  anti- 
dotal employment  of  sulphate  of  copper 
followed  by  albumen.  Arsenioua  acid  is, 
however,  exempt  from  those  alterations  re- 
sulting from  the  action  of  animal  fluids  and 
tisanes,  which  sometimes  create  difficulty  in 
the  case  of  other  mineral  poisons. 

[To  be  continued.] 

ABSTRACT  O*  TffB  FTFTH  BEHlSS  O*  TBO- 
VB8SOS  W  ATTBCCOl'fl  KLXCTBO-PHYSIOtO- 
GICA1  BBBBABCHEB. 

Paet  I. — Upon  Induced  Contractions. 
THKexperiments detailed  in  SignorMasteoo- 
ci's  former  researches,  proved  that  no  signs 
of  an  electric  current  are  manifested  dnnng 
the  contraction  of  the  muscles,  and  there- 
fore that  induced  contraction  cannot  be  re- 
ferred to  that  agency .  The  following  new 
researches,  were  instituted  with  a  view  to 
the  discovery  of  the  nature  of  the  pheno- 
menon of  induced  contractions,  which  is  so 
obscure  and  at  the  same  time  so  important. 

Observing  that  the  slightest  discharges 
from  a  jar,  inappreciable  by  the  most  deli- 
cate of  our  electroscopes,  are  invariably 
sufficient  to  excite  violent  contractions  m  a 
frog,  it  appeared  agreeable  to  analogy  to 
suppose  that  the  cause  of  induced  contrac- 
tions might  reside  in  a  discharge  similar  to 
that  of  the  jar,  taking  place  in  the  muscle 
in  the  act  of  contracting.  If  that  had  been 
the  case,  it  would  no  longer  have  been  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  the  galvanometer 
should  give  no  indication  during  muscular 
contraction. 

Very  slight  discharges,  such  aa  are  eli- 
cited after  a  very  small  jar  has  been  dis- 
charged two  or  three  times  with  a  metallic 
arc,  were  passed  through  an  insulated  gal- 
vanoscopio  frog,  the  nerve  of  which  touched 
the  muscle  traversed  by  the  discharge. 

Thus  it  is  shown,  that  in  spite  of  the 
good  conductibility  of  muscle,  a  part  of  the 
discharge  esoapes  to  the  surface  and  tra- 
verses the  nerve  of  the  galvanoscopic  frog. 

This  phenomenon  is  still  more  remarka- 
ble when  the  nerve  of  the  galvanoscopio 
frog  is  laid  oat  on  a  metallic  surface,  through 
winch  the  shock  is  passed.  The  same  phe- 
nomenon was  manifested  when  a  non-con- 
ducting medium,  as  a  layer  of  turpentine 
of  such  depth  that  a  current  from  a  pile  of 
fifteen  couples  of  plates  could  not  penetrate 


it,  was  interposed  between  the  muscular 
mass  and  the  nerve  of  the  galvanoscopio 
frog. 

The  interposition  of  very  fine  plates  of 
mica  did  not  prevent,  though  they  dimi- 
nished, the  frequency  of  the  contractions. 

By  exposing  the  nervous  centres  of  ani- 
mals, and  placing  these  in  contact  with  the 
nerve  of  the  galvanoscopic  frog,  and  ex- 
citing muscular  contractions  and  other 
manifestation  of  the  nervous  force,  no  con- 
tractions were  excited  in  the  galvanoscopic 
frog :  while  on  the  other  hand,  contact  of 
the  galvanoscopio  frogs  with  the  muscles  of 
the  same  animal  when  in  a  state  of  contrac- 
tion, induced  contraction  through  their 
nerves. 

Hence  it  is  inferred,  ihai  the  phenomena 
of  induced  contraction  belong  exclusively 
to  the  imtele  in  the  stale  of  contraction. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  determine  by  direct 
experiment  whether  induced  contractions 
be  due  to  electric  discharges  produced 
during  the  contraction  of  the  muscle. 

Past  II.— Upon  the  phenomena  elicited  by 
the  passage  of  the  current  through  the 
Nerves  of  a  lining  Anitnal,  or  an  Animal 
recently  killed,  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  current '. 

The  direct  electric  current  transmitted 
along  the  course  of  a  nerve  exhausts  its  ex- 
citability 5  the  inverse  current  increases  it. 

The  following  experiment  illustrates  this 
part  of  the  subject,  which  has  been  studied 
m  all  its  Dealings  by  Signor  Matte uccL 
The  frog  prepared  in  the  usual  way  is  placed 
■stride  between  two  little  glasses  in  which 
the  reophorcs  of  a  Faraday  s  pile  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  elements  were  immersed.  It  is 
evident  that  one  of  the  limbs  is  traversed 
by  a  direct  current,  and  the  other  by  an  in- 
verse current. 

In  the  first  place,  the  two  limbs  contract 
both  on  closing  and  on  opening  the  circuit, 
after  which  there  is  contraction  of  the 
limb  traversed  by  the  direct  current  on 
closing  the  circuit ;  and  the  other  limb 
contracts  on  breaking  the  circuit ;  finally, 
only  one  limb  contracts,  viz.  that  of  the 
inverse  limb  on  the  cessation  of  the  passage 
of  the  current.  On  keeping  the  current 
closed  for  some  minutes,  we  invariably  re- 
mark that  the  inverse  limb,  which  contracts 
on  breaking  the  circle,  is  seized  with  a  per- 
manent contraction  of  a  decidedly  tonic 
character.  This  phenomenon  is  of  impor- 
tance, as  it  indicates  an  intimate  connection 
between  nervous  influence  and  the  action  of 
the  elect rie  current,  according  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  latter. 

The  phenomenon  manifests  itself  after 
the  current  has  been  passed  for  twenty-five 
or  thirty  minutes.  It  occurs  equally  on 
passing  the  current  through  the  nerves 
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"without  its  traversing  the  muscles ;  but 
iwrw  irhen  it  passes  through  muscle  alone. 
If  while  the  circle  remains  closed,  and  it 
has  been  previously  ascertained  that  the 
tetanic  contraction  will  follow  the  opening 
•of  the  circuit.,  the  nerve  be  divided  rapidly 
•t  the  precise  point  where  it  enters  the 
muscle,  the  limb  is  thrown  into  contraction 
without  its  remaining  in  a  state  of  tetanus. 
If,  instead  of  this,  the  nerve  be  divided 
higher  up  near  to  its  issue  from  the  spinal 
marrow,  then  the  tetanic  contraction  takes 
place  as  usual. 

The  previous  exhibition  of  narcotics  to 
the  extent  of  narcotism,  prevents  the  teta- 
nic contractions.  The  passage  of  the  in- 
verse current,  the  same  by  wliich  the  phe- 
nomenon is  produced,  puts  a  stop  to  the 
tetanic  contractions  in  two  or  three  seconds. 
If  the  direct  current  bo  passed,  it  ceases  in 
two  or  three  minutes.  The  same  pheno- 
mena occur  in  warm-blooded  animals,  only 
of  shorter  duration.  Tfo  electric  current  is 
in  circulation  in  the  nerves,'  neither  is  any 
eectricity  rendered  latent  by  the  passage  of 
the  inverse  current.  The  phenomenon  in 
question  belongs  to  the  yet  undetermined 
Telation  which  exists  between  nervous  in- 
fluence, and  the  action  of  the  electric  cur- 
rent according  to  the  direction  of  the 
latter.— Prom  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tion*. x 
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METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

.'Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer   39*814 

•>       ii       >•      Thermometer  ■   65"«J 

ftsV-regUiering  do.*  . . . .  Max.  NS1  If  In.  47' 
*  From  13  observations  daily.      11  San. 
•Haik,  hi  inches,  0-78.-  Sam  of  the  daily  obser- 
vations taken  at »  o'clock. 

.  Ms?f  boroloo  ical,— The  mean  temperature  of 
the  week  was  s°.o  «*•*«  the  mean  of  the  


BIRTHS  &  DEATHS jn  Tire  Metropolis 
During  the  Week  ending  Saturday,  July  to. 


BlSTHS. 

Males....  502 
Females..  601 


Deaths. 
Males....  434 
Females..  439 


I  IN 

Causes  of  Death, 

Ail  Causer    86x 

Specified  Causes   858 

I.  Zymetie  for  Epidemic,  Endemic, 

Contagious*  Diaeasw....  1*8 

Sporadic  Piietuet,  vis.— 

1 .  Dropsy ,  Cancer,  &c.   59 

9.  Brain,  Spinal  Marrow,  Nerves, 

and  Senses    %\f 

4 .  Heart  and  Bloodvessels   11 

6.  Lungs  nnd  onrans  of  Respiration  89 

6.  Stomach,  Liver,  «tc   n 

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys.  Stc   10 

8.  Childbirth,  Diseases  of  Uterus. &c  • 

9.  Rheumatism,  Diseases  of  Bones, 
Joints,  ftc   in 

10.  Skin   3 

11.  Old  Age   S7 

.    13.  Sudden  Deaths   « 

13.  Violence.  Privation,  Cold.  &c. . ..  a*. 

The  following  ia  a  selection  of  the  numbers  sf 

Deaths  from  the  most  important  apecial  1 

Small -pox,   3 

Measles   16 

Scarlatina    15 

Hooping-cough   33 

Diarrhoea   51 

Cholera,   3 

Typhus   31 

Dropsy   90 

Hydrocephalus....  38 

Apoplexy   H 

Paralysis   27 


Convulsions.   a* 

Bronchitis   1 

Pneumonia   45 

Phthisis   i<r/ 

l*»ffs    4 

Teething  15 

Stomach   5 

Liver  8 

Childbirth    3 

Uterus   4 


Rkmarks.— The  total  number  of  deaths  was 
1 10  Mow  the  average  mortality  of  the  29th  we«fc 
of  ten  previous  years.  The  mortality  of  London 
exhibits  a  slight  increase  this  week;  this  fa 
found  to  have  obtained  in  the  zymotic  or  efS- 
demic  classes  of  disease,  and  more  partiruJarrr 
in  diarrhoea,  among  infants:  thus,  in  51  casts 
of  this  disease,  35  occurred  in  infants,  and  8  wa- 
der 10  years  of  age.    Of  five  cases  of  , 


.  <-i~i  «u,  lour  rnisu  utciirrea  in  imams,  case 
esse  only  is  denominated  "  malignant,"  the 
other  cases  being  English  cholera.  Other  epide- 
mic diseases  have  perceptibly  declined. 

NOTICES  to  CORRESPOXDE>TSn 

The  First  Report  of  the  Metropolitan  Smtaay 
Association  has  come  safely  to  hand,  and  shaft 
receive  our  early  attention.  ; 

Dr.  G.  Merryweatber.— We  will  find  room  in  ow 
next  number  for  an  extract  from  the  pane* 
forwarded  to  us.  Our  space  will  not  allow  us 
to  do  more  than  this. 

We  shall  commence  the  publication  of  Dr.  Jn- 
mieson's  Lectures  on  the  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence of  Insanity  next  Week. 

Mr.  Ganwey's  third  communication  has  been 
received.  We  cannot  yet  tlx  the  time  for  cosb- 
meneJng  the  aeries  of  papers;  hot  doe  notice 
shall  be  given  to  our  correspondent,  and  a 
proof  sent  to  him  a  week  before  publication. 

The  papers  of  Mr.  Balman,  Dr.  W.  Addison,  and 
Mr.  Grantham,  win  sppesr  in  the  tnOowtnr 
number.   Proofs  will  be  sent. 

Kneel  vqo.— Dr.  Junes  1 
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LECTURES 

ON  TVS  , 

MEDICAL  JTTRIS  PRUDENCE  OF 

INSANITY. 

Delivered  t»  the  Medical  School  of  King's < 
Oolite,  Aberdeen. 

By  Robkkt  Jamissoit,  M.D. 

Lecturer  on  Medical  JurUprudence  in  the 

University. 

Lbctttkb  I. 

On  ike  relation  of  insanity  U>  eertomaUiei 
conditio**— Meeemhlanee  of  insanity  to 
dreaming,  febrile  detiritrm.  end  delirium 
tremens  these  occasional  causes  of  the 
disease — Badttd  pastion  and  insanity— 
Peycheieeieal  character  of  insanity — 
insanity  contrasted  with  illusion,  halkt- 
tination,  delusion,  disease  wHh  mental 
symptoms,  intellectual  debtees,  eccen- 
tricity, abused  fancy,  and  moral  de- 
pravity—Pathology of  mtanity. 

Medic Aii  and  legal  doctrines  on  the  sub- 
ject of  diseased  mind  are  even  in  this  pre- 
sent day  far  from  harmonious,  and  there- 
fore in  teaching  you  what  is  termed  the 
medical  jurisprudence  of  insanity,  I  shall 
consider  it  right  to  occupy  not  a  little  of 
the  time  with  a  detail  of  the  features  of 
mental  derangement,  so  as  to  afford  you  a 
just  notion  of  what  the  lunatic  condition 
actually  is,  and  put  you  in  a  position  to 
form  independent  judgments  on  the  points 
which  are  referred  to  medical  opinion.  In 
so  doing,  while  I  shall  seek  to  avoid  all 
pathological  and  therapeutic  matters  as 
unsuitea  to  the  objects  of  such  a  course,  it 
may  happen,  in  regard  to  most  of  you,  that 
I  shall  be  effecting  something  in  the  way  of 
■filling  up  what  is  ordinarily  an  unfortunate 
hiatus  in  the  education  of  the  profession. 

Insanity  is  one  of  several  states  of  im- 
perfect action  to  which  the  organism  of  the 
human  brain  is  liable.  Among  these  I  may 
enumerate,  for  example,  the  conditions  of 
dreaming,  and  the  several  varieties  of 
delirium,  all  of  which  are  forms  of  mental 
unsoundness,  having  certain  common  re- 
semblances, and  bearing  undeniable  rela- 
tions to  the  state  of  mind  which  exists  in 
the  insane.  ^They  are  all  conditions  in 
which  certain  faculties  of  the  mind  are  in 
abeyance,  and  in  which,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  psychical  manifestations  ore 
perverted  or  imperfect. 

Sr.  HoHand  is  of  opinion  that  more 

xltx.— 1188.   Aug.  2,  1850. 
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eases  of  insanity  bear  a  similarity  to  tibe 
mental  phaak  which  constitutes  dmanmtg, 
than  to  any  other  cerebral  earn nStion  what- 
ever ;  and  certainly  these  are  no  obaarra- 
tione  in  our  power  to  make,  that  seem  /to 
convey  so  distinct  an  impression  of  the 
sensorial  state  of  the  insane,  as  those  which 
an  individual  may  attempt,  by  turning  his 
attention  upon  what  takes  place  in  hie  oam 
mind  when  merging  into  the  sleeping  or 
the  waking  state.  In  the  transition  be- 
twixt these  two  conditions  the  mental  ope- 
ration* have  many  features  in  cowman  with 
delirium  and  intellectual  derangement.  As 
the  senses  are  gradually  released  from  sleep 
or  overcome  by  it,  the  succession  of  thoughts 
is  slowly  emancipated  from  control ;  the 
ideas  are  combined  in  a  manner  which  is 
altogether  involuntary  and  dissimilar  to  the 
ordinary  workings  of  the  imogmosiou. 
Conceptions  take  the  friaoe  of  eenautions,  as 
is  the  insane,  and  sensations  become  nrisfn- 
terpreted,  as  happens  in  cases  in  which  the 
judgment  is  diseased.  If  the  train  c£ 
thought  were  expressed,  it  would  be  in 
speech  as  rambling  and  incoherent  as  the 
roving- of  the  demented.  The  aeeataml 
condition  in  dreaming  is  so  for  allied  to 
that  of  insanity,  that  occasionally  a  state 
of  painful  dreaming  gives  the  first  warning 
of  approaching  mental  disease,  and  the  pa- 
tient seems  to  suffer  from  the  disorder  in 
"the  howling  wilderness  of  sleep,"  for  some 
time  before  it  has  gained  sufficient  energy 
to  influenoe  the  powers  of  volition  and 
judgment  when  he  is  awoke.  I  hove  occa- 
sionally heard  an  attack  of  insanity  attri- 
buted to  a  frightful  dream,  the  dehasien 
that  afterwords  haunted  the  mind  traced 
to  on  impnession  produced  in  this  way,  and 
in  some  cases  have  known  the  state  of  .lu- 
nacy to  spring  apparently  directly  from 
that  of  sleep. 

The  following  seems  an  example  of  a 
cerebral  condition  induced  by  sleep  merg- 
ing into  that  of  insanity,  the  patient  going 
to  bed  sane,  and  awaking  kmotae: — A 
female  servant  in  the  country,  a  robust 
young  woman,  about  twenty-seven  years  of 
age,  in  whom  no  mental  peculiarities  had 
ever  been  observed,  came  down  stairs  from 
her  sleeping  apartment  one  morning  com- 
plaining of  headache,  and  inability  to  go 
about  her  ordinary  occupation.  She  exni- 
,bited  much  excitement  of  manner,  nod 
confusion  in  her  talk,  and  repeatedly  called 
out  for  her  master's  son,  who  she  insisted 
had  been  with  her  during  the  night,  and 
had  promised  her  marriage,  or,  as  the 
phrased  it,  had  married  her  before  God. 
Circumstances  were  every  way  at  variance 
with  the  possibility  of  her  story,  and  her 
whole  appearance  and  conversation  wave 
manifestly  those  of  e  person  labouring 
under  on  insane  delusion.   Attempts  mw 
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made  to  reason  her  oat  of  the  notion,  bat 
3b  Tain.  Continuing  to  become  worse,  the 
was  sent  home  to  her  friends,  and  put  under 
medical  treatment,  with  so  much  advan- 
tage, that  in  a  few  weeks  she  was  allowed 
to  return  to  service.  Her  old  place,  how- 
ever, very  speedily  caused  the  delusion  to 
be  renewed  in  all  its  force,  and  she  was 

r'n  returned  to  her  friends,  with  whom 
continued  for  some  months,  constantly 
manifesting  the  same  monomania.  She 
then  came  under  my  charge ;  but  it  was 
some  months  before  she  recovered,  and 
beeame  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  she 
had  been  deceived  by  herown  imagination. 
A  year  or  two  afterwards,  when  she  was  in 
a  different  part  of  the  country,  I  am  given 
to  understand  that  tbe  same  fancy  returned 
very  suddenly  when  she  was  in  a  stooping 
position  cleaning  a  grate. 

The  state  of  dreaming  resembles  that  of 
delirium  or  insanity,  in  a  similar  disturb- 
ance of  the  laws  by  which  ideas  succeed 
each  other  in  the  mind,  and  a  correspond- 
ing loss  of  voluntary  control  over  the 
trains  of  thought.  Hence  the  intellectual 
manifestations  of  memory  and  comparison 
are  impaired  in  both  states:  oonceptiors 
become  sensations,  constituting  dreams  to 
the  sleeper,  and  delusions  to  the  lunatic. 
If  the  dreamer  added  the  fancies  of  his 
sleep  to  his  waking  experience  and  belief, 
is  an  insane  person  not  unfrequently  does, 
and  as  appears  to  have  happened  in  the 
ease  just  narrated,  he  would  in  no  way 
differ  from  the  latter. 

Betwixt  febrile  and  maniacal  delirium 
the  distinction  seems  to  be  entirely  patho- 
logical :  psychologically  they  are  the  same. 
In  the  former,  the  vital  functions  of  the 
great  nervous  centre  are  more  deeply  im- 
plicated, and  it  is  from  this  character  that 
a  diagnosis  is  best  deduced.  Either  state 
may  pass  into  the  other,  the  delirium  of 
fever  becoming  mania,  and  the  delirium  of 
mania  assuming  an  appearance  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  nervous  symptoms  in  the 
worst  description  of  typhus.  Such  changes 
are  effected  not  by  any  alteration  of  the 
mental,  but  of  the  physical  symptoms  of 
the  disorder.  If  a  fever  patient  continues 
to  labour  under  delirium  after  all  other 
febrile  symptoms  have  abated,  he  becomes 
a  lunatic  patient,  and  will  have  to  pass  from 
the  fever  hospital  to  the  asylum.  This 
forms  the  occasional  history  of  a  case  of  in- 
sanity, and  most  conunonly  in  young  per- 
sons. The  variety  of  insanity  assumed  is 
generally  that  of  dementia,  and  the  re- 
covery, though  tedious,  is  not  improba- 
ble. 

A  carpenter's  apprentice,  aged  seventeen, 
was  attacked  with  the  usual  indications  of 
fever  of  a  low  type.  The  case  throughout 
was  marked  by  the  predoTnrnan.ee  of  symp- 


toms referrible  to  the  nervous  system ;  the- 
skin  was  very  hot ;  the  pulse  feeble  and 
quick ;  the  tongue  dry  and  brown ;  there- 
was  much  subsultus,  and  delirium  was  very 
persistent.  In  the  course  of  three  weeks- 
all  the  febrile  symptoms  had  abated;  the 
skin  was  cool;  the  pulse  at  a  natural 
standard,  and  the  appetite  restored]  but 
the  eyes  had  a  very  wild  expression ;  he 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  answer 
questions ;  he  was  violent  and  unmanage- 
able, without  indicating  any  reason,  or 
making  any  complaint.  Though  his  strength 
was  duly  improving,  and  his  bodily  health 
apparently  restored,  the  mental  symptoms 
became  more  and  more  urgent;  and  he 
was  considered  to  be  insane,  and  put  under 
superintendence  accordingly.  The  exact 
state  of  his  mind  could  not  be  ascertained, 
for  he  scarcely  spoke  for  several  months, 
but  bis  actions  were  very  extraordinary^ 
and  apparently  influenced  by  spectral  ob- 
jects and  aural  impressions.  His  recovery 
occupied  a  period  of  fourteen  months. 

You  will  find  several  interesting  exam- 
ples of  delusion  and  mental  disease  com- 
bined with,  or  resulting  from,  fever,  in 
Eoupell's  Treatise  on  Typhus. 

The  change  from  a  state  of  maniacal  ex- 
citement to  one  resembling  the  delirium 
of  typhus,  is  familiar  enough  to  the  superin- 
tendents of  lunatic  hospitals,  as  of  occa- 
sional occurrence  towards  the  fatal  close  of 
cases  of  violent  and  acute  mania.  In  such 
instances  the  patient  seems  to  die  entirely 
of  the  vital  exhaustion  which  is  produced 
by  extreme  excitement  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  an  individual,  seeing  the  case  for 
the  first  time  at  this  stage,  might  from  the 
symptoms  suppose  it  to  be  one  of  malig- 
nant fever. 

Betwixt  the  mental  condition  of  delirium 
tremetu  and  insanity,  there  seems  to  be  no 
other  difference  than  what  is  made  by 
duration.  If  the  patient,  labouring  under 
symptoms  of  a  certain  sort,  die  or  recover 
within  a  reasonable  time,  say  two  or  three 
weeks,  he  is  said  to  have  had  delirium 
tremens,  but  if  the  delirium  persist  beyond 
some  such  period,  the  case  becomes  one  of 
mental  alienation,  and  is  dealt  with  accord- 
ingly. Such  is  the  history  of  very  many 
cases  of  insanity  which  have  had  their  ori- 
gin in  intemperance. 

Besides  the  above  conditions,  there  are 
several  other  states  and  moods  of  the  mind 
to  which  insanity  has  kindred  features ;  in 
which  there  is  in  degree  a  similar  loss  of 
power  over  the  thoughts,  with  inefficiency 
of  judgment,  and  even  illusions  of  sense. 
Anger,  fear,  grief,  enthusiasm,  and  excite- 
ment of  the  imagination,  may  put  a  fool's 
cap  for  a  time  on  the  wisest  head,  pro- 
ducing states  that  differ  from  unsoundness* 
only  in  the  shortness  of  the*  deration,  and 
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the  possibility  of  their  being  rectified  by 
voluntary  effort. 

Jntanity  been  resemblances  to  various 
conditions,  end  presents  itself  in  a  variety 
of  forms.  Sometimes  it  is  congenital,  and 
consists  of  undeveloped  faculties;  the 
powers  of  the  mind  have  never  been  com- 
pleted, or  they  have  never  acquired  the 
'energy  necessary  to  manifest  themselves  in 
natural  activity.  Sometimes  it  mainly 
assumes  the  form  of  ungoverned  passion 
and  loss  of  moral  control.  Another  time 
it  resembles  delirium,  and  consists  in  in- 
tellectual disorder  and  confusion;  and 
lastly,  it  may  arise  from  destruction  or  ob- 
literation of  one  or  more  of  the  faculties  of 
the  intellect.  In  all  instances  the  charac- 
teristic is  defect  of  mental  power,  either 
congenital  or  the  consequence  of  debili- 
tating causes.  The  power  which  is  defi- 
cient is  the  controlling  power  of  the  will,  as 
exercised  over  the  current  of  thought,  the 
relation  through  which  every  mental  ope- 
ration is  produced.  All  imperfect  mental 
actions  result  from  this  cause,  but  none  of 
these  are  denominated  insanity  unless  that 
imperfect  action  which  has  either  congeni- 
tal defect  or  disease  as  its  cause,  and  for  its 
sign  a  relative  or  an  universal  incapacity 
of  judging.  Observe,  I  do  not  say  an  in- 
capacity of  judging  correctly,  but  an  inca- 
pacity of  judging  at  all :  the  former  would 
merely  indicate  imperfect  thinking  or  error, 
but  the  latter  indicates  disease.  The  loss 
of  the  power  of  judging  is  exhibited  in 
matters  of  sense,  in  matters  of  conduct,  or, 
it  may  be,  in  every  matter  with  which 
judgment  should  be  concerned.  Suppose 
it  to  be  a  diseased  perception  that  cannot 
be  canvassed  by  the  judgment,  then  the 
phasis  of  the  insanity  is  intellectual,  and  its 
leading  symptom  delusion ;  but  should  it 
"be  an  emotion  that  is  diseased,  then  the 
.moral  aspect  of  the  individual  is  unsound, 
and  the  prominent  feature  a  loss  of  control 
over  actions ;  and  instead  of  a  calm  judg- 
ment guiding  the  conduct,  you  may  have 
an  impulse  as  resistless  as  a  necessity,  un- 
assailable by  reasoning,  and  removable  only 
indirectly  by  treatment.  ' 

To  constitute  insanity,  then,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
mind  interfere  with  the  production  of  that 
result  of  the  comparison  of  one  thought 
with  another  which  we  term  judgment. 
We  cannot,  in  the  estimation  of  Dr.  Con- 
nolly, approach  any  nearer  to  a  definition 
of  the  state,  than  by  saying,  that  it  is  an 
impairment  of  one  or  more  of  the  faculties 
of  the  mind,  including  or  inducing  a  defect 
in  the  comparing  faculty.  Until  the  mor- 
bid action  is  thus  powerful,  or  thus  much 
extended,  it  is  not  insanity.  Diseased  per- 
ception may  produce  illusion  or  hallucina- 
tion, but  so  long  as  the  power  of  com- 
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paring  it  with  other  perceptions  is  intact 
and  entire,  the  false  impression  is  corrected, 
and  has  no  influenc  >,  but  a  voluntary  one, 
upon  the  conduct.  Even  should  the  illu- 
sion continue,  its  inconsistency  is  more  ap- 
parent to  the  judgment,  than  its  existence 
u  clear  to  the  sense.  In  such  a  condition 
an  individual  possesses  a  phantasms,  but  is 
not  possessed  by  it;  it  is  under  the  control 
of  his  higher  faculties :  he  can  compass  it 
about,  and  deal  with  it  as  he  pleases.  An 
insane  person  finds  no  curative  incompati- 
bility with  other  perceptions  in  his  delu- 
sion, because  he  has  no  power  of  insti- 
tuting the  comparison.  It  controls  his 
will,  but  his  will  has  no  reaction  upon  it ; 
and  he  remains  possessed  by  it,  and  insane, 
until  such  time  as  his  volition  is  enabled  so 
to  handle  his  morbid  idea,  as  to  make  it 
subservient  to  comparison  and  judgment. 

Illusion,  hallucination,  and  delusion, 
though  usual  phenomena  in  insanity,  are 
not  sufficient  to  constitute  the  disease. 
These  terms  are  of  common  occurrence  in 
medical  writings  on  the  subject,  and  are 
not  always  used  very  categorically.  An 
illurion  is  a  mistake  of  the  senses,  a  false 
perception;  a  hallucination  is  a  baseless 
creation  of  the  fancy;  a  delution  is  an 
illusion  or  hallucination  misleading  the 
judgment,  and  governing  the  conduct. 
Thus,  if  a  person  returning  home  at  night 
mistook  the  trunk  of  a  tree  for  an  appari- 
tion, that  would  be  an  illusion ;  if  he  saw 
a  ghost  where  there  was  neither  tree  nor 
anything  else,  that  would  be  a  hallucina- 
tion ;  if  he  believed  in  the  reality  of  this 
conception,  he  would  be  under  a  delusion ; 
and  ii  he  continued  to  act  in  accordance 
with  such  a  belief,  he  would  be  as  one  in- 
sane, yet  not  truly  mad  so  long  as  his  obe- 
dience to  it  remained  a  matter  of  his  own 
free  wilL 

A  careful  distinction  must  be  made  be- 
twixt dutatet  having  menial  lymptortu, 
and  diseases  of  the  mind ;  betwixt  mad- 
ness, and  such  affections  as  hypochon- 
driasis and  hysteria.  Hypochondriasis 
consists  of  illusions  and  hallucinations  re- 
garding one's  bodily  sensations,  and  is  there- 
fore not  insanity,  until  these  become  deep- 
seated  and  permanent  delusions,  compelling 
to  irrational  conduct.  Hysteria,  hypochon- 
driasis, and  various  other  affections,  which 
often  precede,  cause,  and  accompany  insani- 
ty, are  not  diseases  of  the  mind,  out  more 
strictly  speaking  diseases  having  mental 
symptoms,  until  by  generating  delusions 
they  pass  into  insanity,  and  afterwards 
continue  as  complications  of  the  disorder 
which  they  have  created.  Thus  we  have 
hysterical  mania,  which  is  not  hysteria 
merely,  but  hysteria  and  mania  combined; 
so  also  there  is  hypochondriacal  mono- 
mania, which  is  not  hypochondriasis  alone, 
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but  hypochondriasis   and  insanity  to- 
gether. 

Simple  defect  of  intellectual  power,  in- 
tellectual dulnett,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  imbecility  which  constitutes  a 
variety  of  insanity,  which  is  not  merely  a 
feeble  intensity  of  mind,  but  a  positive  de- 
ficiency of  faculties.  "Wherever  there  is  a 
feeble  exercise  of  attention,  or  defective 
memory,  there  will  be  imperfect  compari- 
son, and  resulting  inaccuracy  of  judgment ; 
but  not  from  these,  or  similar  causes,  any 
necessary  tendency  to  be  governed  by  de- 
lusions. In  all  cases  of  imbecility  included 
in  the  term  unsoundness  of  mind,  there  are 
both  emotional  and  intellectual  deficiency, 
a  loss  of  control  over  conduct,  and  from  the 
antecedence  of  judgment  being  in  some 
part  defective  or  diseased,  a  Lability  to  eon- 
found  the  actual  with  the  unreal.  Delusion 
is  not  a  prominent  characteristic,  however, 
for  in  such  cases  feebleness  is  the  type  of 
all  the  mental  manifestations,  whether 
healthy  or  disordered. 

Eccentricity  has  also  to  be  distinguished 
from  insanity.  All  the  insane  are  eccentric 
in  their  ideas,  their  language,  or  their  con- 
duct, but  the  merely  eccentric  have  but  a 
voluntary  resemblance  to  the  insane. 
Eccentricities  differ  from  lunacies  in  not 
arising  from  a  loss,  but  from  an  undue  ex- 
ercise, of  the  faculty  of  judgment ;  very 
often  from  a  vanity  or  self-respect  in  the 
individual,  that  leads  him  to  prefer  his  own 
judgment  to  all  other  judgment,  experience, 
and  authority.  They  offend  against  custom 
and  experience  more  than  against  reason. 
The  eccentric,  if  he  cannot  give  a  satisfac- 
tory reason  for  his  out  re  conduct,  can  at 
least  assign  an  intelligible  motive  :  the  lu- 
natic has  no  explanation  to  afford  that  does 
nOt  involve  an  absurdity.  A  certain  indi- 
vidual behaves  in  all  respects  like  other 
men,  unless  that  he  constantly  walks  about 
without  a  hat,  or  any  other  artificial 
covering  for  his  head.  When  questioned 
upon  this  point  of  disagreement  with  the 
custom  of  his  neighbours,  he  says,  that 
nature  did  not  intend  the  head  to  have  any 
other  protection  than  what  she  herself  had 
afforded,  that  a  bare  head  is  more  becoming, 
that  he  feels  himself  in  every  way  more 
comfortable  as  he  is,  and  that  he  is  certain 
that-  he  will  live  longer  in  consequence  of 
acting  in  this  rational  way.  In  two  in- 
stances in  which  lunatics  adopted  the  same 
habit,  the  causes  assigned  by  them  were  of 
i  a  very  different  description.  One  did  not 
have  his  head  covered,  because  it  had  grown 
so  large  that  he  could  not  get  a  cap  to  fife 
<  it ;  and  the  other  was  so  annoyed  by  car- 
tain  mischievous  tormentors  of  an  invisible 
kind  drumming  upon  the  crown  of  his  hat, 
■  that  in  general  he  preferred  to  carry  it  in 
his  hand.    The  eccentric  man  had  a  rule  of 


conduct,  the  result  of  his  owa  narrow  judg- 
ment ;  the  two  lunatios  were  impelled  by 
fancies  upon  which  their  judgment  was  en- 
tirely inoperative.  Lord  Monboddo,  h>- 
siBting  that  the  human  family  were  ori- 
ginally adorned  with  tails,  showed  him— If 
an  eccentric  theorist ;  had  he  asserted  thai 
they  actually  retained  them,  he  would  have* 
had  an  insane  delusion,  instead  of  a  philo- 
sophic crotchet.  He  would  have  had  a 
false  perception  on  which  his  judgment 
was  inoperative,  whereas,  he  was  guided 
by  hi*  judgment  to  a  strange  conclusion. 

Eccentricities  no  more  constitute  in- 
sanity, than  idiosyncrasies  constitute  dis- 
ease ;  and  as  these  are  competent  with  a 
sound  state  of  the  body,  so  are  those  with 
even  a  vigorous  judgment.  For  example:, 
there  was  an  old  man  well  known  in  Lon- 
don in  the  last  century,  who  was  of  an  un- 
gainly appearance,  and  subject  to  occasional 
attacks  of  a  hereditary  melancholy.  So  in- 
consistent was  he  in  his  habits,  that  some- 
times lie  practised  great  abstemiousness, 
and  at  other  times  devoured  huge  meals, 
with  brutish  slovenliness  and  voracity  j 
sometimes  he  would  persist  in  drinking 
nothing  stronger  than  water,  but  occasion- 
ally he  drank  wine  by  tumble rfuls.  His 
income  was  far  from  large,  and  not  of  a 
certain  amount,  yet  he  kept  a  set  of  old 
men  and  women  about  bis  house,  whose 
bickerings  and  disagreements  now  and  then 
drove  him  out  of  doors.  He  was  in  general 
very  loquacious,  but  had  been  known  to 
sit  in  company  and  drink  a  dozen  cup*  of 
tea,  without  speaking  a  syllable.  Whoa 
not  engaged  discoursing,  it  was  his  custom 
to  keep  muttering  to  himself.  In  walking, 
he  performed  strange  gesticulations  with  hi 
limbs,  and  woidd  not  go  in  at  a  door,  un- 
less he  could  effect  his  entry  in  a  certain 
preconceived  number  of  steps,  and  so  as  to 
introduce  himself  on  a  particular  foot, 
turning  back,  and  recommencing,  until  ho 
succeeded  as  he  desired.  There  was  a  row 
of  posts  near  his  house  which  he  would  not 
pass  without  touching  singly,  and  if  bo 
found  that  he  had  omitted  one  in  the  aeries, 
he  retraced  his  steps  to  remedy  the  ne- 
glect. He  hoarded  up  orange-skins  for 
some  mysterious  purpose  which  he  would 
never  divulge.  He  suffered  remorse  of 
conscience  for  once  having  taken  milk  with 
his  coffee  on  Good  Friday.   He  believed  iat 

Cits,  and  went  ghost-hunting  in  Cock- 
;  and  be  maintained  that  he  had  heard 
his  mother  calling  upon  him  by  name  from, 
the  other  world.  Yet  Dr.  Johnson  was  so- 
far  from  insane,  that  his  judgment  com- 
manded respect  and  admiration  everywhere, 
and  by  the  eemmon  consent  of  amsMMfc 
eon  temporaries  he  was  the  most  vigorous 
thinker  and  the  greatest  sago  of  his  time. 
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trie  conduct'  resulting  front  abuse  qf  Me 
imagination,  which  verge  closely  upon 
madness,  Md  occasionally  pass  into  it.  The 
distinction  is,  that  tho  individual's  volun- 
tas power  over  his  thought!  is  capable  of 
bringing  the  comparing  faeulty  into  efficient 
operation,  when  he  chooses  duly  to  exert 
his  will.  Thomas  Hood  speaks  of  one  who, 
in  consequence  of  exciting  his  fancy  by 
German  tales  of  diablerie,  used  to  fly  np 
stairs  at  his  utmost  speed  from  th/  street- 
door  to  the  attics,  because  a  sort  of  wager 
with  the  devil  come  into  his  head,  that  he 
would  gain  the  top  before  counting  a  cer- 
tain number,  or  forfeit  eternal  happiness. 
Every  one  possibly  experiences  moods  which 
differ  in  no  respect  from  insanity,  than  that 
they  are  neither  permanent  nor  independent 
of  the  will.  These  may  be  common  in  ima- 
ginative minds,  but  instead  of  being  in- 
dulged, they  should  be  guarded  against  and 
restrained,  for,  though  they  exist  at  first  by 
sufferance  of  the  will;  they  sometimes  gain 
a  strength  that  defies  control,  and  triumphs 
oyer  the  reason.  Hoffmann,  a  master  in 
fantastic  fiction,  suffered  so  much  from  in- 
temperate abuse  of  the  imaginative  faculty, 
that  solitude  became  terrible  to  him.  He 
was  never  quit  of  a  mysterious  sense  of 
danger;  things  the  most  cheerful  became 
incongruously  associated  with  thoughts  the 
most  dreadful,  while  monsters  and  spec- 
tres, which  he  himself  had  created,  ty- 
ranixed  over  his  reason.1  To  appease  his 
terrors,  he  had  frequently  to  summon  his 
wife  from  bed,  to  sit  by  him  as  he  studied 
at  night.  He  was  constantly  on  the  verge 
of  insanity,  and  died  of  spinal  disease,  his 
mind  being  tortured  by  his  fancy  to  the  last 
hour  of  his  existence. 

Often  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  draw  a 
distinction  betwixt  insanity  and  moral 
depravity.  In  every  case  of  mental  aliena- 
tion there  is  disorder  of  moral  as  well  as  of 
intellectual  manifestations.  The  moral  dis- 
turbance is  usually  the  earliest  developed 
feature  of  the  malady,  frequently  it  is  the 
most  prominent,  and  occasionally  no  other 
is  distinguished ;  so  that  the  bad  have  been 
liable  to  paseae  mad,  and  the  mad  for  bad, 
according  to  the  phdosophy  and  fashion  of 
the  time.  There  is'no  problem  in  law,  me- 
dicine, sad  ethics,  of  greater  social  impor- 
tance, or  of  more  difficult  solution,  than 
the  discrimination  of  insanity  aad  vice.  'A 
wicked  deed  may  be  the  result  of  an  unde- 
veloped moral  sense,  as  for  example  in  a 
child  or  an  idiot ;  it  may  be  the  conse- 
quence of  such  extremity  of  passion  as 
impels  to  instinctive,  instead  of  delibera- 
tive action ;  and  it  may  be  the  indication 
of  a  conscience  enfeebled  by  voluntary  ne- 
glect, and  the  habitual  gratification  of  evfl 
desires.  Any  of  these  states  may  be  simu- 
lated by  disease;  but  it  ie  with  the  two 


last  only  that  the  jurist  will  have  difficulty  j 
far,  in  all  oases  of  insanity  in  which  the- 
moral  sense  is  non-existent,  the  powers  of 
the  understanding  also  are  either  undeve- 
loped or  destroyed.  No  hidcousness  of  de- 
pravity can  amount  to  proof  of  insanity,  ,  • 
unsupported  by  evidence  of  a  judgment 
incapacitated  or  a  will  fettered  by  disease. 
In  those  cases  of  mental  disorder  in  which 
the  emotions  are  perverted,  and  where  there 
is  no  clear  proof  of  deranged  intellect,  cases 
which  do  from  time  to  time  occur,  the  pre- 
sumption of  insanity,  in  regard  to  a  crimi- 
nal action,  has  to  be  upheld  by  evidence  of 
suspension  of  the  will.  The  actions  of  an 
individual  in  such  a  state  ought  to  be  im- 
pulsive, involuntary,  and  irreooncileable 
with  tiie  idea  of  a  healthy  state  of  the  emo- 
tional faculties. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  draw  as  plainly  as 
possible  certain  distinctions  betwixt  in- 
sanity and  some  conditions  which,  as  they 
are  allied  to  it,  are  sometimes  confounded 
in  it.  -Let  me  now  request. your  attention, 
in  conclusion,  to  a  few  remarks  on  its  essen- 
tial nature  as  a  disease.  I  have  already 
spoken  of  its  psychological  character.  As 
a  pathological  state-  it  is  easier  to  tell  what 
it  is  not,  than  what  it  is.  Some  will  hare 
it  to  be  a  disease  of  the  body,  in  which  me- 
taphysics are  useless ;  others,  a  disease  of 
the  mind,  to  which  physic  is  as  inappro- 
priate. Still  we  find  it  curable  sometimes 
by  moral  treatment,  sometimes  by  medical ; 
but  far  more  usually  by  a  judicious  combi- 
nation of  the  two,  ana  almost  never  reme-  . 
died  by  unassisted  nature :  a  truly  impres- 
sible condition,  and  far  from  an  opprobrium 
medicorum.  It  is  not  a  purely  corporeal 
disease,  like  one  of  the  neuroses ;"  it  is  not 
a  nervous  affection  merely,  but  a  neurosis 
and  something  more ;  neither  is  it  a  purely 
mental  affection,  like  error  or  vice.  Both 
mind  and  body  are  at  fault.  According  to 
the  views  of  Feuchtersleben,  it  is  their  re- 
lation that  is  diseased;  of  the  body  to  the 
mind,  so  that  perception  is  morbid ;  of  the 
mind  to  the  body,  so  that  volition  is  disor- 
dered. From  whieh,  then,  does  that  dis- 
turbed relation  proceed,  which,  when  es- 
tablished, becomes  reciprocal?  If  from 
the  organism,  it  is  a  physical  disease ;  if 
from  the  mind,  a  mental  one,  although  in  a 
sense  not  to  be  defined.  Were  I  to  dog' 
matia*  to  you  on  this  abstruse  matter,  I 
Would  say  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  in' 
sanity,  one  a  mental  disease,  the  other  a 
bodily  one,  both  acquiring  the  psycho- 
somatic character.  There  is  a  form  of  in- 
sanity produced  by  mental  causes,  in  which 
the  physical  symptoms  appear  secondarily, 
which  is  sometimes  curable  by  moral 
means,  and  which,  if  un cured,  either  leave* 
no  traces  behind,  or  a  morbid  anatomy 
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The  other  form  proceeds  from  physical 
derangement,  ocoae  ion  s  sympatbetio  mental 
aberration  disappearing  with  iU  cause  and 
having  a  traceable  pathology. 

Of  the  allied  conditions  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking,  hallucination,  stupidity,  ec- 
centricity, excited  fancy,  and  moral  ob- 
liquity, would  range  with  the  former ;  and 
illusion,  hypochondriasis,  and  hysteria, 
with  the  latter.  But  the  essential  state — 
the  diseased  reciprocal  relation  disturbing 
personality — would  be  fully  represented 
only  by  those  conditions  which  I  have  now 
omitted  to  enumerate— namely,  delirium 
and  dreaming.  The  others  have  a  resem- 
blance to  insanity  in  their  origin,  but  do 
not  partake  of  its  essential  character. 

I  repeat,  that  insanity  is  not,  strictly 
■peaking,  to  be  termed  either  a  bodily  or  a 
mental  disease  |  that  it  is  a  disturbed  reci- 
procal relation  of  mind  and  body ;  but  that 
in  its  origin  it  is  sometimes  a  mental,  some- 
times a  Dodily  disorder;  and  that  in  the 
ashed  states  alluded  to,  sympathetic  deli- 
rium— which,  if  we  recognize  the  two  kinds 
of  insanity  spoken  of— is  a  representative 
of  the  second,  and  the  delirium  of  dream- 
mg,  which  is  a  representative  of  the  first, 
are  the  only  conditions  that  hare  the  same 
essential  nature  with  what  is  termed  un- 
soundness of -mind. 
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Qwmllor  Contingent. 
fOouttnued  from  last  vol.  p.  1107.] 

Paw  V. 

Treatment. — Emeticised  antimonial 
powder,*  prescribed  in  doses  of  from 
five  to  ten  grains,  after  the  lunar  caustic 
has  made  an  impression  on  the  morbid 
inflammatory  action  in  the  stomach 
and  intestinal  canal,  will  in  general 
effect  a  diversion  of  the  sero-mucous 
secretions  from  the  gastro-intestinal 
mucous  membrane  to  the  skin.  The 
functions  of  the  kidneys  have  also  been 
restored.  The  first  discharge  of  urine 
from  the  bladder  has  flowed  in  a  turbid 


*  VMe  Med.  Gas, — Antimonial  Powder,  100 
Bjcafns;  Tartar  Emetic.  5  grains :  rob  together. 


stream,  and  has  been  loaded  with  a 
thick  sediment  In  the  subsequent 
treatment,  strict  attention  must  be  paid 
to  supplying  the  patient  with  light  nutri- 1 
tioUH  food,  and  in  regulating  the  bowels 
by  mild  purgatives.  By  degrees  the 
inspissated  and  tenaciously-adherent 
mucus  becomes  detached  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
forms  the  bulk  of  the  dejections  passed 
from  the  "bowels.  The  stools  are  ashen- 
grey  in  colour :  at  a  later  period  they 
become  tinged  with  bile. 

The  General  Board  of  Health  in  Lon- 
don have  favoured  the  publio  and  the 
profession  with  important  notifications . 
relative  to  the  measures'  to  be  adopted 
in  the  premonitory  stage  of  cholera. 
The  following  paragraphs  have  been, 
extracted  from  one  of  these  notifica- 
tions : — 

"  Cholera ! — Medical  authorities  are 
agreed,  that  the  remedies  proper  for  the 
premonitory  symptoms  are  the  same  as 
those  found  efficacious  in  common  diar- 
rhcea;  that  the  most  simple  remedies 
will  suffice,  if  given  on  the  first  mani- 
festation of  this  symptom;  and  that 
the  following,  which  are  within  the 
reach  and  management  of  every  one, 
may  be  regarded  as  among  the  most 
useful:  namely — 20  grains  of  opiate 
confection,  mixed  with  two  table- spoon- 
fuls of  peppermint  water,  or  with  a 
little  weak  brandy  and  water,  and  re- 
peated every  three  or  four  hours,  or 
oftener,  if  the  attack  is  severe ;  or  an 
ounce  of  the  compound  chalk  mixture, 
with  10  or  15  drops  of  laudanum,  re- 
peated in  the  same  manner :  from  half 
a  drachm  to  one  drachm  of  tincture  of 
catechu  may  be  added  to  this  last 
the  attack  it  tevere. 

"Half  these  quantities  should  be 
given  to  young  persons  under  lb,  and 
still  smaller  doses  to  infants,  Ac. 
"  (Signed)  Cabltlb. 

£.  Chad  wick, 
8.  Smith." 

Cholera  must  be  a  disease  simple  in 
its  form,  and  mild  in  its  symptoms, 
when  it  yields  so  readily  to  these,  the 
simplest  of  remedies.  What  explana- 
tion can  the  members  of  the  General 
Board  of  Health  give,  for  12,000  per- 
sons of  all  ages,  male  and  female,  having 
been  swept  away,  in  the  course  of  six 
or  eight  weeks,  in  Great  Britain  alone  T 
What  explanation  can  the  noble  Earl, 
the  President  of  the  Board,  and  his 
colleagues,  give,  when  the  victims  of 
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cholera  lie  numbered  not  by  hundreds, 
but  by  thousands,  in  an  island  where 
opiate  oonfection  and  weak  brandy  and 
water, — where  compound  chalk-mixture, 
laudanum,  and  tincture  of  catechu,— 
such  efficacious  medicines  in  subduing 
cholera  in  its  early  stages,  were  within 
the  reach  of  every  one?  The  rates 
of  mortality  prove  too  clearly  that  they 
have  erred  in  opinion.  The  same  rates 
prove  too  dearly  that  the  public  has 
been  misled  by  the  representations  of 
the  members  of  the  General  Board  of 
Health.  The  harmonious  agreement 
of  opinion  among  medical  authorities, 
proclaimed  by  the  General  Board  of 
Health,  is  in  reality  the  harmony  of 
discord.  The  unanimity  of  opinion 
as  to  the  treatment  to  be  adopted  in 
cholera,  is  the  unanimity  of  antagonis- 
tic conflicting  opinions.  The  unheard- 
of  discovery  made  by  the  noble  Earl 
and  bis  medical  colleagues  is  worthy 
of  being  recorded  in  the  medical  lite- 
rature of  Great  Britain. 

In  all  discharges  from  the  bowels — 
serous,  mucous,  or  sanguineous ;  sero- 
mucous,  muco- sanguineous,  or  sero- 
muco- sanguineous ;  whether  suoh  be  de- 
signated by  nosologists  as  acuta  or  sub- 
acute diarrhoea,  acute  or  subacute  dy- 
sentery, acute,  or  mild  English,  or 
Asiatic  cholera — there  is  no  plan  of 
treatment  which  will  bear  comparison 
with  the  extensive  abstraction  of  blood, 
by  cupping,  from  the  surface  of  the  ab- 
domen, and  the  action  of  lunar  caustic 
brought  into  immediate  contact  with 
the  surface  of  the  inflamed  and  secret- 
ing muoous  membrane. 

Case  XXL— Bhola  Naick,  4th  Com- 
pany, 5th  Infantry,  Gwalior  Contingent, 
was  sent  in  from  the  out-station  of  Bala- 
bihut,  in  the  district  of  Chundeeree,  on 
the  2%kL  November,  1849.  He  had 
been  seized  with  violent  purging  on  the 
morning  of  the  21st  On  admission  into 
the  Regimental  Hospital  at  Lullutpoor, 
the  discharges  from  the  bowels  were 
clear  and  aero-mucous  in  appearance, 
mixed  with  flakes  of  lymph,  and  con- 
taining a  thick  sediment  He  was  sunk 
and  exhausted  The  skin  of  his  face 
was  pinched  backwards,  giving  a  sharp 
and  peculiar  east  to  bis  features.  Thirst 
was  urgent  The  pulse  ranged  between 
120  and  125,  and  was  small,  sharp,  and 
wiry.  The  extremities  were  cold ;  the 
abdomen  was  sunken.  The  number  of 
stools  passed  since  the  attack  were  stated 


by  him  to  have  been  twenty-eight  or 
thirty.  Within  an  hour  after  bis  arrival 
four  liquid  stools  were  passed.  He  did 
not  suffer  from  vomiting,  nor  from  spas- 
modic contractions  of  the  muscles. 

The  treatment  adopted  consisted  of 
cupping  over  the  surface  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  the  administration  of  caustic 
pill  No.  3.  The  cupping  was  succeeded 
by  the  application  of  a  blister,  which 
was  afterwards  dressed  with  mercurial 
ointment  A  second  •  pill  was  ordered, 
and  with  each  pill  as  much  cold  water 
as  the  patient  could  drink. 

"The  aero-mucous  secretions  from 
the  bowels  were  checked;  thirst  was 
allayed ;  the  pulse  fell  to  00,  and  ex- 
panded in  volume ;  heat  returned  to  the 
extremities ;  the  absorption  of  the  mer- 
cury into  the  system  was  quick  and  un- 
expected; the  gums  became  spongy, 
and  the  breath  fetid.  Beyond  this  the 
mercurial  action  was  not  pushed.  As 
the  bowels  were  not  movea,  except  by 
the  aid  of  a  mild  purgative  draught  he 
was  pronounced  convalescent  on  the 
fourth  day  after  admission. 

Cask  XXII.— Sawut  Sing,  Sepoy,  6th 
Company,  5th  Infantry,  Gwalior  Con- 
tingent was  admitted  into  hospital  at 
Lullutpoor,  on  the  5th  November,  1849, 
having  been  purged  twelve  times  pre- 
vious to  his  removal  The  discharges 
from  the  bowels  were  thin,  sero-mucous, 
and  mixed  with  blood.  The  pulse  was 
quick,  small,  and  wiry,  180  in  the 
minute ;  the  tongue  was  red.  He  suf- 
fered from  thirst  The  extremities  were 
cold;  the  abdomen  was  sunken.  He 
was  so  completely  exhausted  that  with 
difficulty  he  spoke.  The  voice  was 
feeble.  He  did  not  suffer  from  vomit- 
ing, nor  from  cramps,  nor  from  sup- 
pression of  urine. 

He  was  cupped  extensively  over  the 
abdomen ;  blood  flowed  freely.  Caustic 
pill  No.  3  was  washed  down  with  a 
quart  or  more  of  cold  water  given  at 
short  intervals.  The  pill  was  repeated 
in  the  evening. 

After  the  first  pill  he  had  four  liquid 
discharges  from  the  bowels,  tinged  with 
blood.  On  this  account  the  pill  was  re- 
peated. After  the  second  caustic  pp 
the  discharges  were  checked.  The 
bowels  did  not  act  until  a  purgative 
draught  was  prescribed.  The  pulse  fell 
to  98,  and  expanded  in  volume.  Heat 
returned  to  the  extremities.  His  reco- 
very was  satisfactory.  C^r\r\n]t> 
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The  cases  registered  in  the  foregoing 
table  may  be  classified  as  oases  of  diar- 
rhoea or  of  dysentery  ;  of  choleraic 
diarrheas,  of  cholera  mitis,  or  of  cholera 
Asiatics  atrocissima,  by  those  who  can- 
not recognise  nor  prescribe  for  a  disease 
except  it  possess  a  speeific  name.  It  is 
high  tune  that  medical  men  should  pre- 
scribe for  the  diseased  structures  from 
whence  arises  a  specific  train  of  symp- 
toms, and  not  trifle  -with  disease  in 
adapting  medical  treatment  to  the  fine* 
drawn  distinctions  between  the  morbid 
conditions  of  the  same  structure,  de- 
noted by  specific  euphonistio  names. 

The  serous,  mooons,  and  sanguineous, 
— the  aero-mucous,  muoo-sangnineous, 
and  sBwnoao*siigiwisniiB  >  discharges 
of  ftaMfrtnn  tfa&ruteetiMLcaai^ittULad. 
with  flakes  of  lymph  and- with  shreds 
of  inspissated  mucus,  could  not  hare 
been  voided  unless  there  had  existed  a 
fretted,  an  irritable,  an  inflamed  condi- 
tion of  the  whole,  or  of  some  one  part  of 
the  gastrointestinal  mucous  membrane, 
glandular  bodies,  and  subjacent  tissues. 
This  is  the  point  which  must  be  borne 
in  mind.  The  extent  of  mucous  sur- 
face engaged  constitutes  die  sole  diffe- 
rence between  diseases  closely  allied, 
which  mar  be  ranked  in  one  and  the 
same  family.  The  limited  extent  of 
surface  from  whence  the  aero-mucous 
discharges  were  eliminated,  rendered 
the  oases  recorded  tractable  to  treatment 
The  first  gush  of  aero-mucous  fluid 
from  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal 
lias  been  called  the  premonitory  diar- 
rhoea of  cholera :  this  is  an  error.  The 
members  of  the  General  Board  of 
Health  in  London  have  fallen  into  this 
mistake  in  their  notification  on  the  sub- 
ject of  cholera.  It  it  can  be  proved 
that  a  few  inches  of  the  intestinal  canal 
above  and  below  the  essoum  caput  soli, 
involved  in  a  fretted,  and  irritable,  and 
eero-muoous  eliminating  condition  of 
its  structures,  is  the  point  of  departure 
for  the  spread  of  an  extensively  diffused 
inflammatory  action  upwards  towards 
the  stomach,  and  downwards  towards 
the  rectum,  then  may  diarrheas  be  re- 
garded as  the  forerunner  of  cholera. 

This  theory  will  not  stand  the  test  of 
examination.  The  first  gush  of  rice- 
water  fluid  from  the  stomach,  and  the 
first  gush  of  riee-water  fluid  from  the 
rjoweb,  may  be  regarded,  not  as  the 
mmt  eswscr  of  an  attack  of  cholera,  but 
m$  tit  trmiii  o/  tit  Jirtt  mto  tit  ttcomd 
Mtytoftkt  (fees**,  and  originate  in  the 
Taped,  the  almost  instantaneous  develop- 


ment, of  a  bright  scarlet,  or  deep  crim 
son  red  efflorescence,  diffused  over  the 
internal  surface  of  the  stomaeb,  the 
duodenum,  the  jejunum  and  the  ileum 
intestines. 

The  premonitory  diarrhosa, — with, 
which  the  noble  lord  (he  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle, President  of  the  General  Board  of 
Health,  and  his  medical  colleagues,  Mr. 
Chad  wick  and  Dr.  Smith,  appear  to  have 
been  fascinated,— bears  to  the  first  and 
second  stages  of  cholera  as  strong  a 
degree  .of  relationship  as  the  flame  of  a 
farthing  rushlight  bears  to  the  fiery 
blaze  of  a  potter's  furnace. 

To  extinguish  that  blase  they  propose 
to  add  fuel  to  <the  tire, 
"Beet 


cHxoaoFOBir  or  a  cabs  or  poisoning)  bt 
BTSTomura.   bt  db.  Kvmos. 

Mb.  G  ,  aged  about  40,  of  intemperate 

habits,  took  from  among  some  medicine*, 
on  the  6th  instant,  a  bottle  of  atryehniae; 
and  supposing  it  to  be  morphine,  as  ho 
said,  •wallowed  a  dose  supposed  to  be 
about  one  or  two  Brains,  In  about  twenty 
minutes  afterwards  Dr.  Hunson  was  se- 
qnested  to  see  him,  as  he  was  supposed  to 
be  in  a  "  fit"  He  found  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing condition : — The  whole  muscular 
system  rigid ;  the  muscles  of  the  back,  and 
of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  rigidly 
contracted ;  the  head  drawn  back ;  artiea* 
kttaon  difficult;  sense  of  tightness  about 
the  chest,  perspiration  flowing  profusely 
from  the  face  and  chest.  A  number  of  the 
physicians  of  the  place  came  to  his  assis- 
tance. The  usual  remedies  recommended 
in  such  cases  were  resorted  to,  but  without 
any  mitigation  of  the  urgent  symptoms. 
The  patient  was  failing  rapidly  under  the 
increasing  spasmodic  action  of  the  whole 
muscular  system.  It  was  now  determined 
to  administer  chloroform,  as  death  was  ap- 
parently certain  without  some  relief.  One 
drachm  of  chloroform  was  put  upon  a  aOk 
handkerchief  and  the  patient  directed  to 
inhale  it.  The  effect  waa  decisive.  The 
patient  (who  waa  at  this  time  in  a  sitting, 
posture,  held  so  by  assistants,  who  could 
not  move  him  in  the  least  degree  without 
exciting  the  most  frightful  and  alarmaasr 
spasms)  requested  to  be  placed  in  ai 


bent  position,  which  waa  done  without  tec 
citing  the  teas*  spasm.  The  chloroform 
was  carerhny  adwi  mistered  for  seme  hesanaj 
the  uatiset  awldmg  the  handkerchief  sees* 
of  the  time  himself,  in  order,  sa  he  aaac\ 
M  to  keep  osTthe  dreadfhl  spasms."  From 
this  time  he  recovered  rapidly,  and  on  the 
7th  matent  was  able  to  leave  for  horns  sj 
distance  of  six  or  seven  miks.— ilsaJiaj 
M*#c*4  Jtmnmi,  July. 
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PULMONARY  PHTHISIS. 

(OXALATS-  OS  LIMi  Ef  TKB  WKQTS.) 

^  Thos.  Baimah,  M.E.C.S.,  L.A.C.,  &c. 
Hob.  Sorgeoo  to  the  St.  Aaae'a  Diapeaury. 

About  twelve  months  ago  I  suggested 
to  one  of  my  colleagues  that  each  of  the 
honorary  surgeons  of  the  Dispensary 
should  be  at  liberty  to  select  some  par- 
ticular group  or  class  of  diseases  as  bis 
speciality,  and  that  the  oases  belonging 
to  such  group  occurring  in  the  practice 
of  the  other  surgeons  should,  as  far  as 
might  be  agreeable,  be  transferred  to 
the  care  of  the  surgeon  who  had 
adopted  this  particular  speciality.  In 
this  request  ail  my  colleagues  readily 
acquiesced :  hence  the  origin  of  the 
present  paper.  To  my  colleagues, — ; 
Jlessrs.  Nottingham,  Padley,  Taylor, 
and  Harris,— therefore,  I  am  indebted 
for  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  me  of 
seeing  ana  treating  a  larger  number  of 
eases,  embracing  almost  every  form  and 
-variety  of  the  scrofulous  disease,  than 
could  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  many 
other  individuals  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances.  The  plan  I  set 
out  with,  and  which  I  have  steadily 
pursued  up  to  this  time,  has  been  to 
note  down  the  particulars  of  each  case 
in  the  following  order  :— 

1.  Everything  relating  to  the  age, 
sex,  precise  form  and  duration  of  the 
disease,  together  with  any  external 
peculiarity  in  any  way  worthy  of  notice. 
2d.  The  diseases  that  appeared  the 
most  frequently  to  have  prevailed  in  the 
family,  as  regards  brothers  and  sisters, 
parents,  their  brothers  and  sisters,  sepa- 
rating each  family  under  two  heads, — 
viz.,  the  number  living,  and  if  healthy 
vr  otherwise;  and  the  number  of  deaths, 
end  the  causes  thereof.  Lastly,  the 
d  parents  on  each  side.  From  in- 
ation  obtained  in  this  way  have 
toen  collected  together  the  particulars 
of  100  cases.  This  might  appear  at. 
first  sight  a  very  easy  task,  but  in 
reality  it  is  not  so ;  and  is  due  in  part 
to  the  ignorance  of  a  large  class  of  per- 
sons who  seek  relief  at  a  dispensary  [ 
rendering  them  unable,  if  wilhng,  to  j 
Jumish  the  necessary  information,  and 
also  to  the  eireumstanoe  that  in  a  mer- 
cantile town  like  Liverpool  the  Delations 
•f  the  person  are  very  often  scattered 
ever  almost  -every  part  of  the  globe : 
and,  therefore,  anything  like  a -connect. 


ing  link  in  the  family,  as  regards  tbeir 
stsie  of  health,  physical  or  otherwise,  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  establish. 
With  these  and  many  other  almost  in- 
separable difficulties  with  which  saah 
an  investigation  is  beset  at  its  very 
threshold,  no  alternative  was  left  but  to 
pass  them  by  as  useless  for  any  special 
statistical  inquiry;  otherwise  I  could, 
with  reach  less  labour,  have  trebled  the 
number  of  cases  now  recorded  :  added 
to  which,  I  have  confined  myself  to  one 
individual  symptom,  for  reasons  pre- 
sently to  be  stated,  by  which  I  choose 
to  ■  identify  the  disease— viz.,  these 
affected  with  enlarged  cervical  glands  of 
at  least  two  months'  standing,  excluding 
all  those  cases  in  which  such  swellings 
appeared  in  any  way  to  have  arisen 
from  other  causes  than  the  scrofulous 
taint;  such,  for  example,  as  the  sympa- 
thetic glandular  tumors,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  any  irritation  of  the  scalp, 
painful  dentition  in  .children,  and  all 
other  sources  calculated  to  throw  any 
doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  case. 

Tumid  absorbent  glands  of  the  neck 
have  been  selected'  as  a  diagnostic 
symptom,  because  such  indication  has 
been  looked  upon  by  almost  every 
writer,  from  the  earliest  periods,  as  the 
characteristic  type  of  the  disease.  Ab- 
normal deviations  of  many  other  tissues, 
though  generally  regarded  as  due  to 
scrofula,  might  not  be  considered  by 
every  one  as  belonging  to  this  particular 
catalogue. 

From  these  100  cases  I  bare  endea- 
voured to  tabulate  all  the  more  impor- 
tant features  of  each  case,  so  as  to  pre- 
sent almost  at  a  glance  an  epitome  of 
the  whole.  The  second  table  shows  a 
large  relative  proportion  of  eases  be- 
tween the  ages  of  2  end  15,  which  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  giving  a  fan- 
average,  since  about  a  third  of  the 
whole  of  these  oases  were  obtained  from 
children  of  both  sexes  attending  some 
of  the  national  schools  of  this  town. 

Table  5  has  appeared  tome  espeaialhr 
interesting  in  connection  with  the 
etiology  of  scrofula,  bearing  as  it  does  • 
upon  a  subject  on  which  the  profession 
appear  to  be  somewhat  divided.  The 
existence  of  phthisis  in  the  family  of  se 
large  a  proportion  of  scrofulous  rndivi-  - 
duals  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
strongest  external  proofs  4bat  ean  be 
adduced  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  the 
two  diseases. 
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can  iffily  be  regarded  as  a  very  close  ap» 
prosiaatian  to  truth,  and.  mast  apply 
equally  to  every  investigation  having 
similar  objects  i*  view;  but  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  they  will 
be  found  to  be  as  perfect,  as  far  as  they 
go,  as  they  can  well  be  made.  In  all 
oases  where  it  w.as  feasible,  the  informa- 
tion was  obtained,  from  the  parents. 
When  under  age,,  or  disqualified  id  any 
way  from  furnishing  what  I  considered 
to  be  a  correct  statement,  and  when 
there  appeared  to  be  the  least  reason 
ibr  questioning  the  veracity  of  my  infor- 
mants, the  ease  was  invariably  laid 


Tabus  I. 

Showing  the  relative  number  of  persons 
affected  with'  Scrofusm,  arregardr  Tem- 
perament, 8fc. 


Number  having 
light  hair  ana 
complexions  . 

Do.  having  dark 
hair  and  com- 
|"    plerions    .  . 

Do.  having  red 
hair  .... 


Do.  presenting 
what  is  com- 
manly  known 
as  the  scrofu- 
lous counte- 
nance.     .  . 

The  results,  on  the  whole,  go  to  show 
that  scrofula  is  for  the  most  part  com- 
mon alike  to  all  temperaments. 

Tabie  n. 

Showing  ike  proportions  affected  with 
Scrofula  at  Different  Ages. 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

31 

15 

V 

46 

22 

18 

35 

12 

f 

19 

100 

21 

6 

27 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Somber  affected 

witb  scrofula 

from  2  to  H 

year*  erf  age  . 

52 

27 

70 

i  Do-fromlfctogO 

IX 

& 

19 

Da  80  sad  up- 

wmkUi  •  •  •« 

1 

1 

2 

100 

.  The  numbers  in  the  firs*  column  will 
paobably  exceed  the  average,  from  the 
circumstances  already  alluded  to. 


Tabic  III. 
Showing  the  frequency  with  which  other 
regions  are  affected-  with  Indurated- 
Scrofulous  Glands  simmUeaaousiy  wUk 
those  of  the  nth. 


remaie. 

Total. 

Number  of  cases 

m  which  the 

seek  only  was 

affected    .  s 

56 

36 

89 

Do.   neck  and 

axilla 

4 

1 

5 

Do.    neck  and 

popliteal  space 

1 

1 

Do.    above  the 

bend  of  the 

elbow  .   .  . 

'  2 

3 

5 

100 

The  fourth  column  refers  to  ca 
in  which  a  lymphatio  gland,  always 
found!  a  few  inehfes  above  the  inner  eon" 
dyle  of  the  humerus,  was  enlarged,  or 
presented  other  characteristic  indicar 
tions  of  being  the  result  of  a  scrofulous 
taiaat.  I  found  the  groin  affected  in 
two  cases  only. 

Table  TV. 
Showing  the  probable  Exciting  Causes  of 

Scrofula: 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Measles,  scarla- 
tina, and  hoop- 

ing-cough . 

19 

12 

81 

Exposure  to  oold 

9 

or  damp 

9 

• 

Oawe  not  evident 

88' 

20 

58 

Blows  and  other 

external  inju- 

ries .... 

1 

1 

2 

Sypluhs   .   .  . 

2 

1 

3 

loo 

Of  the  causes  mentioned  in  the  first 
column,  by  far  the  most  frequent  ap, 
peered  to  do  measles,  terminating  in  a 
profuse  catarrhal  discharge  from  the 
mucous  surfaces  of  the  eyes,  nose,  and 
ears :  on  the  cessation  of  this  discharge 
the  glands  of  the  neck  became  tumid. 
I  hare  notes  of  many  cases  in  which 
(harrhcea,  disconnected  with  the  above, 
seems  to  have  preceded  the  first  mani 
testation  of  the  disease.  These  lumps 
«.  kernels,  as  they  are  vulgarly  call*!, 
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may  continue,  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time, — may  return  in  the  spring  of 
each  succeeding  year,  to  disappear  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  summer,  or  remain 
stationary,  sometimes  pertinaciously  re- 
tasting  every  therapeutic  means  em- 
ployed for  their  removal  until  the  age  of 
puberty,  when  these  swellings  may 
vanish  completely,  and  the  person 
attain  an  advanced  age,  and  ultimately 
die  of  some  other  complaint ;  or,  what  I 
believe  to  be  not  uncommon,  perish  of 
pulmonary  phthisis  in  the  first  epoch 
of  manhood. 

In  connection  with  the  fifth  column, 
I  have  some  particulars  of  five  other 
eases  (males)  in  which  the  venereal 
taint  had  undoubtedly  been  the  exciting 
cause,  making  seven  oases  in  the  whole. 
They  are  notinoluded  in  the  list  be- 
cause their  history  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained :  but,  as  far  as  my  inquiries  ex- 
tended, there  had  been  in  every  instance 
S  phthisical  tendency  either  in  the 
parents  or  collateral  relations.   In  six 
cut  of  the  seven  cases,  the  sores  ap- 
peared to  have  assumed  a  phagedenic 
character,  attended  with  phimosis 
1    If  "a  given  number  of  wSU-recdrded 
'eases  could  be  found  in  which  scrofula 
manifestly  appeared  for  the  first  tune 
'Rafter  a  true  syphilitic  sow,  without  any 
•predisposition  to  tubercular  disease  in 
'any  part  of  the  family,  such  a  circtun- 
1  stance  would,  I  imagine,  be  a  strong 
•  argument  in  favour  of  the  occasional 
syphilitic  origin  of  scrofula.  The  glands 
'  of  the  heck  became  affected  about  the 
same  period  after  the  primary  sore  as 
constitutional  syphilis  usually  appears 
— viz.,  from  the  sixth  week  to  the  third 
month ;  and  slight  symptoms  of  the 
1  latter  sometimes  co-existed. 

Mercury  appears  to  have  been  inju- 
diciously administered  in  almost  every 
instance.  - 

This  class  of  persons  are  benefited  in 
a  very  marked  way  by  the  internal  use 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  all  other  re- 
puted scrofulous  remedies  proving  of 
no  service  whatever. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  num- 
ber of  instances  in  which  one  or  more 
deaths  from  consumption  occurred  in 
the  family  of  each  respective  person 
having  the  fore-mentioned  symptoms 
of  scrofula.  The  aggregate  number  of 
deaths  in  each  family  are  not  stated, 
because  it  might  tend  to  confuse  the 
reader  without  adding  much  weight  to 
the.  argument    It  would  have  been 


more  complete  if  the  causes  of  death, 
as-  regards  the  brothers  and  sister*  of 
each  grand  parent,  had  been  added : 
that  was  my  intention,  had  I  not  after- 
wards -found  the  extension  of  the  in- 
quiry to  these  branches  to  be  impracti- 
cable. 

TaauT. 


Shovinfihe  number  ©/  inttancet  in  tckich 
death*  front  phthtil*  occurred  in  the  fa- 
milies of  100  cote*  of  tcrqfula : — 


Own  or  pa- 
tient's Wro- 
theraessd 
listen. 

i 

£ 

I 

Number  of  families 
on  the  parents'  side  in 
which  have  been  one 
or  mora  cases  of 
phthisis. 

6 

6 

7 

Male. 

Female. 

42 

89 

Tabu  YL 
Showing  the  number  of  cant  te  which 
Phthiti*  appear*  to  have  been  transmitted 
to  their  immediate  ietme  >— 

On  the  Father**  tide. 
Grandfather.  Grandmother. 


Transmitted  .  7  Transmitted  .  4 
"PTot  transmitted    6   Not  transmitted  8 

12  .  .  S 

On  the  Mother' i  tide.  \ 
Grsjsdfstfcer.  Grandmother. 

Transmitted  .  1  Transmitted  .  8 
Not  transmitted    1   Not  transmitted  6 

In  the  100  esses  of  scrofula,  phthisis 
is  traced  as  above  in  88  instances,  leav- 
ing only  17  in  which  no  deaths  from 
that  disease  c'ouM  be  ascertained.  The 
sixth  table,  though  on  a  small  scale,  is 
of  sufficient  interest  to  be  appended  to 
the  above,  bearing  as  it  does  directly 
upon  the  hereditary  predisposition  to 
phthisis,  and  the  proportion  of  cases  in 
which  the  disease  seems  to  be  inherited 
respectively  from  the  phthisical  parents, 
male  and  female.  Thus  the  disease  ap- 
pears transmitted  by  the  lather  to  his 
issue  in  seven  instances,  and  not  in 
five ;  by  the  mother  in  four  instances, 
and  not  in  eight,  and  so  on.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  phthisical  father  more 
frequently  transmits  the  disease  to  the 
offspring  than  the  mother,  in  the  ratio 
of  7  to  3;  whilst  on  the  mother's  side  the 
ratio  is  as  6  are  to  ^  ji2 
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Tabu  TIL 
Shptei  the  number  qf  death*  from  other 
duetuee  in  parent  I  and  grand-parent*, 
eome  of  which  heme  been  emnpeeed  te  ft* 
tometimee  auoeUted  with  the  terofiUone 
eomtiiution:  the  former  are  eUtted 
together.— 


Nervous  tyutem,  in- 
cluding apoplexy 
or  paralysis,  ma- 
nia, and  epilepsy 
Cancer  • 
CakuL  Camp.  .  . 
Cholera  .   .   ,  . 


It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  determine, 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  pre- 
vious existence  of  scrofula  in  the  pa- 
rents and  collateral  relations  in  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  oases  to  warrant  one 
forming  any  very  satisfactory  conclu- 
sions. A  person,  for  example,  may  have 
had  the  lymphatic  glands  enlarged  from 
a  scrofulous  taint  in  early  life,  and 
afterwards  disappeared  without  attract- 
ing any  particular  attention.  Again, 
scrofulous  disease  of  the  joints,  caries, 
rickets,  and  such  analogous  affections, 
though  commonly  recognised  as  belong- 
ing to  the  scrofulous  constitution, 'are 
but  imperfectly  understood  by.  unpro- 
fessional people.  Any  injury  of  this 
kind  must,  I  conceive,  be  on  this  ac- 
count more  or  less  imperfect.  The 
following  results  are  therefore  submitted 
from  my  notes,  without  wishing  to  in- 
sist very  strongly  on  their  value  aS^Ia 
80  per  cent  of  the  cases  examined,  steer 
fula  appears  to  have  shown  itself  in 
one  or  more  of  the  brothers  and  sisters ; 
in  11  par  cent  in  the  parents,  and  » 
per  cent  in  the  grand-parents. 

Urine. — I  have  examined  the  urine 
in  thirty-two '  oases.  The  specimens 
brought  me  were  generally  observed  to 
be  of  a  pale  amber  colour,  perfectly 
transparent,  and  deposited,  on  standing, 
only  a  very  light  fumy  sediment  Oc- 
casionally, however,  it  was  turbid  from 
an  excess  of  urates.  The  specific  gra- 
vity ranged  from  between  1005  and 
1-080,  the  average  being  from  1012  to 
1-030.  As'  a  rule  it  was  acid,  rather 


weakly  than  in  the  healthy 
condition;  and  in  two  instances  it  was 
neutral  to  the  blue  litmus  paper.-  It 
had  often  a  strong  odour  of  cod-lira* 
oil,  in  oases  where  this  medicine  had 
been  taken  for  any  length  of  time.  In 
two  instances  the  urine  appeared  tur* 
bid,  from  containing  oil-globules  of  soma 
sort;  at  least,  this  was  my  impression 
on  viewing  under  the  microscope  a  mi- 
nute portion  of  the  densely  connected 
cloud  of  this  substance  that  appeared 
floating  almost  entirely  on  the  surface 
of  die  liquid. 

In  considerably  more  than  half  of  these 
cases — nineteen  out  of  the  thirty-two — J 
found,  by  microscopical  examination,  oo- 
tohedral  crystals  of  the  oxalate  of  lime- 
In  ten  instances  the  oxalates  were. so 
abundant  that  on  placing  a  few  drops, 
taken  from  any  portion  of  the  liquid,  in  a 
small  glass  cell  under  the  microscope, 
and  with  a  £  or  ±  inch*  object-glass, 
the  field  seemed  literally  covered  with 
large  well-defined  crystals.  In  the  re- 
maining nine  specimens  the  oxalates 
were  fewer  in  number,  smaller,  and  not 
so  easily  recognised,  though  quite  dis- 
tinct when  carefully  examined.  In  two 
instances  I  failed  to  detect  them  until 
the  urine  had  been  concentrated  by  heat, 
when  they  ware  immediately  visible  in 
tolerably  large  numbers.   The  average* 

rifle  gravity  of  the  urine  containing 
oxalate  of  Hme  was  from  1018  to 
1025.   In  one  case  it  was  lower  than 
I  have  found  it  in  any  other  instance,, 
viz.  1 005.  The  urine  was  generally  of  a, 
pale,  transparent  amber  colour, ,  sel- 
dom turbid. .  On  allowing  the  former 
to  stand  a  little  time,  a  delicate  cloud . 
seemed  to  remain  diffused  through  the 
liquid  for  a  considerable  time  without  ■ 
falling  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
This  appeared  to  me  quite  characteristic, 
and  arise*,  as  Dr.  (folding  Bird  has 
stated,  from  the  oxalates  being  about 
the  same  specific  gravity  as  the  urine. 
Three  of  the  specimens  exhibited  traces . 
of  albumen  by  the  usual  tests;  and 
twice  the  crystals  appeared  marked  by 
an  excess  of  square  and  cylindrical 
abated  crystals  of  uric  acid,,  as,  on  the  •■ 
addition  of  a  drop  of  liquor  potass®;, 
the  latter  immediately  disappeared,  and 
brought  the  oxalates  very  beautifully 
into  view.   In  no  instance  did  there 
appear  to  be  an  excess  of  phosphates, 
in  combination  with  the  oxalate  of  lime. 
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In  ttoe  thirteen'  specimens  in  which 
{he  oxalates  were  not  observed  after  the 
moat  careful  examination,  I  find  there 
pre  four  in  which  the  phosphates  were 
fat  excess, — that  is,  the  liquid  was  ren- 
dered distinctly  turbid  by  heat,  wbioh 
turbidity  was  removed  by  nitric  acid. 
Two  were  specimens  ef  the  urine  ob- 
tained from  persons  with  well-marked 
eases  of  tumid  glands  of  considerable 
standing,  where  the  exalting  cause  had 
clearly  been  venereal. 

This  class  of  cases  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  considered  as  exceptional ;  for 
it  is  well  known  that  the  oxalate  of 
lime  has  been  very  often  noticed  in 
connection  with  some  of  the  more  in- 
veterate  forms  of  syphilis :  and  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  I  have  observed 
occurred  in  a  young  man  of  88  years  of 
age,  who  presented  one  of  the  most  dis- 
gusting cases  of  scrofulous  disease,  af- 
fecting the  whole  anterior  part  of  the 
neck  and  axilla, — caused,  no  doubt,  in  a 
great  measure,  by  the  injudicious  use  of 
mercurial  medicines. 

Two  were  cases  where  -the  cervical 
glands  had  suppurated,  and  were  rapidly 
cicatrizing ;  leaving  five  cases  in  wbioh 
the  lymphatic  glands  were  in  a  more 
or  less  state  of  congestion  or  disorgani- 
zation, in  all  probability  from  a  sorofu- 
lous  taint,  without  the  urine  exhibiting 
any  traces  of  the  oxalate  of  lime  after 
the  most  careful  examination.  A  ques- 
tion of  a  very  interesting  nature  here 
Presents  itself  to  my  mind— Has  the 
presence  of  the  oxalate  of  lime,  which 
we  have  observed  so  frequently  in  the 
urine,  or  that  condition  of  system, 
whatever  it  may  be,  by  which  it  is 
formed,  and  afterwards  separated  by 
the  kidneys,  any  connection  with  the 
origin,  growth,  and  unusually  length- 
ened persistence  of  these  scrofulous 
tumors ;  or  is  the  occurrence  of  this 
substance  foreign  to  the  healthy  eco- 
nomy, accidental,  or  due  to  any  parti- 
ticular  system  of  diet,  or  otherwise? 
Before  this  question  can  be  fairly  met, 
a  much  more  extended  series  of  observa- 
tions will  be  necessary  than  those  now 

S resented.  If,  for  example,  the  oxa- 
,tes  should  be  found  to  appear  in 
the  urine  simultaneously  with  the  first 
manifestation  of  the  swelling,  and  con- 
tinue as  long  as  any  degree  of  activity 
is  displayed  in  the  gland,  and  finally 
disappear  upon  the  subsidence  of  these 
tumors,  a  strong  argument  as  to  their 
mutual   relationship  might  be  esta- 


blished. Without  indulging  in  any 
speculations  on  this  subject,  without  a 
sufficient  number  of  well-attestod  facts 
to  guide  me,  I  will  simply  add,  that  it 
is  possible  that  the  oxalate  of  lime  may 
more  frequently  occur  in  the  urine  jn 
other  diseases  than  is  commonly  be- 
lieved; and  perhaps,  occasionally  even, 
in  minute  quantities,  in  a  comparatively 
healthy  state  of  system.* 

Treatment. — Most  persons,  I  think, 
will  admit  that  the  treatment  of  these 
cases  is,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
anything  but  satisfactory :  hence  the 
unfortunate  sufferers  too  often  become 
the  prey  of  unprincipled  charlatans  and 
ignorant  pretenders  of  every  grade. 

The  difficulties  with  which'  these 
cases  are  surrounded  are  due  to  im- 
paired nutrition  of  the  system  gene- 
rally, and  likewise  to  the  anatomical 
structure  of  the  organs  locally  affected. 
Unless  we  can  succeed  in  arresting 
the  deposit  of  tuberculous  matter, 
which  gradually  destroys  the  gland, 
and  with  it  the  tissue  by  whioh  it  is 
more  immediately  invested  (hence  the 
burrowing  of  the  matter  in  the  adjoining 
cellular  membranes  causing  sinuses 
and  loss  of  substance  very  difficult 
to  be  replaced  in  the  scrofuloas  habit), 
this  disease  must  always  remain  tedious 
and  harassing  to  the  practitioner.  Much 
relating  to  the  treatment  of  scrofula,  as 
affecting  the  lymphatic  glands  in  their 
different  stages  of  development  and 
decay,  I  propose  to  make  the  subject 
of  a  more  special  inquiry  at  some  fu- 
ture period.  In  the  meantime  I  may 
state  that,  as  regards  internal  reme- 
dies, I  have  found  more  benefit  from 
the  dilute  phosphoric  acid,  given 
in  some  bitter  infusion,  such  as  Co- 
lumbia, than  any  other  medicine.  Iodine 
in  all  its  forms  has,  I  believe,  been 
much  over-estimated ;  and  cod-liver  oiL 
so  much  vaunted  of  late,  though  of 
much  service  in  scrofulous  affections  of 
the  osseous  tissues,  has  not  appeared  to 
manifest  any  very  marked  effects  in 
this  peculiar  form  of  the  disease. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Brett,  whose 
contributions  on  the  subject  of  urinary 
sediments  will  be  familiar  to  the  readers 
of  this  journal,  for  kindly  examining 
many  specimens  of  the  urine  with  me, 
and  otherwise  affording  me  much  valua- 
ble aid. 


•  When  UaU  wu  written  I  wu  unacquainted 
with  the  obMrvations  of  Dr.  B.  Jones  on  this 
subject,  recorded  in  the  Lancet  lbr  Peb.  a,  1850. 
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I  ought  likewise  to  express, my  obli- 
gations to  Dr.  Drysdale,  for  throwing 
in  my  way  many  very  interesting  cases. 


ON  THE  C0NTAI5TNG-TEXTCTKE 
OF  THE  BLOOD. 

By  Wrxixuc  Alddisoit,  M.D.  F.B.S.  F.L.S. 


The  relations  which  have  been  esta- 
blished between  the  process  of  repair 
and  inflammation,  and  between  these 
and  natural  growth,  have  invested  em- 
bryological  researches  with  a  new  inte- 
rest, especially  with  reference  to  the 
•development,  properties,  and  transfor- 
mations of  vascular  tissue,  or,  as  it  may 
be  more  suggestively  expressed,  the 
^ontainntg-texture  of  the  blood.  In  the 
primitive  trace  of  growth  in  the  em- 
bryo, sentient  and  motor  forms  (spinal 
cord,  cerebral  ganglia,  and  heart)  are 
the  first  moulded,  and  visible,  through 
a  lens,  in  the  incubated  egg  of  the 
common  fowl  within  the  space  of  forty 
hours.  At  this  early  period  there 
is  neither  a  blood-circulation  nor  blood 
vessels.  Blood  is  first  seen,  not  in  the 
embryo-body  itself,  but  in  the  vascular 
area,  where  it  primarily  appears  in 
irregular,  and  apparently  unconnected 
red  points  or  blotches,  which,  when 
examined  with  a  microscope,  are  ob- 
served to  be  groups  of  red  cells  situated 
amongst  the  other  cells  of  this  embryo 
nic  appendage,  and  no  special  limiting 
or  boundary  tissue  can  be  distinguished. 
As  growth  advances,  the  amount  of 
blood  increases,  circulation  begins,  and 
the  coats  of  the  vessels  then  become 
recognisable  as  a  distinct  form  of  tissue 
interposed  between  the  blood-current 
and  the  fixed  and  more  solid  portions 
of  the  structure.  This  constitutes  the 
coats  of  the  arteries,  veins,  and  capil- 
laries, as  distinguished  from  the  parti- 
cular substances  of  the  various  organs 
through  which  blood  is  distributed, 
and  is,  at  first,  in  accordance  with  the 
universal  law  of  growth,  a  corpuscular, 
and  subsequently  a  fibrous  tissue,  in- 
creasing gradually  in  thickness  and 
strength,  in  the  arteries  and  veins,  in  pro 
portion  to  the  increase  and  volume  of 
the  blood  conveyed ;  but  in  the  capilla 
ries  remaining,  as  at  first,  exceedingly 
thin  and  transparent. 

These  facts  are,  we  believe,  not  dis- 
puted, and  they  are  here  briefly  nar- 


rated in  order  to  state  the  case: — That, 
in  original  growth,  forms  of  sentient 
and  motor  tissue  precede  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood ;  that  the  circulation 
of  blood  precedes  the  formation  of  the 
special  coats  of  the  blood-vessels ;  and 
that  these  are  at  first  a  corpuscular,  and 
then  a  fibrous  texture. 

Experiment  1. — Having  opened  the 
shell  of  an  egg  after  forty  or  forty-four 
hours'  incubation, — some  eggs  being 
earlier  than  others, — divide  the  yolc 
membrane  with  a  pair  of  scissors  all 
round,  just  outside  the  vascular  area ; 
then  rink  the  egg  slowly  in  a  vessel  of 
water,  and  the  separated  portion,  which 
includes  the  vascular  area,  area  peiht- 
eida,  and  the  embryo,  will  float  at  the 
surface,  and  may  be  removed  upon  a 
slip  of  glass  for  microscopical  inspec- 
tion, either  as  an  opaque,  or  as  a  trans- 
parent object  Blood  is  seen  in  the  vas- 
cular area,  in  apparently  unconnected, 
irregular,  pale  red  spots,  which  are 
larger  and  more  numerous  towards  the 
outer  circumference  than  towards  the 
hmer  margin,  where  the  area  vasculosa 
bounds  the  area  pelluoida  The  area 
pellucida  is  formed  by  a  thick  gela- 
tinous sort  of  membrane,  in  the  centre 
of  which  lies  the  embryo,  with  the 
cerebral  ganglion,  the  two  lateral  vi- 
sual ganglia,  and  the  spinal  cord,  sym- 
metrically moulded.  The  heart  ap- 
pears as  a  round  transparent  vesicle, 
outside  and  towards  the  middle  of  .the 
body,  and  has  been  seen  beating  regu- 
larly, notwithstanding  the  manipulation 
to  which  the  embryo  and  its  appen- 
dages have  been  subjected  by  the  remo- 
val. No  appearance  of  blood  can  be 
detected  in  any  part  of  the  embryo-body : 
certainly  there  are  no  blood-vessels,  pro- 
perly so-called;  nor  at  this  time  can 
any  capillaries  be  seen  traversing  the 
area  pellucida.  The  whole  mass  is  So 
extremely  soft  and  tender,  that  it  wfll 
not  bear  the  sb'gh test  degree  of  traction. 

Experiment  2. — The  same  proceed- 
ings being  adopted  with  an  egg  of  from 
forty  eight  to  fifty-two  hours  incuba- 
tion, the  trunks  of  two  large  blood-veg- 
sels  are  seen  emerging,  one  on  each  side, 
from  beneath  the  body  of  the  embryo, 
some  distance  below  the  heart,  and  one 
from  the  lieart  passes  upwards  by  the 
head.  They  traverse  tho  area  pellucida, 
and,  reaching  the  inner  margin  of  the 
area  vasculosa,  divide  and  sub-divide; 
then,  the  smaller  sub-divisior. 
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to  the  inner  margin  of  the  area  vascu- 
losa,  numerous  capillaries  are  seen  pass- 
ing acroas  the  area  pellucida  towards 
the  hody  of  the  embryo  (figs.  1  and  2). 
Blood-corpuscles  are  now  seen  circling 

FiCkL 


within  the  heart  upon  each  pulsation; 
and  others  are  at  the  same  time  also 
seen  moving  within  those  portions  of 
the  trunks  of  the  vessels  which  traverse 
the  area  pellucida. 


Fie.  2. 


ft 

u 


FlG.  1. — The  embryo,  area  pellucida,  and 
vascular  area  of  the  egg  of  the  common 
fowl,  after  forty  hours  incubation.  Mag- 
nified by  a  lent. 

With  respect  to  these  vessels,  a  spe- 
cial blood-containing  texture  can  scarcely 

■  yet  be  said  to  have  formed,  inasmuch 
as  the  blood-current*  traversing  the  area 
pellucida  are  bounded  only  by  the  raa- 

.  terial  of  that  membrane,  which  is  quite 
transparent;  and  those  ramifying  in 

.  the  area  vaaouloaa  are  bounded  by  the 
material  of  that  subetanoe— the  altered 
volk-ceUs,  and  are  therefore  much  more 

.  opaque.  Moreover,  the  whole  mass  is 
still  so  soft  and  pulpy,  that  it  will  not 
bear  the  most  gentle  traction  without 
obliteration,  falling  into  a  confused 
mass  of  cells ;  though  it  becomes  more 
coherent  after  exposure  to  the  air.  This 
is  not  the  character  of  vascular  tissue. 
The  correct  anatomical  description  ap- 
pears to  be  this  (not  only  as  respects 
the  appendages  of  the  embryo,  but  also 
as  respects  the  embryo-body  itself) : — 
Whatever  substance  or  texture  blood 
first  circulates  in,  the  blood-channels 
are,  for  a  brief  space  of  time,  formed  or 


Fro.  2. — The  embryo,  cmriBariea  of  the 
area  pellucida,  and  veeaela  of  the  vascular 
area,  after  fifty  hour*'  incubation.  Mag* 
nifled  by  a  fans. 

bounded  by  that  substance ;  so  that,  at 
first,  no  distinction  can  be  observed  be- 
tween the  coats  of  the  blood-vessels  and 
the  substance  lying  in  the  intervals  or 
spaces  between  them:  whereas  after- 
wards, when  the  body  is  more  fully  grown, 
and  the  volume  of  blood  increased,  a  very 
important  distinction  arises  between  the 
con  taini  rig-  tissue  of  the  blood,  or  the  coats 
of  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  parenchyma, 
or  the  particular  substance  of  an  organ. 
We  cannot  select  a  better  illustration 
than  the  blood-vessels  of  the  area  vaseu- 
oulosa.  The  yolk  of  the  egg  consists 
of  a  very  thin  transparent  membrane 
containing  the  yolk-cells.  •  The  germi- 
nal membrane  is  an  altered  state  of  the 
yolk  membrane,  and  the  vessels  of  the 
area  vasculosa  appear  projecting  into 
the  yolk  substance ;  so  that,  on  their 
upper  or  parietal  aspect,  they  are  smooth 
and  transparent,  but,  on  their  lower  or 
visceral  aspect,  they  are  yellow  and 
opaque.   Three  parts  of  their  circum- 
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foresee — that  is,  of  their  walls— are 
formed  of  cohering  yolk-oells ;  the  other 
part  by  the  transparent  and  smooth 
yolk  membrane. 

In  the  increase  and  preservation  of 
the  human  body  we  recognise  three 
normal  phenomena— growth ,  nutrition, 
and  the  process  of  repair;  in  its  dis- 
eases, two  prominent  abnormal  condi- 
tions— inflammation  and  scrofula.  Re- 
specting these-  we  distinguish  three 
things : — 1,  the  blood;  2,  the  coats  of 
the  blood- vessels,  or  the  containing  tex- 
ture of  the  blood ;  and  S,  the  particular 
substances  of  the  different  organs. 

Of  the  blood  we  have  on  several  pre- 
vious occasions  treated  at  length,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  its  colourless 
elements— lymph  and  lymph-particles, 
or,  as  we  hate  elBewhere  more  frequently 
termed  themiprotoplaama  and  colour- 
less cells.*  We  now  purpose  to  speak 
particularly  of  toe  eontainmg-tiasue  of 
the  blood— or,  as  we  may  more  briefly, 
term  it,  vascular  tissue— with  respect 
to  the  distinctive  properties,  reproduc- 
tion, and  transformations  it  exhibits  in 
phenomena  of  repafoinnamniation,  and 
scrofulous  disease;  •""* 

He  contffini*pt<*t*re  qf  (as  Hood  — 
The  coats  of  the  blood-vessels,  or  vascu- 
lar tissue,  may  be  described  as  a  sort  of 
frame-work,  in  the  interstices  of  which 
are  deposited  the  various  substances  by 
which  individual  organs  are  character- 
ised. It  is  these  which  impart  the  sen- 
sible qualities  by  which  the  organ  is 
distinguished,  and  it  is  their  constant 
and  intimate  admixture  with  the 
vascular  tissue  whiah  prevents  the 
special  properties  of  the  latter  from 
being  readily  appreciable.  In  repair, 
inflammation,  ana  scrofulous  disease, 
we  meet  with  new  growth  and  new 
blood-vessels,  the  primary  elements  of 
which,  all  observers  concur  in  stating 
to  be  forms  of  lymph  and  lymph-para- 
dee,  capable  of  assuming,  by  a  species 
of  metamorphosis,  a  fibrous,  tendinous, 
or  osseous  structure.  A  bone  is  com- 
posed not  simply  of  bone-substance,  but 
also  of  vascular  tissue.  Blood-vessels 
spread  everywhere  upon  the  bone- sub- 
stance, which  is  full  of  hollow  spaces 
sod  passages  for  their  distribution.  At 
the  early  periods  of  growth  blood  and  vas 
cular  tissue  predominate,  and  a  bone 


•  Medical  Gasbttb,  vols.  i.  and  iLJSM-41 ; 
TtunctSoM  of  the  Provincial  MedieaUadSnr- 
jjail  Asssdatton,  vols.  xi.  and  xil.  j  andPro- 
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is  therefore,  at  that  time,  soft  and  yield' 
ing ;  but  afterwards  the  bone-substance 
preponderates, — yet  so  that  a  bone  is 
never  without  an  expanse  of  vascular 
tissue  permeating  its  cavities.  When  a 
fracture  occurs,  the  process  of  repair 
consists  in  the  reproduction  of  bone- 
substance;  and  the  agents  and  mate- 
rials employed  are  blood  and  the  vas- 
cular tissue  of  the  injured  bone. 

The  phenomena,  for  our  present  pur- 
pose, may  be  shortly  stated  as  follows : 
— Lymph  is  effused,  forming  a  lymph- 
bed,  which  surrounds  and  envelopes 
the  injured  and  irritated  vessels;  new 
blood-vessels  form  in  the  lymph,  which 
is  thereby  converted  into  a  species  of 
lymph-fabric  This  constitutes  the 
primary  form  of  the  new  vascular 
tissue,-— a  kind  of  granulation- struc- 
ture, endowed  with  properties  of  growth 
and  metamorphosis,  and  which,  first 
changing  into  fibrous  tissue,  is  finally 
converted  into  bone;  the  order  of  the 
transformations  being  here,  and  in  all 
cases,  lymph,  vascular  lymph  or  granula- 
tjon-textuiB ,  fibrous  texture,  and  bone.* 
Tendons  consist  •  of --stzopg  fibrous 
threads  or  cords,  enveloped,  and,  as  it 
were,  bound  together  by  vascular 
tissue.  When  a  tendon  has  been  rup- 
tured, the  process  of  repair  appears,  in 
ail  its  primary  stages,  to  be  similar  to 
that  observed  in  bone.  Effusion  of 
lymph  precedes  the  formation  of  new 
vascular  tissue :  analogously  as  in  the 
embryo,  the  cells  of  the  germinal  mem- , 
brane  precede  the  vascular  area:  But 
here  the  transformations  are  limited  to 
the  fibrous  type,  not  proceeding  to  the 
ulterior  form  of  bone :  and  we  readily; 
perceive  in  this  example,  that  whether 
the  primary  lymph-form  persist,  or 
whether  the  transformations  exceed  the 
natural  fibrous  form, — in  either  ease  the 
reparation  of  the  tendon  would  be  unna^ 
tural,  and  an  abnormal  or  diseased 
condition  would  exist  The  skin  has  s> 
much  mere  complex  organisation  than 
either  a  bone  or  tendon.  It  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  web  or  frame-work  of  vas- 
cular tissue,  in  which  ate  embedded,  at 
variable  depths  from  the  surface,  the 
particular  substances  of  its  very  nume- 
rous perspiratory  glandule)  and  hair- 
follicles.  The  phenomena  of  repair  in 
the  skin  vary  according  to  the  nature 
and  severity  of  the  injury  inflicted,  or 
according    as  the  before-mentioned 
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organs  embedded  in  it  are  more  or  less 
extensively  and  completely  destroyed. 
The  general  results  or  scalds  and  burns, 
winch  exemplify -phenomena  of  inflam- 
mation and  repair,  are  well  known.  In 
the  former,  blood  speedily  accumulates, 
reddening  the  site  of  the  injury,  and 
phenomena  of  growth  or  nutrition  are 
exaggerated.  The  cnticle  is  raised 
into  a  bladder  filled  with  fibrinous 
serum,  and  lymph  and  lymph-particles  I 
form  a  new  covering  to  the  excited  and  i 
distended  vessels.  These  are  succeeded 
by  several  layers  of  new  cnticle,  beneath 
which  the  vessels  gradually  resume 
their  natural  calibre  and  appearance, 
and  the  reparation  is  complete.  In 
burns  the  injury  is  deeper,  vascular 
tisane  and  its  embedded  organs  being 
kilted  or  destroyed.  Hence  a  new 
growth  of  vascular  tissue  is  required 
for  reparation,  the  phenomena  of  whieh 
may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows : — 
At  a  certain  depth  from  the  surface 
vascular  tissue  regains  its  tone  and  pro- 
perties, whereupon  blood  flows  in  in- 
creased quantity  to  the  irritated  vessels, 
lymph  is  effused,  and  thus  a  line  of  de- 
mareation  is  drawn  between  the  living 
and  the  dead  textures.  New  blood- 
vessels form  in  the  lymph,  which 
thereby  becomes  new  vascular  tissue, 
endowed  with  properties  of  secretion 
and  metamorphosis ;  and  when,  by  the 
removal  of  the  dead  parts,  this  new 
vascular  tissue  comas  into  view,  it  is  in 
the  form  of  extremely  red  points,  termed 
granulation*,  whieh*  bleed  upon  the 
slightest  touch, — a  fact  indicative  of  the 
corpuscular  or  embryoniform  condition 
ol  the  coats  of  the  new  vessels.  The 
granulations  metamorphose  into  fibrous 
texture  termed  cicatrix,  upon  which  the 
curt,  in  as  far  as  natural  operations  are 
concerned,  is  completed.  All  these 
casee  may  be  considered  as  examples 
typical  of  inflammation,  repair,  and 
cure :  and  it  is  to  bo  observed  that  bone 
does  not  exude  from  bone,  tendon  from 
tendon,  nor  skin  from  skin;  but  that 
in  each  case  a  corpuscular  growth, 
termed  eflusion  of  lymph,  first  appears. 
Tide,  when  permeated  by  blood-cur- 
rents, becomes  new  vascular  tissue,  the 
metamorphosis  of  which  effects  the  cure, 
whether  that  cure  demand  an  osseous 
or  a  fibrous  texture.  Moreover,  it  is 
also  to  be  observed, — at  first,  during  the 
formation  of  new  vascular  tissue  or 
granulations,  that  the  action  it  from  the 
blood  to  the  tissues,— there  is  deposition, 


or  effusion,  growth,  secretion,  and 
swelling :  but  subsequently,  during  ths> 
fihrous  and  osseous  transformations*. 
the  action  is  from  the  tissues  to  the  bioadf. 
these  latter  periods  being  marked  by 
diminution  of  swelling,  absorption,, 
consolidation,  a  less  amount  of  blood- 
circulating  in  the  part,  and  disappear* 
anee  of  a  great  many  of  the  new  vessels. 

Respecting  the  relations  subsisting, 
between  the  lymph  of  repair  and  the 
lymph  of  the  Wood, — that  is  to  say,  be- 
tween the  colourless  granular  eells  and 
protoplasma  of  new  vascular  tissue, 
and  the  colourless  granular  eells  and 
protopiasraa  of  the  blood, — the  follow- 
ing facts,  which  have  elsewhere  been 
discussed,  may  here,  be  recapitulated:—- 
Colourless  eells  are  found  in  abundance' 
in  blood  taken  from  vessels  administer- 
ing to  repair  or  inflammation,  and  a 
delicate  web  of  fibrous  tissue  may  be 
seen  with  a  microscope  to  form  in  the- 
protoplasms,  or  liquor  sanguinis.  The- 
blood  of  the  early  embryo,  when  vas- 
cular tissne  is  in  active  growth,  is 
scarcely  more  than  lymph :  tile  vessels 
of  granulations  are  formed  of  lymph, 
and  bleed  upon  the  mere  touch;  and 
lymph  and  lymph  particles  adhere  to 
the  coats  of  the  vessels  upon  irritating' 
them.  Moreover,  when  blood  is  with- 
drawn by  venesection  from  a  person 
labouring  under  an  inflammatory  dis- 
ease, lymph  separates  quickly  in  a  thick, 
layer  at  the  surface.  This  metamor- 
phosis into  a  fibrous  texture,  the  micro- 
scopical elements  and  physical  proper- 
ties of  which  appear  to  be  of  the  same 
nature  with  those  constituting  the  con- 
taining tissue  of  the  blood,  or  the  coats 
of  the  blood-vessels,  in  the  living  body ; 
allowance  being  made  for  the  difference-  , 
and  disadvantage  of  the  <&eumBtaace» 
under  which  it  is  formed. 

Lymph, lymph  particles, fibrous  tireuev 
and  serous  fluid,  are  thus  demonstrably 
phases  of  blood  elements,  and  tbe  same 
elements  are,  more  or  less,  components- 
of  vascular  tissue.  From  these  and 
other  facta,  which  it  is  unnecessary  hero 
to  recapitulate,  we  have  derived  the  con- 
clusion that  blood  forms  its  own  con- 
taining texture:  lymph,  vascular  lymph; 
Structures,  and  granulations,  being  the 
primary  or  proximate, — esd  fibrous,  ten* 
dinous,  ana  osseous  textures,  the  moos 
remote  phases  of  the  colourless  elements 
of  blood.  Degraded  lymph,  and  de» 
praved  forms  of  lymph  textnre,  at* 
termed  pus,  clots  of  pus,  and  tubers!* 
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or  tubercular  infiltration ;  persistent 
granulations  are  termed  fungosities,  fun- 
gous igFowth,  or,  in  .popular  language, 
"proud  flesh :"  and  it  is  these  depraved 
-end  unnaturally  persistent  forms,  toge- 
ther frith  the  advoirtitioue  nba-duB,  ten- 
uous, and  osseous  formations,  arising 
from  the  metamorphosis  of  lymph  .ana 
new  vascular  tissue,  which  constitute 
the  diseased  products  of  inflammation 
tend  scrofula.  Ossification  appears  in 
the  ooats  of  the  arteries,  and  phlebolites 
attached  to  the  interior  of  the  veins; 
inflamed  mucous  membranes  discharge 
lymph  and  pas;  and  inflamed  serous 
membranes  assume  the  aspect  of  ntti 
'oous  textures,  and  than  their  surfaces 
become  united,  sometimes  by  soft  lyiwph- 
strneturB,  and  sometimes  by  a  donee 
fibrous  -tissue.*  It  does  not  seem  neces- 
sary, in  support  of  the  conclusion  we 
have  drawn,  to  refer  more  largely  to  the 
(organization  of  blood,  or  to  the  forms 
whioh  its  elements  ace  capable  of  as- 
■anming,  especially  as  numerous  inte- 
resting facts  may  be  found  brought  toge- 
ther in  the  lectures  of  Dr  G.  Burrows, 
from  which  we  have  just  quoted.  We 
therefore  proceed  to  the  other  topic  of 
oor  inquiry — the  limitations  of  repair; 
for  these  appear  to  indicate  the  limits 
of  the  organisation  of  blood,  and  ax- 

5 bain  the  common  characters  of  die  pw> 
ucts  of  inflammation. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  extent  and 
facility  with  which  extreme  injuries  are 
repaired  is  directly  as  the  age  of  the 
individual;  so  that  in  many  of  the  lower 
classes  of  animals  a  whole  limb  may  be 
removed  at  a  very  early  period  of  life, 


*  Dr.  G.  Burrows  relates  an  instance  in  which 
okUboUtet,  three  in  number,  were  examined  by 
aim  and  Mr.  Stanley :  two  were  of  the  site  of 
alberta,  and.  u  pan  being  di  v  ided,  exb  ibi  t  ed  several 
concentric  layers  of  fibrinc;  tit  the  other  there 
was  the  sane  kind  of  stmctnre,  with  osseous 
plates  in  the  investing  membrane.  One  of  those 
bodies  was  attached  to  the  liaiag  membrane  of 
the  vein  by  fibrous  cord*;  and  a  firm  fibrous  band 
■connected  this  phleboHte  with  the  others.  Tiede- 
maan,  Otto,  Lobstein,  Cloquet,  and  Carsweli,  all 
agree  that  at  first  phlebolites  consist  of  a  small 
coarnram  of  blood,  in  the  interior  of  which  the 
fibrine  becomes  sale  and  concrete ;  then  ass  nines 
an  of  tout  appear mncc  i  and  this  goes  on,  little  by 
little,  and  layer  after  layer,  towards  the  circum- 
ference. Dr.  Reid,  of  Edinburgh,  met  with  five 
instances  of  phlebolites  within  twelve  months: 
they  varied  in  number  from  two  to  a  dozen  ;  and 
la  site,  from  a  millet  seed  to  that  of  a  large  pea. 
"They  were  loosely  attached  to  the  coat  of  the  Ten, 
and  nearly  all  of  them  were  of  B  itong  hanintti. 
Two  of  these  bodies  were  analysed,  and  foand  to 
consist  of  phosphate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  animal  matter,  in  proportions  similar  to 
those  existing  in  bone.  (Pathological  Observa- 
Moss  eo  the  Blood  r  Mbbical  fcASKm,  Vol. 
sura*.  18»«.— Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  Vol  xliii.  1836). 


and  be  afterwards  reproduced, — a  .phe- 
nomenon that  does  not  happen  when 
the  full  period  of  growth  is  more  nearly 
completed.  Now,  in  order  to  avoid  dim- 
cult  metaphysical  questions,  we  may 
conveniently  express  the  properties  tof 
growth  in  the  embryo,  when  ali  the 
organs  are  evolving  and  expanding,  -by 
the  term  "perm  power,"  and  say  that, 
the  younger  the  individual,  the  greater 
the  proportion  of  unexpended  or  unap- 
propriated germ  power  :*  so  that,  until 
the  maturity  of  growth,  and  in  a  ratio 
inversely  to  the  age,  there  will  always 
be  the  unexpended  portion  of  the  germ 
power  co-operating  with  the  properties 
of  blood  and  vascular  tissue  m  repara- 
tive actions;  whereas,  when  the  full 
maturity  of  growth  has  been  attained, 
the  .reparation  of  an  injury  falls  wholly 
within  what,  by  analogy  of  language,  we 
may  call  the  blood  power: — that  is  to  say, 
in  a  very  young  animal,  specific  forms 
not  having  been  completed,  there  is  a 
greater  capacity  of  reparation  than  in 
an  older  individual,  where  these  have 
been  concluded.  In  the  former  ex- 
ample, growth  is  mingled  with  repair; 
in  the  latter,  we  have  repair  only. 

If  the  scar  or  cicatrix  of  an  extensive 
and  deep  burn  be  examined,  it  will  be 
found  that  perspiratory  pores  and  hairs 
are  either  very  deficient  or  entirely  ab- 
sent in  it ;  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  the  particular  substance  of  the  hair- 
follicles,  and  of  the  glandule?  of  the  skin, 
is  not  reproduced  by  the  process  of  re- 
pair which  has  healed  the  wound.-)-  In 
other  cases,  too,  it  appears  that  muscular 
fibrUlee,  brain  substance,  liver  sub- 
stance, and  the  parenchyma  of  other 
organs,  are  not  reproducible  by  the  or- 
dinary process  of  repair — the  metamor- 
phosis of  lymph.  Moreover,  inflamma- 
tion in  the  brain,  in  a  muscle,  in  the 
liver,  or  in  the  kidney,  does  not  issue  in 
hypertrophy  or  increased  natural  growth 
of  the  particular  substance  of  either  of 
these  organs,  but  in  forms  identical  with 
those  which  characterise  the  process  of 
repair — viz.,  lymph,  new  vascular  tissue, 
lymph  structures,  granulations,  and  pus 
— and  the  metamorphosed  forms  of  these 
— fibrous,  tendinous,  and  osseous  forms. 

*  Vide  Mr.  Paget'*  Lectures  on  the  Process  of 
Repair:  Mkdical  Gazkttb.,  1849. 

t  Since  this  was  written,  the  tacts  have  been 
substantiated  by  Mr.  Gray,  who.  in  a  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  Lancet,  sneaking  of  the  microscopi- 
cal examination  of  the  cicatrices  of  burns,  states 
that  "  no  hairs  were  observed  covering  the  sur- 
face of  these  cicatrices,  nor  could  the  existence 
of  sebaceous  glands  or  perspiratory  tubeB  be  de- 
tected." 
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What  are  the  inferences  to  be  drawn 
from  these  facte  ?  Simply,  it  appears  to 
us,  these :  that  phenomena  of  repair  by 
the  metamorphosis  of  lymph,  and  phe- 
nomena of  inflammation,  are  both  ex- 
pressions, SB  it  were,  of  exaggerated 
reciprocal  action  between  blood  and  its 
containing- texture,  and  must  be  inves- 
tigated apart  from  the  properties  of  the 
particular  substances  prevailing  in  dif- 
ferent organs ;  that  the  particular  sub- 
stances of  different  organs  which  are 
beyond  the  resources  of  repair,  and 
which  do  not  appear  as  results  of  in- 
flammation, are  not  phases  of  blood- 
elements, — they  are  sustained  and  nou- 
rished by  blood,  but  not  derived  from  it: 
— whereas  those  elements  and  structures 
which  do  appear  during  the  process  of 
repair,  or  in  the  course  of  inflammation, 
are  phases  of  blood -elements.  These 
conclusions  appear  to  derive  additional 
confirmation  from  further  embryologies! 
researches :  for  if  the  skin  or  integu- 
ment of  the  early  human  embryo,  before 
it  has  become  vascular,  be  microscopi- 
cally examined,  cells  of  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter are  seen  grouped  together,  and 
disseminated  through  it  in  spots.  These, 
from  their  symmetrical  distribution,  and 
the  conformable  spaces  intervening,  ap- 
pear to  be  the  foundations,  or  "the 
genu,"  of  what  afterwards  become  folli- 
cles and  glandule.  And  as,  in  the  most 
essential  part  of  the  embryo,  the  go- 
verning form  (spinal  cord  and  brain)  is 
moulded  before  the  circulation  of  blood, 
or  the  existence  of  vascular  tissue;— so  it 
appears  in  the  skin  that  the  particular 
substance  of  its  hair-follicles  and  per- 
spiratory glandul  83  is  likewise  established 
before  the  circulation  of  blood ;  and  it 
might,  4  priori,  have  been  concluded, 
that  those  substances,  the  germs  of 
which  exist  prior  to,  or  which  are 
founded  independently  of  blood  and 
vascular  tissue,  would  not  be  reparable 
or  reproducible  by  the  metamorphosis 
of  the  elements  of  blood,  however  neces- 
sary blood,  m  its  aggregate  capacity,  may 
prove  to  be  for  their  sustenance  and 
growth. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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DB.  RAJrxnra  has  been  elected  Physician 
to  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Ho«piUL  The 
other  candidates  were  Dr.  Copeman  and 
Dr.  Wharton,  the  latter  of  whom  retired 
early  in  the  contest.  The  numbers  polled 
were— Dr.  Ranking,  364 ,  Dr.  Copeman,»6. 
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SCARLATINAL  VAGINITIS. 

Bt  Jobtt  Boa  Cossack,  M.D.,  F.R.S.B. 

Pbyrician  to  Putney  CoHerej  FeDoweftbeKovmL 
tioUege  Of  PbysiciiM  I&nnbarrt,  ud  fhr- 
merty  Pfarskian  to  Uw>  Ediubwrfi  Roy«l  Ia- 
fnawf. 

In  1844 1  published  in  Che  JUktmyk 
Monthly  Journal  a  memoir,  entitled. 
"  Gonorrhoea  and  Syphilis  with  refe- 
rence to  Forensic  Medicine  and  Thera- 
peutics," in  which  I  directed  attention 
to  various  topics,  including  non-venereal 
vaginitis.  Since  that  period,  several 
cases  in  my  own  practice,  and  others 
which  have  been  mentioned  to  me  by 
professional  friends,  have  convinced  me 
that  exposure  to  cold,  and  other  causes 
enumerated  in  the  memoir  referred  to, 
are  even  more  frequently  the  sources  of 
inflammation  ana  purulent  discharges 
from  the  vagina  than  I  supposed  at  the 
period  of  its  publication. 

At  present,  I  only  wish  to  say  a  very 
few  words  with  reference  to  a  paper 
which  appeared  in  the  Medical  Ga- 
zette, July  12,  p.  85,  by  Dr.  Robert 
Barnes,  entitled  "  On  the  occurrence  of 
a  muco-pundent  discharge  from  the  va- 
gina in  Scarlatina,  and  the  importance  of 
this  symptom  in  relation  to  Forensic  Me- 
dicine." Dr.  Barnes  attaches  a  much, 
greater  amount  of  importance  to  such, 
cases  than  I  was  aware  they  possessed- 
He  considers  them  very  uncommon; 
and  in  support  of  this  doctrine  he  cites, 
two  eminent  authorities,  Dr.  Tweedie 
and  Dr.  Miller.  I  do  not  write  in  a 
controversial  spirit,  but  simply  with 
the  view  of  inducing  others  for  the- 
future  to  inquire  into  the  presence  or 
absence  of  vaginitis  in  scarlatina.  Dr. 
Barnes  says — "  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
accede  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Tweedie 
and  Dr.  Miller,  that  a  muco-purulent 
discharge  from  the  vagina  in  scarlatina 
is  a  very  rare  occurrence ;  but  this  very 
circumstance  increases  the  importance 
of  the  symptom  in  relation  to  question* 
of  legal  medicine." 

During  the  last  epidemic  (1848-48)  of 
scarlatina,*  I  had,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, considerable,  though  not  a 
very  large,  experience  of  the  disease ; 
and  of  all  my  cases  I  have  preserved  a 


•  Much  tHhw—Won  renrdinr  tUs  spiil—k 
wiH  be  awad  in  Dr.  MtisTTalnifaM*  mono, 
|iajh|  lately  paWsfeea, 
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w»ord.  Vaginitis  I  frequently  met  with, 
«id  I  regarded  it  in  no  way  as  an  un- 
expected or  ran  occurrence;  bat,  on 
the  contrary,  as  a  not  unlooked-for  ex- 
tension of  the  mrantliSMStmiii  inflam- 
mation of  the  fikm,  analogous  in  its 
nature  to  what  is  often  met  with  in  the 
mucous  linings  of  the  nose,  ear,  air 
passages,  and  intestinal  canal.  In  the 
epidemic  of  18484  I  had  under  my 
charge  twenty-three  female  patients,  all 
of  whom  were  cleanly,  well  nursed,  and 
in  a  respectable  social  position.  In 
twelve  of  the  whole  numoer  there  was 
well-marked  vaginitis;  and  so  impressed 
was  I  with  the  importance  of  averting 
or  preventing  this  affection,  that  in 
every  female  patient  I  directed,  from 
the  very  first,  careful  ablutions  of  the 
parts  to  be  performed  at  least  twice  in 
■  twenty-four  hours.  Of  the  twenty-three 
female  patients,  two  only  were  above 
14  years,  and  these  were  respectively 
26  and  28,  and  both  married.  Now  both 
of  these  patients  had  acute  vaginitis, 
much  more  severe  than  any  of  the  chil- 
dren. In  one  lady,  for  forty-eight  hours 
the  discharge  was  se  abundant  as  to 
require  the  nurse  to  change  the  towels 
at  least  every  hour,  and  it  was  of  so 
acrid  a  nature  as  to  excoriate  the  thighs 
and  anus,  notwithstanding  every  precau- 
tion being  taken  to  protect  these  parts. 
The  other  had  it  more  mildly*;  but  tffe 
vaginitis  was  also  in  her  a  source'  of 
great  suffering  and  discomfort  The 
first  lady  aborted :  the*  second  was  not 
in  the  family  way.  The  first  was  the 
most  dreadful  case  of  scarlatina  which 
I  have  ever  seen  issue  yd  perfect  reco- 
very :  the  second  waefone  of  moderate 
severity.  , 

Speaking,  ae/I  now  do,  from  a  very 
limited  number  of  facts,  I  have  no  right 
to  give  ail  absolute  opinion  as  to  the 
frequency  or  rarity  of  scarlatinal  vagi- 
nitis ;  but  I  would  venture  to  suggest 
that  flie  non-observance  of  this  aneo- 
lion  by  the  practitioner  is  no  proof  of 
its  absence ;  for  patients  suffering  from 
scarlet  fever  are  often  too  ill  to  make 
complaints:  and  in  other  cases  the  af- 
fection is  managed  by  the  nurse,  without 
her  thinking  it  necessary  to  trouble  the 
doctor.  The  question  must  be  decided 
by  future  experience  of  a  large  number 
of  cases,  carefully  observed  with  a  spe- 
cial view  to  its  elucidation. 

The  whole  treatment  required  is 
generally  frequent  ablution  with  tepid 
r,  and,  a  pain  be  complained  of, 


the  use  of  opiate  fomentations.  The 
children,  with  one  exception,  required 
very  little  special  treatment;  but 
one,  of  strumous  habit,  continued 
to  have  a  profuse  muoo-purulent  dis- 
charge long  after  convalescence  was  in 
all  other  respects  complete.  Chaly- 
beate medicines,  cod-liver  oil,  and  as- 
tringent lotions,  at  last  effected  a  cure. 
The  two  adults  were  both  treated  by  in- 
jections of  nitrate  of  silver,and  thekeep- 
ing  apart  the  labia  by  a  piece  of  lint 
soaked  in  the  same.  I  believe  in  severe 
cases  the  nitrate  of  silver  will  be  found  the 
best  local  remedy :  but  the  injury  which 
it  occasions  to  the  linen  of  the  patient, 
and  of  her  bed,  naturally  occasions  a 
prejudice  against  its  nee. 


Hesse,  Ptttasj 
Iftk  July,  IBM. 


KoxojoxaxHT  or  nw  xoax. 

Ax  ova  the  transactions  of  the  New  York. 
State  Homoeopathic  Convention,  at  their 
late  meeting  in  Albany,  wh  the  adoption  of 
a  Constitution,  which  is  to  govern  them, 
when  in  and  out  of  conclave.  The  pre- 
amble is  as  follows:— "We,  the  sub- 
scribers, physicians,  residing  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  believing  the  law  propounded 
by  Hahnemann,  'nrnili*  tmUUut  canmfw,* 
to  be  a  fundamental  tenth  in  medicine,  do 
agree  to  the  following  constitution,"  Ac— 
Adopted  withont  amendment.  We  shell 
expect  great  doings  in  the  Empire  State 
among  these  innovator!  of  medical  science. 
Their  nag  is  meed,  and  is  given  to  the 
breesej  and  the  fact  of  their  organization, 
it  ia  lunpoaed,  will  be  wafted  to  the  four 
parti  of  the  globe.  If  any  one  can  believe 
the  mere  doing  of  nothing  to  se  es  eeienee,  we 
have  certainly  nothing  to  say  to  such,  farther 
than  to  advue  the  reading  of  Hahnemann 
on  the  peculiar  and  active  properties  of 
foU  in  certain  diaeases.  He  says,  "after 
triturating  one  from  qf  fold  with  ninety- 
nine  grains  of  emgar  of  milk,  and  continuing 
this  trituration  up  to  the  twelfth  potenef. 
the  remedial  virtues  of  gold  become  roused 
to  such  an  extent,  that  a  men  who  waa 
suffering  with  horrihie  meioneholv,  and 
who  was  impelled  by  intolerable  anguish, 
to  take  hia  lib,  needs  but  to  emett  /or  * 
Jew  mam*eto  of  mob  a  preparation  of  gold-, 
in  order  to  recover  bis  ehearnunesa  and 
low  of  life. '—Bottom  JfrM  /cmraa^Jiuy^ 
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Tick  m  Campeaasiien  in  B*Hway  Acci- 
dent^" Bffl,  of  the  provisions  of  which 
we  gave  a  short  notice  at  p.  1117  of  aur 
last  volume,  was  lost  on  the  aetond 
raiuhng  by  a  very  smaM  majority  «f  fl, 
is  a  house  of  108  members.  It  was,  of 
course,  opposed  by  gentlemen  oonneoted 
■with  the  railway  interest  for  seasons 
■which  require  bo  epeeifieafcion,  and  by 
the  Attorney-General  uponlegalgrouads. 

We  have  already,  at  various  times, 
fully  considered  the  ohxmmetanees  which 
led  to  the  introduction  of  this  hill.  Our 
readers  know,  or  ought  to  know,  that,  in 
the  case  of  Cox*,  the  Mwuji»  BaxmtAx 
Coufan y,  it  anas  decided  by  a  majority  of 
the  judges  that  no  action  forthe  recovery 
of  reasonable  expenses  or  charges  was 
maintainable  by  a  medical  man  against 
a  Hallway  Company  whose  servant  had 
called  him  to  attend  a  person  who  had 
sustained  an  injury.  The  sail  proposed 
to  alter  the  law,  by  giving  a  right  of  ac- 
tion against  the  Company  to  medical 
practitioners  thus  summoned  to  acci- 
dents by  the  Company's  servants ;  and, 
to  guard  against  injustice  to  a  Company 
by  the  ignorance  or  offiaousness  of  ser- 
vants, the  right  of  action  was  expressly 
limited  to  those  cases  only  in  which  the 
accident  arose  from  the  negligence  of  the 
Oompany. 

Mr.  Labouchere  opposed  the  measure, 
because  "it  would  provide  that  in  all 
esses  of  aocident  the  Company  should 
be  bound  to  call  in  medical  aid,  and  be 
in  the  first  instance  responsible."  This 
he  described  as  a  total  departure,  from 
the  law  of  the  land.  To  tins  it  may  be 
replied,  that  every  new  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment is  a  departure  from  the  law  of  the 
land;  the  object  of  good  legislation  is 
to  alter,  amend,  or  suggest  remedies  for 
evils  for  which  the  current  state  of  the 


law  does  not  provide :  bet  the  objec- 
tion of  the  learned  member  may  be 
tested  by  .a -case. 

Tbrongh  the  negligence  of  a  guard,  a 
train  is  set  in  motion  before  the  passen- 
gers have  received  fair  warning.  One 
is  knocked  down  while  stepping  into  a 
carriage,  and  he  sustains  a  ooaBpound 
fracture  «f  the  thigh.  There  is  net  me- 
dical practitioner  within  five  miles,  and 
assistance  is  urgently  required.  Under 
the  present  state  of  the  law  the  Com- 
pany are  not  hound  to  call  in  medical 
aid,  and,  after  the  decision  given  in  Mr. 
Cox's  case,  their  servants  will  of  course 
decline  interfering  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sufferer.  Jfanch  an  accident  happened 
to  any  one  of  the  55  members  who  voted 
against  the  biH,  it  would  no  doubt  be  in 
his  power  to  procure  medical  assistance 
at  his  own  cost,  and  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility, in  the  first  instance.  On  "bis 
recovery  he  would  claim  compensation 
for  his  leg,  or  bring  an  action  against 
the  Company,  and  retain  the  best  coun- 
sel,— «ay  the  learned  Attorney-Genera!, 
at  a  fifty-guinea  fee,— to  plead  bis  case. 
On  the  assumption  that  there  had  been 
negligence,  there  would  be  a  verdict 
with  heavy  damages,  of  which  "the 
surgeon's  bQl  would  form  an  essential 
part.*' 

But  the  victim  of  railway  negligence 
may  be  a  pauper ;  and,  before  consider- 
ing the  res  alts  in  this  case,  we  will  quote 
the  objections  of  the  learned  Attorney- 
General  to  the  proposed  bUL  He  said — 

"  he  did  not  consider  that  the  mere  fact 
that  conflicting  judgments  had  been  de- 
livered could  justify  the  house  in  adopt- 
ing the  principle  of  the  bill.  He  thought 
that  medical  men  would  willingly,  on  bring 
sent  for,  render  their  services  to  m  suf- 
ferer, even  though  they  had  no  power 
of  recovering  payment  from  the  Com- 
pany, being  assured  be  would  pay  them 
rf  he  were  able ;  and  if  be  were  unable 
to  do  so,  having  the  certainty  of  remu- 
neration, if  he  -were  an  honest  man,  on 
his  recovering  damages,  of  which  the  sur- 
geon's bill  always  formed  an  essential 
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It  is  pretty  well  known  that  the  fees 
oi  barristers  do  not  depend  on  any  aaeb 

series  of  contingencies  as  the  learned 
gentleman  would  throw  £n  the  way  of 
ttw&ccU  remuneration  in  railway  acci- 
dents. The  Attorney-General  snppose* 
that  s  hard-worked  country  practitioner 
would  willingly  leave  his  home  andprac- 
tiee,  and  make  a  journey  of  five  or  ten 
miles,  to  take  oa  himself  the  reapoev 
sibihty  of  attending  a  panper  seriously 
injured  by.  a  railway  accident,  with  the 
full  knowledge  that  the  Company  repu- 
diated all  liability,  that,  the  man  was>  a 
beggar,  and  that  the  only  chance  of  pro 
curing  payment  for  a  heavy  sacrifice  of 
time  and  practice  would  be  the  "  honesty" 
of  the  patient,  and  his  recovering  da- 
mages, by  suing,  m  forma  pauperis,  a 
powerful  Company,  who  would  probably 
retain  the  learned  Attorney-General 
himself,  as  well  as  other  eminent  bar- 
risters, for  the  express  purpose  of  de- 
feating his  claim !  The  pauper  might 
turn  out  an  honest  man,  and  might 
recover  damages,  in  spite  of  the  elo- 
quence'of  the  learned  gentleman;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Attorney  General : 
eserting  his  ingenuity  for  the  Company 
might,  notwithstanding  the  evidence 
adduced  for  the  plaintiff,  induce  a  jury 
to*  believe  that  the  negligence  was  on 
the  part  of  the  man  and  notof  the  Com- 
pany !  Jn  this  case  the  remuneration 
for  medical  services  rendered  to  the  suf- 
ferer would  be  nil.  Thee,  again,  tfce 
pauper  might  die  daring  the  treatment. 
His  widow  might  bring  her  action  under 
Lord  Campbell's  act,  and,  under  the 
saws  eeriae  of  contingencies,  she  aright 
or  aright  not  recover  damages ;  and  if 
recovered,  she  might  or  might  hot  re- 
munerate the  medical  man  who  had 
used  his  best  endeavours  to  save  the 
life  of  her  husband.  It  is  very  true  thee 
the  snrgeon's  bill  always  forms  an  essen 
tial  pact  of  the  damages,  but  the  party 
must  obtain  the  damages  befoee  the- 
bi&  eeald  be  paid;  and  the  Attorney- 


General  might  perehanee  be  the  advo- 
cate who  would  defeat  the  claim.  The/ 
pauper  may  die,  and  not  leave  a  survivor 
to  make  a  claim:  in  this  ease,  also,  the 
remuneration  would  be  mi ! 

As  the  law  therefore  stands,  by  the 
rejection  of  this  bill,  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  in  railway  accidents  a  medical 
man  must  be  prepared  to  render  his 
services  gratuitously,  at  whatever  cost  or 
risk  to  his  ordinary  practice,  in  all  cases 
except  where  the  party  sustaining  the  eo- 
cidait  m  eapcrUe  of  pairing  the  charge* 

If  it  be  the  ease  of  a  destitute  pet- 
son,  the  surgeon's  chance  of  remunera- 
!  tion,  in  the  event  of  his  patient's  reco- 
very, depends— i.  on  clear  legal  proof  of 
negligence  on  the  part  of  a  wealthy 
company  sued  by  a  pauper ;  2.  on  the 
honesty  of  the  plaintiff  if  he  succeeds 
in  the-  action ;  and,  m  the  event  of  his 
death,.  &.  on  his  leaving  a  surviving 
relative  who  will  succeed  fn  an  action 
against  the  Company,  and  be  honest 
enough  to  discharge  his  bill. 

The  remuneration  ef  gentlemen  in 
the  profession  of  the  learned  Attorney' 
General  does  not  depend  upon  any  such 
contingencies  as  these,  and  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  know  why  they  should  be  thus, 
thrust  on  the  member*  of  another  pro- 
fession. As  the  low  stands,  medical 
men  must  often  be  called  upon  to  accept 
them  when  accidents  occur  to  the  poor 
and  friendless*,  or  they  must  incur  tie* 
odftrm  of  acting  with  uukindoess  and 
inhumanity  to  a  fellow  creature. 

Mr.  Newdegate,  in  introducing  the 
bill,  related  the  following  case,  which 
had  occurred  on  the  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire  Hne.  "  A  dreadful  accident 
had  taken  place,  by  which  a  man  had* 
his  leg  cut  clean  off,  and  the  Railway 
people  declined  to  send  for  medical  aid, 
offering,  however,  to  send  him  ott  to 
Bolton  for  admission  into  the  infirmary ; 
but  when  he  arrived  there  he  was  dead, 
and  so  apprehensive  were  the  railway 
parties  of  incurring  liability,  that  the 
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poor  man's  kg  was  left  b y  the  road-side. 
Was  such  a  state  of  things  consistent 
with  common  humanity?" 

It  is  possible  that  the  measure  which 
has  been  so  recently  introduced  and  re- 
jected, may  not  apply  the  best  remedy 
of  which  tire  case  admits;  but  it  is  clear 
that,  when  under  a  railway  accident  to 
a  poor  person,  a  medical  man  must 
either  abandon  bis  other  patients  to 
give  gratuitous 'attendance,  or  hare  im- 
putations thrown  on  his  character  for 
humanity, — such  a  state  of  things  re- 
quires to  be  immediately  remedied. 


ttebirfrt. 


On  the  Vat  and  Abuse  of  Alcoholic 
Liquors,  in  Health  and  Dueate. 
Prize  Essay,  by  William  B  Cabpen- 
M.D.,  F.B.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.  Ac., 
8vo.  pp.  283.  .London:  Gilpin; 
and  Churchill,  1850.  [ 

A.  pbjdp  q&  ope  hundred  guineas  .having 
been  offered  M  for  the  best  Essay  on  the 
use  of  Alcoholic  Liquors  in  health  and 
disease."  the  award  was  made  to  Dr. 
Carpenter's  Essay. 

.The  questions  proposed  were  : 

1st.  What  are  the  effects,  corporeal 
and  mental,  of  alcoholic  liquors  on  the 
healthy  human  system? 

2nd.  Does  physiology  or  experience 
teach  us  that  alcoholio  liquors  should 
form  part  of  the  ordinary  sustenance  of 
Han,  particularly  under  ciroumstanoes 
of  exposure  to  severe  labour  or  to  ex- 
tremes of  temperature?  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  there  reason  to  believe 
that  such  use  of  them  is  not  sanctioned 
by  the  principles  of  science,  or  the 
results  oi  practical  observation  ? 

3rd.  Are  there  any  special  modi- 
fications of  the  bodily  or  mental  con- 
dition of  Man,  abort  of  actual  disease, 
in  which  the  occasional  or  habitual  use 
of  alcoholic  liquors  may  be  necessary 
or  beneficial  ? 

4th.  Is  the  employment  of  alcoholio 
liquors  necessary  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  ?  If  so,  in  what  diseases,  or 
in  what  forms  and  stages  of  disease,  is 
the  use  of  them  necessary  or.  bene- 
ficial? 

We  shall  endeavour  to  show  oar 


readers  the  mode  in  which  Dr.  Car- 
penter has  dealt  with  these  questions, 
which  embrace  every  point  from  which 
the  subject  of  teetotatism  can  be  viewed. 
It  appears  to  us  that  Dr.  Carpenter's 
answers  are  not  so  conclusive  as  he 
supposes. 

We  should  not  have  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  bestow  much  space  upon 
this  production,  if  the  author,  a  well- 
known  writer  on  physiology,  had  not 
assumed  that  a  special  obligation  is 
laid  upon,  the  members  of  the  medical 
profession  to  advocate  a  total-absti- 
nence from  the  use  of  alcoholio 
liquors.  We  dissent  altogether  from 
this  proposition.  The  duty  of  the 
medical  adviser  is  to  warn  others  against 
the  abuse  thereof,— -and  abuse,  we  may 
observe,  does  not  consist  alone  in  ex- 
cessive indulgence,  but  also  in  the  total 
disuse  of  this  as  of  any  other  dietetic 
or  prophylactic  agent;  and  in  using 
the  latter  term  we  claim  for  it  a  far 
wider  meaning  than  the  author  assigns 
to  it,  in  discussing  the  subject  now 
before  us. 

Dr.  •  Carpenter  considers  that  the 
argument  drawn  from  the  abuse,  in- 
stead of  the  use  of  a  thing,  is  completely 
defeated  in  reference  to  total  abstinence 
by  the  late  Archdeacon  Jefterys,  of 
Bombay.  The.  theologian,  seeing  that 
the  abuse  of  alcoholio  liquors  is  the 
source  of  much  crime  and  misery, 
makes  use  of  the  words  of  St  Paul ; 
"  It  is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh  nor  to 
drink  wine,  nor  anything  whereby  thy 
brother  stumbleth,  or  is  offended,  or  is 
made  weak," — and  thence  proceeds  to  , 
argue  that  this  text  is  perfectly  con-, 
elusive  against  even  the  most  moderate 
use  of  alcoholic  liquors.    But  that 
such  is  not  in  any  degree  true  may  be 
inferred  from  the  same  teacher's  advice 
to  Timothy  in  another  passage:  "Drtai 
no  longer  water,  but  use  a  Utile  wine,  for 
thy  stomach's  sake  and  thine  oft  infirmi- . 
ties,"  (1  Tun.  v.  23).  Here  the  moderate  . 
use  of  wine,  it  may  he  said,  is  positively 
enjoined.   Moreover,  upon  this  render- 
ing of  the  text,  the  author  should  join 
the  vegetarians,  and  henceforth  forswear 
"flesh."    Considering,  therefore,  that 
Dr.  Carpenter  has  in  no  degree  removed 
the  objection — that  the  abuse  of  a 
thing  good  in  itself,  does  not  afford 
a  valid  argument  against  the  right  use 
of  it— we  proceed  to  the  examination 
of  his  answers  to  the  proposed  questions. 
1.  The  first  answer  consists  of  an 
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examination  of  tfae  physios!  and  chemi- 
cal effects  of  alcohol  on  the  animal 
tissues  and  fluids.  With  these  our 
readers  have  no  doubt  become  familia- 
rized, in  their  attempts  to  preserve  pa- 
thological specimens ;  bat  its.  action  on 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
of  living  animals  yet  remains  to  be 
accurately  observed,  With  the  effects 
of  alcohol  on  the  living  structures  with- 
out the  body,  our  readers  are  equally 
familiar  in  the  experiments  of  patholo- 
gists on  the  nature  of  inflammation. 

The  phenomena  of  alcoholic  iniotci- 
ealion  have  been  so  often  described  in 
books,  that  we  scarcely  required  Dr. 
Carpenter's  fourteen  pages  of  quotations 
to  repeat  the  oft-told  tale.  In  Dr. 
Carpenter's  enumeration  of  the  remote 
consequences  of  the  excessive  taw  of 
alcoholic  liquors,  we  And  the  usual 
catalogue  of  diseases  known  to  all  clinical 
students.  Dr.  Carpenter  borrows  largely 
from  the  reports  of  officers  in  the  Indian 
service,  on  the  fatal  effects  of  intempe- 
rance in  tropical  climates. 

80  far,  then,  as  answer  No.  1  is  con- 
cerned, we  discover  nothing  that  was 
not  known  before,  with  regard  to  the 
abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors,  and  it  is  on 
their  abuse  only  that  the  author  argues 
in  this  Chapter.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  word  alcokol  is  almost  uni- 
versally employed  by  Dr.  Carpenter. 
Now  we  need  scarcely  remark,  that  pure 
and  undiluted  alcohol  never  enters  the 
system  as  a  beverage.  Even  the  most 
inveterate  drunkards  do  not  get  beyond 
proof  spirit  These,  too,  are  exceptional 
cases,  and  cannot  therefore  be  reasoned 
upon  in  the  general  argument  Dr. 
Carpenter,  we  may  add,  states  no  ex- 
perimental researches  in  support  of 
the  chemical  views  he  borrows  from 
Percy,  Iiebig,  and  others. 

ft.  The  second  answer  founds  its 
negative  conclusion  on  the  "indubi- 
table fact  in  organic  chemistry,  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  relation  of 
composition  between  alcohol  and  mus- 
cular tissue;  and  all  our  present  know 
ledge  of  the  subject  tends  to  prove,  that 
the  albuminous  matters  of  the  blood, 
which  constitute  the  pabulum  of  that 
tissue,  cannot  be  generated  within  the 
body  of  man,  or  of  any  other  animalf 
hut  are  derived  immediately  from  the 
food."  Therefore,  argues  Dr.  Carpenter, 
nothing  can  afford  strength,  or  aid  the1 
nutrition  of  the  body,  except  it  contain 
albumen.    But  we  think  there  are 


other  forces,  besides  the  chemical,  which 
perform  an  important  part  in  the  nu- 
trition of  animal  frames.  We  have 
heard  of  a  certain  condition  of  organi- 
zation, called  vitality,  which  has  usually 
been  supposed  to  exert  some  influence 
over  chemical  actions  going  on  in  the 
living  body.  Moreover,  we  do  not  for- 
get that  the  human  frame  does  not 
consist  solely  of,  and  depend  solely 
upon,  the  muscular  system  for  its  ex- 
istence—there  is  a  system  closely  con- 
nected therewith,  and  this  is  the 
nervous  system.  Dr.  Carpenter  has  not 
disproved  the  beneficial  effects  of  mo- 
derate doses  of  alcoholic  liquors  on  this 
system. 

Dr.  Carpenter  observes  in  reference  to 
the  use  of  alcohol  in  sustaining  tbe  vital 
powers:—"  It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that 
tbe  introduction  of  alcohol  into  the 
blood  cannot  stand  in  the  place  of  the 
oxygen  which  is  essential  to  the  func- 
tional activity  of  the  nervous  and  mus- 
cular systems."  Undoubtedly  this  may 
be  very  safely  affirmed,  for  no  one  can 
dispute  the  statement  It  appears  to 
have  as  little  bearing  on  the  argument, 
as  the  assertion  that  the  vapour  of  chlo- 
roform cannot  supersede  atmospheric 
air  in  the  lungs. 

It  may  suit  Dr.  Carpenter's  purpose 
to  throw  overboard  the  "  universal  ex- 
perience of  former  generations,"  by  re- 
marking, that  it  "  might  be  quoted  in 
favour  of  a  multitude  of  absurd  notions 
which  we  now  treat  simply  as  ridicu- 
lous." But  this  remark  does  not,  in  the 
present  ease,  dispose  of  mmtrsal  erpe- 
riemee,  the  inference  from  which,  we 
assert,  remains  still  untouched  by  tile 
instances  of  bodily  effort  put  forth  by 
"  temperance"  men,  quoted  by  the  au- 
thor from  various  writers. 

Dr.  Carpenter  argues,  from  the  facts 
of  organic  chemistry,  that  alcohol  can- 
not either  enable  the  human  body  to 
endure  cold  or  contribute  towards  the 
maintenance  of  its  heat ;  but  "  univer- 
sal experience"  refutes  the  speculation ; 
and  we  may  observe,  that  experiments 
which  iiebig  performed  directly  with 
reference  to  these  points  led  him  to 
the  very  opposite  conclusions.  In  a 
previous  portion  of  his  essay  Dr.  Car- 
penter relied  much  on  Liebig's  re- 
searches ;  but  here  his  observations  are 
hud  aside.  This  cb 
further  enumeratior 
fects  of  the  esree 
liquors  on  variou- 
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8.  In  his  third  answer,  however,  Dr. 
Carpenter  admits  that  there  are  eases, 
— such  as  those  "  in  which  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  some  extraordinary  exertion 
of  the  animal  powers,  and  in  which  the 
occurrence  of  subsequent  depression 
may  not  be  an  adequate  objection  to  the 
employment  of  a  stimulus  that  enables 
the  system  to  meet  it" — in  which  the 
effect  of  the  stimulus  is  merely  to  keep 
the  functions  "  up  to  par."  In  the  same 
chapter  the  author  admits  that  the  mo- 
derate use  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  very 
beneficial  in  contributing  to  the  endu- 
rance of  bodily  labour  under  circum- 
stances peculiarly  trying,  and  under 
the  disadvantage  of  a  deficient  allow 
ance  of  animal  food.  Where  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  constitutional  vigour,  also, 
"  the  author  is  by  no  means  disposed  to 
deny,  that  after  all  other  practicable 
means  have  been  taken  for  the  invigo- 
ration  of  the  system,  the  habitual  use 
of  a  small  or  moderate  quantity  of  alco- 
holic liquors  may  be  found  beneficial  in 
some  individuals."  The  author  again, 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  argues 
against  the  use  of  alcoholic  Liquors  from 
their  abuse.  Because  in  pregnancy, 
lactation,  old  age,  &c.  their  use  has 
been  abused,  no  sound  argument,  we 
reiterate,  can  be  drawn  for  their  total 
disuse.  In  the  existing  state  of  society, 
the  exceptions  here  admitted  must  em- 
brace sufficient  numbers  to  invalidate 
the  rule. 

The  fourth  answer  enters  into  the 
consideration  of  the  use  of  alcoholic 
liquors  as  medicinal  agents.  With  these 
the  majority  of  our  readers  are  experi- 
mentally acquainted;  and,  as  we  dis- 
cover no  new  information  in  Dr.  Car- 
penter's remarks,  we  may  here  close  our 
examination  of  the  author's  answers  to 
four  plain  questions. 

We  confess  that  we  regard  these 
answers,  at  best,  as  unsatisfactory  if 
not  evasive.  They  deal  throughout 
with  the  abute  of -alcoholic  liquors,  the 
evils  of  whieh  have  long  been  too  well 
known.  In  many  instances  through- 
out the  work,  the  word  alcohol  is  used 
for  alcoholic  liquors,  whereby,  the  non- 
professional reader  is  misled  as  to  the 
results.  Lastly,  the  author  himself  ad- 
mite  sufficient  exceptions  to  invalidate 
the  arguments  in  support  of  total  ab- 
stinence. 

We  expected,  from  the  author's  repu- 
tation, to  have  met  with  a  new  series  of 
experiments  in  support  of  his  views; 


but  we  find  nothing  more  than  the  old 
arguments  drawn  from  old  facts — whence 
the  sole  legitimate  deductions  are,  that 
temperance  is  wisdom,  teetotalism  a  de- 
lusion, and  the  abuse  of  a  thing  good 
in  itself  is  no  valid  argument  against  its 
proper  use.  Therefore,  under  the  con- 
viction of  the  accuracy  of  these  conclu- 
sions, we  arrive  at  the  inference,  that 
it  is  not  the  duty  of  medical  men  to 
advocate  total  abstinence. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  think  that 
tettotaHsm  has  very  strong  claims  upon 
the  attention  of  any  class  of  society,  if 
the  treatise  before  us  be  the  best  among 
those  which  were  presented  in  compe- 
tition for  this  hundred-guinea  prise.  It 
is  clear,  from  Dr.  Carpenter's  essay, 
that  teetotalism  has  not  much  to  be  said 
in  its  favour,  when  its  professed  advo- 
cates virtually  abandon  its  pretensions, 
by  failing  signally,  on  a  special  occa- 
sion, to  adduce  either  facts  or  arguments 
in  its  favour. 

We  may  commend  this  essay,  never- 
theless, as  containing  much  useful  in- 
formation, and  many  powerful  warnings 
to  those  who  have  not  the  strength  of 
mind  to  be  u  temperate  in  all  things."  ■ 

On  the  Diseases  of  Menstruation,  and 
Ovarian  Inflammation,  in  connection 
with  Sterility,  Pelvic  Tumors,  and  Af- 
fections of  the  Womb.  By  Edward 
John  Tilt,  M.D.,  &c.  8vo.  pp.  3o0.  . 
London:  Churchill.  1850. 
The  principal  diseases  (derangements?) 
of  menstruation,  as  enumerated  by  Dr. 
Tilt,  are— amenorrhaea,  or  suppressed 
menstruation ;  dysmenorrhoea,  or  pain- 
ful menstruation ;  monorrhagia,  or  pro- 
fuse menstruation;  leucorrhoaa,  or  vi- 
carious discharges ;  and  hysteria.  These 
names,  Dr.  Tilt  is  of  opinion,  have  been 
very  vaguely  used,  since,  among  their 
causes,  various  contradictory  conditions 
may  be  mentioned,  and  ore  pointed  oat 
by  the  author,  whose  object,  however,  is 
not  to  treat  of  the  several  organic  dis- 
eases by  which  thev  are  frequently  pro- 
duced. The  work  before  us  is  confined 
to  the  consideration  of  inflammation  of 
the  ovaries  and  oviducts.  From  this 
limitation  it  is  evident  that  the  author 
has  adopted  the  ovular  theory  of  men- 
struation proposed  by  Dr.  Robert  Lee 
and  Dr.  Power.  This  is  made  still 
clearer  by  the  author's  definition  of 
menstruation,  which  ie — "A  sero-san- 
guiuoleat  secretion propdled by UTO 
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grian  influence  from  all  or  different  parte 
of  the  generative  intestine,  and  princi- 
pally from  the  womb."  The  author  has 
not,  however,  lost  sight  of  various  facts 
which  are  strongly  opposed  to  the 
theory. 

Dr.  Tilt  enumerates  the  British  and 
foreign  writers  who  have  furnished  ma- 
terials for  a  history  of  ovaritis ;  "  but  it 
has  been  of  acute  ovaritis,"  the  author 
remarks,  "  that  these  have  treated, 
while  the  sub-acute  variety,  judging  by 
the  inflammatory  lesions  found  in  the 
ovaries  and  their  serous  covering,  is  of 
very  common  occurrence."  (p.  IB.)  It 
is  more  especially  to  give  due  promi- 
nence to  this  form  of  ovaritis,  with  its 
consequences,  that  the  author  has  pub 
lished  his  viewa,  for  which  so  far  he 
claims  originality.  But  we  will  here 
quote  his  words: — 

"  My  aim  has  been  to  perform  for  the 
Ovaries,  the  principal  organs  of  menstrua- 
tion, what  has  been  successfully  done  for 
other  organs  by  many  eminent  men ;  and 
J  feel  assured  that,  although  some  of  my 
deductions  may  be  contested,  my  practice 
will  be  admitted  by  all  to  be  indubitably 
cafe,  and  necessarily  destined  to  diminish 
the  number  and  intensity  of  female  com- 
plaints. 

"  I  can  lay  claim,  unfortunately,  to  no 
discoveries;  but  from  an  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  of  that  branch  of  the 
profession  to  which  I  have  devoted  my 
chief  attention,  I  feel  justified  in  affirming, 
that  in  no  other  work  will  the  reader  find 
ao  complete  an  account  of  the  various  ways 
in  which  sterility  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  inflammation  in  the  ovarian  tissues,  of 
the  great  importance  of  ovarian  peritonitis 
as  a  cause  of  disordered  menstruation,  or 
of  the  influence  of  ovarian  inflammation  in 
the  production  of  uterine  disease, — -facts 
forcibly  exemplified,  and  proved  to  be  not 
mere  conventional  possibilities,  but  events 
of  frequent  occurrence." 

Such,  then,  are  the  principal  points 
under  consideration  by  Dr.  Tilt;  and 
we  now  proceed  to  show  the  author's 
manner  of  expounding  his  information 
on  these  topics. 

Subacute  ovaritis  is  defined  by  Dr.  .Tilt 
thus : — "  Swelling  of  the  ovaria,  with  in- 
crease of  heat  and  pain  upon  pressure,  ac- 
companied by  intermittent  or  permanent 
pain  or  uneasiness  in  the  ovarian  region, 
radiating  to  the  loins  and  thighs,  and  pro- 
ducing, according  to  the  constitution  of  the 
patient,  an  arrest  of  menstruation  or  its 
profuse  flow,  intense  local  pain  or  hyste- 
rical symptoms."  (p.  89.) 


"By  tubaeute  inflammation,  at  distin- 
guished from  acute,  we  do  not  so  much 
imply  a  difference  in  the  intrinsic  nature  of 
the  morbid  phenomena,  as  a  limitation  of 
the  inflammatory  action  to  oertain  distinct 
parts  of  the  ovaries,  as  the  ovarian  follicle, 
and  to  portions  of  the  ovarian  tissue  so 
small  that  they  will  give  rise  to  no  swell- 
ing and  to  little  febrile  action." 

Among  the  predisposing  causes  of 
ovaritis,  Dr.  Tilt  places  the  anatomical 
relations  of  the  organs,  constitution, 
excessive  sexual  intercourse,  and  the 
impulse  of  unsatisfied  desire.  Among 
its  exciting  causes  are  enumerated  falht 
on  the  feet,  knees,  or  sacrum,  violent 
horse  exercise  immediately  after  men- 
struation, instrumental  labour,  adhe- 
sion of  the  placenta,  styptic  and  other 
injections  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus, 
retention  or  suppression  of  the  catame- 
nia,  cold,  peculiar  condition  of  the  ner- 
vous system  at  the  time  of  menstrua- 
tion, extension  of  inflammation  from 
uterus  to  ovaries  by  the  Fallopian  tubes, 
oauterization  of  the  cervix  uteri,  and 
the  employment  of  oertain  mechanical 
contrivances. 

The  symptoms,  as  described  by  Dr. 
Tilt,  are  those  of  a  local  and  of  a  gene- 
ral character :  these  are  often  referred 
to  uterine  disease  or  to  inflammation 
of  the  bowels.  Dr.  Tilt  distinguishes 
also  special  symptoms,  which  he  distri- 
butes under  the  several  types — amenor- 
rhosal,  dysmenorrhcsal,  menorrhagio, 
and  hysterical. 

The  terminations  of  sub-acute  ova- 
ritis, according  to  Dr.  Tilt,  are  sterility 
and  uterine  inflammation.  Sterility  is 
in  these  cases  produced  by — 1,  the  ac- 
celerating the  shedding  of  imperfectly 
developed  ova ;  2,  by  the  retention  of 
blighted  ova  in  the  ovary ;  8,  by  placing 
mechanical  impediments  to  their  trans- 
mission from  -the  ovaries  to  the  uterus. 
The  transmission  of  the  ovarian  inflam- 
mation produces  congestion  and  hard- 
ness of  the  womb,  with  consequent 
retroversion,  and  perhaps  peritoneal 
inflammation.  Gases  of  this  kind  are 
related  in  illustration  by  Dr.  Tilt.  One 
case,  at  page  116,  is  deserving  of  notice, 
as  containing  a  candid  record  of  erro- 
neous diagnosis  on  the  part  of  the 
author.  Practical  medicine  would  make 
substantial  progress  if  its  professors 
would  more  frequently  record  their 
errors ;  and  certainly  in  no  department 
would  the  benefit  be  so  great  as  in  that 
of  uterine  pathology,  in  whicl 
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xow-ft-dayB  of  a  thousand  successful 
cases  without  a  single  reverse ! 

On  the  subject  of  treatment,  Dr.  Tilt 
remarks  that  it  must  be  observed  as  a 
fundamental  point  of  practice  that  the 
treatment  must  be  conducted  in  the 
intervals  of  the  menstrual  periods. 
With  regard  to  depletion,  which  the 
author  enjoins  to  be  of  a  local  character, 
he  remarks: — 

"  Whether,  in  these  cues,  any  particular 
advantage  follows  the  application  ofleeches 
to  the  os  uteri,  or  its  scarification,  we  very 
much  doubt,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty 
of  the  results ;  we  think  that,  even  if  it  did 
afford  sometimes  any  alight  relief  by  the 
immediate  depletion  of  the  uterine  Teasels, 
such  an  advantage  would  be  purchased  at 
the  risk  of  uselessly  offending  the  patient's 
feelings  by  the  untimely  interference  of 
a  surgeon,  by  whom  the  application  of 
leeches  must  generally  be  made?' 

The  author  also  states  other  objec- 
tions to  this  mode  of  depletion,  as  also 
to  that  of  leeching  the  rectum,  as  prac 
tised  by  Dr.  Bigbv.  We  feel  thankful 
to  every  writer  who  lends  his  help  to 
stay  the  current  of  professional  indif- 
ference, or  wane,  which  at  present 
treats  female  delicacy  with  utter  disre- 
gard. 

We  commend  the  anther's  remarks 
on  the  treatment  of  subacute  ovaritis 
as  judicious,  and  (with  the  exception  of 
the  recommendation  of  the  medicated 
pessary)  as  being  free  from  the  preva- 
lent vise  of  too  active  manipulation  on 
the  female  mail  organs. 

AtaU  ovaritis  forms  the  subject  of  the 
concluding  portion  of  Dr.  Tilts  treatise, 
and  presents  a  rail  aeeount  of  that  form 
of  the  disease  in  its  different  varieties. 
The  several  modes  of  evacuating  the 
pus  of  acute  ovarian  tumors  are  also 
-related.  Acute  ovaritis  is,  however,  not 
bo  much  the  object  of  Dr.  Tilt's  work  as 
jssVs— to; — to  point  out  the  relation 
of  this  to  derangements  of  menstrua- 
tion has  been  his  direct  aim.  In  so 
doing  the  author  has  assumed,  as  we 
have  before  observed,  the  ovular  theory 
of  menstruation  as  his  basis.  Whether 
this  be  universally  received  as  correct,  or 
hereafter  rejected  as  pure  hypothesis,  in 
accordance  with  some  mots  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Tilt,  as  well  as  other  considerations, 
the  practical  result  will  remain,  that  a 
close  functional  relationship  exists  be- 
tween the  uterus  and  ovaries.  That  a 
olose  relationship  also  exists  in  disease 
has,  we  think,  been  here  shown  by  Dr. 


Tilt ;  and  while  we  fully  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  information  contained  in 
his  work,  we  would  remark  that,  in  our 
opinion,  he  has  scarcely  meted  out  a 
fair  share  of  praise  to  the  previous  re- 
searches of  British  pathologists. 

Instinct  and  Reason :'  deduced  from 
.  Electro-biology.  By  Alfbed  Sues, 
F.B.S.  8vo.,  pp.  326.  London: 
1860. 


The  ineonclusiveness  of  Mr.  Smee's 
electro-biological  theory  was  shown  in 
our  notice  of  his  "  Elements  of  Electro- 
biology,"  at  p.  690  of  our  last  volume ; 
it  is  therefore  unnecessary  now  to  occupy 
our  space  with  any  remarks  upon  that 
part  of  the  present  work.  We  shall 
simply  enumerate  the  contents  of  the 
present  volume,  premising  that  the  au- 
thor explains  all  the  instances  of  in- 
stinct and  reason  which  he  adduces,  by 
assuming  as  their  causes  the  occurrence 
of  certain  voltaic  changes  in  the  ner- 
vous system. 

The  first  chapter  contains  general 
observations  on\he  "  relation  of  mind 
to  life,"  or  on  the  common  phenomena 
by  which  organised  beings  are  distin- 
guished from  inorganic  substances.  In 
tins  chapter  we  find  mention  of  the 
ami  of  Messrs.  Crosse  and  Weekes,  on 
which  Mr.  Smee  observes—''  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  foots  should  be  neither 
behoved  nor  disbelieved,  but  kept  in 
abeyance  for  fresh  experiments.''  For 
ourselves,  we  thought  that  this  "  act  of 
creation"  had  been  disposed  of  some 
years  ago  in  an  article  published  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  and  which  has  been 
attributed  to  Professor  Sedgwick. 

In  the  next  chapter  we  have  a  de- 
scription of  the  organs  of  sense,  with 
their  degree  of  perfection  in  different 
animals,  and  Mr.  Smee's  invention  of 
the  Optometer.  The  author  observes 
that  be  "  never  remembers  to  have  seen, 
amongst  the  thousands  of  books  now 
published,  any  work  upon  the  science 
of  odours."  We  may  refer  Mr.  Smee, 
for  a  short  notice  of  this  "  science,"  to  a 
book  of  travels,  very  genuine  and  au- 
thentic doubtless,  lately  published,  and 
entitled  "  Kaloolah,"  in  which  the  au- 
thor, an  American  surgeon,  having 
arrived  at  one  of  the  kingdoms  of  Cen- 
tral Africa,  finds  people's  noses  culti- 
vated with  all  the  care  for  the  apprecia- 
tion of  odours,  with  which  the  ear  is 
c»Wt.W.^o«»W«.  forth.*.- 
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joyment  of  musical  sounds.  Mr.  Since 
might  insert  thig/ccf  in  his  next  edition. 

Among  the  author  a  illustrations  of 
the  physiology  of  the  organs  of  sensa- 
tion we  find  the  following : — 

"  The  estimate  of  ht*t  and  oold  u  highly 
important,  and  mm  possesses  this  feeling  to 
a  great  extent.  Whilst  I  am  writing,  a  bias- 
ing fire  is  casting  its  radiant  best  upon  my 
body,  and  comforts  it ;  tot*  ware  I  to  cross 
ay  threshold,  a  cold,  biting  north-east 
wind  would  chill  my  skin  and  make  me 
sensible  of  the  change  of  temperature." 

Again:— 

"The  skin  is  endowed  with  nerves  for 
the  purpose  of  estimating  heat  and  cold. 
In  this  respect  the  human  species  is  not 
singular ;  for,  as  far  as  I  can  observe,  all 
other  creatures  are  sensible  to  heat  and 
cold:  and,  whilst  I  write,  my  cat  is  lying 
Wore  the  fire,  and  the  dog  is  standing 
with  his  feet  on  the  fender,  the  better  to 
Warm  his  oheet."    (p.  M.) 

.  The  third  chapter  expounds  the  exist 
ence  of  pain,  and  its  uses. 

Memory  forms  the  subject  of  the 
fourth  chapter,  in  which  instances  of 
its  manifestation  in  the  lower  animals 
are  related.  We  may  quote  the  follow- 
,ing  instance  of  its  exercise  in  man: — 

"I  was  once  at  an  Important  meeting 
'  where  no  reporter  was  present,  and  It  was 
desirable  for  a  report  to  appear.  Up 
'application  two  or  three  days  afterwards 
wrote  out  such  of  the  speeches  as  were 
required,  in  such  a  maimer  thai  tha  sab- 
stance  was  so  correctly  grrea  that  no  per* 
son  found  out  that  his  very  words  had  not 
been  taken  down  in  the  room  by. a  short- 
hand writer,  Those  proceedings  happened 
to  interest  the  public,  and  have  been  copied 
from  paper  to  paper,,  and  from  newspapers 
.to  standard  works.  When  I  have  seen 
the  extracts  I  hare  often  smiled  at  the 
.  utility  of  memory  which  could  thus  accu- 
rately hare  given  the  result.'*  (p.  62.) 

The  fifth'  chapter,  on  Season,  contains 
some  examples  of  memory  in  animals, 
and  of  the  degree  to  winch  they  are 
capable  of  education  or  training. 

The  superiority  of  the  operations  of 
man  to  those  of  animals  constitutes 
Che  subject  of  the  sixth  chapter.  This 
is  shown  at  considerable  length  by  an 
account  of  the  author's  process  of  electro- 
metallurgy, voltaio  chemistry,  and  other 
applications  connected  with  electricity ; 
also  by  railways,  photography,  &o.  ia. 
Extracts  are  also  given  from  the  reports 
ia  the  daily  papers  of  an  exhibition  of 


various  kinds  of  bread  by  Mr.  Sines,  at 
a  toirie  at  bis  house,  in  February  1847. 

The  great  distinction  that  Mr.  Smee 
draws  between  man  and  animals,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  of  the  chapter,  is, 
that  the  former  makes  and  varies  his 
own  tools,  the  latter  uses  only  those 
with  which  he  is  furnished  ready-made 
by  nature. 

The  chapter  on  Instinct  contains  ac- 
counts of  the  oonstruction  of  the  nests 
of  insects  and  birds.  This  is  followed 
by  a  chapter  on  intuitions,  or  "  intui- 
tive instinctive  ideas."  The  ninth 
chapter,  "  On  Words  and  Language," 
includes  the  consideration  of  how  far 
these  have  been  imitated  by  animals, 
and  treats  of  the  means  of  communica- 
tion among  animals,  as  well  as  the 
extent  to  wMoh  they  comprehend 
words  addressed  to  them  by  man. 

The  tenth  ohapter  treats  of  the  limi- 
tation of  the  operations  of  man  as 
compared  with  those  of  nature. 

The  next  ohapter  contains  the  author's 
theory  of  Instinct  and  Beason,  compris- 
ing, first,  the  theory  of  electro-biology : 
these  are  followed  by  "  Principles  of 
the  Human  Mind,"  expounded  in  sixty- 
eight-  aphorisms,  or  propositions,  ex- 
pressed in  the  language  of  electro- 
biology,  and  quoted  from  the  author's 
'•Elements  of  Electeo-mology."  The 
nature  of  this  theory  of  instinct  and 
reason  may  in  some  measure  be  judged 
of  by  the  following  extract :— - 

"Upon  1Mb  theory  man  only  dlftss 
from  the  dog  inasmuch  as  he  has  a  higher 
organisation— a  more  elaborate  structure ; 
but,  whilst  man  lives  on  tins  earth,  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  other  faculty 
than  this  elaborate  structure  comes  into 
operation." 

A  very  material  theory !  The  twelfth 
ohapter,  however,  "On  Reason  and 
Faith,"  reconciles  electro-biological 
theories  of  reason  with  revelation :— — 

"I  have  much  cause  (the  author  states) 
to  rejoice  that  the  system  of  electro-biology 
which  I  have  developed,  after  many  tedious 
hours  of  investigation  with  the  midnight 
oil,  and  after  many  years  of  anxious 
thought,  should  now  be  found  to  be  a 
system  deduced  by  reason,  and  in  perfect 
accordance  with  that  religion  which  I  hold 
ay  faith." 

In  the  next  ohapter,  on  "  Perverted 
Reason,"  the  author  notices  errors  of 
sense,  delusions,  mania,  and  the  potato 
disease,  with  its  relation  to  the  aphis 
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We  extract  the  following  paragraph 
In  reference  to  homoeopathic  globules  >— 

"Perhaps  nothing  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  nature  of  these  globules.  Each 
weighs  about  the  l-25th  of  a  grain ;  and 
fhey  are  sold  in  little  bottles  labelled 
'arsenic,'  'camphor,*  'musk,'  Ac.  Now  it 
has  been  stated  that  a  grain  of  musk  wiQ 
scent  a  room  for  twenty  years ;  yet  some 
labelled  musk  which  I  eiammed  had  no 
odour.  With  regard  to  arsenic  and  copper, 
the  refinement*  of  modern  chemistry  can 
detect  extremely  minute  quantities;  yet 
the  most  eminent  chemists  have  failed  to 
obtain  indications  of  the  slightest  .trace  of 
these  materials:  and  be  it  remembered 
that  the  globules  which  have  been  examined 
Hare  been  taken  from  chests  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  statements  of  their  owner,  have 
produced  wonderful  cures.  It  is  the  com- 
mon belief  that  all  the  globules  are  made 
alike ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  occa- 
sionally those  who  practise  homoeopathy 
contrive  to  substitute  active  doses  of  the 
more  deadly  poisons  when  they  are  per- 
suading their  followers  that  they  are  out 
giving  them  harmless  globules"  (p.  278). 

We  believe  that  the  author  ie  quite 
correct  in  stating  that  the  globules  are 
all  made  alike.  They  probably  contain 
nothing  but  sugar  of  milk.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that,  whether  they  are 
labelled  arsenic  or  mercury,  camphor  or 
cayenne  pepper,  each  globule  weigh* 
the  sane,  i.  e.,  the  l-25th  part  of  a. 
grain,  and  all  are  of  the  seme  m*  as  if 
formed  in  the  same  mould.  Hence  it 
follows  that  there  is  either  no  medicinal 
substance  in  the  globules,  or  there  must 
le  a  wonderful  accommodation  in,  the 
doses-—*.  the  lighter  the  medietas 
tbe  less  the  quantity  required,  or  it 
would  affect  the  bulk  ! 

The  work  concludes  with  a  notice  of 
the  classifications  of  the  various  families 
of  man,  and  animals,  and  the  proposi- 
tion of  a  new  natural  classification  on 
electro-biological  principles.  The  pro- 
posed classes  are  to  enjoy  a  very  classi- 
cal nomenclature ;  socn  as  Aisthemc, 
Syndromic,  Noemic,  Pneuma-naemic,  and 
Dynamic.  The  classification  and  its 
subdivision  appear,  however,  to  us,  quite 
as  artificial  as  any  other  ever  proposed. 

The  work  is  furnished  with  well- 
executed  coloured  and  plain  engraving* 
of  some  of  the  various  objects  brought 
under  notice  in  its  pages.  We  have 
discovered  but  little  that  is  new  in  the 
Yoluma:  for  this,  however,  we  should 
not  have  looked,  as  we  perceive  that. 


the  author  informs  us  in  his  preface 
that  it  has  been  compiled  as  an  amuse- 
ment rather  than  a  labour — a  relaxa- 
tion from  the  fatigues  and  anxieties  of 
previous  occupation*.  The  author  alas 
states  that  he  has  preferred  selecting 
his  illustrations  from  facta  of  his  own 
observing,  "  in  preference  to  those 
which,  although  more  remarkable,  have 
been  observed  by  others."  It  has  ap- 
peared to  as,  that  ii  Mr.  Smee's  obser* 
vstions  and  reasonings  had  been  dflv 
gently  compared  with  those  of  other  in- 
vestigators, his  theories  would  have 
been  more  intelligible, — he  would  have 
been  enabled  to  place  a  more  correct 
estimate  on  his  own  labours,  and  science 
would  have  derived  greater  benefit  from 
the  contributions  of  so  zealous  and  in- 
defatigable a  cultivator  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature.  Apart-  from  the 
aathoc's  peculiar  theories,  the  book  can- 
tains  much  that  is  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive in  reference  to  the  instinct  of 
animals. 


Ihotetbimg*  of  Jsorfetir*. 


BOYAL  SOCriSTx*. 
Jaae  9*k,  less. 

At  tmr  8trnetmrt  of  the  Memirtm*  Tympmd 
oftke  Human  Ear.  By  Joseph  Tonrrar, 
F.R.8.,  ¥VBow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  "England,  and  Senior  Surgeon 
to  the  St  Oeorge's  and  St.  James'  Dis- 
pensary, London. 
I?r  this  paper  the  membrane  tympani  is  de- 
scribed as  consisting  of  the  following  layers, 
which  are  quite  distinct  from  each  other, 
both  as  regards  their  structure  and  func- 
tions: 

1.  Epidermis. 

2.  The  proper  fibrous  layer,  composed  of 

a.  the  lamina  of  radiating  fibres 

b.  the  lamina  of  circular  fibses. 

3.  Mucous  membrane. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  paper 
is  to  describe  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  fibrous  laminae.  Since  the  time  of 
Sir  Everard  Home,  who  pronounced  the 
layer  of  radiating  fibres  to  be  musculac. 
anatomists  have  differed  in  their  views  ox 
the  nature  of  the  fibrous  element  of  the* 
membrane  tympani.  The  lamina  of  radi- 
ating fibres,  the  outer  surface  of  which  in 
out  mud  by  the  epidermis,  is  described  set 
continuous  with  the  periosteum  of  the  ex- 
ternal msatns.  With  the  exception  mf  the 
uppermost  fibres,  which,  m  iwcwrat^tibem 
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■being  somewhat  ilaoad,  navabeen  considered 
.as  a  separate  tissue  under  the  name  of 
**  membrana  flaccida,"  the  radwtfod  layer  is 
composed  of  fibres  which  extend  fiom  tbe 
circular  esvtilagmons  ring  to  4fae  maHetis, 
and  there  internee  in  tttwr  course.  These 
fibres  are  from  4000  to  6600  parti  of  an 
inch  in  breadth* 

9fae  hmnns.  of  circular  fibres  consista  of  • 
ciraular  fibres  winch  are  firm  and  ataong 
towards  the  circaajfereooe,  but  very  atte- 
nuated towards  the  centre.  The  fibres. are 
ao  attached  and  arranged  as  to  forma  layer ' 
of  membrane,  which,  in  a  quiescent  state,  b 
saucer-shaped. 

The  fibres  composing  the  circular  are 
•mailer  than  those  of  the  radiated  lamina, 
"being  from  6000  to  10,000 parts  of  an  inch 
in  breadth. 

The  frets  that  appear  -to  he  adverse  to 
the  idea  of  the  fibres  of  either  layer  being 
muscular,  are- — 

let.  The  absence  of  distinct  nuclei  in 
Che  fibres. 

2nd.  Their  great  denseness  and  hard- 
ness. 

It  is  next  shewn  that  the  four  lamina? 
■forming  the  membrana  tympani  are  con- 
tinuous with  other  structures  of  which  they 
appear  to  be  mere  modifications,  and  that 
not  one  is  proper  to  the  organ. 

The  tensor  tympani  ligament,  which  had 
not  been  previously  noticed  by  anatomists, 
is  particularly  described  ;  it  is  attached  ex- 
ternally tothe  malleus,  dose  to  the  insertion 
of  the  tensor  tympani  muscle,  and  internally 
to  the  cochleariform  process. 

The  latter  part  of  the  paper  is  occupied 
by.  observations  on  the  funefekau  of  the 
fibrous  laminss  and  of  the  tensor  ligament 
of  the  membrana  tympani,  and  it  is  shewn 
that,  by  these  two  antagonistic  forces,  the 
one  ten  ding,  to  draw  tie  mam  bran*  tympani 
outwards,  the  other  inwards,  this  organ  is 
maintained  in  a  state  of  moderate  pension, 
and  is  always  in  a  condition  to  receive  or- 
dinary sonorous  undulations. 


ACADEMY  OS  MEDJCHfE,  PAMS. 
July  23.  1890. 

€Mar*s*  Pmcket-tMpt. 
M .  Os'aARDTjr  read  a  report  from  M. 
Benanlt  relative  to  the  eppearanoe  of -the 
cholera  on  board  the  paehet-ahip  Luxor,  in 
October  and  November  1840.   The  Luxor 
having  remained  thirty-five  days  at  Mar- 
•atiles,  where  the  cholera  prevailed,  left  that  > 
port  with  crew  and  passengea  in  good1 
health.   Daring  the  first  few  days  several 
men  had  choleraic  symptoms.    On  the 
day  one  of  the  aadoM  was  seated 


with  malignant  cholera.  From  this  thno 
.M epidemic-focus — (focat-at contagion  ?)— 
was  termed,  under  the  wnfrwowrabla  *n- 
Ananee  of  damp,  want  of  ventilation, 
(etigae,  crowding,  4a.,  and  oases  of  chole- 
rine said  dianshasa  multiplied.  On  the 
eleventh  day  another  sailor  was  attacked 
with  cholera.  On  the  arrival  of  the  rasas! 
at  Smyrna  the  passengers,  crew,  and  cargo, 
ware  landed ;  and  every  hygienic  precau- 
tion being  adopted,  no  fresh  ease  occurred. 

M.  PxsxiBur  related  a  large  number  of 
frets  proving  the  transmission  of  cholera 
by  cojoaagioa,  which  he  had  observed  in  the 
districts  of  Finis terre  and  Odtes-dn-Nard 
during  the  late  epidemic. 


mBmCAL  9O0TETY  OT  PABIB. 
inly  17, 1850. 

Cutmuou*  Affection  «/ «  fkm&tfml 
character. 

M.  Huguieb  presented  the  following  case 
to  the  notice  of  the  Society : — A  young 
■n  egress  having  had  an  irritating  applica- 
tion on  the  chest  for  some  internal  affec- 
tion, there  appealed  on  the  surface  several 
•mall,  hard,  painless  tumors,  about  the 
size  of  a  small  nut.  The  skin  on  these 
tumors  did  not  defer  from  the  rest  Of  the 
integuments.  A  slight  depression  exacted 
on  their  summits. 

M.  Huguier  had  removed  several  of 
these  growths,  and  a  smooth  cicatrix  was 
left.  In  ■external  character  they  resemble 
the  cancans*  disease  tanned  Keteides  by 
Alibert.  M.  Huguier  regarded  them  as 
oon  listing  of  an  hypertrophy  of  the  Wholes 
of  the  skin,-*  form  of  disease  which  he 
had  before  described  under  the  name  of 


MM.  Laskst  and  Gosselix  concurred 
in  the  opinion. 

M.  Qnoma  thought  it  analogous  so 
the  form  of  disease  known  in  England  as) 
*mbnney-  sweeper's  cancer. 

M.  Chamutomaq  exhibited  an  exostosis 
rensoved  from  the  tibia. 

M.  MsaaainracTi  also  presented  a  ape- 
ohum  of  disease  of  the  erbow  remotod  by 
operation.  , 

Degeneration  of  the  Structure  of  the  Heart. 

M.  VBBNBtriL  exhibited  a  specimen  of  ossi- 
fication of  the  pericardium  covering  the 
heart,  and  of  rupture  of  the  right  auricle, 
found  in  a  female  body  which  had  been 
appropriated  for  dissection.  The  wall  of 
the  auricle  had  undergone  a  cretaceous 
degeneration  over  a  considerable  extent. 
The  heart  was  hypertrophied,  and  its  sub- 
stance flabby.  Blood  was  found  extfava- 
aatsd  under  the  pericardium  of  the  auricle. 
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Cm  qf  Vttro  flmmtal  Hmwmrrhft. 
M.  Bun  exhibited  en  ovum  which  had 
been  expelled  at  two  month*,  about  the 
■be  of  a  ben's  egg,  of  a  livid  red  colony, 
and  presenting  all  the  appearance  of  a  dot 
of  blood.  It  was  found  to  consist  of  an 
extravasation  of  blood  filling  the  inter- 
space of  the  decidue  and  chorion.  The 
eoagulum  was  thicker  and  denser  at  that, 
portion  of  the  chorion  from  which  the  pla- 
centa was  developed,  the  Teasels  of  which 
appeared  to  have  been  the  source  of  the 
la— imm  wage.  No  communication  had  ex-  > 
isted  with  the  cavity  of  the  amnion.  An 
aperture  was  detected  in  the  latter  mem- 
brane |  whence  it  was  ascertained  the 
fistus  had  been  expelled  entire  three  days 
neeviously.  The  umbilical  cord  was  found 
floating  in  the  cavity :  no  trace  of  aaMfasj 
vesicle  could  be  discovered. 

M.  B  bowh-Sequard  also  exhibited  seve- 
ral foetal  rabbits,  with  which  haemorrhage 
had  taken  place  into  the  cavity  of  the  am- 
nion. The  mother  had  died  of  acute  plen- 
ty. 

On  tk€  Canaimt  Pretence  qf  Gptoctrti  as 
Rabbit*. 

M.  BBOWV-SaqxrABD  stated  that  he  had 
examined  upwards  of  eighty  rabbits,  and 
always  found  oysticercna  in  the  abdominal 
cavity :  be  therefore  considered  their  oc- 
currence to  be  constant.  An  example  of 
their  presence  m  the  rabbit's  abdomen  was 
exhibited 

bfculmtum  e/  Sisiasbry  SfpkUU. 
M.  Ytjbax  (of  Cassis)  eosmminieated  to 
the  Society  the  results  of  his  experiment*, 
ahewing— that  the  matter  of  the  ecthyma* 
tous  pustule  may  be  transmitted  by  inocu- 
lation from  one  patient  to  another,  and 
from  the  diseased  to  the  healthy  individual. 

FHrow  Poifpm  qf  tkt  Rtehm. 
M.  Hueuimt  related  the  particulars  of  a 
fibrous  polypus,  which  he  had  removed 
from  the  rectum  by  means  of  a  double 
figafcure.  The  fibrous  character  of  this 
polypus  was  doubted  by  some  members, 
who  regarded  it  aa  a  fleshy  substance,  re- 
sulting from  hypertrophy  of  the  mucous 
i  of  the  rectum. 


BIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  PARIS. 

PlSflDKBT,  If*  B-ATXK. 
Monthly  Summary,  April  1M0. 


of  Crouti  PmralutU  qf  *»- 
as/foe.  By  M.  Bbowx-Sxqcajud. 
Xu  author  stated,  that,  from  hie  investi- 


gations and  experiments,  he  had  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  interlacement  of 
the  sensitive  fibres  of  the  spinal  cord 
throughout  its  whole  length  completely 
explains  the  phenomenon  of  crossed  para- 
lysis of  sensation;  and  that  the  various 
points  oT  mtcrbccrnent  usually  referred  to 
the  medulla  oblongata,,  pons  varolii,  4c 
ate  iMuflbbnt  to  explain,  the  phenomena 

Jfswews  Mtmbrane  expelltd  from  tk* 
Uterut  during  Menstruation* 

]£.  Lxbkbt  described  a  membranous* 
sac,  of  the  shape  and  aise  of  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus,  expelled  duringa  paroiyum  of 
painful  menstruation.  This  substance 
measured  (four  sjsnfSjpsatwa,  (-174  Bug. 
inch)  in  length,  and  from  two  and  a  half 
to  one  cssitimetre  (--96*  —  '80S  English 
imili)  in  lusssHh.  —ill  shall  ssss  mailiiilssi 
(--893  Eng.  inch)  in  thickness  It  pre- 
sented three  apertures  corresponding  with 
the  os  uteri  and  orifices  of  the  tubes.  In- 
ternally, its  surface  was  lined  with  pave- 
ment epithelium,  the  cefls  of  which  were 
from  an  eightieth  to  a  ninetieth  of  a  milli- 
metre in  diameter,  enclosing  an  ovoid 
nucleus,  and  these  again  containing 
nucleoli. 

M.  Lebert  considered  that  this  patholo- 
gical specimen  but  confirmation  to  the 
opinion  of  those  physiologists  who  con- 
sider that  menstruation  is  normally  at- 
tended with  the  formation  and  expulsion  of 
a  false  membrane,  analogous  to  the  decidua 
of  pregnancy. 


ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES,  PABJB* 
JafTttod, 


Nam  mod*  «/  rsnsasj  Wmm  ttafr 
Compuilum. 

M.  A.  Liu-bawd  having  several  times  wit- 
nessed fatal  consequences  following  t  he- 
removal  of  wens  by  incision,  had  been, 
induced  to  practise  the  fbUevring  operative- 
proceeding  i — The  skin  around  the  baa* 
of  the  tumor  was  divided  by  repeated 
linear  apptbetions  of  pure  potash;  by  the- 
continued  employment  of  these,  the  line  of 
eschar  becomes  deeper,  until  the  tumor  it 
detached.  It  b  necessary  m  this  way, 
as  with  the  knife,  to  destroy  the  whole 
growth,  or  it  will  re-appear.  M.  Legraad 
had  put  thk  pba  into  execution  thirty-two 
times,  without  erysipelas  or  any  other 
ill  result  having  followed. 

If.  Legraad  added,  that  having  examined 
two  wens,  one  from  the  scalp,  the  other 
from  the  forehead,  he  had  found  that  the 
one  consisted  of  an  hypertrophbd  sehaoeona 
fpUbb,  and  that  the  pathofogical  baab  of 
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tthe  other  was  a  hair  fbBide.  The  antes** 
Kjf  both  were  chiefly  fatty  matter,  epi- 
itbehum  cells,  and  granule*.  In  that 
aemored  from  the  forehead,  crystals  of 
•choksterine  were  found  in  abundance. 

Employment  qfAdsntomia  OgiUta  **  Aft. 

51.  Baton  St.-Pxbbm  stated  the  results  of 
seven  trials  with this remedy.  Threedoses 
of  thirty  grammes  (nearly  an  o*.  Eng.), 
boiled  in  about  a  pint  of  water,  had 
proved  sufficient  to  arrest  the  disease  in 
each  instance. 


ftotfpttal  art  Iwfirmarn  *eportt. 

UNO'S  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL. 


;fatmui  operations  of  interest  hare  been 
recently  performed  by  the  surgeons  of  this 
hospital,  and  we  shall  give  a  short  desorip- 
"tion  of  each  of  them. 

The  first  case  was  one  which  is  ofparti- 
•onlar  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  presented,  an 
instance  of  the  power  the  surgeon  possesses 
■of  removing  by  manual  proceeding  the 
deformity  which  results  too  often  after  the 
cicatrisation  of  a  wound  caused  by  a  bum. 
The  patient,  who  was  a  little  girl  about  ten 
yean  of  age,,  had  been  burned  some  tune 
ago  in  the  left  arm.  The  injur?  affected 
the  parte  just  in  the  flexure  of  the  elbow- 
joint.  It  is  probabkrthet  SO  touch  precau- 
tion as  was  necessary  in  these  cases  was 
not  Uken  i  for  sW  Cicatrisation  had  en- 
sued,  the  elbow'  became  '•contracted  by 
the  Asm  puckering  of  the  integuments.  In 
order  to  set  this  free,  Mr.  Fergusson  per- 
formed the  following  operation :— By  two 
nearly  parallel  mekions  he  included  the 
okd  cicatrix,  which  was  ebont  three  inches 
in  length,  and  dissected  it  cleanly  away 
from  the  tissues  beneath.  Another  inev 
aion,  at  right  angles  to  the  former,  about 
an  inch  in  length,  was  then  made,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  off  the  tension  of  the 
parts,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  wen 
brought  lightly  together  with  thin  sutures. 
This  operation,  although  simple  in  appear- 
ance, requires  gnat  nearness  and  can  in 
it*  execution  j  and  much  prooaatioB  is  ne- 
cessary in  the  after-treatment  of  such  cases, 
as  then  is  always  a  very  great  disposition 
in  the  pans  to  contract  after  they  hare 
been  liberated.  Mr.  Fergusson  stated  that 
the  plan  he  had  just  adopted  was  Terr 
a*""!"-  to  the  one  recommended  by  Sir 
James  Eerie,  and  that  it  was  the  most 
fihely  to  be  successful  in  the  remoral  of 
each  eee  traction*.  -  -    -  i  ■ 


The  next  operation  was  one  of  a  some- 
what peculiar  nature.  A  young  child  was 
brought  into  the  theatre  who  had  the 
rubra  entirely  closed,  no  orifice  being  seen 
but  that  of  the  rectum,  whioh  was  marked, 
in  foot,  more  by  a  protrusion  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  gut  than  by  any 
very  discernible  outlet.  From  the  upper 
portion  of  this  the  urine  came  away  when 
the  child  made  efforts  to  pass  water: 
Above,  in  the  situation  of  the  vagina,  was 
a  long  cicatrix,  on  a  completely  smooth 
surface,  the  effects  of  sloughing  whioh  had 
sometime  ago  ensued  after  an  attack  of 
measles,  and  had  ended  in  complete  oblite- 
ration of  the  female  external  organs.  It 
waa  for  the  object  of  restoring  the  passage 
that  Mr.  Fergusson  operated  to-day.  He 
first  distinctly  made  out  the  situation  of 
the  rectum,  and  that  of  the  opening  of  the 
urethra ;  and  then,  with  a  bistoury,  care- 
fully laid  open  the  whole  length  of  the 
cicatrix.  This  was  readily  effected,  so  that 
the  finger  could  be  passed  with  ease  up 
the  vagina.  The  septum  between  it  and 
the  rectum  was  found  to  be  entire,  and  the 
hymen  untouched.  -  The  parts  wen  kept 
patent  by  pledgets  of  Ght.  introduced  be- 
tween the  hps  of  the  newly-made  wound. 

The  next  operation  was  performed  b* 
Mr.  Bowman  upon,  a  young  man  who  had 
a  very  curious  tumor  situated  upon  the* 
forehead ;  chiefly,  indeed,  implicating  the 
substance  of  the  upper  eye-lid,  and  extend* 
ing  from  thence  for  mon  than  two  inches 
up  along  the  integuments  «f  the  frontal 
bone.  It  appears  that  this  tumor  had 
been  growing  then  ever  since  the  patient 
was  two  yean  of  age,  at  which  time  he  ha* 
received  a  blow  on  the  spot  where  die  ab-1 
normal  growth  was  situated.  It  was  so-' 
prominent  that  it  partly  closed  the  eyey 
and  it  gave  to  the  touch  the  feeling  some- 
what similar  to  that  which '  is  experienced 
on  handling  a  bunch  of  enlarged  veins  of 
the  spermatic  cord.  The  tumor  could' 
also  be  partly  pushed  upwards  from  the/ 
orbit  to  the  frontal  region.  Then  was  no 
discolouration,  and  no  pulsation  particu- 
larly could  be  felt.  Both  Mr.  Bowman' 
and  Mr.  Fergusson  considered  it  to  be  a* 
vascular  tumor ;  and  it  was  deemed  advis- 
able to  obliterate  it  by  means  of  an  opera- 
tion, pertly  performed  by  the  knife,  partly 
by  the  needle  and  ligatures.  It  was  not 
deemed  safe  to  extirpate  it  entirely  by  the 
knife,  as  it  was  considered  to  be  of  so  vas- 
cular a  nature  that  serious  hssmorrhage 
might  result.  The  ligature  alone  could 
not  well  be  used,  as  this- would  cause  a  con- 
siderable loss  of  skin,  whioh  would  produce 
a  greater  deformity  than  the  tumor  itself. 
A  modification,  then,  of  bott_th^  plxns 
of  treatment  wis  very 
• 
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wad  by  Mr.  Bowman.   He  first 

the  integuments  freely  over  the 
maw,  and  laid  them  an  one  side,  so  at  to 
expose  the  greater  portion  of  the-  swelling 
situated  in  the  orbit.  He  then,  with 
needles  and  strong  thread,  surrounded  the 
base  of  the  tumor,  and  firmly  strangulated 
it.  Whilst  making  the  incision  with  the 
kni&,  smart  bleeding  took  place  frenxmany 
arterial  vessels  which  were  divided.  This, 
however,  was  easily  checked  by  the  assis- 
tant compressing  each  of  them  with  his 
finger  as  they  were  divided.  Mr.  Bowman 
then  laid  bare  the  upper  portion  of  the 
tumor,  and  used  the  ligature :  he  also  re- 
moved a  portion  of  the  tumor.  After  the 
mass  was  firmly  strangulated  all  bleeding 
ceased,  the  skin  was  brought  lightly  over 
the  wound,  and  the  patient  was  earned  to 
bed.  Mr.  Bowman  stated,  as  regards  the 
precise  structure  of  the  tumor,  that  it  was 
impossible,  without  a  minute  examination, 
to  speak  with  certainty  about  it.  Both 
Mr.  Fergnsson  and  himself  had  considered 
it  to  be  a  vascular  tumor,  composed  chiefly 
of  veins;  but  it  waa  evident  that  it  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  arterial  ■yi*!"^"^' 

Mr.  Partridge  had  an  interesting  ease  in 
which  he  operated.  A  patient  of  his  had 
lost  about  an  inch  of  the  integument  of 
the  penis,  and  the  urethra  had  been  laid 
bare  and  perforated.  The  consequence 
waa  that  all  his  urine  came  away  by  this, 
artificial  opening,  and  of  course  this  con- 
dition waa  a  source  of  great  discomfort  to 
the  patient.  Mr.  Partridge  determined 
to  endeavour  to  close  the  opening,  and  he 
performed  the  operation  in  this  manner  t> — 
He  first  carefully  dissected  back  the  akin, 
by  making  an  incision  on  each  side  and  at 
each  extremity  of  the  wound,  thus  forming 
a  somewhat  quadrangular  flap.  The  edges 
of  this  flap  were  than  pared.:  this  consti- 
tuted the  first  part  of  the  operation.  The 
main  point,  however,  in  the  process  is  to 
bring  the  parts  accurately  together,  and  to 
keep  them  in  this  position  until  the  wound 
may  have  healed.  There  are  various 
methods  of  doing  tins.  Mr.  Partridge 
made  use  of  the  bead  tuhtre,  which  is  well 
adapted  for  operations  of  this  kind.  He 
used  it  according  to  the  manner,  and  by 
means  of  the  very  ingenious  instruments 
invented  by  Mb  Charles  Brook.  By  means 
of  these  sutures  the  wound  was  accurately 
closed,  and  the  operation  waa  concluded. 
The  catheter  which  was  placed  in  the 
urethra  prior  to  the  operation  was  allowed 
to  remain  there. 

TVasor  of  the  Upper  Jaw. 

On  Saturday,  June  22,  Mr.  Ferguason 
operated  on  a  patient  who  had  disease  of 
the  upper  jaw,  and  whose  case  presented 


feat  uses  of  great  interest.  A  few  weeks 
ago  we  reported  a  case  where  there  waa  . 
disease  of  the  upper  jaw,  which  waa  con- 
sidered to  be  of  a  malignant  character,  and 
requiring  excision  of  the  whole  of  the? 
affected  bone.  Mr.  Fergusson,  however, 
doubted  the  nature  of  the  disease  ;  and, 
prior  to  performing  the  operation  which 
had  been  eonudeieu  ustoswuy,  he  deeun.nl 
iff  prudent  to  puncture  the  swelling.  Ott 
this  being-  done,  it  was  discovered  too  be  a 
oeliectiow  of  viscid  feud  in  a  mnch  dilated 
antrum.  A  portion  of  the  waB  of  (Se- 
an trum  was  removed,  and  the  cavity  was 
kept  open.  A  free  discbarge  of  the  fluid 
was  thus  allowed.  The  parts  contracted 
much,  and  the  patient  went  out  well,  or 
nearly  so.  We  here  refer  to  this  case  be- 
cause there  is  a  great  resemblance  between 
it  and  the  one  now  under  notice.  In  the 
former  the  patient  was  a  young  woman, 
and  the  disease  had  not  been  noticed  for 
more  than  a  twelvemonth.  '  In  the  latter 
case  the  subject  is  a-  man  between  40 
and  SO.  He  first  noticed  the  disease 
seven  years  ago,  bat  did  not  bass  any  sur- 
gical attendance  until  four  years  ago,  when, 
as  the  swelling  of  the  jaw  had  increased, 
he  applied  to  a  surgeon,  who  punctured  it, 
and  let  out  a  quantity  of  reddish-looking 
fluid  This  continued  discharging  some 
time,  when  the  wound  closed  up;  but 
some  time  ago  it  broke  of  its  own  accord, 
and  has  continued  discharging  ever  since. 
On  bia  application  to  the  hospital  there 
waa  a  considerable  prominence  of  the  supe- 
rior mariHa  on  the  right  aide,  but  there 
was  no  protrusion  of  the  palate.  An 
orifice  existed  in  the  upper  alveolar  border, 
from  which  a  yellowish  discharge  took 
place.  This  came  evidently,  as  could  be 
ascertained  by  a  probe,  from  the  antrum. 
By  pressing  firmly  on  the  lower  wall  of  the 
antrum,  it  could  be  felt  to  be  slightly  move- 
able ;  and  a  creaking  noise  was  heard,  indi- 
cating, the  entrance  and  exit  of  air:  at  the 
same  time,  this  movement  increased  the 
flow  of  the  fluid  from  the  cavity  in  which 
it  waa  contained.  It  was  very  evident 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  disease.  Mr, 
Ferguason  pronounced  it  to  be  not  a  solid 
tumor  of  the  jaw,  but  a  dilated  antrum 
secreting  constantly  a  peculiar  fluid ;  and, 
as  the  enlargement  disfigured  the  patient 
much,  and  he  was-  very  anxious  about  it, 
he  determined  to  remove  the  disease  by 
operating  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had 
done  in  the  farmer  esse.  The  patient  was 
placed  under  the  influence  ef  chloroform, 
— a  proceeding  which  is  objected  to  by 
some  surgeons  in  the  operations  on  the- 
npper  jaw;  but  Mr.  Fergusson  always 
uses  it  in  his  operation*  on  this  locality. 
We  have  seen  hiss  remove  the  superior 
maxilla  in  several  instances  when  the  pa- 
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would  leave  hardly  any  deformity  behind 
from  the  scar.  He  had  merely  laid  open 
the  upper  hp  in  the  mesial  line,  and  had 
then  dissected  thejoarte  up  from  the  gums. 
Thu»  was  the  incision  that  he  preferred  in 
■operations  upon  the  upper  jaw.  The 
whole  of  the  bone  may  be  removed  through 
this  limited  incision;  but  it  iaone  particu- 
larly applicable  to  cases  in  which  there  .is 
no  necessity  to  meddle  with  the  upper  wall 
of  the  antrum.  By  carrying  the  external 
cut  through  the  upper  Up,  and  into  the 
nostril,  as  he  had  done  in  the  present  in- 
stance, the  surgeon  is  enabled  to  get  at  the 
expansion  of  the  jaw  without  making  the 
very  free  incisions  in  the  face,  which  leave 
behind  them  very  extensive  scars. 


tienta  have  been  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform,  and  there  has  appeared  to  be 
no  more  danger  or  distress  connected  with 
it  than  if  the  operative  proceedings  were 
being  carried  on  on  anv  other  part  of  the 
body  There  is  some  difficulty  in  Keeping 
the  patient  long  under  its  influence,  as  the 
aurgeon's  hands  are  in  the  way,  and  pre- 
vent the  application  of  a  handkerohief  or 
mouth-piece;  but  Dr.  Snow  manages  to 
keep  up  the  anseethetic  influence  by  apply- 
ing a  sponge  with  some  chloroform  on  it 
every  now  and  then  to  the  nostrils  and 
mouth. 

Mr.  Fergusson  first  laid  open  the  upper 
lip,  carrying  his  incision  a  little  to  the 
right  through  the  nostril.  He  then  dis- 
sected it  from  off  the  palate,  and  fully  by 
this  means  exposed  the  expansion  of  the 
upper  jaw.  Ho  then,  with  a  sharp  pah*  of 
curved  bone  forceps,  removed  about  a 
square  inch  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
antrum,  which  was  lined  by  its  membrane, 
of  considerable  thickness.  The  divided 
Bp  was  then  brought  accurately  together 
by  thin  hare- lip  puis,  and  the  operation 
was  concluded.  There  was  very  free 
bleeding  from  the  divided  vessels,  which 
was,  however,  cheeked  by  the  fingers  of  an 
assistant  compressing  the  lip. 

In  the  remarks  which  Mr.  Fergnsson 
made  after  the  operation,  he  drew  the  at- 
tention of  the  pupils  to  the  great  resem- 
blance between  this  ease  and  the'  one  which 
had  only  a  few  weeks  ago  been  in  the  hos- 
pital. It  was  somewhat  remarkable  that 
they  should  have  met  with  two  oases  close 
upon  each  other,  as  instances  of  this 
nature  were 'by  no  means  of  common  oc- 
currence. He  had  himself  only  met  with 
one  of  the  kind  previously.  A  cast  of  this 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Fergusson.  In  this 
case  the  antrum  had  been  very  much  di- 
lated, and  its  anterior  wall  was,  as  it  were, 
thrown  upwards,  so  as  to  form  a  most 
remarkable  prominence. 

In  the  case  where  he  operated  some 
few  weeks  ago,  they  had  seen  that  the 
antrum  had  contracted  much  afterwards, 
and  that  there  was  very  Bttle  disfigurement 
when  the  patient  haa  left,— although,  of 
course,  the  deformity  was  not  entirely  re- 
moved. He  had  performed  the  same  sort 
of  operation  in  the  present  instance,  but 
-irith  this  addition :  he  had  laid  open  the 
soft  parts,  so  aj  to  get  freely  at  the  dis- 
eased portion.  He  could  no  doubt  have 
managed  to  remove  the  portion  of  the  front , 
wall  of  the  antrum  through  the  month ; ! 
Tout  it  would  have  been  an  awkward  and . 
troublesome  matter,  and  a  most  unsightly 
one.  He  thought  it  better  in  this  instance 
to  lay  the  cheek  open,  so  as  to  be  able  fufly 
to  expose  the  expanded  bone.  They  had 
seen  that  he  had  made  such  an  incinon  as 
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tub  cum  op  akn a  vmm,  eh. 
LBnusr'i  rvTVffucB. 

grs, — When  I  read  the  following  sentence 
in  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Letheby's  letter 
inserted  in  the  "  Medical  Times"  of  March 
23rd,  1860,  wherein  he  states — "  It  is  my 
duty  to  admit  that  it  is  within  the  range  of 
possibility,  nay  it  is  even  possible,  that  the 
poison  (arsenic)might  bavcoeen  taken,  as  the 
condemned  woman  asserts  it  was  taken,  early 
on  the  morning  of  her  husband's  death," — 1 
thought,  on  mature  reflection,  Dr.  Letheby 
had  seen  his  error,  and  honourably  admitted 
it,  and  such  indeed  was,  I  believe,  the  ge- 
neral feeling  of  the  medical  profession.  Had 
it  not  been  so,  I  should  then  have  told  Dr. 
Letheby,  as  I  now  do,  that  it  was  not  only 
Sir  Benj.  Brodie,  Dr.  Lees  on,  and  Dr.  TJre, 
who  were  consulted  by  the  Home  Secretary, 
who  disagreed  with  him,  as  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Bright  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  that  several  of  the  first  toxW>h> 
gists  of  the  day  did  not  hesitate  to  say  Dr. 
Letheby  was  wrong ;  and  the  above  retracta- 
tion only  was  the  cause  of  my  silence.  He  hap, 
however,  again  come  forward,  not  in  the 
**  Medical  Times,"  where  he  admitted  his 
error,  but  in  the  "  Times "  newspaper  df 
Monday  last,  and  attacks  Mr.  Bright,  who, 
in  the  performance  of  a  public  duty,  in  hie 
speech  on  the  abolition  of  capital  punish- 
ments, alluded  to  Anne  Memtfs  ease,  and 
stated  that  which  was  a  general  impression, — 
that  she  was  convicted  on  the  rash  and 
unscientific  opinion  of  a  medical  witness, 
which  was  the  cause  of  Mr.  Bright's  allusion 
to  it  as  one  of  the  many  cases  showing  the 
great  difficulty  of  carrying  out  the  sentence 
of  the  law  after  conviction. 

In  Dr.  Letheby's  reply  to  Mr.  Bright  in 
the  "Times  "  of  Monday  last',  he  repudiates 
hi»lbrnw^ion,andaayv-«1^mo* 
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I  think  over  thia  ewe,  the  more  I  bring  it  in 
relation,  not  only  with  the  result*  of  my 
own  experience,  which  ia  not  small,  but  alio 
with  the  published  aooounta  of  other  oases, — 
the  more  fuHyam  I  convinced  that  my  con - 
erosions  were  founded  on  facta ;  that  my 
eridenoe  was  the  expression  of  truth :  and, 
ainoe  the  publication  of  my  letter  in  the 
*  Medical  Times,'  I  hare  not  heard  one 
word  in  opposition  to  the  soundness  of  my 
judgment.  Therefore,  as  the  opinions  on 
which  Sir  George  Grey  acted  hare  not  been 
published,  and  aa  none  of  our  toxioologiate 
have  eren  referred  to  the  subject  in  any  of 
the  medical  periodical*,  with  all  due  defe- 
rence to  Dr.  Letheby'a  Taunted  experience, 
I  humbly  beg  to  state  the  reason  why  I 
doubt  the  soundness  of  Ins  judgment ;  feel- 
ing deeply  the  awful  consequences  which 
may  ensue,  in  future  judicial  myoatigwtiona, 
if  auch  evidence  ia  admitted  in  criminal  pro- 
secutions. 

The  question  at  issue  is— How  long  be- 
fore death  was  the  arsenic  taken?  Dr. 
Letheby,  unsupported  by  any  other  evi- 
dence, euounutantial  or  otherwise,  statea, 
"  not  more  than  two  or  tkrtt  hamrw  before 
death  ;"  because  he  found  three-quarters 
of  a  pint  of  undigested  gruel  in  the  sto- 
mach, which  contained  8i  grains  of  white  ar- 
aenio,not  in  asohdstate,butin  a  state  of  solu- 
tion. In  his  letter  ofMarchSMd,  he  aaka — Ia 
it  probable  that  a  dot  of  arsenic  taken  early 
in  the  morning  would  have  remained  in  the 
stomach  for  sixteen  hours  P  Una  ia  a  hypo- 
thetical and  irrelevant  question,  because 
he  only  found  8}  grains  inthe  stomach;  and 
it  is  quite  consistent  with  experience  that 
this  small  residuum  of  a  dose  swallowed  by 
the  deceased,  should  have  been  found  in 
the  stomach  in  apite  of  all  the  vomiting,  Ac 

2.  He  says,  supposing  for  one  moment 
that  such  a  result  could  have  happened, 
then  the  fluids  found  in  the  intestines 
oujjb.t  to  have  contained  at  least  as  much  of 
she  poison  as  those  found  in  the  stomach, 
after  all  its  retching,  vomiting,  Ac. 

Dr.  L.  seems  to  forget  that  in  the  intes- 
tines the  poison  becomes  diffused  over  a 
much  larger  surface,  and  that  it  is  very  fre- 
quently carried  off  by  purging,  and  bases 
ma  very  strong  opinion  on  the  allegation  that 
the  eight  grams  of  arsenic  which  he  found 
in  the  stomach  were  really  dissolved  in  a 
quantity  of  undigested  gruel  i  but  he  does 
not  state  how  he  ascertained  it  was  held  in 
solution,  and  not  mechanically  diffused  as  a 
fine  powder  in  the  gruel;  nor,  in  fact,  has  say 
proof  been  adduced,  to  my  satisfaction,  that 
the  arsenic  was  really  diuohod;  nor  has  the 
whole  of  the  arsenic  been  proved  to  have 
been  dissolved  by  any  medical  fact,  to  my 
knowledge.  Indeed,  I  cannot  understand 
how  each  an  inference  was  arrived  at  5  and, 
onlookingoverDr.  Letheby'a  evidence,!  find 


Ihe  .statea  there  was  a  anuul  portion  of  a 
whitish  powder  adhering  to  the  inner  lining 
'  of  the  stomach,  but  too  small  a  quantity  to 
ascertain  what  it  oonsisted  of:  this  was  no 
doubt  araenie,  and  could  easily  have  bean 
proved  to  be  so.  This  fact  renders  it  pro- 
bable that  all  the  arsenic  waa  not  dissolved, 
and  nothing  short  of  the  separation  of 
the  84  grains  which  he  found  in  the  stomach 
in  a  clear  solution  in  water,  would  have, 
justified  Dr.  Letheby  in  making  the  asser- 
tion that  the  poison  was  entirely  dissolved, 
and  not  mechanically  diffused  as  a  fine 
powder  through  the  grueL  It  is  ex- 
tremely  probable  that  the  gruel  taken  before 
death  might  have  become  mixed  with 
the  poison  which  had  been  taken  in  powder 
several  hours  before,  and  in  four  or  five 
hours  might  dissolve  a  portion  of  the 
poison  already  existing  in  the  stomach  at 
the  time  it  was  swallowed;  henee,  even  if  a 
small  portion  of  arsenic  was  actually  proved 
to  have  been  dissolved,  this  would  not 
show  that  the  poison  must  necessarily  have 
been  administered  in  the  gruel  in  from  tiro 
to  three  hours  before  death. 

Dr.  Letheby  oonoludes  there  were  about 
two  grains  of  arsenic  in  the  liver,  and  says— 
"My  observation  in  reference  to  the  time  the 
poison  had  been  taken,  has  reference  both 
to  the  stomach  and  liver."  How  this  fact 
would  enable  him  to  draw  such  a  conclusion 
I  know  not,  for  I  cannot  find  a  single  case 
where  two  grains  of  arsenic  were  found  de- 
posited in  the  liver  in  either  two  or  three 
hours ;  nor  have  I,  on  inquiry,  found  any 
toxioologiat  who  has  met  with  one. 

That  amnio  should  remain  in  the 
stomach  even  for  several  days,  in  spite  of 
copious  vomiting,  Ac,  it  ia  not  necessary,  as 
Dr.  Letheby  states,  that  it  should  be  ad- 
miniatered  in  Urgt  grmulu.  It  so  remains 
in  many  cases,  when  taken  in  fine  powder, 
as  inMerritt'a  oaaej  and  if  a  small  quantity p 
say  a  few  grains,  were  left  adhering  to  the 
mucous  coat  when  the  cruel  was  swallowed, 
this  would  account  for  all  Dr.  Letheby 
found,  without  supposing  the  arsenic  was 
administered  iimmti  in  the  gruel,  either 
two  or  three  hours  before  death,  or  at  any 
other  time.  Finally,  Dr.  Letheby  appears 
to  think  that  gruel,  if  found  undigested  in 
the  stomach,  must  have  been  taken  within 
two  or  three  hours :  this  inference,  which 
may  apply  to  healthy  digestion,  ia  in- 
applicable to  the  ease  of  a  person  whoso 
stomach  is  irritated  or  inflamed  by  araenie  | 
and  it  is  quite  consistent  with  experience 
that  the  gruel  might  have  been  in  the 
atomach  for  seven  or  eight  hours,  and  yet 
not  be  perfectly  digested.  The  inference, 
therefore,  so  far  as  the  undigested  state  of 
the  gruel  ia  concerned,  is  not  in  accordance 
with  physiological  facta. 
U  appears  to  me  that  Br.  Letheby  ha. 
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either  committed  the  great  mistake  of  sap- 
posing  that  gruel  taken  subsequently  to  toe 
swallowing  of  arsenic,  cannot  mix  with  or 
dissolve  a  Terr  small  portion  of  that  poi- 
son,— say,  as  m  this  case,  eight  grains  to 
twelve  or  sixteen  ounces  of  gruel  j  or  he 
has  committed  a  more  serious  mistake 
in  inferring  that  the  gruel  so  taken  was 
necessarily  the  vehicle  in  which  the  poison 
was  administered. 

If  this  reply  to  Dr.  Lethebv  is  not  too 
long  for  your  columns,  I  shall  fed  much 
obliged  bV  its  insertion,  and  am,  sir, 
Yours  most  respectfully, 

Or.  B.  Wadbwobth, 

19,  Golden  Square, 
July  23rd,  1850. 


JMrttal  IntrlHamtf. 


THX  APHLOGI8TIO  LAMP  APPLIED  TO 
ICOVOXICAL  USB. 

Ths  following  suggestion  respecting  the 
employment  of  the  aphlogistic  lamp  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  heat,  was  made 
many  years  since  by  Dr.  Or.  Merryweather, 
of  Whitby.  As  it  may  be  new  to  some  of 
our  readers,  we  here  reprint  an  extract 
from  a  paper  which  has  lately  reached  us. 

*'  Let  the  reader  imagine  a  tin  lamp  of 
the  ordinary  form,  the  cavity  of  which  is 
filled  with  strong  spirits,  instead  of  oil.  A 
cotton-wick  He*  among  the  spirits.  One 
end  of  it  is  brought  through  the  orifice  or 
mouth  of  the  lamp  in  the  usual  way,  and 
the  different  threads  of  winch  it  consists 
are  separated,  and  spread  out  a  little,  so  as 
to  leave  a  sort  of  cavity  in  the  middle. 
In  this  cavity  is  placed  a  coil  of  platans 
wire,  of  a  cone  shape,  formed  by  fire  or  six 
spiral  turns  of  wire.  The  wire  is  about  the 
200th  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the 
ooQ  forms  a  sort  of  cup,  about  three  eighths 
of  an  inch  wide,  in  the  middle  of  which  lies 
a  small  piece  of  ipomff  piatina.  The  lamp 
being  filled  with  spirits,  the  wick  is  to  be 
inflamed:  in  about  a  minute  the  p latin* 
becomes  red  hot ;  the  flame  is  then  blown 
out,  and  the  glass  oover  placed  over  the 
lamp.  The  use  of  tins  cover  is  to  confine 
the  heat,  and  prevent  all  cross  currents,  so 
that  no  air  may  reach  the  platina,  except 
what  passes  in  by  air-holes  below,  and 
escapes  by  the  chimney  or  opening,  in  the 
cover  above.  If  the  lamp  is  standing  in  a 
chamber  somewhat  darkened,  the  platina 
will  now  be  seen  constantly  presenting  that 
glowing  or  incandescent  appearance  which 
we  observe  in  red  hot  iron.  The  light  is 
strong  enough  to  enable  one  to  see  the 
hour  on  the  dial-plate  of  a  watch  at  mid- 


night, but  produces  no  annoying  glare. 
-The  spirits  are  decomposed  and  fly  oflV 
forming,  as  Dr.  Merryweather  thinks,  water 
and  acetic  acid. 

"  Such  is  the  lamp  in  its  simplest  form, 
—-that  is,  when  consisting  merely  of  one 
burner.  If  a  greater  heat  is  wanted,  three, 
six,  or  more  burners  may  be  placed  upon 
one  lamp.  In  the  lamp  exhibited  to  the 
Royal  Society,  Dr.  Merryweather  employed 
fifteen  burners,  placed  near  one  another; 
and  with  these  he  maintained  a  perfectly 
constant  temperature  of  396°  of  Fahrenheit. 
We  call  it  a  lamp  i  but,  when  fitted  on  this 
scale,  a  furnace  is  the  more  appropriate 
appellation.  He'  was  informed  that  thia 
was  a  very  desirable  beat  for  many  chemi- 
cal or  pharmaceutical  purposes;  but  he 
could,  if  necessary,  raise  it  to  lOOOo.  He 
found  that  the  platina  wires  and  sponge 
undergo  no  sensible  waste,  and  observes 
that,  by  connecting  a  reservoir  of  spirits 
with  the  cavity  of  the  lamp,  the  heat  might 
be  kept  at  the  same,  uniform  elevation  for 
years.  Pure  alcohol  is  not  necessary.  He 
finds  that  whiskey,  22  per  cent,  over  proof, 
9s.  per  gallon,  answers  perfectly  welL  With 
fifteen  burners,  producing  a  temperature  of 
896°,  the  quantity  of  spirits  consumed  in 
twelve*  hours  costs  Is.  3d.;  with  three 
burners,  yielding  a  heat  of  160°,  the  cost  is 
3d.,  which  is  not  great,  if  compared  with 
the  expense  of  attendance  when  the  same 
object  is  obtained  by  means  of  common 
foeL  It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that 
the  glass  cover  placed  over  the  lamp  with 
fifteen  burners  wse  a  cylinder  about  seven 
or  eight  inches  wide,  and  ten  or  twelve 
inches  high;  and  the  heat  alluded  to  was 
kept  up  within  a  space  of  this  extent,  which 
was  empty,  and  of  course  available  for  ex- 
periments." 

OHOLSBA  AT  HAXTA, 

Lbttbbs  from  Malta  of  the  22d  instant 
state  that  the  cholera  was  still  prevailing 
there;  and,  though  the  cases  were  not 
quite  so  numerous,  the  mortality  was  as 
great  as  ever.  The  men  and  women  of  the 
44th  Regiment  still  suffered,  and,  unfortu- 
nately, not  one  attacked  has  been  saved. 
The  fleet  was  still  cruising  on  and  off  the 
island,  daily  communications  being  kept  up 
by  boats.  The  amount  of  deaths  in  the' 
fleet  was  small  compared  to  those  on  shore, 
only  14  having  occurred  out  of  more  than 


THX  CHOXKKA  XV  luuOO. 

Lrrmi  from  Vera  Cms,  vid  New  Orleans, 
dated  the  1st  instant,  announce  that  the 
cholerm  was  devastating  the  oapitaL  From 
May  17th  to  June  10th  several  hundreds 
had  died.  At  St,  Luis  Potosi  also  the  dis- 
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COUTXY  HATfcB  LtTTATTO  ABYTTTH. 

JJB»  J.  D.  Davby,  formerly  one  of  the  phy- 
sicians of  the  Han  well  Lunatic  Asylum, 
has  been  appointed  one  of  the  resident 
physicians  at  the  Coiner  Hatch  Asylum. 
Dr.  Hood  is  to  he  Dr.  Davey's  colleague. 

JUDICAL  BELIE?  W IBBLAKD. 

TBB  total  nmnber  of  dispel  Maries  in  Ire- 
land is  660;  fever  hospitals,  68;  and  In- 
firmaries, 41.  The  presentments  made 
for  their  maintenance  in  1849  were  £78,011. 
18s.  6d. ;  and  the  subscriptions  amounted  to 
£29,470, 18s.,  making  a  total  of  £107,482. 
16*.  64 

TftK  JACTtSOJTCAjr  PKIZK. 
The  following  subject  has  been  announced 
by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  for  this  prize,  for  the  ensuing 
year : — "The  Causes,  Diagnosis,  and  Treat- 
ment of  Obstructions  of  the  Intestines." 

oas*  of  FBomaoK  rami, 

imni  a  hearing  before  the  full  bench  of 
the  supreme  Judicial  Court,  upon  the  ap- 
plication for  a  writ  of  error,  in  the  case  of 
Dr.  Webster,  the  judges  have  decided  that 
their  former  proceedings  were  strictly  legal, 
«nd  in  conformity  to  the  statute ;  and  the 
application  was  therefore  dismissed.  It  is 
expected  that  the  Governor  and  Council, 
with  whom  the  whole  matter  now  rests, 
■wfD  act  upon  his  case  in  a  few  weeks. — 
Boston  Medical  Journal. 

BOZAL  OOLLBGB  OV  8URGBONB. 

Ctaarrunnt*  admitted  members  on  the 
96th  inst.:— Messrs.  C.  A.  Newnbam —  F. 
Martin— W.  Cockeroft — H.  W.  Lobb — A. 
Pitching— O.  O.  Rowley— J.  A.  Cox— 
E.W.  8.  Davis— ».  a.  L.  Wilhams-S.  A. 
Chaldecott. 

Admitted  on  the  80th  inst.: — Messrs. 
W.  Bourne— T.  D.  Everet— G.  S.  Rhodes 
—J.  W.Beaumont— J.  Marriott— T.Bfown 

J.  P.  Seowcroft— R.  E.  Fitzgibbon. 

ATOTHECABIBS'  HALL. 

XaXBS  of  gentlemen  who  passed  their  exa- 
mination in  the  science  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  received  certificates  to  prac- 
tice, on  Thursday,  26th  July,  I860:— 
George  William  Pettinger,  Sutton-upon- 
Trent,  Notte— Henry  Goode  Wright,  Here- 
ford— Thomas  Carey,  Midhurst,  Sussex- 
William  Helps,  Gloucester— Harry  Wil- 
liam Lobb,  Southampton — John  Kenyon 
Wright,  Stockport,  Chesliiro — Frederick 
Hudson,  Stockport,  Cheshire— Francis 
Godriek 

OBITTJAXV. 

On  the  25th  instant,  at  Hompstead,  Mid- 
dlesex, aged  78,  Mr.  Thomas  Davis,  sur- 
(eon. 

At  Bombay,  of  malignant  cholera,  Dr. 


Larkworthy.  This  gentleman  was  out  oft*" 
by  the  disease  during  his  active  attendance 
on  the  sick. 

On  the  30th  nit.,  John  Miles,  Esq.,  sur- 
geon, 78,  Gwcechureh  Street,  deeply 
lamented  by  all  who  knew  him. 
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ON  THIS  BBSSBBVATION  (TP  THB  BODY  Ot 
CASB8  OB  ABSBHICAX  FOI80NING.  BX 
T.  G.  GBOGHBGAN,  M.D.,  DUBLIN. 
[Concluded  from  p.  175.] 
In  the  judicial  examination  of  cases  of  ar- 
senical poisoning,  much  attention  has  been 
excited  of  late  yean  by  the  singular  con- 
dition of  preservation  in  which  the  di- 
gestive tube  and  (in  some  cases)  the  entire 
body  has  been*  discovered  at  comparatively 
remote  periods  after  death.  As  such  in- 
quiries are  of  some  importance  to  the 
practitioner  in  the  exercise  of  his  medico- 
legal functions,  I  shall  proceed  to  relate 
the  obserrationa  which  I  have  been  enabled 
to  make. 

A.  In  the  oases  in  which  the  whole  body 
has  been  the  subject  of  inspection,  the 
following  conditions  have  been  noted : — 

1st.  Complete  preservation  of  the  body 
and  viscera  (during  periods  of  observation 
of  from  sixty-three  to  seventy-two  hours) 
under  oreusnstanoes  highly  favour abl»  to> 
putrefaction. 

3d.  Rapid  putrescence  of  body  and 
viscera  (under  conditions  extremely  adverse 
to  decomposition).  This  occurred  in  the 
case  of  on  individual  who  fell  a  victim  to 
the  accidental  administration  of  arsenic- 
after  an  illness  of  thirty-six  hours.  The 
weather  at  the  time  was  decidedly  cool  j 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  membrane,  not- 
withstanding, was  emphysematous  (from 
putrefaction)  twenty-two  hours  after  death  ; 
and  the  intestinal  canal,  in  eight  hour* 
more,  was  muck  advanced  in  decomposition, 
of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  rapidly  evolving 
gases  of  extreme  fSostor. 

3d.  Good  preservation  of  stomach  and 
intestines ;  the  body  decaying  as  usual  (at 
periods  of  forty-seven  and  seventy -five  days 
after  death,  the  illness  having  been  of 
eleven  days  duration). 

4th.  Rapid  decomposition  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal ;  the  body  remaining  unaf- 
fected. (Examination  thirty -four  hours 
after  death  i  illness  of  fourteen  days.) 

B.  Thw  digetUv  teas,  or  parts  of  it 
(removed  from  Uu  body),  has  exhibited  the 
undermentioned  phenomena. 

1st.  Almost  complete  preservation  of 
stossaeh  (emptied  of  its  content*)  during; 
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four  weeks,  followed  by  modified  decay 
during  eight  weeks,  with  neutral  state  of 
tissue,  sod  terminating  in  enmiomucal  de- 
composition. The  case  to  which  this  ob- 
servation refers  is  that  recorded  in  the 
first  part  of  this  paper.  The  poison  ap- 
peared to  be  altogether  in  solution,  and 
when  modified  decay  commenced,  the 
surface  of  the  organ  became  coated  with  a 
pulpy  matter.  The  morbid  appearances, 
however,  remained  little'  altered.  At  this 
date  (thirteen  weeks  after  death),  the  black 
extravasation  is  quite  distinct,  the  walls 
of  the  organ  firm  on  traction,  and  the  pe- 
ritoneal surface  retentive  of  its  lustre.  The 
odour  is  different  from  that  of  common 
putrefaction. 

2d.  Rancid  putrefaction. — I  venture  to 
apply  this  designation  to  a  singular  con- 
dition which  I  believe  to  have  been  not 
hitherto  described,  and  which  I  have 
witnessed  in  at  least  three  oases.  It  is 
characterised  by  a  peculiar  odour  (some- 
what like  that  of  fatty  matter  when  under- 
going slow  decomposition),  and  by  a  per- 
sisttnt  and  ttronp  acid  reaction,  which,  in 
a  stomach  still  under  observation,  has  been 
retained  undiminished  during  more  than 
three  years  and  a  half,  i  have  found  in 
these  cases  that  the  tissues  retain  their 
physical  characters  and  morbid  appearances 
unimpaired  for  some  weeks,  but  finally 
become  softened  and  discoloured.  The 
absence  of  ordinary  ammoniacal  putrefac- 
tion ia  not  confined  to  cases  in  which  death 
has  been  produced  by  arsenical  poison.  I 
have  found  a  stomach,  which  contained  a 
quantity  of  vegetable  matter  (apparently 
apples),  undergo  the  ocetout  fermentation 
in  Us  tisane,  and  retain  it  (although  fre- 
quently washed)  for  several  months.  It  it 
still  more  singular  that  a  fluid  so  prone  to 
decomposition  a*  urine,  is  occasionally 
imputresoible.  Thus  I  have  had  a  specimen 
(containing  abundance  of  urea)  which 
remained  perfectly  fresh  for  years,  although 
kept  in  a  vessel  by  no  means  air-tight.  It 
perhaps  included  more  saline  mat  tor  than 
usual.  I  have  observed  mueh  retarded  pu- 
trescence in  some  other  specimens. 

In  arsenical  poisoning,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens in  other  forms  of  death,  the  decay  of  the 
alimentary  canal  is  not  equal  throughout : 
thus  in  a  case  (fatal  in  less  than  a  day)  the 
intestines  commenced  to  putrefy  twenty- 
four  hours  after  death  (in  cold  weather), 
and  on  the  third  day  the  cowans  was  ad- 
vanced in  putrefaction,  the  stomach  remain- 
ing mi  changed — a  circumstance  perhaps 
due  in  that  in  stance  to  the  presence  of  free 
arssasr  en  pasta  of  its  surface;  yet  the 
uterus'  and  a  portion  of  maseto  which 
could  have  only  contained  the  small  quan- 
tity of  poison  that  reached  them  through 
the  blood,  were  quite  fresh  on  the  fifth  day. 


In  comparing,  however,  the  preservation 
of  different  organs,  due  afiowsnee  should 
be  made  for  diversity  of  tissue.  A  esse 
ful  examination  of  the  oases  which  have 
occurred  in  my  experience  has  led  me  to 
the  belief  that,  with  the  exception  possibly  of 
those  instances  m  which  the  poison  in 
quantity  is  in  direct  contact  with  an  organ 
(e.  the  stomach),  the  pretervation  of 
ttrnetmret,  or  the  contrary,  it  mot  influenced 
by  it*  pretence  or  abttnee  in  their  Hunt. 
Thus  I  have  found  arsenic  absent  in  the 
membranes  of  a  stomachy  which,  after  an 
inhumation  of  forty -seven  days,  was  ma  state 
of  considerable  preservation,  and  the  great 
intestine,  which  afforded  not  more  than 
one- twentieth  of  a  grain  of  arsenic,  was  in 
an  equal  state  of  integrity  after  seventy-five 
dsys.  Arsenic  was  discovered  freely  in 
the  liver,  which  was  less  preserved.*  On 
the  other  hand,  in  recorded  cases,  in  which 
the  whose  body  has  putrefied  rapidly,  the 
presence  of  the  poison  has  been  indicated 
m  the  fluids  and  tissues,  either  by  chemical 
examination  or  (as  in  a  esse  which  I  have 
witnessed)  by  the  short  duration  of  the 
illness  having  been  incompatible  with  the 
elimination  o?  the  portion  absorbed.  The 
quantity  of  the  latter,  moreover,  even  in 
those  organs  which  appropriate  the  greatest 
amount  {e.g.,  the  liver),  is  absolutely  small ; 
not  perhaps  exceeding,  on  an  average, 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  grains;  and 
hence  incapable  of  effecting  their  preser- 
vation by  direct  chemical  union.  I  hare 
been  hence  led  to  infer,  that  arsemo,  in 
most  cases,  produces  its  antiseptic  effects, 
local  or  general,  by  means  of  s  catalytic 
or  disposing  influence,  in  virtue  of  which 
such  changes  are  produced,  either  in  the 
molecular  condition  of  the  tissues,  or  in 
the  atomic  grouping  of  their  ultimate 
elements,  as  confers  on  them  a  character  of 
unusual  stability. 

In  concluding  this  notice  of  the  post- 
mortem changes  in  arsenical  deaths,  I 
wish  to  allude  to  the  alleged  evolution 
of  an  alHmeoue  odour  during  the  dessrr 
of  the  body.  Although  I  have  not  met 
with  this  condition  in  the  body  at  large, 
I  have  perceived  it  most  dsrossctly  during 
the  slow  decay  of  organs  which  have  re- 
ceived the  poison  by  absorption — as  the 
liver.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  due  to 
the  evolution  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  f 

•  la  this  case,  although  the  patient  survived 
eleven  days,  the  poison  seemed  present  tn  ss 
great  quantity  M  theMverssI  hsee  found  ft  in 
others  which  were  fetal  in  a  few  hears,  la 
another  instance,  I  detected  the  potsoa  in  the 
same  quarter  after  an  When  of  fourteea  nsysi 
It  was,  however,  m  much  le»««a»tKy  than  nsoah 
t  It  was  csrieos  to  sfcserve  test  auieerous 
minute  rn sects  wMe*  had  attacked  fragments  sf 
these  wj^jceutatoea  In 
i»  i»e  mm  tneotsnuoelBv  By  toe  ate* 
-  •  -  -  -  Digitized  by 
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Borne  of  the  facts  already  cited,  in  associa- 
tion with  •  variety  of  others,  are,  I  con- 
ceive, incompatible  with  the  hypothesis 
offered  by  laebig,  ae  explanatory  of  the 
mod**  operandi  of  various  mineral  poisons 
(arsenic  included),  which  assumes  their 
deadly  action  to  be  due  to  a  chemical  union 
with  the  tissue  of  the  different  organs,  and 
consequent  arrest  of  those  vital  transfor- 
mations within  them  which  are  essential 
to  the  performance  of  their  functions. 
That  chemical  combination  of  the  poison 
with  the  tisanes  takes  place,  I  have  satisfied 
myself  with  respect  to  the  liver.  The  liver 
ot  a  patient  poisoned  by  arsenic  (the  organ 
having  been  divided  into  small  fragment*) 
was  macerated  in  successive  portions  of 
distilled  water,  till  all  the  blood  and  soluble 
matters  were  extracted ;  almost  the  entire 
of  the  poison  was  found  in  the  insoluble 
residuary  tissue.  We  are  not,  however,  from 
hence  legitimately  entitled  to  infer,  that 
such  union  is  die  cause  of  the  usual  symp- 
tomatic manifestations,  and  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons : — 

1st.  The  quantity  of  the  organic  tissue 
involved  in  such  combination  (compared 
with  the  mass  of  the  organ)  is  excessively 
small,  as  already  shown.  Were  the  quan- 
tity of  absorbed  poison  sufficient  to  chemi- 
oaUy  saturate  the  proximate  principles  of 
our  nrgsns,  the  latter  should  in  all  fatal 
oases  be  imputresoible,  which  is  contrary 
to  experience.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in 
poisoning  by  corrosive  sublimate,  which 
has  such  a  powerful  affinity  for  animal 
matters,  the  preservation  even  of  the  diges- 
tive organs  is  not  effected  by  it,  except  at 
those  points  of  the  mucous  membrane  cor- 
roded by  its  direct  contact :  such,  at  least, 
is  the  result  of  my  experience. 

2d.  The  lesion  of  function  is  often  in- 
versely as  the  amount  of  poison  contained 
in  the  tissue  (as  in  the  liver,  muscular  sys- 
tem, Ac.,  compared  with  the  brain  and 
heart). 

3d.  life  is  often  compromised  in  oases 
where  the  entire  of  the  compound,  which 
may  have  been  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
poison  with  the  tissues,  has  been  eliminated 
by  the  excretory  organs. 

The  foregoing  considerations,  together 
with  the  rapid  disappearance  of  poisons 
from  the  blood,*  had  to  the  inference  that 


*  la  a  case  of  seieoaJag  by  acetate  of  lead,  In 
which  two  drachms  were  admiaistarsd  twelve 
hoars  before  death,  I  was  enable  to  detect  a  trace 
of  the  poison  in  the  blood  collected  from  the 
heart,  altboujrh  the  heart  itself  gave  indications 
of  Hs  presence ;  while  in  the  liver,  kidneys.  Ions;, 
and  tissue  of  toe  intestine,  it  was  readily  dis- 
covered. The  deposit  of  poison  in  the  osseous 
system  has  been  interestingly  shown  in  some 
recent  cases  of  arssatoal  potsoalag.  From  this 
system,  however,  it  is  ultimately  eliminated  j 
thus  I  cooM  not  discover  any  trace  in  a  portion 
of  the  femur  of  a  girl  who  died  on  the  fourteenth 


the  depositions  of  the  latter  in  the  tissue 
of  the  secretory  organs  and  in  the  muscular 
and  osseous  systems,  so  far  from  being  the 
cause  of  the  formidable  manifestations  ob- 
served, is,  on  the  contrary,  a  beautiful  pro-  ■ 
vision  for  the  allocation  of  those  substances ' 
in  parts  in  which  their  presence  is  produc- 
tive of  the  least  disturbance.   Even  in  the 
now  advanced  state  of  physiological  know- 
ledge, it  must  be  confessed  that,  however 
definite  our  conceptions  may  be  of  the  local 
action,  absorption,  circulation,  distribution, 
and  final  elimination  of  poisons,  the  inti- 
mate nature  of  their  influence  on  remote  - 
organs  has  yet  to  be  determined.  Thus, 
notwithstanding  the  ingenuity  of  modern 
theorists,  we  are  still  ignorant  of  the  precise 
modm  operandi  of  strychnia  on  the  spinal . 
cord,  of  tobacco  or  arsenio  on  the  heart,  or 
of  opium  on  the  brain. 

There  seems,  meanwhile,  to  be  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  arsenious  acid  pro- 
duces a  profound  disturbance  in  the  mole- ' 
cular  constitution  of  the  blood— a  disturb- 1 
anoe  which  perhaps  (through  the  agency 
of  operations  to  be  hereafter  discovered) 
influences  certain  classes  of  vessels,  while 
others  remain  exempt.  It  may  be  also 
readily  conceived  that  such  disturbance 
may  be  perpetuated  after  the  withdrawal  of 
the  exciting  cause,  and  that  hence  an  ex- 
planation may  be  afforded  of  the  occasion- 
ally fatal  effects  of  poisons  at  periods  pos- 
terior to  their  separation  from  the  blood, 
or  their  final  elimination  from  the  system. 

The  late  experimental,  investigations  of 
Dr.  Blake,  and  of  Frferichs  and  Wohler, 
as  to  the  absolute  or  comparative  innocuity 
of  artenic  acid  (which  is  isomorphous  with, 
and  hence  capable  of  replacing  the  pka§» 
photic  acid  of  the  blood,  without  subversion 
of  the  molecular  constitution  of  that  fluid), 
and  the  harmless  nature  of  that  singular 
organic  compound  of  arsenio,  the  caoodylio 
acid,  afford  some  countenance  to  the  views 
above  stated,  which  I  desire  to  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  suggestions  only. 

OHOUU  PBODUCKD  BY  VTTLV VTA  TOOK 
TUB  DMAD.—BT  DB.  XIKSX,  V.  B. 

Dubiyg  the  epidemic  by  which  our 
city  and  its  vicinity  so  severely  suffered, 
there  were  but  very  few  cases  at  Bellevue, 
notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  pa- 
tients here,  and  of  a  class  signally  predis- 
posed to  become  its  victims.  The  preven- 
tive measures  relied  on  were  a  strict  atten- 
tion to  cleanliness  in  and  about  the  entire 


d«T,  although  I  found  it  in  the  liver.  The  recent 
researches  of  M.  MUkm  (Amnmlm  **•  CUmU)  on 
antimony,  demonstrate  that  the  latter  substance 
remains  (in  i 


t  esses  of  tartar  emetic  poisoning) 
in  the  structure  of  the  bones  for  several  weeks, 
and  also  occasionally  in  the  subcutaneous  Art.  I 
searched  for  ar-nic  in  the  latter  quarter  in  the 
above  case  without  success. 
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premises  ;  thorough  and  persevering  venti-  I 
ktion  of  all  the  wards ;  the  extensive  use 
of  ice  and  iced  water ;  and  a  careful  regula- 
tion of  the  dietary  habits  of  all  the  inmates. 
Good  dry  sugar  was  at  once  substituted  for 
molasses,  ana  better  supplies  of  food,  both 
in  quantity  and  quality,  were  forthwith 
provided.  Very  little  medication  of  any 
Kind  was  permitted,  and  all  cathartics  were 
forbidden.  When  the  premonitory  diar- 
rhoea began  to  exhibit  itself,  it  was  made 
the  duty  of  the  orderly  or  nurse  of  every 
ward  to  notify  the  assistant-physicians  of 
every  instance  in  which  looseness  of  the 
bowels  was  observed ;  and,  at  stated  hours, 
a  medical  inspection  of  all  the  patients  was 
made  both  day  and  night  to  detect  the  ear- 
nest symptoms,  which  there  was  a  disposi- 
tion to  conceal.  The  prescribed  antidotes 
were  placed  in  every  ward,  to  be  in  readi- 
ness at  all  times ;  and  all  the  inmates  were 
instructed  in  the  importance  of  early  treat- 
ment in  case  of  an  attack. 

For  several  weeks,  and  even  after  the 
neighbouring  institutions  in  Black  well's 
Island  were  visited  with  the  epidemic,  the 
hospital  at  BeUevue  had  wholly  escaped ; 
nor  is  it  probable  that  we  should  have  bad 
a  single  case  had  not  the  atmosphere  of  the 
entire  premises  been  rendered  impure  and 
offensive  to  the  last  degree  by  the  contents 
of  the  dead-house  for  the  whole  city,  which 
is  most  improvidently  located  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  hospital.  At  the  climax  of  the 
epidemic,  more  than  a  hundred  bodies  were 
deposited  here  in  a  single  day,  whence  they 
were  to  be  transported  in  boats  to  "  Pot- 
ter's Field ;"  but  the  means  of  removal 
being  inadequately  provided,  they  were  al- 
lowed to  accumulate ;  and  the  effluvia  be- 
came so  offensive,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
close  all  the  windows  opening  towards  the 
dead-house;  and  even  then  the  stench  was 
intolerable.  All  ventilation  of  the  wards 
being  thus  precluded,  one,  and  then  ano- 
ther, case  of  cholera  began  to  appear,  and 
the  premonitory  diarrhoea  now  became 
almost  universal  throughout  the  house,  a 
score  or  more  being  thus  aeued  in  a  single 
night. 

It  was  not  until  a  number  of  deaths  had 
occurred,  including  the  keeper  of  the  dead- 
house,  and  the  gate-keeper  who  was  located 
near  it,  that  our  remonstrances  were  heard ; 
and  the  necessary  provision  to  empty  the 
dead-house,  by  removing  the  bodies  every 
evening,  could  only  then  be  obtained. 
From  that  time  the  cases  were  few,  and  oc- 
curred at  intervals  of  several  days,  so  that 
all  apprehensions  of  its  becoming  epidemic 
here  were  at  an  end.  The  whole  number 
of  oases  during  the  summer  did  not  exceed 
thirty,  and  several  of  these  were  brought 
hither.  The  persons  attacked  were  chiefly 
broken  down  previously  by  age,  intempe- 


rance, or  chronic  disease  of  long  standing, 
so  that  a  majority  of  all  the  collapsed  oases 
were  fatal  Several  of  them  had  no  pre- 
monitory symptoms  whatever,  while  others 
oonoealed  their  symptoms  until  in  a  hope- 
less condition.  The  few  recoveries  were  in 
persons  who  were  treated  internally  by 
large  doses  of  calomel,  repeated  every  two 
or  three  hours,  varying  from  ten  to  twenty 
grains,  and  usually  in  combination  with 
capsicum,  or  camphor,  or  both  j  large  quan- 
tities of  ice  were  eaten  meanwhile,  and  the 
surface  of  the  body  covered  with  heat  and 
stimulants.  In  other  cases,  however,  it 
must  be  conceded  that  this  identical  treat- 
ment failed ;  but  without  it  none  recovered. 
A  alight  ptyalism  followed  in  tines  oases, 
one  of  which  afterwards  died  of  consecu- 
tive fever.  Only  two  of  our  cases  were 
bled,  and  one  of  these  recovered.  I  have 
notes  of  all  the  oases,  numbering  twenty- 
nine,  of  whom  eight  only  were  saved. 

Our  success  in  arresting  the  diarrheas 
was  very  nearly  universal  5  and,  indeed, 
only  one  ease  of  death  occurred  when  the 
premonitory  symptoms  were  discovered. 
There  was  no  novelty  in  the  treatment  of 
these,  our  reliance  being  chiefly  on  rest,  ice 
internally,  with  heat  to  the  skin,  and  an  oc- 
casional dose  of  ether,  sp.  lavend.  e.,  and 
vinum  opii,  mixed  in  suitable  proportions, 
which  was  found  sufficiently  astringent, 
cordial,  and  anodyne  for  our  purpose.  The 
thick  capsicum  was  occasionally  tried  in 
various  combinations,  but  was  found  to 
offend  the  stomach,  so  that  even  laudanum 
was  rejected  when  mixed  with  its,  and  re- 
tained only  when  given  alone. 

Whole  number  of  cases  from  June 

10th  to  July  26th  187 

„        „  recoveries     .   .  47 

„        „  deaths  ....  80 

Bate  of  mortality,  67  per  cent. 

— American  Joum.  qf  Med.  Sciences,  I860- 
C ABIES  Or  XHZ  CEAXItnt. 

A  womah,  sixty-three  yean  of  age,  suffered 
from  caries  of  the  cranial  bones,  the  conse- 
quence of  syphilis.  The  upper  and  under 
surface  of  the  bone  was  deeply  furrowed,  as 
if  worm-eaten,  and  the  os  frontis  was  per- 
forated. The  diploe  was  thickened  and  in- 
durated. On  the  inner  surface  of  the  bona 
there  was  seen  an  exostosis — the  oittophyte 
of  Rokitansky.  This  patient  had  probably 
formerly  been  the  subject  of  rickets. — 
Cmper'a  Wocmeneckrift.  X 

belatkws  BBTWxrjr  Axanr a  pxctobib  un> 

ASTHMA. 

Tkb  intimate  relations  between  asthma  and 
angina  seem  to  have  been  perceived  by 
moat  writers  on  the  latter,  as  the  diagnos- 
tic mark*  of  both  have  been  given  together. 


BIBTHS  AND  DEATHS,  M ETKOROLOG IC A L  BUMMAEF,  ETC. 


T)arwin  has  given  angina  the  name  of  pain- 
ful asthma. 

Both  come  on  by  sudden  paroxyBmB,  at 
irregular  intervals.  In  both  there  is  a 
sense  of  painful  constriction  and  suffoca- 
tion, of  epigastric  tension  with  eructations, 
yawning*,  coldness  and  paleness  of  the  face, 
the  pulse  comparatively  unaffected,  diffi- 
culty of  speaking,  the  health  good  in  the 
intervals,  until  the  arrival  of  secondary 
causes  of  dyspnoea  (usually  emphysema,  or 
•other  symptomatic  asthma).  Both  are 
alike  brought  on  and  influenced  by  atmo- 
spheric changes  ;  by  the  action  of  a  cold 
<fry  wind ;  by  mental  emotions  ;  perhaps 
also  by  hereditary  predisposition.  Both 
have  been  ascribed  to  the  same  lesions  of 
the  respiratory  and  circniating  systems, 
even  to  ossification  of  the  costal  cartilages, 
coronary  arteries,  and  cardiac  valves  :  both 
are  relieved  by  the  same  treatment,  nar- 
cotics, antispasmodics,  and  revulsives. 
Many  cases  of  angina  are  recorded  in 
which  symptoms  of  asthma  first  appeared, 
■and  disappeared  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease :  viz.,  fits  of  nightly  suffocation,  after 
-the  first  sleep,  which  compelled  the  patient 
to  fly  to  an  open  window  for  relief. 

The  differences  between  angina  and 
asthma  may  be  explained  by  the  different 
functions  of  the  filaments  of  sensation  and 
motion  in  the  par  vagum.  In  asthma  the 
dyspnea*  is  more  characteristic  than  pain ; 
every  muscular  power  is  brought  into  ac- 
tion to  introduce  air  into  the  kmgs;  the 
diaphragm  and  pectorals  contract  convul- 
sively ;  the  desire  for  air  is  extreme,  and 
the  patient  seems  eoniinuaSy  on  the  point 
of  suffocation.  During  the  paroxysm  there 
is  more  or  less  absence  of  the  respiratory 
sounds,  from  the  difficulty  the  air  find*  in 
entering  the  pulmonary  vessels ;  hence  the 
violent  and  noisy  laryngeal  respirations. 
When  the  fit  ceases  there  '»  copious  expec- 
toration, with  mucous  rales,  and  cough. 
The  muscular  fibres  of  the  bronchi  and 
their  ramifications  are  animated  by  the 
spinal  accessory  nerve;  the  dyspnoea  of 
asthma  depends  on  the  spasmodic  contrac- 
tion of  these  ■fibres,  the  partial  obliteration 
•of  fiie  air-passages  requiring  violent  respi- 
ratory effort*  to  secure  the  necessary  intro- 
duction of  air  j  in  this  eonstnctnn  the 
larynx  is  involved,  as  evntoed  by  the  wfrist- 
fing  of  the  inspirations ;  the  non-mtroduc- 
■tion  of  air  into  the  pulmonary  vesicles 
accounts  also  for  the  diminution  or  even 
absence  of  the  respiratory  murmur.— -Dr. 
Kkeeland;  in  American  Journal  of  Medi- 
cal Sciences,  1860. 
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FOB  REVIEW, 

flbe  list  will  be  given  ta  oar  next  Ito  J 


BIBTHS  4  DEATHS  nr  thk  Mbtbopoub 
Jkriay  the  Wtek  endiag  Saturday,  Judy  27. 

BiOCHS.  DsATHa. 

Mates....  ,664  Males....  4S9 
Females. .  C80        Females..  499 

ibm  sm 

Cavbbs  or  Dbatk. 

Au.Cs.esas    AN 

Senear  is*  Causae  „.„  efif 

1.  Zmaetic  (or  Epidemic.  Endemic, 

Contagions }  Diteaitt   278 

KppradU  Pttemtee,  viz. — 

l.  Cvoswy,  Cancer,  &c   XT 

XBealn.  Spinal  Marrow,  Nerves, 

and  Senses    JOt 

4.  Heart  and  Bloodvessels   as 

5.  Longs  ana  organs  of  Bespiratloa  M 

6.  Stomach,  Liver,  &c   M 

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c  ....  u 
■8.  Child  birth,  Diseases  of  Uteres.  &c  8 
•a.  EbeamatUm,  Diseases  of  Bones, 

Joints,  ftc.    * 

10.  Skin  —   I 

11.  Old  Aye   SI 

Is,  auMea  Deaths   i 

as.  Vietaoe.  PriwsUoo,  Cold.  &c. ..  at 


The  following  is  a  —taction  «T  the  nanstereof 
Deaths  Irons  the  most  important  special  causes : 


Small -pox..... ......  6 

Measles.   81 

Scarlatina    33 

Hoe^ng-ceng*  . . . .  35 

Diarrhoea  104 

Cholera   IS 

Typhns  S3 

Dropsy   13 

Hyeraeeftbahas  ....  sfi 

Apoplexy   19 

Paralysis   18 


Coavulsiens  40 

Bronchitis  80 

Pneumonia   SO 

Phthisis   Ml 

Laags    4 

Teething-  J  8 

Stomach   S 

Liver   7 

Childbirth    a 

Uterus   4 


Kf.marki. — The  total  number  of  deaths  was 
WS  Beta*  the  average  mortality  of  the  30th  week 
of  tm  prwkM»  yean,  altboagh  85  above  the 
BBertality  of  the  preceding  week.  The  deaths 
frem  diarrhcea  have  undergone  a  great  increase; 
bat  of  the  104  recorded,  84  occurred  in  infanta 
under  I  year,  aaa  A  among  persons  above  flO. 
Of  the  U  deaths  from  ci Hilars,  a  are  markeaas 
"Asiatic."  The  deaths  from  this  disease  were 
not,  however,  so  numerous  by  one-half  as  in  the 
corresponding  week  of  1846. 

METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY, 


Mean  Height  of  the 

u      m      m      Thermometer  ■   fir* 

Self-registering ao.»  ....Max.  89'  Min.fiS* 
■  From  13  observations  daily.      *  San. 
Raiic,  in  inches,  0-83.-  Sum  of  the  daily  obser- 
vations taken  at  9  o'clock.  ' 

MaraoBeMoicAL.— The  mean  temperature  of 
the  week  was  3-4°  above  the  mean  of  the  month. 
The  week  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  quan- 
tity of  rain  which  feU. 


WOTTCE8  to  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Dr.  A  H.  Hassan.  —We  much  regret  that,  owing 
to  the  length  of  the  extract  accompanying  It, 
we  cannot  find  rosea  forthe  letter  this  week. 
It  shall  appear  ia  the  following  somber. 

The  papers  of  Dr.  E.  J.  Tilt,  Mr.  Jennette,  Mr. 
9.  Bate,  and  Mr.  Grantham,  with  the  letter  of 
Mr.  R.  H.  A.  Manler,  Beat  week. 

OewakisMe  <wm  saw  skat  ioa«r  Me.  Pearaoa  and 
Dr.  Curtis,  on  the  Poisonous  Properties  ef 
Lobelia  Inuata,  stands  next  for  insertion. 

Dr.  Hn*w*a  paper  on  Chloroform  has  beea  ee- 
odsafl. 

Mr.  Eadaile'a  contribution  OB  Mesmeric  Opexa- 
tJona  will  be  ioaerted. 
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COURSE  OF  LECTURES 
OH 

DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART. 

jDelioered  at  St.  Vincents  Hospital  during  the 
Session  1849-50. 

By  O'Bxtkn  Bxmzxoilax,  M.D. 

fellow  of,  and  Member  of  the  Court  of  Examiners 
ef,  the  Royal  College  of  Sorceona  jn  Ireland,  and 
one  of  the  Medical  Officer*  of  toe  Hospital. 


Lbctukk  IX 

XXUdllf  ATION  Or  THE  HEART  IX  DIBBABX, 

oonxnrcKD. 
Asm  ./WrwfoAsd  Ay  Auscultation— Altera- 
tion* in  the  intimity  and  tone  of  the 

■  sounds  of  the  heart— Alterations  in  the 
duration  of  the  sounds  of  the  heart — 
Alterations  in  the  limits  within  which  the 
sounds  of  the  heart  are  audible — Altera- 
tions in  the  frequency  of  the  sounds  of 

■  the  heart— 'Alterations  in  the  rhythm  of 
the  heart's  sounds — Alterations  in  the 
number  of  the  heart's  sounds. 

Signs  furnished  by  Auscultation. 
Auscultation,  like  percussion,  may  be 
either  immediate  or  mediate.  Although 
immediate  auscultation  is  preferred  by 
some,  there  an  several  objections  to  it. 
That,  in  the  case  of  females  it  is  indelicate  i 
in  d  irty  persons  it  is  disagreeable  ;  while  in 
contagious  diseases  it  is  not  without  risk : 
besides,  there  are  some  situations  in  which 
either  the  ear  cannot  be  applied,  or  in 
■which  the  stethoscope  is  much  more  con* 
Yemeni.  In  examining  the  precordial 
region  in  oases  of  valvular  disease,  or  whore 
there  is  a  suspicion  of  it,  mediate  is  always 
to  be  preferred  to  immediate  auscultation : 
indeed,  the  exact  situation,  or  the  limits  of 
an  abnormal  sound,  can  in  the  majority  of 
oases  be  satisfactorily  determined  only  by 
the  assistance  of  the  stethoscope. 

As  the  sounds  heard  in  a  healthy  state 
of  the  heart  must  be  the  standard  of  com- 
parison in  judging  abnormal  sounds,  it  is 
of  course  necessary  to  be  familiar  with 
them  before  commencing  the  examination 
of  cases  of  disease;  yet  this  is  a  matter 
frequently  overlooked  by  the  student.  He 
begins  by  examining  the  cases  of  disease  of 
the  heart  which  come  under  bis  observation 
in  hospital,  without,  perhaps,  any  previous 
knowledge  of  its  normal  sounds.  Now  if 
ia  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that,  unless 
the  character,  duration,  intensity,  and  other 
mriitiss  of  the  normal  sounds  of  the  heart, 
are  known,  the  student  is  not  in  a  coadi- 

xl vi.— 1184.   Jug.  Q,  I860. 


tkm  to  appreciate  the  numerous  modifica- 
tions or  alterations  which  these  sound* 
undergo  in  disease.  It  would,  in  fact,  be 
almost  as  reasonable  to  commence  the 
study  of  anatomy  by  entering  at  once  on 
pathology,  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
healthy  appearance  of  the  organs,  as  to 
commence  the  practice  of  auscultation  bj 
examining  cases  of  disease. 

In  cases  where  the  heart  is  diseased,  or 
suspected  to  be  so,  it  is  often  advisable, 
before  concluding  the  examination,  to  make 
the  patient  walk  quickly  up  and  down 
stairs,  or  backward  and  forward  in  the 
room,  with  the  view  of  accelerating  the 
circulation  and  increasing  the  heart's 
action ;  by  which,  abnormal  sounds  will  be 
often  rendered  more  evident,  or  a  murmur 
which  was  inaudible  previously  may  become 
distinct.  Thus,  a  musical  murmur  is 
sometimes  audible  at  the  mitral  orifice  only, 
when  the  action  of  the  heart  ia  increased 
by  exercise,  a  simple  bruit  de  souffiet  re- 
placing it  as  the  circulation  becomes 
tranquil.  When  a  murmur,  which  was 
inaudible  as  long  as  the  circulation  was 
tranquil,  becomes  evident  when  the  heart's 
action  is  increased,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  there  is,  as  Dr.  Latham*  observes,  "  a 
mechanical  obstacle  at  an  orifice  of  the 
heart,  but  that  it  ia  of  small  amount,  not 
enough  to  cause  the  requisite  degree  of 
vibration  when  the  current  of  the  blood  is 
slow  and  undisturbed,  but  quite  enough 
when  it  is  more  rapid  and  forcible." 

Again,  in  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary 
to  examine  the  patient  in  the  sitting  or 
erect  as  well  as  in  the  recumbent  position, 
or  to  make  him  lean  forwards.  Thus,  in  a 
case  of  pericarditis  which  we  had  in  the 
hospital,  the  friction-sound  at  one  period 
became  nearly  inaudible  in  the  recumbent 
posture,  although  sufficiently  evident  in  the 
sitting  posture,  and  still  more  so  when  the 
patient  leaned  forward.  Or  the  friction* 
sound  may  diminish  in  intensity  in  the 
sitting  posture,  and  become  well  marked 
in  the  recumbent  position ;  obviously  de- 
pending on  the  difference  in  the  situation 
m  which  the  lymph  has  been  deposited. 

It  may,  in  addition,  be  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  make  the  patient  hold  his  breath 
for  a  few  seconds  at  a  time  during  the 
examination,  particularly  if  a  murmur  is 
not  well  marked,  or  if  the  auscultator  is 
inexperienced,  or  if  the  sonorous  or  sibilant 
rales  of  bronchitis  are  loud.  Lastly,  if  any 
difficulty  should  be  experienced  in  distin* 
gmshing  between  the  first  and  the  second 
sound,  or  in  determining  to  which  a  mur- 
mur should  be  referred,  the  finger  ought  to 
be  kept  on  the  radial  pulse,  or,  better  still, 
upon  the  carotid  artery,  during  the  ex  ami- 


•  Lectures  on  Diseases 


of  the  Heart,  vol.  i. 


£22     ALTERATIONS  IN  THE'  INTENSITY  t>F  THE  SOUNDS  OF  THE  HEART* 


i;  and  the  ■tethaecope  should  be  ap- 
plied an  tfa*  light  aide  of  the  itemum, 
and  the  sounds  of  the  light  emtio*,  traced 
toward*  the  left  aide, 

.  Lasnaeehaa  node  the  remark  that  i  when 
a  portion  of  lung  is  interposed  between  an 
anLwged  heart  and  the  panotca  of  the  cheat, 
the  impulse  of  the  organ,  by  compressing 
the  lung  and  expelling  the  aw  from  it,  may 
give  riaa  to  an  abnormal  souad  resembling 
game  of  those  heard-  in  oases  of  disease  of 
the  heart.  **  A  strong  impulse  of  the  besot 
on  a  portion  afiang-may  (laa  Dr.  William** 
observes)  foroiHy  press  the  afar  from  it;  and, 
If  there  happan  to  bo  any  partial  obstruct' 
tjon  or  mncim  in  its  lubes,  «  abort)  sibilant 
or  mucous  rhonou  may  accompany  each 
beat"  « 'The  character  of  these  additions, 
and  the  circumstance  that'  they  accompany 
the  breathing  also,'  and  ere  more'  or  leas 
diminished  by  holding  the  breath,  or  by 
flolture  altering- the  manna  in  which  the 
heart  beats  en  the  hang,  may  serve  to  db> 
tingnish  them'  from  the  true  cardies 
sounds," 

Again,  it  sometimes  happens  in  the  ad- 
vanced stage  of  phthisis  that  eadh  impulse 
«rf  the  heart  is  accompanied  by  a  tinkling 
aonnd.reaembtmgthe'tmtenient  metalhtjoe. 
{This  oouanr  in  eaaea  in  which  a  large 
tubercular  cavity,  Or  two  or  mare  cavities 
wmmunieating  with  one  another,  contain- 
ing a  certain  amount  of  fluid,  occupy  the 
greater  portion -of  the  upper  lobe  of  the 
left  lung,  its  lower  lobe  being  at  tike  same 
(time  solidified  by  tubercular  deposition, 
and  when,  the  action  of  the  heart,  is  strong. 
The  sound  here  may  accompany  both  the 
impulse'  of  -  the  heart  and  the  respiratory 
movements.  In  a  casa  which  was  in  the 
hospital'  some  lame  sinoe  (where  this  ab- 
normal sound-  was  Sufficiently  loud  to  be 
audible  without  applying  the  stethoscope, 
-and  a*  some  distance  from  the  patient's 
■'bed),  it  accompanied  only  the  impulse  of 
•the  hearts- not  the  respiration,  during  a 
•portion  of  the  time  that  the  patient  was 
"Under  observation. 

In  diseased  states  of  the  heart,  its  valves, 
-or  orifices,  the  sounds  are  variously  modi- 
.fled  or  altered.   Thus,  in  soma  instances, 
their  intensity  is  greater  or  less  than 
natural  j  in  others  their  character  or  tone 
is  altered ;  and  in  others  their  duration  is 
<  enacted.   Sometimes  the  extent  of  surface 
over  which  they  are  beard  is  increased  or 
>  diminished,  or  they  may  become  more  fre- 
-  quant,   sometimes   less  frequent  than 
'natural}  or  their  rhythm  may  be  variously 
'  disturbed.   Lastly,  and  in  a  very  numerous 
class  of  cases,  new .  sounds  are-  superadded, 
wbioh,  either  aooompany  the  norinal  sounds 
or  take  then-  place. 


•On  Si. 
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AUtrmtiom  ta  tkt  inUnrity  and  tone  of 
Mr  rosnadr  e/  tie  hearts- The  intensity  of 
the  heart's  sounds  varies  in  different  indie 
vidBals,  and  under  ddftrant  circumstances  r 
varieties  are  likewise  met  with  in  the  cha- 
racter, of  it*.  Bounds,  some  of.  which  are 
obaarrBd  in. oases  of  disease,  while  others 
occur  ■independently  of  any  morbid  change 
in  the  heart.-  Thus,  in  persona  ia  whom 
the  pejtetea  of  the  thorax  are  loaded  with 
much  -fraj  or  where  these  . parte  are  oadema- 
tone  it  hi'  ntoBoulao  subject*  in  whom  the 
chest  is  hugely  developed,  and  whose  lungs 
are  ample,— *the  .sounds  of  the  heart  have 
lets  intensity  than  in  individuals  ia  whote 
tberohoat  is  narrow  or  deformed,  in  whom 
its  ooveringi  are  thin,  or  »  whom  the  car- 
tilages of  the  ribs  are  ossified.  Whenever, 
likewise,  the  energy  of  the  heart's  action  fat 
increased,  the  sounds,  as  a  general  ruk\ 
beeome  load*  Thus,  ia  merrous'  and  bys> 
tarical  subjeoteyi-hj  paipitaUon  from  any 
cause,  under  the  influence  of  mental  emor 
item,  ore^  exarcsaa*-— imeounds  become 
more  intense  than  natural.  On  : the, other 
handy  <when  the,  energy  of  the  heart's  con- 
traction i  as  lessened  from  any  cause,  the 
intensity  of  tits  sounds  will  be  dmaVnished. 
t  The  intensity  or  the  tone  of  the  sounds 
of'  the* heart''  is  frequentjy  'modified  by 
disease ;  but  this  applies  more  particularly 
to  the  first  than  to  the  second  sound  : 
thus,  when  the  waQs  of  the  ventricles  are 
hypertrophied,  the  first  sound  becomes 
more  obtuse,  or  duller  than  natural;— 
when  the  cavity  of  the  ventricles  is  dilated, 
the  first  sound  is  said  to  become  clearer 
than  natural ; — when  the  walls  of  the  veri-  ■ 
tricles  are  attenuated,  combined  with 
dilatation  of  their  cavities,  the  first  sound 
somewhat  resembles  the  normal  second 
sound,  while  the  second  sound  is  feeble  ;— 
when  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart 
is  flabby  or  softened,  both  sounds  become 
more  feeble  and  obscure,  besides  under- 
going other  changes  afterwards  to  be 
mentioned.  In  the  advanced  stage  of 
fever  accompanied  by  considerable  debility, 
the  sounds  of  the  heart  sometimes  become 
extremely  feeble;  during  the  state  of 
syncope,  also,  its  sounds  are  feeble  and 
indistinct,  and  the  second  sound  is  often 
inaudible.  In  dilatation  combined  with 
some  hypertrophy  of  the  ventricles,  both 
sounds  are  loud ;  when,  however,  the  hy- 
pertrophy predorninates  over  the  dilatation, 
and  this'  diseased  state  has  Arrived  at  an 
extreme  degree,  both  sounds,  bat  par- 
ticularly the  first,  beoomeobasure. 

Clearness,  of  the  first  aoaad  of  the  heart 
ia  very  generally  considered  to  be  an  in- 
dication of  dilatation  of  the  ventricle*  • 
this,  however,  must  be  taken  with  some 
limitation,  for  this  character  of  the  first 
sound  is  often  observed  when  the  eavity  of 
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41m  ventricle*  u  no*  dilated,  m  well  as  in 
mm  where  the  parietes  of  the  ventricles 
am  considerably  hypertrcphied.  Dr. 
Olendimdng*  says  he  has-  found  the  first 
sound  of  the  heart  to  be  abnormally  short* 
■brill,  and  dear,  approaching  the  character 
of  the  normaL  second  found  m  numberless 
instances,  in  becrta  proyed-poefemovtem  to 
be  much  and  even  enormously  hypertro- 
phied. According  to  him<  *•  shorty  clear, 
systolio  sound  indicate*  not  so  much  any 
particular  anatomical  state -of  the  heart, 
but  rather  a  detective  dynamic  condition  ^ 
that  it  indicates,  in  a  word,  -not  <U(enuatton 
•f  the  parietes,  but  merely  deHM**  Mi 
Piorry  likewise  attributes  little  importance 
to  difference  in  the  clearness  of  tone  of  the 
sounds  of  the  heart,  as  a  sign  of  hyper- 
trophy  or  dilatation  of  tfa»  ventricles.  He 
■aye  he  has  "  frequently  found  the  parietes 
thickened  when  the  sound  wee  dean,  and 
■rice  versa,  and  the  tone-  frequently  rata 
in  the  same  person'  if  subject  to  palpi- 
tation." He  attributes  clearness  of  tone  to 
the  amount  of  blood  contained  in  the 
cavity,  the*  sound  being  clearest  when  the 
heart  is  most  empty,  yet  is  contracting 
with  energy/  as  in  palpi  tattoo. 

Alteration*  in  the  duration  of  He  sound* 
0/  the  Heart.— The  sounds  of  the  heart  are 
modified  or  altered  in  their  duration  as 
well  as  in  their  intensity  in  some  diseased 
states  of  the  organ.  Thus, 'in  hypertrophy 
of  the  walla  of  the  ventricles,  the  first  sound 
is  more  prolonged  than  natural ;  in 
dilatation  of  the  ventricles,  the  first  sound 
Is  shorter  than  natural.  •  The  transition  of 
a  thick  muscle  from  slack  to  tight  can 
never  be  so  complete  and  sudden,  Dr. 
"Williamst  observes,  as  that  of  a  thin  one ; 
where  there  are  many  fibres,  they  cloke 
and  muffle  each  other's  vibrations,  hence 
the  first  sound  is  dull  and  prolonged ; — 
a  thin  ventricle,  for  the  same  reason,  will 
give  a  louder  and  sharper  sound/  But  if 
a  thick  ventricle  takes  a  longer  time  to 
contract  upon  its  contents  than  a  thin 
ventricle,  the  blood  must  obviously  pass 
out  of  the  cavity  more  slowly  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter ;  and  as  sound  appears 
to  be  produced  during  the  entire  period 
that  the  blood  is  being  transmitted  from 
the  ventricle,  the  first  sound  must  ne- 
cessarily be  prolonged  in  this  diseased 
state. 

Alteration*  in  Me  /isn't*  within  whieh 
the  etmndt  of  ike  heart  are  audible.— The 
extent  of  surface  over  wneh  the  sounds  of 
the  heart  are  audible  on  auscultation  in  the 
healthy  and  well-formed  chest,  is  not 
great,  being  pretty  nearly  limited  to  the 
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prjeemdud  region,  and  - as  tba  stethoscope, 
is  moved  from  this  part  they  become  more 
and  more  indistinct  There  is,  however, 
considerable  difference  in  this  respect,  in 
different  subjects •  in  individuals  whose 
cheat  is  covered  with  ranch  fat,  and  in 
Whom  the  impulse  ia  slight^-  -or  hardly 
perceptible,  the1  sounds  are  more  barited  > 
while 'in-  thin  subjects,  inr /persons  with, 
narrow  cheats,  in  children  and  umiaks,  ia, 
mdmdusis  whose  ofaeet  is  contracted  audi 
defbrmed,  and  .in  nervon*  subjects,  the 
founds  are  audi  We  over  a  wiieTsarea.  The 
sounds  produced  at  the  right  side-  of  the 
heart  are  mrwe -perceptible  upon  the  rig  hi 
Bide  of  the  prwoorfhsi  region,  while-  those 
produced  in  the  left  osndtios  am  rooro 
distinct  at- the  left  aide  of  this  region. 
When  the  stars  urn  ia  short  the  sounds  of 
the  heart  are  often  audible  likewise)  m  the) 
epigastric  region. 

In  several  diseased  states,  of  the  heart  or 
of  the  bangs,  the  somsde.  become  audible 
over  the  greater 'past  . of  thft  . anterior  snr> 
face  of  the  chest,  and  sometimes  in  addition 
in  the  ■  ktenl  and  posterior  regions  upon 
both  aides  1  .while  in  other  morbid  states 
the  sounds  am  vary  obscure,  srsa  in  the 
pr-acordial  region.  Whenever  the  intwnsity 
of  the  sounds  is  increased,  or  whenever  the 
heart  itself  is  enlarged,  its  soundv*e  might 
be  expected,  are  audible  beyond  their  normal 
Hmite,  provided  the  circulation; ,  through 
the  heart  and  lungs  continue*  free  j  hence 
in  dilatation^  of  the  ventricles,  and  in  di- 
latation combined  with,  hypertrophy,  the 
sounds  are  widely  diffused.  In  palpitation 
from  any  cause,  particularly  in  aneamie^ 
nervous,  and  hysterical  individuals,  the 
sounds  of  the  heart,  will  be  beard  over 
great  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
cheat,  particularly  if  the  subject  is  ema- 
ciated. 

The  sounds  of  the  heart,  however,  fre- 
quently become  audible  on  auscultetioti 
beyond  then'  normal  limits,  even  over  tfato 
greater  portion  of  the  chest,  independent 
of  any  alteration  of  the  heart.  This  hap* 
pens  whenever  the  density  of  the  pulmo- 
nary tisane  is  increased,  by  which  its  power 
of  conducting  sound  ia  augmented :  hence, 
in  solidification  of  the  lungs  from  hepati- 
zation, from  tubercular  deposition,  or  from 
other  cause,  the  sounds  of  the  heart 
be  audible  to  a. considerable  distance 
beyond  the  natural  baits  of  the  presoor- 
dial  region  j  and  this  very  extension  of  the 
heart's  sounds  become*  a  useful  sign  in 
some  diseases  of  the  hinge.  In  displace- 
ment of  the  heart  the  situation  at  which 
the  sounds  are  beard  will  be  of  course 
altered,  but,  as  the  seat  of  the  impulse  is 
likewise  changed  in  such  cases,  it  need  not 
be  dwelt  upon  here.  A  large  amount  of 
fluid  in  the  perictrduw*  or  an  emphyee- 
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matous  condition  of  the  margin  of  the 
longs,  might  prevent  the  sounds  of  the 
heart  from  reaching  the  ear ;  bat  there  are 
other  signs  by  which  these  diseased  states 
may  be  more  readily  diagnosed. 

Alterations  in  the  frequency  of  the  sound* 
of  the  heart. — The  sounds  of  the  heart 
may  be  more  frequent  than  natural,  or  they 
may  become  slower  than  natural,  or  they 
may  be  intermittent  or  irregular.  They 
are  more  frequent  than  natural  in  all  in* 
flammatory  affections  of  the  heart  or  its 
ooverings,  as  well  as  in  numerous  diseases 
of  other  parts,  in  states  of  debility,  in 
eases  of  anemia,  or  whenever  palpitation 
arises,  whatever  be  its  cause.  The  heart's 
sounds  much  less  frequently  became  slower 
than  natural ;  when  they  do,  the  cause  lies 
more  frequently  in  disease  of  the  nervous 
centres  than  of  the  heart.  Fatty  degenera- 
tion has  been  supposed  by  some  to  cause  a 
diminution  in  the  frequency  of  the  heart's 
action.  That  it  does  so  appears  to  me 
to  be  doubtfuL  When  slowness  of  the 
pulse  has  accompanied  this  diseased  state 
it  probably  depended  upon  idiosyncrasy, 
or  some  other  cause.  In  hypertrophy  of 
the  ventricles  the  heart's  action  is  some- 
times slow.  It  is  not,  however,  an  ordi- 
nary occurrence,  because,  although  the  first 
sound  is  more  prolonged  than  natural,  the 
interval  of  repose  is  usually  shortened  in 
proportion.  Dr.  Willis*  observes  that, 
when  considerable  contraction  of  the  aor- 
tic orifice  exists,  the  pulse  becomes  much 
slower  than  natural :  here  the  ventricle, 
engaged  in  squeezing  its  charge  through  a 
hole  little  or  no  larger  than  a  goose-quill, 
perhaps,  has  been  found  contracting  with 
no  greater  frequency  than  twenty-five, 
twenty,  and  even  sixteen  times  in  a  mi- 
nute.' It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how 
contraction  of  the  aortic  orifice  can  render 
the  action  of  the  heart  slow,  although  it 
may,  no  doubt,  considerably  diminish  the 
amount  of  blood  transmitted  at  each  sys- 
tole of  the  ventricle. 

Alteration*  in  the  rhythm  of  the  hearts 
sound*. — In  all  the  cases  which  we  have 
been  hitherto  considering,  whether  the 
sounds  of  the  heart  were  increased  or  di- 
minished in  intensity,  whether  they  were 
snore  frequent  or  slower  than  natural,  the 
rhythm  of  the  organ  was  regular;  the 
two  sounds  succeeded  one  another,  and 
Were  followed  by  an  interval  of  repose, 
which  varied  in  length  according  to  the 
duration  of  the  previous  systole,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  sounds  ( 
euoceeded  each  other.  It  not  un frequently 
happens,  however,  that  after  a  oartam  num- 
ber of  perfectly  regular  beats,  a  sudden 
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pause  or  silence  occurs ;  the  heart's  action 
and  sounds  appear  to  be  arrested  or  cos* 
pended  for  a  moment,  and  then  go  on  re* 
gularly,  as  before,  when,  after  a  certain 
number  of  beats,  the  same  phenomenon  is 
repeated.  This  constitutes  mtermittenee 
or  intermission  of  the  heart's  action  j  and 
it  may  occur  after  every  fourth,  eighth,  or 
tenth  beat,  or  at  longer  or  irregular 
interval*  It  is  occasionally  observed  in 
individuals  who  are  otherwise  in  perfect 
health :  but  H  also  occurs  in  diseased  states 
of  the  valves  or  orifices  of  the  heart,  where 
either  some  impediment  exists  to  the  direct 
passage  of  the  blood,  or  where  regurgita- 
'  tion  is  permitted. 

In  the  ordinary  theory  of  the  mechanism 
of  the  heart's  sounds  intermission  is  with 
difficulty  explained ;  but  if  it  be  admitted 
that  the  sounds  of  the  heart  have  their 
cause  in  friction  between  the  blood  and  the 
parietes  of  the  orifices  of  the  heart,  we  can 
easily  understand  how,  in  certain  diseased 
states,  so  little  blood  may  be  expelled  from 
the  left  ventricle ;  or  it  may  be  propelled 
with  so  little  force  that  there  is  not  fric- 
tion sufficient  to  generate  a  sound,  or  force 
enough  to  produce  an  impulse,  or  to  com- 
municate a  pulse  to  the  radial  artery.  We 
know  that  the  circulation  may  go  on  when 
the  sounds  of  the  heart  are  scarcely  audible, 
and  when  no  impulse  can  be  felt  in  the 
precordial  region,  as  in  syncope ;  yet,  in 
such  cases,  the  valves  must  perform  their 
functions,  and  the  muscular  walls  of  the 
ventricles  contract  and  dilate. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  every  systole 
of  the  left  ventricle  is  not  sufficiently  strong, 
or  the  amount  of  blood  transmitted  by  the 
left  ventricle  is  not  sufficiently  great  to 
communicate  an  impulse  to  the  radial  ar- 
tery, and  the  pulse  intermits :  but,  on 
applying  the  stethoscope  to  the  precor- 
dial region,  the  sounds  are  still  heard, 
although  more  feebly,  and  there  is  no  real 
intermission  of  the  heart's  action.  If  this 
should  occur  at  every  second  ventricular 
systole,  the  pulse  will  appear  to  be  preter- 
naturally  slow:  and  this  probably  is  the 
true  explanation  of  some  of  the  cases  of 
slow  pulse  wliich  have  been  recorded.  The 
error  would  have  been  corrected  by  apply- 
ing the  stethoscope  to  the  precordial 
region. 

In  certain  diseased  states  of  the  muscu- 
lar tissue  of  the  heart,  of  its  valves,  or 
orifices,  the  rhythm  of  the  heart's  sounds 
undergoes  still  further  alteration :  the  rela- 
tive duration  of  the  sounds  to  the  interval 
of  repose  is  altered,  the  latter  being  in- 
creased or  diminished;  while  the  double 
sound  of  the  heart  is  rapidly  repeated  twice 
or  thrice,  followed  by  two  or  three  slower  re- 
petitions of  the  same  sounds,  some  of  the 
sounds  being  strong,  others  weak  (particu- 
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larly  the  second  Bound,  which  is  sometime* 

imperceptible),  and  accompanied  by  occa- 
sional intermissions.  The  rhythm  of  the 
heart's  Bounds  is  then  said  to  be  irregular. 
This  is  observed  in  cases  where  the  ven- 
tricles become  overloaded  or  over-distended 
with  blood,  which  they  are  unable  to  expel ; 
and  where,  consequently,  the  circulation 
through  the  heart  or  lungs,  or  through 
both,  is  impeded.  It  is  observed  in  the 
advanced  stage  of  several  diseases  of  the 
heart,  as  in  considerable  contraction  of  the 
mitral  orifice,  in  softening  of  the  muscular 
tissue  of  the  ventricles,  in  pericarditis  with 
copious  liquid  effusion;  or  where  poly  pi- 
form  concretions  are  developed  in  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  heart  previous  to  death.  It  is 
of  course  a  much  more  unfavourable  symp- 
tom than  simple  intermission. 

Alterations  in  the  number  of  the  heart'* 
rounds. — Another  alteration  in  the  rhythm 
of  the  heart's  sounds,  occasionally  observed 
in  cases  of  disease,  is  where,  instead  of 
the  ordinary  double  sound,  we  have  a  tri- 
ple sound,  as  if  each  systolic  sound  was 
repeated  twice  for  one  diastolic  sound,  or 
each  diastolic  sound  was  repeated  more 
than  once  for  one  systolic  sound.  In  other 
eases  both  the  systolic  and  diastolic  sounds 
appear  to  be  doubled,  and  four  sounds  are 
heard  for  one  impulse  of  the  heart.  Lastly, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  only  ono  sound 
is  audible,  in  place  of  the  ordinary  double 
Bound,  and  it  is  then  always  the  second 
Bound  which  is  absent. 

When  we  hear  a  triple  sound  in  place  of 
the  ordinary  double  sound  of  the  heart,  it 
is  more  frequently  owing  to  a  reduplication 
of  the  systolic  than  of  the  diastolic  sound 
This  reduplication  of  the  first  sound  is 
compared  by  M.  Bonillaud  to  the  tattoo  of 
the  drum :  it  more  nearly  resembles  what 
is  called  in  Ireland  "the  Kentish  fire." 
When  the  diastolic  sound  is  doubled,  the 
triple  sound  closely  resembles  the  foot- 
steps of  a  cantering  horse  heard  at  some 
distance,  and  to  which  Dr.  Williams  com- 
pared it. 

This  reduplication  of  the  heart's  sounds 
is  seldom  heard  except  in  cases  of  disease, 
and,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  6ome  ab- 
normal sound  is  audible  at  the  same  time. 
Sometimes  this  phenomenon  is  only  ob- 
served when  the  heart's  action  is  quickened, 
and  the  sounds  become  regular  as  the  ac- 
tion of  the  organ  becomes  tranquil.  Some 
physiologists  have  endeavoured  to  account 
for  this  reduplication  of  the  heart's  sounds 
by  supposing  a  want  of  synchronism  be- 
tween the  movements  of  the  right  and  left 
ventricles ;  but,  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the  two  ventricles 
are  arranged,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  their  parietes  could  contract  or  dilate 


alternately.  An  additional  sound  is  some* 
times  produced  by  the  apex  of  the  heart 
impinging  against  the  inferior  edge  of  the 
fifth  left  rib  during  the  systole  of  the  ven- 
tricle,  which,  however,  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  phenomenon  under  consi- 
deration. 


ADULTERATION  OF  COFFEE  DETECTED  BI 

the  scrcaoecoPE. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Botanical 
Society  of  London,  a  paper  was  read  by 
Dr.  Hassall  "On  the  Adulteration  of 
Coffee."  By  the  employment  of  the  micro- 
scope the  author  had  ascertained  that  the 
substances  most  frequently  used  in  the 
adulteration  of  coffee  are  chicory,  roasted 
wheat,  colouring  matter,  and  occasionally 
beans  and  potato-flour.  The  structure  of 
the  coffee-berry,  and  of  the  several  pro* 
ducts  just  named,  was  then  minutely  de- 
scribed, and  it  was  shown  that  the  chicory 
might  at  all  times  be  distinguished  with  the 
greatest  ease  by  the  size  and  ready  separa- 
tion of  tho  cells,  as  well  as  by  the  presence 
of  bundles  of  vessels  of  the  dotted  or  spiral 
kind.  The  substance  so  generally  employed 
to  deepen  the  colour  of  coffee  Dr.  Hassall 
found  to  consist,  in  those  instances  in  which 
he  had  examined  it,  of  burnt  sugar ;  and 
he  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  rich  brown 
hue  of  coffee  is  not  peculiar  to  a  decoction 
of  that  berry,  but  that  almost  all  vegetable 
substances,  when  cliarred,  yield  a  somewhat 
similar  colour.  The  author  then  proceeded 
to  detail,  in  a  tabular  form,  the  results  of 
34  examinations  of  coffee  of  all  prices. 
From  these  it  appeared  that  the  whole  of 
the  coffees,  with,  two  exceptions,  were 
adulterated;  that  chicory  was  present  in 
81  instances,  roasted  wheat  in  12,  colouring 
matter  in  22,  beans  and  potato-flour  in 
one  only  ;  that  in  10  cases  tine  adulteration 
consisted  of  but  a  single  article,  in  12  of 
two,  and  in  10  of  three  substances  ;  that  in 
many  instances  the  quantity  of  coffee  pre- 
sent was  very  small,  and  in  others  not  more 
than  a  fifth,  fourth,  third,  half,  and  so  on. 
Contrasting  chicory  and  coffee,  it  was  ob- 
served, that  while  the  coffee-berry  contains 
a  quantity  of  essential  oil,  visible  in  small 
drops  in  the  cells,  and  upon  which  the 
fragrance  and  the  active  properties  mainly 
depend,  not  a  trace  of  any  similar  oil  is  to 
be  found  in  the  chicory-root.  It  was  ad- 
vised that  the  coffee  should  be  ground  fine, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  liberation  of  the 
essential  oil  contained  in  the  cells  of  the 
berry,  and  that  an  infusion,  and  not  a  de- 
coction of  it  should  be  made. 
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Cholera  m  tum-tomtttgimu  disease  ?  iti 
origin.— The  impression  abroad  is  erro- 
neous, that  choleri  is  a  visitation  of  re- 
eent  date.  Mankind,  lay  and  profes- 
sional, may  rest  assured  that,  from  the 
hour  the  Almighty  Creator  of  the  uni- 
verse breathed  into 'man's  nostrils. the 
breath  of  life,  -  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  subjacent  tisanes  of  his  stomach 
and  intestinal  canal,  were  -as -likely  to 
be  attacked  with  diffused  inflammatory 
action  as  in  this,  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1849-60.  The  public  may  rest  assured 
that,  so  long  as  this: world  is  peopled 
with  human  beings,  or  with  a  brute 
creation  possessed  of  a  stomach  and  an 
intestinal  canal,  their  structures  will  con- 
tinue to  secrete  serum;  mucus,  and 
lymph;,  and- through  their  sieve-like 
tissues  will'  percolate  the  saline  ingre- 
dients of  the  mood.  This,  with  its  con- 
comitant symptoms,  is  cholera:  whe- 
ther it  occur  in  man  or  in  beast,  the 
results  are  nearly  the  same. 

In  the  Israelttish  camp,  1471  years 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
■taan  era,  cholera  must  hare  made  its 
appearance.  In  the  encampments  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  thousands  were  swept 
away  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours  by 
a  disease  incorrectly  translated  the 
■"  plague."  The  term  is  incorrect,  and 
has  caused  confusion.  In  the  record  of 
Che  miracles  wrought  by  Moses,  the 
Israeli  tiah  law-giver,  in  the  presence  of 
Pharoah  the  king  of  Egypt,  the  term 
"  plague"  has  been  so  far  correctly  used 
by  the  translators  of  the  Old  Testament, 
that  at  the  present  time  the  disease  is 
recognised  and  described  under  the  same 
name.  There  can  be  no  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  Egyptian  "  plague"  of 
1849  being  precisely  the  same  form  of 
disease  as  the  plague  with  which  the 
land  of  Egypt  was  scourged  in  the  reign 


of  Fharoah;  The  description  of  the 
plague-proper,  in  the  19th  chapter  of 
Exodus,  is  accurate.  The  disease  is 
described  as  "  a  boil  breaking  forth  with 
blaihs  Upon  man  and  upon  beast, 
throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt"  The 
translation  of  the  second  form  of  dis- 
ease by  the  term  '*  plague"  is  erroneous, 
'because  there  is  no  form  of  epidemic 
;  Which  could  have  broken  out  suddenly 
;  in  an  encampment  of'  the  Israelites, 
which  could  have  swept  them  away  by 
.thousands,  and  by  tens  of  thousands, 
in  the  course  of  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eight  hours,  which  could  have  disap- 
peared entirely,  or  ceased  as  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly,  as  it  developed  itself, 
:  save  one,:— that  epidemic  was,  and  is, 
cholera. 

Divines,  the  ministers  and  interpre- 
ters of  the  religion  of  Christ,  may  not 

;  coincide  in  these  views.  Whether  they 
assent  of  dissent,  the  question  still  ie* 

'  mains  one  of  -  opinion;  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, however,  that' the  sudden  and 
unaccountable  cessation  of  the  disease 
or  plague  in  the  camp  of  the  Jews,  after 
it  trad  thinned  their  ranks,  is  strong 
presumptive'  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
identity  of  the  Jewish  epidemics  in  1 471 
and "  1478  b.c.  and  onr  annual  epide- 
mics in  Indian  villages,  towns,  cities, 
and  cantonments.  The  sudden  change 
from  pestilence  and  death  to  a  state  of 
health,  attributed  to  the  exertions  of 
Aaron,  then,  as  now,  may  have  origi- 
nated in  a  shift  of  the  Jewish  camp, — 
in  a  change  of  wind,— a  heavy  fall  of 
rain,-— -or  in  a  thunder-storm,  by  which 
the  pestilential  state  of  the  atmosphere 
was  dispelled. 

The  passages  in  Holy  Writ  referring 
to  the  epidemic  translated  "  the  plague, 
may  be  found  in — 

Numbers,  chap,  xvi.,  v.  46,  et  seq.—f 
YearB.o.  1471;  Deaths,  14,700. 

46.  "And  Moses  said  unto  Aaron, 
Take  a  censer,  and  put  fire  therein  from 
off  the  altar,  and  put  on  incense,  and 
go  quickly  into  the  congregation,  and 
make  atonement  for  them ;  for  there  is 
wrath  gone -out  from  the  Lord:  the 
plague  is  begun. 

47.  "  And  Aaron  took  as  Moses  com- 
manded, and  ran  into  the  midst  of  the 
congregation ;  and,  behold,  the  plague 
was  begun  among  the  people :  and  he 
put  on  incense,  and  made  an  atonement 
for  die  people. 

48.  <<Andr*  stood  between  the  dead 
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and  the  living;  and  the  plague  was, 
stayed. 

49.  "Now,  they  that  died  in  the 
plague  were  fourteen  thousand  and 
seven  hundred,  beside, them  that  died 
about  the  matter  of  Korah."  . 

Numbers,  chap,  xxv.,  v.  8,— Year  B.c. 
1462;  Deaths,  24,006. 
8.  "And  he  (fchinehas)  went  after 
the  man  of  Israel  into  .the,  tent,  .and 
thrust  both  them,  through, — the  man,  of 
Israel  and  the  woman,,  through  .the 
belly :  so  the  plague  was  stayed  from 
the  children.  of  Israel.  . , 

.  9.  "And.  those,  that  died  in  the  phjgue 
were  twenty  and  f pur  thousand," 

H.  Kings,  chap,  xiv.,  v.  35.— Year  b.c. 
710 ;  Deaths,  185,000. 

35.  "  And  it  same  to  pass  that  night, 
that  the.  angel  of  the  Xord  went  put, 
and  smote  in  the  camp. of  the  Assyrians 
an  hundred  and  , four-score  ana,  five 
thousand:  and.  when  they, arose,, early 
in  the  morning,  they  were-  all  dead 
corpses.  • 

36.  "So  Sennacherib, , king , of  Assy -t 
ria,  departed  and  went,  and.  returned 
and  dwelt  at  Nineveh." 

In  the  year  1471,  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  Aaron  is  represented  as  standing 
between  the  living  and  .the  dead,  and 
the  plague  was  stayed.  The  expression 
is  metaphorical.  The. .  description  of 
the  staying  of  the  plague,  in  this  writ- 
ten record,  is.  oriental  in  its  origin. 
Those  who  have  witnessed,  or  have 
formed  part  of  an  Indian  encampment, 
where  80  or  100,000  human  beings  have 
been  congregated  together,  will,  at  once 

5»ercaive,  (hot  a,  separation  between  the 
ivjng  and -the  dead,, could  be  .effected 
solely  by  the  march  of  the  living  from 
the  scene  of  death.  In  the  march  of 
the  JsraelitiaJi  camp,  and  consequent 
shift  of  ground,  the  pestilential  locality 
and  its  victims-— the  dead  corpses,  in 
Scriptural  language— were  left  in  the 
rear. 

There  is  nothing  wonderful  nor  mira- 
culous in  an  event  of.  this  nature.  The 
instinct  ,  of  self-preservation  urged  the 
Jews  to  a  hasty  march  from. an  encamp 
ing  ground,  to  have  remained  in  which 
would  have  been. certain  death.  The 
strongest,  the  stoutest,  the  healthiest, 
once ,  seized  with  the  epidemic,  were 
smitten  down  in  a  few  hours  by  an 
invisible  death-stroke.  The  same,  ocr 
Curs,  yearly  in  some  on©,  part  of, the 


Indian  continent  In  Lower  Bengal  I 
have  resided  within  a  few  miles  of  vil- 
lages where  the  cholera  ^as  broken  out. 
When  a  fourth  of  the  inhabitants  had 
been  swept  away  by  its  ravages,  in  the 
course  of  .  eighOand.forty  •  hours,  the 
'remainder,  have  rushed  out  in  a  body, 
with  their  wives,  and  children,  and 
cattle.  The  'Villages  have  been  de- 
serted j  a  Hving  soul  did  not  remain 
,  behind  in  the  ill-fated  spot.' 

Time  was  allowed  to  elapse,  until,  in 
the  opinion  of.  their  pundits,  the  wroth 
i  of  the  offend  ad  deities  had  been  .ap- 
,  peased,  and  the  scourge  had  ceased. 
On  their  return  to  the  villages  they  felt 
securey  and,  as  far  a*  I  could  ascertain, 
seldom  suffered  from  a  fresh  outburst  of 
the  cholera  in  an  epidemic  form.  D us- 
ing their  absence'  the  state  of  the  afc- 
mosphere,  surcharged  with  noxious  pesv 
tilentiol  vapours,  had  undergone  a 
change.  Hence  the  cessation  of  the 
cholera,  and  the  freedom  from  its  at* 
tacks  enjoyed  by  the  villagers,  after 
their  return. 

Hoiy  writ  does  not  stand  in  need  of 
facta,  such  as  the  recorded  epidemics  in 
the  Israelitish  camp,  so  obvious  and  sC 
easily  explained,  being  distorted  by  this 
views  of  divines,  and  shrouded  in  the 
mysteries  of  miraculous  agency.  Hoi; 
writ  does  not  need  to  exaot  from  manr 
kind  an  unconditional  belief  in  the  in* 
terpoeitien  and  operation  of  miraculous 
agency,  as  to  the  ■origin,  progress,  and 
termination  of  a  terrific  epidemic 
scourge,  when  its  sudden  <  outburst  arid 
its  sudden  cessation'  a  an  on  reflection 
be  accounted  for  in  a  manner  perfectly 
rational,  and  consistent  with  the  princi- 
ples of  religion. 

The  studied  endeavours  of  writers  .to 
prove  that  cholera  is  a  disease  of  recent 
development  amongst  the  human  race, 
have  induced  me  to  refer  to  the  eph 
demies  in  the  camp  of  the  Israelites 
during  their  journeyings  to  the  land. of 
promise,  as  reasons  for  dissenting  from 
their  views.     The  fatal  scourge  or 

El  ague  in  the  camp  of  the  Jews  must 
ave  been  cholera,  and  no  other  form  of 
disease. 

This  leads  -  me  to  the  neon-contagions 
character  of  cholera. 

The  experience  of  the  majority  of 
writers  and  of  observers,  professional 
and  non-professional,  has  established 
the  fact  thatchoiera  is  dependent  upon, 
influenced  by,  and  propagated  through 
tine  medium  of  certain  a4-*— v  — 
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changes.  Their  observations  prove  that 
cholera  does  not  spread  by  contagion, 
nor  "by  infection — that  is,  the  disease  is 
not  communicated  from  individual  to 
individual  by  direct  contact,  but  spreads 
and  commits" its  ravages  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the -atmosphere.* 

Others  there  are  who  entertain  a 
different  opinion.  This  class  of  theo- 
retical contagionists  is  not  numerous : 
their  theories  even  are  not  well 
grounded :  their  views  of  the  origin  of 
cholera  as  an  epidemic  or  as  an 
endemic  disease,  are  not  comprehensive 
nor  consistent:  the  facts  upon  which 
they  ground  their  opinions,  as  to  the 
contagions  and  infectious  properties  of 
cholera,  tell  equally  in  favour  of  the 
opinions  against  which  they  combat. 
In  the  list  of  contagionists  figures  con- 
spicuously the  name  of  Professor 
Graves,  of  Dublin.  His  reputation  has 
been  damaged  by  the  obstinate  tenacity 
with  which  he  adheres  to  the  erroneous 
views  expressed  as  to  the  contagious 
and  infectious  properties  of  cholera  in 
hispublished  articles. 

The  matured  opinion  of  practical 


*  Alter  the  second  dent*  from  cholera  the  pri- 
soner* were  removed  from  the  jmil  into  teats, 
and  marched  off  to  a  short  distance  from  can- 
tonments. The  Jail  was  closed,  whitewashed, 
aad  parMed.  The  prisoaera  suffering  at  the  time 
from  the  effects  of  chelera,  or  seised  with  the 
disease  afterwards,  were  transferred  to  the  Regi- 
mental Hospital.  If  cholera  were  infectious  or 
ooutaaiona,— if  a  fretted  and  irritable,  a  crimaoo- 
red  efflorescence,  and  sero- mucous  eliminating 
condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  from  the 
stomach  to  the  rectum  were  a  disease  coromo- 
nicable  from  one  parson  to  another,  bj  contact 
or  close  vicinage,— the  transfer,  being  fraught 
with  danger  to  the  sepoys  in  the  hospital,  would 
have  been  unjustifiable  and  censurable. 

Contagionists  would  have  drawn  a  quarantine 
boundary  line  round  the  hospital,  and  would 
hare  interdicted  an  intercourse  with  persons 
passing  to  sod  from  the  jaiL 

The  hospital  was  crowded  with  patients.  In 
the  western  verandah,  when  the  centre  wsrd  and 
eastern  verandah  were  full,  several  sraabia  lay 
on  charpoys  between  prisoners  in  the  last  stage 
of  cholera.  A  single'case  of  cholera  did  not 
occur  among  the  atpahis  who  were  in  hospital 
at  the  time  of  the  transfer.  Nor  did  the  disease 
exhibit  itself  in  a  single  case  admitted  at  any 
subsequent  period  with  fevers,  or  ulcers,  or  con- 
tusions, or  cataneens  eruptions.  The  case  of 
Bahadar  Sing,  marked  No.  a XIII.  in  Use  Ab- 
stract,  rannot  be  regarded  as  an  exception. 

The  use  of  tartar  emetic  in  the  treatment  of 
mtermittea*  fevers  was  suspended  /or  a  short 
time,  in  consequence  of  vomiting  and  paraiug 
having  supervened  in  a  few  cases.  Tartar 
emetic,  in  its  effects  on  the  constitution,  was 
more  decided  and  more  speedy  in  its  operation 
than  at  any  time  previous  to  the  outbreak  of 
cholera.  If  such  effects  can  be  attributed  to  the 
transfer  of  the  cholera  patients  from  the  jail  to 
the  regimental  hospital,  why  be  it  so.  The  in- 
convenience  was  temporary,  and  was  easily 
remedied. 


observers  in  India  has  set  the  question 
at  rest,  that  cholera, — the  true  type  of 
the  Indian  village  cholera, — originates 
in  and  travels  from  locality  to  locality, 
not  through  the  medium  of  personal 
contact,  but  through  the  medium  of  an 
impure,  a  contaminated,  an  infected 
atmosphere:  that  such  is  the  medium 
has  been  in  con  te  stably  proved.  The 
changes  in  the  atmosphere  satisfactorily 
account  for  the  cessation,  as  well  as  for 
the  prevalence  of  this  form  of  disease 
during  certain  months  of  the  year  in 
India.  They  are  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  outbreak  of  the  same  form  of 
cholera  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe 
besides  India.  Farther,  the  cause 
assigned  for  its  outbreak,  without  refe- 
rence to  the  theories  of  contagion  and 
infection,  accounts  satisfactorily  for  the 
peculiarities  and  eccentricities  of  cho- 
lera, starting  into  existence  in  one 
region  of  the  globe, — travelling  from 
thence  by  forced  marches, — becoming 
diffused  over  the  earth's  surface, — 
ravaging  every  country  by  turn,  and 
sparing  neither  sex  nor  age  in  its  pro- 
gress. 

With  facts  such  as  these  in  prominent 
relief  before  our  eyes,  we  may  reason- 
ably inquire,  of  what  value,  of  what 
practical  utility,  are  quarantine  laws  ? 

Quarantine  laws  have  already  doomed 
to  death  healthy  and  unhealthy  alike, 
crowded  together  in  the  close,  ill-venti- 
lated holds  of  vessels.  In  ignorance  of 
the  laws  of  disease,  and  through  stu- 
pidity, when  nations  were  panic- 
stricken,  quarantine  laws  were  framed 
as  safeguards  against  the  invasion  of 
diseases  regarded  by  executive  govern- 
ments as  infectious  and  contagions,  and 
exotic  to  the  soil.  With  the  sacrifice  of 
human  life  on  board  of  vessels  under- 
going quarantine,  have  these  laws 
proved  operative  in  protecting  the  in- 
habitants on  shore  from  the  outbreak 
of  disease,  erroneously  supposed  to  be 
conveyed  from  one  port  to  another  in 
the  hulls  of  trading  vessels  ?  Have  the 
quarantine  laws  proved  operative  in 
shutting  out  from  Great  Britain,  or 
from  any  port  or  state  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  the  malignant  and  erratic 
type  of  cholera,  when  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  on  shore  was  favourable  to 
its  development,— was  favourable  to  its 
springing  into  existence  without  extra- 
neous aid  from  the  pestiferous  holds  of 
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questions.  Reply  to  them,  if  you  can, 
advocates  of  the  doctrines  of  cholera- 
oontagion  and  of  cholera-infection ! 

Past  experience,  sad  and  mournful 
though  it  be,  has  removed  every  doubt 
upon  the  subject,  that  quarantine  laws 
have  proved  a  gross  delusion :  they 
have  proved  ineffectual;  totally  inope- 
rative as  a  safeguard  against  the  inva- 
sion of  cholera* 

Quarantine  laws,  inoperative  as  a 
safeguard  against  the  outbreak  on  shore 
of  cholera,  of  typhus,  of  yellow  fever, 
or  of  the  plague,  have  inflicted  the 
greatest  miseries  on  the  unfortunate 
passengers  and  crews,  pent  up  in 
vessels,  obliged  to  hoist  the  yellow  flag. 
In  the  destruction  of  human  life  on 
board,  quarantine  laws  have  not  proved 
inoperative. 

Common  sense  has  dictated,  in  the 
strongest  and  in  the  plainest  terms, 
that  when  cholera  or  fever,  the  small- 
pox, or  the  plague,  have  broken  out  on 
board-ship,  the  healthy  and  unhealthy 
should  be  separated  without  delay. 
Humanity — the  laws  of  nature — point 
to  the  necessity  of  the  speedy  removal 
of  the  sick  from  the  infected  atmosphere 
on  board  to  some  healthy  locality  oh 
shore.  The  experience  of  medical  men 
practically  acquainted  with  the  essen- 
tial character  of  the  diseases  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  which  quarantine  laws  are 
maintained  in  full  force,  has  long  since 
decided  that,  if  the  atmosphere  on  shore 
be  infected,  the  detention  of  the  healthy, 
the  sick,  and  the  dying,  in  the  holds  of 
vessels  undergoing  quarantine,  cannot 
hasten  nor  retard  the  outbreak  of  epi- 
demic diseases  on  shore.  Experience 
lias  also  set  at  rest  that,  if  the  atmos- 
phere on  shore  be  not  infected — if  the 
atmosphere  on  shove  be  not  surcharged 
-with  noxious,  pestilential  vapours, — the 
removal  of  the  sick  and  healthy  from 
vessels  afloat,  as  well  as  the  discharge 
of  their  cargoes,  cannot  produce  the 
changes  in  the  atmosphere  generative 
of  those  epidemic  diseases  against  which 
quarantine  laws  have  been  framed. 

That  cholera  owes  its  origin  to,  and 
starts  into  existence  from,  certain 
changes  in  the  atmosphere,  scarcely 
admits  of  a  doubt  With  the  periodic 
changes  in  the  seasons,  and  at  those 
seasons  of  the  year  when  strong  and 
regular  currents  of  wind  do  not  sweep 
over  the  face  of  the  land,  cholera  may 
rage  as  an  epidemic  or  as  an  endemic 
disease.   In  this  respect  cholera  is  not 


singular.  At  such  time,  when  the 
purifying  influence  inherent  in  and 
exercised  by  strong  currents  of  wind 
in  dispersing  accumulated  exhalations 
from  the  sod  is  suspended,  as  well  as 
when  the  atmosphere  is  surcharged 
with  the  devitalising  principles  of 
carbon,  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
of  other  devitalising  noxious  vapours, 
generated  in  and  exhaled  from  the 
soiL  other  types  of  acute  inter-tropical 
diseases, — fever,  dysentery,  or  the 
plague, — may  ravage  whole  districts 
with  greater  destruction  to  human  life 
than  the  worst  type  of  cholera. 

Cholera,  when  it  rages  on  ship-board, 
is  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  sea- 
breeze.  .  Sea  faring,  as  well  as  medical 
men,  can  testify  to  the  modified  charac- 
ter of  the  disease  at  sea.  In  the  effects 
produced  by  the  fresh  sea  breece,  a 
transition  takes  place  from  sickness  and 
mortality  on  board  to  a  state  of  compa- 
rative health.  I  have  already  stated 
that  this  was  the  case  on  board  the 
ship  Sophia,  when  1  proceeded  to  Mau- 
ritius in  that  vessel,  in  medical  charge 
of  coolies.  A  few  solitary  cases  may 
occur  in  the  interval  of  the  three  days' 
sail  from  the  Sand  Heads;  but  the 
symptoms  do  not  present  the  same  in- 
tensity of  character,  nor  the  same  rapid 
tendency  to  a  fatal  termination,  noticed 
in  those  attacked  off  Calcutta 

Another  observation  is  worthy  of 
record.  During  the  prevalence  of  the 
south-west  monsoon  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  cliolera  is  known  to  disappear 
from  a  vessel  much  sooner  than  in  the 
north-east  monsoon.  The  south-west 
monsoon  blows  fresh  up  the  bay :  the 
north-east  monsoon  blows  down  the 
bay,  from  the  river  and  land.  Hence 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  infer,  nor  do 
we  travel  far  beyond  the  limits  of  pro- 
babilities when  we  conjecture,  that  the 
breeze  blowing  from  the  rand  still  re- 
tains, and  is  strongly  impregnated  with, 
the  poisonous  miasmata  generated  in 
and  exhaled  from  the  decomposed  vege- 
table matter,  and  from  the  low  swampy 
ground  on  either  side  of  the  river 
Hooghly  at  its  entrance. 

In  mountainous  districts,  and  in  dis- 
tricts situated  at  the  base  of  a  hilly 
range,  and  lyiug  to  leeward  of  the  range, 
through  which  strong  and  regular  cur- 
rents of  wind  cannot  circulate  freely, 
cholera  may  and  has  become  the 
endemic  scourge  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  towns,  and  vulages,  and  cantoning  [e 
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the  plains.,  where  a  system  of  thorough 
jflrainage  has  .been  negleeoatiY  Or  a 
slovenly  system  of  -half-  measures  .in 
•drainage  is  the.  *ate  and  »ot  the) ei- 
)oeption,  the  reourreno*  of  ohderayear 
%y  year,  emy-be  looked  far  m  a  penoaV 
jiel  visitation ./  t.  •.  c 

.  Withib  ttt»  itaoftca,  thai  rapid  and 
•pestiferons  (exhalation*. i  from.  the  soiiv 
combined,  wkh  certain  properties  inhe. 
grant  in  pjutianfar  .dascfiafeans lof  soil; 
appear  to  be  intimately  connected  with 
ifaat  state  ofthe.atoteepiera  wlaoh  pre- 
jdisposes  to  an  attack  of  the  mucous 
enembranesl in  prefenmoe  to  subjecting 
4o  its .  influence  other  structures  in  the 
iody.  .l.  ■ 
■  Examples  /illustrative  of  this  marked 
jMrediapositian  te  ettaok  the  mnconi 
membranea  may.  be  found  in  the  forms 
of  disease  by .  which  the  mortality 
amongst  European  troops,  encamped  in 
or  marching  through  jungly  districts, 
has  been  caused.  En  general,  statistical 
returns  furnish  data  from  which  no 
other  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  than 
that  the  mortality  among  the  troops 
has  been  caused  by  diseases  directly  or 
indirectly  connected  with  the  mucous 
membranea  The  troops  have  been 
swept  away  by  diseases  which  have 
broken  out  in  the  shape  of  cholera,  of 
dysentery,  of  gastro-enteritic  fevers,  or  in, 
that  form  of  disease  closely  allied  in  its 
symptoms  to  the  Egyptian  plague.  In- 
quiries as  to  the  causes  of  mortality 
amongst  natives  living  close  to  those 
pestilential  spots,  eonfirm  the  conclu- 
sions that  the  diseases  prevalent  among 
men,  women,  and  children,  are  those 
connected  with  the  mucous  membranes. 
Why  tliis  should  be  is  difficult  of  ex- 

Slanatiou.  The  same  difficulty  exists 
x  accounting  satisfactorily  for  the  de- 
velopment of  inflammatory  action  in  the 
fibro-serous  membranes  in  preference  to 
other  structures,  under  an  altered  state 
of  the  atmosphere.  This  will  be  more 
distinctly  understood  by  bringing  for- 
ward a  practical  illustration. 

The  coolies  who  had  been  located  on 
the  sugar  estates  in  Berbice  and  Dcmc- 
rara  were  embarked  in  the  ship  Louisa 
Baillie  for  the  port  of  Calcutta,  without ' 
being  provided  with  a  supply  of  warm 
elothing  for  the  passage.  Avarice  on 
their  part,  and  parsimony  on  the  part 
of  the  agents  of  the  estates  from  which 
they  were  shipped,  left  the  coolies  in  a 
state  bordering  on  nudity,  to  undergo 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  from 


a  calm  to  a  hurricane.  The  Executive 
Government  of  British  Onf  ana  did  not 
interfere,  as  the  colonial  Treasury  eouM 
Bat  be  saddled  with  such  an  expensive 
item  as  the  supply  of  clothing  to  Indian 
labourers,  •  imported  into  the  colony  m 
few  years-  before  4t  the- risk  and-  for  the 
benefit  oft  private  speculators. 
. .  Thus  uiBttemstepd. .  Such  is  the  gist 
of  a  subject  tobiah  afterwards  formed 
part  of  an  irn|uir^  by  a  parliamentary 
committee,  in  connection  with  the  emi- 
gration of  Indian  'coofies  into  the  Bri- 
tish West  ludfAn  Colonies.  With  the 
exception  of  bowel  complaints,  caused 
by  -use  intermixture  of  verdigris  with 
their  food,  sickness  on  board  was 
slight;  and  the  deaths  from'  sickness  few 
in  number,  until  we  reached  the  Gape 
of.  Good  Hope, 

The  /'supply  of  •  water  en  board  was 
running  short  On  the  25th  of  July, 
1843,  we  sighted  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  On  the  26th  we  entered  False 
Bay  in  18°  45,  east  longitude,  and  84° 
23'  48". south  latitude.  In  beating  up 
the  bay,  we  narrowly  escaped  closing 
our  voyage  to  Calcutta  on  the  Anvil 
Bocks.  They  are  invisible,  sunken 
rocks, — a  terror  to  mariners.  A  ripple, 
and  then  a  breaker,  warned  us  ot  our 
close  approach  to  danger.  The  Anvil 
Bocks  were  close  under  our  lee  bow. 
In  the  evening  we  cast  anchor  opposite 
Simon's  Town. 

On  the  2d  of  August,  with  a  fresh 
supply  of  water  in  the  ship's  hold,  but 
without  extra  clothing  on  the  backs  of 
the  coolies,  we  weighed  anchor,  hoisted 
the  sails,  and  beat  out  of  False  Bay  in 
the  night,  against  a  strong  south-east- 
erly wind.  With  her  bead  steering 
towards  the  southward,  the  Ltmisa 
Baillie,  freighted  with  her  living  cargo 
of  coolies,  proceeded  on  her  voyage  to 
Calcutta.  It  is  necessary  to  be  parti- 
cular as  to  dates.  With  each  degree  of 
southing  made,  from  the  2d  of  August 
to  the  27  tli  of  the  same  month,  the  in- 
tensity of  the  cold  increased.  During 
this  time  hail-storms  were  frequent; 
the  weather  was  freezing  cold,  the  decks 
were  covered  with  sleet;  whilst  the  ves- 
sel kept  scudding  before  the  wind  under 
a  close  reefed  main- topsail. 

The  sufferings  of  the  coolies  were 
severe  in  proportion.  But  the  struc- 
tures attacked  and  brought  under  the 
influence  of  disease  were  not  the  mu- 
cous membranes,  nor  the  parenchyma- 
tous tissues :  they  were  the  fibro-wrous 
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membranes  of  the  joints,  and  of  - the 
cavities  of  the  abdomen;  the  chest,  and 
the  head.  In  'two  oases;  wm<&  termi- 
nated Sataily  iai  the  course  of  fifteen 
hoots,  the  peritoneum,  the  perkardios*, 
and  the 1  pleura,  exhibited;  in  the  post- 
mortem examination,  a,  degree  of  in- 
tense vascularity.) 1  Their  smooth  and 
polished  surface* ■  wpreieoate.d' with' soft 
semi-gelatinons  lymph  reoengy*xuded ; 
their  cavities  eontbined  i septus  fluid 
tinged  with  the  red  iparticlss  of  the 
blood:  flakes  of  lympk  floated  about  in 
this  serous  fluid.  Ice- mucous;  nisnv 
branes  were  healthy  j  The /solid  Viscera 
were  free  from*  inBe^iimatory  isotion* 
with  the  exception  of  their  fihro-sHrom 
envelopes^  i Whether,  -the  leases  reoo 
Tered,  or  whether  they,  terminated  fa- 
tally, tfae  force  of  thexUaease  was  directed 
towards,  and  seemed  to  concentrate  in, 
the  fibro-feerctis  membranes.  Nor  did 
any  obvious  change  take  place  in  the 
Structures  attacked  until  we  crossed  the 
line,  in  longitude  8*°  East,  on  the  13th 
of  September,  1843;  ■  - 1  ■  •■  1 
.  There  is  no.  difficulty  in  assigning  the 
reasons  for  the  sufferings,  of -the  coolies 
from'  the  intensity  of  the  cold-  They 
needed  worm  clothing.  The  difficulty 
consists'  in  -  assigning'  reasons  for.  the 
libro-serous  membranes  '  of  all !  other 
Structures  in  the  body  having  been  se- 
lected as  the  s oat  of  aootc  inflammatory 
action.  > 

The  question  remains  to  bo  solved, 
in  like  manner,  why  the  mucous  mem- 
branes should  be  selected  for  attack,  and 
be  subject  to  specific  morbid  changes, 
when  the  surrounding  atmosphere  is 
surcharged  with  noxious  pestilential  va- 
pours. It  must  be  confessed  that  in 
this  respect  our  knowledge  is  limited. 

In  India,  medical  men  are  aware 
that  the  'prevalence  of  a  particular  form 
of  disease  in  a  locality  can  in  general 
be  traced  to  the  nature  of  the  surround- 
ing soil.  Medical  men  are  aware  that 
in  jungly  uncultivated  districts,  in  loca- 
lities where  Hack  and  loamy  soil,  or  a 
virgin  soil  topped  with  successive  layers 
of  decomposed  vegetable  matter,  abound, 
health  may  be  regarded  as  the  excep- 
tion, disease  the  rule.  Through  tins 
description  of  soil,  black,  loamy,  and  im- 
pervious to  water,  rain  does  not  rapidly 
filtrate.  So  long  as  the  moisture  or  the 
ground  is  kept  up  to  the  point  of  tho- 
rough saturation,  exhalations  injurious 
to  health  do  not  appear  to  be  generated. 


But,  when  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  has  been 
followed  by  a-  'longkiontrnued  drought, 
the  i'  avant  ooarierjV'  the  forerunner  of  ' 
an  epidemic  sbanrgS)  impure,  noxious, 
and  dsvkshsfaigi  exhalations  are  emitted 
bjr> day  •  and  by  aright; 'in  consequence  of 
tifeo  powerful  beat  of  the  fsutt  acting  on 
a  soil  in  the  body  of  which  so  much 
moisture  has  -been  retained;'  In  select- 
ing- sites  for  canton  men  ts«  or  ground  for 
encampments,  i  military.!  surgeons  .  are 
aware  that  such  -  losahuesi  ought  toNbe 
avoided,  mm  •>  . :  im...:  i.  '■•! 

Again,  in  India/  the  -source*  fhm 
whence  the  cholera-producing  changes 
proceed  am  naoawoat.  Numbers  af 
the  meditml  procession,  who  have  inte- 
rested themselves  in  ascertaining  the 
actual  condition- of  the  porerty-stricken- 
in  this  oottntry.,  by  stroabjig  through 
Indian  viilagea,  and  viewing,  for  their 
immediate  information,  the  heaps  of 
nuisances  which  meet  the  eye  at  every 
corner,  can  be  at  no  lose  •  to  account  for 
the  prevalence  of  disease,  and  for  the 
mortality  which  follows  in  the  wake  of 
disease  ih  every  village  in  India.  '"' 
-  So  far  as  heaps  of  manure ;  so  far  as 
cesspools,  half  filled  with  stagnant  water1, 
and  half  filled  with  rotten  vegetable, 
garbage ;  so  far  as  huts,  closely  crdwded 
together,  ilk  ventilated,  built  on  swampy 
imdrained  soil  y.  so-  far'  as  the  wretched 
condition  of  the  mass  of  tlw  people,  re- 
moved but  one  degree  from"  actual  star- 
vation ;  so  far  as  -the  carrion,  half  A& 
voured  by  the  -village  scavengers,  swiner 
and  pariah  dogs,  kites,  and  vultures,  can 
contribute  to  the  production  and  props, 
gation  of  disease,  in  Indian  towns  and 
villages,  through  the  medium  of  a  foul,, 
infected,  pestiferous,  and  poisoned  at- 
mosphere :  —  snob  they  fail  not  to- 
do. 

To  propose  a  remedy  for  these  evils 
would  be  equivalent  to  effecting  a  tho- 
rough reformation  in  the  aanitory  con- 
dition of  India.  The  cleansing  of  the 
Augean  stables,  a  work  of  Herculean 
labour,  would  dwindle  into  insignifi- 
cance, compared  with  the  cleansing  of 
Indian  villages  in  a  single  district 

Of  all  this  we  possess  the  strongest  - 
proofs :  yet  we  are  forced  to  return  to 
the  point  from  whence  we  started,  with- 
out being  able  to  ixmigt]  a  ^onvinefiig 
reason  for  ac<iu<  mflammatorj  id*  a 
being  devi ' 
hires,  ii 
memr 
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influence  of  an  altered  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere. 

Tne  admixture  of  noxious,  devitalis- 
ing vapours  with  the  blood,  through  the 
pulmonary  tissue  by  inhalation,  and 
through  the  cutaneous  surface  by  ab- 
sorption, whether  generated  in  the  earth, 
or  emitted  from  any  other  source,  ap- 
proximates so  closely  to  a  rational  ex- 
planation: for  the  outbreak  of  an  epide- 
demic  scourge  in  a  particular  locality 
on  shore,  or  in  the  hold  of  a  vessel 
afloat,  as  need  be  assigned.  For  prac- 
tical purposes  more  is  not  needed.  The 
subsequent  attraction  or  determination 
of  the  vital  fluid  thus  impregnated  to 
the  capillaries  and  surface  of  the  mu- 
cous membranes  in  one  instance, — to 
the  capillaries  and  surface  of  the  flbro- 
serous  membranes  in  another  instance, 
may  be  left  to  speculative  theory  and 
theorists,  in  so  far  as  mankind  will  de- 
rive any  benefit  from  the  discovery. 


A  CASH  OP 

TWO  CALCULI  IS  THE 
BLADDER: 

OKB    BBK0VBD   BY  THH  0T-BBATI0K  OV 
IJTHOTBITY,  WHILB  THE  OTHER  BB» 
BUHTED  TKBSSDSD. 

By  Johk  Grantham,  F.B.C.S.E. 


I  was  sent  for  on  the  7th  of  April,  1847, 
to  visit  Mt.  A.,  a  farmer,  aged  57 
years,  whom  I  found  suffering  very  se- 
verely from  all  the  symptoms  of  calculus 
in  the  bladder.  The  urine  gave  the  fol- 
lowing analysis:  specific  gravity 
(average)  between  the  urina  sanguinis 
and  the  urina  cibi  1  007,  colour  pale 
straw,  semi-transparent,  acidity  normal, 
urates  in  excess,  with  a  few  triple  phos- 
phates, albumen,  blood  corpuscles,  and 
epithelial  scales,,  denoting  what  my  late 
esteemed  and  valued  friend  Dr  Front 
would  call  "  serous  urine." 

April  8th. — I  introduced  a  sound  into 
the  bladder,  and  struck  a  calculus.  On 
carefully  exploring  tbe  stone,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  of  such  a  size 
as  to  justify  its  removal  by  the  operation 
of  lithotrity,  which  operation  I  performed 
on  the  MthofAprfl,  1847.  Onsecuringthe 
stone  within  the  blades  of  the  instrument, 
I  ascertained  the  fact  that  the  calculus 
measured  §ths  of  an  inch  in  one  dia- 
meter. On  the  seventh  day  from  the 
first  operation  I  again  examined  the 


bladder,  and  broke  up  the  remaining 
portions  of  stone:  the  whole  of  the 
fragments  passed  per  urethram.  I  make 
this  latter  statement  with  great  con- 
fidence, as  this  fact  will  be  proved  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  this  paper.   For  the 

re  of  nine  months  the  patient  enjoyed 
benefit  of  the  operation  with  total 
absence  of  all  the  symptoms  of  calculus 
in  the  bladder.  After  the  above  period, 
owing  to  undue  exposure  to  damp,  4c. 
he  received  a  chill,  which  was  followed 
by  an  immense  discharge  of  mucus  from 
the  bladder.  On  examination  I  found 
the  prostate  very  large, — at  least  such 
was  my  evidence  both  by  the  urethra 
and  the  rectum.  This  attack  was  suc- 
ceeded by  others,  with  an  interval  of 
two  or  three  months,  each  becoming 
more  and  more  severe.  During  the  last 
five  months  I  considered  the  bladder 
quite  empty,  but  thickened  in  its  struc- 
ture ;  yet  this  idea  was  at  variance  with 
the  symptoms,  from  the  patient's  inabi- 
lity to  retain  any  quantity  of  water  in 
the  bladder :  and  this  circumstance  re- 
minds me  of  the  difficulty,  during  the 
operation  of  getting  the  bladder  to  re- 
tain even  one  syringe-full  of  water,  and 
that  amount  passed  out  in  considerable 
quantity  by  the  side  of  the  instrument 
whilst  endeavouring  to  grasp  the  stone. 

June  17th,  1850,  Mr.  A.  died;  and 
on  the  following  day  I  made  a  post- 
mortem examination,  when  the  subj  oined 
facts  presented  themselves : — Both  kid- 
neys were  in  a  state  of  eccentric  hyper- 
trophy, with  a  granular  soft  appearance 
of  the  cortical  portion,  which  was  also 
studded  with  tubercular  deposits ;  the 
pelvis  and  lining  membrane  of  both 
kidneys  being  in  a  state  of  extensive 
ulceration,  one  ulcer  in  the  Uft  kidney 
nearly  through  its  cortical  substance. 
The  bladder  presented  a  corrugated  ap- 
pearance externally;  the  coats  were  thick- 
ened, but  very  soft ;  and,  on  taking  off 
the  fundus,  1  found  a  large  calculus 
weighing  five  ounces  and  a  half,  im- 
bedded in  the  folds  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane, extending  to  the  under  portion  of 
the  prostate  gland,  and  not  a  single  frag- 
ment could  he  found  besides  in  the  blad- 
der. This  immense  stone,  be  it  observed, 
was  so  firmly  imbedded  as  to  require 
much  force  for  its  removal :  the  upper 
surface  was  denuded  of  mucous  mem- 
brane, which,  I  infer,  could  only  have 
become  bo  during  the  last  five  months. 

Inferencesdrawn  from  the  abovestate- 
ment : — 
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1.  The  great  length,  of  time  required 
to  produce  so  much  disease. 

2.  That  the  disease  of  the  kidneys 
preceded  that  of  the  caloulous  formation, 
as  without  doubt  both  calculi  were 
formed  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney, both 
ureters  being  very  large  in  diameter. 

3.  The  complete  removal  of  .the  first 
stone  by  the  operation  of  litho  trity ,  and 
the  further  establishment  of  the  propo- 
sition that  a  fragment  does  not  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  second  stone. 

4.  The  impossibility  of  saving  the  life 
of  the  patient,  by  the  performance  of  the 
operation  of  either  lithotrity  or  litho- 
tomy. 

In  conclusion,  this  case  forms  an  ex- 
ample of  the  effects  of  over-looking,  or 
not  having  had  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving, the  early  symptoms;  and  I 
would  remark  that  those  symptoms  or 
causes  could  not  have  been  discovered 
by  the  practitioner  unless  he  had  taken 


,  .the  trouble,  and  truly  possessed  the 
knowledge,  of  examining,  both  chemi- 
cally and  microscopically,  the  secretion 
of  urine  at  the  outset,  when  the  disease 
might  have  been  arrested.  Censure,  how- 
ever, ill  becomes  any  one  of  us,  knowing 
how  liable  even  the  most  experienced 
are  to  err  in  their  judgment. 

Chemical  Examination  of  the  Calculus. 

By  Alfred  S.  Taylor,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  Guys  Hos- 
pital. 

The  calculus  was  of  an  oblong,  ovoid 
form,  rather  flattened,  and  wider  at  one 
end  than  the  other.  The  exterior  was 
of  a  whitish-brown  colour,  crumbling 
and  soft,  with  a  few  irregular  shallow 
depressions,  but  there  was  no  sharp 
angle  in  any  part  It  measured  about 
three  inches  in  length,  two  and  a 
half  inches  in  the  wider  and  one  inch 
and  a  half  in  the  narrower  portion. 


Outline  tfform  and  tize. 


i  b,  line  of  flection. 


Externally  it  was  dry,  but  internally 
soft  when  cut.  Its  weight  was  1020 
grains,  (about  four  ounces.) 

When  sawn  through,  it  presented  an 
irregular  oval  section,  the  irregularity 
.  being  caused  by  the  super-posiaon  of  a 


whitish  deposit,  of  a  somewhat  conical 
form,  on  the  flat  surface  of  the  oval.  The 
greater  diameter  of  the  oval  measured 
2  J  inches,  the  shorter  diameter  1*  inch, 
and  the  adventitious  deposit  (a)  half  an 
inch. 
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The  nucleus  was  of  a  dark-brown 
colour,  and  situated  about  the  centre  of 
the  oval.  It  presented  a  flattened  oval 
in  section,  about  one  inch  in  length,  and 
half  an  inch  in  width.  The  nucleus 
presented  a  somewhat  cellular  and  not 
&  regularly  lamellated  structure,  except 
at  the  circumference.  With  the, excep- 
tion of  the  nucleus,  the  whole  section  of 
the  calculus  presented  a  chalky-white 
appearance.  There  was  a  very  regular 
deposit  of  laminae  immediately  around 
the  nucleus,  but  these  became  irregular 


towards  the  circumference,  especially  at 
the  upper  part 

By  the  usual  chemical  processes  it  was 
ascertained  that — 

1..  The  nucleus  consisted  of  lithic'ecid, 
with  lithate  of  ammonia. 
'  2.  The  body,  of  phosphate  of  lime  al- 
ternating with  layers  of  lithate  of  ammo- 
nia. 

3.  The  cnut,  or  external  portion,  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  with  phosphate  of  am- 
monia and  magnesia 

Chemical  Laboratory,  Gay's  Hospital, 
Jane  251b,  J860. 
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Bx  Edward  Jokk  Tilt,  MJ). 

flivaicJan.totba  Farringdon  General  DUpenaarv, 
and  to  tbe  Fnddingtou  Free  Diapenaary  for  the 
Diaeaeee  of  Women  and  Children. 

We  have  folly  detailed  in  another  peri- 
odical* all  the  varieties  of  the  morbid 
cystic  structure  to  which  the  ovary  is 
liable,  before  venturing  on  any  inquiry 
respecting  their  origin,  or  before  we 
attempted  to  grasp  (as  far  as  it  is  per- 
mitted) the  chain  of  their  causation  and 
the  knowledge  of  their  nature.  If  we 
begin  by  directing  our  attention  to  those 
closed  cavities,  natural  or  accidental, 
which  are  so  numerously  developed  in 
the  organization,  we  see  that  they 
have  been  wonderfully  ordained  to  iso- 
late the  organs  they  surround,  and  to 
permit  their  independent  action.  Has 
not  an  important  object  been  attained, 
by  clothing  these  natural  cavities  with 
a  serous  membrane,  lubricated  by  fluids? 
The  accidental  cavities  developed  in  the 
frame  are  not  less  important  Our  cor- 
 *  Lancet,  lflU.  


poreal  structure  is  liable  to  be  Invaded 
by  so  many  and  various  bodies,  that  it 
was  thus  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
emergency,  in  order  that  whatever  might 
be  wrongfully  introduced  into  our  sub- 
stance, should,  if  possible,  be  assimi- 
lated, or,  failing  this,  at  least  be  isolated, 
until  it  could  be  ejected. 

That  cellular  tissue,  which  resembles 
serous  membranes  in  its  functions  as 
well  as  in  its  structure,  which  separates 
the  organs  one  from  another,  ana  binds 
them  together  in  one  harmonious  whole, 
has,  in  each  of  its  multitudinous  cells, 
the  power  of  secreting  and  absorbing 
the  serum  by  which  they  are  filled.* 
If,  therefore,  a  ball  or  any  foreign  sub- 
stance be  forced  into  the  body,  the  cel- 
lular tissue  of  the  part  where  it  is  depo- 
sited forms  around  it  an  adventitious 
serous  cavity,  secreting  a  serous  fluid; 
and  thus  the  foreign  body -may  remain 

•  Although  the  liqnida  effused  in  the  areolar 
tiaane  are,  like  the  blood  in  our  veins,  under  the 
influence  of  gravitation,  we  cannot  admit  that 
theae  fluids  are  effused  in  the  areola:  o<  this  tieeua 
by  mere  physical  transudation.  This  explana- 
tion can  no  more  account  for  tbe  presence  of 
serum  in  the  areolar  tiaaue,  than  it  would  forth* 
large  cysts  accidentally  developed  ia  the 
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for  years  isolated,,  and  therefore  harm-  -I 
less.    In  a  similar  manner,  if,  from  any' 
given  cause  (and  there  are  many),  bleotl 


tiena  from  the  laws  of  general  pathology, 
we  shall  have  at  least  the  origins  of 
w3variau  cysts;  for  cellular  tissue  enters 


be  forced  from  those  channels  wherein-  -into  .the\  structure  of  the  ovary,  and 

it  was  destined  to  run  it*  continuous"  L1- • — •       u~  — 4  ;-4- :i" 

course  into  the  substance  of  the  brain,' 
lungs,  or  any  other  of  our' tissues,  that: 
ubiquitous  cellular  tissjie^ieeeixss;.:^ 
and  from  itself  forms  a,  serous  imem—  -etes  in  "the 
brane  to  surround  i^on  all -aides;  and"-  JaTery/iwljfinne' 
as  the  substaaqe  th^s  jjacloaed  i^Jam^ 
logous  to  theUncl^sipg\body,  it  is  some- 
times completely  aDsoroed,\and  the  acci- 
dental cavity  dm^isueVana  disappears. 
Sometimes,  hoWev^at,  the  «aviiy  remains, 
secreting  and  absorbing  Uke  any  mtnraM 
serous  cavity;  and^ehen  found  by. the" 
anatomist  it  no  longer  reveals,  to.  him", 
•the  origin  and  cause,  of  its  existencer-- 
ihe  blood  clot  In  other  cases  this 
blood  clot  js.  only,  partially  absorbed, 
and  thus  reveals  the  origin  of  the  cyst, 
by  its  colour  and  appearance.  .  We  may 
therefore  infer  that  wherever  cellular 
tissue  exists,  there  an  hematic  cyst  may 
be  developed.  From  the  unconleated 
properties  of  the  cellular  tissue,  we  may 
also  derive  the.  origin  of  many,  otfier 
accidental  cysts,  so  frequently  met  with; 
for  every  individual  areola  of  this  tissue 
secretes- and.  absorbs;  and,  as  it  .holds 
communion  with  the  neighbouring  cells, 
we  find  them  all  alike  .distended- in 
oedema,  and  anasarca.  But  certain 
areola?  are  sometimes  cut.  off.  by  inflam- 
mation, or  some  other  .cause ;  and  thus 
arises  a  serous  cavity,  the  increase  of 
which  will  depend  on  the  nature  of ,  the 
organ  wherein  it  is  formed,  as  well  as  on 
a  variety  of  other  causes :  cysts  of  the 
eyelids  and  of  the  mammas,  tlie  syno- 
vial bursa?  of  the  patella,  the  ganglia,  or 
tumors  formed  on  the  sheaths  of  tendons, 
may  be  thus  satisfactorily  explained. 

We  have  thus  deduced  two  origins  for 
accidental  cysts,  as  depending — i.  On 
the  nature  of  the  areolar  tissue,  which 
permits  one  or  more  of  its  cells  to  set  up 
on  its  own  account;  i.  On  an  hermetic 
origin.  We  may  also  add,  that  whereas 
there  is  a  great  uniformity  in  the  liquid 
produce  of  natural  serous  cavities,  the 
serum  being  transparent,  Ugh t- coloured, 
and  of  a  low  specific  gravity,  there  is 
also  uniformity  in  the  nature  of  the  fluid 
contents  of  all  accidental  serous  cavities, 
the  liquid  being  more  complex  in  its 
nature,  of  a  more  considerable  density, 
and  often  mixed  with. fatty  substances 
and  cholesterine.  Applying  to  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration  these  deduc- 


ted may  aisp  be  extravasated-  into  its 
tissue:  "and  admitting,  with  De  Graaf, 
d  C^withr-Xo^er,  that,  besides  the 
are  minute  veai- 
ovary, — a  fact 
j'lhe'^aicroscopic  re- 
le,— wa  n^ty  believe  that 
iea  &e  seat  of  intra* 


Bearchesi 
they  are  somen 

ovarian  fib/o-q*roui  £y»$B;  while  the 
exlra-ovarnuv  wUch/aje  always  fibre- 
serous,-  and  th*Be  formed  in  the  broad 
ligaments,  can,onJy  do  thus  explained. 
-Dupuytren.Xhaaesier,  and  others,  be- 
lieved that -all  ovarian  cysts  were  adven- 
titious;, ..hut  a  ,aligbt,  inqufry  into  jthe 
nature  of  the  ovaries,  will  soon  convince 
us  that  these  are  not;  the  oply  ordinal 
seats  of  ovarian,  cyst*,,  and. that  we  may 
believe,  with  Cruveilhieir,  Pr.  Stoltz,  anf 
many,  other  writers,  that  they  ofte» 
originate  in  the  Graafian  follicles.  .  Il^e- 
ovaries  are  cellular  in  their  structure; 
and  it  was  necessary  .that  they  should 
be  so,  to  render  them  fit  receptacles  for 
the  human  germ.  Every  month,  during . 
the  productive  period,  of  a  wc«nan>.lifa, . 
is  marked  by  the  enlargement  of  a  fol- 
licle, which  may  or  may  not  burst.  If 
it  burst,  the  remaining  cavity  will  be 
filled  with  blood,  which,  may,,  or  may 
rhi 


not,  have  been  absorbed  when  a  suc- 
ceeding menstrual  effort  comes  to  give 
increased  energy  to  any  heal  thy  or  mor- 
bid action  in  whioh  the:  ovary-  may  be 
engaged.  We  have,  therefore,  in  the 
cystic  structure  of  the  ovary,  and  in  the 
monthly  fertility  of  its  soil,  additional 
reasons  for  the  frequency  of  ovarian, 
cysts ;  and  the  possibility  of  uncontrolled 
distension,  which,  from  their  situation, 
they  necessarily  enjoy,  is  a  reason  for 
then*  increased  hydatids. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  origin  and 
causes  of  hydatid  formation  in  general, 
and,  in  particular,  of  hydatid  ovarian 
cysts.  These  bodies  are  formed  in  fibro- 
serous  cysts ;  and  although  the  cause  of 
their  production  is  unknown,  they  may 
very  likely  depend  upon  some  unhealthy 
condition  of  the  blood ;  but  still  we  know 
not  in  what  that  condition  may  consist. 
Thus  it  has  been  observed  that,  in  almost 
every  instance  of  hydatids,  the  general 
health  has  been,  for  a  long  time  pre- 
vious, considerably  deranged:  and  it 
appears  that  Dr.  Jcnner  produced  hy- 
datids  and  flukeworms  in  rabbits^ 
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feeding  them  #xchwively  on  succulent 
food.  These  experiments  acquire  addi- 
tional importance  since  the  publication 
of  Dr.  Sehleisner's  account  of  the  diseases 
peculiar  to  Iceland:  ite  corn,  esculent 
mots,  and  fruit,  will  not  grow  in  that 
island ;  the  inhabitants  eat  little  bread, 
or  vegetables,  and  lire  upon  dried  fish, 
dried  meat,  butter,  tallow,  train  oil,  and 
blubber.  The  probable  result  of  this 
exclusively  animal  diet  is  a  frequency 
«f  hydatid  growths  unknown  in  any 
other  oountry.  Hydatids  formed  one- 
eighth  of  the  cases  enumerated,  and  one- 
sixth  part  of  those  observed  by  Dr. 
Schletsner,  who  remarks  that  in  one 
parish  be  met  with  two  or  three  sufferers 
from  this  disease  in  every  family. — {Re- 
view of  Dr.  Sohleisner's  book,  British 
and  For.  Med.  Gh.  Review,  January, 
1860.) 

Unassisted  by  an  imposing  array  of 
facts  to  account  for  the  origin  of  these 
productions,  we  must  have  recourse  to 
analogy,  and  to  what  we  hare  learned 
from  comparative  physiology  respecting 
the  generation  of  our  tissues.  In  ex- 
planation of  these  laws,  can  we  do 
better  than  borrow  from  an  illustrious 
countryman,  who  has  already  raised 
himself  a  name  which  must  descend  to 
posterity,  Professor  Owen?  who,  in 
bis  valuable  lectures  on  generation, 
lately  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  says, — "  The  primitive  forms 
of  all  tissues  are  free  cells,  which  grow 
imbibition,  and  which  develops  their 
e  from  their  nucleus  of  hyaline.  All 
the  animal  tissues  result  from  trans- 
formations of  these  cells.  It  is  to  such 
cells  that  the  acephalocyst  bears  the 
closest  analogies  in  physical,  chemical, 
and  vital  properties.  When  the  In- 
fusorial Monads  are  compared  to  such 
cells,  and  man's  frame  is  said,  by  a 
figure  of  speech  to  be  made  up  of  such 
monads,  the  analogy  is  overstrained, 
because  no  mere  organic  cell  has  its 
mouth,  its  stomach,  its  pulsatile  sac, 
&c.  So  also  it  appears  to  me  that  the. 
analogy  has  been  equally  overstrained, 
which  makes  the  acephalocyst  a  kind  of 
monad,  or  analogous  species  of  animal. 
We  may,  with  some  truth,  say  that  the 
human  body  is  primarily  composed 
or  built  up  of  acephalocysts;  micro- 
scopical, indeed,  and  which,  under 
natural  and  healthy  conditions,  are 
metamorphosed  into  cartilage,  bone, 
nerve,  muscular  fibre,  &c.  When, 
instead  of  such  change,  the  organic  cells 


grow  to  dimensions  which  make  them 
recognizable  to  the  naked  eye,  such 
development  of  acephalocysts,  as  they 
are  then  called,  is  commonly  connected 
in  the  human  subject  with  an  eufeeble- 
ment  of  the  controlling  plastic  force, 
which,  at  some  of  the  weaker  points  of 
the  frame,  seems  unable  to  direct  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  primitive  cells 
along  the  right  road  to  the  tissues  tbey 
were  destined  to  form,  but  permits  them 
to  retain,  as  it  were,  their  embryo  con- 
dition, and  to  grow  by  the  imbibition  of 
the  surrounding  fluid,  and  thus  become 
the  means  of  injuriously  affecting  or 
destroying  the  tissues  which  they  should 
have  supported  and  repaired.  I  regard 
the  different  Acephalocysts,  therefore, 
as  merely  so  many  forms  or  species  of 
morbid  or  dropsical  cells. 

"The  question  which  remains  to  be 
solved  is,  how  the  parent  hydatid  origi- 
nates ;  two  modes  may  be  conjectured : 
either  it  is  the  result  of  the  development 
of  an  organic  granule,  nucleus,  or  cell, 
of  the  animal  infested,  according  to  the 
hypothesis  of  fortuitous  or  spon- 
taneous generation ;  or  it  is  developed 
from  an  impregnated  germ-cell  detached 
from  a  pre-existing  acephalocyst,  and 
potentially  endowed  with  the  special 
mode  and  direction  of  the  plastic  force 
which  issues  in  the  repetition  of  the 
same  organic  form  as  the  animal  from 
which  it  proceeded.  Analogy  points  to 
the  latter  as  most  accordant  with  actual 
phvsiological  experience." 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  these 
singular  bodies,  when  once  originated 
they  may  for  years  continue  to  re-pro- 
duce similar  bodies.  The  late  Dr.  Ryan 
has  recorded  a  case  in  which  hydatids 
were  retained  in  utero  so  long  as 
14  years. 

Pili/enm  cyts.~ -In  some  rare  in- 
stances the  impregnated  germ  falls  not 
into  the  fallopian  infundibulum,  but  re- 
maining attached  to  the  ovarian  birth 
cell,  gradually  appropriates  to  itself  the 
tissue  of  the  ovary,  and  so  distends  it  as 
often  to  attain  a  considerable  size. 
These  foetal  cysts  may  remain  station- 
ary for  years.  Sometimes  the  foetus  is 
reduced  to  a  kind  of  mummy,  but 
at  others  it  undergoes  decomposition, 
the  sort  parts  being  converted  into 
various  kinds  of  fatty  matter.  While 
portions  of  ' skin  of  the  fo?tus  become 
attached  to  the  interior  of  the  cyst, 
reproducing  by  its  bulbs  the  hair  which 
is  so  often  found  in  considerable  quan 
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titles,  the  more  solid  parts,  such  as  the 
tones  and  teeth,  remain  to  indicate  the 
•origin  of  the  cyst 

We  are  thus  Jed  to  infer,  that  pili- 
ferous  cysts  are  sometimes  only  foetal 
■cysts,  wh erein  the  greater  p  art  of  thebody 
has  undergone  decay.  But  does  this 
explanation  hold  good  in  all  cases  of 
piliferous  cysts?  M.  Pigne,  who  has 
paid  great  attention  to  this  subject,  does 
not  hesitate  to  assert  that  all  piliferous 
cysts  are  either  the  result  of  extra-ute- 
rine pregnancy,  or  of  a  malformation ; 
that,  for  instance,  when  piliferous  cysts 
are  found  in  girls  of  a  tender  age,  or  in 

Oboys,  we  must  believe  them  to 
cs  of  some  other  individual  con- 
temporary with  the  one  in  whose  body 
they  are  implanted ;  and  that  it  was  in 
an  early  stage  of  their  existence  that 
somehow  or  other  one  of  the  two 
became  included  in  the  other.  Those 
who  must  have  an,  explanation  of  the 
fact,  and  who  can  never,  as  Montaigne 
so  quaintly  says,  "  make  up  their  minds 
to  lay  quietly  their  heads  on  the  pillow 
of  doubt,"  may  admit  this  explanation, 
but  it  is  surely  better  to  confess  our 
ignorance  than  to  attempt  to  explain 
«he  inexplicable.  If  we  had  merely  to 
account  forthose  piliferous  cysts  growing 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  shin,  in  the  scalp, 
the  eyelid,  the  mamma,  and  the  scrotum, 
we  might,  as  Carswell  suggests,  consider 
the  hair  they  contain  as  arising  from 
accidental  development,  as  it  grows 
from  the  anterior  portion  of  these  cysts 
which  is  lined  by  the  reflected  cutaneous 
tissue ;  but  such  an  explanation  could 
not  account  for  the  hair  and  teeth  found 
in  the  ovaries  of  virgins,  in  the  coats  of 
the  stomach  and  of  the  bladder  of  man, 
in  bronchocele  as  mentioned  by  Celsus, 
in  the  abdomen  of  a  boy  by  Dupuytren 
and  Mr.  G.  W.  Young,  in  the  lungs  by 
Mohr,  in  the  brain  by  Morgagni,  and 
in  the  orbit  by  Barnes.  (Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  iv.) 

Without  pretending  to  explain  the 
fact,  we  must  observe  that  in  all  well- 
authenticated  cases  the  interior  of  the 
cyst  has  been  found  to  be  lined  with  a 
substance  like  the  skin,  with  bulbs 
producing  hair.  Cruveilhier,  Velpeau, 
Carswell,  and  many  others,  have  seen 
cysts  partially  lined  with  skin;  in  a 
case  recorded  by  Bricheteau,  the  cyst 
was  entirely  "so  lined,  and  this  must 
also  have  been  the  case  in  the  instance 
quoted  by  Morgagni,  from  the  author  of 
an  opuscule,  (de  Ovarii  tmore  pih»&,) 


Liepsick,  1786),  who  does  not  scruple 
to  compare  the  cavity  of  the  cyst  to  the 
scalp.  It  must  be  a  tissue  similar  to 
skin,  for  it  not  only  secretes  fat  and 
sebaceous  matter,  but  hair  has  been 
repeatedly  seen  to  grow  from  its  bulbs, 
horny  productions  have  been  known  to 
spring  from  it,  dental  sacs  and  teeth, 
have  been  found  rooted  in  it :  and 
these  are  all  epidermoid  productions. 
How  a  fragment  of  skin  could  thus  be 
found  we  cannot  explain,  but  it  seems 
as  if  the  vegetative  life  adherent  to  each 
of  the  gem-cells  which  constitute  our 
frame,  were  able  sometimes  to  product 
the  "  horn  layer,"  (mucous  layer),  or 
that  portion  of  the  germinal  layer  which 
covers  the  embryo,  and  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  non- vascular  and  nervous 
tegumentary  appendages.  Here,  again* 
we  willingly  quote  from  Professor 
Owen's  second  lecture  on  the  generation 
and  development  of  inveitebrated  an> 
»als,  in  order  to  bring  the  light  of 
comparative  physiology  to  bear  on  the 
more  abstruse  points  of  pathology. 

In  many  classes  of  the  invertebrate 
animals  the  retained  spermatic  force 
operates  with  such  energy  as  to  form  a 
new  individual  from  a  secondary,  ter- 
tiary, or  quaternary  derivative  germ 
mass.  How  this  is  done  we  know 
not ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  donev 
The  completion  of  an  embryonic  or 
lowest  form  by  the  development  of  an 
ovarian  germ-cell,  as  in  the  aphis, 
without  the  immediate  reception  of 
fresh  spermatic  force,  has  never  been 
known  to  occur  in  any  vertebrate 
animal ;  in  the  vertebrate  animal,  the 
whole  of  the  spermatic  force,  originally 
diffused  amongst  the  cells  or  nuclei  of 
the  germ  mass,  is  exhausted  in  the 
development  of  the  tissues  and  organs 
of  the  individual,  in  the  mysterious 
renovation  of  the  spermatic  power  in 
the  male,  by  a  special  organ ;  and  in 
the  development  of  ova  or  cells  pre- 
pared for  its  reception  in  the  female. 
But  it  now  and  then  happens,  even  in 
the  highest  of  the  vertebrata—  tbe  hu- 
man species — that  the  ovarian  cell  sets 
up  the  process  of  embryonic  develop- 
ment, but  without  sufficient  of  the 
spermatic  and  plerotic  power  to  com- 
plete even  a  lowest  form:  some  crude 
materials  of  the  embryo  are  the  only 
result, — teeth,  it  may  be,  or  hair,  with 
irregular  amorphous  ossifications,  such 
as  are  met  with  occasionally  in  ovarian 
cysts. 
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Whatever  may  'be  the  origin  o£  such 
epidermoid  appendages,  they,  are  mote 
frequently  found  in  the  ovary  than  in 
any  other  organ,  and  Meckel  asserts  that 
they  are  mere  frequently  Found  on  the 
'Sight  *aoiej:ii  ><FhBy  •am.  met1  •with,  art- 
all  ages:  in  49 cases  collected  by,M- 
Kgne,  5  were  not  12  years  old,  the  age 
of  tiMied  {rem  ' 8  mtrnths-'tq  ;2  years, 
A  weeeiWLgrown.-  fotuaas,  and  piltt'erous 
opts  were-ahw>  foun^.in.tfie, ovaries  of 
2  foetuses  which  had  been  cast  on  before 
the  end  of  the  ninth  month.  "■ 

These  cysts  nitty  comtftutadcate  •  with 
the  bAadater,  ,  as  ,  in -the  OAse- given- by 
Suetin,, ,  (An.  de ,  Med.  #elge,  1838), 
where  a  tooth  was,  found  forming  the 
nucleus  of  a  stone" in  the  bladder. 
Hair1  has  likewise  been  passed  in  the 
urine--'  byin-  oommuaieation  between 
the- bladder  ,  and  a  piUferous  cyst,,  but 
Jdagendie  has  published  cases  of  gravel, 
wherein  hairs  were  passed  mingled 
with'  the  usual i.  saline  , conditions. 
Where. did., these  hairs  come  from.? 
"Were  they  secreted  by  the  kidneys  ? 

It  is  well  to  know  that  such  produc- 
tions ate  not  peculiar  to  the  human 
species,  land  that  the  hair  of  the  cow 
and.  the  wool  of  .the  sheep  ,have  been 
found  in  the  ovaries  of  these  animals. 

Pen  ad  a  found  a  fatty  bag  containing 
two  bunches  of  •feather*,  38  in  number; 
in  the  breast- of  a-young  eoek. 

6,  Tfertl  BflBMtr  Ewtnun  Square. 


FATAL  CONGESTION  OF  THE 
BRAIN, 

ooopRBiTfe  rre  ait  tn» ant  whoe  takiso- 

COD-LXVBS  OIL. 

Bt  W.  B.  Kbijtbvkn,  Esq.  M.R.C.S. 

The  death  now  recorded  is  not  related 
as  being  the  undoubted  effects  of  cod- 
liver  oil;  it  is  put  on  record  as  worthy 
to  be  known,  whilst  the  properties  of  this 
oil  are  undergoing  an  extensive  exami- 
nation by  the  profession.  It  is  meant 
aa  a  contribution  to  that  examination, 
and  may  serve  to  teach  caution  in  the 
use  of  cod-liver  oil.  At  the  same  time 
the  writer  distinctly  avoids  the  applica- 
tion of  the  post  ergo  propter  line  of 
argument  in  this  case. 

H.  0——,  aged  one  year  andniue 
months,  was  attacked  on  the  17  th  June 
with  symptoms  of  congestion  of  the 
brain,  which  were  attributed  by  me  to 
dentition.   The  means  employed  were 


attended  with  success,  and  the  child- 
was  quite  well  on  the  24th  of  June.  On 
the  27th  the  child  was  again  seized  with, 
more  grave  symptoms  of  cerebral  con- 
gestion :  it  was  convulsed,  its  head  waa- 
hot,  its' bowels'  disturbed,  and  ft  had 
frequent  voraiting-of  bile.  Treatment, 
this  time,  was  of  no  avail.  The  child, 
died  in  '{he  course  of  two  days. '  A  post- 
mortem Examination  was  refused. 

The  hiatorjnef  j&X  case  hare  follows. 
Ih  ^.  child,  had.,  lifen,  according  to  its 
parents', .  account, . .  a, . , "  delicate  child" 
from  its  birth,  About  fourteen  months 
dince  I  was'cbhsulted  with  reference  to  a 
curvature  of th&  spins'  which  it  presented 
ia  the,  dossal  tragionj-rthei  mult  ■  of  bad 
nmsing.  Strict  adherence  to  the  hori- 
zontal posture,  nourishing  diet,  and 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  were  advised.  The 
cmTd's  heal  th  improved, and  the  back  had 
very  much  improved.  Some  kind  friend, 
who  could  not-;  let  well  ,  alone,  urged  the- 
parents  to  give  cod-liver  oil.  This  was 
done,  and  its  use  in  full  doses  con- 
tinued for  ■several  months  previously  to 
the  first  attack  of  cerebral  congestion. 
The  .parents,  had  asked  my  opinion  oi 
the  o^l  .(after  having  given  it  for  some 
time).  I  did  not  advise  its  discontinu- 
ance, partly  for  the  sake  of  not  seeming 
to'  be  captious,  and  partly  because  I 
looked  upon  it  only  as  so  much  food,  of 
which  I  noped.it  aught  not  get  too 
much.  Its  use  was  discontinued  while 
under  iny  care  for  the  head  symptoms ; 
but,  directly  health  was  restored,  so  also 
was  the .  cod-liver  oil  (by  the  parents). 
The  rest  of  the  case  has  been  told  above. 

It  may  be  repeated,  that  the  child's 
death  is  not  positively  attributed  to  the 
cod-liver  oil ;  but  the  writer  thinks  it 
highly  probable,  that  if  it  had  not  been 
administered— -(at  least,  to  the  extent, 
and  at  the  time  that  it  was) — the  child 
might  not  have  died  of  congestion  of  the 
brain. 
HoIJowny,  July  1860. 


SLOUGHING  ULCEUS. 

No  case  of  fatal  hospital  gangrene  has 
occurred  in  ths  Pennsyfraxua  Hospital 
wards  during  the  last  four  years  or  more. 
The  disease,  as  an  epidemic  or  endemic,  ia 
unknown  there.  Where  a  alonghing  ten- 
dency was  perceived,  the  applications  which- 
appeared  to  the  writer  of  most  service, 
were  the  carrot  poultice,  and  the  wash  of 
nitric  acid,  used  daily,  gtt.  1.  in  Qj.— Dr. 
Hariihorne,  in  American  Journal  of  Med. 
Sciencet,  1850. 
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MEDICAL  GAZETTE: 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  9,  1850. ". 

In  reference  to  tie  remarks  made  in 
a  recent  number*  on  £be  enforcement 
of  privileges  by  Kogliah  and'  Scotch 
Corporations,  it  has  been  suggested  to 
us  by  an  Edinburgh  physician,  on 
whose  opinion  we  are  inclined  to.  place 
great  reliance,  that  the  charge  of  illibe- 
rality  cannot  be  fairly  made  against  the 
Scotch  Colleges.  The  wrifer  informs 
us  that  English  members  and  licen- 
tiates are  not ,  persecuted  in  Scotland. 
The  Edinburgh  College  of  Surgeons, 
with  ample  privileges,  has  not  prose- 
cuted any  one  for  practising  within  its 
•  "bounds  for  half  a  century ;  and  on  that 
occasion  the  .prosecution  was  directed 
against  a  person  who  held  no  license 
whatever — a  mere  quack :  therefore,  so 
far  as  the.  liberty  of  practising  in  Scot- 
land is  concerned,  the  charge  is  un- 
founded. 

The  Colleges  of  Surgeons  of  Edin- 
burgh and  London  pursue,  however,  a 
widely  different  course  with  respect  to 
the  members  and  licentiates  of  each. 
The  English  College  of  Surgeons  has 
the  following  among  its  regulations  :— 

"  IL — Members  or  Licentiates  of  any 
legally  constituted  College  of  Surgeon* 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Graduates 
in  Surgery  of  any  University  requiring 
residence  to  obtain  degrees,  will  be  ad- 
mitted for  examination  on  producing 
their  diploma,  license,  or  degree,  toge- 
ther with  proof  of  being  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  of  having  been  occu- 
pied at  least  four  years  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  professional  knowledge." 

There  is  here  no  inquiry  into  the 
minutiffi  of  curricula  or  courses  of  edu- 
cation,— a  subject  upon  which  no  two 
licensing  corporations  ever  have  agreed, 


or  ever  will  agree, — but  a  free  and  liberal 
recognition  of  tho  right  of  the  Scotch 
member  to  examination.  The  practice 
of  the  Scotch  College  is  se,  t  forth  in  the 
letter  which  led  to  our,  remarks.*  The 
writer  says-1-  ■         •  *   "  - 

"  I  applied  to  the  College  of  Surgeons 
of  Edinburgh  to  admit  me  to  examina- 
tion on  producing  my  diploma  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  of  England.  I 
was  refused  to  be  admitted  to  examina- 
tion' unless  I  possessed  certificates  of 
lectures  on  all  the'  classes  required  by 
the  Edinburgh  College.  Surely  this  is 
hardly  an  act  of  courtesy,  when  the 
London  College  admits  licentiates  of  the 
Scotch  College  to  examination  solely  on 
production  of  the  Scotch  license." 

We  believe  this  statement  to  be  strictly 
correct ;  and  so  long  as  this  system  is 
adopted  by  the  Edinburgh  College,  it 
must  create  great  dissatisfaction  among 
members  of  the  English  College.  A 
comparison  of  curricula  is  assuredly 
not  needed,  when  the  course  of  study 
and  examination  enforced  by  the  Lon- 
don Colleges  qualifies  a  man  to  prac- 
tise as  a  surgeon  throughout  England 
and  Wales,  and  makes  him  eligible  to 
hold  any  surgical  appointment  in  the 
kingdom.  By  rejecting  the  English 
diploma  as  a  sufficient  testimonial  for 
admission  to  examination,  the  Scotch 
College  passes  a  severe  censure  upon 
the  English  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
upon  all  who  are  connected  with  it. 
One  great  step  to  an  amalgamation  of 
practice  in  the  United  Kingdom,  would 
consist  in  the  different  corporations 
recognising  their  respective  curricula  in 
medicine  and  surgery  as  sufficient  at  least 
for  the  purposes  of  examination :  and 
on  this  point  we  regret  that  the  English 
College  should  have  adhered  so  strictly 
to  the  letter  of  its  regulations  as  to  re- 
fuse examination  to  a  licentiate  of  the 
Glasgow  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 


•  See  our  number  for  JaJy  12th,  p.  67. 
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geons.*  We  presume,  however,  as  the 
Glasgow  license  is  for  physic  as  well  as 
surgery,  there  was  some  legal  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  making  the  concession  in 
.this  instance. 

The  curriculum  of  the  English  Col- 
lege has  produced,  and  still  produces, 
many  excellent  surgeons :  and  there  is 
nothing  to  justify  that  distrust  of  the 
extent  of  study,  which  is  shown  by  the 
Scotch  College  in  refusing  to  admit  to 
their  examination  those  who  jjossess 
its  diploma. 


The  necessity  for  some  legislative  mea- 
sure to  prevent  the  frequent  destruction 
of  life  which  oocurs  by  explosions  in 
coal-mines,  has  been  long  apparent.  A 
catastrophe  of  tliis  kind,  in  which  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  persons  lose  their 
lives,  occasionally  leads  to  inquiry,  but 
unfortunately  no  practical  measure  to 
arrest  these  calamities  is  based  on  the 
successive  inquiries.  An  accident  has 
only  recently  occurred  at  Glasgow,  in 
which  nineteen  persons  out  of  twenty 
lost  their  lives  by  the  explosion  of  fire- 
damp in  a  coal-mine.  In  general  all 
are  destroyed,  and  the  cause  of  the  ac- 
cident becomes  a  matter  of  pure  specu- 
lation. In  this  instance,  one  person 
escaped,  and  we  learn  from  his  statement 
that  "the  men  had  not  Davy  lamps." 
We  believe  that  these  calamitous  ex- 
plosions are  generally  due  to  the  want 
of  the  lamps  or  to  the  improper  use  of 
them ;  and  if  the  Government  desire  to 
arrest  the  wholesale  destruction  of  life, 
the  simple  remedy  will  be  to  appoint  in- 
spectors of  Mines,  who  shall  be  em- 
powered to  see  that  the  men  are  provided 
with  properly  constructed  and  well-se- 
cured lamps.  A  short  Act  of  Parliament 
■would,  we  believe,  suffice  for  securing 
the  miners,  while  it  would  not  injure 
the  rights  of  proprietors. 


*  Sm  our  number  for  July  26th,  page  l?0. 


The  be  appears  to  be  a  considerable 

difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  na- 
ture of  the  questions  which  can  be  le- 
gally put  to  medical  witnesses  in  civil 
and  criminal  cases  affecting  the  insane. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  trial  and  ac- 
quittal of  M'Naughten  for  shooting  Mr. 
Drummond  in  the  year  1843,  a  series 
of  questions  was  submitted  to  the  judges 
by  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  one  of  these 
(Question  V.)  bears  directly  upon  the 
limitations  to  be  put  on  medical  opinions 
regarding  tho  insanity  of  individuals. 
The  question  was  as  follows : 

Question  V. — Can  a  medical  man,  con- 
versant with  the  disease  of  insanity, 
who  never  saw  the  prisoner  previously  to 
the  trial,  but  who  was  present  during 
the  whole  trial  and  the  examination  of 
all  the  witnesses,  be  asked  his  opinion  as 
to  the  state  of  the  prisoner's  mind,  at  the 
time  of  the  commission  of  the  alleged 
crime;  or  bis  opinion  whether  the  pri- 
soner was  conscious  at  the  time  of  doing 
the  act,  that  he  was  acting  contrary  to 
law,  or  whether  he  was  labouring  under 
any,  and  what  delusion  at  the  time? 

Answer.  The  question  could  not  be 
put  in  the  precise  form  stated  above,  for 
by  doing  so  it  would  be  assumed  that 
the  facts  had  been  proved.  When  the 
facts  (indicative  of  insanity?)  were  proved 
and  admitted,  then  the  question,  as  one 
of  science,  would  be  generally  put  to  a 
witness  under  the  circumstances  stated 
in  the  interrogatory.  [Mr.  Justice  Maule 
dissented  from  his  learned  brethren.  "Fa 
his  opinion  such  question  might  be  at 
once  put  to  medical  men  without  re- 
ference to  the  facts  proved.] 

The  right  of  putting  such  a  question  to 
a  medical  witness  was,  however,  recently 
denied  by  Mr.  Baron  Alderson,  in  a  trial 
which  took  place  at  the  Old  Bailey ;  but, 
instead  of  preventing  the  question  from 
being  put,  the  judge,  on  this  occasion, 
rebuked  the  witness  for  returning  an 
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answer !  The  question  again  arose  in 
an  important  will-cause — Bainbbiooe 
versus  Bainbbiooe — lately  tried  at  the 
Stafford  Assizes,  before  Lord  Campbell, 
in  which  it  was  alleged  that  the  testator 
was  insane,  and  that  the  win  which  had 
given  rise  to  the  suit  was  therefore 
invalid. 

A  large  mass  of  evidence  was  adduced, 
to  show  that  the  testator  was  not  con- 
scious when  the  will  was  executed;  and 
that  for  some  time  previously,  his  habits 
and  conduct  were  such  as  could  only  be 
explained  on  the  supposition  that  he 
was  insane.  We  are  then  informed  that 

towards  the  conclusion  of  the  plaintiff's 
case,  Dr.  Monro,  Dr.  Conolly,  and  Dr. 
Forbes  Win  slow,  were  put  into  the  wit- 
ness-box to  give  evidence  on  the  ques- 
tion of  insanity,  and  were  allowed  to  give 
general  scientific  evidence  on  the  causes 
and  symptoms  of  insanity,  but  not  to 
express  an  opinion  as  to  the  result  of  the 
evidence  they  had  heard  with  reference  to 
the  sanity  or  insanity  of  the  testator,  his 
Lordship  saying  peremptorily  that  he 
would  not  allow  a  physician  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  jury.  The  Solicitor- 
General  hereupon  proposed,  in  form,  the 
following  question  to  the  first  witness, 
Dr.  Monro,  for  the  purpose,  if  it  should 
be  necessary,  of  having  its  propriety 
determined  in  the  court  above :  '  Having 
heard  the  evidence  in  this  case,  are  you  of 
opinion  that  this  gentleman  was  or  was  not 
of  sound  mind?' 

Mr.  Keating?  objected  to  the  question. 

Lord  Campbell. — I  have  not  the 
smallest  hesitation  in  overruling  it 

His  Lordship,  at  Mr.  Cockburn's  re- 
quest, took  a  note  of  the  point. 

Dr.  Monro  was  subsequently  pro- 
ceeding to  state,  in  answer  to  a  general 
hypothetical  question  from  the  defen- 
dant's counsel,  an  opinion  upon  the  facts 
proved  in  the  cause,  when 

Lord  Campbell  interposed,  and  pe- 
remptorily requested  him  not  to  express 
any  opinion  on  those  facts,  but  to  confine 
htmseff  to  general  stisnttfio  principles." 

:  We%re  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  pro- 
ceeding of  Lord  Campbell  with  the  an- 
swer of  the  fifteen  judges.  The  "  facts," 
on  which  the  plaintiff  relied  to  make 
out  evidence  of  insanity,  were  "proved 


and  admitted and  we  do  not  see  tha 
any  injustice  would  have  been  caused! 
to  the  case  of  the  defendant  by  allowing' 
the  three  medical  witnesses  to  express 
an  opinion  on  these  facts.  The  jury 
might  or  might  not  have  been  guided 
by  that  opinion,  which,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, could  only  have  had  force  in 
proportion  as  it  was  in  accordance 
with  the  evidence,  and  with  common, 
sense. 

The  peremptory  direction  of  the  judge, 
that  they  should  confine  themselves  to 
general  scientific  principles,  is  tanta- 
mount to  affirming  that  medical  evi- 
dence is  of  no  value  in  such  oases.  In 
a  case  of  death  alleged  to  have  been 
caused  by  a  blow  on  the  head,  it  would 
be  considered  rather  an  eccentric  ruling; 
on  the  part  of  a  judge,  that  a  medical' 
man  should  not  be  permitted  to  express 
an  opinion  of  the  cause  of  death,  from 
the  "  facts''  that  the  deceased  had  fallen 
dead  after  having  sustained  a  severe 
blow,  which  Itad  fractured  the  skull  and 
ruptured  the  lateral  sinus.  The  ruling 
in  the  Stafford  case,  if  correct,  would, 
however,  lead  to  this : — a  medical  man 
so  situated,  would  not  be  permitted  to 
express  an  opinion  on  those  "  facts,"  or 
to  say,  in  answer  to  a  question,  that 
death  was  caused  by  the  blow  proved  to 
have  been  inflicted  by  the  prisoner;  for. 
this  would  be  substituting  him  for  tha 
jury.  The  witness  would  have  to  con- 
fine himself  to  "general  scientific  prin- 
ciples,"—i  e.  to  blows  on  the  skull  in 
general,  and  to  the  effects  of  a  lacerated 
lateral  sinus  in  the  abstract 

If  a  physician  affirm  that  a  person  ia 
insane  when  the  facta  fail  to  bear  out 
the  opinion,  the  jury  correct  this  error 
by  refusing  to  act  upon  his  judgment, 
just  as  in  the  assumed  case  of  man- 
slaughter they  would  not  be  guided  by 
the  opinion  of  the  surgeon,  unless  it 
were  borne  out  by  the  eircumstanoaf 
proved.  We  are  at  a  loss,  therefore,  to 
know  why  this  peremptory  direction  to 
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keep  to  anything  medical,  except  that 
which  had  immediate  reference  to  the 
case  under  trial,  should  have  been  laid 
down  as  the  law  by  Lord  Campbell, 
when  it  is  in  open  violation  of  the  an- 
swer returned  by  the  judges  on  this  very 
point. 

We  must  admit,  however,  that,  the. 
answer  somewhat  resembles  the-  to 
sponses  of  the  Delphic  oracle-  it  may 
Be  read  in  two  or'  three  different  ways.' 
We  here  take  it  in  its  plain  meaning ; 
certain  facts  are.  proved  and  admitted. 
i)o  those  facts -lead  to .  the  conclusion 
that  the  person  affected  by  them  is  in* 
sane  ?  The  fifteen  judges  say  this  is  a 
question  which  ,may  be  fairly  put.  to  a 
medical  witness.  Mr.  Baron  Aider  son 
and  Lord  Campbell  hold  that  a  question 
of  this  kind  is  for  the  jury  only,  and  not 
for  a  medieal  witness :  but,  unless  the 
jury  be  well  versed  in  the  subject  of 
insanity,  then;,  verdict  wjll,  in  many 
oases,  be  only  a  random  conjecture. 


NEW  METHOD  OF  BELIEVING  BETENTION 
OF  UBINE  WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF  TUS 
CATHETSB.     BY  K.  J.  J.  CAZBNAVB. 

When  called  to  a  patient  having  retention, 
complete  or  incomplete,  M.  Cazeuave  in  the 
first  place  directs  the  large  intestines  to  be 
cleared  out  by  an  enema.  When  this  has 
returned  a  second  is  administered,  but 
consisting  solely  of  a  quart  of  cold  water. 
Absolute  rest  on  the  bed  is  enjoined ;  while 
cloths  dipped  in  cold  water,  ox,  better  still, 
bladders  of  ice-cold  water,  or  pounded  ice, 
are  applied  to  the  anus,  perineum,  thighs, 
and  hypogastrium.  If  the  patient  do  not 
void  his  urine  in  the  course  of  half  an 
hour,  or  void  it  only  very  scantily,  he  is 
placed  at  the  edge  of  the  bed,  which  is  pro- 
perly guarded,  and  a  stream  of  cold  water 
is  poured  on  the  region  of  the  bladder 
during  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes. 
After  the  lapse  of  this  time  another  enema 
of  cold  water,  and  small  smooth  fragments 
of  ice,  are  introduced  into  the  rectum,  the 
cold  applications  to  the  external  parte  being 
at  the  same  time  continued.  The  cases  in 
which  this  mode  of  treatment  is  found  ap- 
plicable are  those  in  which  the  retention 
proceeds  from  acute  inflammation  or  spasm. 
—V  Union  itidicnl:  x 
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Pathological  mi  Surgical  Observation* 
ontheDisauerttf  the  Joints.,  By  Sib  - 

Benjamin  C.  BnoniE,Bart.,V.PJ1.8.r 
Serjeant  Surgeon  to  she  Queen,  Sur- 
geon «©  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert ;  for- 
merly Surgeon  to  St  Goorge's  Hospi- 
tal,'fte.  dec.  Fifth  edition,  with  alte- 
rations and  additions.  8vo.  pp.  390. 
'  London :  Longman  and  Co.  1850. 

THspubliahers  of  the  new  edition  of  this" 
well-known  work  have  appended  to  its 
author's  name  the  highest  titles  of  ho- 
nour '  to  which  the  greatest  surgical 
talents  oan  toad  their,  .possessor  in  this 
country.  The  lama  of  Brodie,  however, 
will  always  be  mow  closely  connected 
throughout  the  world  with  the  work 
itself,  than  -with  these  merely  honorary 
dignities.  The  first  edition  of  this  work 
showed  an  author  of  close  reasoning* 
powers,  endowed  with  a  more  than- 
common  'share  of  those  qualities  which 
contribute  to  form  the  skilful  surgeon. 
The  fifth  edition  finds  the  opinion 
then  formed  to  be  correct,  and  its. 
author  elevated  by  the  conjoint  ap- 
probation of  his  profession  and  of  tlie 
public,  to  the  most  exalted  point  of  pro- 
fessional success ;  the  enjoyment  of  the 
highest  honours  and  emoluments  that 
industry  and  ability  are  capable  of 
commanding.  Of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie 
it  may  be  said  with  truth,  even  at  the 
present  time,  "  Aotis  tcvum  implet,  non 
segnibus  annis;"  and  we  would  adir 
long  may  he  live  to  reap  their  just  re- 
ward. 

We  cannot  better  introduce  the  fifth 
edition  of  this  invaluable  work  to  our 
readers  than  in  the  words  of  the  author 
himself: — 

"  The  fifth  edition  of  my  treatise  on  tha- 
diseases  of  the  joints,  which  is  now  offered, 
to  the  public,  differs,  in  many  respects, 
from  those  by  which  it  has  been  preceded. 
I  have  found  no  reason  to  alter  the  general 
arrangement  of  these  diseases  which  my 
early  investigations  had  led  me  to  adopt. 
But  many  new  cases  and  observations  have 

changes  which  were^e^cribea^foAiOTiy's 
and  some  new  chapters  have  been  added, 
relating  to  other  changes,  which  my  earlier 
experience  had  led  me  to  notice  only  in  a 
brief  and  cursory  manner.  Those  parts, 
which  relate  to  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
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of  diseases  have  been  considerably  extended, 
and  I  hope  that  the  volume  will  that  be 
rendered  more  useful  to  the  practical  sur- 

rn,  whoso  principal  object  must  always 
to  obtain  the  means  of  cure,  and  to 
whom  scientific  pathology  will  be  valuable 
in  proportion  as  it  leads  to  thai  ulterior 


u  Although  these  researches  have  occupied 
Store  or  less  of  my  time  during  the  greater 
part  of  my  .  professional  life,  I  am  aware  that 
{hey  are  still  imperfect.  "When,  I,  first  turned 
ipy  attention  to  the  subject,  I  found  that  I  was 
engaged  in  a  new  and  extensive  field  of  in- 
quiry, such  ss  it  was  impossible  for  one  indi- 
vidual, however  diligent,  and  however  great 
his  opportunities,  thoroughly  to  explore. 
Those  who  fellow  me  will,  I  doubt  not,  find 
much  both  to  add  and  to  correct  j  but  I 
toast  that  what  I  have  been  able  to  accom- 
plish will  assist  them  in  their  labours,  and 
will,  in  the  meanwhile,  in  some  degree 
supply  what  was  formerly  a  great  deficiency 
in  the  literature  of  scientific  surgery.  Ia 
the  earlier  editions  I  published  a  series  of 
oases  illustrative  of  the  history  and  progress 
of  the  various  diseases,  of.  the  joints,  as  they 
are  exhibited  in  the  living  person,  and  the 
treatment  which  they  require.  I  was  led 
to  do  so,  as  the  subject  was  at  that  time,  in 
a  great  degree,  new  to  my  readers,  as  it  had 
been  to  myself  Under  present  circum- 
stances it  has  appeared  to  me  that  another 
course  was  to  be  preferred,  and  I  have 
accordingly  endeavoured  to  supply  the  in- 
formation which  it  was  thus  intended  to 
Convey,  in  the  form  of  a  more  complete 
analysis  of  the  observations  which  I  have 
made  in  the  course  of  my  practice,  omitting 
the  details  of  individual  oases,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  relating  to  pathology." 

The  subjects  treated  in  this  volume 
are  nearly  the  same  as  those  contained 
in  the  preceding  editions  of  the  work. 
We  shall  enumerate  Its  contents,  in 
order  that  our  readers  may  compare 
this  edition  with  its  predecessors.  At 
the  same  time  we  must  remark,  that  a 
Close  study  alone  of  the  work  itself  will 
show  the  extent  of  the  additions. 

u  Inflammation  of  the  synovial  mem- 
branes of  joints.  Ulceration  of  the  syno- 
vial membrane.  Gases  in  which  the  syno- 
vial membrane  has  undergone  a  morbid 
alteration  of  structure.  Scrofulous  disease 
of  the  joints  having  its  origin  in  the  can- 
cellous structure  of  the  bones.  Ulceration 
of  the  articular  cartilages.  Necrosis  of  the 
joints.  Chronic  disease  of  the  joints  con- 
nected with  gout  and  rheumatic  gout. 
Loose  cartilages  and  excrescences  in  the 
cavities  of  the  joints.  Malignant  diseases 
and  other  morbid  growths  connected  with 


the  joints.  .  Neuralgia  ofthe  joints.  Chro- 
nic abscess  in  the  articular  extremity  of  the 
tibia.  Caries  of  the  spine.  Some  disease* 
of  the  joints  sot  included  under  the  fore- 
going heads. .  Inflnsamation  «£  the  syno- 
vial bursal." 

The  following  ,  observation^  which, 
occur  in  the  first  chapter,  may  well  be 
borne  in  mind  at  a  time  when  a  mani- 
fest tendency  exists  to  the  too  frequent 
reKanee  on  topical  remedies  for  what 
is  often  erroneously  regarded  as  purely 
local  disease.  We  .  have  marked  ona 
sentence'  by  italics,  to  direct  especial, 
attention  thereto. 

**  Inflammation  of  a  bynbrial  membrane- 
may  arise  as  a  local  'sSbction,  the  conse- 
quence of  a  sprain,  »  contusion,  or  other 
mechanical  injury.  In  other  eases,  various 
joints  being  affected,  either  simultaneously 
or  in  succession,  it  is  manifestly  the  effect 
of  a  disordered  state  of  t  he  general  system  j 
and  even  in  those  instances  in  which  the 
inflammation  is  confined  to  a  single  joint, 
a  careful  inquiry  will  generally  satisfy  the' 
surgeon  that  it  has  had  a  similar  origin. 
Indeed,  J  mutt  confett  thai,  in  proportion, 
at  I  have  acquired  a  more  extended  expe- 
rience in  my  prqfeieion,  I  have  found  More 
and  more  reaton  to  believe  thai  local  die- 
eatet,  in  the  ttrict  tenee  of  the  term,  are 
extremely  rare.  Local  causes  may  operate 
so  as  to  render  one  organ  more  liable  to 
disease  than  another;  but  every  thing 
tends  to  prove,  that  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  there  is  a  morbid  condition,  either 
of  the  circulating  fluid,  or  of  the  nervous 
system,  antecedent  to  the  manifestation  of 
disease  in  any  particular  structure."  (p.  26.) 

We  would  direct  attention  to  Sir  B. 
Brodie'8  opinion  with  reference  to  the 
opening  of  abscesses  in  the  joints — a 
complication,  often,  of  some  general 
morbid  condition,  as  scarlatina,  puer- 
peral fever,  Sec.,  constituting  a  symp- 
tom of  very  grave  import,  and,  from  the 
concurrent  effects  of  disease,  one  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  cope  with. 

"As  a  general  rule,  I  believe  that  it  ia 
advisable  to  open  an  abscess  connected 
with  a  diseased  joint,  rather  than  to  allow 
it  to  burst  spontaneously ;  but  the  opening 
should  be  deferred  until  the  skin  is  become 
thin  over  it,  except  in  a  few  cases  in  which 
it  is  burrowing  among  the  muscles  of  tha 

limb  under  a  thick  fascia.  There 

are  few  questions  in  surgery  of  greater 
practical  importance  than  that  which  re- 
lates to  the  management  of  an  abscess  con* 

neoted  with  a  diseased  joint  There 

are  great  objections  to  the  opening  the 
abscess  by  a  small  puncture.    Even  if  the 
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orifice  should  not  (as  frequently  happens) 
become  obliterated  by  portions  or  solid 
lymph  impacted  in  it,  neither  at  the  mite 
of  its  being  made,  nor  eftw  wards,  dees 
sttoh  a  puncture  afford  a  free  MM  for 
it*  contents.  A  certain  quantity  of  pas 
accumulates  in  the  cavity  of  the  abscess, 
the  overplus  escaping  through  the  artifi- 
cial orifice  as  the  overplus  of  water  escapes 
through  the  waste-pipe  of  a  cistern.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  purulent  discharge 
is  invariably  profuse;  for  a  lodgment  of 
pas  operates  luce  a  pea  in  an  issue,  by  sti- 
mulating the  secreting  surface,  and  aug- 
menting the  secretion. 

"  The  practice  which  has  appeared  to 
me  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  best,  is  the 
following : — An  opening  haying  been  made 
with  an  abscess- lancet,  the  limb  may  be 
wrapped  up  in  a  flannel  wrong  out  of  hot 
water  i  ana  this  may  be  continued  until 
the  first  flow  of  matter  has  ceased,  a  poul- 
tice, er  warm  water  dressing,  being  applied 
afterwards.  In  some  instances,  after  a 
short  tune  the  discharge  ceases,  the  orifice 
heals,  and  the  puncture  may  then  be  re- 
peated some  time  afterwards.  But  where 
the  puncture  has  not  become  dosed,  I 
have  never  found  any  ill  consequences  to 
arise  from  its  remaining  open.  On  the 
contrary,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  desir- 
able that  the  wound  should  not  be  closed 
until  the  abscess  has  contracted,  granu- 
lated, and  healed  from  the  bottom  j  and 
this  is  one  reason  for  making,  not  a  small 
puncture,  but  a  free  opening  with  an  ab- 
scess-lancet. Another  reason  is,  that  the 
matter  will  escape  readily  without  squeez- 
ing or  pressure.  AU  roijul  mmupuiatkm 
it  Je  bt  cartfuUg  avoided.  It  produces 
haemorrhage  into  the  cavity  of  the  abscess, 
the  ill  consequences  of  which  I  have  already 
pointed  out;  and,  independently  of  this, 
it  may  excite  inflammation  of  the  cyst,  at- 
tended, where  the  surface  is  extensive,  with 
so  much  constitutional  disturbance  as  to 
endanger  the  life  of  the  patient  at  the  time, 
and  materially  lessen  the  chance  of  his 
recovery  afterwards."  (p.  133-137.) 

The  following  remarks  on  a  subject 
of  much  diversity  of  opinion  deserve 
notice,  as  showing  harmony  between 
the  results  of  practical  experience  and 
scientific  research. 

"If  a  section  be  made  of  the  articular 
cartilages  in  a  growing  child,  canals  or  si- 
nuses may  be  distinctly  perceived  in  them, 
containing  red  blood.  These  are  not  con- 
structed with  the  distinct  tunics  of  ordi- 
nary blood-vessels,  nor  is  there  any  appear- 
ance of  minute  ramifications  of  vessels  per- 
vading' the  cartilago  generally.  Still  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  doubt  that  they 
are  intended  to  convey  blood  into  these 


structures  fin*  the  purposes  of  nutrition  and' 
growth* 

u  But  after  the  period  of  growth  is  con* 
eluded,  no  blood-vessels  can  be  detected  in 
healthy  cartilages,  even  on  microscopical 
examination  j  and  as  modem  researches  in 
anatomy  have  shown,  that  not  only  nutri- 
tion, but  absorption,  and  various  changes  of 
structure,  may  take  place  in  the  Irving  body, 
independently  of  any  distinct  vascular  ap- 
paratus, we  are  justified  in  the  conclusion, 
that  under  the  circumstances  which  hare 
been  just  mentioned,  no  such  apparatus 
exists.1' 

After  allusions  to  the  observations  of 
Messrs.  Mayo  and  Listen,  Sir  Benjamin 
proceeds  to  remark ' — 

"  Interesting  as  these  observations  may 
be,  as  to  the  vascularity  or  non- vascularity 
of  cartilages,  and  the  mode  in  which  the 
changes  which  they  undergo  in  health  and 
disease  are  produced,  and  important  as 
the  researches  in  minute  anatomy,  con- 
ducted by  means  of  the  microscope,  may. 
ultimately  prove  to  be,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  at 
which  the  results  can  be  applied,  with  much 
advantage,  to  the  advancement  of  practical 
surgery.  In  whatever  way  it  may  be  ac- 
complished, whether  by  the  development 
and  destruction  of  cells,  or  by  means  of 
capillary  vessels,  or  partly  by  one  and 
partly  by  the  other,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
cartilages  are  nourished  said  grow,  and  un- 
dergo ohangee  of  organization,  and  that  they 
are  absorbed  and  die,  and  exfoliate,  very 
much  in  the  same  way  as  parte  which  are 
distinctly  vascular.  And  after  all  that  can 
be  said  on  the  subject,  the  difference  in 
theee  respects  between  cartilages  and  the 
other  animal  structures  is  probably  more 
apparent  than  real.  There  can  be  no  more* 
doubt  that  the  former  derive  new  materials 
in  some  manner  from  the  vessels  of  the  booe 
to  which,  they  are  attached,  and  that  their 
.old  materials  pass  into  the  general  cir- 
culation through  the  same  channel,  than 
that  the  foetus  somehow  receives  its  nou- 
rishment from  the  maternal  portion  of 
the  placenta.  Nor  should  we  lose  sight 
of  this  consideration,  that  even  in  those 
organs  which  are  endowed  with  the  highest 
degree  of  vascularity,  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  every  change  that  tabes  place 
is  by  the  distinct  agency  of  blood-vessels. 
The  latter  supply  the  new  materials,  but 
they  cannot  oocnpy  every  point  of  specs,  snd 
there  meat  be  intervals  between  them  u* 
which  it  is  probable  that  molecular  changes 
ana  taking  place,  corresponding  to  those 
which  occur  in  what  are  called  sxtee-vasoolar 
organs."  (p.  168.) 


It  is  almost  su- 
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that  these  observations  correspond  with 
the  results  of  the  latest  microscopical 
investigations  into  diseases  of  the  carti- 
lages.   

One  subject  with  which  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie's  continuous  labour,  and  later 
observations,  -have  enriched  surgical 
science,  is  the  pathology  of  certain  ob- 
scure cases  of  disease  about,  the  knee- 
joint,  in  which,  doubtless,  amputation 
may  have  needlessly  been  liad  recourse 
to,  but  which  Sir  B.  Brodie  has  shown 
to  be  curable  by  the  use  of  the  trephine 
-alone :  this  disease  is  chronic  abscess  in 
the  head  of  the  tibia.  We  shall  quote 
a  portion  of  the  author's  remarks  on 
this  disease,  which  requires  great  nicety 
and  judgment  in  its  detection  and  treat- 
ment. 

"  Occasionally,  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  articular  extremity  of  the  tibia  termi- 
nates in-  the  formation  of  an  abscess  in  the 
centre  of  the  bone,  but  contiguous  to  the 
joint.  An  abscess  of  this  kind  is  attended 
with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  suffering, 
such  as  not  only  would  justify  amputation, 
if  there  were  no  other  means  of  obtaining 
relief,  but  would  induce  the  patient  cheer- 
fully to  submit  to  the  operation.  Fortu- 
nately, a  leas  formidable  mode  of  cure  is 
within  our  reach."  (p.  288.) 

"  Chronic  abscess  of  the  extremity  of  the 
tibia  may  exist  during  a  very  long  period  be- 
fore it  interferes  with  the  neighbouring  joint. 
Jn  one  case  the  patient  had  laboured  under 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease  for  as  many  as 
eighteen  years  before  I  was  consulted.  The 
'symptoms  by  which  the  disease  is  indicated 
in  the  first  instance,  is  pain  in  the  affected 
part,  which  is  more  or  less  of  an  intermitting 
character.  The  pain  gradually  becomes  more 
severe,  but  still  it  is  intermitting.  For  some 
time  the  patient  may  suffer  so  little  from  it 
that  he  is  not  prevented  from  attending  to 
his  usual  occupations  ;  then,  without  any 
manifest  reason,  a  paroxysm  occurs,  in 
which  the  pain  i»  intense.:  he  is  utterly 
disabled,  and  even  unable  to  quit  his  bed. 
This  gradually  subsides,  and  he  has  another 
interval  of  ease.  As  the  disease  goes,  on, 
the  bone  became*  increased  in  siae,  the  ge- 
neral health  becomes  affected,  and  tha  mind 
probably  ia  rendered  miserable  and  irritable 
by  long-continued  suffering.  In  one  ease, 
whenever  the  patient  began  to  use  the  limb, 
the  knee  itaelf  became  inflamed,  and  that* 
vm  a*  edttrion  of  fluid  into  the  cavity  of 
the  synovial  membrane."  (p.  888.) 

"  The  most  important  point  in  the  opera- 
tion is  that  of  ascertaining  taw  exact  part  at 
which  the  trephine  should  be  applied.  I 
jaave  always  found  that  there  was  one  spot 
to  which  the  pain  was  more  especially  re- 


ferred, and  which  was  more  especially  sen- 
sible to  pressure ;  and,  when  tnis  has  been 
satisfactorily  determined,  I  have  concluded 
that  this  was  the,  part  at  which  the  perfora- 
tion should  bemade.   She  trepiuae  which  i 
have  generally  used  ia  a  little  more  than 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  is  without  any 
projecting,  rim,  so  that  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  it  penetrating  to  any  depth,  that 
may  be  required.   Sometimes,  when  I  have 
taken  out  a  portion  of  the  bone  by  means 
of  the  trephine,  I  have  found  it  expedient 
to  make  use  of  a  common  elevator  to  com- 
plete the  operation,  by  breaking  down  the 
immediate  Doundary  of  the  abscess ;  but  I 
havo  never  yet  had  occasion  to  make  a 
second  application  of  the  trephine.  How- 
ever, such  an  ocoaaion  may  occur.   A  very 
experienced  hospital  sungeon  applied  tha 
trephine  for  a  supposed  abscess  in  the  head 
of  the  tibia.   No  abscess,  however,  was  dis- 
covered ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  limb  was 
amputated.   On  the  parte  being  examined 
afterwards,  the  abscess  was  discovered  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  perforation  made  in 
the  operation ;  and  it  was  plain  t  hat  the 
removal  of  a  small  portion  more  of  the  bone 
would  bare  preserved  the  patient's  limb." 
(p.  298.) 

The  work  we  have  here  brought  be- 
fore our  readers  needs  no  commenda- 
tion from  the  pen  of  a  reviewer.  Its 
position  in  surgical  literature  is  fixed. 
We  would  merely  impress  upon  all 
those  whose  library-shelves  do  not  pos- 
sess a  copy  of  this  treatise,  that  whether 
physicians  or  Burgeons,  whether  "  pure" 
or  "  general  practitioners,''  their  libra- 
ries are  deficient  in  one  of  the  latest  and 
beet  models  of  what  medical  researches 
should  be.  The  senior  members  of  oar 
profession  will  find  herein  practical 
reminiscences  of  their  own.  experience ; 
while  the  junior  will  find  an  ex- 
ample which  they  may  wisely  follow, 
whatever  may  be  the  subject  of  their 
studies  and  researches.  May  they  par- 
sue  them,  like  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie— 
iter,JUeUter,fettciter. 


The  Sttmbul:  a  new  Atiatie  remedy,  tf 
great  power,  against  Nervous  Die* 
order*,  Spasm*  of  the  Stommek, 
Cramp,  Hysterics*  Affections,  Para- 
lysis of  the  Limbs,  and  Bpileptfs 
with  am  account  of  its  physical,  chems- 
cal,  and  medicinal  characters,  and 
specific  property  of  checking  Collapse- 
cholera,  a*  first-ascertained  in  Russia. 
By  A.  B.  Gbasvuae,  M.D.  F.R.S., 
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of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
London,  &c.  <fec.  Pamphlet,  12mo. 
pp.  40.   London  :  Churchill,  1850. 

"  BtratBtrc,  is  the  Asiatic  name  of  a  vege- 
table drug*  hitherto  nearby  altogether  un- 
known to  the  medical  practitioners  of 
Europe.  It  is  only  within  the  last  two 
years  thai  in  -seme  parts  of  the  Continent 
it  has  acquired  Considerable  celebrity,  in 
consequence  of  its  ascertained  .value  in  the 
worst  stages ,o^CH•0LBfcA.', 

Dr.  Granville'  thus  introduces  the 
subject  of  hi*  pamphlet.  Ho  informs 
us  also,  that  "previously  to  such  ap- 
plication of  the  drug,  the  Sumbul  had 
been  empjflj edin  Bueeia,  as  a  stimulant 
and  rouser  of  animal  energy  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  malignant  fevers, 
(Typhus),'  as-well. as  in  dysentery  of  an 
asthenic  or  debilitating  character,  not 
less  -than  Sn  chrome  diarrhoea,  with 
unquestionable  success.'* 

The  information  which  the  author 
has  been  able  to  obtain  on  the  habitat 
and  character  of  this  plant  is  very  im- 
perfect But  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  plant  belongs  to  the 
umbelliferous  family,  and  that  it  is 
probably  an  aquatic  plant  Dr.  Gian- 
ville  mentions  two  very  striking  physical 
characters,  its  "  perfume  like  that  of  the 
purest  musk,  and  the  powerful  aroma  it 
exhales  in  the  mouth  when  masticated,'' 
which  is  very  peculiar,  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  of  Angelica  root 

Chemical  analysis  gives  as  its  con- 
stitaentef  water,  an  ethereal  oil,  two 
balsamic  resins,  wax,  aromatic  spirit, 
and  a  bitter  substance. 

The  classes  of  diseases  for  which  it 
has  been  employed  are  indicated  on 
the  title-page,  which  we  have  copied 
above. 

The  author  adds  "  A  Few  Words  on 
the  question  of  Cholera ; "  in  the  col- 
lapse of  which  Dr.  Granville  asserts  that 
Sumbul  has  been  found  pre-eminently 
efficacious.  We  rejoice  to  know  that  at 
present  we  have  no  opportunity  of  try- 
ing this  new  remedy  tor  the  last-named 
disease.  In  other  forms  of  disease  its 
virtues  will  doubtless  soon  be  ascer- 
tained, if  they  are  not  extravagantly 
lauded  after  the  fashion  of  "  certain 
cures"  for  all  cases  of  "consumption, 
asthma,  coughs,  colds,  shortness  of 
breathing,"  &c.  &c. 


yrQCCffcfng*  of  j&ocirtlt*. 

'  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE,  PARIS. 
...    July  *0,  1MO. 

New  Speculum  for  the  Mouth. 
M.  Matutxu  snbnrittedaninrtrument  which 
ha*  the  advantage,  of  being  placed  in  the 
mouth  'without  the '  necessity  of  its  being 
previously  opened  wide  for  its  admission  ; 
and  which  does  not  obscure  any  portion  of 
its  cavity,  nor  .impede  operative  pro- 
ceedings.  1 

GuttffHtfxha  iuatnumto. 

M.  Bobb*t  lead  s  report  on  a  memoir 
presented  by  M.  CUrinu,  which  spots  in 
favourable  terms  of  the  employment  of 
gutta-percha  for  the  manufacture  of  many 
surgical  instruments.  It  Bicord  agreed 
with  the  report,  with  the  exception  that  ha 
did  not  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  use 
of  gutta-percha  sounds  disposed,  less  than 
others,  to  the  formation  ox  oaieulous  de- 
posits. These,  M.  Bseord  observed,  are  de- 
pendent upon  individual  peculiarities,  and 
not  upon  the  introduction  of  instruments. 
M.  Bicord  considered  sounds  and  bougies 
of  gutta-percha  to  be  more  durable,  and  su- 
perior to  those  of  caoutchouc  or  wax. 

M.  Yelpeau  had  found  guttapercha 
bougies  to  yield  when  warmed  by  oootac* 
with  the  walls  of  the  urethra,  and  from  their 
want  of  elasticity  lose  their  shape.  The 
same  inconveniences,  M.  Yelpeau  stated, 
had  attended  the  use  of  guttapercha  pes- 
saries. 

M.  Segalas  had  found  these  sounds  and 
bougies  an  improvement  upon  those  for- 
merly in  use. 


SURGICAL  SOCIETY  OP  PARIS. 

July  SI,  1880. 

M.  Hoguthb  stated  that  the  microscopical 
examination  of  the  cutaneous  tumors  sub- 
mitted on  a  former  occasion  had  confirmed 
the  opinion  of  M.  Giraldes,  who  considered 
them  to  be  simple  hypertrophy  of  the  skin. 
The  polypus  of  the  rectum,  which  also  was 
exhibited  on  a  previous  occasion,  had  been 
examined  microscopically,  and  found  to  con- 
sist of  thickened  mucous  membrane  and 
fibrous  coat  of  the  intestine. 

Fatal  Vesical  Hantorrhage. 
M.  Vidal  read  a  report  on  a  work  by  M. 
Desormaux,  in  which  a  case  was  related  of 
a  man  who,  in  otherwise  good  health,  died 
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from  heemorrhage  into  the  bladder.  That 
organ  waa  found  filled  with  coagulated 
blood,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  a  small 
calculus.  No  disease -of  the  bladder,  pros- 
tate, or  urethra,  eould  be-fou»d  to  account 
for  the  haemorrhage;  but,  as  M.  Tidal 
obserres,  the  kidneys  an*  ureters  not  having 
been  examined,  who  knows  whether  the 
kidney  might  not  have  been  its  source  P 


ACADEMY  OF  !PABJ& 


Anno!*/**  tk*m&<f8frpiU!i,"$c; 

M.  Jomaed  submitted,  in  behalf  of  M. 
Herran,  fJH*r$#  X ajfairtt'rn  Prance,  of  the 
Xepubliaof  Caste,  3*m,i  a.  mimew  oSgrsfins 
yielded  by  a  taee.  which  ia'caJtecl  in-  that 
Country  Cedro*j  and  grows- dn  the-.  Goiw 
dillena  of  the  Andesu  -  Tbesa<  grains  are  said 
to  be.anlsdptBB  to  the  trite*  of veamnoue 
sjerpents,  tins.  They  see  «*sed"iir  doses  of 
five  or  «i»  gttinty  given  internally  is  brandy  v 
and  a  small  portion  of  their  powder  n  at 
the  same  time  applied- -to-  the  womnd-  '  M. 
Harran,  m  deaufioig  -thafa  the  properties  of 
time  grains  should  ,  hot  mvostigaaed;  stated 
that  he  had. also  employed  them  wbhsoc- 
Ojaa  inoaseaof  ague  that  favdretaaied  quinine. 

Veterinary  Surgery '.    ,  . 

M.  -Batbv  '  described  a  new  method  of  re- 
jaoviag  the  ovaries  'of  e*he#  by  an  incWon 
through  the  superior  part  of  4he  vagina; 
which  had  been  found  successful,  and  was 
not  folio  wad  by  peritonitis. 

M.Lib'bpe  (ctfBsmbeTvillerB'),  informed 
the  Academy .  that  he  had  observed-  epi- 
efenrioa  of  mnuei&a  attacking  horses,  with, 
in-  every,  respect,  Van  mm  symptoms  as 
occur  in  man. 


DUJUUK  COUNXT  MBOiPAi  4S8G0IAIK)H. 

Ah  influential  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  medical  profession  belonging  to  the  city 
of  Durham  and  the  surrounding  neighbour- 
hood was  held  last  week  at  Durham.  W. 
Green,  Esq.,  presided  on  the  occasion :  and 
it  was  unanimously  determined  that  an 
Association  should  be  formed,  to  be  called 
"The  Durham  County  Medical  Association 
for  the  prosecution  of  unqualified  Prac- 
titioners, and  for  the  suppression  of 
Quackery  in  all  its  farms,  whether  in  the 
Profession  or  out  of  it."  Resolutions, 
respecting  the  qualifictions  for  member- 
ship and  other  matters  were  passed ;  and 
after  Mr.  J.  Patrick,  had  been  appointed 
the  solicitor  and  secretary  of.  the  Associa- 
tion, the  meeting  was  adjourned  until  Mon- 
day, the  5th  of  August. 


f$o*fft«l  *ntr  Jnffrraaro  Reports. 

■ " •  ntXtliOWS*'  PRBB  "REPORTS ' 

...  .,  .  .  •  P.  .  .,  ;T  .  ■  H 
OJOea  QOCU^EIKG  IK  irSjTCJWfUJT,  COLiBCW 

•    •  Boa??!**,:  • 
Summer  SettiQ*  lj545V    .  .  -  , 
.  BT  C.H,P.  BOTJTH^.^nd, 
■  [GoHunoe*  no.]  ' 


I  j&utop*?,  hfotvt  honrw  ofler  forrik. — Tem- 
perature 70*  Bahrv 

The  body  was-  greatly  emaciated.  '  fikftt 
very  pale.  Afadossen-  proaaiaent ;  intega-> 
ments  over  it  somewhat  diatoloured.  Lrpa 
and  cheeks  very-  peJe  also.  'There  waa  a 
slight  abrasion  ot  the  skin  over  the  loft 
kneo-ioint,  j  no  ©demo  or  agor  mortis. 
Musclea  pale  and  flabby. 

The  brain  was  not  examined. 
'  On  opening  the  trunk,  the  lungs  were 
found  collapsed.  The  liver  seemed  to  ex- 
tend about  one'  inch  below  the  margin  of 
the  Tibs.  The  abdominal  contents  found 
to"  be'  closely  agglutinated  together  by  re- 
cent- lymph,  confalnmg-  abdut  Jviij.  of 
serum.  About  three  or' four  inches  above 
the  margin  of  the  pubis1  a1  perforation  of 
the  small  intestine  was- vlsftla  '  About  one' 
or  two  menus above' tin*,'  two- other  spots',' 
where  the  peritoneal  covering  alone  war 
entire.  Around  -the.  eonkptete  perforation 
before  noticed,  some  fajoal  matter  was  found; 
to  have  escaped  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdswi 
men.  These  appearances,  however,  will  be 
more  closely  described  immediately, 
•  The  left  pleura  contained  about  $j.  of. 
fluid.  The  left  lung  itself  was  soft  and 
pale,  studded  with  tubercles  of  recent  for- 
mation, soft,  plump,  and  pale  in  colour.. 
There  were  several  small  cavities  at  the. 
apex,  about  the  size  of  small  beans,  con-! 
tabling  broken-un  yellow  tubercle.  In  the 
lower  lobe  several  small  clustered  tubercles 
existed,  with  congestion  around  them. 

The  apex  of  the  right  lung  was  firmly  ad- 
herent. There  waa  a  large  cavity,  about 
the  sue  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  two  or  three 
smaller  openings  into  it,  containing  a  little 
grey  softened  tubercle,  but  no  large  bronchi 
entering  into  it.  The  apex  to  the  feel  waa 
consolidated,  and  the  substance  of  the 
lung  at  this  part,  except  the  innermost  por- 
tion, appeared  to  be  infiltrated  with  solid 
matter.  The  inner  surface  of  the  apex  was 
of  a  dark  grey  colour,  with  scarcely  any 
tubercle.  The  middle  lobe  contained  also 
a  large  cavity :  the  lower  lobe  was  thinner, 
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and  also  contained  soft  tubercle.  Weight 
SxiT*. 

Some  of  the  bronchial  glands  were  tu- 
berculous, others  not,  and  several  contain- 
ing carbonaceous  matter,  with  a  little  cre- 
taceous grit. 

Heart  was  small;  left  ventricle  some- 
what contracted.  The  right  auricle  con- 
tained a  polypus.  Otherwise  the  structure 
of  the  heart  was  healthy.   Weight  Jviij. 

On  examining  the  abdomen  more  care- 
fully, the  intestines  were  found  to  be  all 
agglutinated,  of  a  greyish  yellow  colour ; 
but  the  adhesions  appeared  recent,  and 
could  be  readily  torn  through.  A  quantity 
of  fine  granular  tuberculous  points  were 
found  studded  over  the  peritoneal  surface, 
varying  from  the  finest  points  to  the  size  of 
large  pins'  heads,  or  small  peas ;  over  the 
peritoneal  surface  covering  the  right  kidney 
they  were  larger.  In  the  right  iliac  fossa 
there  were  Jij.  to  Jiij.  of  fetid  muddy-look- 
ing serum,  on  removing  which  four  patches 
of  ulceration  were  seen  in  the  ilium,  two 
of  which  had  opened  in  the  peritoneal  sac, 
and  allowed  the  contents  of  the  gut  to 
escape.  Situated  opposite,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  transverse  ramus  of  the  pubis, 
there  was  an  adhesion,  which,  on  being 
severed,  exhibited  an  ulceration  of  the  in- 
testine at  this  part,  which  had  proceeded 
to  perforation.  The  upper  surface  of  the 
liver  was  adherent  to  the  diaphragm ;  the 
intestines  generally  so  soft  as  to  tear  with 
the  slightest  force. 

The  liver  contained  a  good  deal  of  bile. 
The  under  surface  was  of  a  dark  slate 
colour;  the  upper  surface  was  studded 
with  fine  granular  tubercles,  but  which  ap- 
peared to  be  confined  to  the  capsule,  and 
not  in  its  substance,  as  they  came  away 
easily,  and  could  be  separated  with  it.  The 
pale  spots  of  the  liver  were  of  larger  size 
than  usual,  and  the  structure  generally 
coarse,  and  otherwise  unhealthy ;  the 
upper  surface  generally  softer  than  the 
under.  On  cutting  through  the  substance 
of  the  Uver  there  were  here  snd  there 
some  white  spots,  which  at  first  resembled 
tubercle,  but  on  closer  inspection  appeared 
to  be  only  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  cut 
through,  thickened  and  tinged  with  bile 
by  the  biliary  duct.  The  gall-bladder  was 
full  of  bile.   Weight  31bs.  Jxiv. 

Kidney i. — Left  supra-renal  capsule  much 
larger  than  usual  The  upper  surface  of 
the  left  kidney  had  a  little  the  appearance 
of  coarse  mottling,  and  here  and  there 
alight  points  of  cacoplaatio  deposits  in  a 
separate  form.  The  structure  of  the  kid- 
ney was  generally  coarse.   Weight  *iv. 

The  peritoneal  surface  of  the  right  kid- 
ney was  covered  with  tubercular  deposits, 
varying  from  the  smallest  siie  to  that  of  a 
hemp-seed.  The  upper  layer  of  the  capsule 


was  not  adherent ;  the  under  was  quite  so, 
and  could  not  be  removed.  The  texture 
throughout  was  coarse.   Weight  yna. 

The  tpleen  was  quite  healthy,  only  a 
little  larger  than  usuaL 

The  stomach.— The  organ  appeared  some- 
what opaque,  and  the  surface  a  little  soft- 
ened.  The  isolated  pyloric  glands  were 
more  conspicuous  than  usual,  but  there 
were  no  signs  of  inflammatory  redness  or 
ulceration  about  the  mucous  membrane. 

Small  intestines. — The  ulcerations  began 
in  the  duodenum,  and  there  was  an  im- 
mense mass  of  hardened  mesenteric  glands 
filled  with  tubercular  matter  attached  be* 
bind. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum  the  peri- 
toneal covering  was  found  to  contain  in  ito 
substance  several  tubercular  masses,  which 
could  be  turned  out,  and  were  cheesy- 
looking  in  appearance.  In  addition,  these 
were  many  opaque  patches,  with  recent 
and  tuberculous  granular  matter.  These 
patches,  in  by  far  the  greater  number,  cor- 
responded to  ulcerations  within  the  gut, 
and  portion!  could  be  traced  along  the 
vessels. 

The  internal  mucous  membrane  pre- 
sented the  following  appearances : — 

Beginning  in  the  duodenum  there  wera 
several  separate  ulcers,  varying  from  the 
size  of  a  bean  to  two  inches  in  length,  and 
one  broad.  These  ulcers  were  situated  at 
the  portion  where  the  mesentery  is  at- 
tached, and  spread  transversely  to  the  axis 
of  the  intestine.  In  no  parts  of  the  ileum 
or  jejunum  was  there  three  inches  of  the 
intestinal  tract  free  from  them.  The  edges 
of  some  of  these  were  quite  pale ;  others, 
again,  were  more  vascular.  Some  of  the 
edges,  again,  were  quite  hard,  and  appeared] 
to  consist  of  tuberculous  matter  still  re* 
maining.  In  most  of  these,  the  mucous, 
submucous,  and  muscular  coats,  seemed  to 
be  completely  eaten  through  by  the  ulcera- 
tion, the  peritoneal  only  remaining  entire. 
Where  perforation  had  occurred,  the  edges 
of  the  peritoneal  surface  corresponding 
were  ragged.  In  some  of  the  ulcers,  espe- 
cially the  smaller,  the  edges  of  the  tubercu- 
lar mass  were  seen  softening,  the  tubercle 
existing  in  largest  quantity  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  colon. 

Large  intestines. — The  ilio-oolic  valve 
was  remarkably  ulcerated,  and  of  a  dark 
colour.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
ascending  colon  there  were  three  patches  of 
ulceration— one  about  two  inches  by  one, 
just  above  the  valve ;  another  four  inches 
lower  down,  of  the  same  size ;  and  the  third 
about  the  size  of  a  bean,  in  position  inter- 
mediate between  the  two  others;  the  long' 
diameter  of  all  the  ulcerations  woe  placed 
transversely  to  the  amis  of  the  intestine*. 
The  rest  of  the  colon  was  remarkably  free 
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from  ulcerations  or  cicatrices;  indeed, 
quite  healthy. 

The  clutters  of  mesenteric  gland*  at- 
tached were  all  in  a  tuberculous  state,  vary* 
ing  from  the  size  of  half  a  hen's  egg  to 
that  of  a  pea.  Some  of  these  were  quite  of 
a  cartilaginous  hardness. 

The  bladder  was  full  of  urine,  high- 
coloured,  sp.  gr.  1018 ;  no  albumen.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  ascending  aorta  con- 
tained a  fibrinous  clot  of  a  quantity  of 
dark  black  fluid  bood.  There  were  no 
eacoplastic  deposits  in  any  part  of  it,  or  in 
the  iliac  arteries. 

Microscopical  Appearance*  of  the  Tuber- 
cle*. Examined  by  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Wllr 
ixuia.   (400  diameters.) 

No.  1. — Cut  from  the  yelloweit  part  of  a 
clutter  of  miliary  tubercle*  taken  from  the 
left  lung. — It  contained  clustered  granules 
of  irregular  shape  and  size,  with  a  few  long 
waring  fibres  here  and  there  to  be  traced 
amongst  them. 

No.  2. — Squtezedfrom  the  tofteit part  of 


a  aolid  yellow  tubercle  in  the  left  lung.—* 
Granules  clustered,  as  in  No.  1,  but  with- 
out any  trace  of  fibre,  and  a  few  more  oil 
globules,  breaking  down  readily  with 
water. 

No.  3. — Squeezed  from  the  centre  of  a 
yellow  man  in  the  mesentery. — Same  ap- 
pearances as  No.  2. 

No.  4. — Cut  from  a  semi-opaque  granu- 
lation in  the  peritoneum  over  the  right  kid' 
ney. — Granules  closely  impacted  in  a  few 
fibres. 

No.  5. — Cut  from  an  opaque  granular 
deposit  under  the  peritoneal  turf  ace  cover- 
ing the  small  intettine  near  an  ulcer. — The 
same  as  No.  4,  but  with  less  trace  of  fibres. 

There  was  no  appearance  of  pus  globules 
in  any  of  the  five  specimens  examined. 

I  had  also  an  opportunity  of  examining 
under  the  microscope  several  portions  of 
the  tubercles,  and  they  agreed  in  every  re- 
spect with  Dr.  Williams's  account.  I  only 
observed,  however,  the  fibres  very  dis- 
tinctly in  one  specimen,  and  that  taken 
from  the  lung. 
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Sekasks.— The  above  is  a  most  inte- 
resting case  of  perverted  or  nial-nutrition, 
well  illustrating  the  influence  of  such  a 
state  in.  determining  the  formation,  of 
aplastic*,  and.  tuberoulous  matter,  where, 
under  ordinary,  circumstance*, .  lymph 
would  Mve, been,  effused.  . 

IHagnQMiti — The  principal  complaints- 
made  by  this  patient  on  bis  admission  had 
reference  to  his  stomach,  ,  He  experienced- 
hoe  a  feeling,,  of.  uneasiness,  sometime*, 
amounting .  to. ; severe ,  pain, .  after  eating, 
There,  was  tenderness  at  the  epigastrhua, 
nausea,  lose of, appetite,  flatulewc.  These., 
symptoms  might  be  referred  to  three,  con-, , 
dittos -.o£  ^h»,;»tQinaoh— M»  wn«?k  gas- 
trodyui%  pr.  gaatrakji»i  2d,  objrouio  gastf i- . 
tiaj  3d,  organic  disease. 

New,  the  present  symptoms  were  more 
those  of  gesferiti*,  t.  in  the  early  history,  of 
tbe  case  perhaps  it was  only.gaetrodjuia, 
the  pain  being.  rekeyed  .by.  warm  drinks., 
Now,  however,  the  reverse  was  the  case: 
warm  drinks  increased,  but  cold  relieved 
the  pain.  These  ere  symptoms  of  gastritis. 
Moreover,  the  tongue  waa  dry,  zed,  and- 
lohulated :  in  gastrodynia  •  it  ia  usually 
pale  and  furred-,  and  may.  be  moist.  It  has 
moreover  anoadematoua  land  of  look,  not. 
here  remarked. ,  .Moreover,  the  nature  of- 
his  ooeupatjen  was  such  as  might  give  rise 
to  chronic  gastritis.  ■  His  gams  had  a  blue 
line  upon,  them,  which  an  exosea  of  lead  in 
the  constitution  produces.  Now  one  of 
the  prepertrosof  lead  is  that, of  an  irritant 
poison.  There-was,  moreover,  .very  much 
thoat.  There  waa  therefore  very  clearly 
gastritis  .present^-  yet  it  could  not  be  con- 
siderable. -  Thepalae  was  not .  quickened  j 
the-  akin  was  eopl  and,  moist ;  and  there 
waa  no  aetual, vomiting.  . 

But  there  waa  also  certainly  something 
more  than  mere  gastritis.  Here  was  a 
'patient  very  much  emaciated,  with  the  ab- 
domen very  prominent  and  large.  More- 
over, there  was  habitual  oostiveness.  By 
reference  to  the  previous  history,  moreover, 
there  had  probably  been  melema.  Here 
were  marked  symptoms  of  organic  disease. 
Was  it,  however,  tuberculous  or  cancerous  ? 
first,  in  regard  to  the  latter  supposition : 
no  tumor  or  ulceration  could  be  detected  in 
the  stomach;  and,  although  hia  face  was 
sallow,  yet  it  did  not  bear  the  marked  sal- 
lowness  of  cancer.  It  is  true,  in  tabes,  the 
stools  are  not  usually  bloody  ;  but  where 
ulceration  co-exists  in  the  intestine,  even  in 
tabes  this  result  would  necessarily  be  ob- 
served. Moreover,  the  thoracic  symptoms 
were  rather  those  of  tubercle  than  cancer. 
There  were  some  signs  of  consolidation  in 
the  upper  lobe  of  the  right  lung.  It  was 
duller  on  percussion,  and  the  expiration 
was  too  loud.  The  pain  on  respiration  o 
dyspnoea  waa  trifling.   Now  cancer  of  tbe 


lung  is  a  very  rate  disease ;  and  in  caneer,. 
moreover,  the  dyspncea  is  usually  more 
marked,  and.  the  pain  greater.  Than  his 
heeeditary  predisposition  might  be  consi- 
dered as  phthisical.  His  father  died  from, 
bursting  a>  bloodvessel  {phthisis  ?).  In  ad-  • 
dittos,  he  .had-  bees  exposed  to  causes 
favourable  to  the  production  of  tuberculous 
gBfljwtha.  n  • «    -  -..-„., 

On  tb»  other  hand,  his  lather's  death 
might  have  resulted  ■  from .  hemutemesis.. 
He  huneetf  denied  .his  family  were  con- 
eufeptive  or.  soooftdous.  His  pulse  wss 
aturvirM  regarded,  freouency;  he  had 
ever,  had  hssmctptysts»t  nor  wee  he  liable/ 
•to  coughs.   •:  . 

Uet,  wbsle.  ft  eotdd  no*  be.  positively, 
stated  be  <  bad  nofe  osneer.of.fche  lung  or 
istemaph,  the  weight,  of  evidence  seemed  to  • 
be>0n,itbe  side  of  toberole.  ..  >   . , 

II.  There  . was, alsp  some  hepatic  conges-, 
tion,  as  indicated  Iiy  the  increased  dulnesft, 
on.pereusaiou,09er..thi8  region, 

Tf#tfmenLr~TUe  indications  were  three- 
fold-r-let,  to  regulate-  the  bowels,-  the  con-, 
tinned  oonetipation  o|  widen  might  have? 
hade,  considerable-  share  in  the  production  r 
of  ,tfae. gastric  symptoms  2d,  to  palliate,, 
:and,  if  po»ible,  to. remote  the  gaatric.aifec- 
tion»  by  direct  means,;  34*  -the  extreme 
weakness  and  emaciation  of  the  patient  im- 
plied the  necessity  «f  supporting  bun*  aa 
w«U  as  of  improving  .the  general  tone-  of. 
hia  habit.-  This*  however,  could  not  ber 
attempted,  until  the  second  indication  waa 
fulfilled,  end  the  irrit ability  of  the  stomach, 
in  some  measure  subdued-  .,      ,  ,. 

To  fulfil  the-  first  mdieation,  he  waa. 
purged  with,  calomel  and  oolooynth,  and 
oastor-oU.at-dUferent  times.  To  fulfil  the 
second,  Prussia  acid  and  carbonate  of  soda 
given.  This  mix  tare  experience  has  shown 
to  be  peculiarly  serviceable  in  cases  of  gas- 
traigia,  or  chronic  gastritis,  and  not  only 
to  lull  the  pain,  but  also  the  general  sensi- 
bility, and  thus  to  give  time  for  the  use  of 
measures  more  calculated  to. produce  a  per- 
manent impression  upon  the  system.  To> 
fulfil  the  third,  he  waa  first  put  upon  low 
diet,  which,  as  tbe  gradual  improvement 
in  the  stomach  symptoms  took  place,  waa 
superseded  by  middle  diet,  and  finally  » 
chop  daily. 

But  the  complication  of  organic  disease 
could  not  be  overcome  j.  and  thus,  although 
the  treatment  employed  was  so  successful 
that  all  pain  at  the  stomach  ceased,  the 
sensation  of  fulness  after  eating  disap- 
peared, the  liver  resumed  its  natural  size, 
the  night  sweats  were  leas  copious,  and  he 
was  even  enabled  to  get  up, — still  the  or- 
ganic disease  progressed  with  fearful  strides 
both  in  the  lungs  and  9toinach,  and  very 
soon  all  hopes  of  his  recovery  were  given 
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Fire*  the  oMtor-oil  seemed  to  disagree 
with  him.  This  is  by  no  menu  an  un- 
usual occurrence.  With  some  persons  it 
always  produces  these  results.  The  pads 
in  the  stomach  returned,  though  perhaps-  it 
was  not  quite  so  bad  as  on  his  admiaswn. 

The  symptoms  on  the  5th  were  peon* 
Early  interesting.  It  was-  observed  the 
voce/  fremiti*  was  transmitted  through  the 
abdominal  parietes.  This  -would  neces- 
sarily imply  a  direct  solid  oommtmication 
between  the  hmg  endtae  abdomen,  through 
'which  the  sound  could  be  ccmtmtwusry 
centered.  The  most  probable  explanation 
was  the  presence  of  taberole'in  the  fungi, 
and  tabes  mesenteriea.  Theenlarged  gjscnds, 
however,  eoald  riot  be  then  detected,  owing 
perhaps  in  a  great  measure-to  the  tympanP 
tie  state  of  the  abdomen  ';  nor  did  the  ex- 
amination of  the  back,  by  making  the  pa* 
tient  lie  on  his  belly,  throw  any  more  light 
oil  the  diagnosis.  The  examination  made 
on  the  8th,  however,  did,  and  was  condu- 
cive as  to  the  increase  of  tin  tubercular 
disease  in  the  hmg.  At  first,  as  hex)  been 
seen,  the  right  side  had  bean  duller  than 
the  left ;  then,  however,  the  expiration  wae 
only  heard.  Now,  howerer,  both- to  front 
and  behind,  it  was  tubular.  The  'reso- 
nance, it  was  true,  was  still'  considerable, 
but  bis  extreme  emaciation  explained  tins: 
As  the  pain  at  the  stomach  was  no  better, 
a  bhster  was  applied,  and  the  dose  of  the 
hydroeyanie  acid'  increased. 1  It  is  inte- 
resting to  note,  that  notwithstanding  the 
serious  complications  that  occurred  subse- 
quently in  the  course  of  this  patient's  dis- 
ease, yet  that  as  a  result  of  tins  treatment 
no  pain  was  again  felt  after  eating,  and  the 
only  inoonrenieneewas  occasionally  a  little 
fulness.  As  the  eauae  progressed,  however, 
other  more  unfavourable  symptoms  pre* 
sen  ted  themselves.  One  of  these  was  sleep- 
lessness, to  remove  which,  first  hyoscyamus 
subsequently  morphia,  were  given,  but  with 
little  benefit.  His  debility  and  emaciation 
increased.  Aphtha)  were  farmed  on  his 
feugue  and  inside  his  cheeks,  depending, 
no  doubt,  on  the  general  atony  and  ca- 
chexia present.   Bark  was  therefore  given. 

On  the  16th  his  countenance  began  to 
assume  a  very  peculiar  expression  j  tho- 
roughly deprived  of  the  slightest  anxiety, 
and  expressrre  of  the  greatest  mdifferenoe. 
This  character  of  the  countenance  we  have 
noticed  on  several  occasions  where  most  ex- 
tensive organic  disease  was  present.  Symp- 
toms of  tubercular  peritonitis  accordingly 
soon  presented  themselves.  Ascites  with* 
out  pain  occurred.  On  the  16th  those  of 
ulceration  of  theinteetincswere  superadded : 
a  large  quantity  of  blood  was  passed  by 
stool.  From  its  appearance,  most  of  it 
being  dark  and  pitchy,  it  was  inferred  the 
greater  part  came  from  the  upper  portion  of 


the  intestinal  tract.  The  presence,  how- 
ever, of  clots  of  a  more  florid  colour  also 
seemed  to  indicate  that  some  of  it  might 
also  come  from  the  lower  portion  of  the 
small  intestine,  or  upper  part  cf  the  lung. 
The  question  again  presented  itself— was 
it  carcinomatous  or  tubercular  ulceration  P 
In  support  of  the  first  there1  was  only  the 
fetid  odour  which  was  supposed  at  the  time 
to  resemble  that  of  cancer.  What,  how- 
ever, has  been  said  before,  applies  equally 
wall  here  again.  The  weight  of  evidence 
was  in  favour  of  tubercle.  In  tabes  me- 
senteriea, moreover,  the  stools  are  very 
offimsive. 

On  the  17th'  the  hsjmorrhage  agam  re* 
curred,  and  for  the  first  time,  owing  to  the 
lees  tympanitic  state  of  abdomen,  some- 
thing like  a  reraer  was  detected  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  pylorus.  Now  here  was  a 
pnathng  symptom,  sappe«i»r  the  diagnosis 
above  given  to  be  correct.  Could  this  not 
have  been  cancer  of  the  pylorus  F  But  the 
negative  even1  here  seemed  to  be  the  more 
probable  opinion.  Cancer  of  'tJhe  stomach 
usually  produces'  sickness '  and  vomiting ; 
pain,  moreover,  is  at  this-  advanced  stage 
afcnoet  invariably  present;  8.  This  tumor 
simply  have  been  enlarged  mesen- 
teric glands,  which  M.  Ouersant  believes  ia 
a  disease  equally  common  in  the  adult  aa 
in  the  child.  Moreover,  the  same  objec- 
tions before  made  appHed  with  equal  force 
at  present. 

The  blood  evacuated  en  the  17th  was  less 
pitchy .  As,  however,  it  contained  but 1  eery 
little  fiecal  matter,  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  give  him  a  gentle  purgative.  This  pub 
him  to  severe  pain.  On  the  Hit  diarrheas 
set  in,  with  copious  loss  of  blood.  At  one 
time,  moreover,  most  acute  pain  was  felt  at 
one  spot,  accompanied  with  great  famfeMss, 
widen  lasted  two  hours.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  wine,  but  particularly  of  opium, 
he  was  recovered  and  relieved  for  the  time. 
Viewing  this  symptom  in  connexion  with 
his  previous  sufferings,  it  appeared  proba- 
ble that  perforation  of  the  intestine  had  oc- 
curred ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  here 
the  beneficial  effect  of  the  opium,  given  even 
in  small  doses,  in  relieving  this  pain  for  the 
time.  The  same  night,  however,  a  second 
perforation  seems  to  have  occurred,  in 
which  the  collapse  was  more  marked,  and 
which  proved  fatal.  Throughout  the  pa- 
tient's illness  there  appeared  to  be  no  dis- 
ease of  the  kidney.  The  urine  was  sufficient 
in  quantify ;  the  excreted  solid  matter  not 
defective,  and  bearing  a  fair  proportion  to 
the  ingests  taken.  Purpurine,  so  often  de- 
tected in  phthisis,  was  absent.  The  urine, 
indeed,  gave  with  nitric  acid  some  abnormal 
blue  reactions ;  but  when  heated  it  was  un- 
affected by  hydrochloric  acid.  Uric  soil 
crystals  ware  present ;  but  dyspepsia  is  a 
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.  oomtaon  muss  of  their  occurrence,  and 
.  their  presence,  therefore,  in  no  way  facili- 
tated the  diagnosis.  1 
The  post-mortem  appearances  were  fall 
,  of  interest. 

1.  Tabes  mesenteries  was  found,  and  ad- 
vanoed  even  to  the  ttataof  ulceration.  The 

•  insidious  nature  of  the  attack  is  curious. 
During  the  first  weeks  of  his  residence  in 

■  the  hospital  the  symptoms -were  almost  en- 

■  tirely  confined  to  the  stomach.  After  death 
this  organ  appeared  least  affected;  there 

.  might  indeed  hare  been  a  slight  amount  of 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  as 
indicated  by  the  somewhat  opaque  ruga 

.  and  softening ;  but  the  inflammation  in  the 
intestines  was  probably  then  also  equally 

•  and  even  more  advanced,  and  yet  they  were 

■  remarkably  free  from  pain,  and  all  diar- 
rheal was  absent.  Either,  therefore,  we 
must  suppose  that  the  ulceration  and  in- 
flammation of  the  intestines  only  occurred 
at  a  late  period,  and  progressed  with  great 
rapidity,  to  account  for  the  absence  of  pain 
at  first ;  or  that  the  disease  woe  in  some 
respects  masked  by  the  presence  of  lead  in 
the  system,  producing  constipation,  and 

-  thus  accounting  for  the  absence  of  diar- 
rhoea. 

2.  In  relation  to  the  phthisis  present. 
If  we  except  the  emaciation ,  and  hectic,  and 
.  tiie  night  sweats,  all  of  which  might  have 

-  been  produced  by  the  tabes,  the-  symptoms 
of  phthisis  were  certainly  less  marked 

.  during  life  than  we  should  hare  been  led  to 
expect  from  the  post-mortem  appearances. 
There  was  no  cough  or  dyspnoea.  There 
had  never  been  any  hiemoptysia.  The  pulse 
was  remarkably  slow  ana  regular.  More- 
over, the  dulness  was  never  very  great, 
.  though  sufficient  to  denote  disease  in  the 
.  upper  lobes  of  both  lung.  This  is  explained 

•  by  the  degree  of  emaciation.  Two  cavities 
,  were  found  in  the  right  lung.  The  re*  pirn  - 
.  tioo  had  never  been  cavernous  or  gurgling 
daring  life;  simply  bronchial,  and  that 

■  only  towards  the  last  days  of  his  illness. 

■  The  rapidity  with  which  the  disease  pro* 

•  grossed  may  explain  this  in  some  measure. 
Perhaps,  hod  he  been  examined  on  the  day 
of  his  death,  it  bad  been  oavemous ;  but 
apart  from  this  suggestion,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  Laennee  hud  too  much  stress  on 
cavernous  respiration  as  being  always  pre- 
sent where  a  cavity  existed.   All  the  signs 

-of  a  cavity  may  be  present,  and  yet  there 
may  be  no  canty,  and  vice  Tens.  A  sim- 
ple bronchus  abscess,  surrounded  by  cen- 

i  eoliaoted  lung,  will  give  rise  to  cavernous 

-  respiration,  especially  'if  a  large  bronchus, 
ana  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  trachea, 
from  which  indeed  the  sound  may  he  occa- 
sionally transmitted.    Moreover,  if  no  large 

.  bronchus  open  in  a  cavity,  and  mora  espe- 
cially if  the  eavity  be  not  very  large,  no  ca- 


vernous respiration  will  be  heard.  This 
was  the  ease  here. 

8.  We  have  already  noticed  more  than 
once  the  transmission  of  the  tqosI  fremitus 
through  the  abdominal  walls.  The  post- 
mortem appearances  explain  satisfactorily 
this  phenomenon.  The  posterior  part  of 
the  hugs  wee  consolidated,  along  the 
spine, :  continuously  with  the  enlarged  me- 
senteric glands,  which,  by  their  projection 
anteriorly r  sod  connexion  with  the  liver, 
afforded  a  continuity  of  solid  matter  to  the 
abdominal  psaetes  for  the  transmission  of 
sound. 

4.  The  extrssne  sapidity  with  which  the 
disease  progressed,  though  already  more 
than  once  incidentally  alluded  to,  may  be 
especially  insisted  upon  as  most  remarkable 
in  this  case-.  No  ease  could  more  beauti- 
fully illustrate  the  occurrence  of  disease 
from  perverted  nutrition,  and  the  insidious 
nature  of  such  affections  generally,  with  so 
few  prominent  symptoms,  so  that  scarcely 
a  portion  of  the  vital  organs  shall  remain  un- 
affected, and  yet  the  patient,  till  but  within 
a  very  few  days  of  his  death,  shall  not  com- 
plain ;  so  little  do  material  sensations  or 
mental  feeling  appear  to  be  connected 
with  it 

Clataet. — L  Predisposing.  Of  the  gastric 
affect  km ;  o.  The  previous  attack  of  dys- 
pepsia. This,  by  debilitating  an  organ  pre- 
viously healthy,  would  render  it  more  ob- 
noxious to  a  second  attack . 

b.  Imperfect  nourishment.  While  a  con- 
fectioner he  had  eaten  at  very  irregular  in- 
tervals, sad  chiefly  articles  of  confectionery. 
Lately,  since  his  misfortunes,  his  food  ap- 
peared to  have  been  bad  in  kind. 

e.  His  occupation  as  a  painter.  Lead  is 
also  an  irritant.  Moreover,  painters  gene- 
rally are  liable  to  disorders  of  the  nutritive 
functions. 

d.  His  residence  damp  and  close. 

e.  Mental  anxiety :  a  very  powerful  de- 
bilitating cause. 

/.  HertttitsrfprtdUpomtion.—ma  father 
probably  died  of  phthisis.  All  these  causes, 
by  affecting  bis  strength,  and  weakening 
his  constitution  gesierally,  would  equally 
act  as  predisposing  causes  to  the  occurrence 
of  the  tubercular  affeotkma  in  the  lungs  and 
abdomen. 

MseUmg  crass. — The  general  opinion  at 
the  present  day  of  the  occurrence  of  tabes 
mssenterica  seems  to  be,  that  the  glands 
only  become  affected  after  the  mucous  mem- 
brane has  been  so.  This  man  certainly  ap- 
pears to  have  suffered  first  from  gastritis, 
probably  also  from  the  inflammation  of 
themnoout  nMBnbnneof  theintsetises.  This 
primary  affection  may  therefore  be  eonai- 
daredas  the  exciting  oause  of  the  tabes. 

In  accordance  with  Louis'  remark,  the 
abdomen  being  affected  with  tabes,  the  . 
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lunga  were  also  found  diseased.    How  fkr 

the  one  might  be  considered  as  the  effect  of 
the  other,  don  not  appear.  No  distinct 
4QMMDW  cause,  except  the  combined  influ- 
ence of  the  predisposing,  could  be  traced. 

Prosimate  e— Of  a»e?  pathology, — This 
waa  a  disease  developed  in  its  purest  form. 
It  was  albuminous  granular  matter,  desti- 
tute of  cells  and  fibres,  which  form  the  true 
matter  of  organisation.  The  plasma  of  the 
blood  was  too  degraded  to  form  port  of 
living  structure,  therefore  injuring  these 
parte  on  which  it  was  effused,  and  causing 
obstruction. 

2.  The  situation  explained  farther  the 
rapidity  of  its  progress.  The  deposit  took 
place  chiefly  in  the  intestinal  canal  and 
mesentery  5  thus,  by  attacking  and  impeding 
the  functions  of  the  principal  organs  of 
nutrition,  causing  starvation  of  the  body. 

3.  This  defective  nutrition  will  in  some 
measure  account  for  Hie  pain  and  inflam- 
mation being  so  disproportionate  to  the 
amount  of  disease  present.  The  distressing 
and  harassing  symptoms  of  many  oases  of 
phthisis  do  not  depend  on  tubercle  alone, 
but  chiefly  on  congestion  and  inflammation 
of  the  surrounding  parts.  Withdraw  this 
inflammation  or  congestion,  as  by  deri- 
Tsnts,  counter-irritation,  local  depletion, 
the  symptoms  are  at  once  alleviated.  Here, 
however,  the  blood  was  so  poor  in  quality, 
and  so  deficient  in  plastic  material,  that  the 
inflammation  was  therefore  but  very  limited. 
Although  in  his  ease  the  most  formida- 
ble lesion  that  can  ooem?  was  present, 
perforation,  its  symptoms  were  by  no  means 
well  marked,  perhaps  from  the  same  reason. 
The  inflammation  (if  indeed  it  might  not 
rather  be  considered  a  non-inflammatory 
softening)  that  gave  rise  to  the  original  ul- 
ceration, waa  trifling  and  very  limited,  pro- 
bably from  the  same  cause. 

Prognosis. — The  suspicion  which  existed 
from  the  first  as  to  the  presence  of  organic 
disease  was  un favourable ;  as,  however,  he  j 
at  first  appeared  so  completely  to  improve, 
it  was  hoped  he  might  nave  recovered  at 
least  from  bis  present  attack.  This  hope, 
as  the  case  progressed,  was  soon  abandoned. 
The  fearful  rapidity  with  which  both  the 
abdominal  and  thoracic  complications  ad- 
vanced, justified  the  most  unfavourable  ap- 
prehensions. The  occurrence  of  the  he- 
morrhage assured  a  fatal  termination. 


TKM  CHOLSBA  AT  1CALTA. 

L*ttehs  from  Malta  of  the  28th  nit.  state 
that  the  cholera  is  somewhat  on  the  decline 
there.  Eight  died  of  the  troops  sent  to 
Fort  Chambray,  Goto,  and  the  same  num- 
ber are  in.  The  44th  Regiment  has  lost 
65  men,  10  women,  and  9  children  .The 
69th  lost  only  one,  a  sergeant ;  the  Artil- 
lery only  three  men. 


pteWcal  ZxUU  ant)  Xnqutttff. 

KILKENNY  SUMMER  ASSIZES. 
ralylMO. 

Trial  for  txnrder  bj  poisoning  with  eerre- 
stes  subhmate — Local  and  general  effect* 
of  the  poison — Death  as  fifteen  days— 
SoluHiity  of  eorrostse  sublimate  in  spirit 
— Mercury  not  detected  in  tho  hod*. 
— Conviction  in  the  absence  of  chemical 
evidence. 

[The  subjoined  case  is  of  great  interest  in 
medical  jurisprudence.  The  mode  in  which 
the  medical  evidence  waa  given  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  gentlemen  engaged  as  wit- 
nesses for  the  prosecution.] 

Michael  Walsh  was  charged  with  the 
murder  of  Simon  Power,  a  bailiff  holding  a 
distress  on  his  premises  on  the  80th  August, 
1849,  by  admmistermg  to  him  a  deadly  mer- 
curial salt  in  whiskey.  The  prosecution  was 
conducted  by  Messrs.  Scott  and  Sansaee 
and  the  prisoner  waa  defended  by  Messrs. 
Harris  and  Armstrong. 

The  general  evidence  for  the  prosecution 
established  that  the  prisoner  aaked  the  de- 
ceased and  a  witness,  Murphy,  to  take  some 
whiskey.  Murphy  felt  a  pain  in  his  stomach, 
after  swallowing  about  a  tea-cupful,  which 
waa  poured  out  for  him  by  prisoner.  In 
about  ten  minutes  afterwards,  prisoner  called 
the  deceased  to  him,  and  according  to  the 
evidence,  the  deceased  most  have  taken  aoup 
of  whiskey,  while  alone  with  the  prisoner. 

In  a  few  minutes,  he  became  sick,  and 
although  able  to  walk  home  with  Murphy, 
he  was  very  ill.  Murphy  deposed  that  he 
did  not  perceive  anything  remarkable  in  the 
taste  of  the  whiskey  which  he  swallowed. 
The  condition  of  the  deceased  (Power)  is 
thus  described  by  his  daughter. 
Anastetia  Poweresjunined—  I  am  daughter 
of  Simon  Power ;  I  remember  his  coming 
home  from  being  keeping  at  the  prisoner's  ; 
he  came  at  six  in  the  morning  with  James 
Murphy ;  he  was  vomiting ;  he  want  to  bed} 
he  continued  very  bad  during  the  whole  of 
that  day ;  the  vomiting  continued  until  ha 
died,  in  fifteen  days  afterwards  3  Dr.  Boyd 
attended  him  a  week  after  he  was  ill ;  he 
was  very  often  sick  and  vomiting  during 
that  week;  he  was  not  able  for  that  week  to 
go  about  his  business  :  every  bit  of  him  was) 
sore ;  his  mouth  was  sore  and  scalding,  and 
the  flesh  inside  his  mouth  would  come  away 
when  he  was  spitting ;  I  could  puflout  the 
flesh  and  it  was  black ;  his  teeth  were  also 
black,  the  odour  of  his  breath  was  most 
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offensive ;  the  water  from  his  month  was 
green  and  thick  ;  it  was  often  coloured 
bloody ;  he  complained  of  pains  catting  him 
in  the  bowels,  and  of  pains  in  his  head ;  be- 
fore he  died  lamps  of  lard  like  cam*  from 
his  stomach;  the  day  he  came  home  his 
cheeks  were  yellow ;  after  soma  time  his 
head  and  cheeks  s  welled  up  and  became  red ; 
the  middle  of  his  tongue  was  white,  and  the 
borders  red;  he  Would  start  up  when 
asleep  and  bawl  as  if  in  a  fright ;  the  first 
week  his  feet  were- warm  and- sore,  and  they 
got  coM  the  last  week.  Crot**ram  ined— 
My  father  ate  his  sapper  on  the  night  of 
Wednesday  before  he  got  sick ;  he  ate  peas 
for  supper  ?'  he  never  went  about  bis  busi- 
ness after  that  Thursday.  Re-examined— 
The  sapper  of  peas  was  a  Usual  one: 

To  the  Jury-iMy  father  had  never  had 
all  those  symptoms  before ;  (he  also  .had 
purging  mixed  with  bipod). 

To  the  Court — 'During  the  first  week  he 
sever  went' out  •  he  never  could  hare  gone 
to  Walsh's  ground  to  keep. 
—  Surgeon  Boyd'  examined— I  attended 
Simon  Power;  I  saw  him  oh  the  0th 
of  September :  I  prescribed  for  him  On  the 
3d  for  a  sore  mouth ;  I  found  him  lying 
in  bed  on  the  ground  with  a  profuse  flow 
of  saliva  from  his  mouth,  with  'a  most 
disagreeable  odour ;  his  tongue  very  much 
swollen,  and  partly  protruding,  in- 
dented at  the  sides  '  and  thickly  coated ; 
the  gums  were  ulcerated,  mouth  generally 
swelled,  with  several  whitish  stains  on  it, 
with  ulceration  of  the  palate  behind  the 
teeth ;  the  face  was  swollen  and  red ;  he 
complained  of  <jrpftl  inability  to  swallow  ; 
he  could  not  eat,  and  spoke  with  difficulty : 
his  pulse  was  excited ;  I  got  him  taken  out 
of  bed  to  examine  his  body  to  sw  if  he  had 
keen  rubbing  his  body  with  ointment ;  I 
could  detect  nothing ;  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
been  taking  medicine ;  he  said  not,  but  that 
•hat  day  week  he  got  something  from  the 
prisoner  in  whiskey  which  was  not  right — 
that  immediately  after  getting  the  whiskey 
he  became  sick — that  he  was  not  able  to  re- 
main that  day  ,-  that  oft*  and  on  he  was  in 
that  day  ;  that  on  swallowing  the  whiskey 
it  had  a  very  queer  burning  taste,  and  felt 
s  burning  in  his  mouth  and  throat :  that 
about  the  third  day  his  mouth  became  sa- 
livated and  continued  so ;  that  he  had  a 
pain  in  his  stomach ;  the  chief  pain  he  com- 
plained of  was  about  the  mouth  and  head, 
and  he  had  never  used  any  mercurial  pre- 
paration, except  four  years  before  when  he 
was  in  fever ;  that  he  had  frequently  drunk 
whiskey  without  any  ill  effects  from  it,  and 
was  in  rude  health  before  betook  the  whis- 
key ;  I  saw  him  again  on  the  8th,  10th  and 
18th;  the  salivation  continued,  but  the 
vomiting  not  so  frequent :  he  was  weaker 
on  the  13th  j  there  was  a  flow  of  blood 


from  his  mouth  on  the  1 3th ; .  from  the 
symptoms  I  perceived  I  think  he  died  from 
the  effects  of  mercury ;  corrosive  sublimate  . 
is.  a  sort  of  mercury ;  it  could  have  been 
administered  by  an  ointment  rubbed  to  the  ■ 
body,  or  by  }ts  being  given  in  a  drink ;  J 
consider  it  most    nave  .been  adminis- 
tered  to  him  in  drink  from  what  he. 
said.   Baron  Pennefather— You  are  at 
liberty  to  say  from  the  appearances  or  non- 
appearances whether  you  think  it  was  ad- 
ministered externally  or  internally.  Wit- 
nen—1  believe  it  was  administered  inter- 
nally: corrosive  sublimate  is  soluble  in 
whiskey,  and  would  not  colour  the  drink, 
or  have  any  smell ;  it  would  have  a  dry 
caustic  taste,  .like  as  if  a  man  got  a  taste  of 
lime  when  in  a  kiln ;  from  the  symptoms, 
and  from  what  the  man  said,  I  believe  he 
came,  by  his  death  from  corrosive  sublimate 
taken  inwardly;  it  is  a  deadly,  po'iBon  ;  I 
made  a  post-mortem  examination  in  order 
to  send  the  stomach  and  its  contents  up  to 
Dublin  to  be  analyzed ;  a  portion  of  the 
mouth  was  also  sent  up  ;  the  liver,  kidneys, 
and  spleen  were  sent  to  him  on  a  second 
occasion ;  I  gave  the  first  parts  to  Sab-In- 
spector Rogers,  and  the  second  to  Constable 
Cogblan ;  they  were  sealed  up  in  a  jar ;  on 
opening  the  belly  the  peritoneum  was 
healthy,  but"  the  mesentery  was  red ;  the 
itopeetion  of  the  body  gave  me  no  addi- 
tional evidence,  bat  my  object  was  rather  to 
remove  the  contents  to  have  them  analysed ; 
there  was  a  dull  slaty  appearance  in  the 
stomach,  the  consequence  of  inflammation ; 
the  longer  the  person  lives  the  less  appear- 
ances of  the  poison  after  death.  To  Baron 
Pennefaiktr — I  consider  the  man  to  have 
died  from  weakness,  the  corrosive  Bublimate 
mterfering  with  the  digestive  organs,  and 
also  from  haemorrhage,  Cro*t-examined — 
Cholera  and  dysentery  were  very  prevalent 
through  the  country  at  the  time ;  ho  was  a 
stout,  strong,  well-built  man,  not  likely  to  be 
affected  by  dysentery  ;*  I  attended  him  for 
the  mercurial  salivation ;  the  first'  effects  of 
corrosive  sublimate  when  given  in  large 
quantities  are  to  produce  a  burning  taste 
in  the  month,  and  vomiting ;  the  deceased 
described  as  accurately  as  any  medical  man 
the  effects  which  would  follow  the  taking  of 
this  poison,  and  I  was  confirmed  in  my  be- 
lief of  what  he  had  taken  by  finding  an  ig- 
norant man  describing  day  by  day  with  the 
utmost  accuracy  what  symptoms  should 
follow  the  administration  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate ;  all  the  appearances  could  not  have 
followed  from  the  administration  of  bad 
whiskey,  in  which  there  was  inserted  blue- 
stone  and  verdigris ;  the  sublimate  is  very 
soluble ;  it  is  soluble  in  thrice  its  weight  of 
spirit,  and  would  leave  no  sediment  if  pure ; 
verdigris  has  no  mercury  in  it ;  three  grains 

of  sublimate  have  been  known  to  cause 
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death,  but  a  drachm  will  kill  several,  and 
eight  drachms  may  be  dissolved  in  one  glass 
of  whiskey ;  one  may  take  as  much  of  the 
poison  and  escape  from  death  that  would 
kill  three  others ;  some  are  more  susceptible 
than  others  of  the  influence  of  poison.  To 
Baron  Pennyfather — If  the  sublimate  was  in 
powder  stul  I  would  not  expect  if  to  have 
been  so  dissolved  in  ten  minutes  that 
the  man  would  not  see  some  appearances  in 
the  whiskey. 

The  information  of  Simon  Powerwas  then 
read,  in  which  the  deceased  swore  that  be 
got  the  whiskey  from  the  prisoner :  that  the 
whiskey  was  rough  in  hia  mouth,  and  had  a 
•hocking  stinking  smell. 

Inspector  Bog  era  and  Constable  Coghlan 
proved  delivering  the  content*  of  the  sto- 
mach, kp.  to  Dr..Geoghegen. 

Dr.  Geoghegan,  Fellow  and  Profr.  E.  Ci 
Surgeons,  Ireland,  examined  by  Mr.  Sauss 
— The  medical  history  of  the, present  case, 
«s  given  in  evidence,  unequivocally  esta- 
blishes that  the  death  of  deceased  resulted 
from  poisoning  by  a  soluble  salt  of  mercury, 
and,  by  inference,  that  the  compound  taken 
was  corrosive  sublimate  ;  the  non-detection 
of  poison  in  the  various  organs  of  deceased 
is  not  alone  compatible  with  the  fact  of 
death  from  that  cause,  but  in  conformity 
with  the  laws  which  govern  the  elimination 
of  poisons  from  the  body.  In  the  present 
instance  the  illness  was  of  fifteen  days'  du- 
ration, a  period  quite  sufficient  for  the  es- 
cape of  the  offending  matter  by  the  organs 
■of  secretion,  particularly  the  kidneys  and 
salivary  glands.  Witness  did  not  expect  to 
discover  mercury  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
but  thought  that  traces  might  possibly  be 
found  in  the  organs  which  had  appropriated 
it  subsequently  to  absorption ;  the  salivation 
produced  by  the  soluble  salts  of  mercury 
may  be  of  a  two-fold  character,  arising  either 
from  their  local  influence  on  the  mouth  in 
the  act  of  being  swallowed,  or  from  their 
■absorption  into  the  economy  ;  the  former 
is  a  spurious  salivation,  which  may  be  im- 
mediate, and  is  occasionally  accompanied  by 
fetor  of  the  breath ;  the  latter  is  the  true 
mercurial  influence,  which  is  usually  mani- 
fested after  the  lapse  of  a  couple  of  days. 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Harris— Corrosive 
sublimate  is  incapable  of  communicating 
any  peculiar  or  fetid  odour  to  whiskey ;  a 
wine-glass  full  of  the  latter  fluid  may 
in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  dissolve 
as  much  of  the  poison  as  would  suffice, 
to  destroy  life :  on  this  point  only,  wit- 
ness is  unable  to  concur  in  the  very  in- 
telligent evidence  of  Dr.  Boyd  To  Mr. 
Harris — I  did  not  make  any  experiment  on 
that  point  to  reduce  my  opinion  to  a  cer- 
tainty. 

'  Mr.  Harris  addressed  the  jury,  and  sub- 
♦  mitted  that  there  was  not  such  a  case  as 


would  warrant  the  jury  in  arriving  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  prisoner  was  guilty  of 
the  offence  with  which  he  stood  charged. 
Counsel  adverted  in  detail  to  the  evidence, 
and  to  the  doubts  which  must  arise  as  to 
the  cause  of  death. 

Mary  Walsh,  and  another  sister  of  the 
prisoner,  and  two  men  in  the  prisoner's 
employment,  were  examined  in  detail,  and 
their  evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
whiskey  was  given  freely  to  the  deceased 
and  Murphy  at  the  same  instant,  and  that 
they  .did  not  leave  the  house  for  some  time 
afterwards.  ,The  two  men,  Dwyer  and 
another,  also  swore  that  the  deceased 
vomited  the  day  before  he  got  the  whiskey, 
and  was  on  the  ground  for  days  after 
taking  the  whiskey.  On  cross -examination 
their  evidence  varied  in  many  particulars. 

Mr.  Phayre,  an  apothecary,  deposed  to 
haying  made  experiments  as  to  the  solu- 
bility of  corrosive  snblimate ;  and  his  evi- 
dence went  to  show  that  it  amid  not  dis- 
solve in  ten  minutes,  or  for  a  per  od  much 
longer  s  hut  on  cross-examination,  said 
that  in  ajeto  minutes  the  whiskey  might  take 
up  a  large  suantits. 

Mr.  Scott  wished  to  examine  Dr.  Geog- 
hegan who  had,  since  being  on  the  table, 
made  an  experiment  at  the  request  of  the 
Counsel  for  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Harris  objected,  but  this  being  part 
of  the  Crown's  original  case,  Baron  Pen- 
nefather  concurred  in  it. 

Baron  Penne father  charged  the  jury,  who 
returned  a  verdict  of  Guilty. 

Baron  Pennefather  was  about  to  pass 
sentence,  but  after  consideration  directed 
that  the  prisoner  should  be  removed  and 
brought  up  next  morning,  (Friday). 

The  trial  was  one  of  a  very  interesting 
nature  as  to  its  medical  details,  and  the 
learned  Judge  in  the  course  of  his  charge, 
after  complimenting  the  Counsel  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  discharged  their 
duties,  also  adverted  in  high  terms  of  com- 
mendation to  the  clearness  and  ability  with 
which  Dr.  Geoghegan,  of  Dublin,  and 
Dr.  Boyd,  of  New  Boss,  gave  their  testi- 
mony as  to  the  cause  of  death. 

%*  One  question  of  especial  interest  in 
this  case  was,  whether  a  tea-cupful  ■  of 
whiskey,  poured  on  corrosive  sublimate, 
would  in  ten  minutes  dissolve  as  much  as 
would  suffice  to  destroy  life.  Admittin 
the  corrosive  sublimate  to  have  been  i 
powder,  the  act  of  pouring  would  soagitafc 
this  as  undoubtedly  to  cause  the  whisky 
to  take  up  a  fatal  dose  ;  and  if  in  lumps, 
the  lumps  would  have  been  seen  and  have 
excited  the  suspicion  of  the  deceased.  Mr. 
Phayre,  an  apothecary  who  appeared  for  the 
prisoner,  swore  in  his  examination  in  chief; 
that  the  poison  could  not  be  dissolved  by 
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.  the  whiskey  in  ten  minutes,  or  even  in  a 
longer  period ;  and  although  he  professed 
that  this  very  decided  opinion  was 
based  on  experiments,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  swear  in  his  cross-examination  that  in 
a  few  minute*  the  whiskey  might  take  up  a 
large  quantity  I  But  for  this  open  recan- 
tation, the  fairness  of  Mr.  Phayre's  opi- 
nion might  nave  been  readily  tested  by 
Counsel  requesting  him  to  drink  some 
whiskey  which  had  been  poured  on 
powdered  corrosive  sublimate  and  allowed 
to  remain  ten  minutes ! 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  refined  piece  of 
cunning  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  to  give 
the  whiskey  about'  the  same  time  to  two 
persons,  but  to  take  care  that  the  cup 
should  be  only  fully  poisoned  to  one.  This, 
with  the  non-detection  of  mercury  in  the 
body,  might  have  overthrown  the  case,  but 
for  the  convincing  and  judicious  evidence 
of  Dr.  Geoghegan  and  Mr.  Boyd. 


BBLATIVT  7BBQU&HCT  07  THE  PULB*  AX 
DUFBBBKT  KU VATIOKB,  ASH  AI  SDII- 
KENT  PERIODS  OP  THS  DAT. 

Sib, — If  not  trespassing  too  much  on 
-your  cohrmns,  might  I  ask  you  kin  dry 
to  permit  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  on 
Dr.  Bellmgham'e  lecture,  published  in  your 
columns  of  the  1st  of  March,  with  respect 
to  the  relative  frequency  of  the  pulse  at 
different  elevations  and  at  different  periods 
of  the  day.  My  opport  unities  hove  been 
pretty  extensive,  and  my  attention  par- 
ticularly directed  to  the  pulse  for  the  last 
16  yean  at  least. 

1st.  The  poise  of  a  soldier  in  health, 
before  breakfast,  say  7  A.X.  (in  Hospital), 
in  the  recumbent  posture,  and  free  from 
nervous  excitement,  may  be  reckoned,  ac- 
cording to  my  experience,  at  60  or  64,  and 
in  the  evening  a  few  beats  more,  the  differ- 
ence depending  upon  the  degree  of  de- 
bility. It  is  least  frequent  in  the  morning, 
however,  when  first  convalescent  from  re- 
mitting fever  j  64,  or  even  lower,  is  then  by 
no  means  uncommon.  No  doubt,  as  you 
bare  said,  numerous  exceptions  will  occur, 
depending  chiefly  upon  collateral  droum- 
stances,  as  before  or  after  breakfast,  before 
or  after  dinner,  fresh  or  fatigued,  after 
•  restless  night  or  refreshing  sleep ;  or  it 
may  be  only  these  that  make  the  differ- 
ence ;  for  if  hungry,  or  fatigued,  with  the 
■kin  soft  and  perspiring,  it  is  certainly 
lower  in  the  evening. 

2.  I  have  never  noticed  the  least  differ- 
ence of  the  pulse  from  deration,  whether 


at  Madras  or  Bombay,  on  the  level  of  the 
sea:  Poona  and  Belgium,  2000  feet  above 
it:  Candahar4000:  Eclat  or  Cabal,  6000 ; 
or  Qhnaaee,  or  along  the  range  of  the 
Suliman  Mountains,  8000  or  9000.  Along 
the  latter  too,  we  several  times  changed  our 
elevation  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  in  a  day  ; 
so  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  presumed 
difference  has  been  originally  based  upon 
theory,  and  continued  from  generation  to 
generation  without  further  inquiry. 

Very  truly  yours, 

B.  H.  A.  Huktxb, 
Staff  Surgeon. 

We  are  all  too  apt  to  fancy,  perhaps,  that 
nothing  is  worthy  of  publication  except  it 
be  extraordinary,  or  at  all  events  some- 
thing out  of  the  way,  and  so  it  has  occurred 
to  me  to  teat  this,  by  throwing  together 
a  few  common-place  practical  remarks, 
just  as  they  present  themselves,  though  if 
approved  of  we  may  extend  them  over  all 
the  more  ordinary  fatal  diseases  of  the  East 
and  West  Inches.  The  value  of  such  re- 
marks, however,  being  in  some  degree 
proportionate  to  the  opport unites  enjoyed, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  premise  with  the 
usual  "  axperientia  baud  non  peuoorum. 
annornm,"  or,  as  that  might  be  deemed 
too  indefinite  in  the  present  instance,  with 
a  simple  detail  of  the  facts.  t 

Our  personal  experience  may  be  pretty 
nearly  summed  up  m  28  years'  service  as 
an  Army  Medical  Officer,  (regimental 
chiefly*)  in  a  variety  of  climates  and  lo- 
calities ;  in  Ceylon,  to  wit,  1J  years,  Ma- 
dras 1  year,  Boab  and  Deocan  6  yean, 
Bombay  and  Colaba  8}  years,  Ghuseret 
or  Marwar  2  years,  Scinde  and  Afghanis- 
tan, from  the  mouth  of  the  Inane  to 
CaubaL  H  yean,  in  the  West  Indies, 
(Barbadoes  and  St.  Vincent),  1*  years} 
about  three  yean  at  sea,  mostly  with  troops, 
and  the  remainder  in  England. 

We  shall  commence  with  cholera,  for 
this  was  the  most  ordinary  fatal  disease 
during  a  great  part  of  the  period  embraced, 
and  of  this  we  may  say,  cholera  has  in 
oar  experience  been  decidedly  contagious, 
that  it  is  not  communicated  by  contact,  ae 
some  would  ingeniously  limit  the  term, 
but  by  some  subtile  self-multiplying  prin- 
ciple, like  that  of  scarlet  fever,  typhus, 
or  plague,  though,  if  pressed  for  the  proof, 
we  could  adduce  abundance  either  ways 
We  could  trace  repeatedly  its  introduction 
and  subsequent  progress  from  individual 
to  individual,  and  from  place  to  place  ;  or 
shew,  on  the  other  hand,  that  ourselves  as 


•  One  advantage  a  regimental  medical  officer 
possesses,  i*tb*tlfkUpatle*t>  are  oafjrsesle***, 
they  return  again  and  again  upon  him  till  they 
die,  or  are  invalided  incurable. 
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well  as'  many  others  hare  been  m  the 
nudst  of  it  for  days,  and  hare  even,  in  the 
height  of  onr  zeal,  eat  by  the  bedside 
watching  every  movement  <3r  change  in  the 
temperature  and  pulse,  almost  from  its  com- 
mencement till  its  termination  in  death, 
without  ever  being  affected  with  either  cho- 
lera, colic,  or  diarrhoea.  Nay,  further,  we 
might  leave  the  domain  of  legitimate  in- 
duction, and,  mounted  upon  the  wings  of 
imagination,  penetrate  the  dark  portentous 
cloud,  and  there  exhibit  the  cause  of  cholera 
in  myriads  of  insects,  like  a  dense  flight 
of  locusts  darkening  the  air,  hanging  over 
the  camp,  or  pursuing  the  tract  of  some 
devoted  column.  We  might  point  to  it 
amid  the  flowing  Stercoraoee,  or  exhibit 
it  in  the  uredo  fungi ;  or  give  it  an  aerial 
form,  and  trace  its  deadly  course  in  the 
blast  of  the  simoon.  In  short,  could  we 
collect  a  little  of  the  marvels  of  its  most 
marvellous  origin  and  progress  on  various 
occasions,  Ceylon*  might  stand  abashed, 
whilst  "  Joe  Miller  "f  we  proclaimed  yit  » 
loan  of  straw,  and  burnt  him  in  the 
Are. 

But,  be  the  cause  of  cholera  what  it  may, 
or  its  mode  of  propagation,  nothing  in  our 
experience  has  so  certainly  predisposed  to 
it  as  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  j  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  on  one  occasion  we  lost  every 
one  of  the  class  in  Hospital  at  the  period 
of  its  introduction,  whether  recently  ad- 
mitted or  convalescent,  in  the  short  space 
of  36  hours,  (of  these,  no  less  than  4  or  6 
went  off  with  the  first  funeral  party, 
within  twenty-four  hours)  ;  and  on  another 
occasion,  in  the  same  regiment,  meet- 
ing a  detachment  of  50  sick  and  wound- 
ed returning,  it  out  off  16  of  the 
19  with  ''chronic  bowel  complaint,"  in 
three  days.  Diarrheas  and  colic  too, 
that  is,  vomiting  and  purging  without 
cramps  or  collapse,  we  have  frequently 
noticed  precede  and  also  accompany  cholera, 
and  have  even  by  the  character  of  these 
been  enabled  to  predict  confidently  its 
approach.  Nevertheless,  we  have  seen 
hundreds  at  a  time,  not  less  than  one 
third  of  the  regiment,  suffering  from  serous 
diarrhoea,  (both  officers  and  men)  several 
of  them  in  a  most  violent  degree,  and  yet 
not  a  ease  of  cholera,  nor  yet  a  death  in 
the  corps  from  any  disease  even  for 
months-  I  more  especially  allude  to  Tatta, 
on  the  Indus,  in  January,  1889,  but  more 
or  leas  throughout  Scinde  and  Afghanis- 
tan.   It  is  true  we  were  then  ahead  of  the 


•  "Ceylon,"  proverbial  in  the  Army  for  its 
marvels. 

t  "  Man  of  Straw."— Dr.  Kennedy,  in  the  ta- 
trodoction  to  Ms  "Campaign  in  AflghsnJstan" 
says  Joe  Miller  it  m  ^mmm  #/  •/row,"  as  be 
once  was  led  to  suppose,  for  kt  tarn  the  teritabU 
pentlemm*  hb**Hf  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


cholera,— that  is,  where  cholera  had  never 
been,— for  hitherto  the  sword  of  theBelooch 
and  knife  of  the  ASMian  had  to  that 
proved  an  impenetrable  barrier.  No  sooner 
were  these  removed,  however,  than  it 
followed  up  in  the  rear,  and  the  same  year, 
as  far  as  Kwettah  above  the  Bolan,  was 
extremely  destructive,  as  it  was  some  years 
subsequently  at  Caubul,  causing  the  city 
for  some  time  to  be  almost  deserted.*  It 
was  no  doubt  these  interminable  deserts, 
with  their  thinly  scattered  ferocious  in- 
habitants, that  so  long  kept  the  cholera 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Indus  ;  and  even 
when  it  did  get  to  Persia  it  was  only  by  • 
outflanking  these,  taking  the  sea  route 
direct  from  Bombay.  It  certainly  did  not 
pass  through  Afghanistan  or  Beloo- 
chistan. 

It  has  been  too  hastily  inferred,  we 
think,  on  various  occasions,  during  the) 
prevalence  of  this  epidemic,  that  where 
diarrhoea  has  been  checked  or  cured, 
cholera  has  been  prevented.  Not  one  in 
ten,  perhaps,  of  such  cases  would  ever  have 
terminated  in  cholera,  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  seen  cases  repeatedly  on  the 
line  of  march,  from  their  first  falling  out  of 
the  ranks,  with  a  sense  of  famtnesa, 
squeajnishnees,  diarrhoea  or  vomiting,  which 
in  spite  of  every  remedy  have  run  rapidly 
into  collapse,  and  proved  fata)  almost  be- 
fore the  day's  march  was  completed.  The 
same  malignancy  we  have  noticed  in 
quarters,  and  have  often  puzzled  ourselves 
for  some  new  method  of  treatment,  even 
while  the  temperature  was  still  good  and 
the  pulse  tolerable ;  for  we  fancy  there  is  an 
expression  and  gait  indicative  of  mortal 
disease  from  the  beginning.  Indeed,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  show,  statistically 
at  least,  that  cholera  has  a  certain  ratio  of 
mortality  whatever  be  the  treatment,  and 
whether  this  be  in  the  East  Indies,  in 
England,  or  America.  The  West  Indies, 
at  least  the  British  portion,  it  has  not  yet 
reached,  though  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
(from  an  examination  of  the  records  on  the' 
spot)  that  sometimes  the  first  cases  on  an, 
outbreak  of  yellow  fever  have  been  "  re- 
turned" as  such. 

Treatment. — On  this  we  have  nothing 
new  to  offer.  We  way  say,  however,  we 
have  tried  with  and  without  venesection 
again  and  again,  and  certainly  do  think,  if 
it  can  be  practised  with  moderate  effect* 
that  it  affords  a  much  better  chance  of 
reaction,  even  though  vomiting  be  induced, 
and  the  pulse  sink  for  a  time.  Next  to 
that  in  importance,  we  reckon  Calomel  gr. 
xx.  c.  Opii,  gr.  ij .,  notwithstanding  the  same 

•  This  is  the  usual  way  with  the  Natives  of  the 
East  on  any  severe  outbreak,  and  seems  to  be 
the  natural  way  of  disainadaf  the  oastaa*- 
It  is  well  to  keep  this  in  view.  |iti2ed  , 
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htm  in  this  country  been  declared  in- 
efficacious, or  in  the  mora  delicate  FiL  Hvi 
gr.  x.  c.  Opii,  gr.  i .  repeatiD  g  the  one  or  other 
once,  twice,  or  onener,  till  the  vomiting  and 
purging  be  allayed,  and  afterward*  in 
smaller  doses  alternately  with  some  such 
mixture  as  the  following Mist,  Catn- 

gor.  Idq.  Amman.  Acet.  aa.  5ij-  3  Spirit, 
her.  Nitrici  Jaa. ;  nest  a  strong  blister  te 
the  epigastrium,  so  thai,  if  possible,  it  may 
be  coming  into  play  about  the  time  reaction 
is  most  likely  to  commence.  For  this  the 
mustard  poujtioa  is.  too  evanescent,  and 
lastly  stimulants.  Of  these  we  have  tried 
a  great  variety,  scarcely  missing  a  new 
suggestion,  but  have  found  none  in  military 
practice  superior  to  cold  brandy  and 
water..  Frictions  relieve  the  cramps  of  the 
calves  of  the  legs,  but,  where  these  are 
abdominal,  (as  we  observed  in  the  English 
cholera  of  August,  1826)  venesection,  with 
the  warm  bath,  and  the  large  doses  of 
calomel*  and  opium,  already  mentioned, 
are  best.  In  such  cases  we  augur  less 
danger.  In  the  Asiatic  variety  they  more 
usually  occur  when  the  epidemic  is  about 
to  subside.'  There  is  yet  another  variety  of 
cholera,  which  we  might  call  spurious, 
constantly  occurring  in  regiments  in  the 
East  Indies.  It  appears  to  be  caused 
by  poisoning,  supposed  often  to  be  from 
stale  sausages  or  pork,  which  have  been 
kept  in  copper  vessels,  hawked  about  clan- 
destinely b^  the  natives.  We  have  also 
seen  it  occasioned  by  arsenic,  or  something 
so  very  like  cholera,  where  cholera  is  so 
common,  that  it  was  never  suspected  even, 
till  the  arsenic  was  found  in  the  stomach. 
The  former,  however,  are  very  seldom 
fetal  3 

We  have  said  nothing  of  secondary  fever, 
because  we  do  not  look  upon  that  as  essen- 
tial- It  seems  rather  to  depend  upon  the 
protracted  local  congestions,  or  inability  of 
the  system  to  restore  the  circulation  in 
these  parts.  It  is  less  frequent  in  the 
east,  where  the  course  of  the  disease  is  more 
rapid  than  in  England. 

Prophylaxis.— As  this  paper  is  meant  to 
be  strictly  practical,  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary here  to  notice  such  precautionary 
measures  as  we  have  ourselves  known 
adopted,  and  the  results.  In  August,  1883, 
cholera  broke  oat  in  the  hospital  of  the 
wing  of  the  2d,  or  Queen's  Royal  Regi- 
ment, in  the  town  barracks  of  Bombay. 
The  men  were  much  crowded  at  the  time, 
and  with  only  a  temporary  hospital,  sepa- 
rated off  from  one  extremity  of  the  rooms 
by  a  partition  of  straw  matting  eight  or 


*  Tbe  large  doses  of  calomel  there  is  reason 
to  believe  act  aa  a  local  application,  trot  tbe  blue 
pill  and  opium  are  very  effectual,  particularly  In 
farrhoML  A  stock  was  always  kept  ready  on 


ten  feet  high.  The  first  affected  was  a 
native  "  ward-boy,"  who  had  been  out  in 
the  native  town.  This  was  in  the  fore- 
noon. At  5  p.m.  the  first  of  the  patients 
in  hospital  was  seized  ;  and  whilst  I  was 
with  this  patient,  about  7  or  8  p.m.,  two 
others  in  the  same  ward;  and,  by  mid- 

,  night,  one  pr  two  more.  At  daylight  16 
pefenauins  were  engaged  conveying  away 

,  the  other  sick  to  the  Regimental  Hospital 
on  the  island  of  Colaha,  about  two  miles 

■  distant.  Next  morning  those  sufficiently 
recovered,  ware  sent  off  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  again  that  evening  and  following  day, 
to  the  General  European  Hospital  in  the 
Fort,  which  was  near  at  hand.  By  the 
second  evening  (here  was  a  marked  change 
in  the  character  of  the  disease,  and  by  the 
6th  it  had  altogether  subsided.  Its  pro- 
gress was  from  the  extreme  of  collapse, 
almost  without  cramps,  to  strong  spasms 
of  the  legs  and  abdomen.  In  au  there 
were  54  cases  of  cholera,  and  about  an 

XI  number  of,  choleraic  diarrhoea  and 
;  and,  of  the  54,  8  or  16  proved  fetal. 
These  were  nearly  all  of  the  first  cases. 
The  regiment  lost  in  all  29  by  cholera  that 
year,  besides  womeu  and  children ;  but  it 
was  three  times  epidemic,— to  wit,  in  May, 
in  August,  and  in  December. 

Again,  in  September  1842,  cholera,' 
which  for  months  previously  had  been  ap- 
proaching from  the  southward,  and  from, 
village  to  village,  with  immense  mortality, 
reached  Deesa  on  the  border  of  Marwar, 
where  the  2d  or  Queen's  Royal  were  then 
stationed.  We  had  scarcely  heard  that  a 
village  fourteen  miles  on  the  Ahmedabad 
road  was  deserted,  than  one  morning  at 
four  o'clock,  a  child,  already  in  the  stage  of 
collapse,  was  brought  to  the  hospital  by 
its  mother.  The  fetter  appeared  to  be  in 
good  health ;  but,  fearing  the  effects  of  her 
assiduity,  I  desired  her  to  fey  it  on  the  bed. 
At  9  a.m.  she  too  was  seized  ;  and  in  the 
evening  both  mother  and  child  were  laid  in 
the  same  grave.  Next  morning  another 
child  was  brought  at  4  a.m.,  in  the  stage  of 
collapse,  by  its  mother.  The  ssme  thing 
was  repeated  in  every  respect,  and  again  in 
the  evening  both  were  laid  in  the  same 
grave.  The  disease  was  found  to  be  in  the 
regimental  bazaar,  where  the  married 
women  particularly  went  for  their  daily 
supplies.  The  bazaar  guard  was  imme- 
diately withdrawn,  and  placed  in  a  tent 
between  that  and  the  barracks,  and  all 
direct  communication  cut  off;  wliilst  the 
people  of  the  bazaar  were  set  to  turn  that 
almost  literally  inside  out.  The  disease 
continued  to  prevail  for  some  time  in  the 
married  men's  lines,  called  the  Patcherry, 
but  particularly  in  the  hospitals,  both  male 
and  female  (these  were  m  the  same  en- 
closure,, and  only  a  few  paces  apart)  {  bat 
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not  a  case  was  admitted  from  the  barrack- 
rooms  or  pendalls,  though  these  extended 
from  within  100  yards  of  the  bazaar  to 
within  50  of  the  patcherry.  The  apothe- 
cary, who  resided  within  the  hospital  en- 
closure, died,  and  10  men,  besides  women 
and  children  :.  bnt  this  was  a  very  deadly 
cholera,— scarcely  any  recovered ;  and  oven 
two  men  and  one  woman,  supposed  to  have 
been  out  of  all  danger  for  a  day  or  two,  re- 
lapsed, or  rather,,  we  might  say,  bad  a  fresh 
attack,  and  died. 

Again,  in  April  1840,  'in  Bf.M'.'s  17th 
Regiment,  of  which  I  was  then  in  tempo- 
rary medical  charge,  we  hod  lost  two  men 
by  cholera  (sporadic  cases)  on  the  island  or 
Colaba,  Bombay,  and  throe  by  coup  d( 
soltil  on  the  29th, — the  day  we  crossed 
over  to  Panwell  with  the  right  wing,  en 
route  to  Poona.    At  Panwell  we  halted 
three  days,  waiting  for  carriage  from  Bom- 
bay j  but  there  was  no  report  of  cholera  in' 
the  neighbourhood — (it  was,  however,  in" 
Bombay).     At  the  end  of  the  second 
march, — for  we  made  a  long  march  from 
Choke  to  Khandalla, — we  met  with  a  native 
regiment  coming  in,  having  this  disease 
Among  them ;  and,  in  consequence,  we  went 
a  mile  further.   Here  we  had  a  few  mild 
cases,  and  one  died,  I  think.   "Sext  day  we 
encamped  between  their  two  former  en- 
campments half-way,  and  had  none ;  but 
the  next  day  at  Waurgaum,  on  the  same 
ground.   There  was  some  hesitation  about 
this  j  but  there  was  no  other  place  at  all 
convenient,  and  the  native  regiment  had 
been  quite  free  when  here.  The  same  even- 
ing cholera  broke  out  with  all  its  usual 
virulence,  and  turned  the  rest  of  our  route 
towards  Poona  more  like  an  orderly  retreat, 
with   the  wounded   perpetually  crying 
"  Water,  water  !**   It  was  proposed  by  the 
officer  commanding  to  make  a  push  for 
Poona,  but  I  dissuaded  him  from  this,  and 
so  we  continued  our  ordinary  rate  and  dis- 
tances, using  only  the  extra  precaution  of 
keeping  the  walls  of  the  tents  open.  Seve- 
ral were  carried  into  hospital  at  Poona  with 
secondary  fever  of  a  bad  type,  but  there 
were  no  freah  eases  after  the  first  march. 
In  all,  ten  men  died  on  this  occasion,  but 
no  officers,  women,  or  children.   A  similar 
course  waa  pursued  on  this  march  with  the 
2d,  or  Queen's  Royal,  in  December  1833, 
and  with  a  similar  result ;  and  also  by  the 
main  body  of  the  Bombay  column  of  the 
army  of  the  Indus,  on  their  return,  cross- 
ing the  desert  between  Bang  and  Shikar- 
poor.   Bui  a  more  decided  step  waa  taken 
with  the  left  wine  of  H.M.  57th  Regiment 
at  Arcott,  near  Madras,  in  1845.  Here 
they  left  the  cantonment,  and  kept  ending 
round  in  short  marches,  at  the  distance  of 
ton  or  twelve  miles :  29  men  died,  but  I 
believe  there  were  no  fresh  esses  after  they 


left  the  cantonment.  The  same  object  may 
be  attained  nearly  by  a  more  ready,  method 
(the  same  as  we  adopted  at  Eelat  when 
crowded  with  wounded,  and  the  position, 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  did  not  admit 
of  alteration)— to  wit,  by  pitching  the 
tents  one  day  s  few  paces  to  the  rear,  mo- 

'  ther  to  the  front  or  side,  and  again  upon 
the  old  ground  alternately. 

'   Bristol,  June  38,  IBM. 


'  OK  .TJt*.  COLOBATTOW  OJ  WATXB  BY;  KLQM. 

i    — cAtrsB  or  the  coloub  or  the  bed 

!  SKA. 

J    Sib,— I  beg  to  be  permitted  to  offer  a 
'few  observations  on  the  subject  of  the 
coloration  of  the  water  of  the  Bed  Sea,  of 
which,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Medicai. 
Gazette,  you  expressed  a  doubt. 

The  coloration  of  the  Red  Sea  is  neither 
a  constant  nor  a  general  phenomenon,  but, 
like  that  of  the  Serpentine,  periodical  and 
partial.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that 
some  travellers  on  visiting  that  sea  should 
report  that  its  waters  are  not,  as  has  been 
supposed,  of  a  red  collour. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  of  the  coloration 
of  the  water  of  the  Red  Sea  rests  upon 
authority  which  would  appear  to  be  con- 
clusive— vis.,  the  testimony  of  several  ob- 
servers, and  amongst  the  number  Ehren- 
berg,  who  was  the  first  to  notice  the  phe- 
nomenon, and  in  honour  of  whom  the  plant 
occasioning  it  has  been  named  by  the  cele- 
brated cryptogamic  botanist,  Dr.  Mon- 
taigne, Tricbodetmium  Ehrcnbergii. 

In  my  History  of  the  Fresh-water  Alga) 
a  long  account  is  given  of  the  coloration  of 
water  by  means  or  algss,  from  which  I  ex- 
tract the  accompanying  particulars  in  refe- 
rence to  the  Red  Sea,  and  which  may  pos- 
sibly prove  interesting  to  some  of  your 
readers. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 
Tour  obedient  servant, 
Abthtjb  Hill  HAwpArx. 
00,  Park  Street,  Groivenor  Square, 
Jolyl4th,18S0. 

"During  the  year  1823  (writes  Dr. 
Ehrenberg)  I  made  a  stay  of  many 
months  at  Tor,  upon  the  borders  of  the 
Red  Sea,  close  to  Mount  Sinai.  On  the 
10th  of  December  I  there  saw  the  surpris- 
ing phenomenon  of  the  blood-red  colora- 
tion of  all  the  bay  which  forma  the  port  of 
that  city.  The  high  sea,  without  the  boun- 
dary of  the  coast,  preserves  its  ordinary 
colour.  The  short  waves  of  s  tranquil  sea 
bring  upon  the  banks  during  the  neat  of 
the  day  amucilaginous  matter  of  a  blood-red 
colour,  and  deposit  it  upon  the  sand  in 
such  s  manner  as  that,  in  the  course  of  a 
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jng  tide  is  surrounded  with  a  red  border 
of  many  feet  in  depth.  I  removed  from 
the  water  aome  specimens  with  glasses  (P), 
carried  them  to  a  tent  which  I  had  near 
the  sea.  It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  the 
coloration  was  due  to  little  tufts,  scarcely 
risible,  often  greenish,  and  sometimes  of  an 
intense  green,  but  for  the  most  part  of  a 
deep  red.  The  water  upon  which  they 
floated  was  always  colourless.  This  very 
interesting  phenomenon,  sufficient  to  afford 
a  reason  for  the  etymology  of  the  name 
which  this  sea  has  received  (an  etymology 
up  to  the  present  time  always  buried  in 
complete  obscurity)  attracted  all  my  atten- 
tion ;  and  I  examined  it  at  leisure,  with  all 
the  care  of  which  I  was  capable. 

"  The  phenomenon  of  the  Bed  Sea  was 
not  permanent,  but  periodical.  I  observed 
it  three  other  times— the  25th  and  30th  of 
December,  1823,  and  the  6th  of  January, 
1824." 

The  same  phenomenon  of  the  coloration 
of  the  Bed  Sea  occurred  at  a  later  period, 
and  on  a  scale  infinitely  more  extensive,  to 
M.  E.  Dupont,  a  distinguished  advocate 
of  the  Isle  of  Mauritian.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  very  circumstantial  and  satisfac- 
tory account  of  that  gentleman,  as  contained 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  friend  M.  Isi- 
dore Geoffrey  Saint  Hilaire : — 

My  Dear  Fbxbhd,— Yon  demand  of  me 
certain  details  in  reference  to  the  circum- 
stances  in  which  I  gathered  the  erypio- 
ffanuc  plant  which  I  sent  yon  from  the 
Bed  Sea,  and  which  you  told  me  appeared 
•  new  species.   They  are  as  follow : — 

"The  8th  of  July  last  (1843)  I  entered 
into  the  Bed  Sea,  by  the  Strait  of  Babel- 
aoandel,  upon  the  steam-boat  the  Atalanta, 
belonging  to  the  Indian  Company.  I  de- 
manded of  the  captain  and  the  officers, 
who  for  a  long  time  navigated  in  these 
latitudes,  what  was  the  origin  of  this 
ancient  name  of  the  Bed  Sea,— if  it  was 
owing,  as  some  have  pretended,  to  sands 
of  that  colour,  or,  according  to  others,  to 
rocks.  None  of  these  gentlemen  could  re- 
ply to  me ;  they  never,  they  said,  remarked 
anything  to  justify  this  denomination.  I 
observed  then"  for  myself,  as  we  advanced, 
whether  the  ship  approached  by  turns  the 
Arabian  coast  or  the  African  coast,  the  red 
was  in  no  part  apparent ;  the  horrid  moun- 
tainous barriers  which  border  the  two 
banks  were  uniformly  of  a  blackish-brown, 
except  where  in  some  places  the  appear- 
ance of  an  extinct  volcano  had  left  long 
white  streams.  The  sands  were  white ;  the 
reefs  of  coral  were  white  also ;  the  sea  of 
the  most  beautiful  carrulean  blue.  I  had 
given  up  the  hope  of  discovering  my  ety- 
mology. 

"  On  the  15th  of  July,  the  burning  sun  of 
Arabia  awoke  me  suddenly  by  shining  all 


at  once  from  the  horizon  without  spot,  and 
in  all  its  splendour.  I  turned  myself  me- 
chanically towards  the  window  of  the  poop, 
to  seek  a  remnant  of  the  fresh  air  of  the 
night  before  the  ardour  of  the  day  had 
devoured  it.  What  was  my  surprise  to 
behold  the  sea  tinted  with  red  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach !  Behind  the  ship,  and  on 
all  sides,  I  saw  the  same  phenomenon. 

"  I  interrogated  the  officers  anew.  The 
doctor  pretended  that  he  had  already  ob- 
served this  feet,  which  was,  according  to 
him,  produced  by  the  fry  of  fish  floating 
on  the  surface ;  the  others  said  that  they 
did  not  recollect  having  seen  it  before.  All 
seemed  surprised  that  I  should  attach  such 
interest  to  it. 

"  If  it  be  necessary  to  describe  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  sea,  I  should  say  that  its 
surface  was  covered  with  a  compact  stratum 
of  but  little  thickness,  but  of  a  fine  tex- 
ture, of  a  brick-red,  slightly  tinged  with 
rouge :  sawdust  of  this  colour,  of  maho- 
gany, for  example,  would  produce  very 
nearly  the  same  effect.  It  seemed  to  me, 
and  1  said  at  the  time  that  it  was,  a  ma- 
rine plant.  No  one  seemed  of  my  opinion ; 
so,  with  a  pail  tied  at  the  end  of  a  rope,  I 
was  able  to  procure  a  certain  quantity  of 
the  substance.  This,  with  a  spoon,  I  in- 
troduced into  a  white  glass  bottle,  thinking 
that  it  would  be  the  better  preserved.  The 
next  day  the  substance  had  become  of  a 
deep  violet,  and  the  water  had  taken  a 
pretty  pink  tinge.  Fearing  that  the  im- 
mersion would  hasten  the  decomposition, 
instead  of  preventing  it,  I  emptied  the  con- 
tents of  the  bottle  upon  a  piece  of  cotton 
(the  same  which  I  remitted  to  you).  The 
water  passed  through  it,  and  the  substance 
adhered  to  the  tissue.  In  drying  it  became 
green,  as  you  actually  saw  it.  I  ought  to 
add,  that  on  the  15th  of  July  we  were  by 
the  side  of  the  town  of  Coseeir ;  that  the 
sea  was  red  the  whole  day ;  that  the  next, 
the  16th,  it  was  the  same,  until  near  mid- 
day, the  hour  at  which  we  found  ourselves 
before  Tor,  a  little  Arabian  village,  the 
palms  of  which  we  perceived  in  an  oasis 
on  the  border  of  the  sea,  below  the  chain 
of  mountains  which  descends  from  Sinai, 
even  to  the  sandy  shore.  A  little  after  mid- 
day, the  16th,  the  red  disappeared,  and 
the  surface  of  the  sea  became  blue,  as  before. 
The  17th  we  cast  anchor  at  Sues.  The 
red  had  consequently  shown  itself  from  the 
15th  of  July,  towards  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  up  to  the  16th,  nearly  an  hour 
after  mid-day, — that  is  to  say,  during 
thirty-two  hours.  During  this  interval, 
the  steam-boat,  making  eight  knots  an 
hour,  had  traversed  a  space  of  256  miles, 
or  85  leagues  and  a  third. 

"  In  the  different  works  relative  to  Egypt 
and  the  Bed  Sea  which  I  have  had  occasion 
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to  read,  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  found 
mention  made  of  a  similar  fact.  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  nevertheless,  but  little  proba- 
ble that  it  has  not  been  obeerred  by  others. 
I  reproached  myself  for  not  having  ques- 
tioned the  Arabian  pilot  whom  we  had  on 
board,  and  who  for  twenty  years  had  tra- 
versed that  sea.  This  idea  unhappily  pre- 
sented iteelf  too  late. 

b  "If  it  should  be  in  your  opinion  worth  the 
pains,  I  would  demand  new  observations  of 

the  surgeon  or  officers  of  the  Atalanta,  for 
it  would  be  easy  for  me  to  write  to  them  by 
way  of  Alexandria. — Believe  me, 

"  My  dear  Geoffroy,  Ac. 

"  EVSVOH  DXTPOST." 


iHcoical  Intelligent*. 

JUT  AITD  UGLY  AJTTMALCt'LA  IV  LONDOW 
WATCH. 

The  recently  published  Report  of  the 
General  Board  of  Health  on  the  supply  of 
water  to  the  metropolis  contains  a  curious 
piece  of  evidence  by  a  Dr.  Angu  s  Smith, 
from  which  we  learn,  for  the  first  time, 
that  the  bodily  condition  of  animalcula 
forms  an  item  in  estimating  the  quality  of 
the  Thames  water.  It  appears  that  speci- 
mens taken  at  Hungerford  Market,  and  on 
the  London  side  between  Blackfriars  and 
South  war  k  Bridges,  "contained  animal- 
cules larger,  fatter,  and  uglier  than  any 
preceding.  One  creature  was  observed 
about  a  thirtieth  of  an  inch  in  size.  When 
the  deposit  of  mud  was  removed,  and  the 
water  seemed  clean,  these  specimens  were 
allowed  to  stand  some  time.  In  a  short 
time  the  flooculent  matter  spoken  of  was 
formed,  brown  like  iron-rust,  and  the 
covering  of  one  side  of  the  vessel  by  the 
brown  animalcnha  took  place  also  on  the 
side  next  the  light."—  Report,  p.  41. 

Unlike  Dr.  A.  Smith,  we  are  inclined  to 
draw  a  favourable  augury  from  the  larger 
sise  and  fatness  of  rrver  aiumalcula.  We 
eay  nothing  of  their  personal  beauty,  for 
they  have  always  appeared  to  us  to  be 
microscopic  monstrosities.  Large  and  fat 
animalcules  must  consume  a  larger  portion 
of  organic  matter  than  the  lean  and  con- 
sumptive-looking infusoria.  They  thus 
tend  to  depurate  the  water,  and  to  render 
it  more  fit  for  the  use  of  man.  We  have 
no  evidence  that  living  animalcula,  fat  or 
lean,  are  more  unwholesome  when  swal- 
lowed in  water  than  oysters,  shrimps,  or 
lobsters,  and  knowing  the  nutritious  pro- 
perties of  the  first-named  molluscs,  we 
decline  to  adopt  the  assumption  that  they 
are  Injurious  to  health. 

In  this  report  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Health,  the  term  animalcula  is  invariably 
apelt  animalcolm  ! 


TSSTTJCOHIAX  TO  DR.  OOVOXLT. 

A  meeting  was  held  Saturday,  August  3, 
at  12,  Old  Burlington  Street,  Lord  Ashley 
in  the  chair,  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to- 
present  John  Oonolly,  M.D.,  of  Han  well, 
with  a  public  testimonial,  commemorative 
of  his  invaluable  and  most  successful  la- 
bours in  ameliorating  the  treatment  of  the 
insane ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
carry  the  resolutions  of  the  meeting  into 
effect.  It  was  resolved  that  the  form  of 
the  testimonial  should  be  a  portrait,  to  be 
presented  to  Dr.  Conolly's  family,  and  an 
engraving  from  the  same  to  be  presented 
to  the  subscribers.  The  subscriptions  are 
to  be  limited  to  five  guineas ;  subscribers 
of  two  guineas  and  upwards  are  to  be  en- 
titled to  proof  impressions  of  the  engrav- 
ing ;  and  subscribers  of  one  guinea  to 
prints.  Sir  James  Clark  and  Dr.  Little 
were  appointed  treasurers,  and  Dr.  Forbes 
and  Mr.  Frankum  secretaries.  It  is  not 
doubted  that  a  very  extensive  list  of  sub- 
scriptions will  be  obtained,  Dr.  Oonolly 
being  one  of  the  few  men  whose  services 
m  the  cause  of  humanity  have  made  a 
marked  impression  on  society  in  his  own 
day.  Although  not  the  originator  or  first 
advocate  of  the  rational  or  non-restraint 
system  of  treating  the  insane,  Dr.  Conolly 
has  been  the  great  means  of  its  introduc- 
tion into  general  use,  both  in  public  and 
private  asylums,  by  his  strenuous  advocacy 
of  the  system  on  all  occasions,  and  by  his 
own  example  at  Han  well.  It  is  a  fact 
that,  since  the  first  appointment  of  Dr. 
Oonolly  to  the  great  asylum  at  HanwelL, 
now  upwards  of  ten  years,  not  a  single  pa- 
tient (out  of  a  thousand  constantly  there) 
has  worn  a  strait  waistcoat,  or  sustained 
any  other  form  of  restraint,  except  occa- 
sional seclusion  for  a  brief  space  in  the  pa- 
tient's own  room.  Such  is  at  present  the 
general  treatment  in  most  of  our  asylums, 
the  mild  and  rational  system  being  now 
almost  the  only  one  followed.  A  striking' 
fact  was  mentioned  at  this  meeting  by 
Lord  Ashley,— vis.  that  under  this  new 
system  the  proportion  of  euicidet  hot  do* 
creased  immtnttly  j  and  all  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  see  the  insane  are  well 
aware  that  the  very  character  of  the  dis- 
ease, as  it  now  shows  itself  in  our  asylums, 
has  been  extremely  changed  by  the  modern 
treatment.  Dr.  Conolly,  as  we  have  said, 
having  been  the  great  agent  in  bringing 
about  this  state  of  things,  it  is  impossible 
to  overrate  the  good  he  has  done  to  hie 
fellow  creatures ;  and  there  can  be  no  sort 
of  doubt  that  the  manner  in  which  Dr. 
Conolly's  professional  brethren  and  the 
public  at  large  will  respond  to  the  appeal 
of  the  committee,  will  prove  how  deeply 
the  sense  of  his  great  services  is  impressed 
on  the  minds  of  his  countrymen.— 0**erwr\. 
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A  SPECIMEN  OF  MEDICAL  EVIDENCE. 
In  s  case  of  manslaughter  lately  tried  at 
the  Bodmin  Assizes,  in  which  deceased  died 
in  a  few  minutes  after  having  received  two 
blows  on  the  head  with  the  fist,  the  sur- 
geon is  reported  to  have  delivered  himself, 
of  the  following  curious  piece  of  evidence : — 

"  The  surgeon  said,  he  considered  the  de- 
ceased died  from  apoplexy,  which  might 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  blow.  He 
did  not  make  a  pori-mvriem  exjnninasun, 
because  the  coroner's  jury  did  not  wish  it. 
The  witness,  upon  being  pressed  in  cross* 
examination,  went  into  all  kinds  of  possi- 
bilities. The  deceased  might  have  been 
attacked  with  apoplexy,  even  without  a 
blow.  He  was  a  stout  subject,  and  there- 
fore liable  to  apoplexy ;  and  from  the  sur- 
geon's evidence  it  would  seem  that,  not 
having  had  a  post-mortem,  examination,  he 
could  not  tell  much  about  it,  and  he  could 
not  say  anything,  in  fact,  that  was  of  any 
value  upon  the  subject." 

On  such  evidence  there  could  be  no  con- 
viction for  manslaughter.  The  prisoner, 
although  he  had  undoubtedly  caused  death, 
could  only  be  found  guilty  of  a  common 
assault 

XHB  BRITISH  MEDICAL  FUND. 
JLt  a  recent  meeting  of  this  Society,  Dr. 
Forbes  in  the  chair,  it  was  stated,  that 
subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  ££20. 8*.  9d., 
had  already  been  received,  which  the  com- 
mittee thought  was  highly  satisfactory, 
remembering  that  only  a  few  weeks  had 
elapsed  since  they  were  authorised  to  call 
for  payments  in  respect  of  membership; 
and  they  had  great  pleasure  in  stating  that 
the  promises  of  support  they  had  received, 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  had  been 
moat  numerous,  and  the  approval  of  the 
plan  of  the  Society,  by  the  profession, 
as  far  as  they  could  learn,  had  been  almost 
unanimous. 

THE  LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge  has  become  a 
Life  Governor  of  this  institution,  and  has 
consented  to  allow  himself  to  be  proposed 
for  the  office  of  President,  at  the  next 
General  Court  of  Governors. 

BOYAL  COLLEGE  OF  BURGEONS. 

Gentlemen  admitted  members  on  the 
2nd  inst. :— Messrs.  H.  C.  Warren— J.  B. 
Allen— R.  Leach— G.  P.  Rugg— M.  Ingle 
—J.  Hutchinson— T.  Ball— K.  S.  Willett 
— T.  P.  Johnson— W.  Draper— W.  G.  J. 
Ayre— M.  C.  Dukes  — W.  H.  Walker— 
G.  C.  Attfield. 

Admitted  on  the  6th  inst. : — Messrs. 
E.  Hunt  —  J.  Chambers  —  J.  N.  Jakina— 
A.  Thornton  — W.  W.  Tinsley  —  J.  H. 
Thomas — T.  G.  Fitzgerald — J.  Bigby— T. 
Lancaster— T.  Howell — J.  Stephenson- 
Henry  Nelson. 


apothecaries'  hall. 
Names  of  gentlemen  who  passed  their  exa- 
mination in  the  science  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  received  certificates  to  prac- 
tise, on  Thursday,  25th  Jury,  1860 :— 
Charles  Young,  Lewes,  Sussex  —  Henry 
William  Bromley,  Bippingale,  Lincolnshire 
—John  Hunt,  Cirencester,  Gloucester— 
Francis  Salter,  Wrexham,  Denbigh — John 
Mathew  Charlton,  Durham— William  Jack- 
son, BohWe^ands,  Lancaster. 

OBITITABY. 

Ox  the  22nd  of  Megr,  at-  Bio  de  Janeiro, 
Christopher  Fryer  Curtis,  ■  Esq.,  M.D.,  in 
the  29th  year  of  his  age. 

On  the  28th  ult,  .at  Farehem,  Hants, 
James  Ainge,  Esq.,  surgeon,  aged  68. 

On  the  30th  ult.,  at  Aberyatwith,  in  his 
44th  year,  William  Thompson,  Esq., 
Surgeon,  Kingston,  Herefordshire,  sincerely 
regretted  and  lamented. 

On  the  5th  inst.  at  Cheltenham,  James 
M,Cabe,MJ>.aged£8.   HI. P. 


flection*  from  journals. 


TREATMENT  OF  ANGINA  PECTORIS. 

During  a  paroxysm,  after  all  evident  ex- 
citing causes  have  been  removed,  the  treat- 
ment will  be  active  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  patient  and  the  violence  of 
the  symptoms.  If  there  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect an  effusion  of  blood  into  the  medulla 
oblongata,  active  depletion  would  be  indi- 
cated, as  recommended  by  Parry  and  Bums, 
even  in  pie thorio  individual*, by  venesection, 
leeches,  or  cupping  over  the  spine.  What- 
ever the  supposed  cause,  opiates,  antispas- 
modics, and  carminatives,  are  usually  given, 
with  ether,  ammonia,  or  other  stimulants, 
if  there  be  coldness  and  faintnesa.  To 
these  would  be  added  counter-irritation  by 
blisters,  but  especially  by  dry  cupping  over 
the  spine.  Besides  these,  and  others, 
which  would  occur  te  every  one,  we  would 
advise  the  inhalation  of  oxygen,  as  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Robert  Reid,  in  the  Dublin. 
Transactions  for  1817.  We  have  seen  that 
the  principal  danger  is  from  insufficient 
aeration  of  the  blood  j  so  that,  by  such  in- 
halation, the  immediate  symptoms  of  suffo- 
cation might  be  relieved,  and  sufficient 
time  gained  for  the  removal  of  the  exciting 


During  the  intervals,  in  addition  to  the 
numerous  precautions  and  remedies  de- 
tailed in  the  books,  we  would  suggest  the 
preventive  and  curative  treatment  of  neu- 
ralgia and  rheumatism,  whenever  these 
may  seem  to  have  any  connection  with  the 
part  history  of  the  •l™P*o»-.  ^OOgIe 
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We  think,  however,  that  the  great  re- 
medy moat  be  electricity,  which,  according 
to  Matteuoci  (quoted  by  Dr.  W.  Y.  Chan- 
ning,  Media*  Application  of  Electrici*, 
p.  10),  differs  from  all  other  marrow  -sti- 
mulants in  that  it  excite*  sensation  at  one 
time  and  contraction  at  another,  according 
to  the  direction  in  which  it  traverses  a 
nerve :  which  'alone  baa  the  power  of  in* 
creasing  or  diminishing  the  excitability  of 
a  nerve,  according  to  the  dirsotionin  which 
it  is  made  to  flow ;  which  has  the  power 
of  awakening  the  excitability  of  a  nerve, 
atfter  all  other'  stimulants  hare  ceased  to 
act.  The  form  to  be  preferred  depends  on 
whether  we  wish  merely  to  stimulate  the 
filaments  of  the  par  vagum  in  the  organs 
to  which  they  are  distributed,  or  to  pro- 
duce structural  change  in  the  medulla  ob- 
longata. In  the  former,  electro-magnetism 
would  be  indicated ;  in  the  latter,  the  un- 
interrupted current  of  the  battery.  If 
electro-magnetism  should  foil  in  the  first, 
the  battery  should  be  tiled,  as  this  has 
been  found  beneficial  in  paralysis  without 
structural  change,  where  the  first  has 
foiled.  Without  careful  diagnosis^  there- 
fore, harm  instead*  of  good  might  ensue. 
By  stimulating  the  paralysed  spinal  acces- 
sory, not  only  is  the  vitiated  air  expelled 
from  the  lungs,  but  oxygen  is  admitted, 
which  might  also  be  increased  by  inhala- 
tion of  this  gas;  so  that  these  two  re- 
medies might  be  advantageously  combined. 
A  current  in  the  direction  of  the  nervous 
ramifications  would  stimulate  directly  the 
motor  filaments ;  in  the  opposite  direction, 
the  sensitive  filaments :  but  in  the  mingled 
filaments  of  the  par  vagum,  reflex  action 
will  often  cause  similar  effects,  in  which  - 
-ever  direction  the  current  is  passed.  How- 
ever, in  cases  of  spinal  irritation  or  inflam- 
mation, it  would  be  improper  to  send  a 
,  current  towards  the  medulla. — Dr.  Knee- 
hind i  in  American  Journal  of  Medical 
Science*.  ■ 

CKBMICAi  A-SAi¥8I8  09  OHOUKEA  EVACUA- 
TIONS. 

M.  MiiXHX  has  established,  with  M.Andrnl, 
that  these  contain  neither  albumen  nor 
fibrin ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  choleraic 
'liquids  yield  an  abundant  precipitate  with 
various  chemical  reagents,  this  precipitate 
being  of  an  albmtnnous  nature,  the  product 
of  final  digestion  of  albuminous  aliment. 

M.  Masselot,  from  his  experiments,  ob- 
serves— The  presence  of  albumen  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  evacuations  in  cho- 
lera; the  rice-water  stools  do  not  contain 
albomsu,  but  it  may  be  found  in  con- 
siderable quantities  fas  much  as  four  or  five 
per  cent.)  in  the  yellowish  viscid  motions 
streaked  with  blood,  and  which  deposit 
portions  of  epithelium  and  pus  globules. 


M.  Masselot  has  also  made  the  observation) 
that  from  the  same  patient  the  evacuations 
during  life  may  yield  but  mere  traces  of 
albumen,  while  after  death  albumen  may  be 
found  more  copiously  in  the  contents  of  the 
intestines.  He  also  noticed ,  that  the  stools 
passed  at  the  later  period  of  the  disease 
contain  more  albumen  than  the  earlier 
evacuations. — V  Union  Mfdicale.  % 

xai.tr  1C1TJO  THTATJTTO  CtTBXD  BT  TBICTIOHB 
WITH  TXKOTUn  OP  BBIiADONXA. 

M.  Bkksbx,  surgeon  at  the  Military  Hos- 
pital of  Bonnes,  proposed,  in  1848,  the 
treatment  of  traumatic  tetanus  by  the  ap- 
plication of'  tincture  of  belladonna,  and 
reported  a  case,  in  which  it  had  been  suc- 
cessfully employed,  in  the  Gazette  Mfdicale 
de  Paris  of  Sept.  30,  1848.  M.  Urease  has 
now  placed  on  record  another  case  which 
has  come  under  his  notice.  The  patient 
one  of  the  Garde  MoMe,  received  a  wound 
on  the  20th  of  March ;  tetanic  symptoms 
appeared  on  the  5th  of  April.  Frictions 
of  belladonna  were  commenced  on  the  6th, 
and  by  the  12th  the  patient  was  out  of 
danger.  Imprudently  exposing  himself  to 
cold,  the  tetanic  symptoms  returned  in  the 
muscles  of  the  back,  bat  were  quickly  re- 
moved by  again  having  recourse  to  the  fric- 
tions. 

The  tincture  employed  was  composed  of 
five  parts  of  extract  to  eleven  of  alcohol,  and 
was  apphed  all  over  the  body,  and  more  par- 
ticularly over  the  rigid  parts. 

M.  Breese  adds,  that  another  practitioner 
has  arrested  trismus,  which  he  feared  would 
proceed  to  general  tetanus,  by  the  same 
means. — Gazette  Mfdiemle.  % 

OS  THE  ACTION  OP  STTIYCHHIA  IN  CHOBXA. 

MM  Tbousbbau  and  Lasbgttb  have  been 
led  to  regard  chorea  as  a  partial  paralysis''; 
and  they  nave  found  strychnia  of  great  ser- 
vice in  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 

The  form  m  which  they  have  adminis- 
tered this  preparation  is  that  of  the  sulphate, 
which  they  have  preferred,  on  account  of  its 
solubility.  Their  mode  of  exhibition  of  the 
salt  has  been  by  the  solution  of  five  centi- 
grammes, =  "77  English  grains  of  the  sul- 
phate, in  one  hundred  grammes,  — 1500 
English  grains,  of  simple  syrup.*  The  dose 
for  infantB,  of  from  six  to  twelve  months 
old,  has  been  80  grammes,  -45  English 
grains  of  the  syrup,  every  six  hours  j  for 
children  fifty  grammes, — 75  EngUshgraina, 
and  for  adults  sixty  grammes,  -90  English 
grains  It  may  be  observed  that  seventy 
grammes,  ->  108  English  grains  of  syrup 
contain  one  centigramme, — "154  English 
grains,  of  the  salt  of  strychnia. 

The  beneficial  effects  are  seen  in  propor- 
tion as  muscular  rigidity  occurs.  If  spasm 
occurs  the  dose  requires  to  be  diminished 
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The  dose  in  any  case  is  to  be  very  slowly 
and  cautiously  increased.  When  the  cure  ap- 
pears to  be  effected  it  is  still  advised  to  con- 
tinue the  use  of  the  remedy  for  » time,  de- 
creasing the  dose  very  gradually — L'  Union 
JdtdieaU. 


BOOKS  k  PERIODICALS  RECEIVED 

TOE  EETIBW, 
OOBINO  THB  LAST  TWO  WBBKB. 

The  Principles  of  Surgery.  By  James 
Miller,  F.R.3.E.  2d  Edit.  Edinburgh. 

On  Bengal  Dysentery,  and  its  Statistics. 
By  John  Macphereon.  MJ>. 

Medical  Belief.  Mr.  B.  Tatham's  Case 
against  the  Hnddersfield  Board  of  Guar- 
dians. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Royal  Edinburgh 
Asylum  for  the  Insane.  1849. 

Description  of  a  New  Method  of  convert- 
ing Gas  and  other  Elastic  Fluids  into 
Fuel  for  Fire.  By  D.  O.  Edwards, 
M.R.C.S. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Progress  of  Chemis- 
try. By  Justus  Liebig  and  H.  Kc-pp, 
Parts  4  and  5. 

The  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Modi* 
cine.  August. 

The  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical 
Science.  August. 

London  Journal  of  Medicine.  August. 

Pharmaceutical  Journal  August. 

Annuaire  de  Chimie.  Par  E.  MiUon  at 
J.  Reiset.  1850. 

Journal  de  Chimie  Medicale.  Juillet. 

Annates  d'Hygiene  et  de  Medecine  Legale. 
Juillet. 

Comptes  Rendus.  No*.  1,  2,  3,  4,  1  a  22 
Juillet  1850. 

AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Diagnosis,  Pathology,  and  Diseases  of 

the  Chest.    By  W.  W.  Gerhard,  M.D. 

Philadelphia. 
A  Treatise  on  Baths.  By  John  Bell,  M.D. 

Philadelphia. 
A  Lecture  introductory  to  a  Course  of 

Surgery.     By  H.  J.  Bigelow,  M.D. 

Boston. 

Proceedings  of  the  Medical  Society  of 

Pennsylvania.   April  1850. 
American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences, 

Juhr  1850. 

The  New  York  Medical  Gazette.  Nos. 

1  and  2,  July  6  and  13,  1850. 
The  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine.  July 

1850. 

Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
July  1850. 


BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  is  the  Metropolis 
During  the  Week  ending  Saturday,  Aug.  3. 


Births. 

Males....  772 
Females..  712 

1404 


D  sat  as. 

Males....  MS 
Females..  495 

Hl7 


Causes  of  Death. 

AtL  Causes    917 

SractrtBD  Cause*   917  ' 

1.  Zymotic  (or  Epidemic,  Endemic, 

Contagions)  Disease*   977 

Sporadic  Disease*,  via. — 
1.  Dropsy,  Cancer,  arc   40  ' 

5.  Brain.  Spinal  Marrow,  Nerves, 

and  Senses    99  . 

4.  Heart  and  Bloodvessels   3* 

6.  Lungs  and  organs  of  Respiration  70 

6.  Stomach,  Liver,  Sec   CI 

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  fee   10 

8.  Childbirth,  Diseasesof  Uterus,  &c.  7 

9.  Rheumatism,  Diseases  of  Bones, 

Joints,  see   II 

10.  Skhi   S 

11.  Old  Ape   30 

IS.  Sudden  Deaths   9 

13.  Violence,  Privation,  Cold,  «tc. . . .  98 

The  following;  Is  a  selection  of  the  numbers  of 
Deaths  from  the  most  important  special  causes : 

Con  Tula  ions.  9ft 

Bronchitis  ....  99 

Pneumonia  9ft 

Phthisis   19ft 

Lungs    t 


Small-pox.   13 

Measles   11 

Scarlatina    30 

Hooping-cough ....  18 

Diarrhoea  136 

Cholera   11 

Typhus   39 

Dropsy   17 

Hydrocephalus  ....  30 

Apoplexy   17 

Paralysis   19 


Teething   ft 

Stomach   ft 

Liver   ]ft 

Childbirth    ft 

Uterus   t 


Rbwabks.— The  total  number  of  deaths  was 
103  below  the  average  mortality  of  the  31st  weak 
of  ten  previous  years.  Of  the  136  fatal  cases  of 
diarrhoea,  124  ware  among  infants.  Of  the 
11  cases  of  cholera,  6  were  among  infants. 
There  is  no  appearance  of  the  malignant  cholera 
in  the  metropolis. 

METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer   29/85 

„      „      „      Thermometer*  ......61*3 

Self-registeringdo.*  ....Max. 83-8  Min.43'4 

•  From  19  observations  daily.      b  Sun. 

Rain,  in  inches,  0*69.—  Sum  of  the  daily  obsetw 
virions  taken  at  9  o'clock. 

M  ETF.OROLorncAL.— The  mean  temperature  of 
the  week  was  equal  to  the  mean  of  the  month. 


NOTICES  to  COKBESPONDENTS. 

Communications  have  been  received  from  Mr. 
Gallwey,  Dr.  W.  Addison,  Mr.  Lonsdale,  and 
Dr.  Day. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Tucker  —The  circular  did  not  reach, 

Kn  it  would  have  been  inserted. 
.  H.  Johnston.— vie  can  enter  no  further  * 
into  the  matter.  We  wished  at  the  time  to 
publish  the  names  of  all  the  parties  concerned, 
out  cOnld  not  obtain  permission.  That  the 
facta  were  aa  published,  is  beyond  all  doubt. 
We  saw  the  powders,  and  satisfied  ourselves  oft 
the  correctness  of  the  an^jrala. 


fcxm&im  MtMcui  gafrtto  *g 


LECTURES 
OS  THB 

MEDICAL  JITKISPKUDEKCE  OF 

INSANITY. 

Dolioersd  in  the  Medical  School  of  King's 
College,  Aberdeen. 

Br  Bobsxt  J-unsaow,  MJ). 

Lecturar  «n  MedictUwiapralMn  in  tlw 

University. 


LXCTTJKI  IL 

Jkfaftcv-Je;  af  authority  tn  insanity— Cnil 
consequences  of  the  state — Legal  sub- 
stioisions ;  idiocy,  lunacy,  unsoundness  of 
wind. — Legal  doctrines. — Medical  Classi- 
fication ;  (a)  general  insanity ;  \  amentia, 
2  mania,  3  dementia;  (b)  partial  insanity  ; 
1  monomania,  2  moral  insanity  rotation 
of  the  foregoing  states  to  tuck  other; 
doubtful  and  variable  coses — General  de- 
scription of  the  insane  state :  the  relation 
of  country,  age,  set,  station,  tempera- 
ment, and  social  condition,  to  disease  of 
the  mind;  (a)  moral  condition  of  lunatics 
— Premonitory  moral  disorder — We  emo- 
tumai  features  of  insanity,  selfishness,  8fc. 
Thk  members  of  the  medical  profession 
nave  very  important  duties  laid  upon  them 
in  the  detection  and  discrimination  of  in- 
sanity.   They  are  certainly  not  more  pecu- 
liarly qualified  than  any  other  equally  in- 
telligent class  in  the  community  to  deter- 
mine upon  the  evidence  of  mental  ineffi- 
ciency, or  to  come  to  sound  conclusions  on 
tin  important  question  of  civil  competency, 
and  the  more  difficult  subject  of  criminal 
responsibility ;  and,  on  this  ground,  their 
authority  in  cases  of  mental  unsoundness 
has  sometimes  been  querulously  objected 
to,  and  their  judgment  undervalued.  Leav- 
ing it  to  jurymen  and  judges  to  solve  these 
questions  authoritatively  and  judicially, 
latere  is  no  class  better  entitled,  by  educa- 
tion and  general  acquirements,  to  undertake 
the  investigation  of  mental  conditions,  and 
•none  so  well  qualified  to  pronounce  upon 
the  point  of  mental  health.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  to  the  interest  of  the  public,  and 
the  credit  of  the  order,  that  these  particular 
medico- legal  functions  were  discharged  by 
tin  specially  experienced  section  of  the  pro- 
fession.  The  medical  examiner  alone  boo 
aids  in  his  knowledge  to  guide  him  to  a 
correct  opinion  as  to  the  healthy  or  un- 
healthy state  of  mental  organs,  and  the 
soundness  or  unsoundness  of  the  functions 
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of  the  brain.  He  has  had  practice  lopper 
tsmities  of  learning  how  to  distinguish 
maniacal  from  delirious,  lethargic,  hysteri- 
cal, and  other  allied  conditions,  and  nan 
discover  evidence  by  detecting  symptoms 
which  others  would  overlook,  and  appre- 
ciating indications  which  the  non-prow* 
■one!  would  misconstrue.  The  phyinehm 
is  a  jurist  meases  of  insanity,  not  on  psycho- 
logical, but  pathological  merits.  He  known 
the  phenomena  of  mental  aberrations,  and, 
with  no  greater  metaphysical  acumen  than 
his  neighbours,  is  better  able  to  distinguish 
the  results  of  disease.  Insanity  is  the  phe- 
nomenon of  ignorance  or  vice  as  the  effect 
of  disease. 

Insanity,  when  substantiated,  annuls 
agreements  entered  into  in  that  condition, 
deeds  enscuted,  and  testimony  given ;  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  medical  jurist  to  exa- 
mine persons  suspected  to  be  labouring 
under  diseased  mind,  and  to  give  evidence 
fitted  to  guide  juries  to  a  right  decision  on 
the  question  of  the  competency  or  responsi- 
bility of  such  individuals.  He  has  to  in- 
vestigate the  foundation  for  the  pleading  of 
insanity,  when  urged  in  criminal  eases  aa  a 
reason  against  trial,  judgment,  or  punish- 
ment ;  and  to  testify  as  tothe  mental  con- 
dition of  parties  whose  wills,  contracts, 
marriages,  declarations,  or  confessions,  are 
attempted  to  be  set  aside  upon  the  same 
plea.  It  is  upon  the  written  certificates  of 
medical  practitioners  that  a  legal  warrant 
is  obtained  for  the  confinement  of  a  person 
aa  lunatic  in  any  hospital  or  asylum,  by 
which  his  personal  liberty  is  infringed,  and, 
it  may  be,  his  civil  privileges  curtailed,  and 
his  responsibility  to  the  law  for  a  time  sus- 
'  ponded.  After  an  individual  has  been  so 
far  recognized  aa  insane,  it  is  necessary, 
before  curators  or  others  can  intromit  with, 
or  administer  his  estate,  that  his  incapacity 
be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  jury,  as  in 
a  court  of  commission  in  lunacy,  which  is 
the  mode  in  England,  or  in  the  Sheriffs 
court,  which  is  the  plan  followed  in  Scot- 
land. Medical  testimony  is  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  such  proceedings,  and  in 
their  course  the  professional  evidence  is  the 
most  important. 

Before  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  forms 
and  varieties  of  mental  derangement  recog- 
nised by  medical  writers  who  have  studied 
the  subject,  let  me  first  introduce  you  to 
the  divisions  and  doctrines  which  the  au- 
thority of  the  law  has  established. 

Lawyers  speak  of  three  forms  of  insanity 
— idiocy,  lunacy,  and  unsoundness  of  nuna 
—and  attach  to  these  terms  the  following 
meanings:  idiocy  is  congenital  insanity,  and 
therefore  always  defect  of  mind;  but  the 
deficiency  of  intellect  must  amount  to  an 
es^renmofimbeetnty;  awaseyieanaocraired 
insanity,  not  of  necessity  permanent,  but 
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capable  of  lucid  intermission,  or  complete 
eon ;  and  muoundneti  of  mind  implies  such 
•  degree  of  mental  disease,  or  decay,  as  ren- 
ders the  subject  of  it  unfit  for  the  manage- 
ment of  his  affairs. 

All  who  are  idiotic,  lunatic,  or  unsound 
of  mind,  are  looked  upon  as  incompetent  in 
civil  cases ;  hut  only  the  first  of  these  classes 
an  of  necessity  irresponsible  for  criminal 
actions.  Lunatics,  and  others  of  diseased 
xnind,  an  accountable  for  any  crime  not 
committed  during  such  a  paroxysm  of  their 
disorder  as  may  be  held  to  have  subverted 
the  power  of  distinguishing  right  from 
wrong. 

It  will  appear  to  you,  then,  that  we  hare, 
in  law,  three  classes  of  the  insane,  and,  as 
it  were,  two  degrees  of  insanity — the  lower 
degree  vitiating  civil  acts ;  the  higher  ab- 
solving also  from  criminal  liability.  Now, 
the  species  of  evidence  admissible  for  the 
establishment  of  the  former,  or  lower  de- 
gree, will  not  suffice  to  substantiate  the 
utter.  In  respect  to  a  civil  contract,  proof 
of  incompetency  may  be  derived  from  any 
circumstances  indicative  of  diseased  mind, 
even  from  the  character  of  the  act  itself; 
but  in  regard  to  a  criminal  offence,  the  evi- 
dence of  irresponsibility  cannot  be  derived 
from  the  action,  but  must  be  deduced  from 
such  other  circumstances  as  manifest  the 
individual's  incapacity  to  distinguish  lawful 
from  unlawfnL 

A  civil  act,  flowing  from  an  insane  delu- 
sion, will,  on  that  very  score,  be  invalidated, 
and  deprived  of  efficacy ;  indeed,  the  rule 
is,  that  the  civil  deeds  of  a  lunatic  are  void, 
even  when  they  are  not  the  results  of  in- 
sanity, though  to  this  principle  there  are 
recorded  exceptions.  But  a  lunatic  who 
has  compassed  a  criminal  action  is  not  of 
necessity  absolved  from  legal  consequences, 
even  should  the  offence  have  been  a  natural 
result  of  his  insane  delusion. 

Such  is  a  brief  statement  of  legal  doc- 
trines ;  and  they  have  given  rise  to  much 
and  intemperate  criticism.  They  are  the 
results  of  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
disease,  with  a  clear  estimate  of  its  prac- 
tical consequences.  The  divisions  are  not 
nosological,  but  judicial:  you  have  not 
mania,  melancholia,  and  so  forth,  but  only 
incapacity  to  learn  the  law—- incapacity  for 
civil  freedom — incapacity  to  obey  the  law — 
and  incapacity  for  personal  freedom— the 
exponents  of  a  diseased  state  conventionally 
divided  into  idiocy  and  lunacy,  and,  in 
order  that  the  classification  may  be  per- 
fectly comprehensive,  supplemented  by  a 
vague  condition,  called  unsoundness  of 
mind.  A  greater  anxiety  seems  manifested 
to  guard  the  lunatic's  pocket,  and  the  inte- 
rest of  his  heirs,  than  to  protect  his  life. 
He  shall  not  by  his  harmless  folly  place 
either  himself  or  his  friends  at  disadvantage, 


but  a  criminal  action  shall  not  interfere  with 
his  privilege  of  being  condemned.  Harm- 
less acta  may  be  evidence  of  his  lunacy,  but 
illegal  ones  shall  not ;  for  it  is  assumed  that 
he  may  be  blind  to  what  is  merely  foolish, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  able  to  distinguish 
and  avoid  what  is  sinful.  The  law  has  a 
ready  eye  for  insanity  in  a  civil  deed,  but 
will  not  even  look  for  it  in  one  that  is  cri- 
minal. Freedom  of  will  is  held  to  be  quite 
compatible  with  diseased  judgment;  and 
the  mind  which  is  enslaved  by  a  delusion 
is  still  presumed  to  have  the  power  of  dis- 
obeying it.  The  plea  of  civil  incompetency 
can  be  based  upon  any  action  of  the  diseased 
mind;  but  that  of  criminal  incompetency 
must  be  laid  on  a  more  restricted  founda- 
tion. Disqualifications  for  the  rational 
management  of  affairs  where  it  exists,  is  in 
general  readily  seen  in  the  confusion  which 
it  has  created,  and  is  always  possible  of 
legal  proof ;  but  non-responsibility  for  crime- 
is  frequently  first  suspected,  in  consequence 
of  the  act  for  which  the  individual  is  called 
in  question,  and  is  held  to  require  a  specie* 
of  evidence  that  cannot  be  put  to  a  satis- 
factory test.  Under  legal  expositions  of 
such  doctrines,  lunatics  may  be  carried  from 
the  asylum  to  the  jail,  and,  almost  idiots, 
swing  on  the  gallows.  Not  only  may  such 
things  be,  but  such  things  have  been,  and 
within  recent  memory.  No  degree  of  im- 
becility, unless  a  supreme  degree,  will  annul 
guilt  and  avert  punishment ;  for  if  there  be 
any  glimmering  of  reason,  the  imbecile  is 
not  an  idiot  in  the  legal  acceptation,  but 
capable  of  distinguishing  good  from  evil, 
and  thereby  accountable  to  the  law.  The- 
best  evidence  of  insanity  may  be  rejected  in 
conformity  with  the  above  dicta,  for  doubt- 
less, in  some  instances,  the  fullest  proof  of 
an  insane  mind  at  the  time  will  lie  in  that 
inadmissible  particular,  the  character  of  the 
crime  itself.  To  adduce  such  testimony 
would  be  deemed  equivalent  to  taking  for 
granted  that  which  it  is  an  object  of  the 
trial  to  determine ;  but,  if  it  is  also  an  aim 
of  the  inquiry  to  come  to  a  just  decision, 
there  are  cases  in  which  the  aspect  of  the 
criminal  circumstance  must  be  permitted 
to  have  influence. 

In  medical  opinion,  insanity  results  from 
the  action  of  certain  pathogenies!  agents, 
so  limiting  the  faculties  of  the  mind  as  to- 
render,  in  some  matters,  the  influence  of 
judgment  unseen,  and  right  conduct  im- 
practicable by  independent  personal  effort. 
Incompetency  in  the  affairs  of  life  is  one 
manifestation  of  the  condition,  loss  of 
voluntary  control  another;  but  perhaps 
neither  feature  is  a  complete  portrait  of  any 
one  case.  It  is  the  accident  of  external  cir- 
cumstance that  educes  either  characteristic 
the  more  prominently,  and  leads  to  the 
mistake  of  accepting  a  merely  comparative 
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soundness  of  the  other  for  perfect  integrity. 
For  full  government  of  the  conduct,  all  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  are  required;  and 
when  it  is  clear  that  the  judgment  has  suf- 
fered to  the  extent  of  producing  civil  in- 
competency, we  must  admit  that  one  im- 
portant guide  of  the  will  is  enfeebled,  and 
a  presumption  of  irresponsibility  already 
obtained.  We,  who  have  daily  opportuni- 
ties for  knowing  that  no  vital  organ  of  the 
animal  body  suffers  alone,  may  be  prepared 
to  give  more  than  due  weight  to  seeming 
indications  of  a  corresponding  analogy  in 
the  psychical  economy ;  but  when  we  con- 
sider how  judgment  hangs  on  memory, 
memory  on  attention,  and  attention  on  a 
power  of  will,  we  cannot  but  in  the  very 
fact  of  received  delusion  recognize  a  defect 
of  the  faculty  which  gives  personality  to 
our  actions. 

Those  members  of  the  legal  profession 
whom  official  position  has  afforded  oppor- 
tunities of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  insanity,  will  in  general  be  found 
to  have  formed  views  on  the  subject  more 
in  accordance  with  medical  opinion  than 
those  which  are  ordinarily  expressed  by 
their  brethren.  Were  those  lawyers  to 
whose  duty  it  may  fall  to  address  juries  in 
such  cases,  to  devote  a  share  of  their  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  mental  disease,  either 
by  reading,  attending  lectures,  or,  best  of 
aU,  by  visiting  the  insane  themselves,  there 
would  be  less  opportunity  to  remark  a  dif- 
ference between  medical  and  legal  opinions. 

The  most  generally  recognized  division* 
•of  insanity  is  into  general  and  partial. 

General  intanity  is  unsoundness  of  the 
whole  mind, — the  powers  of  intellect,  emo- 
tion, and  will,  being  all  involved  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree ;  so  that  the  individual  may 
neither  think,  feel,  nor  act,  as  an  intelligent 
and  responsible  being  in  regard  to  any  mat- 
ters. Such  a  state  may  be  the  result  of 
three  different  conditions  of  the  mind,  and 
its  phenomena  will  vary  with  its  origin.  It 
may  be  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
non-development  of  mental  faculties  to  the 
healthy  human  standard,  in  which  case 
thought  will  be  feeble,  the  expression  of 
emotion  imperfect,  and  conduct  foolish.  It 
may  result,  in  a  mind  of  natural  capacity, 
from  ditorder  of  the  mental  faculties,  occa- 
sioned by  a  loss  of  voluntary  control  over 
the  succession  of  though  I  n ;  and  then,  think  - 
ing  will  be  delirium ;  language,  incoherence ; 
and  action,  extravagant.  Lastly,  general 
insanity  may  be  the  accidental  consequence 
of  obliteration  of  certain  faculties  by  dis- 
ease, in  which  case  the  phenomena  will  be 
•  mixture  of  those  of  non-development,  and 
disorder.  There  are,  accordingly,  three  dis- 
tinct forms  of  genera]  insanity;  and  t.> 
these  the  terms  amentii*.  mania,  and  il- 
fuentia,  have  been  applied. 


Amentia  is  congenital  general  defect  of 
mind,  intellectual,  emotional,  and  impul- 
sive. Under  this  term  we  comprehend 
idiocy,  and  all  the  degrees  of  natural  imbe- 
cility that  may  be  included  in  the  general 
term  insanity.  In  its  highest  degree  the 
mental  feebleness  is  found  to  be  associated 
with  imperfect  physical  development ;  and 
the  whole  phenomena  are,  by  Feuchter- 
sleben,  referred  to  a  depressed  cerebral, 
spinal,  and  even  ganglionic  vitality. 

Mania  is  that  form  of  insanity  characte- 
rized by  general  perversion  of  the  ordinary 
mental  powers  of  the  individual,  so  that  no 
aspect  of  his  mind  is  natural.  There  is 
loss  of  voluntary  control  over  thought,  emo- 
tion, and  action,  manifested  in  delirium, 
extravagance,  and  motor  excitement.  Its 
phenomena  have  been  referred  to  cerebro- 
spinal exaltation.  Mama  has  been  divided 
into  acute,  chronic,  remittent,  intermittent, 
epileptic,  hysterical,  and  puerperal,  accord- 
ing to  certain  features  in  its  history.  The 
phrase  "moral  mania,"  which  you  will 
sometimes  meet  with,  does  not  imply  any 
variety  of  mania,  being  employed  to  indi- 
cate, not  a  species  of  general,  but  of  par- 
tial, insanity. 

Dementia  is  general  deficiency  of  mental 
power,  intellectual,  emotional,  and  impul- 
sive ;  not  congenital,  but  the  consequence 
of  disease  or  natural  decay.  It  includes  ail 
forms  of  acquired  imbecility,  and  has  the 
features,  but  not  the  history,  of  amentia. 
Its  symptoms  are  those  of  impaired  volun- 
tary control  over  thought,  feeling,  and 
action,  manifested  in  incoherence  of  lan- 
guage, irrational  excitement,  and  a  tendency 
to  spasmodic  motions  and  paralysis— phe- 
nomena which  may  be  referred  to  cerebro- 
spinal injury.  It  occurs  as  a  primary  form 
of  insanity  in  persons  of  uncultivated  or 
weak  mind,  but  much  more  usually  is  a 
secondary  disease,  and  the  result  of  some 
other  form  of  the  disorder.  On  the  table 
written  up  before  you,  you  will  find  the 
terms  acute,  primary,  chronic,  secondary, 
and  senile,  employed  to  designate  its  varie- 
ties. 

Partial  insanity  is  a  term  vrliieh  would 
evidently  imply  unsoundness  of  certain  of 
the  mental  faculties,  with  a  natural  con- 
dition of  the  rest ;  and  indeed  you  will  find 
it  so  denned  by  most  writers;  but  it  is 
much  nearer  the  truth  to  soy  that  it  is  a 
more  limited  exhibition  of  unsoundness,  or 
a  less  degree  of  the  same  state 
insanity.   The  mind  is  so  far  " 
there  arc  one  or  mows  intellectual  < 
tional  ideas  with  which  it  cannot  deal  «w 
the-  minds  of  other  run. 
judgment  is  constantly  at  tanll 
point,  and  lite  will  unfrw  ;  bet  th-iuffb-  U* 
mn  limit-  • 
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general,  not  partial.  Partial  differs  from 
general  insanity,  rather  in  the  number  of 
manifested  aberrations,  than  in  the  number 
of  faculties  involved.  It  also,  I  believe, 
may  be  the  result  of  congenital  defect,  and 
accidental  obliteration  of  faculties,  as  well 
as  a  mere  manifestation  of  derangement  of 
powers  naturally  complete.  It  may  have 
the  character  of  imbecility  or  defect,  as  well 
as  that  of  confusion  or  delirium.  Two 
kinds  of  partial  insanity  are  recognized — 
viz.,  monomania  and  moral  insanity,,  which 
I  shall  now  briefly  define. 

Monomania  is  that  form  of  insanity  in 
whichthejudgment  is  evidently  incapacitated 
on  certain  subjects,  yet  seems  to  be  suffi- 
ciently capable  of  acting  in  regard  to  others. 
A  fixed  delusion  fetters  the  attention,  over- 
ruling the  influence  of  all  opposed  percep- 
tions, and  directing  the  conduct.  The  phe- 
nomena of  the  state  are  referable  to  a  per- 
■  sistent  morbid  cerebral  action.  Monoma- 
nia has  been  subdivided  into  a  multitude  of 
forms,  to  which,  as  you  see  from  the  table, 
various  pedantic  designations  have  been 
applied,  intended  to  be  descriptive  of  the 
nature  of  the  most  prominent  diseased 
manifestations.  The  best  practical  division 
would  be,  into  monomania  with  depression, 
in  which  the  delusiona  are  productive  of 
despondency ;  monomania  with  exaltation, 
in  which  they  are  such  as  to  elevate  the 
self-esteem  of  the  individual;  monomania 
with  alternation,  in  which  the  morbid  idea 
•  sometimes  occasions  excitement,  sometimes 
depression;  and  monomania  with  indiffer- 
ence, in  which  the  craze  can  neither  be  said 
to  be  of  a  high  nor  of  a  low  cast,  being  of 
a  hind  that  negatively  affects  self-estima- 
tion. 

Moral  insanity  is  that  form  of  the  disease 
which  is  manifested,  not  by  incapacity  of 
judgment  and  intellectual  aberrations,  but 
by  morbid  emotions,  leading  to  loss  of  con- 
trol and  blind  or  irresistible  obedience  to 
disordered  impulses.  In  all  cases,  though 
the  intellectual  power  is  below  the  average 
•standard,  it  is  the  actions  of  the  individual 
that  are  irrational,  and  not  the  words ; 
there  may  be  feebleness  in  thinking,  but 
delirium  only  in  the  conduct.  The  phe- 
nomena might  be  accounted  for  in  the  sup- 
position of  a  depressed  cerebral  vitality  m 
combination  with  a  state  of  cerebro-spinal 
irritation.  The  varieties  of  the  disorder 
are  many ;  and  it  is  probable  that  some  of 
'  them  are  congenital  defects.  I  would  dis- 
tinguish two  kinds  of  moral  insanity— vis-, 
diseased  passion,  and  insane  impulse.  Of 
'the  former,  erotomania  and  nostalgia  may 
he  taken  as  examples,  and  the  latter  would 
include  the  propensities  to  suicide,  homi- 
cide, theft,  incendiarism,  drunkenness,  and 
unnatural  crimes,  where  such  can  be  sha- 
Wteraad  as  diseased.  Feuchtenleben 


seemato  bold  that  insanity  of  mpuis*  is 

just  a  variety  of  mania  (mania  sine  oelirio), 
in  which  obscure  feelings  in  the  nerves  ef 
vegetative  life — the  ganguonir  syresen 
acquire  such  an  intensity  as  to  rafringe  on 
the  motor  nervous  sphere,  and  thereby 
occasion  delirious  invomntary  action. 

You  will  flnd  mention  in  medical  writers 
of  such  forms  of  insanity  aa  fatuity,  inco- 
herence, melancholy,  brutality,  Ao. :  these 
are  not  additional  varieties,  but  merely 
terms  used  in  place  of  the  foregoing,  better 
employed  to  characterise  symptoms  than 
to  construct  a  classification.  There  ate 
just  five  leading  forms  of  insanity — amentia, 
mania,  dementia,  monomania,  and  metal 
insanity ;  these  form  distinct  natural  groups, 

S neither  absolutely  separated  nor 
outlined.  From  what  I  stated  to 
;he  relation  of  partial  to  general  in- 
sanity, you  will  judge  that  cases  of  a  com- 
posite order  may  be  of  occasional  occur- 
rence.  The  acquired  forme,  by  which  yon 
are  to  understand  all,  with  the  exception  of 
amentia,  not  unfrequentiy  merge  into  each 
other;  and  instances  from  time  to  time 
appear,  of  a  description  so  intermediate  as 
to  be  with  difficulty  classified,   There  is 
sometimes  an  alternation  of  one  form  wieh 
another;  a  case  of  monomania,  for  example, 
assuming,  during  a  casual  paroxysm  of  ex- 
citement, the  features  of  mania  or  demen- 
tia.  The  progress  of  the  disease  net  unfre- 
quentiy exhibits,  in  a  single  individual, 
every  description  of  disordered  mind.  The 
•patient  is  at  first  morally  insane;  thee  he 
adopts  some  particular  delusion,  and  ia 
evidently  a  monomaniac;  delusions  multi- 
ply, excitement  supervenes,  the  mind  acts 
sanely  on  no  occasion,  and  his  whole  aspost 
is  maniacal;  finally,  thia  violent  cerebral 
disturbance  produces  urreaoveraefe  mischief 
in  the  brain;  the  excitement  abates,  or as- 
sumes a  chronic  type,  but  the  powers  of 
the  intellect  are  aa  much  or  more  in  abey- 
ance than  ever,  and  he  falls  into  the  state 
which  is  termed  dementia — the  natural  ter- 
mination of  every  state  of  disordered  maid 
which  resists  the  influence  of  remedies.  In 
the  most  ordinary  mode  in  which  iniisaiaj 
in  developed,  moral  disorder  ia  the  first  in- 
dication of  the  disease.  The  patient  khouas 
under  emotional  perversion— is,  aa  it  wees, 
morally  insane  before  he  manifests  intel- 
lectual derangement ;  and  the  discs  aa  not 
unfrequentiy  disappears  by  retracing  the 
same  steps.    The  patient  has  not  com- 
pletely recovered,  however  uasraiurahercd 
the  hp  agination  and  unfettered  the  judg- 
ment, so  long  aa  the  affections,  desires,  and 
sentiments,  have  not  regained  their  former 
character  and  tendencies    Until  the  eon 
is  thus  completed,  though  the  individual 
should  be  reckoned  sane  enough  to  beoouv 
petent  to  bis  ownmanegsaueru^and  ba  Uba- 
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rated  accordingly,  no  one  who  ha*  had  ex- 
perience of  lunatics  will  regard  him  as 
sound  enough  to  be  warranted  and  trusted. 
Such  an  one  will  either  acquire  additional 
mental  firmness,  or  be  certain  to  relapse 
into  his  former  state  of  disorder,  upon  the 
slightest  exciting  cause,  or  without  the  in- 
fluence of  any  apparent  agency  whatever. 
Be  will  not  remain  stationary,  an  example 
of  a  man  with  a  new  moral  character — a 
.second  edition,  but  not  improved. 

I  shall  not  weary  your  attention  with  a 
separate  description  of  each  of  the  above 
form*  of  lunacy.  I  have  already  given  you 
certain  specific  distinctions,  and  shall  now 
poiurtray  the  generic  features  of  insanity, — 
the  features  which  distinguish  it  from  other 
conditions,  and  which  will  be  most  con- 
veniently taken  up,  with  certain  other  par- 
ticulars that  require  notice,  in  a  getural 
dttcriptiom  0/  the  ituant  itatt. 

Diseases  of  the  mind  are  most  common 
in  highly  civilised  communities,  and  in 
countries  which  have  acquired  the  highest 
degree  of  political  and  religious  freedom. 

They  are  also,  upon  the  whole,  more 
common  in  the  fe*"**!"  than  in  the  male  tax, 
—a  fact  which  is  thought,  however,  to  be 
in  some  degree  affected  by  station  in  so- 
ciety. In  the  higlier  ranks,  according  to 
some  observations  which  have  been  made 
both  in  Britain  and  in  France,  lunacy  pre- 
vails more  among  males  than  amongst 
females.  The  more  sensitive  character  of 
the  nervous  system  in  females,  and  their 
less  perfect  mental  and  bodily  training, 
would  lead  us  to  expect  a  great  preponder- 
ance of  them  amongst  tbe  insane,  as  there 
no  doubt  would  be,  were  it  not  tliat  the 
.  greater  prevalence  of  intemperance  and  vice 
amongst  men  serves  to  bring  up  the  pro- 
portion on  the  other  side  nearly  to  an 
.  ©quality. 

As  to  age:  insanity  is  not  a  disease  of 
early  life,  nor  is  it  ao  liable  to  occur  in  de- 
clining years  as  when  both  mind  and  body 
are  at  maturity.  The  most  common  period 
of  hie  for  the  appearance  of  insanity  is  be- 
twixt 80  and  40}  rather  earlier  in  the 
female  than  in  the  male  sex.  About  three- 
fourths  of  all  cases  occur  between  the  ages 
of  20  and  60.  Below  puberty,  insanity  is 
almost  unknown,  unless  in  the  forms  of 
congenital  and  accidental  imbecility;  by 
which  last  term  I  mean  imbecility  of  mind, 
the  consequence  of  convulsions,  fever,  or 
accidental  injuries  of  the  head. 

The  physical  ttmptmuni  which  shows 
the  greatest  tendency  to  mental  derange- 
xnent  is  the  nervous;  the  temperament 
-which  is  least  liable  is  the  sanguine.  As 
far  as  observation  has  lad  me  t"  any  can 
clusica»  on  this  point,  I  would  any  thai  i\v 
greater  the  admixture  of  the  ntrvu 


the  lymphatic  temperament*,  the  greater  is 
the  tendency  to  madness. 

All  writers  concur  in  representing  the 
married  state  as  more  exempted  from  the 
danger  of  lunacy  than  the  state  of  celibacy 
is,— a  statement  verified  by  numerical  re- 
turns, and  still  farther  strengthened  whan 
it  is  considered  that  the  mean  age  at  which 
insanity  commences  is  reckoned  at  34.* 
If,  then,  we  were  to  imitate  the  phraseo- 
logy of  certain  statisticians  who  speak  of 
"  the  average  man,"  we  should  say  that  the 
average  lunatic  is  a  female  about  35  years 
of  age,  and  of  a  lymphatic-nervous  tem- 
perament. 

Tat  moral  conditio*  qf  lunatici. — Most 
of  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  insanity 
are  evidentiary  of  a  change  in  the  moral 
constitution  of  the  individual  The  best 
warning  is  given  by  a  metamorphosis  of  the 
natural  character,  of  a  permanent  and  re- 
markable description.  The  subject  of  this 
alteration  has,  as  it  were,  turned  his  back 
upon  himself,  and  become  the  opposite  of 
what  he  formerly  was.  A  diffident  and 
retiring  man  will  be  found  making  some 
extraordinary  exhibition  of  himself  at  a 
public  meeting,  to  the  amazement  of  all  his 
acquaintances ;  or,  perchance,  he  takes  to 
writing  and  publishing  productions  inwhioh 
he  makes  manifest  to  the  whole  world  the 
symptoms  of  approaching  disorder.  I  have 
known  the  caooethes  aonbendi  to  be  a  pre- 
monitory symptom  of  madness  in  many 
instances;  private  matters  and  domestic 
occurrences  being  laid  before  the  public  in 
newspaper  advertisements,  placards,  and 
hand-bills ;  nor  is  it  an  unusual  discovery 
to  find  an  insanely-poetical  manuscript  in 
the  repositories  of  one  who  has  just  become* 
lunatic.  A  man  whose  natural  disposition 
it  was  to  be  very  timid  and  cautious  in  the 
prosecution  of  bis  business  affairs,  will  in 
the  moral  disorder,  which  gives  the  first 
warning  of  diseased  understanding,  be  found 
plunging  into  all  manner  of  rash  specula- 
tions and  hazardous  stocks,  or  even  turning 
projector  of  the  most  bold  and  startling 
schemes.  Changes  of  profession,  pursuit*, 
and  religions  persuasion,  are  other  modes 
in  which  the  alteration  of  disposition  and 
temper  manifests  itself.   A  sudden  passion 


*  In  upwards  of  1000  cases  of  infinity  occur- 
rtaff  ta  this  quarter  of  the  couatrj, 

r  48  per  rent  were  males. 
\sa     m       „  females. 

75  „  ,.  betwixt  90  and  50  years  of  an. 
/  51  had  the  nervous  temperament  do- 

minant. 

17     „        „      Mtteua         »  - 

a      m        „       ***•«■**       »  " 

17      „  tamahalte      „  » 
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for  intoxicating  liquors,  contrary  to  all  for- 
mer habit,  is  also  not  unfrequent  evidence 
of  threatening  insanity.  In  short,  the  sober 
man  often  becomes  intemperate ;  the  pru- 
dent, rash  and  extravagant ;  and  the  sedate 
and  reserved,  noisy  and  wild, — dispositions 
being  acquired  which  seem  opposed  to  the 
natural  character.  Changes,  even  in  a  de-, 
sirable  direction,  if  sudden,  unaccountable, 
and  extreme,  are  equally  suspicious.  I 
have  known  in  such  circumstances  the  in- 
temperate to  become,  not  merely  temperate, 
but  abstinent ;  the  dull  and  heavy  to  seem 
active  and  intelligent ;  the  careless,  pious ; 
and  the  timid,  courageous ;  each  of  these 
spurious  amendments  foreshadowing  the 
mental  eclipse.  Suoh  reversals  as  described, 
occurring  in  those  hereditarily  predisposed, 
you  may  consider  as  indicative  of  explo- 
sion ;  and  if  you  act  opportunely  as  a  phy- 
sician, you  will  lessen  the  probability  of 
your  being  required  as  a  medical  jurist. 

Though  a  ohange  of  this  description  is 
the  usual  precedent  of  the  intellectual  dis- 
order, still  the  moral  aspect  of  the  unsound 
mind  is  not  always  of  the  antipodean  cha- 
racter. When  insanity  does  occur  without 
'this  sort  of  forewarning,  the  emotional  fea- 
tures of  the  disease  are  then  as  likely  to  be 
a  caricature  of  the  natural  outline  of  the 
patient's  disposition.  Passions  which  had 
•stamped  the  mind  in  the  state  of  health 
become  dominant  in  a  state  of  disease  in 
which  the  voluntary  power  over  their  ex- 
hibition is  impaired  or  suspended, — con- 
stantly diminished.  The  naturally  ambi- 
tious man,  who  in  his  heart  worshipped 
wealth  and  station,  stands  forth  confessed 
4and  bare ;  he  becomes  a  king,  or  at  least 
the  possessor  of  enormous  wealth.  The 
vain  female,  whose  chief  objects  in  life  were 
dress  and  adulation,  becomes  a  queen,  and 
is  alchemist  enough  to  convert  any  paltry 
convocation  of  rags  and  straw  into  a  crown. 
When  insanity  is  marked  by  the  predomi- 
nance of  some  one  passion,  it  is  more 
broadly  displayed  than  it  ever  is  in  a  sane 
being;  ana  the  natural  language  of  the 
emotion  is  such  as  no  caricaturist  could 
exaggerate.  Such  moods  are,  however,  not 
generic,  but  special  phenomena,  and  are 
seen  in  certain  varieties  of  monomania. 
Our  business  at  present  is  rather  with  those 
feelings  which  affect  the  moral  portrait  of 
every  lunatic,  and  of  these  one  of  the  best 
marked  is  selfishness. 

Selfiihntit  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
features  of  the  unsound  mind.  A.  great 
many  moral  defects  are  comprehended  in 
tins  term.  It  implies  the  decline  or  de- 
struction of  the  best  part  of  our  social 
nature,  the  loss  of  the  sympathetic  and 
benevolent  emotions,  and,  in  consequence, 
a  less  control  over  much  that  is  ugly  and 
hateful  m  humanity.   Such  feelings  seem 


to  be  a  finer  part  of  the  moral  constitution, 
for  they  are  ordinarily  the  first  to  suffer 
from  the  approaching  malady,  and  the  last 
to  be  perfectly  re-established.  "  In  many 
persons  thus  situated,"  says  Dr.  Thomas 
Mayo,  "  in  whom,  at  the  time  at  which  the  ' 
inquiry  is  made,  the  reasoning  powers  are 
in  a  clear  and  sound  state,  and  whose  emo- 
tions are  flowing  easily  and  quietly,  we  are 
enabled  to  detect  disease  by  observing  that 
the  patient  is  not  going  along  or  sympa- 
thizing with  us,  or,  indeed,  with  any  one 
extrinsic  to  himself.  Perhaps  his  conver- 
sation can  only  be  characterized  as  morbid 
by  its  remarkable  want  of  relation  to  all 
that  is  passing  in  the  minds  of  bystanders. 
In  this  point  the  insane  are  remarkably 
contrasted  with  the  inebriated,  whom  in 
many  points  they  greatly  resemble.  Per- 
sons in  the  latter  state  overflow  with  sym- 
pathy, and  carry  it  to  a  ridiculous  extent.'* 
We  usually  find  that  alteration  or  disap- 
pearance of  the  natural  affections  has  been 
one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  that  attracted 
attention.  In  a  lunatic  you  will  generally 
observe  that  the  ties  of  consanguinity  are 
snapped,  and  that  no  interest  is  manifested 
in  the  welfare  of  friends ;  the  mother  may 
have  forgotten  her  child,  and  the  wife  her 
husband.  It  is  well  if  the  loss  of  affection 
have  assumed  no  other  than  a  passive  cha-  4 
meter,  for  it  very  frequently  happens  that 
they  to  whom  they  most  owe  affection  are 
those  whom  the  insane  visit  with  their 
hatred  and  their  violence.  To  them  their 
fancied  ills  are  attributed ;  but  even  when 
their  relatives  are  not  mixed  up  with  their 
delusions,  they  are  usually  treated  with 
aversion  or  with  apathy.  Not  only  are  the 
natural  affections  lost  m  the  ovemhelming 
tyranny  of  selfishness  in  the  insane  mind, 
but  so  also  are  those  social  feelings  which 
unite  men  to  each  other.  Kindness,  com- 
passion, friendship,  and  sympathy,  are  not 
amongst  the  virtues  of  the  insane.  In  an 
asylum  you  will  not  find  much  association 
among  the  inmates.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  in  a  confined  airing-yard  twenty 
or  thirty  people  walking  about,  and  no  two 
keeping  company  together ;  and  in  a  day- 
room  of  lunatics  there  is  very  little  conver- 
sation. Each  one  is  willing  enough  to 
speak  of  his  own  delusion,  or  to  discuss  the 
particular  injustice  of  his  own  imprison- 
ment, but  he  has  neither  ear  nor  heart  far 
the  complaints  of  his  fellows.  They  are 
under  circumstances  which  might  be  ex-  \ 
pected  to  bind  men  strongly  to  each  other, 
but  they  are  not  so  bound.  They  are  under 
circumstances  which  the  multitude  of  them 
deem  to  be  the  consequences  of  unheard-of 
injustice  and  oppression;  and  with  this 
powerful  incentive  to  social  action  they  are 
directed,  controlled,  and  superintended  by 
a  very  few,  without  ever  attempting  to  re- 
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gain  the  freedom  which  they  all  desire  so 
much  by  any  effort  of  co-operation.  They 
do  not  combine  or  conspire  together,  not 
from  want  of  intellect,  but  from  the  decay 
of  all  social  and  sympathetic  feelings.  In 
many  hospitals  the  walls  are  so  low  that, 
though  they  prevent  an  unaided  person 
from  escaping,  they  are  quite  capable  of 
being  scaled,  if  the  person  making  the 
attempt  had  only  the  aid  of  one  sympa- 
thizing individual;  yet  the  insane  never 
make  their  escape  in  this  manner.  The 
lack  of  the  benevolent  affections  miserably 
curtails  the  happiness  of  life ;  and  since  so 
many  of  the  insane  have,  from  this  moral 
deficiency,  no  active  sensation  of  happi- 
ness, we  cannot  wonder  that  a  propensity 
to  self-destruction  is  so  common  amongst 
them. 


CONCLUSIONS  BESPECTING  THE  SKAT  AND 
NATURE  OF  ANGINA  PECTORIS.  BY  DB, 
KNEELAND,  U.S. 

Dr.  Knee  land  draws  tho  following  con- 
clusions from  his  researches  into  the  nature 
and  causes  of  angina  pectoris  :— 

1.  From  the  symptoms  and  morbid  ap- 
pearances, angina  pectoris  is  not  a  disease 
of  the  lungs,  heart  and  its  vessels,  or  sto- 
mach, but  an  affection  of  the  nerves  sup- 
plying these  organs. 

2.  Anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology 
would  lead  us  to  place  the  seat  of  angina 
pectoris  in  the  par  vagum,  and  not  in  the 
sympathetic  system  of  nerves. 

8.  Like  other  nerves,  the  par  vagum  may 
be  affected  with  neuralgia  and  rheumatism, 
with  inflammation ;  it  may  be  compressed 
by  morbid  growths ;  its  spinal  origin  may 
be  compromised  by  hemorrhage,  accidental 
wounds,  and  various  irritations — all  of 
which  may  cause  the  symptoms  of  angina 
pectoris. 

4.  Angina  pectoris  and  asthma  are  inti- 
mately related :  the  former  being  an  affec- 
tion more  especially  of  the  tentitive  fila- 
ments of  the  par  vagum ;  and  the  latter 
an  affection  of  its  motor  filaments.  Both 
are  generally  more  or  less  combined  in  the 
same  case. 

5.  Angina  pectoris  is  a  disease  not  ne- 
cessarily fetal,  especially  in  young  persons, 
if  accurately  diagnosticated,  and  properly 
treated. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  remedies  of  the 
books,  special  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  inhalation  of  oxygen,  and  to  the  use  of 
electricity. 

7.  In  cases  of  angina  pectoris,  attention 
should  be  directed  to  the  examination  of 
the  par  vagum,  from  its  origin  to  its  ter- 
minations, which, .  doubtless,  on  careful 
examination,  will  exhibit  lesions  sufficient 
to  account  for  a  fetal  result. — American 
Journal  of  Medical  Science*,  Jan.  I860. 
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ON  INFLAMMATION  AND  ABSCESS 
OF  THE  UTERINE  APPENDAGES. 

By  Matthew  Jbnnettk,  M.R.C.9. 
Surgeon  to  Birkenhead  Hospital. 

Having  met  with,  in  the  course  of  my 
practice,  several  cases  of  pelvic  abscess 
in  the  female,  more  particularly  after 
parturition,  it  may  not  be  useless  to  di- 
rect the  attention  of  the  profession  to 
the  subject  I  am  the  more  induced  so 
to  do,  as  I  find  that  in  our  British  works 
on  midwifery  and  postpartum  diseases 
it  is  generally  lost  sight  of,  or  else  very 
slightly  alluded  to.  It  is  one,  however, 
of  great  importance,  calculated  to  give 
the  practitioner  much  chagrin  and  un- 
easiness, requiring  nice  tact  in  the  diag- 
nosis, and  great  attention  as  regards  its 
treatment  Although  onr  systematic 
writers  have  been  comparatively  silent 
on  the  subject  several  very  valuable 
papers  have  of  late  years  been  published 
upon  it  in  the  medical  journals ;  as,  for 
instance,  by  Dr.  Dohertyin  the  22nd  vol. 
of  the  "  Dublin  Journal;"  Dr.  Churchill 
in  the  24th  vol.  of  the  same  Journal ; 
Dr.  Lever  in  "  Guy's  Hospital  Reports" 
for  1844;  Bell,  "Medical  Gazette," 
1846 ;  Battersby  in  the  "  Dublin  Quar- 
terly," 1847 ;  and  Dr.  H.  Bennet  in  the 
"Lancet"  1848;  besides  several  cases 
scattered  through  the  medical  literature 
of  the  day :  nevertheless,  it  is  a  subject 
which  I  fear  is  still  very  much  over- 
looked, and  one  that  is  not  as  generally 
known  in  this  country  as  its  importance 
deserves. 

While  the  disease  in  question  has 
been  comparatively  so  neglected  or  un- 
known to  us,  it  ia  evident  from  the 
writings  of  Paulus  JSgineta  and 
others  that  pelvic  inflammation  and 
abscess  in  the  female,  its  symptoms  and 
sequela?,  as  well  as  its  treatment  were 
known  to  the  ancients.  French  patho- 
logists in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries 
also  directed  their  attention  very  much 
to  the  subject;  the  earlier  writers  among 
them,  however,  considering  the  purulent 
abscesses  as  of  the  womb,  and  more  re- 
cently, from  Puzos  to  Petit  adopting  the 
fanciful  theory  of  metastatic  depots  of 
milk  to  account  for  their  existence :  within 
the  last  30  years,  however,  more  correct 
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-views  have  been  adopted  by  our  Gallic 
neighbours,  and  much  and  valuable  have 
been  the  amount  of  their  writings  and 
research  on  the  subject, — among  others 

S<  Dupuytren,  Velpeau,  Grisolle,  and 
archal  de  Calvi.  ior  more  particulars 
as  regards  the  historical  development 
of  our  knowledge  on  the  subject,  by  the 
French,  I  refer  to  the  -valuable  papers  of 
Drs.  Battersby  and  Bennet,  referred  to 
above. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
done  to  elucidate  the  subject  even  by 
the  French,  there  is  still  much  held  for 
investigation,  which  Dr.  Bennet  attri- 
butes with  much  truth  to  the  fact  of  its 
being  almost  altogether  studied  with  re- 
ference to  the  puerperal  state,  although 
pelvic  phlegmonous  inflammation  is  far 
from  being  uncommon  apart  from  that 
condition ;  yet  as  it  is  generally  the  case 
that  in  the  former  it  appears  in  its  se- 
verer form,  the  milder  type  of  the  latter 
state  is  overlooked.  We  know,  for  ex- 
ample, that  puerperal  metritis  is  of  a  type 
much  more  intense  than  inflammation  of 
the  womb  unconnected  with  preg- 
nancy— a  feet  explained  by  March  al  thus. 
The  process  of  pregnancy  induces  (so  to 
speak)  a  fibrinous  diathesis,  the  foetus 
requires  a  constant  supply  of  fibrine  ; 
and  the  female  system  in  consequence 
of  this  demand  acquires  a  singular  ten- 
dency to  the  secretion  of  this  formative 
element ;  but  it  is  unfortunately  at  the 
same  time  the  essential  material  of  in- 
flammatory action,  and  thus  it  is,  that 
the  very  condition  that  gives  the  mater- 
nal system  the  power  of  supporting  the 
life  of  the  young  being,  is  the  prolific 
source  of  many  ills  and  sufferings ;  thus, 
although  die  pus  en  naturt  is  never  ex- 
istent in  the  blood,  and  therefore  can 
never  be  transported  by  metastatic  to  any 
local  seat  of  inflammatory  action,  the 
elements  of  the  foetus  are  present  in  it 
during  the  progress  of  foetal  development. 
Keeping  this  idea  in  view,  we  may  be 
inclined  to  regard  with  more  favour  than 
is  fashionable  now-a-days,  the  old 
theories  about  "  milky  deposits,"  "  me- 
tastatic collections,''  &c.  Another  evil 
consequence  has  resulted  from  the  over- 
looking the  non-puerperal  form  of  the 
disease;  extreme  cases  only  being  in 
general  recorded,  which  has  among 
others  misled  the  otherwise  accurate 
Marchal  de  Oalvi,  in  giving  it  as  his  con- 
viction that  the  nonpuerperal  abscess  is 
generally  fatal,  and  that  it  as  often  points 
by  the  abdominal  walls  as  by  the  bowel 


or  vagina,  which  is  decidedly  erro- 
neous. 

To  understand  the  seat  of  the  disease 
properly,  it  is  necessary  to  recollect  how 
the  peritoneum,  in  passing  from  the  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  bladder  on  to  the 
uterus,  and  thence  to  the  rectum,  forms 
two  large  folds  (the  lateral  ligaments) 
containing  within  them  the  Fallopian 
tubes,  ovaries,  and  round  ligaments,  as 
well  as  a  large  quantity  of  areolar  tissue 
connected,  although  in  a  great  measure 
distinct  from  the  extra-peritoneal  cellular 
tissue  of  the  pelvis.  Thus  in  the  cavity 
of  the  pelvis  immediately  in  contact 
with  the  uterus,  between  the  peritoneal 
folds,  but  external  to  them,  and  con- 
nected with  the  bladder  and  rectum,  we 
have  an  abundant  supply  of  that  tissue 
which  of  all  others  is  most  prone  to  in- 
flammation; together  with  other  im- 
portant organs,  more  or  less  disposed 
thereto.  Hence  the  pathological  under- 
standing of  pelvic  inflammation  of  tins 
part  is  so  easily  acquired :  it  is  strange 
the  subject  was  not  long  since  fully  de- 
veloped by  our  systematic  writers,  par- 
ticularly of  the  midwifery  class.  The 
inflammation  may  of  course  attack  any 
one  of  the  uterine  appendages  in  the 
first  instance,  but  generally  in  all  pro- 
bability the  loose  cellular  tissue  in  which 
they  are  lodged ;  it  then  may  extend  to 
the  others  in  succession ;  the  peritoneum, 
however, in  non-puerperal  inflammation, 
seldom  is  affected,  whilst  in  the  post- 
partum variety  that  membrane  is  parti- 
cularly liable  to  inflammation. 

Causes. — In  the  non-puerperal  state 
the  disease  maybe  produced  by  anything 
calculated  to  increase  the  vascularity  of 
the  part,  or  arrest  the  functions  of  the 
uterine  system :  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  uterus,  or  direct  injuries  (well 
illustrated  by  a  case  of  Dr.  Bennet  in 
the  "  Lancet"  for  1848)  but  more  espe- 
cially by  the  arrest  of  menstruation — « 
good  example  of  which  is  a  case  by  Mr. 
Bell,  in  Vol.  II  of  the  "  Medical  Gazette,- 
New  Series.  The  menses  being  arrested 
by  exposure  to  cold,  an  abscess  was 
formed,  which  ultimately  discharged 
through  the  vagina.  The  case  was,  previ- 
ously to  Mr.  Bell  seeing  it,  attended  by 
three  medical  men,  who  successively 
treated  it  for  strangulated  hernia,  con- 
tinued fever,  and  inflammation  of  the 
bowels.  These  mistakes,  I  suspect,  are 
far  from  being  uncommon,  and  hence 
many  cases  of  non-puerperal  phlegmon 
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or  considered  to  be  something  else, — as 
neuralgia,  hysteria,  uterine  irritation,  or 
rheumatism,  and  many  examples  from 
respectable  sources  confirmatory  of  this 
suspicion  could  be  deduced ;  as  a  case 
from  Mr.  Taylor,  on  rheumatism,  of  the 

uterus,  which  I  abridge.  Mrs.  H.  

aged  24,  had  a  miscarriage  during  her 
second  month :  eight  days  after  she  ex- 
posed herself  to  a  privy :  next  day  she 
had  great  bearing-down  pains,  frequent 
desire  to  pass  water,  which  she  did  with 
excessive  pain,  and  very  little  at  a  time; 
great  pain  above thesymphyais pubis,  the 
pressure  of  the  hand  insupportable,  fever, 
no  discharge  from  vagina,  uterus  hot  and 
tender,  could  not  lie  but  on  the  back,  Ac. 
The  treatment  was  antiphlogistic,  and 
she  gradually  recovered;  a  profuse 
fiuor  albas  appearing  at  the  same  time. 
Two  of  the  cases  recorded  by  Churchill 
are  non-puerperal,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
eight  narrated  by  Mr.  Bell;  in  the  sequel 
I  will  give  examples  of  the  same  variety. 
Various  circumstances  connected  with 
parturition  may  predispose  the  parts 
concerned  to  become  affected  by  this 
disease ;  as  impatient  interference,  re- 
sulting perhaps  from  want  of  sufficient 
confidence  in  the  efforts  of  nature,  pre- 
mature or  too  long  delayed  mechanical 
aid,  turning,  removing  with  the  hand 
in  the  uterus  the  placenta,  exposure  to 
cold,  falls,  blows,  &c. :  it  may  follow  an 
attack  of  acute  inflammation,  or  be  a  se- 
quent of  puerperal  fever,  as  is  illustrated 
By  one  of  Lever's  oases.  Dr.  Copland, 
in  his  admirable  article  on  puerperal 
diseases,  in  his  Dictionary  (in  which,  by 
the  way,  the  disease  I  am  treating  of  is 
all  but  unnoticed)  introduces  some  re- 
marks relative  to  the  modern  use  of 
anaesthetic  agents  in  midwifery,  which  I 
think  is  equally  applicable  here;  he 
considers  their  use  as  not  altogether  in- 
nocent; immediate  fatal  results  may  be 
prevented,  but  can  we  so  prevent  other 
consequences?  Anaesthetic  agents  have 
been  demonstratively  shown  not  only  to 
produce  insensibility,  but  also  con- 
gestion of  the  lungs,  and  subsequent 
death  in  a  short  period ;  witness  the  case 
of  the  late  Dr.  Anderson  of  this  town 
(vide  "  Lancet,"  VoLii.  p.  99,  1848).  In 
nine  out  of  ten,  or  nineteen  out  of  twenty 
cases,  no  unpleasant  result  may  take 
place,  but  the  tenth  or  twentieth  may  be 
a  serious  puerperal  disease ;  it  may  be  the 
one  we  are  writing  about. 

Symptoms. — I  will  describe  those  of 
the  puerperal  variety,  the  non-puerperal 


being  (child-bed  apart)  of  the  same  na- 
ture, but  generally  milder  in  intensity, 
more  chronic  in  character,  and  the 
abscess  seldom  opening  through  the  ab- 
dominal parieties,  but  generally  through 
the  vagina  or  rectum;  henoe  it  is  so 
often  overlooked,  the  discharge  through 
the  vagina  being  looked  upon  as  a  co- 
pious discharge  of  whites,  and  that  with 
the  fseceB  being  still  less  liable  to  be  ob- 
served. The  symptoms  may  commence 
two  or  three  days  after  delivery,  or  not 
for  several  weeks,  generally  with  a  rigor, 
or  a  succession  of  shivenngs ;  there  is 
more  or  less  fever,  occasionally  re- 
mitting ;  pulse  varying  from  90  to  1 10; 
pain  in  the  abdomen ;  the  patient  gene- 
rally feels  better  in  the  morning,  with 
increase  of  fever  in  the  evening ;  the  un- 
easiness and  pain  increase  as  the  disease 
advances;  sometimes  there  are  pains  re- 
sembling sciatica  in  one  or  both  legs; 
painful  micturition,  and  tenesmus  occa- 
sionally of  a  most  distressing  character; 
the  secretion  of  milk  generally  is  sup- 
pressed, the  lochia  sometimes ;  tongue  is 
coated ;  the  patient  becomes  emaciated, 
is  subject  to  hysterical  paroxysms,  fre- 
quently vomits,  and  sweats  profusely  on 
falling  to  sleep.  These  symptoms,  in- 
asmuch as  the  formation  of  pus  in 
phlegmon  of  the  iliac  fossa  is  remarkably 
slow,  may  continue  for  a  considerable 
time  if  overlooked,  or  not  relieved,  until 
the  matter  is  evacuated  either  by  a 
natural  or  artificial  opening.  On  ex- 
amining the  abdomen,  it  will  be  found, 
that  although  the  patient  complains  of 
pain  all  over  it,  pressure  over  the  pelvic 
portion  aggravates  it,  while  elsewhere 
it  relieves  it;  showing  that  the  general 
pain  is  neuralgic,  whilst  the  local  pro- 
ceeds from  inflammation.  In  one  or 
other  iliac  fossa  will  generally  be  detected 
by  the  touch  a  tumor  with  a  brawny 
hardness,  but  not  always,  as  in  one  ox 
my  cases  which  is  hereinafter  described ; 
but  in  every  case  it  may  be  detected, 
and  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  known, 
by  vaginal  or  rectal  digital  examination. 
To  examine  by  the  former  outlet,  it  is 
advisable  that  the  patient  tie  on  her 
back,  with  her  legs  drawn  up,  when,  on 
carefully  introducing  the  forefinger  of 
the  right  hand,  while  with  the  left  hand 
you  press  over  the  iliac  fossw,  you  can 
easily  detect  the  tumor,  and  even,  if  sup- 
puration has  not  yet  taken  place,  the 
roof  of  the  vagina  will  be  found,  as  Dr. 
Doherty  so  well  expresses  it,  "  as  firm 
and  inelastic  as  a  deal  board"— a  very 
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important  evidence,  as,  when  we  know 
the  true  nature  of  the  case,  we  may  hope 
by  appropriate  remedies  to  cause  reso- 
lution, which  several  recorded  cases  show 
to  be  quite  possible ;  as,  for  instance,  the* 
case  recorded  by  Doherty  himself,  and 
■  others  in  Dr.  Churchill's  paper.  If  fur- 
ther evidence  is  required,  examination 
by  the  rectum  in  a  similar  way,  the  pa- 
tient however  being  placed  on  her  side, 
will  afford  it  It  has  been  stated  by 
-some  writers,  Lever  for  example,  that 
the  disease  is  more  frequent  on  the  left 
side  than  on  the  right ;  but,  as  far  as  I 
can  find  by  reference  to  published 'cases, 
I  think  it  is  equally  liable  to  attack 
either :  thus,  out  of  forty-one  cases,  nine- 
teen were  on  the  right,  nineteen  on  the 
left,  and  three  on  both  sides. 

The  terminations  of  the  disease  may 
be,  1st,  resolution,  which  is  of  course 
the  most  favourable,  and  one  which  we 
may  reasonably  expect  to  induce,  pro- 
vided we  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
disease  before  it  becomes  too  far  ad- 
vanced: hence,  examination  with  the 
finger  in  the  vagina  or  rectum  is  so  im- 
portant, and  also  the  great  error  of 
attributing  too  hastily  and  without 
careful  examination,  painful  affections 
of  the  iliac  fossa  or  abdomen  after 
parturition,  to  neuralgia,  irritable  ute- 
rus, &c.  Puzos,  Marchal,  Churchill, 
■and  others,  relate  several  cases  where 
this  happy  result  took  place.  2dly, 
suppuration.  When  either  througn 
neglect  or  the  inefficiency  of  the  reme- 
dies employed,  resolution  does  not 
occur,  an  abscess  is  formed,  the  purulent 
matter  of  which  is  said  sometimes  to  be 
absorbed,  but  more  generally  it  finds 
its  way  either  externally  through  the 
abdominal  walls  covering  the  tumor, 
into  the  peritoneum,  after  giving  rise  to 
fatal  peritonitis,  into  the  vagina,  blad- 
der, rectum,  or  uterus,  and  sometimes 
through  the  femoral  ring  or  thyroid 
foramen.  Among  37  cases  in  which  the 
matter  escaped,  Ifind  11  opened  through 
the  vagina,  9  by  the  abdominal  walls, 
6  by  the  bladder,  8  by  the  inguinal 
ring,  8  by  the  rectum,  8  into  the  peri- 
toneum, 1  through  both  vagina  and 
rectum,  1  into  the  uterus,  and  1  through 
the  thyroid  foramen.  These  proportions 
cannot  be  considered  conclusive,  inas- 
much as  the  number  of  cases  are  too 
few  to  decide.  3rdly,  the  intensity  of 
the  disease,  or  the  secondary  affections 
induced  by  it,  may  prove  fatal  after  an 
indefinite  time. 


Diagnosis. — The  vaginal  examination 
is  in  itself  sufficient  to  distinguish  this 
affection  from  any  other:  however, 
inasmuch  as  this  will  not  always  be 
permitted,  and  the  disease  has  been 
from  time  to  time  mistaken  for  others, 
it  is  right  to  study  its  peculiarities; 
particularly  as,  when  it  occurs  in- 
dependently of  child-birth,  or  a  con- 
siderable time  after,  it  may  not  be 
so  reasonably  expected.  Abscess  of 
the  abdominal  parietes  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  it,  by  causing  the 
patient  to  lean  on  her  knees  and 
elbows,  when  the  tumor  will  be  found 
to  move  with  the  parietes,  while  in 
iliac  abscess  you  can  move  them  over 
it  The  pressure  of  the  tumor  on  the 
nerves  may  cause  pains  resembling 
sciatica,  but  a  careful  examination, 
together  with  the  history  of  the  case, 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  snow  the  nature 
of  it  In  like  manner  may  be  dis- 
tinguished lumbar  abscess,  pregnancy, 
&c.  From  peritonitis  it  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  neuralgic  pain  and 
several  of  the  symptoms  of  peritonitis 
being  absent :  however,  peritonitis  may 
occur  as  a  consequence  of  the  disease  in 
its  advanced  stage ;  either  on  account  of 
the  abscess  bursting  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  or  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  inflammation  from  the 
uterine  peritoneum.  But  this  only 
occurs  when  the  disease  has  existed  for 
some  time,  and  is  easily  known  by  the 
aggravation  of  the  pains  and  fever.  I 
have  known  it  to  be  mistaken  for 
hernia,  and  considerable  pressure  used 
for  the  reduction  of  the  supposed  rup- 
ture with  apparent  effect  owing  perhaps 
to  the  mobility  of  the  parts  within  the 
abdomen :  but  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how 
such  a  proceeding  might  cause  rupture 
of  the  abscess,  and  extravasation  of  its 
contents  into  the  peritoneum.  I  will 
give  in  the  sequel  a  case  of  M.  Du- 
puytren,  where  it  possibly  might  be 
mistaken  for  aneurism. 

Prognosis  should  be  guarded,  inas- 
much as  peritonitis  sometimes  occurs 
from  the  matter  finding  its  way  into 
the  abdominal  cavity :  besides,  when  it 
discharges  through  the  vagina  or  else- 
where, fistulous  openings  may  remain, 
and  the  flow  last  for  a  time  long  enough 
to  cause  the  patient  to  sink;  and  it 
also  sometimes  happens  that  the 
disease  returns  when  the  uterine 
functions  are  again  called  into  play. 
Mr.  Bell  found,  in  93  recorded  cases,  as 
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toany  as  22  deaths,  which  I  think  is 
more  than  the  average  mortality. 

As  to  the  sequela,  I  think  it  not  im- 
probable that  future  miscarriages  may 
be  induced,  hut  in  one  of  my  cases  the 
individual  has  -  had  several  children 
since,  all  at  their  full  time,  and  has  had 
no  return  of  the  disease;  of  the  other 
consequences  mentioned  by  writers 
I  cannot  speak. 

Treatment. — The  indications  are  two 
fold.  To  produce  resolution^f  possible ; 
if  not,  suppuration  and  evacuation  of 
the  matter  as  soon  as  possible.  Several 
published  cases  prove  that  resolution 
will  often  occur  under  proper  treatment ; 
we  must  remember  at  the  same  time 
that  patients  with  this  disease  will 
seldom  bear  heroic  remedies,  as  general 
bleeding,  &c. :  a  dozen  leeches,  applied 
two  or  three  times  if  necessary  to  the  seat 
of  pain,  or  a  smaller  number  to  the 
vagina,  by  means  of  the  speculum, 
poultices,  fomentations,  injections  of 
warm  water  into  the  vagina  and 
rectum,  and  mercury  so  as  slightly  to 
touch  the  gums,  may  succeed  in  arresting 
the  progress  of  the  inflammation :  the 
secretions  must  at  the  same  time  be 
.attended  to,  not  inducing,  however, 
much  purging,  which  gives  pain :  light 
bland  food  is  to  be  given,  opium  may 
be  necessary  sometimes  to  soothe  the 
pain,  and  m  the  form  of  enema  or 
suppository  is  very  useful  for  relieving 
the  tenesmus,  which  is  often  very 
troublesome.  If  we  do  not  succeed  in 
arresting  the  inflammation,  and  that  it 
is  evident  suppuration  has  taken  place, 
we  must  endeavour  to  promote  the  for- 
mation of  pus  and  its  discharge.  Poul- 
tices and  fomentations  are  to  be  perse- 
vered in,  and  the  abscess  opened  as 
soon  as  possible;  this  may  be  done 
either  through  the  abdominal  walls, 
through  the  vagina,  by  means  of  a 

rulum  and  guarded  lancet,  or  through 
rectum  by  means  of  a  trocar  and 
canula;  and  it  will  be  right  to  select 
for  operation  that  part  to  which,  in  the 
individual  case,  the  matter  is  nearest, 
and  the  abscess  most  closely  connected 
with :  for  instance,  in  the  two  cases  in 
which  I  opened  the  abscess  in  the 
hypogastria,  the  matter  was  evidently 
pointing  in  that  direction,  but  I  think 
the  vagina  or  rectum  would  be  most 
eligible  if  the  matter  pointed  in  either 
of  those  directions.  If  there  be  no 
adhesion  between  the  }  tumor  and  the 
abdominal  parietes,  I  think  the  adop- 


tion of  Graves's  plan,  as  recommended 
by  Churchill,  or  that  of  M.  Martin,  to 
excite  adhesive  inflammation,  objection- 
able, as,  besides  other  reasons,  such 
a  proceeding  would  occasion  delay,  the 
matter  possibly  in  the  meantime  find- 
ing its  way  hito  the  peritoneal  sac,  and 
so  inducing  perhaps  fatal  inflammation. 
After  the  matter  is  discharged,  of  course 
the  patient's  strength  must  be  kept  up 
with  generous  food,  wine,  Ac. ;  and, 
should  any  hardness  remain,  small 
doses  of  potass,  hydriod.  in  decoc. 
sarsap.  &c.  should  be  administered. 

Case  T. — Mrs.  J  ,  aged  24  years, 

confined  of  her  second  child,  4th  June, 
1844 :  labour  in  every  respect  natural, 
and  of  short  duration  :  after  a  few  days 
she  was  able  to  resume  her  household 
duties,  which  she  did  without  sufficient 
care.  On  23rd,  being  warm  from  over- 
exertion, she  exposed  herself  to  a  cur- 
rent of  cold  air ;  after  which  she  had 
several  attacks  of  shivering  :  the  milk 
diminished  in  quantity,  pain  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  shooting 
down  the  left  leg  began  to  be  felt ;  fever; 
with  nightly  exacerbations,  set  in.  These 
symptoms  were  borne  for  some  time,  and 
I  was  not  sent  for  until  the  pain  as- 
sumed great  intensity.  I  saw  her  July 
1st,  when  she  was  suffering  very  much 
from  pain  in  the  left  iliac  fossa,  with  her 
legs  drawn  up:  pulse  about  110.  I  could 
detect  no  tumor  in  the  iliac  fossa 
then :  indeed,  she  would  not  allow  me  to 
make  sufficient  pressure  to  ascertain 
the  fact.  I  easily  ascertained  by  vaginal 
examination  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
and  ordered  a  constant  succession  of 
poultices  after  leeching,  aperients, 
and  opiates  to  soothe  the  pain.  The 
symptoms  increased  in  intensity,  when 
in  a  few  days  a  brawny  hardness  was 
perceived  in  the  iliac  fossa.  Poultices 
matured  the  abscess,  which  I  opened 
through  the  abdominal  walls  on  the 
24th  July ;  it  freely  discharged,  and  the 
opening  healed  m  a  few  days :  her 
recovery  was  slow  but  permanent :  the 
child,  however,  had  to  oe  weaned,  she 
never  recovering  her  supply  of  milk. 
She  has  had  three  healthy  children  since, 
and  no  return  of  the  disease. 

Cask  II.— Hannah  Phillips,  aged  86, 
admitted  a  patient  of  the  Birkenhead 
Hospital  and  Dispensary,  May  31, 1850. 
Says  she  was  delivered  of  her  sixth  child 
five  weeks  before,  by  a  midwife:  that 
she  had  suffered  very  much  at  the  time, 
particularly  in  her  right  flank,  which 
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part  gave  hex  great  pain  far  about  fire 
weeks  previous  to  her  confinement, 
which  she  attributed  to  over-straining 
herself:  she  states  that  the  woman  who 
attended  her  said  that  the  after-birth 
"stuck  fast,"  and  that  she  did  some- 
thing, winch  gave  her  great  pain,  to 
remove  it:  believes  ahe  passed  her  hand 
into  her;  but  her  sufferings  were  so 
great,  she  is  not  sure  of  that  She  now 
complains  of  great  pain  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  belly,  partioularlv  an  the 
right  side;  ean  only  lie  on  her  back, 
with  her  legs  drawn  up:  she  is  worn 
and  emaciated,  with  hardly  any  milk; 
has  a  constant  desire  to  sit  on  the  com- 
mode, with  a  feeling  as  if  there  is  some- 
thing to  come  away,  although  her  bowels 
are  frequently  moved,  but  with  great 
pain.  When  she  falls  asleep,  she  is 
bathed  in  a  profuse  perpiration;  pulse 
about  100,  soft  and  small.  On  exami- 
nation externally,  there  was  not,  as  in 
the  last  case,  any  hardness  to  be  felt, 
but  only  an  indistinct  evidence  of  a 
deep-seated  fulness,  but  not  sufficient 
per  se  to  indicate  an  abscess,  which, 
however,  was  fully  recognised  by  exa- 
mination by  the  rectum,  where  the 
cause  of  the  tenesmus  was  found  to  be 
a  fluctuating  phlegmon.  Fomentations 
and  poultices  were  applied ;  mild  resto- 
ratives and  opiates  ordered :  and  on  the 
8th  of  June,  while  sitting  in  the  night- 
chair,  a  large  quantity  of  pus  came  away 
through  the  rectum;  attar  which  she 
experienced  great  relief.  Light  nou- 
rishing food  and  tonic  medicines  were 
prescribed ;  under  which  treatment  she 
continues  to  improve  in  health  and 
strength,  being,  however,  unable  to 
afford  her  child  its  natural  nourishment. 

Case  III.— March  27th,  1850.  At- 
tended Mrs.  M  ,  a  stout,  strong 

woman,  about  38  years,  living  some  dis- 
tance from  here,  in  labour  of  her  fifth 
child,  which  was,  in  every  respect, 
natural  and  quick,  requiring  no  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  accoucheur. 
She  was  subsequently  attended  by  a 
medical  gentleman  of  her  neighbour- 
hood. I  was  #ent  for  to  see  her  on  the 
7th  of  June,  when  I  found  her  much 
altered  in  appearance,  thinner,  com- 
plaining greatly  of  a  severely  painful 
tump  in  the  right  iliac  region,  which,  at 
the  commencement  of  uneasiness  there, 
which  was  about  a  fortnight  after  her 
confinement,  was  treated  by  leeches,  for 
inflammation  of  the  iliac  veins,  and 
which  latterly  had  been  supposed  to  be 


hernia;  she  being  directed  to  procure  a 
truss.  The  constitutional  symptoms, 
though  of  a  much  milder  form,  were-the 
same  as  in  the  last  case:  neither  was 
there  the  same  amount  of  tenesmus  or 
difficulty  «f  making  water.  I  found  (the 
same  brawny  hardness  as  in  the  first 
case,  and  ordered  her  effervescing  saline 
draughts,  and  repeated  hot  poultices  of 
linseed  meal,  which,  in  a  few  days,  for- 
warded the  abscess  so  as  to  enable  me 
to  open  it,  which  I  did,  giving  exit  to 
several  ounces  of  healthy  pus,  which 
gave  great  ease ;  after  which,  with  pro- 
per nourishment,  she  quickly  conva- 
lesced. 

(The  two  following  cases  of  Professor 
Dupuytren  are  abridged  from  the  Jour* 
nal Hebdomadaire  de  Medecine,  Tome  6.) 

Cask  TV. — (Non-puerperal).  A  young, 
well-formed  woman  was  affected  for 
some  time  with  a  malady  having  its 
seat  in  the  pelvis,  for  which  she  could 
assign  no  cause :  she  bad  severe  pains 
in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  the  bladder 
and  rectum,  and  in  the  groins.  A  phy- 
sician she  consulted  considered  her  suf- 
fering from  diseased  uterus;  but  on  ad- 
mission into  the  Hotel  Dieu,  in  January 
1829,  and  examining  with  the  finger 
in  the  vagina  and  rectum  as  high  as' 
possible,  and  strongly  pressing  down 
with  the  other  hand  on  the  epigastrium, 
a  painful  tumor  was  perceived  She 
was  submitted  to  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment, hot  baths,  cataplasms,  &c :  after 
a  few  days  the  pain  suddenly  disap- 
peared, without  at  first  being  able  to 
account  for  this  quick  cessation:  how- 
ever, it  was  soon  apparent  that  tbe  urine 
contained  a  large  quantity  of  pus,  the 
emission  of  which  was  without  pain  or 
inconvenience.   The  discharge  had  not 

Sute  ceased  when  she  left  the  Hospital, 
apuytren  introduces  this  case  with 
some  interesting  remarks  on  the  manner 
in  which  abscesses  open  into  hollow 
organs,  which  he  shows  to  be  valvular, 
as  that  of  the  ureter  into  the  bladder,  - 
not  allowing  of  the  passage  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  organ  into  the  abscess,  but 
permitting  of  the  latter  closing  on  being 
emptied  of  its  contents. 

Case  V. — A  woman,  two  months  con- 
fined, aged  88,  was  admitted  into  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  November  2,  1629.  She 
complained  of  pain  in  the  right  iliac 
fossa,  where  was  a  considerable  swelhng: 
no  fluctuation  could  be  detected:  she 
could  not  extend  the  limb  without  great 
pain.  Antiphlogistic  treatment  was  d» 
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*ected.  After  fifteen  days,  Dupuytren 
perceived  deep-seated  fluctuation.  Mons. 
Capuron  ana  others  could  not  do  so, 
which  caused  Mons.  Dupoytren  to  delay 
the  opening  which  he  intended  to  make. 
Some  days  passed,  during  which  a  phe- 
nomenon supervened  which  tended  to 
weaken  the  diagnosis  of  Dupuytren; 
the  tumor  became  less  painful  and 
Toluminous,  at  the  same  tune,  no  dis- 
charge of  pus  taking  place,  either  by 
stool,  vagina,  or  bladder :  however,  soon 
the  tumor  resumed  its  former  volume, 
and  fluctuation  became  evident:  it  was 
now  resolved  to  operate.  M.  Dupuytren 
made  a  small  incision  with  a  straight 
bistoury,  below  the  crural  arch,  outside 
the  femoral  artery ;  a  small  quantity  of 
pus  escaped  by  the  edges  of  the  instru 
ment,  on  withdrawing  which,  and  intro- 
ducing a  female  catheter  into  the  abscess, 
an  enormous  quantity  of  matter  was 
discharged,  with  great  comfort  to  the 

Satient.  The  matter  continued  to  be 
ischarged,  the  catheter  requiring  to  be 
once  more  introduced,  when  some  ob- 
stacle opposed  its  free  exit :  by  degrees 
the  discharge  lessened,  and  she  was  dis- 
charged, cured,  about  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, 1829. 

Case  VI. — (Abridged  from  Journal 
Hebdomad  aire  de  Medecine,  Tome  3). 
A  young  woman,  confined  a  month,  was 
admitted  into  the  Hotel  Dieu,  April  7, 
1829.  She  was  seized,  a  few  days  after 
her  delivery,  with  severe  pains  in  the 
right  iliac  fossa,  extending  down  the 
thigh,  and  rendering  her  unable  to  walk. 
A  tumor  afterwards  showed  itself  in  the 
fossa,  extending  into  the  groin  through 
the  femoral  ring.  On  examining  the 
tumor,  which  indicated  fluctuation,  M. 
Dupuytren  perceived  it  to  be  the  seat 
of  strong  pulsations,  corresponding  with 
the  pulse,  which  extended  from  its  infe- 
rior part  to  Poupart's  ligament:  these 
pulsations  were  remarkable  along  the 
anterior  and  middle  part  of  the  tumor, 
and  also  transversely  along  the  superior 
and  right  portion  of  it  M.  Dupuytren 
attributed  these  symptoms  on  the  middle 
of  the  tumor  to  the  presence  of  the 
superior  portion  of  the  crural  artery; 
and  the  transverse  beats  to  that  of  the 
circumflex  artery,  the  pus  the  abscess 
contained  having  passed  behind  the 
vessels,  by  means  of  the  lax  cellular 
tissue  so  abundant  in  that  situation. 
The  next  day  the  pulsations  had  disap- 
peared; which  he  attributed  to  altered 
position  of  the  arteries,  in  consequence 


of  the  numerous  examinations  made  by 
the  pupik:  however,  he  plunged  a  Wa- 
in to  the  tumor  outside  and  in  the 
e  formed  by  the  onion  of  the  crural 
and  circumflex  arteries.  Some  ounces  of 
healthy  pus  escaped ;  but,  owing  to  the 
sinking  of  the  crural  arch,  which  had 
been  raised  by  the  pus,  the  discharge 
became  arrested.  He  then  introduced 
a  female  catheter,  by  which  he  emptied 
the  abscess:  a  mesh  was  then  intro- 
duced, and  the  ease  progressed,  in  every 
way  satisfactorily,  to  a  complete  cure. 

Case  VII.  —  (Desormeaux,  Journal 
Hebdomadaire  de  Medecine,  Tome  7). 
D.  ,  24  years,  healthy  during  preg- 
nancy, was  delivered,  January  13,  1880, 
after  a  painful  labour  of  tbirtyaix  hours, 
of  a  dead  child ;  the  second  succeeding 
day  slight  pains  were  experienced  in 
the  abdomen,  which,  by  appropriate 
remedies,  were  relieved,  leaving,  how- 
ever, an  uneasiness  and  feeling  of  weight 
about  the  rectum. 

Feb.  1st — Diarrhoea  came  on,  the 
defecation  being  accompanied  with  much 
pain:  by  examination  with  the  finger 
in  the  rectum  a  tumor  was  discovered 
to  the  left  side  of  the  gut;  examination 
by  the  vagina  also  showed  the  existence 
of  a  tumor :  leeches,  Ac.  were  prescribed ; 
but  the  tumor  increased  more  and  more. 
M.  Desormeaux  was  about  opening  the 
abscess,  when  it  discharged  itself,  by  the 
vagina,  of  a  quantity  of  foetid  pus,  with 
great  relief;  when  suddenly,  on  the  9th 
of  February,  very  acute  peritonitis  set 
in,  which  soon  ended  in  death. 

At  the  post-mortem,  the  peritoneal 
cavity  was  found  to  contain  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  phlegmonous  mis,  the 
stomach  and  intestines  being  healthy. 
The  vagina  being  opened  on  its  left  side, 
was  discovered  an  ulcerated  opening, 
which  led  into  a  purulent  cavity  at  the 
side  of  the  vagina  and  rectum,  the  cel- 
lular tissue  in  the  neighbourhood  being 
extensively  destroyed. 

In  the  Provincial  Journal  for  1844, 
are  several  cases  recorded  by  Mr.  Ed- 
rington,  of  Birmingham,— one  in  par- 
ticular, where  abscess  of  the  right  mac 
fossa  recurred  after  different  pregnan- 
cies, each  time  discharging  by  the  blad- 
der, the  poor  woman  having  also  had 
very  numerous  miscarriages.  _  In  her 
case  there  was  pain  in  the  right  iHac 
fossa  before  marriage :  so  that  it  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  non-puerperal  di- 
sease, aggravated  by  uterine  excitement. 
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Bt  William  Smith, 

Member  of  the  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of 
Hospitals  for  the  Insane ;  formerly  Resident 
Surgeon  in  the  Lincoln  Lunatic  Asylum,  and 
subsequently  in  the  General  Hospital  at  Lin- 
coln. 

Durtso  the  last  five  months,  whilst 

Ereparing  thn  materials  for  the  papers 
itely  published  in  the  Medical'Ga- 
zette, — "  On  the  present  state  of  lunacy 
and  lunatic  asylums,  and  on  the  nature 
and  treatment  of  mental  derangement,'' 
my  attention  has  been  almost  exclu- 
sively directed  to  the  physiology  and 
pathology  of  the  nervous  system :  many 
interesting  phenomena,  scarcely,  if  at 
all  thought  of,  prior  to  that  investi- 
gation, have  forcibly  and  irresistibly 
rivetted  my  attention.  The  members 
of  the  Medico-Chirurgioal  Society  of 
Nottingham,  in  addition  to  their  ur- 
banity and  kindness  in  allowing  me, 
an  utter  stranger,  and  unconnected 
with  their  efficient  society,  to  take  up 
their  invaluable  time,  have  unwittingly 
rendered  me  a  service  of  still  greater 
magnitude :  by  opposing  very  strongly 
the  doctrines  then  propounded  by  me, 
they  have  set  me  upon  a  course  of 
deep  reflection.  Believing  most  con- 
scientously  that  those  views  were  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  truth,  and  having 
had  most  ample  opportunities  (in  the 
Lincoln  Asylum  and  elsewhere)'  of 
feeing  insanity,  (and  what  are  usually 
termed)  nervous  disorders,  upon  a  large 
scale,  in  several  different  counties  of 
England,  I  sat  myself  down  to  a  care- 
ful and  deliberate  investigation  of  some 
of  our  most  celebrated  authors,  in  order 
to  collect  together  into  a  narrow  focus 
such  views  as  appeared  corroborative  of, 
or  not  greatly  dissimilar  to  my  own. 
Although  I  had  previously,  on  several 
occasions,  read  with  much  interest  the 


excellent  volumes  of  Mr  Travers,  on 
"  Constitutional  Irritation,"  their  pe- 
rusal latterly  has  interested  me  more 
than  ever.  To  the  young  surgeon  just 
entering  upon  the  gulfs  and  whirl- 
pools, the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  surgi- 
cal practice,  they  are  invaluable. 
Although  no  longer  to  be  ranked  among 
the  juniors  (seeing  that  my  hair  is  now 
assuming  a  silvery  tint),  I  have  within 
the  last  two  months  strengthened  my 
arguments  most  materially  by  facts  and 
deductions  contained  in  those  carefully 
digested  volumes.  It  would  appear 
that  Dr.  Calvert  Holland,  in  his  Phi- 
losophy of  Animated  Nature  (a  not  very 
favourable  and,  as  I  think,  rather  harsh 
review  of  which  appeared  in  the  Me- 
dical Gazette  not  long  ago),  has  merely 
enlarged  upon  and  carried  out  in  ex- 
tenso  many  of  the  doctrines  therein 
communicated.  Mesmerism,  however, 
is  evidently  a  new  birth ;  whether  a 
legitimate  offspring  or  of  a  surreptitious 
and  spurious  race,  I  leave  to  the  wor- 
thy and  learned  doctor  and  his  readers 
to  decide.  The  philosophy  has  taken 
me  a  long  time  to  study  and  digest,  &o. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  really  valu- 
able matter,  and  numerous  experiments 
by  various  physiologists,  most  accu- 
rately given,  with  valuable  deductions 
therefrom.  .  Many  of  his  views,  or 
something  vastly  Like  them,  are  to  he 
found  in  Dr.  Henry  Holland's  Medical 
Notes  and  Reflections.  Dr.  Calvert 
Holland  however,  is  more  ultra  in  his 
opinions  than  either  of  the  authors 
just  named. 

During  my  late  investigations  into 
the  laws  and  actions  of  the  nervous 
system,  one  thing  has  particularly 
struck  me,  viz.  that  modern  physiolo- 
gists, in  their  eager  desire  to  enter 
minutely  into  a  description  of  every 
portion  of  die  nervous  system,  have 
carried  their  love  of  specializing  too  far, 
and  thus  made  the  separate  parts  of  one 
system  or  unity  to  have  an  action 
altogether  independent  of,  and  beyond 
the  cognizance  of,  the  rest  This  I 
believe  to  be  the  grand  error — the  be- 
setting sin,  of  the  present  scientific 
age. 

That  sagacious  and  most  experienced 
physician,  Dr.  Latham,  in  the  preface 
to  his  excellent  "  Clinical  Lectures  on 
Diseases  of  the  Heart,"  has  observed : — 
"  The  study  of  our  times  has  been  to 
specialize  and  to  localize  disease,  and 
it  has  had  very  useful  results.   But  it 
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has  had  a  tendency  to  narrow  our  views 
and  to  cripple  our  practice,  by  setting 
up  as  many  several  pathologies  within 
the  body  as  there  are  several  organs. 
Yet  no  sooner  do  the  diseases  of  differ- 
ent parts  come  to  be  treated,  than 
they  begin  to  claim  their  place  in  a 
common  pathology.  We  cannot  reach 
them  ana  apply  our  remedies  directly 
to  them,  in  the  isolated  spots  wherein 
we  find  them ;  but  if  they  are  to  be 
reached,  and  treated  at  all,  it  must  be 
through  the  vascular  system,  or  through 
the  nervous  system,  or  through  the 
digestive  and  assimilative  system.  For 
these  are  the  common  agents  of  life 
and  increase,  both  healthy  and  un- 
healthy, and  the  common  channels 
both  of  food  and  of  medicine." 

Now  according  to  my  ideas  of  the 
present  state  of  Knowledge  relative  to 
the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system, 
the  remarks  of  this  accomplished  phy- 
sician may  be  brought  to  bear,  with 
equal  force,  upon  the  present  artificial 
and  (as  I  think)  most  unnatural  dis- 
tinctions attempted  to  be  made  in  the 
physiology  of  the  nervous  system.  If 
we  are  to  resign  ourselves  blindfold, 
and  with  implicit  faith  and  confidence, 
into  the  hands  of  these  imaginative 
gentlemen,  who  assert  that  the  brain  is 
the  special  and  exclusive  domain  of  the 
psychical  principle ;  that  the  spinal  cord 
Las  its  vis  nervosa,  and  is  the  arbiter 
tlegantiarum — the  high  and  mighty 
potentate,  whom  spasms,  convulsions, 
and  other  lady-like  diseases  obey ;  that 
the  sympathetic  or  ganglionic  system  is 
merely  the  larder  or  store-room  from 
whence  the  various  organs,  tissues,  &c., 
receive  their  nourishment,  supplies,  Ac. ; 
that  the  heart  is  not  dependent  in  any 
way  upon  the  nervous  influence ;  that 
the  muscular  fibre  contracts  or  displays 
irritability,  not  in  virtue  of  any  energy 
or  principle  derived  from  the  nervous 
system,  but  simply  from  some  vis  insita 
or  property  inherent  in  itself ; — if,  I  say, 
we  are  to  adopt  these  views,  we  shall 
inevitably  require  a  special  pathology 
for  each  of  these  various  organs  and 
tissues :  and  this  brings  me  to  the  exact 
argument  advanced  by  Dr.  Latham. 
It  may  perhaps  appear  the  height  of 
presumption  in  a  medical  practitioner 
(a  sort  of  amphibious  animal,  like  Fal- 
staff  s  hostess  neither  fish  nor  flesh) 
like  myself  venturing  to  oppose  the  doc- 
trines of  learned  physiologists ;  but,  as 
far  as  my  observation  goes,  these  pro- 


fessed authors,  as  a  general  principle, 
do  not  make  good  practitioners,  and, 
vice  versA,  sound  practitioners  are  sel- 
dom guilty  of  knowing  much  of  the 
hidden  mysteries  of  physiology.  Had 
all  the  views  of  eminent  physiologists 
been  founded  on  facts,  and  deductions 
carefully  and  deliberately  drawn  there- 
from, we  should  have  had  fewer  disco- 
veries in  this  department  of  science,  and 
less  theoretical  knowledge  to  unlearn.  A 
learned  writer  has  well  remarked,  "  How 
wild  soever  the  wanderings,  or  great 
the  departure  from  a  strict  logical 
procedure,  the  dreamy  conjectures  to 
which  they  give  rise  find  naturally  a 
home  in  the  bosom  of  physiology." 

Dr.  Calvert  Holland,  in  a  recent 
work,  "  Practical  Views  of  Nervous  ■ 
Diseases,"  has  justly  remarked  : — 
"  With  the  prevailing  limited  knowledge 
of  the  nervous  system,  how  could  the 
practitioner  see  the  shortest  road  to 
the  seat  of  the  evil,  even  if  familiar, 
which  is  not  the  general  rule,  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  physiologist?"  By  one 
school  he  is  told  that  voluntary  and 
involuntary  motions  are  independent  of  - 
any  power  derived  directly  from  the 
nerves ;  that  in  fact  they  are  the  result 
of  a  vis  insita  in  the  muscular  fibre : 
by  another,  he  is  taught  that  all  these 
motions  probably  depend  upon  a 
vis  nervosa,  whilst  the  brain  and  its- 
wonderful  faculties  have  not  the 
slightest  connection  with  it,  or  with 
any  nervous  influence ;  the  cerebrum 
being  the  exclusive  domain  of  the 
physical  principle.  This  immense  or- 
gan, with  which  all  parte  of  the 
nervous  system  are  associated,  from 
which  it  receives  impressions,  and  to 
which  it  distributes  the  motive  power, 
is,  according  to  such  reasoning,  per- 
vaded by  no  agent  which  is  common  to 
the  whole.  He  is  further  informed 
that  the  functions  of  the  nerves  consist 
in  conveying  a  series  of  vibratory 
movements,  and  that  all  vital  phe- 
nomena are  explicable  on  this  new; 
or  that  the  nerves  do  really  transmit  a 
something,  but  agreeably  to  what  laws 
is  not  stated.  He  is,  however,  more 
uently  amused  with  tbe  ingenuity 
eloquence  which  demonstrate  the 
perfect  fallacy  of  all  such  opinions. 
The  idea  that  the  nervous  syetem  is 
animated  by  any  power  is  ridiculed 
with  pointed,  facetiousness: 

"  Is  it  possible,  amidst  this  chaos 
of  physiological  doctrines,— this  clash- 
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ing  of  conclusions  on  the  nature  of 
vital  action,  for  the  mind,  how  anxious 
soever  it  may  be,  to  discover  the  direct 
road  to  the  seat  of  disease?  Which  is 
the  path,  according  to  the  received 
notions?  One,  groping  in  the  search, 
acts  energetically  on  the  bowels,  or 
thoroughly  relieves  the  stomach  of  its 
contents;  another  detects  the  evil  in 
the  blood,  and  emits  a  copious  stream ; 
a  third,  ascertaining  the  dry  state 
of  the  skin,  determines  the  fluids  in 
that  direction.  In  none  of  these  modes 
of  treatment,  or  in  others  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  notice,  is  there  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  powers 
of  life,  or  indeed  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  according  to  which  they  operate. 
This  would  point  out  the  degree  of 
efficiency  which  is  exercised  by  each  in 
the  production  of  the  morbid  results,  on 
an  accurate  conception  of  which  all 
medical  treatment  must  be  founded. 
It  would  indicate  to  the  practitioner 
the  shortest  course  to  the  desired 
object" 

I  leave  ft  to  any  person  of  reflective 
mind,  conversant  with  the  present  state 
of  medical  science,  and  possessed  of 
sufficient  candour  to  speak  the  whole 
truth,  to  decide  whether  this  be  not  a 
true  and  faithful  picture  of  passing 
events  and  opinions.  But  if  prac- 
titioners themselves  are  perplexed  by 
such  an  cmbarras  de  richtnes,  as  Mr. 
Travers  not  inaptly  styles  it,  what 
is  the  state  of  the  unfortunate  medical 
student?  How  shall  he  escape  the 
"wfamca  icopuloa  AcTocenxuma"  the 
"mare  tnrgidtm"  of  physiology?  Ve- 
rily, we  may  say  with  the  elegant 
poet,  "Mi  robur  et  as  triplex  circa 
pectus"  are  needed  for  that  man  who 
dares  to  enter  on  the  debateable  land  of 
modern  physiology. 

But  let  me  illustrate  my  views  by  a 
quotation  from  one  of  the  most  eminent 
authorities  of  the  present  day.  Dr. 
Carpenter,  in  his  excellent  Manual  of 
Physiology,  page  486,  remarks  : — "  We 
have  now  considered  the  entire  series 
of  those  operations  which  make  up  the 
vegetative  or  organic  life  of  the  animal  ; 
including  the  functions  by  whi  eh  the  germ 
is  prepared,  by  which  it  is  nourished 
until  it  can  be  left  to  its  own  powers, 
by  which  its  continued  development  is 
effected  until  the  fabric  characteristic 
of  the  adult  has  been  built  up,  and  by 
which  the  normal  constitution  is  main- 
tained through  a  lengthened  period, 


so  long  as  the  necessary  materials  are 
supplied,  and  no  check  or  hindrance  is 
interposed,  by  external  influences,  to 
that  regular  sequence  of  change  on 
which  the  continuance  of  its  powers 
depends.  In  this  survey  it  will  have 
been  perceived  that  the  essential  parts 
of  these  operations  are,  in  animals  as 
in  plants,  completely  independent  of 
the  influence  of  that  which  constitutes 
the  peculiar  endowments  of  animals; 
namely,  the  nervous  system. 

"  a.  The  reduction  of  the  food  in  the 
stomach,  by  the  solvent  power  of  the 
gastric  fluid,  is  a  purely  chemical 
operation,  with  which  tne  nervous 
system  has  nothing  whatever  to  do, 
excepting  that  it  perhaps  accelerates 
the  process,  by  stimulating  the  mus- 
cular coat  of  the  stomach  to  that 
peculiar  series  of  contractions  which 
keeps  the  contents  of  the  cavity  in 
continual  movement  and  favours  the 
action  of  the  solvent  upon  it 

44  ft.  With  the  process  of  absorption, 
by  which  the  nutritive  materials,  with 
other  substances,  are  introduced  into 
the  vessels,  the  nervous  system  has 
nothing  to  do ;  this  being  a  purely 
vegetative  operation,  partly  dependent 
upon  the  simple  physical  conditions 
which  produce  endosmose,  and  partly 
on  a  process  of  cell-growth. 

"c.  The  assimilation  of  the  new 
material,  effected,  as  we  have  seen 
reason  to  believe,  by  another  set  of 
independent  cells,  can  receive  but 
little  influence  from  the  nervous  system, 
and  is  obviously  capable  of  taking 
place  without  its  aid. 

"  d.  The  circulation  of  the  blood, 
again,  though  dependent  in  part  upon 
the  impulsive  power  of  a  muscular 
organ,  the  heart,  is  not  on  that  account 
brought  into  closer  dependence  upon 
the  nervous  system ;  for  we  have  seen 
that  the  contractions  of  the  heart  result 
from  its  own  inherent  powers,  so  as  to 
continue  after  it  has  been  completely 
detached  from  the  body ;  and  that  the 
capillary  power,  which  is  the  chief 
agent  in  the  movement  of  the  blood 
in  the  lower  animals,  and  which  exerts 
an  important  subsidiary  action  in  the 
higher,  is  the  result  of  the  exercise 
of  certain  affinities  between  the  blood 
and  tho  surrounding  tissues,  in  which 
the  nervous  system  can  have  no  im- 
mediate concern. 

"e.  The  net  of  nutrition,  in  which 
every  tissue  draws  from  the  circulating 
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Hood  the  materials  for  its  own  con- 
tinued growth  and  development,  and 
by  which  it  incorporates  these  with 
its  own  substance,  is  but  a  continuance 
of  the  same  kind  of  operation  as 
that  which  takes  place  in  the  early 
development  of  the  embryo  long  an- 
teriorly to  the  first  appearance  of  the 
nervous  system, — namely,  a  process  of 
cell-development  and  metamorphosis, 
which  must  be,  from  its  very  nature, 
independent  of  nervous  agency. 

•*/.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
secreting  operation  in  general;  for 
this  essentially  consists  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  certain  products  from  the 
blood  by  cells  situated  upon  free 
surfaces;  which  thus  remove  those 
products  from  the  interior  of  the 
fabric 

"a.  And  the  interchange  of  oxygen 
and  carbonic  acid  which  takes  place 
between  the  atmosphere  and  the  venous 
blood  when  brought  into  mutual  re- 
lation in  the  lungs,  and  which  is  the 
essential  part  of  the  function  of  res- 
piration, is  an  operation  of  a  merely 
physical  character,  with  which  the 
nervous  system  can  have  no  direct 
concern. 

"  h.  Finally,  the  development  of  the 
reproductive  germs  in  the  one  sex, 
and  of  the  ova  within  which  these  are 
to  be  evolved  in  the  other,  the  sub- 
sequent fertilization  of  the  latter  by  the 
former,  and  the  changes  consequent 
upon  that  act,  together  making  up  the 
function  of  reproduction,  may  be  all 
regarded  as  modifications  of  the  or- 
dinary nutritive  processes;  and  are 
effected,  like  these,  by  the  inherent 
powers  of  the  parts  concerned  in  them, 
at  the  expense  of  the  materials  supplied 
by  the  blood,  without  any  direct 
dependence  upon  the  nervous  system.** 

"841.  Still,  although  the  various 
processes  which  make  up  the  essential 
part  of«  the  nutritive  operations  in 
animals,  as  in  plants,  are  no  more 
dependent  on  any  peculiar  influence 
derived  from  a  nervous  system  in  the 
former  than  they  are  in  the  latter,  it 
must  be  evident,  from  the  details 
already  given,  that  there  must  be  in 
animals  various  accessory  changes, 
which  are  requisite  for  the  continuance 
of  the  former,  and  which  can  be  only 
effected  by  the  peculiar  powers  with 
which  animals  are  endowed.  Thus,  to 
commence  with  digestion :  this  pre 
liminary  process,  which  the  nature  of 


the  food  of  the  plant  renders  unnecessary 
for  its  maintenance,  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  the  introduction  of  the 
food  into  a  cavity  or  sac,  in  which 
it  may  be  submitted  to  the  action  of 
the  solvent  fluid.   The  operation  of 
grasping  and  swallowing   the  mod, 
wherever  it  is  performed,  is  accom- 
plished through  the  agency  of  the 
nervous  system ;  and  if  it  be  checked 
by  the  loss  of  nervous  power,  the  di- 
gestive process  must  cease  for  want 
of  material.   So,  again,  although  inter- 
change of  gaseous  ingredients  between 
the  atmosphere  and  the  circulating  fluid 
may  take  place  with  sufficient  energy  in 
plants  and  the  lower  animals,  through, 
the  mere  exposure  of  the  general 
surface  to  the  atmosphere;  yet  we 
find  that,  in  all  the  higher  animals, 
certain  movements  are  requisite  for 
the  continual  renewal  of  the  air  or 
water  which  are  in    contact  with 
one  side  of  the  respiratory  surface, 
and  of  the  blood  which  is  in  relation 
with  the  other:   for  the  direction  of 
which  movements,  a  nervous  system  is 
requisite.   In  the  excretory  processes, 
moreover,  the  removal  of  the  effete 
matters  from  the  body  can  only  be  ac- 
complished in  the  higher  animals  by 
certain  combined  movements,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  take  up  the  products  that 
are  separated  by  the  action  of  the 
proper  secreting  cells,  and  to  carry  them 
to  the  exterior  of  the  body,  there  to  be 
set  free;  and  these  combined  move- 
ments can  only  be  effected  by  the 
agency  of  the  nervous  system.  Lastly, 
in  the  act  of  reproduction  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  sexual  organs  in  animals 
requires  that  a  certain  set  of  movements 
should  bo  adapted  to  set  free  the  germ, 
from  the  body  of  the  male,  and  to  con- 
vey it  to  the  ovule  of  the  female ;  and 
further,  that  the  ovum  should  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  body  of  the  latter  in  a 
state  of  more  or  less  advanced  develop- 
ment.  For  these  movements  a  special 
arrangement  is  made  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  nervous  system,  and  in  the 
application  of  its  peculiar  powers." 

However  strongly  it  may  subject  me 
to  the  charge  of  presumption  in  thus 
daring  to  advance  my  views  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  of  so  eminent  an  authority 
as  Dr.  Carpenter,  still  I  cannot  allow 
such  doctrines  as  those  just  quoted 
to  pnss  current  without  entering  my  re- 
spectful but  decided  protest  against 
them.  Although  I  may  not  feel  disposed 
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to  adopt  in  their  totality  and  entirety 
the  novel  views  of  Dr.  Calvert  Holland, 
as  enunciated  in  his  "  Philosophy  of 
Animated  Nature,"  yet  I  cannot  but  co- 
incide with  him  on  many  important 
points,  and  in  none  more  cordially  than 
those  wherein  he  maintains  that  the 
blood  and  nervous  energy  axe  indispen- 
sable to  every  vital  function  or  action 
throughout  the  human  frame.  If  these 
views  be  correct — and  numerous  facts 
and  striking  analogies  may  be  adduced 
in  support  of  them — what  are  we  to  think 
of  the  doctrines  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  who 
clearly  and  distinctly  asserts  (in  his  1 2th 
Chapter,  pages  486,-7,-8),  that  digestion, 
absorption,  nutrition,  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  secretion,  excretion,  respira- 
tion, and  the  interesting  and  most  im- 
portant changes  concerned  in  the  process 
of  reproduction,  all  take  place  witbout 
the  nervous  system  having  any  immedi- 
ate concern  in  the  matter?  For  my  own 
part,  I  cannot  help  viewing  such 
doctrines  as  medical  heresies  of  a  grave 
and  serious  character,  calculated  to  mis- 
lead junior  practitioners  and  the  rising 
generation  of  medical  men,  who  may 
now  be  in  statu  pupillari,  and  therefore 
very  likely  to  adopt  implicitly,  and  with- 
out investigation,  any  theory  pro- 
pounded by  so  eminent  an  authority- 
As  far  as  my  own  humble  opinion  is  con- 
cerned, all  my  observation  and  experi- 
ence of  the  human  body,  both  in  health 
and  disease,  irresistibly  lead  me  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  nervous  system  is 
very  materially  and  in  timately  concerned 
in  all  the  functions  or  actions  alluded  to 
by  Dr.  Carpenter ;  and,  moreover,  if  I 
do  not  greatly  err,  many  experienced 
and  sagacious  practitioners  might  be 
found,  who  entertain  opinions  very  simi- 
lar to  my  own  on  this  subject.  What  I 
would  ask,  are  the  uses  of  that  compli- 
cated and  universally  pervading  element, 
the  nervous  system,  which  extends  its 
numerous  gauze-like  filaments,  and  im- 
penetrable net- work  processes,  over  every 
minute  particle  of  the  human  frame,  a 
capite  ad  calcem,  if  not  requisite  for  the 
maintainance  of  every  vital  function  or 
action  necessary  to  the  animal  economy? 
why  should  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the 
stomach,  the  uterus,  and  every  other 
important  organ  in  the  body,  be  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  blood  vessels,  and, 
furthermore,  be  abundantly  furnished 
with  filaments  from  the  three  great  ner- 
vous centres — brain,  spinal  cord,  and 
sympathetic! — if  their  very  existence, 


their  function  (whether  special  or  other- 
wise), and  action,  did  not  depend  upon, 
and  derive  their  origin  from,  the  recipro- 
cal or  galvanic  action  of  blood  and  nerve. 
Great  part  of  my  life  has  been  spent  in 
the  discharge  of  duties  connected  with 
large  public  institutions ;  for  more  than 
fourteen  years  I  have  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  disease  upon  a  large 
scale,  and  during  the  last  four  years  I 
have  been  a  hard  reader:  with  the 
writings  of  Latham,  Watson,  Billing,. 
Brodie,  Travers,  Graves,  Burrows,  Pinel, 
Conolly,  and  most  of  our  standard 
writers  on  mental  disorders,  I  am  pretty 
acccurately  acquainted:  I  trust,  there- 
fore (after  these  preparatory  trainings, 
after  the  approved  fashion  of  pugilism, 
&c),  that  it  may  be  permitted  me  to  have 
some  sort  of  an  opinion  on  these  matters. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  man  may  in  some 
cases  so  far  give  way  to  authority,  and 
be  led  away  by  an  adulation  of  celebrated 
names,  as  finally  to  have  no  opinion 
of  his  own  That  excellent  physician. 
Dr.  Latham,  in  his  sensible  little  volume 
on  "  Subjects  connected  with  Clinical 
Medicine,"  published  in  1 836,  has  the  fol- 
lowing pertinent  remarks :  "  Knowledge 
may  be  an  incumbrance  as  well  as  a  help. 
Many  men  know  more  than  they  are  able 
to  wield.  There  is  a  point  (I  believe)  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  (and  this 
point  varies  infinitely  in  different  indi- 
viduals) beyond  which,  if  more  be  re- 
quired, the  whole  mass  becomes  useless 
to  its  possessor.  I  am  acquainted  with 
men  who  never  have  done,  and  who  never 
can  do  anything,  because  they  know 
too  much ;  and  1  am  acquainted  with 
men  possessing  comparatively  small 
knowledge,  so  dexterous  in  its  use,  that 
they  have  ridden  over  the  heads  of  others 
far,  very  far,  their  superiors  in  acquire- 
ment Nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  hear  it  said  of  some  eminent  and  dis- 
tinguished person, "  eminent  and  distin- 
guished as  he  is,  what  would  he  not 
have  been  had  he  possessed  the  learning 
of  such  an  one?"  Whereas,  if  he  had  pos- 
sessed one  particle  more  of  learning  than 
he  has,  he  would  have  been  nothing  at 
all ;  it  would  have  weighed  him  down, 
and  he  would  never  have  been  heard 
of. 

"  Fortunate,  indeed,  is  the  man  who 
takes  exactly  the  right  measure  of  him- 
self, and  holds  a  just  balance  between 
what  he  can  acquire  and  what  he  can 
use,  be  it  great  or  be  it  small.'* 

But  to  return  to  our  more  immediate 
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subject  The  perusal  of  Dr.  Carpenter's 
excellent  Manual  of  Physiology,  has  af- 
forded me  much  valuable  information ; 
the  style  (unlike  many  works  in  this  de- 
partment of  science)  is  remarkably  clear, 
and  it  contains  many  references  to  actual 
disease :  this  I  conceive  to  be  an  im- 
mense acquisition  in  works  of  this  kind. 
"Why  not  combine  physiology  and  prac- 
tice of  physio  in  the  same  book  (of  what 
use  is  either  separate?),  as  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  taught  anatomy  and  surgery,  to- 
gether, in  his  excellent  lectures?  Look 
at  the  illustrious  Sydenham,  who  ridi- 
culed the  idea  of  anatomy  per  ae,  assert- 
ing that  it  was  fit  only  for  a  painter: 
and  yet  show  me  a  physician  of  the  pre- 
sent day  who  can  give  a  more  graphic 
portrait  of  disease.  I  have  in  the  course 
of  my  professional  life,  spent  in  se- 
veral widely -separated   counties  of 
England,  become  personally  acquainted 
with   some   minute  anatomists  and 
crack  operators,  men  who  could  carve 
the  human  body  to  a  nioety ;  and  yet,  in 
medical  affairs  requiring  a  little  nice 
discrimination,  or  dear  perception  of 
matters  going  on  below  the  surface,  they 
were  immediately  beyond  their  depth. 
Such  men  should  live  in  the  butcher's 
shambles  (or,  Nero-like,  transfix  flies), 
for  they  literally  revel  in  blood !  "  Tis 
their   vocation,  Hal!"    The  learned 
Schiller  has  remarked — "  a  physician 
whose  horizon  is  bounded  by  an  histori- 
cal knowledge  of  the  human  machine, 
and  who  can  only  distinguish,  terrain o- 
legically ,  the  coarser  wheels  of  this  piece 
of  intellectual  clock-work,  may  perhaps 
be  idolised  by  the  mob;  but  he  will 
never  raise  the  Hippocratio  art  above 
the  narrow  sphere  of  a  mere  bread-earn- 
ing craft."   The  philosophic  Feuchters- 
leben,  in  the  preface  to  his  most  admi- 
rable "Medical  Psychology,"  p.  9,  re- 
marks :  "  Body  and  mind  are  most  inti- 
mately blended  iu  every  part  of  the 
structure  of  the  living  individual ;  and 
as  the  disorders  of  the  mind  are  often  re- 
moved by  pharmaceutical  remedies,  so, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  diseases  of  the 
body  as  frequently  require  the  aid  of  the 
psychological  physician.   In  disorders 
of  the  nerve  especially,  the  physician 
can  often  effect  nothing,  if  he  do  not  in 
the  first  place  direct  his  treatment  to  the 
mind.  The  numerous  varying  symptoms 
which,  under  the  name  of  spasms,  act  so 
conspicuous  a  part  in  pathology,  and 
anhappily  a  still  more  conspicuous  part  j 
in  real  life,  are  often  removed  most  sue*  I 


cessfully  and  effectually  by  judiciously 
directing,  controlling,  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  state  of  mind;  and,  how 
few  disorders  are  there  of  any  organic 
system  in  which  the  nerves  do  not,  at 
least  sympathetically,  suffer!  We  see, 
therefore,  how  extensive  is  the  applica- 
tion of  psychical  methods  or  cure 
throughout  the  whole  domain  of  the 
art" 

Now,  if  these  views  be  correot  and  if 
in  reality  we  do  find  in  our  actual  ob- 
servation of  disease  (at  the  bed-side  of 
our  patients)  such  an  intimate  connec- 
tion and  reciprocal  sympathy  existing 
between  mind  and  matter,  how  shall  we 
implicitly  and  blindly  surrender  up  our 
judgment  and  experience  into  the  bands 
of  men  whose  dogmata  are  the  results  of 
some  bright  and  momentary  inspira- 
tion, some  meteor-like  ray,  the  sudden 
coruscation  of  the  study  lamp,  and  not 
the  patient  observation  of  medical  facts 
during  a  long  series  of  years,  or  deduc- 
tions carefully  and  elaborately  drawn 
from  them?  From  the  pen  or  the  lips  of 
a  Watson  or  a  Latham,  a  Brodie  or  a 
Travers,  we  may  and  actually  do  hail 
with  reverence  and  gratitude  the  care- 
fully selected  and  well-digested  results 
of  a  long  life  honourably  and  usefully 
spent  in  ministering  to  the  indigent 
and  friendless  poor  the  aid  of  medical 
or  surgical  science ;  such  men,  from  their 
prominent  position  in  public  life,  and 
the  rigid  performance  of  their  hospital 
duties,  have  an  irresistible  claim  upon 
our  attention.   Not  so,  however,  with 
some  physiologists  of  the  present  day ; 
these  learned  individuals,  with  a  rare 
and  happy  gift  (intuitive  and  instinctive, 
we  presume)  spring  forth,  Minerva-like, 
armed  oap-a-pie,  from  the  brain  of  their 
father  Jove  (some  crack  medical  school 
or  new  university  of  modern  Babylon), 
and  forthwith  commence  an  indiscrimi- 
nate onslaught  upon  all  time-honoured 
and  experience- tested  medical  doctrines : 
their  magic  and  professional  caducens 
(like  Aaron's  rod  before  Pharoah  in  the 
land  of  Egypt)  swallows  up  all  the 
minor  constellations,  and  they  at  once 
assume  the  dictatorial  throne. 

We  hear  every  day  of  new  and  start- 
ling discoveries  in  medical  science :  cod- 
liver  oil,  glycerine,  ether,  chloroform, 
gun-cotton,  medical  galvanism,  et  hoc 
genu*  omne  ;  and  doubtless  the  morbid 
and  prurient  taste  for  novelties  of  the 

E resent  restless  and  excitable  age  must 
e  gratified  in  some  way :  but,  for  my 
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part,  whilst  the  present  unnatural  and 

arbitrary  distinctions  between  oerehral, 
spinel,   aud  sympathetic   systems  of 
nerves,  each  having  en  eotion  indepen- 
dent of,  and  beyond  the  cognisance  or 
control  of  the  rest,  are  upheld ;  whilst 
learned  and  indisputable  authorities  in- 
sist that  the  brain  is  the  exclusive  domain 
of  the  physical  principle  ("  itvxn  or  im- 
mortal soul"),  and  has  no  connection 
whatever  with  ether  parts  of  the  human 
body ;  whilst  the  spinal  cord  is  the  ex- 
clusive seat  of  the  vis  nervosa,  and  the 
presiding  Deity  (alma  smew)  over  all  the 
convulsive  and  spasmodic  disorders, 
having  at  the  same  time  no  connection 
or  relation  to  the  sensorial  faculty; 
whilst  the  sympathetic  is  purely  and 
solely  the  nerve  of  vegetative  or  organic 
life— an  independent  centre,  and  wholly 
unconnected  with  and  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  cerebral  or  spinal  centres ; 
whilst  the  heart  is  independent  alto- 
gether of  nervous  energy,  and  will  even 
maintain  its  accustomed  action  long 
after  its  removal  from  the  animal  body ; 
whilst  the  contractility  or  irritability  of 
muscular  fibre  is  due  to  some  dm  imsita 
or  inherent  property  totally  distinct 
from  nervous  agency;  whilst  "the  re- 
daction of  the  food  in  the  stomach,  by 
the  solvent  power  of  the  gastric  fluid,  is 
a  purely  chemical  operation,  with  which 
the  person's  system  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do whilst  absorption,  assimi- 
lation, the  circulation  of  the  blood,  nu- 
trition, secretion,  respiration,  reproduc- 
tion, &c.  Ac. ; — whilst  all  theseimportant 
changes  and  vital  actions,  so  necessary 
and  indispensable  to  the  animal  eco- 
nomy, can  take  place  in  the  living  ma- 
chine ceiled  man,  without  the  immedi- 
ate connection  or  aid  of  the  nervous 
principle  or  energy  (call  it  by  any  name 
you  please),  I  cannot  look  forward  to 
any   comprehensive    or  systematic 
principle  of  therapeutics  being  adopted 
by  the  present  race  of  learned  practi- 
tioners.   Whilst  such  novel  and  inge- 
nious views  of  the  animal  economy  are 
prevalent,  and  are  even  enunciated  by 
the  High  Priests  of  our  medical  myste- 
ries and  solemnities,  and  from  profes- 
sional ohein  and  modern  universities, 
can  it  be  wondered  at  that  general  and 
country  practitioners  of  the  present  day 
(hke  Guerilla  chiefs  in  the  famous  Pe- 
nineuser  campaigns)  should  wage  war 
against  disease,  each  under  his  own 
special  banner?   One  will  (Sangrado- 
fike)  Meed  his  panenta  copiously ,  keep 


them  in  bed,  and  dilute  the  flails  ef  the 
animal  economy  with  barley  water,  <a&  ; 
a  second  will  clear  out  the  porridge-pot 
(as  an  old  country  practitioner  used  to 
tell  me)  with  emetics  and  drastic  pur- 
gatives; some  will  try  mesmerism; 
others  hydropathy,  foe  to.,  just  as  the>  ■ 
brize  stings  them.  In  mot,  one  cannot 
help  congratulating  the  world  of 
sick  patients  on  the  brilliant  variety  and 

tmbmttu  de  riokutmT  of  remedial 
agents,  which  will  henceforth  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  them.  Of  course,  where  one 
part  of  the  human  frame  is  not  depem 
dent  (so  the  physiologists  would  tell  us) 
upon  another ;  where  vital  actions  take 
place  without  nervous  energy;  and  where 
doubtless  (on  the  same  theory),  blood 
has  no  reciprocal  action  on  nerve — or, 
mes  eer*f,  nerve  dees  not  influence 
blood ;  but  all  the  animal  functions  "are 
merely  the  result  of  some  purely  chemi- 
cal operation  ;" — such  being  the  case, 
there  appears  to  me  no  necessity  for 
fundamental  principles  of  therapeutics  ; 
and  we  shall  probably  ere  long  he  fur- 
nished with  new  theories  of  medicine* 
to  accord  strictly  with  the  doctrines 
of  modern  physiology. 

BeJper,  South  Derby  Aire, 


OH  TBI  TBSATWmrTOP  TTTHC8  BY  TB» 

vftsxsal  annxvisTjuaxoii  or  tax.  by 

Tn  following  is  the  mode  of  enubymenk 
of  tee  which  has  been  practised  by  M- 

Wauner,  in  typhus,  daring  the  last  three 
yearn :  — The  patient  swallows,  every  minute 
or  two,  a  particle  of  ice  about  the  size  of  a 
sugar-plum :  these,  when  dissolved,  do  not 
amount  to  more  than  a  glass  or  a  glass  and 
a  half  of  water  each  hour. 

When  the  natural  temperature  of  the 
body  is  restored,  and  notwithstanding  that 
the  patient  acquires  extreme  distaste  for 
the  remedy  (a  sure  sign  of  his  amendment), 
its  employment  is  continued  from  twelve 
to  twenty-four  hours  longer,  aooordiBg  fes> 
the  severity  of  the  ease.  To  relieve  how  A 
ache,  tiie  forehead  is  occasionally  sponged 
wish  ice-cold  water.  Am  enema  of  iee-eoht 
water  is  also  administered  every  six  home. 
Every  alternate  night  the  patient  is  placed 
in  a  bath  at  27°  R.,  a  little  evcjrSOP  Mh^- 

%*  H  sunusr  success  attend  the  asc  ce* 
ice  wader  other  heads,  typs.ua  mast  • 
frees  among  the  registered  osueea  < 
M.  Wamur  states  that  act  Js* 
tmmU  Warn  they  an  oasmof  typhus*  x 
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Bx  Ms.  Oowas  axd  Db.  Pxabscoc, 
«f  HuTpoit. 

Thbsb  experiments  vara  performed  fir 
tbe  purpose  ofeorroboiatin»tA*evidBnoB 
given  at  the  trial  of  J  oka  Wood,  at  the 
Oarliase  Summer  Assises  of  1849.— 8ee 
London  Medtoal  Jomk  for  August 
and  September,  1648. 

Fluid  preparations  of  the  drug  -wen 
preferred  for  internal  use,  because  more 
easily  administered.  Ike  alcoholic 
tincture  is  evidently  far  move  pewerM 
than  aqueous  preparations :  these  bat, 
however,  were  need  in  order  that  the 
alcohol  might  sot  interfere  with  the 
effects  of  the  lobelia. 

The  strength  of  our  fluid  preparations 
is  in  each  oase  estimated  awarding  to 
the  quantity  of  the  drug  used  in  pre 
paring  it,  which,  in  the  aqueous  prepa- 
rations, was  so  large  that  all  the  active 

Eroperty  of  the  drug  could  ant  possibly 
b  taken  up  by  the  water;  but  large  quan- 
tities were  used,  in  order  that  the  prepa- 
ration might  be  as  strongs*  possible,  for 
we  experienced  great  difficulty  in  admi- 
nistering it  The  tincture,  when  evape- ' 
rated  to  an  extract,  appears  to  lose  a 
portion  of  its  activity,  an  insoluble  resin 
being  formed. 

The  immediate  cause  of  death  in  the 
ease  of  Wilson,  and  in  the  different 
animals,  appears  to  have  been  extreme 
congestion  of  the  lungs;  the  symptoms 
and  post-mortem  appearances  in  each 
ease  led  us  to  this  conclusion.  The 
severe  inflammations  in  the  different 
tissues  would,  there  is  little  doubt,  have 
-ultimately  caused  death,  provided  the 
congestion  had  failed  to  do  so. 

Experiments  on  the  Hedgehog. 
■  Cask  L — 40  minims  of  the  officinal 
tincture  (equal  to  5  grains  of  lobelia) 
■were  given  by  mouth,  dune  «th,  1849, 
•at  8h.  40m.  p.m.  :  the  respiration  in- 
creased from  21  to  04  per  minute,  and 
afterwards  declined  in  frequency.  The 
•energy  and  muscular  strength  continued 
■greatly  diminished  at  8h.  90m,  p.m.  ef 
•the  second  day,  whan  5iij.  (equal  to  gr. 
xxiiss.  of  lobelia)  were  administered, 
and  it  died  immediately.  It  is  ex- 
tremely probable  that  in  this  ease  the 


flrst  dose  wsaU  ultimately  have  proved 
firtaL 

Stotmu,  ~  IiBinivttately  after  death. 
The  mucous  coat  ef  the  stomach  in- 
tensely inflamed  and  corrugated,  espe- 
aisUy  at  the  upper  curvature;  the 
small  intestines  greatly  inflamed  at  the 
upper  portion,  hut  less  so  towards  the 
lower  Dowels :  congestion,  however, 
pervaded  the  whole  tube ;  inflammation 
of  the  mueouB  membrane  ef  the  blad- 
der;  kidneys  congested ;  all  the  cavities 
of  the  heart  filled  with  fluid  black  Wood; 
lungs  greatly  engorged;  brain  and  its 
membtaass  congested ;  the  pulsation  ef 
the  heart  continued  for  a  considerable 
period  after  the  body  was  opened. 

Cask  II.— June  0th,  1849.— Adminis- 
tered by  mouth  at  7h.  30m.  p.m.  Tinct 
Lobel.  31 —gr-  viiss.  In  half  an  hour 
tho  respiration  increased  to  73  per 
minute,  and  was  very  laboured.  The 
animal  continued  in  a  very  debilitated 
state  until  4h.  30m.  p.m.  of  the  fourth, 
day,  when  xiL  of  the  saturated  decoction 
were  given,  which  (if  water  extracted  all 
the  active  properties  of  the  drug)  should 
equal  gr.  xxx.  of  the  powder;  out  this 
appeared  to  have  little  effect  At  9h. 
30m.  p.m.  of  the  same  day,  therefore, 
Tinct  LobeL  3i.=gr.  viiss.  were  given, 
great  care  being  taken  to  prevent  chok- 
ing, as,  from  its  sudden  effects  in  the  last 
case,  we  thought  it  possible  a  portion 
of  the  liquid  might  have  passed  into  the 
trachea.  The  animal,  however,  died  in 
half  an  hour,  and  so  quietly  that  it  was 
difficult  to  say  when  it  ceased  to  breathe, 
the  heart  continuing  to  beat  feebly  far 
some  time  after  the  respiration  had  ap- 
parently ceased. 

Section  18  hours  after  death. — The 
mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  intensely 
inflamed  and  corrugated;  small  intes- 
tines inflamed,  especially  the  upper  por- 
tion; large  intestines  healthy;  liver 
greatly  congested;  gall-bladder  full; 
urinary  bladder  enormously  distended, 
slightly  injected  at  the  neck;  lungs 
much  gorged  with  blood;  the  cavities 
of  the  heart,  especially  the  left  ventricle, 
filled  with  black  blood;  the  vessels  of 
the  brain  slightly  injected. 

<Wm  III.— June  18th,  1849.— Ad  - 
mmietered  Tinct.  Lobel.jiii.  =gr.  xxiiss. 
at  2h.  80m.  p.m.  CoHapse  rapidly  came 
on,  and  the  respiration  increased  from 
16  to  81  per  mm.  In  one  hour  tremor 
of  the  limbs  was  very  evident;  and  in 
three  hours  and  a  half  it  struggled  as  if 
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in  severe  pain.  The  respiration  eon- 
tinued  extremely  languid  until  the 
morning  of  the  fifth  day,  the  flies  having 
deposited  their  eggs  in  its  mouth,  when, 
appearing  rather  stronger,  Tinct  Lobel. 
5\).=gr.  xv.  were  given,  and  it  died 
almost  immediately. 

Section  24  hours  after  death.— The 
mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  intensely 
inflamed  and  corrugated ;  small  intes- 
tines inflamed  throughout,  hut  particu- 
larly so  at  the  upper  part ;  the  vessels 
of  the  mesentery  enormously  distended, 
-the  external  surface  of  both  mesentery 
and  intestines  being  intensely  red ;  liver 
of  a  sooty  tinge  in  places;  gall-bladder 
empty;  urinary  bladder  intensely  in- 
flamed, but  not  much  distended;  the 
cavities  of  the  heart  contained  black 
blood;  lungs  much  engorged,  and  their 
pleural  surface  discoloured  in  patches, 
as  if  from  inflammation;  trachea  and 
bronchi  much  inflamed;  injection  of 
the  brain  and  its  membranes. 

Cask  IV.-  June  18th,  1849.— Gave,  at 
8h.  80m.  p.m.,  5iv.  of  the  saturated  de- 
coction, which  should  equal  gr.  xlv. 
of  Lobelia.  Collapse,  with  laborious 
breathing,  came  on  rapidly;  and  in 
half  an  hour  the  respiration  was  24  per 
minute.  At  6h.  15m.  p.m.  of  the  same 
day  it  struggled  as  if  in  severe  pain, 
and  vomited  a  quantity  of  clear  fluid : 
died  about  the  fortieth  hour. 

Section  made  14  hours  after  death. — 
Stomach  slightly  inflamed  at  the  pyloric 
extremity ;  duodenum  slightly  inflamed ; 
liver  natural ;  gall  bladder  full;  urinary 
bladder  slightly  injected;  heart  flabby, 
the  right  side  containing  black  blood, 
the  left  side  empty ;  lungs  gorged  with 
blood;  brain,  its  membranes  and  cho- 
roid plexus  congested. 

Case  V.— June  18th,  1849.— At  4h. 
30m.  p.m.  administered  Xss.  of  decoction 
as  an  injection,  which  should  equal  gr. 
xlv.  of  Lobelia.  Collapse  gradually 
came  on,  and  at  6h.  46m.  p.m.  the  respi- 
ration was  46  per  minute. 

3rd  day.— At  9h.  p.m.,  the  animal 
appearing  vigorous,  though  the  nose 
continued  very  dry,  the  same  dose  was 
repeated. 

4th  day.— At  Uh.  a.m.  Jss.  of  Infu- 
sion, which  should  equal  Xj.  of  Lobelia; 
and  at  5h.  p.m.  5»j-  °f  Infusion,  with 
Xij.  Tincture,  equalling  together  3j.  of 
Lobelia,  were  given  by  injection.  In 
half  an  hour  convulsive  tremor  of  all 
the  limbs  came  on. 


5th  day. — At  10h.  a.m.  the  animal  had 
partly  recovered,  when  jss.  of  Infusion, 
equal  to  3j.  of  Lobelia,  was  adminis- 
tered, but  returned  almost  immediately 
with  faeces:  vomiting  also  took  place. 
The  dose  was  repeated  at  7h.  p.m.,  which 
caused  free  vomiting  and  collapse. 

6th  day. — At  10b.  a.m.  5ss.=3j.  was 
given,  but  immediately  returned,  when 
the  dose  was  repeated,  but  without 
effect  388.  was  administered  at  3h.  p.m* 

7th  day.— At  lOh.  a.m.  31).  of  Infu» 
sion,  equal  to  388.  of  Lobelia;  and  at 
4h.  p.m.  Jas.  equal  to  3j.  were  given  bj 
mouth;  at  8h.  30m.  p.m.  3UJ.  equal  to 
gr.  xlv.  of  Lobelia,  were  administered, 
and  he  died  in  a  few  minutes :  probably, 
however,  some  of  the  fluid  might  get 
into  the  trachea. 

Section  15  hours  after  death. — ^Sto- 
mach inflamed  and  corrugated,  particu- 
larly at  the  pyloric  orifice:  duodenum 
inflamed:  rectum  intensely  inflamed, 
and  the  other  intestines  much  injected : 
the  mucous  coat  of  the  bladder  inflamed : 
the  right  side  of  the  heart  full  of  black 
blood;  the  left  empty:  lungs  greatly 
congested:  congestion  of  the  brain  and 
its  membranes. 

Cask  VI.— June  19th,  1849.— Ad- 
ministered by  mouth  at  8h,  30m.  p.m. 
5j.  of  Saturated  Decoction,  equal  to  gr. 
xv.  of  Lobelia.  In  a  short  time  the 
respiration  became  increased  in  fre- 
quency, and  he  vomited  a  clear  fluid. 

2nd  day.  —  At  12h.  m.  it  appeared 
less  vigorous,  when  5ss.  of  Decoction, 
equal  to  gr.  viiss.  was  given,  after  which 
he  again  vomited  a  clear  fluid.  At  4h. 
30m.  p.m.  5s8-  equal  to  viiss.  grains; 
and  at  9h.  p.m.  xl.  minims  of  Decoction, 
equal  to  gr.  x.  were  given,  which  pro- 
duced no  effect  for  fifteen  minutes,  when 
3j.  equal  to  gr.  xv.  more  was  given. 

3rd  day.— It  appeared  vigorous  at 
lOh.  15m.  A.M.,  when  5j.  of  Infusion, 
equal  to  gr.  xv.  was  administered,  but 
produced  no  effect  In  half  an  hour 
54j.  equal  to  gr.  xxx.  were  given ;  and 
at  5h.  p.m.  the  dose  was  repeated. 

4th  day.— At  lOh.  a.m.  Infusion,  5$. 
equal  to  gr.  xxx.  of  Lobelia,  were  given, 
but  vomited  immediately,  and  it  ap- 
peared shortly  to  recover  from  the  effects 
of  the  dose.  At  7h.  p.m.  Infusion  5ft. 
equal  to  gr.  xxx.  were  administered, 
which  caused  immediate  purging,  and, 
in  a  short  time,  general  tremors  of  the 
body. 

6th  day.— At  2h.  p.m.  the  respiration 
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was  45  per  minute,  the  animal  lying  on  i 
its  aide,  in  which  position  it  continued 
until  lh.  p.m.  of  the  seventh  day,  when 
it  died  almost  imperceptibly,  the  flies 
having  deposited  their  eggs  in  its  mouth 
during  life. 

Section  made  one  hour  after  death. — 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
very  soft,  intensely  red,  and  in  some 
degree  corrugated,  indicating  decided 
and  severe  inflammation,  which,  in  a 
less  severe  form,  pervaded  the  whole 
mucous  surface  of  the  intestines,  which 
contained  a  copious  secretion  of  mucus : 
the  peritoneal  coat  injected:  bladder 
showed  evident  signs  of  inflammation : 
lungs  collapsed,  only  slightly  crepitant, 
congested :  the  heart  continued  to  beat 
for  more  than  an  hour  after  death,  its 
t  cavity  containing  black  blood,  the 
being  empty:  the  brain  and  its 
membranes  congested. 

Experiments  on  Cats. 

Case  VII.— June  25tb,  1849.— In  this 
case  equal  parts  of  Tincture  and  Satu- 
rated Infusion  were  given,  of  which  a 
few  drops  were  administered  by  mouth 
at  lOh.  30m.  a.m.,  which  caused  almost 
immediate  vomiting,  when  Jss.  equal  to 
xlv.  grains,  were  injected  per  rectum, 
which  in  a  few  minutes  caused  violent 
vomiting,  a  portion  of  the  injection 
being  returned  immediately ;  rigors,  fol- 
lowed by  lateral  rocking  of  the  body, 
continuing  at  short  intervals  of  about 
half  a  minute  until  12h.  m.  The  in- 
jection was  repeated  at  8h.  p.m.,  but 
was  immediately  returned. 

2nd  day. — At  lOh.  a.m.  gave  gg.  equal 
to  gr.  xxiiss.  by  mouth,  but  it  was  im- 
mediately returned.  At  2h.  80m.  p.m. 
J8s.  equal  to  gr.  xlv.  was  injected  into 
the  stomach  by  means  of  a  syringe  and 
elastic  catheter,  and  a  similar  dose  per 
rectum ;  that  by  the  mouth  was  imme- 
diately returned,  as  well  as  some  of  that 
given  by  rectum ;  at  least  51  j.  equal  to 
gr.  xxss.,  however,  must  have  been  re- 
tained. In  a  very  few  minutes  severe 
collapse  came  on,  the  respiration  in- 
creasing to  88  per  minute,  and  after- 
wards remaining  at  44  per  minute.  Pu- 
pils dilated,  the  eyelids  nearly  closed, 
and  the  membrane  of  the  eye  stretched 
to  its  full  extent  over  the  eye.  The 
rigors  and  rocking  of  the  body  returned 
more  regularly  than  after  the  former 
dose,  the  animal  making  many  feeble 
efforts  to  escape,  but  always  falling  from 
extreme  weakness,  giving  us  the  idea 


I  that  she  suffered  from  suffocation.  The  • 
animal  appearing  rather  stronger  at  6h. 
p.m.,  *8s.  equal  to  gr.  xlv.  was  given  by 
mouth,  and  the  same  by  rectum,  which, 
being  all  retained,  produced  immediate 
collapse,  the  respiration  in  15  minutes 
reaching  104  per  minute,  declining 
during  the  next  half  hour  to  48 :  the 

Eulsations  of  the  heart  too  frequent  to 
e  counted ;  the  rigors  and  rocking  mo- 
tions were  absent,  but  there:  were  con- 
tinued twitchings  of  the  ears  after  each 
administration :  the  respiration  became 
gradually  slower,  and  sometimes  rather 
irregular,  until  2h.  a.m.  of  the  third  day, 
when  it  died :  the  whole  body  was  very 
cold  at  9h.  p.m. 

Section  made  nine  hours  after  death. — 
On  opening  the  abdomen,  the  vessels 
of  the  portal  system  appeared  greatly 
distended:  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  much  congested,  of  a  slight 
rose  colour,  and  filled  with  a  light  green 
fluid,  having  a  slight  odour  of  alcohol : 
the  small  intestines  contained  a  large 
quantity  of  feculent  "mucus  of  a  deep 
green  tinge,  the  mucous  membrane 
being  of  a  deep  rose  tint,  and  much 
injected:  the  large  intestines  loaded 
with  faeces*  much  injected  at  the  caecum, 
but  becoming  less  so  towards  the  anus : 
the  bladder  much  injected  at  the  neck, 
the  vessels  being  distinctly  arborescent  : 
the  other  organs  of  the  abdomen 
healthy:  the  heart  flabby,  as  if  it  had 
undergone  distension,  the  right  cavity 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  fluid 
blood,  the  left  being  empty :  the  lungs, 
collapsed  to  a  great  degree,  slightly 
crepitant,  containing  much  blood,  ana 
a  large  portion  of  the  upper  lobe  of  the 
right  lung  discoloured,  as  if  from  extra- 
vasation :  the  blood  in  this,  as  in  all  the 
preceding  cases,  was  fluid. 

Cask  VIIL— July  2nd,  1849.— This 
animal  was  suffering  from  disease  of  the 
skin,  about  six  months  old,  but  small 
and  thriveless  in  appearance.  Adminis- 
tered at  llh.  a.m.  Infusion,  5j.,  equal  to 
gr.  xv.,  which  caused  vomiting  in  the 
course  of  four  minutes,  the  respiration 
increasing  in  a  short  time  to  44  per 
minute :  after  the  vomiting  had  ceased, 
another  3j-  equal  to  gr.  xv.  was  given, 
which  was  also  vomited,  and  caused 
purging.  The  dose  was  repeated  be- 
fore lh.  p.m.  and  retained :  at  2h.  p.m. 
the  animal  showed  some  signs  of  debi- 
lity, the  membrane  being  expanded  over 
the  eyes,  when  the  same  dose  was  again 
given,  and  retained :  evident  prostration 
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came  on,  a  fitfle  urine  being  voided,  but 
with  evident  pain  and  difficulty.  At 
8  p-m.  a  rooking  motion  was  observed 
in  paroxysms  of  three  minutes'  duration, 
with  very  short  intervals,  the  impulse 
being  anteroposterior  in  direction.  At 
Sh.  p.m.,  the  collapse  not  being  quite  so 
great — though  she  still  seemed  in  ex- 
treme pain— she  took  a  little  milk:  the 
tremors,  however,  still  continued. 

2nd  day. — The  animal  appearing  to 
have  partly  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  the  former  doses,  at  Uh.  a.m.  3\j- 
equal  to  gr.  xxx.  were  administered  and 
retained.  For  some  time  there  was  little 
appearance  of  suffering ;  but  at  4  p.m. 
she  was  suffering  frem  rigors  and  rock- 
ing motions,  the  direction  being  lateral, 
and  almost  incessant  At  5h.  30m.  p.m. 
was  lying  on  its  aide,  and  breathing 
very  slowly :  died  at  Oh.  30m.  p.m.,  .84$ 
hours  after  the  first  dose. 

Remarks. — In  this  case  the  animal 
took  into  its  stomach  a  quantity  of  infu- 
sion which  should  equal  about  90 
grains;  hut  most  of  this  was  returned 
by  vomiting. 

Section  13  hows  after  death— The 
vessels  of  the  mesentery  gorged  with 
blood ;  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  in- 
testines rose-coloured  and  streaked  with 
vessels ;  the  exterior  of  the  stomach  of  a 
pale  rose  colour;  the  interior  slightly 
corrugated ;  the  mucous  membrane  in- 
flamed throughout,  and  of  a  rose  tint,  i 
especially  at  the  smaller  curvature,  and 
about  the  pylorus;  the  intestines  in- 
flamed, especially  the  ilium,  which,  with 
the  jejunum,  contained  a  considerable 
quantity  of  black  blood ;  the  ilium  also 
contained  a  vast  quantity  of  jointed 
worms ;  colon  inflamed,  but  no  appear- 
ance of  blood ;  the  vessels  of  the  rectum 
very  large,  and  gorged  with  blood,  the 
bowel  containing  a  large  quantity  of 
mucus;  the  liver  pale  m  places,  and 
much  injected,  in  others  showing  signs 
also  of  extravasation ;  substance  of  the 
kidneys  pale,  but  their  vessels  injected ; 
bladder  nearly  empty,  its  mucous  mem- 
brane inflamed  throughout,  but  par- 
ticularly at  the  neck;  the  pericardium 
contained  a  large  quantity  of  serum; 
the  right  aide  of  the  heart  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  blood,  the  left  being 
empty;  the  lungs  gorged  with  blood, 
and  containing  soft  nodules,  but  whe- 
ther tubercle  or  not,  doubtful ;  the  ves- 
sels of  the  brain  nearly  empty,  its  struc- 
ture natural 

Remarks — This  animal  had  evidently 


been  suffering  from  previous  disease'; 
therefore  the  results  are  not  so  varuabto. 

Gabb  IX. — July  9th,  1849.— Six  gr*. 
of  extract  were  carefully  prepared  by 
evaporating  Jj.  of  Officinal  Tincture  of 
Lobelia  by  a  gentle  heat;  this  was 
mixed  with  Mucilage  and  inserted  under 
the  skin  of  the  baok  at  lOh.  p.m.  At 
Uh.  p.m.  had  vomited,  and  appeared 
less  spirited. 

2nd  day. — Uh.  a.m.  :  continues  much 
the  same,  having  voided  ordinary  feces 
during  the  night;  took  a  little  milk. 

3rd  day. — 6h.  p.m.  :  appeared  to  have 
quite  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
drug ;  therefore  10  grains,  prepared  as 
the  former,  were  inserted  in  another 
place  under  the  skin  of  the  back :  this 
caused  severe  vomiting  in  fifteen  mi- 
nutes, preceded  and  followed  by  rapid 
panting8,  with  the  tongue  protrudeu  as 
in  the  dog.  In  half  an  hour  the  respi- 
rations were  88  per  minute ;  and  at  6h. 
38m  p.m.  the  membrane  almost  covered 
the  eyes.  At  7b.  10m.  p.m.  there  was 
free  vomiting,  followed  by  almost  con- 
stant tremors.  At  7h.  30m.  p.m.  the 
membrane  continued  over  the  eyes,  but 
she  made  vigorous  efforts  to  escape,  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  poison  exuded 
from  the  wound. 

5th  day. — She  appeared  to  have  quite 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  pre- 
vious doses  at  4h.  p.m.,  when  Jij.  of  In- 
fusion, equal  to  gr.  xlviii.  of  Lobelia, 
were  given  by  mouth :  this  caused  im- 
mediate purging,  and  was  vomited  in  a 
few  minutes;  therefore  the  dose  was 
repeated  at  8h.  85m.  p.m.,  but  was  again 
vomited  in  half  an  hour.  At  7h.  85m. 
p.m.  Jj.  of  Infusion,  equal  to  gr.  vi.  was 
given;  tremors  came  on  in  fifteen  mi- 
nutes: in  half  an  hour  equal  to  gr. 
vi  was  administered  by  rectum,  which 
produced  a  powerful  effect:  in  half  an 
hour  after  the  last  dose,  another  ounce, 
equal  to  gr.  vi.  was  given  by  mouth. 

6th  day. — Gave  Jj.  equal  to  gr.  vi. 
by  mouth,  and  the  same  by  rectum 
at  lb.  a.m.;  voided  urine  copiously  in  a 
few  minutes;  was  very  weakly  at  Uh. 
30m.  a.m.,  and  evidently  still  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  the  last  doses,  when 
the  injection  was  repeated.  At  12b. 
15m.  p.m.  the  respirations  were  128  per 
minute:  it  died  at  lh.  30m.  p.m. 

Section. — The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  rose-coloured,  corrugated, 
and  softened;  duodenum  eccbymosed 
in  patches ;  other  portions  of  the  small 
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intestines  slightly  ao;  rectum  corru- 
gated. Mid  of  &  deep  rose  colour;  blad- 
der healthy;  the  right  cavity  of  the 
heart  containing  a  quantity  of  black 
blood  slightly  coagulated,  the  left  side 
empty,  lungs  greatly  engorged;  brain 
healthy;  pus  in  small  quantity, had 
formed  in  the  wounds  of  the  hack. 

Case  X.-July  11,  im.— Expert 
mutts  with  htjectiuu  a/one.— At  12b.  m. 
administered  jij.  of  Syrupy  Ex  true  t 
of  Lobelia,  prepared  from  the  Officinal 
Tincture:  vomiting  came  on  within 
twenty  minutes;  tremors  within  half 
an  hour;  she  vomited  at  intervals  till 
3  ah.  36m.  p.x. ;  51)bs.  were  then  given : 
vomited  in  11  minutes;  a  very  small 
quantity  of  fasces  was  passed  during 
vomiting:  at  lb.  40m.  p.m.  appeared  in 
very  great  pain,  and  passed  what  ap- 
peared to  he  a  little  urine. 

2nd  day. — 4b.  p.m.:  had  apparently 
quite  recovered:  a  quantity  of  Syrupy 
Extract,  prepared  with  the  Spt  Yin. 
RecL,  was  now  given:  passed  a  quan- 
tity of  urine  in  five  minutes;  vomited 
moderately  within  seven  minutes;  in 
twenty-three  minutes  tremors  came  on ; 
nearly  all  the  injection  was  voided  within 
half  on  hour.  At  5b.  15m.  p.m.  tremors, 
severe  and  continued :  at  6b.  40m.  p.m. 
gave  Xij ;  at  7h.  30.  at  llh.  45m. 
p  ji.  the  animal  being  in  great  pain,  and 
to  all  appearance  dying,  we  gave  5ij*  in 
order  to  destroy  it,  the  pulsation  of  the 
heart  being  at  least  140 :  she  extended 
her  paw  ae  if  in  search  of  something, 
and  continued  to  do  so  until  lh.  a.m.  of 
the  third  day :  the  eyes  were  closed. 

6th  day. — At  12b.  5m.  pat.  appeared 
quite  strong :  £j.  of  Infusion,  .equalling 
gr.  xii.,  was  given,  and  all  voided  in 
seven  minutes;  in  four  minutes  had 
begun  to  breathe  rapidly;  in  twelve 
minutes  vomited.  At  12h.  24m.  dose 
repeated;  also  at  2b.  42m.  p.m.,  both 
being  returned  before  4b.  20m.  p.m.: 
she  then  suffered  from  pain,  with  tre- 
mors. At  4h.  35m.  p.m.  dose  repeated: 
at  7b.  5n.  p.m.  tremors  continue,  with 
cries;  dose  repeated:  at  7h.  20m.  p_». 
discharged  urine  copiously,  aa  also  after 
a  former  doee.  At  this  time  the  symp- 
toms were  increased :  at  7b.  47m.  p.m. 
a  large  portion  was- voided;  dose  re- 
peated :  at  I  Oh.  p.m.  doee  repeated. 

Ttn  day.— At  8h.  p.m.  had  become 
strong  again;  dose  repeated;  in  seven 
minutes  vomited.  At  3h.  15m.  p.m. 
dose  repeated;  paaaed  urine  at  4b.  pm.  : 


at  4h.  20m.  p.m.  dose  repeated :  at  6h- 
3m.  p.m.  doee  repeated. 

Remarks. — Au  the  injections  were 
voided  almost  as  soon  as  given.  To 
relieve  the  animal  from  torture,  we  gave 
prusaic  acid,  which  caused  instant  con- 
vulsions  and  death. 


son  on  sat.  davt/s  osamrranoxa  cor 

THB  AMOTOT  op 
CARBONIC    ACID    EXPIRED  TJS 
CHOLERA,  AND  ON  ANIMAL 

PUTREFACTION. 
Bt  Wm.  Fun.  Bamow,  M.R.OS. 

In  my  paper  on  the  condition  of  the 
bodv  after  death  from  cholera,  I  bare 
spoken  of  the  defective  formation  of 
carbonic  acid  during  the  cold  stage  of 
that  disease,  and  of  the  question  of 
putrefaction  being  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  rise  of  temperature  which  is 
reported  to  have  happened  in  the  dead. 

Dr.  Davy  observes,  hi  a  very  kind 
letter  with  which  I  have  been  favoured 
by  him:—"  In  1818,  when  I  first  wit- 
nessed cholera  in  Ceylon,  I  noticed  the 
muscular  contractions  after  death  from 
that  disease,  and  also,  during  life,  the 
diminished  proportion  of  carbonic  acid 
formed  in  respiration.  The  muscular 
contractions  were  first  noticed  in  Ceylon, 
if  I  recollect  rightly,  by  an  able  and 
esteemed  friend,  now  no  more,  Assistant- 
Surgeon  Finlayson.  I  believe  they  may 
be  found  m  lie  Medical  Reports,  at  the 
office  of  the  Director-General  of  the 
Army  Medical  Department,  in  St 
James's  Place. 

"In  the  second  volume  of  my  'Re- 
searches' there  are  some  observations 
on  the  putrefaction  of  animal  matter, 
proving  that  the  process  is  attended 
with  increase  of  temperature  and  the 
formation  of  carbonic  acid,  most  re- 
markable in  the  instances  of  the  fibrin 
of  the  blood  and  muscular  fibre  exposed 
to  the  air — vide  vol.  ii.  p.  843.  I  refer 
you  to  them,  seeing  that  you  mention 
in  one  of  your  papers  Dr.  Taylor's  ne- 
gative results." 

Dr.  Davy  saya  further,  in  another  and 
subsequent  communication :  —  "  Since 
receiving  your  note  of  yesterday's  date, 
I  have  referred  to  a  copy  which  I  bsp- 

rin  to  have  of  my  letter  on  cholera,  as 
observed  it  in  Ceylon  thirty-one  years 
ago.  From  this  I  find  that  in  all  the 
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trials  of  the  air  expired,  the  proportion 
of  carbonic  acid  was  very  much  less 
than  in  health ;  that  the  venous  blood 
was  unusually  dark,  and  little  disposed 
to  coagulate ;  and  that  there  was  little 
difference  in  colour  between  the  venous 
and  arterial  blood." 

I  find  that  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  has,  in 
the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Medioo- 
Ckirurgical  Transactions,  alluded  with 
commendation  to  the  observations  of 
Dr.  Davy  and  Mr.  Finlayson,  and  given 
some  account  of  their  results.  The 
oases  which  I  extracted  from  one  of  Dr. 
EUiotaon's  lectures  were  noted  and  de- 
scribed by  the  latter  gentleman ;  and  it 
is  the  more  necessary  to  state  this,  on 
account  of  their  having  been  extremelv 
well  marked,  very  carefully  observed, 
and  clearly  described. 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  Davy  on  the  ex- 
pired air,  showing  the  deficient  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  it  contained,  are  of  no 
little  interest  When  one  reflects  on  the 
state  of  the  circulation  in  the  collapse 
of  cholera,  it  seems  impossible  to  disco- 
ver how  carbonic  acid  could  be  formed 
and  heat  maintained  as  usual;  but  no 
inference  drawn  from  reasoning  can  be 
compared  for  value,  in  inquiries  of  this 
nature,  to  the  issues  of  experiment  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  less  carbo- 
nic acid  is  exhaled  than  usual  in  cases 
of  severe  shock  where  the  surface  is 
chilled,  in  the  sinking  state  in  general, 
and  all  cases  in  which  the  blood-current 
is  considerably  enfeebjed  or  impeded. 

The  different  results  of  Dr.  Davy  and 
Dr.  Taylor  are  no  doubt  to  be  explained 
by  differences  in  their  experiments.* 
The  nature  of  the  putrefying  part,  the 
time  of  putrefaction,  and  the  degree  of 
exposure  to  the  air,  clearly  affect  the  in- 
quiry. It  would  appear  from  Dr.  Davy's 
researches  that  heat  was  owing  to  the 
formation  of  carbonic  acid:  if  so,  the 
immediate  cause  of  animal  heat  is  the 
same  in  the  dead  and  putrefying  as  in 
the  living  animal.  Dr.  Davy's  conclu- 
sions do  not  appear  to  affect  what  I  have 
ventured  to  say  already,  as  to  there  be- 
ing no  evidence  to  show  that  the  rise  of 
temperature  noticed  to  have  happened 
after  death  by  cholera  is  caused  by  its 
agenoy.  This  inquirer  distinctly  states 
that  he  never,  in  his  experiments,  noticed 
a  considerable  elevation  of  temperature 


*  Dr.  Taylor  merely  confined  hfmielf,  in  nil 
note  to  me,  to  *  detail  of  tbo  remit  of  particular 
trial*;  and.  I  am  quite  sure,  intended  to  confer 
no  gt%*rai  inference. 


unless  when  putrefaction  was  most  ac- 
tive. And  as  to  long  maintenance  of 
heat,  it  must  be  observed  of  the  Bristol 
case,  that  it  was  not  until  the  body  had 
"  cooled"  that  signs  of  putrefaction  ap- 
peared on  the  abdomen.  It  must  be 
remarked,  too,  that  the  formation  of 
carbonic  acid  in  dead  animal  matter, 
after  the  commencement  of  putrefaction, 
is  in  nowise  inconsistent  with  the  view 
that  carbonic  acid  may  be  formed  in  the 
dead*  before  putrefaction  commences, 
under  some  circumstances ;  and  so  ex- 
plain a  rise  of  heat  Dr.  Davy  ob- 
serves (Researches,  vol.  ii.  p.  867) : — 
"  In  a  former  part  of  this  work,  '  On 
the  Temperature  of  the  Human  Body 
after  Death,'  two  instances  are  given  of 
an  extraordinary  high  degree  of  tempe- 
rature observed  in  bodies  which  had 
been  dead  a  short  time,  and  in  both  of 
which  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  had  dis- 
appeared, as  it  does  in  putrefying ;  and 
yet  the  bodies  exhibited  none  of  the 
usual  signs  of  the  putrid  change  having 
even  sensibly  commenced.  I  then  con- 
cluded, inconsequence,  that  the  unusual 
temperature  was  not  owing  to  putrefac- 
tion, or  a  post-mortem  effect ;  and,  re- 
flecting on  all  the  circumstances  of 
these  cases,  and  on  the  phenomena  wit- 
nessed in  my  experiments  on  putrefac- 
tion, I  am  confirmed  in  that  inference,* 
and  obliged  to  suppose  that  it  either 
arose  from  the  ordinary  sources  of  ani- 
mal heat  being  more  energetic  than 
usual,  or  from  the  cooling  process  being 
comparatively  inefficient  or  else  to  ima- 
gine some  peculiar  morbid  change  in 
the  blood  itself,  on  which,  in  common 
with  the  disappearance  of  the  fibrin,  the 
unusual  temperature  may  have  de- 
pended." 

There  are  many  other  observations  of 
our  author  in  the  able  and  elaborate 
paper  "  On  the  Agency  of  Atmospheric 
Air  on  Dead  Animal  Matter,  and  on 
the  Putrefactive  Process,"  which  deserve 
the  most  careful  attention.*  •' 


METRO  PO  UTAH    ntTKBMKNTS    ACT.  AP- 
POINTMENT Or  DR.  SOUTH  WOOD  SMITH. 

Dr.  T.  Southwood  Smith,  who  wee  the 
medical  member  of  the  General  Board  of 
Health  during  the  period  of  the  Order*  in 
Council  (as  authorised  by  the  Disease! 
Prevention  Act),  has  been  appointed  the 
second  paid  member  of  the  board,  provided 
by  the  Metropolitan  Interments  Act. — • 
Observer. 


*  See  Researches,  PhyaWofical  and  Anatomi- 
es *  John  Dav*  MJ,.,  F.ILS.  VoLiLp.**. 


CORRESPONDENCE  ON  THE  CASE  OF  ANN  HERMIT. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 


FRIDAY,  AUGUST  16,  1860. 

The  case  of  Ann  Merritt,  who  was 
convicted  in  March  last,  at  the  Central 
Criminal  Court,  of  the  murder  of  her 
husband  by  poisoning  him  with  arsenic, 
has  been  recently  brought  to  public 
notice  under  somewhat  peculiar  circum- 
stances. In  a  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  abolition  of  the 
punishment  of  death,  this  case  was  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Bright  as  showing 
the  danger  of  inflicting  "  an  irrevocable 
punishment,  which  might  depend  upon 
testimony  of  the  nature  of  a  medical 
opinion,  liable  to  dispute,  and  to  much 
and  unavoidable  uncertainty."  The 
honourable  member  stated  that  this 
woman  was  sentenced  to  death  "  on  the 
opinion  of  a  medical  man  who  appears 
to  have  given  a  rash  and  unscientific 
opinion,  and  which  was  afterwards 
strongly  contradicted  by  the  opinions  of 
others  of  the  same  profession.  In  that 
case  the  proof  was  at  length  so  strong, 
not  of  her  being  innocent,  but  of  her 
not  having  been  proved  guilty,  that  the 
sentence  was  very  properly  commuted."* 
The  "  medical  man"  here  referred  to 
— Dr.  Letheby,  a  Lecturer  at  the  Lon- 
don Hospital — addressed  to  the  editor 
of  the  Timet  a  letter  in  reply,  from 
•which  we  make  the  following  extracts: — 

"Had  the  liberal  member  taken  the 
trouble  to  make  himaeft"  acquainted  with 
all  the  facts  of  Ann  Merritt's  case,  he 
would  have  discovered  that  my  opinions 
were /bunded  on  fact,  and  that  my  evidence 
was  the  expression  of  truth." 

*  Some  well-written  comment!  on  Dr. 
Letheby '•  evidence  in  thia  caae  appeared  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  G.  B.  Wadsworth,  published  in 
the  Midical  Gazettk  of  August  Id,  page  318. 
It  is  only  due  to  Mr.  Wads  worth  to  stale  that 
our  attention  has  been  more  particularly  called 
to  this  important  case  by  his  judicious  and  tem- 
perate remarks.  We  have  not  hesitated  to  in- 
corporate  some  of  his  objections  in  our  strictures 
on  Dr.  Letheby's  evidence. 
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"  I  take  leave  to  say  that  the  opinion* 
advanced  by  me  have  never  been  publicly 
contradicted  since  the  grounds  on  which 
they  rest  were  placed  fully  and  fairly  before 
my  professional  brethren." 

"  In  point  of  fact,  the  more  I  think  over 
this  case  the  more  I  bring  it  into  relation, 
not  only  with  the  results  of  my  own  expe- 
rience, which  it  not  email,  but  also  with, 
the  published  accounts  of  other  cases,— the 
more  fully  am  I  convinced  that  my  conclu- 
sions were  founded  on  fact,  and  that  my 
evidence  was  the  expression  of  truth."* 

In  a  letter  subsequently  addressed  by 
Dr.  Letheby  to  the  same  journal  we 
find  the  following  passage : — 

"I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie,  Dr.  Leeson,  and  Dr. 
Ure,  were  consulted  either  by  the  sheriffs 
or  the  under-sheriffs  concerning  my  evi- 
dence in  the  case  of  Ann  Merritt ;  and  I 
believe  that,  while  every  one  of  those  gen- 
tlemen admitted  that  the  questions  put  to 
me  by  the  judge  placed  me  in  a  very  un- 
satisfactory and  unenviable  position,  they 
also  entertained  opinions  somewhat  adverse 
to  mine  :  but  on  thia  head  I  beg  to  state, 
first,  that  their  opinions  were  founded  on 
moet  imperfect  data,  viz.,  the  mere  conclu- 
sion, and  not  the  premises,  involved  in  my 
evidence ;  and,  secondly,  that  though  these 
gentlemen,  as  well  as  Dr.  Billing  and  Mr. 
Davis,  are  all  deservedly  considered  to  be 
among  the  most  eminent  in  the  medical 
profession,  yet  (excepting  Dr.  Leeson), 
from  the  special  nature  of  their  practice, 
and  a  total  inexperience  in  the  action  of 
this  particular  drug,  they  were  not  among 
the  best  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  upon 
the  toxic  effects  of  arsenic  And  I  say 
again,  that  since  the  facts  of  this  case  have 
been  fairly  put  before  the  medical  world, 
no  one  has  ventured  to  question  the 
solidity  of  my  conclusions." 

We  pass  over  the  very  bad  taste 
which  this  letter  displays  on  the  part  of 
a  junior  member  of  the  profession  in 
thus  writing  of  men  who  had  attained  a 

*  Tlmee,  July  ISth.— The  italics  are  our  own. 
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'  high  rank  as  chemists  and  physiologists 
before  Dr.  Letheby  had  even  entered 
the  profession.* 

In  commenting  on  the  medical  evi- 
dence in  this  case,  it  is  not  our  intention 
to  discuss  the  degree  of  criminality 
which  attaches  to  the  wretched  woman, 
nor  is  it  any  part  of  our  design  to  im- 
port into  the  discussion,  the  propriety  or 
impropriety  of  retaining  capital  punish- 
ment for  the  crime  of  murder.  The 
woman  may  have  been  guilty  of  the 
charge,  and  have  deserved  to  suffer 
death  according  to  the  present  state  of 
the  law :  all  this  may  be  conceded ;  but 
the  great  and  material  question  remains 
— Was  the  medical  evidence  given  on 
this  occasion  erroneous,  or  was  it,  as  the 
witness  himself  wishes  us  to  believe, 
"  the  expression  of  truth  f  In  support 
of  the  former  view,  we  have  the 
opinions  of  Sir  B.  Brodie,  Drs.  Billing, 
Pereira,  Ure,  and  Leeson ;  and  in  sup- 
port of  the  latter,  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Letheby.  The  Secretary  of  State  did 
not  hesitate  to  decide  between  these 
two  conflicting  opinions,  and  the  sen' 


*  We  need  hanlljr  ny  that  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodib's  repute  aa  a  physiologist  and  surgeon, 
and  aa  a  practitioner  of  forty-tiro  years'  stand- 
ing in  the  metropolis,  folly  justified  a  reference 
of  the  medical  facta  of  Ann  Merritt'a  case  to 
him.  Some  of  hie  earliest  contributions  to 
science  were  on  the  absorption  and  action  of 
poisons.  Dr.  Billing  ia  a  scientific  physician 
of  high  repate.  who  waa  lone;  senior  physician 
to  the  hospital  in  which  Dr.  Letheby  is  now  a 
junior  lecturer.  Dr.  Billing  delivered  lectures 
there  nearly  thirty  years  since.  <>f  Dr.  Una; 
and  Dr.  Leeson,  aa  scientific  chemists,  we  need 
not  speak:  their  capacity  for  jading;  of  the  eor- 
rectness  of  chemical  evidence  in  a  question  of 
toxicology  cannot  be  dispnteri.  Rumour  states 
that  there  is  another  individual  who  agreed  with 
these  distinguished  men  in  condemning-  Dr. 
Letheby 's  evidence  as  unsound— namely,  Dr. 
Pkrkiha;  but  probably  Dr.  Letheby  was  not 
aware  of  thia  fact,  or  he  would  have  been  more 
guarded  in  set  tine  up  his  own  judgment  against 
that  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  and  Drs.  Billing, 
Ure,  and  Leeson. 

On  referring  to  the  Medical  Directory,  we  find 
Dr.  Letheby's  qualifications  to  be  a  Bachelor  of 
Medicine  in  the  University  of  London,  otieeen 
years'  standing,  and  a  Licentiate  of  the  Apothe- 
caries' Society,  his  license  dating  from  1838.  It 
appears  that  he  is  neither  a  Member  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  nor  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, and  has  only  the  half  qualification  of  the 
University  of  London :  yet  he  talks  of  the  "  total 
inexptritnee"  of  such  men  as  Sir  B.  Brodie, 
Drs.  Billing  and  Ure,  on  the  action  of  arsenic, 


tence  of  death  was  not  carried  into  exe- 
cution. The  woman's  life  has  been 
spared  solely,  as  it  appears,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  mistake  in  the  medical  evi- 
dence: and  here  we  must  observe, 
that  however  guilty  in  a  moral  point 
of  view,  a  person  may  be, — if  the  verdict 
of  the  jury  be  in  any  way  influenced  by 
erroneous  medical  evidence,  there  is 
fair  ground  for  the  commutation  of  a 
sentence.  It  would  not  be  consistent 
with  humanity,  or  the  safe  administra- 
tion of  the  law,  that  life  should  be  taken 
when  the  medical  opinion  which  has  led 
to  a  verdict  of  Guilty  is  unsound,  and 
contrary  to  general  experience. 

The  history  of  the  case  of  Merritt  is 
comprised  in  a  few  words  :* — 

The  man  waa  in  his  usual  health  on  the 
night  of  Wednesday,  January  23.  On  the 
morning  of  the  24th  he  was  seen  at  his  own 
house  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning :  he 
was  then  sick,  and  he  ascribed  the  sickness 
to  his  tea.  At  a  quarter  after  eleven  one  of 
those  witnesses  saw  him  eating  some  gruel : 
at  one  to  a  quarter  past,  deceased  said  he 
felt  very  sick  and  queer  and  that  he  should 
not  be  able  to  do  his  work.  Between  five 
and  si*  in  the  evening  the  same  witness 
saw  him  again :  he  was  then  ul  in  bed, 
and  complained  of  sickness  and  cramp  in 
his  feet. 

Another  witness  saw  deceased  at  twenty 
minutes  past  twelve  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th :  he  was  then  sick  and  vomiting. 

A  third  witness  deposed  that  he  was 
with  deceased  and  his  wife  (the  prisoner) 
at  twenty  minutes  before  eleven  o'clock  on 
the  meaning  of  the  24th*  He  saw  Mrs. 
Merritt  pour  out  something  into  a  basin* 
which  he  supposed  to  be  gruel :  she  ap- 
peared to  be  mixing  up  a  basin  of  gruel. 
The  deceased  took  none  of  it  then. 

A  woman  named  Gillett,  who  lived  next 


•  In  order  that  Dr.  Letheby  may  have  no  rea- 
son to  complain  of  the  source  whence  we  °^»vo 
our  information,  we  have  procured  the  Seawna 
Paper  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  March 
1850,  in  which  the  minntea  of  evidence  were 
taken  in  an  authentic  form  by  short- nana 
writera,  and  published  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  city  authorities. 
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door,  wm  called  by  the  prisoner  at  kalf- 
patt  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th.  The  prisoner  told  her  her  husband 
was  tery  rich,  and  had  the  bile.  Deceased 
iras  seen  by  this  witness  between  ten  and 
eleven  o'clock :  he  seemed  to  be  ilL  The 
prisoner  was  emptying  some  thick  gruel 
out  of  a  saucepan  into  a  basin,  and  pouring 
some  water  to  it.  The  gruel  was  made  of 
oatmeal,  fetched  by  a  son  of  the  witness's 
from  the  corn-chandler's  at  Mrs.  Merritt's 
request.  This  was  shortly  after  deceased 
came  home  ill.  The  prisoner  gave  as  a  rea- 
son for  preparing  it,  that  the  deceased  was 
very  thirity.  This  witness  saw  no  more  of 
either  of  them  until  ten  mhtulee  put  nine 
at  night,  when  Mrs.  Merritt  came  for  her. 
She  found  the  deceased  in  bed  retching 
violently,  complaining  of  a  burning  pain  in 
his  chest,  and  a  violent  pain  in  his 
stomach.  The  witness  remained  at  the 
house  until  half-put  twelve  o'clock  at 
night,  when  deceased  died,— herself  and 
the  prisoner  being  the  only  persons  present 
at  the  time. 

As  the  prisoner's  guilt  is  not  the 
question  which  we  propose  to  discuss, 
we  may  merely  observe  that  she  made 
various  statements  which  tended  to 
show  a  guilty  knowledge  of  the  cause  of 
her  husband's  illness.  Among  other 
circumstances  adduced  in  support  of  the 
charge,  it  was  proved  that  she  had 
shown  great  eagerness  to  procure  money 
from  a  burial-club  to  which  her  hus- 
band was  a  subscriber.  She  denied 
having  possession  of  poison ;  but  it  was 
shown  that  on  the  19th  of  January, 
only  five  days  before  her  husband's 
death,  she  had  purchased  two  separate 
pennyworths  of  arsenic  at  a  druggist's 
shop.  She  said  it  was  to  poison  some 
mice.  The  druggist  put  the  arsenic  in 
two  packets  of  white  paper,  the  quantity 
of  arsenic  in  each  packet  being  half  an 
ounce.  They  were  labelled  Poison. 
When  asked  to  account  for  the  disposal 
of  the  arsenic  thus  traced  to  her  posses- 
sion, she  said  she  placed  it  in  a  cup- 
board where  her  husband  kept  his  soda 


and  acid  powders,  which  he  was  m  the 
habit  of  taking  in  the  morning;  "  that 
she  emptied  the  powder  out  of  the  paper 
with  the  word*  Poison'  upon  it,  and  de- 
stroyed that  paper;  she  screwed  the 
poison  up  in  another  piece  of  paper,  and 
left  it  in  the  cupboard;  and,  if  be  had 
taken  the  poison,  he  must  have  taken  it 
in  a  mistake ;  that  she  afterwards  de- 
stroyed tho  whole  of  the  powders  that 
were  in  the  cupboard,  and  put  them  in 
the  fire ;  she  said  she  bought  it  (the 
arsenic)  in  a  pet,  and  she  intended  to 
take  it  herself  if  her  husband  had  gone 
on  in  the  way  he  was  going  on." 

We  now  oome  to  the  medical  evidence 
in  support  of  the  charge.  The  first 
witness  called  was  Mr.  Touhnin,  a 
highly  respectable  practitioner  at  Clap- 
ton.  He  deposed 

that  ha  was  sent  for  between  half-past 
ten  and  eleven  o'clock  on  Thursday  night, 
24th  January.  He  found  deceased  in  bed, 
complaining  greatly  of  pain  in  bis  stomach 
and  cramps  in  bis  legs :  he  was  siok.  His 
pulse  was  very  low,  and  his  skin  below  the 
natural  temperature.  On  Friday  morning 
he  saw  him  dead.  The  prisoner  objected 
to  a  post-mortem  examination ;  but  this 
was  made  on  the  28th,  under  the  order  of 
the  coroner,  by  witness  and  Mr.  Welch,  a 
Burgeon  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  sto- 
mach, with  its  contents,  was  removed  from 
the  abdomen.  When  opened,  it  contained 
a  MehM  matter  ttightly  pink*  This  was 
poured  into  a  stoppered  bottle.  On  the 
coats  of  the  stomach  there  were  red  spots, 
such  as  are  observed  in  persons  who  have 
died  of  an  irritant  poison.  The  stomach 
and  contents  were  delivered  to  the  assistant 
of  Dr.  Letheby,  at  the  London  Hospital. 


*  In  a  letter  addressed  by  Dr.  Letheby  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Medical  Timet  of  March  33d,  it  is 
stated  that  Mr.  Toulmin  found,  on  inspection, 
"  tkree-quartert  of  a  pint  of  •niiguted  cruet  to 
the  stomach."  Mr.  Toulmin,  in  his  evidence, 
mikes  no  such  statement.  He  neither  speaks  of 
the  quanUty  found,  nor  of  the  contents  consist 
ing  if  undigested  sruel.  This  is  Dr.  Letheuy  . 
version  of  Mr.  Toulmin's  evidence  Yet,  in  his 
correspondence  with  the  Time*  "ew?»P*^J "r« 
L.  refers  to  this  letter  as  placing 
and  fairly"  before  his  professional  brethren  I 
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The  next  medical  witness  was  Dr 
Letheby.  As  the  evidence  of  this  gen- 
tleman has  been  so  seriously  impugned, 
it  is  only  fair  to  give  it  verbatim  from 
the  Sessions  Paper : — 

De.  Hbnby  Letheby  :  I  am  a  bachelor 
of  medicine  and  professor  of  chemistry  at 
the  London  Hospital  On  the  29th 
Jan.  I  received  from  Mr.  Long  a  glass 
bottle  and  earthen  jar — I  entered  on  an 
analysis  of  their  contents — I  experimented 
on  the  contents  of  the  bottle  first,  and  de- 
tected eight  grains  and  a  half  of  white 
artenic — by  one  course  of  experiments  I 
reproduced  the  arsenic  in  a  metallic  form 
—it  is  in  this  tube  (produced) — the  earthen 
jar  contained  part  of  a  human  stomach — I 
noticed  a  peculiar  appearance  in  it,  which 
I  have  noticed  in  cases  of  poisoning  by 
arsenic — there  was  a  very  small  portion  of 
a  whitish  powder  adhering  to  the  inner 
lining  of  the  etomaeh,  too  small  a  quantity 
to  ascertain  what  it  consisted  of — I  then 
examined  the  intestines  that  were  in  the 
jar— I  subjected  them  to  a  chemical  analysis 
— the  result  was  the  detection  of  a  very 
small  quantity  of  arsenic — there  was  also 
in  the  jar  pert  of  a  human  liver — I  sub- 
jected about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  it  to 
experiment — (I  say  that,  that  you  may  form 
a  judgment  of  the  quantity  in  the  entire 
liver),  and  obtained  a  quantity  of  metallic 
arsenic  (produced) — it  was  too  minute  a 
quantity  to  weigh — that  in  the  stomach 
was  the  only  quantity  I  weighed — that 
would  be  quite  sufficient  to  produce  death 
—I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  a 
ease  where  two  grains  and  a  half  killed — 
the  general  quantity  would  be  eight  grains 
— I  look  upon  that  as  an  average  dose— it 
would  generally  be  fatal — vomiting  is  al- 
most invariably  the  consequence  of  arsenic 
introduced  into  the  stomach — a  person  at- 
tacked in  that  way  would  be  likely  to  throw 
up  a  portion  of  the  arsenic — looking  at 
the  quantity  I  found,  and  the  parts  I  found 
it  in,  in  my  judgment  the  arsenic  I  found 
had  been  taken  not  more  than  two  or  three 
hourt  before  death,  but  that  is  a  matter 
of  opinion :  a  dose  might  have  been  given 
before— it  would  depend  on  many  circum- 


stances how  soon  it  would  find  its  way  to> 
the  liver.  • 

Crou-examined. — Q.  About  five  grain* 
of  arsenic,  you  say,  would  cause  death ;  do 
you  mean  taken  together  P  A.  Yes,  or 
less;  2}  grains  have  done  so — I  know 
nothing  of  this  transaction  but  from  the 
examination — I  found  a  very  small  portion 
in  the  liver,  perhaps  about  l-10th  of  a 
grain  in  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  liver — a 
liver  weighs  about  51bs.  on  an  average — 
supposing  it  was  equally  diffused,  there 
would  be  twenty  tunes  that  quantity  ;  that 
would  be  two  grains— my  observation  in 
reference  to  the  time  it  had  been  take*,  has 
reference  both  to  the  etomaeh  and  liver. 

Q.  Are  the  data  at  all  safe?  A.  Yes,  I 
will  tell  you  why :  I  found  in  the  stomach 
8£  grains  of  arsenic,  and  there  was  not 
much  in  the  intestines ;  I  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  there  had  not  been  time  for  it  to 
have  passed  into  the  intestines,  which  would 
have  been  the  case  if  it  had  been  taken  a 
long  time  before  death ;  but  there  was  only 
a  trace  in  the  intestines,  so  I  conclude  thai 
it  was  a  very  short  time  before  de ath— that 
furnishes  datum  to  me  to  form  a  judgment 
on  the  subject  of  hours— food  remains  in 
the  stomach  five  hours  before  it  passes  into 
the  intestines — I  am  able  to  say  that  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  pass  into  the  in- 
testines within  four,  eight,  or  ten  hours — 
from  experiments  which  have  been  per- 
formed on  living  subjects,  /  have  not  the 
least  doubt — I  saw  the  intestines;  they 
were  in  the  jar ;  they  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  influenced  by  arsenic;  they 
were  slightly  red,  and  there  were  traces 
of  arsenic ;  I  have  reduced  something  that 
was  in  the  intestines  into  a  metallic  state — 
I  experimented  upon  it,  and  found  it  was 
arsenic— it  was  destroyed  in  the  experiment 
— I  was  obliged  to  submit  it  to  experiment 
to  prove  it  was  arsenic— it  is  not  likely  I 
should  find  arsenic  in  the  liver  without  some 
being  in  the  intestines- the  time  would  not 
depend  on  the  constitution  of  the  person 
—digestion  depends  on  the  constitution, 
but  I  am  speaking  of  the  average — diges- 
tion is  more  or  less  rapid,  according  to  the 
constitution  of  the  person  who  has  received 
the  subject  matter— I  have  heard  of  cases 
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in  which  matter*  which  would -not  digest 
hare  remained  three  or  four  days,  but  those 
were  solid  matters—/  think  liquid*  put 
into  the  ttomaeh  (intestine*  f)  under  all 
eireumtlancet  within  five  hour*,  a*  (after  f) 
the)  ere  imbibed—  there  is  a  valve  which 
prevents  solid  matters  from  passing  into 
the  stomach  till  they  are  digested — the 
artenic  wot  in  a  liquid  ttate;  all  except 
a  little  white  powder  on  the  tide-  of  the 
ttomaeh — I  am  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
an  average  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  how  long 
it  would  take — we  have  no  means  of  dealing 
with  an  independent  cose ,  but  by  the  average. 

Ma.  Bodkin.— Q.  What  did  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  look  like.  A.  Thick 
gruel ;  they  were  filtered,  and  I  examined 
the  filtered  portion — my  opinion  it  that  the 
artenic  hod  been  taken  two  or  three  hour*. 


Out  readers  will  now  perceive  that 
the  main  question  at  this  trial  was  not 
whether  the  man  died  from  arsenic,  or 
any  other  cause,  but  At  what  time  wot 
the  poison  taken  f  If  taken  on  the 
morning  of  the  24th,  then  there  was 
a  remote  possibility  that  such  a  mis- 
take as  that  suggested  by  the  pri- 
soner might  have  been  made ;  or  that 
the  poison,  might  by  some  accident,  have 
entered  the  deceased's  body  at  breakfast 
If  Dr.  Letheby's  evidence,  however,  were, 
as  he  alleges,  "  the  expression  of  truth," 
then  it  follows  that  the  arsenic  must 
have  entered  the  man's  stomach  only 
two  or  three  hours  before  death,— i.  e. 
from  half-past  nine  to  half-past  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  his  death  having  taken 
place  at  half-past  twelve.  If  any  doubt 
could  exist  as  to  the  meaning  of  Dr. 
Letheby's  opinion,  he  has  entirely  re- 
moved it  by  publishing  a  letter  in  the 
Timet  of  July  15th,  in  which  he  says — 
"  Now  if  we  were  to  found  our  judg- 
ment on  actual  general  occurrences,  in- 
stead of  assumed  special  instances,  we 
cannot,  I  think,  but  conclude,  as  I  did, 
that  the  poison  and  gruel  found  in 
Merritt's  stomach  after  death  had  been 
administered  to  him  subsequent  to  his 
going  to  bed,  and  within  /our  horns  of 


his  decease.''  It  will  be  observed  that 
Dr.  Letheby  here  adds  another  hour; 
but  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  his  statement 
at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  which 
alone  could  influence  the  jury  in  their 
verdict,  he  most  positively  limited  the 
time  to  two  or  three  hours.* 

Fortunately  for  the  prisoner,  it  hap- 
pened that  a  medical  practitioner  of  some 
experience  was  accidentally  in  Court, 
and  heard  with  surprise  this  extraordi- 
nary piece  of  medical  evidence.  After 
the  conviction  of  the  prisoner,  this  gen- 
tleman, as  we  are  informed,  communi- 
cated bis  suspicion  of  the  unsoundness 
of  the  medical  opinion  to  the  proper 
authorities;  and,  as  we  have  said,  it 
was  condemned  as  incorrect  by  Sir  B. 
Brodie,  Dr.  Leeson,  Dr.  Billing,  and 
others :  and  the  woman  was  consequently 
reprieved. 

As  the  prisoner  was  attending  on  the  de- 
ceased at  the  time  so  positively  assigned 
by  Dr.  Letheby  for  the  "  administering" 
of  the  poison,  and  there  was  no  sus- 
picion of  suicide,  it  followed,  if  his  view 
was  correct,  that  the  prisoner  must  have 
given  the  arsenic  to  him.  All  possi- 
bility of  mistake  or  accident  was  en- 
tirely removed  by  an  asseveration  so 
solemnly  made. 

Our  readers  who  have  had  any  expe- 
rience in  cases  of  poisoning  with  ar- 
senic, must  be  well  aware  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  it  is  not  possible,  from  the 
examination  of  the  stomach  and  its 
contents,  to  assign  the  period  at  which 
the  poison  was  taken.  In  general,  the 
occurrence  of  symptoms,  and  the  his- 
tory of  their  progress,  are  looked  to ; 
but  Dr.  Letheby  has  adopted  the  novel 


«  In  the  ao-called  explanatory  letter  ot  March 
3Sd,  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Time*. 
the  aameliberty  is  taken  with  the  period  aaahrned 
for  the  lunation  of  the  poison.  *•  I  concluded," 
aaya  Dr.  Letheby , "  that  the  mattera  in  question 
(undijreatcd  arnel  and  arsenic)  hadWrtVsn  la 
Merritt't  •tomach  for  mow  thw/onr  Ao.r/  before 
death,"  This  difference  of  time  la  very ■material i 
and  it  ia  whoUy  concealed  from  the  editor  and 
readers  of  that  journal,  that  the  thne  sworn  to 
at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  was  net  mere 
than  two  at  three  hour  *  l 
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plan  of  basing  his  opinion  on  the  com- 
parative insolubility  of  arsenic  in  or- 
ganic liquids,  and  on  the  tune  required 
for  the  digestion  of  gruel  in  a  healthy 
stomach  containing  no  arsenic ! 

There  are  two  orders  of  circumstances 
by  which  the  correctness  of  an  opinion 
carrying  with  it  such  weighty  results  to 
an  accused  person,  may  be  tested: — 
1,  the  evidence  of  facts  deposed  to  by 
nan  -  medical  witnesses  unacquainted 
with  scientific  theories;  2,  the  consis- 
tency of  the  opinion  itself  with  general 
medical  experience. 

Dr.  Letheby's  opinion  on  this  occa- 
sion is  inconsistent,  not  merely  with 
the  facts  proved  in  the  case,  but  with 
all  medical  experience.  He  substan- 
tially told  the  Court  that  the  arsenic 
which  he  found  in  the  stomach  was 
administered  to  the  man  not  earlier 
than  from  half-past  nine  to  half-past 
ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  his  death. 
The  general  evidence  shows  that  at  fen 
minutes  past  nine  the  woman  Gillett  was 
called  by  the  prisoner  to  her  husband. 
This  woman  went  in  to  the  deceased, 
and  found  him  then  retching  violently, 
and  complaining  of  a  burning  pain  in 
his  abdomen.  From  half-past  ten  to 
eleven  o'clock  he  was  seen  by  Mr.  Toul- 
min,  the  surgeon;  and  the  symptoms 
caused  by  arsenic,  were  then  well  deve- 
loped. Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  evi- 
dence tends  to  show  that  the  poison 
was  taken  by  the  deceased  shortly  be- 
fore eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  on  which  he  died.  No  other  theory 
will  account  for  the  symptoms  under 
which  he  laboured  throughout  the  day. 
His  entire  illness  lasted  about  seventeen 
hours :  the  presence  of  the  usual  symp- 
toms of  irritation  caused  by  arsenic  were 
deposed  to  by  various  non-medical  wit 
Besses,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  the  man  bad  taken  any  poison  sub- 1 
Beqnantly  to  the  time  at  which  he  was 
first  attacked  in  the  morning.  Dr. 
Letheby's  opinion  involves  the  gross 


improbability  that  twenty  minutes  befbre 
the  prisoner  44  administered'*  the  eight 
grains  of  arsenic  found  in  the  deceased's 
stomach,  she  fetched  the  witness  Gillett ; 
and  that  in  the  presence  of  this  witness, 
and  of  Mr.  Touhnin,  the  dose  of  arsenic, 
dissolved  in  gruel,  was  administered  by 
her  to  her  husband!  The  evidence, 
however,  plainly  shows  that  the  man 
was  in  a  hopeless  condition,  and  actually 
dying,  from  the  effects  of  the  poison 
some  time  before  the  earliest  period 
assigned  by  Dr.  Letheby  for  its  ad 
ministration  ? 

This  unguarded  statement,  however, 
is  not  more  at  variance  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  than  it  is  with  medi- 
cal experience.  As  facts  justifying  his 
opinion,  Dr.  Letheby  relies  on  the  alle- 
gation that  the  arsenic  was  not  ia  a 
solid  stats  in  the  gruel,*  hot  is  a  stmts 
qf  solution.  He  says,  further,  that  the 
quantity  of  gruel  amounted  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  pint  (sixteen  ounces),  and 
that  the  arsenic  dissolved  in  it  weighed 
eight  and  a  half  grains.  We  pass  over 
the  great  difficulty  which  must  neces- 
sarily exist  in  detennining  whether  so 
small  a  quantity  of  arsenic  was  actually 
dissolved,  or,  as  Mr.  Wadsworth  sug- 
gests, mechanically  diffused  through  so 
large  a  quantity  of  a  liquid,  described 
by  Mr.  Toulmiu  ss  a  "  tbickish  matter, 
rather  pink ;"  for  it  is  in  practice  scarcely 
possible  to  arrive  at  a  safe  conclusion 
on  this  point  jrhen,  as  in  Merritt's  oase, 
the  quantity  of  arsenic  is  only  half  a 
gram  to  oae  ounce  of  "  tbickish  matter.'* 
Admitting,  however,  that  the  arsenic 
was  dissolved,  excepting  the  "little 
white  powder''  which  adhered  to  tits 
stomach,  and  the  nature  of  which  was 
not  determined  by  the  witness,!  we 

•  See  tetter  in  Mtt&ert  Times,  March  33,  page 

tor. 

*  This  waa  a  very  aeriona  omtaaion.  aa  the  wit- 
■eaa  urn da  aa  great  a  paint  agatoal  the  priaoaat, 
that  the  white  areeoic  waa  set  to  m  seM  stmts, 
btrttfn  a  ttate  of  ablution.  Aoyqa—Uty  of  white 
powder  which  could  be  mem  adhariaf  to  the  ete- 
mach  could  hare  been  eaailjr  tested  for  araenic. 
V  peered  St  have  heea  araewk,  the  safenrn 
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eannot  peroehre  how  Hub  shows  that  the 
arsenic  had  not  been  taken  *'  more  than 
two  or  three  hours  before  death."  If  a 
person  swallows  a  large  quantity  of  tea 
or  gruel  some  hours  after  having  taken 
arsenic,  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  to 
find  a  portion  of  the  poison  dissolved 
in  this  liquid.  The  powder  hanging 
about  the  stomach  becomes  more  or  less 
dissolved  by  afi  liquids  which  enter  the 
organ,  especially  if  they  remain  in  it  for 
two  or  three  hours,  or  longer.  The 
witness  assumes  that  vomiting  would 
have  removed  it:  but  vomiting  may 
remove  a  part,  although  not  the  whole 
of  the  poison;  and  the  solution  of 
arsenic  in  the  gruel  might  have  gone  on 
until  death,  or  even  until  the  body  was 
examined,  t.  e.  three  days  afterwards.* 
It  would  be  preposterous  to  assume,  in 
a  case  like  this,  that  because  the  arsenic 
was  dissolved  in  the  gruel  it  was  there- 
fore given  with  itf  only  a  few  hours 


from  mtire  —kMHty  at  the  poiioa  i>  the  coo- 
tent*  would  hare  been,  of  coarse,  subverted.  Dr. 
Letheby,  in  h»  letter  to  the  MeeUeai  Timtt 
justifying  his  opinion,  doe«  net  even  give  the 
wretched  woman  the  benefit  of  the  doabt,  to 
which  the  wm  dearly  entitled,  that  the  aaaall 
quantity  of  whitish  powder  adhering  to  the  sto- 
mach, and  not  analysed  by  him,  waa  really  a  por- 
tion of  arsenic  undissolved  I 

*  We  most  here  again  call  the  attention  of  oar 
contemporary,  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Timtt, 
to  the  very  incorrect  version  of  facts  which  bis 
Journal  has  been  allowed  to  circulate  under  the 
designation  of  a  fall  and  fair  statement.  Dr. 
Letheby  represents  the  question  tana.— "Is  a 
probable  that  m  dote  of  arsenic  taken  early  in  the 
rooming-  would  have  remained  in  the  stomach 
for  upwards  of  sixteen  hours,  in  spite  of  the  in- 
cessant vomiting,  drenching  with  tea,  tic.  T" 
Mr.  Wadsworth  baa  tartly  remarked  that  this 
question  is  quite  irrelevant,  and  baa  no  bearing 
whatever  on  the  case.  If  Dr.  L.  waa  prepared  to 
•wear  that  the  deceased  had  taken  no  more 
arsenic  than  waa  found  m  bis  stomach  after 
death  (eight  grams),  there  might  be  something 
In  the  argument ;  bat  there  can  be  no  doabt  that 
the  deceased  actually  swallowed  a  much  larger 
«u*ntity,  and  that  only  a  email  part  of  the 
"dose'*  so  taken  remained  in  the  stomach,  the 
rest  having  been  removed  by  the  vomiting  (lucre 
Is  no  evidence  of  bueswewr  vomiting),  drenching 
with  tea,  ate. 

f  We  have  met  with  a  case  m  which  arsenic 
was  swallowed  fas  pewder  at  one  dose,  and  death 
took  place  in  nineteen  boors  after  abundant 
vomiting  and  purging.  In  the  stomach  there 
were  twenty  ounces  o?  a  Moody  Item*,  homing 
dissolved  (as  It  waa  supposed),  five  grains  of 
arsenic  No  portion  of  the  poisatt  was  fonnd  in 
powder.  It  might  just  aa  reasonably  have  been 
Inferred,  m  Oh*  ease,  that  the  few  grains  of 
arsenic  had  been  given  la  the  toady  aaafar.aaa 
vehicle,  two  or  three  hoars  before  death;  be- 


before  death.  ATI  the  medical  facta  in 
Memtt'a  case  are  consistent  with  the1 
assumption  that  only  one  dote  of  poison 
was  taken  in  the  morning,  and  that 
none  was  given  subsequently.  The 
man  no  doubt  swallowed  a  large  dose, 
and  )he  fact  that  a  small  quantity 
of  the  poison  was  found  dissolved 
in  sixteen  ounces  of  gruel  is  cer- 
tainly not  adverse  to  this  view  of  the 
case ;  but  whether  this  assumption  be 
adopted  or  not,  we  hold  that  the  fact  of 
solution  affords  not  the  slightest  support 
to  the  opinion  so  strongly  expressed  by 
Dr*  Letheby  at  the  trial.  The  gruel, 
according  to  the  witness,  was  found  mv 
digettedin  the  stomach :  hence  he  infers 
that,  as  gruel  is  digested  in  three  or  four 
hours  in  a  healthy  stomach,  it  could 
not  have  been  longer  than  that  time 
in  the  stomach  in  this  instance.  Dr. 
Letheby  therefore  assumes  that  gruel 
is  just  as  readily  digested  in  a  stomach 
violently  affected  by  arsenic,  as  in  one 
that  is  perfectly  healthy!  We  altogether 
doubt  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion, 
and  believe,  from  the  evidence,  that  the 
gruel  may  have  been  there  four,  seven, 
eight  hours,  or  even  longer.  The  period 
required  for  the  digestion  of  food  in  a 
stomach  poisoned  with  arsenic  has  not 
yet  been  determined;  and  we  doubt, 
even  Dr.  Letheby's  experience,  which 
he  tells  the  Editor  of  the  Time*  M  is  not 
small,"  can  help  us  to  a  solution  of  this 
question.  The  witness's  opinion  re- 
specting the  shortness  of  the  period 
during  which  the  poison  had  been  in 
the  body,  was,  he  states,  further  strength- 
ened by  the  small  quantity  of  arsenic  (a 
mere  trace)  present  in  the  intestines 
compared  with  the  quantity  (eight  grs.) 
found  in  the  stomach.  In  cross-exa- 
mination, he  said  that  there  bad  not 
been  time  for  it  (the  poison)  to  have 
passed  into  the  intestines*   Is  it  pos- 


es u*c  a*  there  had  been  active  vomiting  thrsofih- 
out  the  day,  this  might  have  been  supposed  ade- 
quate  to  remove  the  whale  of  the  arsenic 

*  This  it  qafte  adverse  to  the  previous  stats, 
meat, U-t  S.dcoe  might  have  Un  given  be- 
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Bible  to  produce  from  the  annals  of 
forensic  medicine  a  statement  more 
reckless  or  more  dangerous  in  its  conse- 
quences than  this  ?  If  we  find  a  smaller 
quantity  of  arsenic  in  the  intestines  than 
in  the  stomach,  it  is,  upon  this  view,  to 
be  affirmed  that  it  has  not  had  time  to 
pass  from  the  stomach  into  the  bowels; 
and,  therefore,  that  it  must  have  been 
introduced  in  the  former  organ  but  a 
very  short  time  before  death !  It  does 
not  appear  to  have  entered  into  the 
witness's  thoughts  that  there  were  no 
means  of  determining  in  this  instance 
how  much  had  been  already  expelled 
by  vomiting  and  purging,  and  that  the 
smaller  quantity  found  in  the  intestines 
might  have  been  owing  to  that  which 
had  been  taken  some  hours  previously, 
having  been  drained  away  by  purging. 
The  witness  first  constructs  a  theory 
that  the  arsenic  could  not  have  been  in 
the  stomach  more  than  two  or  three 
hours,  and  then  makes  every  other 
medical  fact  bend  to  this.  Cases  are  by 
no  means  unfrequent  in  which  the 
larger  portion  of  the  poison  is  found  in 
the  stomach,  while  a  small  quantity 
(only  a  trace)  is  found  in  the  intestines. 
The  exact  distribution  of  the  poison  by 
vomiting,  purging,  and  the  ingestion  of 
solid  or  liquid  articles  of  food,  is  so 
much  a  matter  of  accident  that  no  per- 
son possessed  of  sound  experience  on 
poisons,  would  venture  upon  so  loose 
an  inference  from  the  relative  propor- 
tion found  in  the  stomach  or  bowels ! 

But  we  are  told  that  arsenic  was 
found  in  the  liver  in  tb"e  proportion  of 
about  the  1-lOth  of  a  grain  in  a  quarter 
of  a  pound ;  making,  therefore,  by  calcu- 
lation, about  (wo  grain*  of  the  poison 
in  the  whole  of  the  organ.  We  have 
then  the  extraordinary  assertion  that 


ftre  \"  became,  with  this  admission,  there  would 
hare  been  time  for  the  poiaon  to  hare  pined 
into  the  bowels,  end  to  have  left  more  than  a 
trace,  •apposing',  aa  Dr.  Letbeby  appears  to  as- 
mme,  that  when  once  there  it  ought  to  remain 
were. 


the  witness's  observation  in  reference  to 
the  time  the  poison  had  been  taken,  had 
reference  both  to  the  stomach  and  liver: 
and,  when  asked  whether  the  data  were 
safe,  he  replied, — Yea,  Dr.  Letheby 
must,  we  think,  have  presumed  greatly 
upon  the  ignorance  of  those  whom  he 
was  addressing  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  to  assert  that  the  detection  of 
two  grains  of  arsenic  in  the  liver  was  a 
confirmation  of  his  view  that  the  poison 
had  not  been  more  than  two  or  three 
hours  in  the  body !  According  to  good 
experience,  the  fact  of  so  large  a  quan- 
tity of  arsenic  being  found  in  the  liver 
would  prove  the  very  contrary. 

As  a  certain  period  of  time  is  required 
for  the  absorption  and  deposition  of 
poisons,  it  is  a  reasonable  inference 
that  when  one-fourth  as  much  arsenic 
is  found  in  the  liver  as  in  the  stomach, 
the  poison,  in  order  to  have  become 
thus  deposited,  must  have  been  in  the 
body  many  hours, — sixteen  or  twelve 
at  the  least  Dr.  Letheby,  however, 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  two 
grain*  which  he  says  he  detected  in  the 
liver,  were  actually  dissolved  in  gruel  and 
administered  to  the  deceased  only  two 
or  three  hours  before  he  died !  In  how 
many  livers  of  persons  who  have  died 
from  arsenic  in  two  or  three  hours,  has 
Dr.  Letheby  found  so  large  a  quantity  of 
the  poison  as  that  here  assigned?  If  he 
has  met  with  this  extensive  deposition 
of  arsenic  in  the  liver  in  a  single  in- 
stance, where  death  has  been  caused  by 
arsenic  within  this  very  short  period  of 
time,  it  is  our  opinion  that  he  stands 
alone  in  his  experience ;  if  he  has  not 
met  with  such  an  instance,  why  did  he 
recklessly  swear  to  a  speculation  on 
which  the  capital  conviction  of  an  ac- 
cused person  probably  rested  ?  It  is 
rare  enough  that  death  is  caused  by 
arsenic  in  so  short  a  period  as  fine  hours ; 
but  from  the  complete  confidence  with 
which  this  deposition  of  the  poison  in 
the  liver  is  stated  to  be  a  proof  th*X  it  . 
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could  not  have  been  in  the  body  more 
than  two  or  three  hours,  we  can  only 
presume  that  Dr.  Letheby  must  have- 
had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the 
livers  of  many  persons  who  have  died 
from  arsenic  in  two  or  thret  hours ! 
Nothing  short  of  this  extensive  ex- 
perience would,  in  our  view,  have  justi- 
fied his  answer,*  or  the  very  bold  asser- 
tion that  the  data  were  perfectly  safe. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  de- 
tails of  a  very  painful  case.  We  do  not 
grudge  the  space  devoted  to  it,  because 
we  think  that  the  question  involved 
was  one  which,  for  the  sake  of  public 
justice,  demanded  serious  examination. 
Our  readers  will  now  be  enabled  to 
judge  how  far  Dr.  Letheby  has  been 
justified  in  charging  such  men  as  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie,  and  Drs.  Billing  and 
Ure,  with  "  total  inexperience"  on  the 
subject  of  poisoning  with  arsenic,  merely 
because  they  disputed  the  correctness 
of  the  statements  made  by  him  at  this 
trial.  Let  them  now  consider  how  far 
the  conclusions  of  the  witness  were 

*  A  cue  bearing  on  this  question  will  be 
found  in  the  38th  volume  of  the  Medical  Gazette, 
page  434.  rjr,  Geoghegan,  of  Dublin,  who  com- 
municated the  case  to  this  journal,  inform*  ua 
that  death  took  place  in  ttven  hour*.  The  quan- 
tity of  arsenic  found  in  the  liver  was  tteo-fifllu 
of  a  grain,  as  nearly  as  could  be  approximately 
determined.  In  another  case,  in  which  death 
took  place  in  nine  hours,  the  quantity  of  arsenic 
in  the  liver  was  very  small— too  small  to  be 
weighed,  or  more  than  conjectural! y  estimated. 
The  fact  is,— these  rapid  cases  of  death  from 
arsenic  are  so  rare,  as  not  to  allow  the  question 
to  be  determined  practically ;  and  yet  we  have  a 
poaitive  statement  stoutly  sworn  to,  as  if  the 
premises  nn  wfifch  ft  «m  baaed  were  susceptible 
of  deinotstratir-h  !  Contrary  '°  Dr.  Letheby'a 
rule,  toxicologic  generally  consider  that  the 
detection  i>f  arsenic  in  the  liver,  especially  in  the 
large  prolan  ion  of  two  grains,  is  a  clear  proof 
that  the  ir*eriic  has  not  been  taken  a  abort  time 
before  death,  but  that  it  hns  U-en  it.  the  body 
'<"'''-'  1"  i  fane  examined  some  years 
since  by  two  eminent  French  toxicoloeisls,  MM. 
Bayard  ami  Chevalier,  they  found  arsenic  in  the 
tissues  of  the  stomach  and  intettines,  but  not  a 
truce  in  the  liver.  Their  conclusion  Is  in  ac- 
cordance with  true  experience— "qui!  est  iirg- 
eumable  que  cetle  preparation  ara-nirale  n'a  <  tt 
Ukrfree  «««■  jkm  nvam  U  moM,  puiMqne 

U/oie  n'en  nnUnait  aufuire  irate,  et  q-iMI  n'f  a 
paaeu  d'iiljsorntioii  pur  cetteoDpatvc."  lAunnlee 
d'Hygiene  el  de  MAlecinc  Legale,  vol.  xuv.  1. 
1846,  page  1 49.)  Dr.  Letheby  may,  however,  ob- 
ject to  these  gentlemen,  as  labouring.  likeSir 
Benjamin  Brodie  and  Dr.  Billing,  tinder  "a  total 
inexperience  in  the  action  of  tbU  reticular 
drug  l'» 


founded,  as  he  alleges,  on  fact,  and 
whether  his  evidence  was  really  the 
expression  of  truth  as  it  is  interpreted 
by  others.  Dr.  Letheby  may  have  sin- 
cerely believed  that  what  he  swore  to 
was  true ;  but  it  is  precisely  this  want 
of  experience  or  judgment  which  ren- 
dered his  testimony  on  this  occasion 
unsafe.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  assert 
that  every  fact  in  this  case  is  explicable 
on  the  supposition  that  the  man  took 
the  arsenic  in  the  morning,  and  died 
from  its  effects  at  night,  after  about 
seventeen  hours'  illness.  There  is  no 
medical  proof  whatever  that  he  had  at 
any  time  more  than  one  dose.  There 
is  certainly  no  valid  reason  for  suppos- 
ing that  the  prisoner  gave  him  any 
arsenic  within  two  or  three  hours  of 
death ;  nor  does  it  appear  from  any 
part  of  the  evidence  that  the  poison  was 
taken  in  a  dissolved  form  in  gruel.  Dr. 
Letheby  has  put  a  wrong  interpretation 
upon  the  facts,  and  strained  them  in  a 
way  to  suit  his  view,  which  no  sound 
experience  can  justify.  As  a  proof  of 
this,  we  would  only  point  to  his  theory 
regarding  arsenic  in  the  liver.  According 
to  MM.  Chevallier,  Bayard,  and,  we 
believe,  all  toxicologists,  the  fact  ob- 
served by  Dr.  Letheby  of  the  presence 
of  two  grains  of  arsenic  in  the  liver 
would  prove  the  very  reverse  of  what  he 
asserted  at  the  trial.  On  a  balance  of 
probabilities  it  incontestably  showed 
that  the  arsenic  could  not  have  been 
taken  a  short  time  before  death. 

We  should  have  imagined  that  the  time 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  trial  would 
havo  allowed  Dr.  Letheby  to  perceive 
the  gross  error  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty,  and  which,  under  other  circum- 
stances, might  possibly  have  consigned 
an  innocent  person  to  the  scaffold. 
There  was  in  this  case  a  heavy  weight 
of  moral  evidence  against  the  prisoner ; 
but  Dr.  Letheby's  medical  opinions 
were  not,  of  course,  based  on  this.  Had 
the  man  swallowed  the  arsenic  by  mis- 
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take  for  an  acid  powder,  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  had  the  woman  been  other- 
wise perfectly  innocent, — here  was  a 
medical  practitioner  swearing  in  the 
most  positive  terms  that  the  deceased 
most  have  had  a  dose  of  poison  within 
two  or  three  hours  of  death,  when  the 
wife  alone  was  attending  him,  and  when 
no  other  hand  but  hers  could  have  ad- 
ministered the  poison ! 

It  appears  from  the  letters  recently 
published  in  the  Times,  that  after  five 
months  Dr.  Letheby  persists  in  the  cor- 
rectness of  opinions  which  we  believe  to 
be  fraught  with  error  most  dangerous 
to  all  who  happen  to  be  accused  of 
crime,  and  most  damaging  to  the  cha- 
racter of  medical  science.  Six  eminent 
professional  men,  of  long  and  large  ex- 
perience, assure  him  that  he  is  wrong ; 
but  he  persists  that  he  is  right  His 
letters  to  the  Times  show  that  he  sets 
public  and  professional  opinion  at  de- 
fiance. Thus  in  the  Times  of  only  the 
15th  July,  we  find  him  asserting  u  that 
the  opinions  advanced  by  me  have  never 
been  publicly  contradicted  since  the 
grounds  on  which  they  rest  were  placed 
fully  and  fairly  before  my  professional 
brethren," 

After  the  complete  failure  of  Sir  B. 
Brodie,  Dr.  Billing,  and  others,  we  do 
not  hope  to  convince  Dr,  Letheby  that 
he  is  in  error ;  but  our  object  will  be 
answered  if  we  put  him  on  his  guard  in 
future,  or  if  we  can  succeed  in  teaching 
him  that  whatever  his  own  experience 
may  have  been,  he  is  bound,  in  a 
question  affecting  the  Vfe  of  a  fellow- 
creature,  to  consult  the  experience  of 
others.  Had  he  done  this  with  earnest- 
ness, he  would  have  found  on  this  oc- 
casion that  the  experience  of  others 
waa  decidedly  adverse  to  his  own.  Our 
belief,  however,  is,  that  he  was  anxious 
to  give  a  positive  answer  to  every  ques- 
tion, without,  perhaps,  at  the  time  per- 
ceiving how  far  it  was  inconsistent  with 
the  facta  of  the  case  and  with  the  doc- 
trines of  medical  science. 


The  Secretary  of  State  has,  we  believer 
exercised  a  wise  discretion  in  declining 
to  order  the  execution  of  the  woman 
Mexritt,  when  it  was  highly  probable 
that  the  opinions  of  the  jury,  in  return- 
ing a  verdict  of  Guilty  against  her,  wen 
influenced  by  unfounded  medical  state- 
ments regarding  the  time  at  which 
arsenic  was  taken  by  the  deceased.  If 
this  woman  were  really  guilty  of  murder, 
she  owes  her  escape  from  capital  punish- 
ment to  the  mistaken  opinions  of  a  me- 
dical witness.  While  it  is  far  better  that 
this  should  happen  than  that  one  who 
is  innocent  should  be  convicted  and 
exeeuted  upon  erroneous  medical  evi- 
dence, we  cannot  toe  strongly  im- 
press upon  the  minds  of  our  readers, 
that  no  mistake  of  this  kind  can  be 
made  on  a  trial  for  a  murder,  without 
being  attended  with  the  danger  either 
of  landing  to  the  acquittal  of  a  guilty 
person,  or  to  the  conviction,  and  par- 
haps  execution,  of  one  who  is  innocent  I 
All  may  learn  from  the  facts  of  this  re- 
markable ease,  that  there  are  certain 
questions  in  Forensic  medicine  which 
cannot  yet  be  solved  by  medical  science. 
It  iasmely  better  at  oaee  to  state  this 
plainly,  and  say  that  the  question  pro- 
posed does  not  admit  of  an  answr, 
Hem  to  make  a  jump  in  the  dark  and 
give  s>  speculative  opinion,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  ignorance* 

*  Ib  the  letter  mmVeMeA  at  the  comments* 
meat  of  thie  article,  Dr.  Letheby  nays  the*  Sir  B. 
Brodie,  end  other*  to  whom  the  case  ems  re- 
ferred admitted  that  the  qumhom  pat  to  him 
by  the  lodge  "alaead  him  in  a  very  ansatisrac 
tory  an*  nuearTabie  poaMon."  It  »  etraage 
that  Sir  B.  Brodie  ahoald  ham  made  each  am 
admrisskm.  It  was  mot  the  quaatioaa,  hot  the 
ommcrt,  which  placed  the  iilrasn  m  an  anaatia. 
factory  petition.  If  aaked,  Whenwaatha  anenie 
administered?  the  witness  waa  not  benad  to 
reply  that  it  had  oerminiy  no/  ban  takes  ram* 
than  two  or  three  hours  before  death ;  he  might 
either  hare  referred  the  ttfciag  of  the  poison  tm 
an  earlier  period  ia  the  day,  whea  as 
vomiting  first  came  on,  or  he  mf 
dared  that  he  waa  not  able  to  state  i 
she  poison  waa  administered.  TThe  e 
havothens^amiyaerosemejnry. 
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Homaopatky  and  Us  Principles  explained. 
By  John  Epps,  M.D.   Published  by 

the  English  Homoeopathic  Associa- 
tion.  8 vo.  pp.  320.  London :  Piper, 
and  Bailliere.  1850. 
Dr.  Efts  begins  (his  confession  of  his 
belief  as  to  medical  practice  with  a 
"  brief  reference  to  the  treatment  which 
Truth  has,  in  all  ages,  experienced  when 
first  introduced  to  the  notice  of  man- 
kind." Thus — "The  opposition, "  ob- 
serves the  author,  "  always  created  upon 
the  discovery  and  the  diffusion  of  any 
truth,  has  been  proportioned  in  strength, 
intensity,  and  amount,  to  the  interests 
which  the  truth,  by  the  very  necessity  of 
its  nature,  either  must,  or  appears  likely 
to,  overturn."   The  truth,  as  regards 
medical  science,  we  are  informed,  was 
pointed  out  by  the  finger  of  God,  to  the 
genuisrd*  eye  of  Hahnemann.f  The 
pretension,  however,  to  a  divine  reve- 
lation, is  not  new  in  these  days !  Because 
there  are  those  among  us  who,  after  a 
laborious  investigation  of  every  branch 
of  medical  science,  cannot  discover  in 
the  assumptions  of  Hahnemannism  the 
credentials  of  a  divine  development  of 
truth,  it  is  the  practice  of  homceopa- 
thists  to  range  them  in  the  same  cate- 
with  the  popish  persecutors  of 
leo,  the  opponents  of  Newton,  the 
impugn  ere  c/Harvey,  and  the  enemies 
of  Jenner!   Br.  Eapa  forgets  that  in 
having  recourse  to  this  line  of  argument 
he  and  his  co-advocates  of  homoeopathy 
have  no  stronger  ground  of  offence  or 
defence,  than  the  advocates  of  chrono- 
tbermalism,  hygeian  pills,  or  of  any 
other  system  of  quackery,  no  matter 
hew  monstrouBits  pretensions :  one  and 
all  adopt  the  same  line  of  argument  as 
Dr.  Epps,  and  which,  we  may  observe, 
hat  no  relation  whatever  to  the  subject 
under  discussion.  "What  interest,  we 
would  ask,  Km  the  medical  profession 
beyond  Ate  ewe  of  disease?    Are  not 
their  studies,  end  is  not  their  remunera- 
tion,  directed  to  it  and  dependent 
thereon  f   Noble  Lords,  M.P.'s,  M.D.'s, 
and  other  members  of  homoeopathic 
associations,  eannet  be  supposed,  to  be 
wilfully  ignorant  or  forgetful  of  the 
mot,  patent  to  all  the  world  besides, 

*  We  are  at  a  km  far  the  interpretation  at 
this  word :  It  dodbtksa  has  a  homoeopathic 
maaataf  I 

f  The  italics  an  our  own. 


that  the  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession have  ever  been  among  the  first 
and  foremost  of  the  movers  of  the  most 
important,  and  most  beneficial,  social 
improvements.  Therefore,  all  the  re- 
cords of  "  flames,  faggots,  tortures,  racks, 
fiery  furnaces,"  which  ass  adduced  as 
the  lot  of  the  adherents  of  truth,  may 
be  regarded  as  so  many  mere  rhetorical 
flourishes,  useful  only  to  conceal  the 
weakness  of  an  argument. 

What  is  Homoeopathy  ? 

Dr.  Epps  observes — "  To  make  the 
answer  to  this  question  clear,  and  thus 
to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  homoeo- 
pathy, it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  some 
particulars  in  connection  with  Lin ;  for 
it  is  to  life  in  its  modifications  that 
homoeopathy  has  relation." 

44  The  particulars  in  connection  with 
life,"  to  which  the  author  refers,  art 
comprised  in  a  verbose  digression  on 
the  animal  kingdom,  vitality,  health, 
4c,  containing  the  most  trite  statements, 
ftuniliar  to  sohoolboya 

Then  follows  a  picture  of  the  practi- 
tioners of  the  "  old  system,"  consisting 
in  a  gross  exaggeration  of  die  defects  of 
the  44  system,''  and  a  culpable  suppres- 
sion of  its  true  merits,— a  picture  per- 
haps adapted  to  the  tastes  of  homoeopa- 
thic readers,  who,  however,  it  would 
appear,  are  not  allowed  to  swallow 
abuse  of  rational  medicine  "in  homoeo- 
pathic doses." 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  burden  our 
pages  with  many  quotations  from  this 
essay ;  but  we  will  take,  as  specimens  of 
the  author's  fiurness  or  ignorance,  the 
first  case  we  find : — 

«  A  nek  person  is  sleepless.  He  press 
for  something  to  oauae  him  to  sleep.  Tats 
wish  is  natural,  and  the  physician  ought 
to  be  able  to  aid  him.  The  antipathic 
physician  seeks  to  aid  him  by  giving  him 
an  opiate.  In  doing  bo,  he  acts  empirically 
without  science."    (p.  14.) 

We  need  offer  no  comment  on  this 
exhibition  of  Dr.  Eppe's  knowledge  of 
the  "  old  system."* 

To  return  to  the  question — What  is 
HomoBopatby?  Dr.  Epps  thus  expresses 
its  fundamental  principle : — 

"Inducing  a  memcmal  disease,  in  symp- 
toms similar  to  those  presented  in  natural 
disease,  will  cure  the  natural  disease." 

Let  ub  examine  Bome  of  the/act*  that 
the  author  adduces. 


•  ▲  ease  recently  reported  in  this  journal 
(pan  *%  throws  some  firht  upon  the  mode  ta 
Ah  in-  ,.,Hr  gtotatre  act  to  pre— 
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"You  knock  yourself." 

This  is  pun  Lingism !  or  Kinesipatby. 
"You  are  palsied." 


"You  rub  the  part  knocked,— that  is, 
fou  use  a  succession  of  gentle  but  rapid 
knoeiings." 


|  "You  use  Btrychnine,  which  produoss 
|  palsy." 

Does  strychnine  produce  no  other  effect  than  palsy  ?   If  so,  why  not  say  so  ? 

"You  are  frost-bitten."  I    "  You  rub  with  no*,—*  result  of  frost, 

I  but  you  do  not  expose  yourself  to  the  iden- 
I  tical  frost  again." 

Is  the  above-named  principle  acted  upon  here? 

"You  have  sore  throat."  I     " Belladonna  taken,  which,  according  to 

I  Mr.  Wade,  produces  swelling  of  the  ton- 
|  ails  and  infl«mn«tinn  of  the  palate." 

What  can  be  the  value  of  such  a/art  as  this? 


"  Chlorine  has  become  famous  in  cough 
affections,  particularly  in  phthisis." 


"You  inhale  chlorine  gas,  and  have  in- 
duced a  violent  wheezing  cough,  with  ex- 
pectoration." 1 

Wherein  has  chlorine  become  so  notoriously  famous  in  phthisis,  as  in  its 
failures? 


"Your  hone  is  about  to  shy  from 
fright." 

This  is  not  good  horsemanship,  muoh 
less  has  the  inference  any  logical  truth. 

Homoeopathy,  as  we  have  been  often 
told  already,  teaches  that  the  action  of 
medicines  is  in  conformity  to  the  follow- 
ing law : — 

"Diseases  are  cured  most  quickly, 
safely,  and  effectually,  by  medicines 
which  are  capable  of  producing  symp- 
toms similar  to  those  existing  in  the 
patient,  and  which  characterise  the  dis- 
order." In  this  supposed  law  the  au- 
thor rejoices  greatly,  and  on  it  enlarges 
quite  in  the  "  Ercles  vein."  He  is  es- 
pecially strong  on  its  certainty:  thus — 

"to  cure  a  disease,  all  that  is  required  is  to 
find  a  substance,  either  presented  in  nature 
or  contrived  by  art,  which,  if  taken  by  a 
person  in  health,  will  produce  in  him  symp- 
toms similar  to  those  manifested  in  the  dis- 
ease: give  that  to  the  diseased,  and  the  dis- 
ease will  be  cured."    (p.  65.) 

This  is  just  the  point  of  its  greatest 
uncertainty,  and  the  source  of  all  error 
in  this  "  system."  Here  a  fundamental 
fact  is  assumed,  and  then  reasoned 
upon  in  the  style  we  have  already 

Suoted,  instead  of  establishing  an  in- 
action from  an  extended  series  of  ob- 
served facts.  It  will  serve  but  to  a  very 
■mall  extent  to  hide  this  defect,  that  the 
homoeopath! sts  collect  a  long  string  of 
what  they  call  the  "uncertainties''  of 


"You  strike  him,  and  by  this  other 
fright  prevent  his  shying." 

the  "  old  system."  Such  constitutes  the 
greater  portion  of  Dr.  Epps's  work. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the 
author's  line  of  argument  respecting  the 
virtues  of  trituration  and  infinitesimal 
division  of  doses : — 

"  Every  one  is  aware  of  the  facts — that, 
if  eau  de  Cologne  is  rubbed  on  the  hand,  it 
gives  out  a  scent  much  more  intense  than 
that  given  out  without  such  friction  ;  if  a 
leaf  of  geranium  is  squeezed,  it  gives  out  a 
scent  excessively  strong." 

What  becomes  of  the  principle 
similia  svnilibus,  after  the  following 
assertion,  which  we  have  marked  with 
italics  ?— 

"  Those  opponents,  then,  who  argue  that 
medicines  in  infinitesimal  quantities  do  not 


act  upon  persons  in  health,  waste  muoh 
time,  and  expend  uselessly  muoh  trouble. 
No  homaopathUt  maintain*  that  the*  do." 

"The  opponents  of  homoeopathy," 
observes  Dr  Epps,  somewhat  trium- 
phantly, "allow  that  patients,  whose 
diseases  have-  resisted  all  other  treat- 
ment, whether  allopathic,  antipathic,  or 
both,  do  gtt  well  under  homaopathie 
treatment.''  True ;  and  so  a  large  pro- 
portion of  patients  would  under  any 
harmless  system  of  do-nothing  treat- 
ment, they  have  only  faith  enough 
therein  to  let  themselves  be  cured.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  how  is  it  that,  when 
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homoeopathic  treatment  has  been  em- 
ployed in  acute  disease,  the  practitioner 
has  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  tbe 
«« old  system"  either  himself,  or  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  some  other  practitioner  really 
competent  to  treat  disease  ? 

Dr.  Epps  states  several  of  the  objec- 
tions that  have  been  urged  against 
homoeopathy,  and,  we  suppose,  considers 
that  he  has  refuted  them.  We  cannot 
join  him  in  bis  opinion. 

We  looked  for  some  solid  facts  in  this 
exposition  of  homeopathy,  put  forth  by 
one  of  its  chief  advocates;  but  we  find 
nothing  of  the  kind  beyond  the  reite- 
rated assertion  of  the  principle  with 
which  the  author  starts,  which  is,  how- 
ever, entirely  taken  for  granted,  and 
which  he  seeks  to  maintain  by  the  aid 
of  a  great  deal  of  matter  extraneous  to 
the  point,  interspersed  with  very  full 
accounts  of  every  weak  point  in  the 
practice  or  in  the  theory  of  the  "  old 
system" 

In  answer,  then,  to  the  question, 
what  is  Homoeopathy?  we  have,  in- 
stead of  a  "Demonstration,"  a  very 
pretty  theory,  wonderfully  clear,  and 
easy  to  be  carried  out  in  practice,  and 
very  sure  in  its  results,  if  only  it  were 
true :  that  it  is  so,  Dr.  Epps's  assertions 
have  not  shown.  That  the  very  reverse 
is  true  of  this  system  we  affirm,  from 
having  witnessed  its  evil  results  in  the 
fact  that  disease  has  been  allowed  to  go 
on  to  the  destruction  of  tissues  and 
organs,  without  the  slightest  attempt  at 
arresting  its  progress.  The  pure  homoeo- 
pathist,  however  honest  he  may  be  in 
his  belief,  is  practising  only  an  absur- 
dity ;  he  does  nothing,  but  he  also  un- 
does nothing.  The  system  of  Hahne- 
mann is  opposed  to  every  principle  of 
the  "  old  system,"  and  proceeds  on  theo- 
retical grounds  the  very  reverse  of  those 
long  established  by  medical  science. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  room  for  a  com- 
promise between  the  two  "systems;" 
and  yet,  opposed  as  these  are,  there  are 
practitioners  who  undertake  to  combine 
the  two,  or  administer  medicines  to  their 

Satients  according  to  the  rules  of  either, 
uch  practitioners,  it  is  dear,  must 
abandon  the  doctrines  of  both,  and  must 
also  possess  in  a  very  homoeopathic  pro- 
portion an  appreciation  of  ethical  princi- 
ples. With  such  laxity,  however,  we 
certainly  cannot  charge  Dr.  Epps. 

We  shall  only  observe,  in  conclusion, 
that  from  the  proved  inadequacy  of 
*  globules"  to  relievo  the  symptoms  of 


acute  disease,  it  is  obvious  that  no  me- 
dical practitioner  can  attend  such  a  case 
in  conjunction  with  a  sincere  homoeo- 
path is  t,  without  rendering  himself  an 
accessory  before  the  fact  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  patient.  There  is  no  mezzo 
termine :  he  must  either  expel  the  ho- 
moBopathist  and  his  globules  from  the 
sick  chamber,  or  coolly  acquiesce  in 
allowing  him  to  die  for  the  want  of 
proper  treatment 

On  Tic  Douloureux  and  other  Painful 
Affections  of  the  Nerves :  with  Sug- 
geitions  for  their  Treatment  by  meant 
of  the  Aneuralgicon;  illustrated  by 
numerous  Cases,  and  an  Engraving 
qf  the  Apparatus.  By  C.  Toogood 
Downing,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.  Pamphlet, 
small  8vo.  pp.  78.  London :  Churchill. 
1849. 

The  author  in  the  first  place  gives  the 
varieties  of  neuralgia  and  tic  doulou- 
reux, their  diagnosis  and  treatment, 
and  then  introduces  to  the  reader's  no- 
tice the  method  of  cure  which  it  is  his 
purpose,  by  the  present  publication,  to 
make  known  to  the  profession :  thus — 
-"From  considering  tic  douloureux  as 
often  a  local  disease,  depending  on  a  state 
of  excessive  irritability,  sensibility,  or  spasm 
of  a  particular  nerve,  and  observing  the 
effect  of  topical  sedatives,  I  was  led  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  most  direct  way  of 
quieting  this  state  was  by  the  application 
of  warmth  and  sedative  vapour — some- 
thing to  soothe  the  nerves,  and  calm  them 
into  regular  action.  For  this  purpose  I 
invented  the  Aneuralgicon,  and  it  appears 
to  answer  the  purpose  admirably." 

The  author  explains  its  nature  as 
follows : — 

"The  Aneuralgicon  is  a  name  (com- 
pounded of  a-ytvpa-aXyos)  applied  to  an 
instrument  used  by  me  for  the  purpose  of 
allaying  pain  in  nerves.  It  is  a  kind  of 
fumigating  apparatus,  in  which  dried  herb* 
pare  burnt,  and  the  heated  vapour  directed 
to  any  part  of  the  body.  It  is  very  simple 
in  construction,  and  consists  of  three  parts, 
with  their  media  of  connection— a  cylinder, 
for  igniting  the  vegetable  matter ;  bellows, 
for  mamtaining  a  current  of  air  through 
the  burning  material  j  and  tubes  and  cones, 
for  directing  the  stream  of  vapour.'*  (p.  27.) 

The  plants  which  have  been  ^em- 
bane,  cannabis  indica,  tobacco,  aconite, 
stramonium,  hemlock, digi  talis,  &c.  These 
materials,  being  ignited,  are  placed  in 
cylinder ;  the  fire  may  be  urged  by 
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bellows  to  any  degree  of  intensity,  so 
that,  besides  the  sedative,  a  rubefacient 
effect  may  also  be  obtained. 

Dr.  Downing  speaks  very  strongly  in 
favour  of  this  instrument  from  his  own 
experience.  Cases  are  added  in  which 
the  author  had  affected  cures  when 
every  other  means  had  failed.  If  the 
employment  of  this  instrument  he 
equally  successful  in  the  hands  of 
others,  medical  practitioners  will  have 
reason  to  be  thankful  to  Dr.  Downing 
for  an  efficient  remedy  in  a  hitherto 
almost  intractable  complaint. 


yrocecolng*  of  &orfctU*. 

ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE,  PARIS. 
August  6,  MM. 

Acute  Rkeumatiitm. 

H.  Awdral  observed  that,  in  the  late  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  of  acute  rheumatism, 
one  of  the  most  important  points  brought 
under  consideration  was  the  state  of  the 
joints.  M.  Andral  read  the  nates  of  a 
case  in  which  he  had  recently  had  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  the  morbid  altera- 
tions that  had  been  produced  by  this  disease. 
The  shoulders  had  been  the  seat  of  the 
affection,  which  was  simple  uncomplicated 
-acute  rheumatism.  The  patient,  an  aged 
woman,  was  debilitated  by  an  attack  of 
pneumonia  when  the  rheumatism  occurred: 
she  had  died  in  about  eight  days  without 
an  apparently  sufficient  cause.  The  interior 
of  both  soapulo-humeral  articulations  con- 
tained homogeneous  pus,  having  all  the 
characters  of  that  which  is  the  result  of 
phlegmonous  inflammation.  The  surfaces 
presented  innumerable  minutely  injected 
vessels,  forming  the  closest  network,  ex- 
cept on  the  articular  cartilages,  where  this 
injection  was  but  slightly  marked.  The 
bunas  about  the  joints  were  also  filled  wit* 
pus.  The  parts  external  to  the  joints,  as 
the  muscles,  ligaments,  Ac,  were  in  their 
normal  condition.  The  cavity  of  the  right 
knee-joint  contained  a  quantity  of  fluid 
somewhat  doubtful  in  appearance ;  but  all 
-other  articulations  were  carefully  examined, 
and  nothing  abnormal  found. 

Application  o/  BieetrieUu  in  DispuuU. 

M.  Msaronrx  lead  an  assay  on  this 
subject,  and  stated  the  following  oostau- 
aienas— 

1.  The  exploaation  of  contractility  sad 


sensibility  by  the  aid  of  electricity  is 
of  value  in  the  diagnosis  of  those  dis- 
eases in  which  these  are  compromised. 
2.  The  degree  of  contractility  exhibited 
during  the  passage  of  electricity  in  paralysis 
of  movement,  furnishes  a  means  of  diag- 
nosis, as  does  also  the  amount  of  electrical 
sensibility  in  paralysis  of  sensation.  3. 
The  presence  of  electrical  contractility  is 
the  distinctive  character  of  oerebraL  hys- 
terical, and  rheumatic  paralysis ;  its  ab- 
sence is  an  indication  of  disease  of  the 
spinal  cord. 


SUBGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  PAEI8. 
August  7, 1850. 

Imperforating  qf  the  Rectum — Operation— 
Cure. 

M.  DnroNvrajxas  presented  an  infant 
upon  whom  he  had  operated  successfully. 
The  child  (a  male)  was  taken  to  him  three 
hours  after  its  birth.  The  genitals  were 
divided  into  two  distinct  lobes  by  a  vertical 
line :  these  lobes,  which  contained  each  a 
testicle,  resembled  enlarged  labia.  The 
glans,  devoid  of  prepuce,  was  situated  at 
the  superior  part  of  the  fissure.  The  raphe 
was  displaced  toward  the  left  side.  The 
situation  of  the  anus  was  occupied  by  a 
depression  presenting  cutaneous  folds  eon- 
verging  to  the  centre,  and  which,  when 
the  child  cried,  showed  the  action  of  a 
sphincter.  A  minute  orifice,  whence  ex- 
uded apparently  sebaceous  matter,  existed 
»  little  to  the  right  of  the  depression. 
There  was  no  protrusion,  as  of  meconium, 
beneath  the  depressed  integuments.  M. 
Denonvilliers  made  an  incision  through 
the  situation  of  the  anus,  and  with  some 
difficulty  found  the  rectum,  which  termi- 
nated at  a  short  distance  above  the  seat  of 
the  depression,  and  was  displaced  towards 
the  right.  When  cut  into,  no  meconium 
at  first  escaped ;  but,  by  the  use  of  an 
enema,  a  considerable  quantity,  in  a  hard- 
ened condition,  was  removed.  The  opera- 
tion was  completely  successful  in  establish- 
ing the  functions  of  the  intestine  and  anus. 

A  long  discussion  followed,  which  was 
tenninated  by  M.  DenosmUaera  promising 
to  prepare  a  memoir  on  this  subject. 


TXB  1W*rflie,  U  ut  ajflta. 
Lanrras  from  Malta  of  the  Sd  inst.  state 
that  cholera  was  stulissjmgthca*.  On  the 
nd  there  wore  69  cases  sod  41  deaths.  The 
local  government  was  censured  for  no*  is- 
suing bulletins  of  the  dairy  progress  and 
fatality  of  the  disease.  The  fleet  was  still 
mite  cruising  ground. 


ATONIC  DISTENTION  OF  THE  BLADDER. 
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IQogpital  ano  Iftfirmare  Report*. 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEWS  HOSPITAL. 
Atomic  Distention  of  the  Bladder,  Btrie- 

turf,  and  Abtcett  in  the  Urethra. 
W.  W.,  set.  68,  has  had  a  stricture  in  the 
urethra  for  twenty-three  years,  during 
which  time  he  haa  been  under  the  care  of 
several  surgeons,  and  haa  had  catheters 
passed  repeatedly,  sometimes  for  the  sake 
of  merely  dilating  the  stricture,  and  some- 
times to  draw  off  the  urine  which  has  been 
retained.  Retention  has  occurred  fre- 
quently, but  generally  without  much  pain, 
although  his  bladder  has  sometimes  been 
so  much  distended  that  two  pints  of  water 
have  been  drawn  off  on  the  introduction  of 
a  catheter.  It  is  now  six  months  since  a 
catheter  has  been  introduced,  and  he  has 
suffered  from  great  straining  and  increased 
difficulty  in  voiding  urine,  which  has  lately 
only  passed  in  drops ;  for  the  last  three 
months  he  has  observed  a  swelling  in.  the 
lower  part  of  his  belly.  He  came  to  the 
hospital  on  July  31st,  and  was  admitted 
under  Mr.  Stanley.  A  considerable  swell- 
ing, evidently  containing  fluid,  occupied 
the  hypogastric  region,  and  extended  up- 
wards to  the  umbilicus ;  it  was  not  painful 
on  pressure,  nor  had  it  the  defined  firm 
outline  of  a  distended  bladder,  but  was 
loose  and  flaccid,  and  very  much  resembled 
ascites :  in  feet  the  patient  had  been  under 
treatment  for  this  disease  prior  to  his  ad- 
mission. He  did  not  experience  the  un- 
easiness and  desire  to  make  water  which 
usually  accompanies  retention  of  urine; 
the  akin  was  not,  the  tongue  tolerably 
clean,  and  the  pulse  natural  j  the  spongy 
part  of  the  urethra,  at  one  point  in  the 
perineum,  was  hard  and  slightly  swelled. 
Mr.  Stanley  introduced  No.  4  catheter, 
but  not  without  some  difficulty ;  and,  before 
entering  the  bladder,  the  instrument  made 
its  way  through  a  collection  of  pus  situated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bulb,  and 
communicating  with  the  urethra :  the  pus 
escaped  through  the  catheter,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  until  it  was  fairly  in  the 
bladder,  when  the  urine  flowed  freely,  and 
sixty-five  ounces  were  drawn  off.  The 
■welling  in  the  hypogastrium  subsided,  and 
intestines,  filled  with  flatus,  took  its  place. 

Aug  1st. — As  no  urine  has  passed  since 
yesterday,  the  catheter  was  introduced, 
and  two  pints  were  drawn  off;  some  pus 
escaped  from  the  urethra ;  the  catheter  was 
listened  to  the  penis  and  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  bladder. 

3d.— The  catheter  slipped  out  of  the 
bladder  last  night,  bat  he  has  since  voided 
•  pint  of  urine  by  the  natural  efbrts:  it 


passed  in  drop*  only.  The  swelling  and 
hardness  has  nearly  disappeared  from  the 
perineum;  the  skin  is  moist,  the  tongue 
dean,  and  there  is  no  swelling  in  the  hypo- 
gastrium. 

Ditlocation  qf  the  Hip  in  a  ehiid  eighteen 
manthe  old. 
The  infrequenoy  of  dislocation  of  the  hip 
at  suoh  an  early  age  renders  this  case  inte- 
resting. The  little  child  was  brought  to 
the  hospital  on  July  29th;  its  friends 
could  not  give  an  accurate  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  accident  happened, 
but  they  believe  a  slight  fall  was  the  cases. 
The  head  of  the  femur  was  resting  on  the 
dorsum  ilii  j  there  was  great  mobility  of 
the  limb,  and  it  was  reduced  with  the 
greatest  ease. 

Operation  performed  on  Saturday,  Ana.  8. 
Carcinoma  of  the  Breast. 
The  first  patient  brought  into  the  ope- 
rating theatre  was  Mary  W.,  set.  47,  suf- 
fering from  carcinoma  of  the  right  breast. 
She  is  the  mother  of  two  children,  and 
first  discovered  the  disease  about  two 
years  ago,  when  it  was  in  the  form  of 
a  small  bard  knot  on  the  side  of  the  breast, 
immediately  beneath  the  skin ;  but  it  now 
occupies  the  whole  mammary  gland  and  a 
portion  of  skin  which  is  adherent  to  it.  It 
has  lately  increased  rather  rapidly,  and  an 
operation  was  deemed  expedient.  When 
the  patient  had  become  insensible  from  in- 
haling chloroform,  Mr.  Skey  commenced 
by  including  the  nipple  and  diseased  skin 
within  his  incisions,  which  were  carried 
round  the  mammary  gland,  and  this  was 
dissected  from  the  pectoral  muscle :  some 
enlarged  glands  were  then  removed  from 
the  axilla ;  a  few  vessels  were  secured,  and 
the  wound  was  closed  by  a  broad  strip  of 
adhesive  plaster.  The  operation  lasted  but 
a  short  time,  and  very  little  blood  was  lost. 

CJuwmey-iweepere1  Cancer. 
The  next  was  a  case  of  chimney-sweepers* 
cancer  on  the  scrotum  of  a  strong  and 
otherwise  healthy  man,  sst.  83,  of  tempe- 
rate habits,  who  resides  in  Essex,  and  has 
been  a  chimney-sweeper  for  twenty-five 
years.  This  is  the  second  time  he  haa 
suffered  from  the  same  disease  t  on  the 
first  occasion,  also,  he  was  in  the  hospital 
under  Mr.  Stanley,  and  had  a  similar  cancer 
removed,  only  one  year  ago,  from  the  left 
side  of  the  scrotum ;  he  then  returned  te 
Baser,  after  havusg  bean  m  the  hospital  a 
month,  and  was  obliged  to  resume  his  oc- 
cupation before  the  wound  was  quite  healed ; 
it  healed,  however,  in  about  two  weeks,  and 
he  remained  sound  for  three  months,  when 
a  small  lump  appeared  near  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  old  cicatrix  j  the  lump  in- 
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creased,  crusted  over,  cracked,  ulcerated, 
and  discharged  a  thin  offensive  matter; 
the  ulceration  increased  and  became  pain- 
ful, and  at  last  compelled  him  to  give  up 
his  work  and  return  to  the  hospital,  where 
he  was  again  admitted,  under  Mr.  Stanley, 
on  July  25th,  1860.  The  disease  occupied 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  integument 
of  the  scrotum,  as  well  as  some  of  that  on 
the  root  of  the  penis.  Its  appearance  was 
that  of  an  irregular  ulcer,  with  hard  ele- 
vated edges ;  it  inclined  rat  her  to  the  right 
aide  of  the  scrotum,  and  did  not  follow  the 
course  of  the  old  cicatrix,  although  they 
approached  each  other  at  their  lower  part ; 
the  old  cicatrix  was  quite  sound;  the 
testicles,  spermatic  cords,  and  inguinal 
glands,  were  also  sound. 

Chloroform  was  administered  to  the 
patient,  and  Mr.  Stanley  removed  the 
entire  morbid  structure  by  dissecting  it 
from  the  subjacent  tissues :  at  one  point 
it  was  found  adhering  to  the  right  tunica 
vaginalis ;  a  small  portion  of  this  structure 
was  therefore  removed,  and  the  testicle 
consequently  exposed.  A  few  bleeding 
vessels  were  tied,  and  the  wound  was  closed 
with  sutures. 

Lithotomy. 

The  operation  of  lithotomy  was  then 
performed  by  Mr.  Lloyd  on  Win.  M 'Clare, 
set.  two  years  and  nine  months.  This  little 
patient  has  had  symptoms  of  stone  for  six 
months ;  and  although  he  has  suffered  less 
pain  than  is  usual,  he  has  been  unable  to 
retain  his  urine,  which  has  continually 
dribbled  from  him:  he  is  of  a  delicate 
frame,  and  frequently  suffers  from  an  ex- 
tensive prolapse  of  the  rectum.  The  intro- 
duction of  a  sound,  a  few  days  ago,  though 
performed  when  the  patient  was  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform,  brought  on  such 
straining  as  to  cause  the  gut  to  be  pro- 
truded to  a  considerable  extent— a  pro- 
spect not  at  all  encouraging  to  the  operator. 

On  his  being  placed  on  the  table  a 
curved  staff  was  introduced,  and  the  pa- 
tient was  quickly  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform.  Mr.  Lloyd  proceeded  to  per- 
form the  lateral  operation  in  the  usual  way, 
using  a  straight  knife  convex  on  its  cutting 
edge,  and  with  a  somewhat  rounded  extre- 
mity. As  was  expected,  the  rectum  pro- 
truded, but  was  avoided  without  much  ap- 
parent difficulty.  Two  stones,  rather 
larger  than  filberts,  were  extracted.  A 
gum-elaetio  tube  was  introduced  through 
the  wound,  and  the  patient  was  sent  to  bed. 


*Het>(caI  Intelligent. 


ADMIRALTY  CTBCULAB  HKSPECTING  TKM 
BANK  AND  POSITION  OP  ASSISTANT-SUB- 
GBONS. 

"  My  lords  commissioners  of  the  Admiralty 
are  pleased  to  direct  that  the  following 
regulations  be  established  with  reference  to 
the  rank  and  position  of  the  assistant-sur- 
geons of  the  Royal  Navy : — 

"1st.  The  assistant-surgeons  are  to  be 
divided  into  two  classes. 

"2d.  The  first  class  is  to  consist  of  all 
those  who  have  completed  three  years' 
servitude  from  the  period  of  their  first 
entry,  one  year  of  which,  at  least,  must  be 
on  board  a  commissioned  ship,  and  the 
other  two  may  be  served  in  one  of  H.M. 
Naval  Hospitals,  and  who  have  passed  the 
examination  for  surgeon,  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  as  directed  by  the  Admiralty  In- 
struction (Chap.  II.  Art.  26,  p.  26}  ;  but 
in  case  the  service  on  which  the  ship  may 
be  employed,  should  render  it  impossible 
that  three  surgeons  can  be  assembled  for 
a  considerable  period  of  time,  then  the 
captain  may  give  an  order  to  the  Burgeon 
of  the  ship  to  examine  the  assistant-sur- 
geon whose  period  of  time  has  expired, 
and,  if  found  competent,  may  grant  him  a 
temporary  certificate  until  the  regular  offi- 
cers be  assembled. 

"  3d.  Assistant-surgeons  who  have  served 
more  than  three  years,  and  who  have  passed 
the  examination  for  surgeon  under  the 
above  conditions,  are  to  rank  next  to  naval 
instructors,  and  are  to  mess  with  the  ward- 
room officers,  to  be  allowed  cabins  when 
the  accommodation  and  space  on  board 
will  admit. 

"  4th.  The  second  class  of  assistant-sur- 
geons is  to  consist  of  all  those  who  have 
not  served  three  years,  and  those  who  have 
not  passed  their  examination  for  surgeon. 

"  5th.  The  cabins  specified  in  their  lord- 
ships' order  of  the  26th  of  February,  1846; 
are  to  be  strictly  appropriated  to  the  officers 
mentioned  in  that  order,  and  their  lord- 
ships' instructions  on  that  head  are  to  be 
fully  carried  out. 

"6th.  First-class  assistant-surgeons,  who 
may  be  serving  in  small  vessels  commanded 
by  lieutenants,  are  to  mess  in  the  gun-room 
with  the  other  officers. 

"7th,  The  above  regulations  are  to  be 
carried  Into  effect  on  the  receipt  of  thie 
circular  order, 

"  By  command  of  their  lordships, 

"  (Signed)  J.  Pamm. 

"  Admiralty,  July  17. 1850." 

As  soon  as  the  Admiralty  minute  was 
promulgated  at  Portsmouth,  relative  to  (bo 
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■ward  of  the  privilege  of  the  ward* 
nom  to  sssutant-surgeons,  Captain  Sir 
Henry  Blackwood,  of  Her  Majesty's  ship 
Vengeance,  issued  an  order  that  the  assis- 
tant-surgeons of  the  Yengeanee  should  take 
then*  seats  in  the  ward-room. 

DEATH  FEOJ4  POISONOUS  PUWGI. 

Last  week  Mr.  Pratt  held  an  inquest  at 
Wisbeach  Fen  upon  the  bodies  of  Patrick 
Hunt,  an  Irishman,  18  years  of  age,  and 
Winifred  Garvey,  28  years  old,  wife  of 

  Garrey,  also  an  Irishman,  when 

the  following  particulars  were  elicited : — 
Patrick  Hunt,  on  the  2d  inat.,  when 
walking  by  the  Thorney  Road  side,  saw 
and  gathered  a  small  quantity  of  what 
he   thought   were   mushrooms,  which 
he  carried  to  his  lodgings.     He  ate 
a  portion  himself,  and  gave  some  to  Mrs. 
Garrey,  who  also  ate  a  few,  and  gave  a 
small  quantity  to  her  child,  a  girl  2  years 
old.   They  did  not  experience  any  serious 
effects  that  day,  but  at  day-light  on  Satur- 
day  morning  they  were  all  attacked 
by  violent  sickness  and  purging,  accom- 
panied by  great  pain  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels.   Neither  the  sufferers  or  their 
friends  appear  to  have  apprehended  any 
danger;  but  on  Saturday  evening  Hunt 
became  suddenly  worse,  and  died  about 
8  o'clock.   At  that  time  Mrs.  Garvey'a 
husband  returned  from  work,  and  finding 
his  wife  much  weaker  and  in  pain  he  be- 
came alarmed,  and  medical  attendance  was 
obtained.   On  Sunday  morning,  however, 
she  died ;  the  child  lingered  until  Monday 
mora  ng,  when  she  died  also.   The  fourth 
death  was  that  of  Thomas  Howd,  an  Irish 
child  in  another  family,  who  it  seems  also 
partook  of  mushrooms,  but  not  a  portion 
of  those  eaten  by  the  three  first  attacked, 
nor,  as  far  as  is  at  present  known,  gathered 
at  the  same  time.   A  poit-mortcm  examina- 
tion of  the  body  of  Mrs.  Garvey  was  made, 
when  extensive  patches  of  inflammation 
were  found  in  the  stomach  and  small  intes- 
tines, very  similar  to  those  which  are  seen 
in  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic. 

PBBSKN  TATIOV  OF  THB  HW1KKY  PBIZH 
OOBLETB  TO  SB.  PABffl  AXD  X.  POH- 
BltAHQTTE. 

A.T  the  late  annual  distribution  of  the 
Rewards  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Lord 
"Jol  borne  in  the  chair, — two  silver  cups,  exe- 
cuted by  Messrs.  Garrard,  after  the  design 
»f  Jklr.  Maclise,  were  presented  to  Dr. 
'aria,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
'byaicians,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  M.  Fonblanque 
—the  two  cups  being  in  place  of  a  single 
oe,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of 
xe  Into  Dr.  Swiney,  was  last  year  given  to 
lese  gentlemen  as  joint  authors  of  the 
-»t  treatise  on  Medical  Jurisprudence. — 


THE  POSITION  OP  MKDXCAI.  P&AX3TITX0YKBB 
DT  TTTBXKY. 

Thb  government  of  the  Sublime  Porte  has 
ordered  the  creation  of  a  class  of  salaried 
public  medical  officers,  whose  duty  is  to 
attend  gratuitously  both  rich  and  poor. 
From  the  latter  they  are  expressly  forbidden 
to  receive  any  gratuity;  from  the  rich, 
however,  they  are  at  liberty  to  act  as  their 
judgment  dictates.  They  hold  their  ap- 
pointment on  condition  of  forwarding  to 
the  government  a  quarterly  report  of  the 
number  of  cases  attended,  the  nature  of 
their  diseases,  the  number  of  deaths,  &o., 
with  a  meteorological  record  of  the  same 
period,  and  hygienic  observations  in  re- 
ference to  epidemics,  intramural  inter- 
ments, &o.  x 

RZVACCnTATION  XH  PBT788IA. 

Rbvaochtatiok  is  systematically  practised 
in  Prussia.  No  child  is  admitted  into  a 
school  without  proof  of  vaccination,  and 
every  recruit  is  vaccinated  on  admission 
into  the  army.  In  the  year  1848,  twenty- 
eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  - 
nine  soldiers  were  vaccinated  :  of  these,  the 
vaccine  disease  was  regular  in  sixteen 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two ; 
in  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  four 
individuals  it  was  irregularly  developed; 
and  in  seven  thousand  five  hundred  and 
seventy-three  it  did  not  take  any  effect. 

EPIDEMIOLOGICAL  SOCTBTT. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
Society  for  the  -Investigation  of  Epidemic 
Diseases  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Dr. 
Babington,  the  President,  on  the  9th  inst., 
when  Dr.  Addison  was  nominated  as  Trea- 
surer, Dr.  Roupell  and  Mr.  Nuasey  as 
Auditors.  Sub-committees  were  appointed 
to  frame  a  code  of  laws,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Interesting  communications  were 
read  from  abroad  by  the  President.  The 
meeting  was  well  attended,  and  the  Secre- 
tary reported  that  several  new  members 
had  joined  the  Society. 

TOITEBBITY  OF  ST.  AVDSEWB. 

List  of  gentlemen  who  had  the  degree  of 
M.D.  conferred  upon  them,  3d  of  August, 
1850 :— William  David  Adams,  M.R.C.S. 
Ed.;  John  M.  BaUenden,  L.AC.  Eng., 
and  M.F.P.S.  Glasgow;  George  Pbilhps 
Bevan;  Walter  Thompson  Boddy,  M.R.C.S. 
Eng. ;  John  Young  Bown,  M.RC.S.  Ed. ; 
John  Campbell,  M.R.C.S.  Eng.  LA.C. ; 
Richard  Chapman,  M.RC.S.  Eng. ;  Thos. 
Clarke,  M.RC.S.  Eng.  LA.C;  William 
Simpson  Craig,  M.R.C.S.  Ed. ;  John 
Thomas  Dolman,  M.R.O.8.  Eng.  L.AC.  j 
William  Dean  Fairless,  M.RC.8.  Eng.; 
Richard  Ford  Foots,  M.R.C.S.  Eng.; 
Joseph  Wilcox  Haddock,  LA.C;  Joseph 
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Hewitt,  M.B.C.8.  Eng.  L.A.C. ;  Thomas 
Coke  Higgs,  L.A.C. ;  James  Harvey 
IaBey,  MS.C  S.  Eng.  L^A.C. ;  Andrew 
looser;  John  Lyett,  MJLOS.  Ed. ; 
Henry  Madge,  M  ft.CE  Sag.  L.A-C. ; 
Bobart  Slater  Mair,  M.B.C.B.  Ed. ;  Charles 
Bobbins  Maxwell,  M.B.CS.  Bog. ;  AMred 
fsekett,  M.B.G3.  Bag.  LA..C. ;  Benjamin 
Francis  Popham,  M.E.C.8.  Ireland; 
Bobert  Books  France,  M.R.C.8.  Ed. ; 
Wilhwm  Biohardaon,  A.M.  M.ROS.  Eng. ; 
Bobert  Bipley,  M.R.OA  Ed.  •  Edward 
l  M.E.I 


.OS.  Eng.;  John  Thomas 
Small,  M.R.CS.  Ed. ;  Alexander  Maofie 
Smith,  MJi.CS.  Ed. ;  Hugh  Thomson, 
MJLC.8.  fid.;  George  Brown  Turner, 
M_R.CS.  Eng.  L.A.C.;  Henry  Noble 
Watson,  L.A.C;  James  Whitehead, 
F.B.CS.  Eng. 

BUUOWHSXP  OP  TUB  BDTaX  OO&LBCFX  OP 
SCBGXOHS. 

Ax  the  hut  meeting  of  the  council  of  the 
institution,  Mr.  Cornelius  Jamea  Philbriok, 
of  Kidderminster,  waa  admitted  a  fellow  of 
the  College,  having  previously  undergone 
the  necessary  examination  for  this  distinc- 
tion :  this  gentleman's  diploma  aa  a  mem- 
ber is  dated  August  17, 1888. 

TOTAL  0OIXEQE  OV  BlTBOXOKX. 

Gwtlbmss  admitted  members  on  the  9th 
inst. :— Messrs.  T.  A.  Brandt. — B.  T. 
CaaheL — B.  Carrington.— T.  Mawhinny. — 
J.  C.  Bury.— J.  H.  Smithwick.— M.  M. 
M'Kemne.— A.  HilL— T.  Scattergood.-- 
T.  Biordan.— T.  Creed. 

Admitted  on  the  18th  inst. :— Messrs. 
Ch  H.  Watts.— H.  Behrend— M.  Egan.— 
W.  H.  Clarke.— G.  BidsdaU— W.  T.  King. 

APOTHaOABOU'  HALL. 

BvaM  of  gentlemen  who  passed  their  exa- 
mination in  the  science  and  practice  of 
mndifine,  and  received  certificate*  to  prac- 
tise, on  Thursday,  8th  August,  1860  :— 
Thomas  Scattergood,  Leeds,  Yorkshire- 
Sidney  Hanson,  Hull,  Yorkshire — Harvey 
William  Dixon,  Putney,  Surrey — William 
Feck,  Sharnbrook,  Bedfordshire— Samuel 
Haymen  Warren,  Milverton,  Somerset— 
Edward  Ralph  Allen,  York  —  James 
Edward  Dickinson,  Hart  Street,  Blooms- 
bury  Bauare— Herbert  John  Walker,  Shef- 
field, Yorkshire— Henry  George  Afianson, 
Scarborough— James  Crouton,  Atherton, 
Manchester — Nathaniel  Watton  Jones, 
Chichester — Charles  Whatmongh,  Woore, 
Salop  —  William  Blaokborne,  Ckpham, 
Great  B  addon.  Eases— Ckrwtopher  Nugent 
Spanks,  Ireland-  WaUam  Bobey  StreDey, 
Oakentharpe,  Derby. 

BOOKS  k  PEBIODIOALS  EECEIYED 
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Females..  SM 
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Brawns 

Males....  707 
Females..  884 

1391 


Causae  or  D*av-s. 

axlCattsks   

ftp  koi  »i  an  Causes  

1.  JftwsaltBfac  Bpieaatk, 

sporadic  Diseases,  via.  — 

I.  Dropsy,  Cancer,  &c  

X.  Brain.  Spinal  Marrow,  Nerves, 
and  Senses  

4.  Heart  sod  Bloodvessels.  

5.  Langv,  aad  ergana  of  Respferatfcm 
«.  Stoamck,  Liver,  tec  

7.  Diseases  of  the  kidweys,  fee  

8.  Childbirth,  Disease!  of  Uterus.  Itc 

9.  Bheaanham,  Diseases  of  Boaas, 

Joints,  he  

10.  Skin.  

11.  Old  Age  .. 

IX.  Sodden  Deaths  

IX.  Violence.  Privation.  OeM.  sac... 

The  Knowing  is  s  selection  of  the  ant 
Deaths  front  the  most  important  special  a 

ConvnhnossB. . ... 

Bronchitis   

Fneatnoeia  

Phthfcsu   

Longa  ......... 

Teetains;  

Stomach  

Liver  


Small-pox.   15 

Measles.   13 

Scsrlatis*   tl 

HoopiaaT-eoafh....  15 

Diarrhoea  163 

Cholera.   15 

Typbes   is 

Draper   17 

Hydrocephalus....  97 

Apoplexy   a 

  M 


Childbirth 
Uteres  .... 


laat aaxs.— The  total  — sihi  or  aatss*  «• 
54  Mew  the  average  mortality  of  the  hat  aw 
Of  tea  previoiis  years. 


METEOROLOGICAL  BUM  MAST- 

Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer  r* 

„  ii  f.n  Thermometer*  .....  4rt 
SatHxa^Bhutagdo.*  ....Max.tl* 

•  From  19  observations  dairy. 

Raik,  in  inches,  018,-  Bam  of  the  i 
rations  taken  at  9  o'clock. 

Hetxorolooicaj.— The  i—  , 
the  week  was  9*  eases  the  mean  of  thai 


NOTICES  to  CORBESPONDKST5 

■ 


Lonsdale  and  Dr.  Fearnaide. 
Dr.  Faaroakle'a  paper  wQl  be 

proof  sent. 
The  letter  of  Mr.  Boas,  a 

Baow  and  Mr.  Bate,  wiB 

bag  number. 


Cobb  mhwktm    la  Dr.  TOfm  aaapaK.  • 
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COURSB  OP  LECTURES 
OX 

DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART. 

Delivered  at  St.  VhuenCl  Hospital  during  the 
Seuion  1849-50. 

By  O'Bbyih  Bbujngham,  M.D. 

Fel  ww  of.  and  Member  of  the  Court  of  Bxaminers 
of,  the  Royal  College  of Surgeons  in  I  re  land,  and 
one  of  the  Medical  Officer*  of  the  Hospital . 

Lecture  X. 

EXAMINATION  OF  THE  HEART  IS  DI9RA9I, 
CONTINUED. 

Abnormal  Mundi  developed  during  the 
heart' t  action— Pericardii ie  friction- 
Bound*— Endocardial  or  valvular  mur- 
mur*— Bruit  de  toufflct—Circunutancee 
under  which  bruit  detomfflot  ie  heard — 
Cond  lion*  under  which  bruit  de  eovfflet 
ie  developed — Mechaniem  of  production 
of  bruit  de  tovfflet— Bruit  de  *o»ffl*t  at 
the  right  tide  of  the  heart  —  Conctueione 
from  the  pretence  of  bruit  de  tovfflet. 

Abnormal  eounde  developed  during  the 
heart'*  action. 
The  sounds  which  either  replace  or  accom- 
pany the  normal  sounds  of  the  heart,  and 
which  are  new,  morbid,  or  abnormal  sounds, 
were  first  named  murmur*  by  Dr.  Forbes  ; 
and  this  term  has  been  Tery  generally  re- 
tained since.  They  present  different  cha- 
racters in  different  cases  of  disease,  being 
sometimes  blowing,  sometimes  resembling 
rather  the  sounds  of  sawing,  filing,  grating, 
whist  hng,  ko. :  and  tins  circumstance  has 
been  deenwd  by  tome  writers  of  sufficient 
importance  to  form  the  ground  of  their 
classification,  and  they  have  been  divided 
into  the  "  sounds  of  blowing,"  and  "sounds 
of  friction  ;"  but  as  in  every  instance  they 
are  the  result  of  friction,  generally  between 
a  liquid  and  a  solid,  sometimes  between  two 
sends,  they  would  be  more  correctly  classi- 
fied according  to  their  seat.  Thus,  some- 
times they  have  their  seat  exterior  to  the 
heart,  and  between  the  opposed  serous  sur- 
faces of  the  pericardium:  these  are  the 
pericarditio  friction-sounds,  or  the  periphe- 
ral or  exocardial  murmurs.  Sometimes 
they  have  their  seat  within  the  heart,  and 
at  the  orifices  of  the  ventricles :  these  are 
the  endocarditic,  endocardial,  or  valvular 
murmurs.  Sometimes,  again,  they  have 
their  seat  in  the  large  arteries ;  at  others,  in 
certain  veins  t  the  former  are  the  arterial, 
the  latter  the  venous  murmurs. 

The  abnormal  sounds  developed  during 
xxvi.— 1186.   Aug.  23,  1850. 


the  heart's  action  will  be  considered  hare 

in  the  following  order : — 

1st.  The  penoarditic  or  exocardial  mur- 
murs, or  the  peripheral  friction-sounds  ; 
which  accompany  the  movements  of  the 
heart,  but  do  not  interfere  with  its  intrin- 
sic sounds. 

2d.  The  endocardial  or  valvular  mur- 
murs, subdivided  into  the  systolic  and 
diastolic,  which  either  take  the  place  of  the 
normal  sounds  of  the  heart,  or  prevent 
them  from  being  heard. 

8d.  The  arterial  murmurs. 

4th.  The  venous  murmurs. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  describe  these 
sounds.  To  be  appreciated,  however,  they 
must  be  heard :  no  verbal  description  can 
supply  its  place. 

I'ericardihc  friction-eounde. — The  ab- 
normal sounds  which  have  their  seat  be- 
tween  the  opposed  serous  surfaces  of  the 
pericardium  arc  termed  attrition  murmurs, 
or  friction-sounds,  from  their  character; 
and  perioarditic,  exocardial,  or  peripheral 
murmurs,  from  their  seat.  Although  all 
the  abnormal  sounds  which  we  have  now 
to  consider  are  the  result  of  friction,  the 
exocardial  murmurs  are  more  particularly 
entitled  to  the  name,  because  the  friction 
here  takes  place  between  two  solids :  in  all 
the  others,  one  of  the  agents  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  sound  is  a  liquid. 

In  a  state  of  health,  the  opposed  serous 
surfaces  of  the  peric  rdium  being  exceed- 
ingly smooth,  and  constantly  moist,  glide 
over  one  another,  during  the  motions  of 
the  heart,  without  producing  any  sound, 
or,  at  least,  any  which  can  be  detected  by 
the  ear  applied  to  the  parietea  of  the  cheat. 
When,  however,  as  the  result  of  inflamma- 
tion, lymph  is  effused  upon  this  membrane, 
and  its  opposed  surfaces  become  rough,  un- 
equal, or  irregular,  friction  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  takes  place  during  the  move- 
ments of  the  heart ;  and  this  friction  de- 
velopes  sound,  which  becomes  audible  when 
the  stethoscope  is  laid  upon  the  parietea, 
and  is  frequently  sufficiently  strong  to 
communicate  a  distinct  vibratory  sensation 
to  the  band,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Stokes ;  and  according  as  the  action  of  the 
heart  is  violent  or  feeble,  and  as  "the  lymph 
effused  is  small  in  quantity,  partially  depo- 
sited, and  forms  a  thin,  smooth  layer,  or  is 
copious,  hard,  and  irregular,  the  sounds 
will  vary  from  the  slightest  degree  of  nib- 
bing, to  a  loud^harsh,  grating,  or  creaking 
sound." 

The  attention  of  the  profession  was  first 
called  to  the  friction-sounds  of  pericarditis 
by  Dr.  Stokes*  M.  Collin,t  it  is  true, 
had  described  the  bruit  de  ouir  neuf,  one 

«  Dabtin  Journal  of  Med.  Sciences,  Sept.  1838. 
t  Les  Diverses  Methodes  d'£xplotatk>n  stt  la 
POttitoe.  1'arU,  18*4.  r\nct\e> 
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THE  CREAKING  SOUND. 


of  the  rarest  of  theae  sounds,  and  Brous- 
sais*  had  noticed  a  friction-sound  in  peri- 
carditis similar  to  that  of  two  dry  bodies, 
like  parchment,  rubbing  against  one  ano- 
ther ;  but  their  remarks  attracted  no  atten- 
tion: it  was  reserved  for  Dr.  Stokes  to 
point  out  the  distinction  between  the  phy- 
sical signs  of  the  two  forms  of  pericarditis ; 
to  determine  those  which  belong  to  the 
variety  of  the  disease  in  which  the  opposed 
surfaces  of  the  pericardium  are  coated  with 
lymph ;  and  to  demonstrate  that  this  form 
of  pericarditis,  which  heretofore  had  been 
supposed  to  yield  no  stethoscopic  signs, 
was  really  the  one  in  which  auscultation  is 
of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  diagnosis. 
Dr.  Stokes's  paper,  entitled  "Researches 
on  the  Diagnosis  of  Pericarditis,"  was  pub- 
lished in  September  1888 ;  in  the  following 
year  M.  Bouillaud'sf  description  of  the 
friction-sounds  of  pericarditis  appeared; 
and,  in  the  year  1886,  Dr.  Watson,J  in 
giving  the  details  of  two  cases  of  pericar- 
ditis, described  the  friction-murmur  heard 
in  them  under  the  name  of  the  "  to-and-fro 
sound." 

The  friction- sounds  of  pericarditis  have 
received  various  names.  They  may  all, 
however,  be  included  under  the  following 
heads,  originally  laid  down  by  Dr.  Stokes 
in  the  paper  to  which  I  have  referred : — 

1st.  "A  ilight friction-iound,  perceptible 
only  at  the  very  commencement  and  at 
the  termination  of  each  diastole  and  systole 
of  the  heart." 

2d.  "  A  rasping -tound,  very  similar  in- 
deed to  that  produced  in  the  worst  cases 
of  ossification  of  the  valves.  In  others 
the  sound  is  similar  to  the  frottement  of 
,  only  modified  by  the  actio  j  of  the 

3d.  "The  sound  resembles  the  creaking 
of  new  leather,  to  which  it  was  originally 
compared  by  Collin." 

The  fight  friction-teund,  the  "  bruit  de 
frdlement"  of  the  French,  resembles  the  sound 
produced  by  rubbing  the  hands  together, 
'  or  the  rustling  noise  produced  by  crump- 
ling the  paper  of  which  bank-notes  are 
made,  to  which  M.  Bouillaud  compared  it, 
or  the  rustling  of  silk ;  or,  when  stronger, 
the  crackling  of  parchment.  According  to 
Dr.  Hope,  this  sound  is  produced  by  the 
presence  of  soft  wet  lymph  upon  the  op- 
posed surfaces  of  the  pericardium.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  probable  supposition, 
that  in  the  oases  of  pericarditis  in  which 
this  sound  is  alone  heard,  and  where  all 
through  it  preserves  the  same  character, 
it  is  due  to  the  lymph  being  deposited 


*  Comment*)  res  des  Proposition*  de  Patho- 
loate,  tome  i.  1839. 

t  Diet,  de  Med.  et  de  Cbir.  Prat.,  art.  Pericar- 
dite.  18S4. 
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merely  upon  one  of  the  opposed  surfaces 
of  the  pericardium. 

The  rasp  i*g  sound. — The  bruit  de  rapement 
or  bruit  de  frottement  of  the  French,  has,  as 
its  name  denotes,  a  harsh  rasping  or  grat- 
ing character  5  it  often  resembles  accurately 
the  rasping  or  the  sawing  of  wood.  The 
sound  which  it  appeared  to  me  most  closely 
to  resemble  on  several  occasions  was  that 
which  would  be  produced  by  scratching 
with  the  nail  the  surface  of  dry  bone.  It 
constitutes  the  to-and-fro  rubbing  sound  of 
Dr.  Watson.  Dr.  Hope  refers  this  sound  to 
the  presence  of  firm  and  rugged  lymph,  the 
sound  being  loud  in  proportion  as  the 
lymph  is  rough,  and  the  action  of  the  heart 
strong. 

The  creaking  found  of  new  leather,  the 
bruit  de  cuir  neuf,  is  one  of  the  rarest 
of  these  sounds ;  it  resembles  accurately  the 
creaking  of  a  new  saddle,  but  is  not  so  loud ; 
it  may  be  imitated,  Dr.  Hope  observes, "  by 
rubbing  together  the  fingers  made  sticky 
by  resin."  We  had  lately  a  case  in  hospital 
where  a  sound  very  similar  to  this  was 
developed  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  owing  to 
their  obstruction  by  tough  mucus :  here, 
however,  it  of  course  accompanied  only  the 
respiratory  movements.  This  creaking 
sound  waa  supposed  by  Dr.  Hope  to  de- 
pend upon  the  adhesive  nature  of  the  lymph, 
and  to  be  an  indication  that  adhesions 
were  about  to  take  place.  More  re- 
cent observations  have,  however,  shown 
that  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case. 
Dr.  Copland*  refers  it  to  thickening  or  con- 
densation of  the  sub -serous  and  serous  tissues 
of  the  pericardium,  especially  of  that  por- 
tion reflected  over  the  heart  ;  and  the  for- 
mation of  a  dense  and  elastic  false  mem- 
brane. 

Another  sound  has  been  described  by  Dr. 
Hope  under  the  name  of  the  "  continuous 
rumbling  murmur,"  which  he  refers  to  the 
presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  in  the 
sac  of  the  pericardium,  the  opposed  surfaces 
of  which  are  also  coated  with  lymph.  He 
supposed  that  the  agitation  or  "  churning  of 
the  fluid  during  the  motions  of  the  heart 
produces  the  sound."  It  is  more  rare  than 
any  of  the  other  pericarditio  murmurs,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  bruit  de  cuir 
neuf. 

Conclusions    respecting   the  pericardiac 
friction-sounds. 

When  I  come  to  speak  of  pericarditis,  I 
shall  have  occasion  again  .to  recur  to  these 
sounds.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  ob- 
serve— 

1.  That  they  are  almost  limited  to  cases 
of  inflammation  of  the  pericardium ;  that 
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ftiey  in  pathognomic  of  one  form  of  this 
disease,  and  constitute  the  most  valuable 
diagnostic  signs  of  it. 
■  2.  That  they  hare  all,  more  or  less,  a  fric- 
tion or  attrition  character. 

8.  That  they  are  almost  always  double, 
and  are  usually  better  marked  during  the 
period  of  the  ventricular  systole  than  dur- 
ing the  diastole. 

4.  That  they  appear  to  be  superficial  and 
near,  and  are  seldom  audible  much  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  precordial  region. 

6.  That  they  do  not,  like  the  murmurs 
next  to  be  described,  replace  the  ordinary 
sounds  of  the  heart,  but  are  heard  indepen- 
dent of  them. 

6.  That  their  duration  is  usually  short  -, 
frequently  ceasing  entirely  after  having  been 
heard  for  a  few  days,  and  not  nnfrequentb/ 
changing  their  character  within  the  period 
that  they  are  audible. 

7.  That  tliey  are  frequently  accompanied 
by  a  peculiar  vibration  or  fremiseement 
sensible  to  the  hand  laid  upon  the  pane  tea. 

8.  That  a  bruit  de  soufflet  at  one  of  the 
orifices  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  the 
result  of  endocarditis,  not  un frequently  co- 
incides with  these  sounds. 

Endocardial  or  valvular  murmurs. — 
The  abnormal  sounds  which  hare  their 
seat  at  theorifioesof  the  ventricles,  and  which 
replace  or  accompany  the  normal  sounds  of 
the  heart,  constitute  the  most  valuable 
signs  of  disease  of  the  valves  or  orifices  of 
the  left  side  of  the  organ.  They  present 
several  varieties  in  different  eases, — being 
sometimes  blowing,  when  they  consti- 
tute the  varieties  of  the  bruit  de  soufflet 
or  bellows-murmur ;  sometimes  rough 
and  harsh,  resembling  the  familiar  sounds 
of  sawing,  rasping,  or  filing ;  and  at  other 
times  having  a  whistling  or  musical  charac- 
ter, constituting  the  varieties  of  the  bruit 
de  soufflet  musuale,  or  musical  murmur. 

Bruit  de  tovffltt. — The  bruit  de 
soufflet  or  bellows-murmur,  as  the  name  de- 
denotes,  has  a  blowing  character,  and  is  by 
many  degrees  the  most  frequent  abnormal 
sound  heard  in  diseased  states  of  the  valves 
or  orifices  of  the  heart.  It  was  dis- 
covered and  named  so,  by  Laenneo,  from 
its  similarity  to  this  well-known  sound,  to 
which  it  often  bears  a  most  ridiculous  re- 
semblance. Bruit  de  soufflet  does  not  always 
however,  present  the  same  character :  some- 
times it  is  perfectly  smooth  and  soft ;  at 
other  times  it  is  loud  and  rough  ;  some- 
times it  is  a  mere  whiff :  at  others  it  is  pro- 
longed and  lengthened  out.  It  may  accom- 
pany or  replace  either  the  first  or  the  se- 
cond sound  of  the  heart,  more  frequently 
the  first ;  or  it  may  pass  into  a  sawing, 
rasping,  or  musical  murmur.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  of  disease,  it  is  limited  to 
the  left  side  of  the  heart. 


Oreumitanee*  under  which  bruit  datouffiet 
it  heard. 

Bruit  de  soufflet  is  heard  in  various  and 
different  lesions  of  the  valves  and  orifices  of 
the  heart ;  it  is  not,  however,  limited  to 
diseased  states  of  this  organ,  but  becomes 
audible  under  a  variety  of  other  circum- 
stances, as  we  shall  presently  see.  Thus,  it 
is  heard  when  there  is  any  obstacle  to  the 
free  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  ori- 
fices of  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  or  when 
the  valves  imperfectly  perform  their  func- 
tions, and  permit  regurgitation.  It  is  heard 
in  aneurism  of  the  left  ventricle  and  in  con- 
genital malformations  of  the  heart,  where  a 
communication  exists  between,  the  ventri- 
cles. It  is  heard  in  cases  where  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  is  dis- 
eased, and  in  aneurism  of  ail  the  large 
arteries.  It  is  heard  in  aneurismal  varix, 
where  a  communication  exists  between  an 
artery  and  a  vein,  in  varicose  aneurism 
where  a  small  sac  exists  between  them,  and 
in  the  pulsating  form  of  aneurism  by  anas- 
tomosis. It  is  frequently  heard  in  cases 
where  no  disease  of  any  kind  exists  in  the 
heart  or  arterial  system,  but  where  the 
quality  of  the  blood  is  altered  j  where  this 
fluid  has  become  more  watery  and  leas 
viscid  than  natural.  Finally,  it  can  be 
developed  at  any  time  in  the  heart  and 
arteries  by  suddenly  abstracting  a  large 
quantity  of  blood,  as  was  first  pointed  out 
by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall ;  or  in  a  large  artery 
by  making  pressure  upon  it  so  as  to  dimi- 
nish its  calibre. 

Bruit  de  soufflet  may  be  developed  in  the 
cavity  of  the  chest  by  the  growth  of  a  tumor 
of  any  kind,  which  comes  to  press  upon  the 
aorta  or  its  branches,  or  upon  the  pulmo- 
nary artery ;  or  by  malformation  or  defor- 
mity of  the  chest,  owing  to  disease  of  its 
bony  parietee,  by  which  the  heart's  move- 
ments are  impeded  or  the  large  vessels  are 
compressed.  Bruit  de  soufflet  is  said  to 
have  sometimes  been  heard  for  the  first 
time,  a  short  period  previous  to  death,  in  the 
advanced  stage  of  pulmonary  or  other  dis- 
eases :  M.  Bouillaud  refers  it  then  to  the  for- 
mation of  fibrinous  concretions  in  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  heart,  which  interfere  with  the 
action  of  the  valves,  or  obstruct  the  orifices. 
It  is  temporarily  heard  in  violent  palpita- 
tion in  hysterical  subjects,  or  in  attacks  of 
palpitation  in  cases  where  the  left  ventricle 
is  hypertrophied,  and  its  cavity  dilated: 
here  it  disappears  as  the  palpitation  sub- 
sides. Bruit  de  soufflet,  in  a  very  marked 
form,  is  likewise  heard  from  the  fourth 
month  to  the  end  of  pregnancy :  here  its  site 
is  usually  the  iliac  fossa,  sometimes  on  both 
sides,  more  frequently  only  on  one  side. 

Dr.  Graves*  has  noticed  the  remarkable 
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fact,  that  a  brnit  de  soufflet  is  sometimes 
audible,  in  the  second  stage  of  pneumonia, 
over  the  affected  long,  which  disappears  as 
the  symptoms  of  the  inflammation  subside : 
it  is  not  perceptible  in  the  subclavian  or 
carotid  arteries  of  the  seme  side,  and  pro- 
bably, when  present,  depends  upon  pressure 
on  nie  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
Dr.  Latham*  has  called  attention  to  the 
circumstance  that  a  gentle  bruit  de  souffle*, 
which  coincides  with  the  ventricular  systole, 
is  heard  occasionally  in  phthisis :  it  is  not 
perceived  in  the  precordial  region,  but  in  a 
circumscribed  space  above  it  and  on  the  left 
aide.  M.  Zehetmayert  has  confirmed  the 
correctness  of  Dr.  Latham's  observation,  and 
would  appear  to  have  noticed  this  murmur 
previous  to  the  publication  of  Dr.  Latham's 
work.  He  says,"  I  have  repeatedly  heard, 
is  phthisical  persons,  in  the  second  inter- 
costal space,  a  decided  bellows-murmur,  in- 
stead of  the  first  sound  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  ;  and  in  a  place  where  there  was  no 
doubt  that  tubercular  infiltration  was 
present.  No  alteration  in  the  vessel  could 
be  detected  on  post-mortem  examination." 
Dr.  Latham  supposes  that  this  murmur  may 
have  its  cause  in  the  pressure  exercised  by 
the  diseased  lung  upon  the  pulmonary 
artery,  and  its  first  branches.  In  both  the 
latter  cases,  the  condensed  lung,  having  be- 
come a  better  conductor  of  sound,  conveys 
a  murmur  to  the  ear  which  would  probably 
be  inaudible  if  the  lungs  were  healthy.  M. 
Crendrint  has  called  attention  to  theoircum- 
stance  that,  in  the  cold  stage  of  intermittent 
fever,  a  bruit  de  soufflet,  analogous  to  that 
heard  in  cases  of  chlorisis,  is  audible  on 
auscultation  of  the  heart.  As  individuals 
who  have  been  the  subjeet  of  ague  for  any 
length  of  time  are,  however,  in  general 
more  or  less  anaemic,  the  murmur  is  pro* 
bably  due  to  this  cause. 

Conditions  under  which  bruit  de  »oufflet 
it  developed. — Whenever  bruit  de  soufflet 
is  heard  in  the  heart,  it  arises  either  from 
contraction  or  some  other  diseased  state  of 
the  orifices  or  valves  of  the  heart,  which 
impedes  the  free  passage  of  the  blood ;  or 
from  a  condition  of  the  valves  which  pre- 
vents them  from  closing  the  orifice,  and 
permits  regurgitation ;  or  from  the  blood 
being  impelled  with  increased  force  and 
velocity  through  the  aortic  orifice,  or 
through  an  abnormal  orifice,  as  in  aneurism 
of  the  left  ventricle,  and  congenital  malfor- 
mations of  the  heart ;  or  from  some  altera- 
tion in  the  quality  of  the  blood  itself,  or  in 
its  quantity;  or  from  the  formation  of 
fibrinous  or  other  concretions  in  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  heart,  which  interrupt  the  play 
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of  tiie  valves,  or  impede  tike  orifices;  er> 
where  morbid  growth*  are  developed  in  the 
cavity  of  the  chest,  which  compress  or  dis- 
place the  heart  *  or  where  the  bony  walla 
of  the  thorax  are  deformed,  and  the  cavity 
is  much  narrowed. 

Whenever  bruit  de  soufflet  ia  audible  in, 
the  arteries,  it  arises  either  from  roughness 
of  the  lining  membrane  of  tit*  vassal ;  er- 
from  the  calibre  of  the  artery  being  dimi- 
nished, owing  to  pressure  upon  the  part  - 
or  from  an  altered  condition  of  the  blood; 
or  from  an  aneuriamal  sac  springing  from  a 
large  artery  5  or  where  an  abnormal  com- 
munication existe  between  a  large  artery 
and  a  vein ;  or  where  an  aneuriamal  aae  ia 
seated  between  an  artery  and  a  vein,  through 
which  the  blood  passes  from  the  one  to  the 
other. 

Bruit  de  soufflet  is  therefore  a  symptom 

in  endocarditis,  where  the  aortic  or  mitral- 
valves  are  swollen,  thickened,  or  indurated ; 
or  where  vegetations  form  upon  them,  or 
upon  the  onflow ;  as  well  as  m  the  chronic-- 
forms  of  disease  of  the  valves  or  orifices, 
accompanied  by  contraction  of  the  orifices, 
by  oseifio  or  other  deposit  upon  the  valves, 
or  adhesion  of  the  valves  to  one  another  or 
to  the  parietes.  It  will  likewise  be  heard 
in  oases  where  rupture  of  a  valve  or  of  a 
tendinous  cord  takes  place,  as  wall  aa  in 
cases  of  congenital  malformation  of  the 
valves,  one  of  the  most  frequent  of  which  ia 
a  cribriform  condition  of  their  curtains. 
Bruit  de  soufflet  is  likewise  a  symptom  in 
dilatation  of  the  orifices  of  the  left  side  of 
the  heart,  without  any  disease  of  the  valves, 
or  where  they  are  prevented  by  any  other 
cause  from  perfectly  fulfilling  their  func- 
tions, It  is  a  symptom  in  aneurism  of  the 
left  ventricle ;  in  congenital  malformations 
of  the  heart  5  in  oases  of  morbid  growths 
in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax ;  in  aneurism  of 
all  the  large  arteries ;  in  aneuriamal  varix, 
and  varicose  aneurism;  in  disease  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  1 
and,  finally,  in  an  ansmiio  stats  of  the  sya- 
whatever  be  its  causa. 

Meehamtm  of  production  of  bruU  aV 
toKjffiet.—hnonnec  attributed  bruit  de  sout 
flet  to  spasm,  or  to  a  vibratory  action  of 
the  heart ; '  Bertin,  to  the  increased  friction 
produced  by  the  passage,  of  the  blood 
through  a  contracted  orifice.  Other  phy- 
siologists have  endeavoured  to  explain  it 
by  referring  it  to  increased  velocity  of  the 
circulation,  or  to  very  energetio  action  of 
the  heart,  or  to  "a  certain  resistance  given 
to  the  blood  moving  with  a  certain  force." 
Others  have  referred  it  to  modifications  or 
alterations  in  the  tissue  or  structure  of  the 
parietes  of  the  heart,  or  to  morbid  condi- 
tions of  the  blood  itself.    M.  Bouiflaod*  ia 
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of  opinion  that  bruit  de  soufflet  may  be 
produced  under  three  conditions — rix.  in- 
creased action  of  the  heart ;  narrowing  of 
any  portion  of  the  canal  through  which  the 
blood  passes ;  or  roughness  of  the  surface 
over  which  the  blood  lows.  Dr.  Corrigan,* 
who  has  written  at  length  upon  this  subject, 
and  who  made  several  experiments  with 
the  object  of  determining  the  question, 
arrived  at  the  following  conclusions  re- 
specting the  conditions  necessary  for  the 
production  of  this  sound. 

"  let.  A  current-like  motion  of  the  blood 
(instead  of  its  natural  equable  movement) 
tending  to  produce  corresponding  vibra- 
tions in  the  sides  of  the  cavities  or  arteries 
through  which  it  is  moving  ;"  and 

"2nd.  A  diminished  tension  of  the 
perietee  of  the  arteries  or  cavities  them- 
selves, m  eonsequence  of  which  their 
pane  bee  are  easily  thrown  into  vibrations 
by  the  irregular  current  of  the  contained 
fluid ;  wlueh  vibrations  cause,  on  the  sense 
of  touch,  fremisseraent, — and,  on  the  sense 
of  hearing,  bruit  de  soufflet." 

In  every  instance  in  which  bruit  de  souf- 
flet is  audible,  it  is  clear  that  some  physical 
agent,  capable  of  producing  it,  must  be  in 
operation:  now  the  only  physical  agent 
that  is  invariably  in  operation,  and  under 
every  variety  of  circumstances  where  bruit 
de  soufflet  is  heard,  is  increased  friction 
between  the  blood  and  the  parts  along  or 
through  which  it  passes ;  which  appears  to  be 
amply  sufficient,  not  only  to  develope  mur- 
murs, but  to  convert  the  normal  sounds 
of  the  heart  into  them.   Thus : 

1.  When  the  orifice  of  the  aorta  is  con- 
tracted, or  its  valves  are  diseased,  so  as  to 
impede  the  direct  passage  of  the  blood, 
there  must  necessarily  be  increase  of  fric- 
tion; and  the  normal  first  sound  of  the 
heart  will  be  converted  into  a  murmur. 

2.  When  the  mitral  valve  is  diseased, 
and  permits  a  refluent  current  of  blood  into 
the  left  auricle  at  each  ventricular  systole, 
a  murmur  will  be  developed,  which,  from 
its  louder  tone,  will  obscure  or  render  in- 
audible the  first  sound  of  the  heart. 

8.  When  the  similunar  valves  of  the 
aorta  imperfectly  close  the  orifice,  the  blood 
must  regurgitate  from  the  aorta  into  the 
left  ventricle  at  each  ventricular  diastole ; 
and  that  this  occurs  with  sufficient  force  to 
generate  a  murmur,  which  obscures  or  ren- 
ders inaudible  the  normal  second  sound  of 
the  heart,  is  well  known. 

4.  When  the  left  auriculo- ventricular 
orifice  becomes  dilated,  and  the  valve  can- 
not, from  this  cause,  fulfil  its  function  per- 
fectly, regurgitation  of  the  blood  occurs  at 
each  ventricular  systole,  and  a  bruit  de 
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soufflet  is  developed,  which  is  usually  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  obscure  the  normal  first 
sound  of  the  heart. 

5.  When  the  blood  is  propelled  with 
greatly  augmented  force,  ana  with  increased 
velocity,  through  the  aortic  orifice,  the 
amount  of  friction  between  the  blood  and 
the  parietes  of  this  orifice  must  be  much 
increased  ;  and  if  it  is  sufficiently  strong  to' 
generate  a  murmur,  this  will  have  the  cha- 
racters of  bruit  de  soufflet,  and  will  take 
the  place  of  the  normal  first  sound  of  the 
heart. 

6.  When  the  lining  membrane  of  the- 
ascending  portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
loses  its  natural  smoothness  and  polish,  the 
friction  between  the  blood  and  the  part 
along  which  it  passes  must  be  increased ; 
and,  if  the  heart's  action  is  strong,  a  mur- 
mur will  be  developed,  which  will  be  syn- 
chronous with  the  first  sound  of  the  heart, 
and  will  often  be  audible  in  the  large  vessels 
which  come  off  from  the  arch  of  the 
aorta. 

7.  When  the  viscidity  of  the  blood  is 
diminished,  and  its  watery  parts  are  in- 
creased, a  greater  amount  of  friction  will' 
take  place  between  this  fluid  and  the  orifice 
of  the  aorta,  in  its  passage  out  of  the  ven- 
tricle, as  well  as  in  the  large  arteries,  which 
is  usually  quite  sufficient  to  convert  the 
normal  first  sound  of  the  heart  into  a 
murmur. 

8.  When  the  blood  is  propelled  into  an 
abnormal  cavity,  or  through  a  preterna- 
tural orifice,  and  the  action  of  the  left 
ventricle  is  strong,  the  friction  will  be- 
sufficient  to  generate  a  murmur  which  will 
obscure  the  first  sound  of  the  heart. 

9.  When  the  large  arteries  in  the  oavity 
of  the  thorax  are  compressed  by  the  growth 
of  a  tumor  within,  or  by  deformity  of  the 
bony  cavities  from  disease  without,  the 
diminution  of  their  calibre  is  often  suffi- 
cient to  generate  a  murmur,  whioh  will 
have  the  character  of  bruit  de  soufflet,  and 
will  be  heard  at  the  period  of  the  ven- 
tricular systole. 

10.  When  lymph  is  deposited  about  the 
valves  or  orifices  of  the  heart  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  valves, 
or  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  blood, 
there  will  necessarily  be  increased  friction, 
usually  sufficient  to  develope  a  murmur 
which  may  replace  either  the  first  or  the 
second  sound  of  the  heart,  or  both. 

11.  When  the  fibrine  separates,  in  the 
cavities  of  the  heart,  from  the  other  con- 
stituents of  the  blood,  and  obstructs  the 
orifices  or  impedes  the  action  of  the  valves, 
if"  the  action  of  the  heart  was  strong 
sufficient  friction  would  be  produced  to 
develope  a  murmur ;  but  as  this  scarcely 
ever  occurs,  except  during  the  last  few 
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hours  or  days  of  life,  the  current  of 
blood  ia  generally  too  feeble  to  develops  a 
murmur. 

12.  The  bruit  de  soufflet  beard  after  the 
fourth  month  of  pregnancy,  which  ia  not 
audible  until  the  uterus  has  risen  out  of 
the  pelvis,  and  which  is  generally  known 
under  the  name  of  the  "  placental  soufflet," 
appears  to  hare  its  cause  in  the  pressure 
exercised  by  the  enlarged  uterus  upon  the 
iliac  arteries.  Because  it  always  accompanies 
the  ventricular  systole,  it  is  audible  usually 
only  in  one  iliac  fossa :  and  an  exactly  simi- 
lar murmur  has  been  heard  by  Dr.  Montgo- 
mery* in  cases  where  the  uterus  itself  was 
enlarged  from  disease,  or  where  an  abdomi- 
nal tumor  compressed  the  aorta.  In  addi- 
tion, M.  Boulllaud  has  found  that,  by 
changing  the  position  of  the  patient,  toe 
site  of  the  murmur  is  altered;  and  Dr. 
Cowan f  observes  that  the  bruit  de  soufflet 
in  these  oases  "can  be  detected  in  the  femoral 
arteries  immediately  below  the  arch, ' '  andthat 
"  the  sound  may,  by  change  of  position, 
be  transferred  from  one  femoral  artery  to 
the  other,  always  corresponding  with  the 
aide  of  the  uterine  murmur." 

In  the  majority  of  the  foregoing  exam- 
ples the  bruit  de  soufflet  is  heard  at  the 
period  of  the  ventricular  systole,  and  re- 
places or  accompanies  the  first  sound  of 
the  heart :  the  force  with  which  the  blood 
is  propelled  by  the  left  ventricle  being 
much  greater  than  that  with  which  it 
enters  it,  the  friction  between  the  blood 
and  the  parts  along  or  through  which  it 
passes  must  be  much  more  considerable  in 
the  former  than  the  latter.  In  the  former 
it  is  generally  sufficient  to  generate  a  mur- 
mur, in  the  latter  it  only  occasionally  does 
so ;  and,  when  a  murmuria  developed,  it  has 
a  different  character.  For  instance,  when 
the  mitral  valve  or  orifice  is  diseased,  so  as 
to  permit  regurgitation,  a  bruit  do  soufflet 
will  be  heard  at  the  period  of  the  ventri- 
cular systole,  which  quite  obscures  the 
normal  first  sound  of  the  heart ;  when  the 
aortic  valves  permit  regurgitation,  a  bruit 
de  soufflet  is  audible  at  the  period  of  the 
ventricular  diastole,  which  likewise  obscures 
thenormalsecondsoundof  the  heart.  Butthe 
two  murmurs  are  very  different :  that  which 
accompanies  mitral  regurgitation  is  loud, 
strong,  and  blowing  ;  that  which  accompa- 
nies aortic  regurgitation  is  soft,  feeble,  and 
whispering,  because  the  force  with  which 
the  blood  is  propelled  out  of  the  left  ventricle 
is  so  much  greater  than  that  with  which  it 
enters  the  same  ventricle. 

Two  or  more  of  the  conditions  described 
above  are  not  unfrequently  combined  in 


*  Cvcloped.  of  Pract.  Med.,  art.  Pregnancy, 
t  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xrii.  1896. 


the  same  subject ;  and  we  may  have  a 
murmur  taking  the  place  of,  or  obscuring 
both  sounds  of  the  heart ;  or  the  bruit  de 
soufflet  may  pass  into  a  sawing,  rasping, 
or  musical  murmur;  or,  finally,  the  val- 
vular disease  may  be  complicated  with  an 
aiuemic  state  of  the  system,  by  which  the 
difficulty  of  the  diagnosis  is  sometimes 
considerably  increased. 

Bruit  de  toufflet  at  the  right  tide  of  the 
heart.-— Th»  foregoing  remarks  have  refe- 
rence, more  particularly,  to  bruit  de 
soufflet  developed  at  the  left  side  of 
the  heart:  in  fact,  this  abnormal  sound 
is  very  rare  at  the  right  side  of  the 
organ,  because  the  force  with  which  the 
blood  enters  or  is  expelled  from  the  right 
ventricle  is  generally  too  feeble  to  generate 
a  murmur ;  while  valvular  disease  at  this 
side  of  the  heart  is  uncommon.  Dr.  Clan- 
dinning*  has  shown,  from  statistics  in  100 
cases,  that  valvular  disease  is  sixteen  times 
more  frequent  at  the  left  than  at  the  right 
side  of  the  heart.  When  we  consider,  too, 
that  in  cases  of  anaemia  the  murmur  ia 
limited  to  the  left  side,  and  that  murmurs 
from  regurgitation  are  never,  or  scarcely 
ever,  produced  at  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  we  can  understand  why  bruit  de 
soufflet  should  be  so  rare  at  this  side.  For 
instance,  mitral  regurgitation  is  one  of  the 
most  frequent  causes  of  bruit  de  soufflet  at 
the  left  side  of  the  heart:  on  the  other 
hand,  tricuspid  regurgitation  is  even  more 
frequent ;  but  it  is  not  accompanied  by  any 
morbid  sound,  and  is  usually  recognised 
by  another  sign,— viz.  jugular  pulsation.  • 
Again,  aortic  regurgitation  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  a  murmur  at  the  left  side  of  the 
heart,  but  •  very  uncommon  cause  of  a 
murmur  at  the  pulmonary  orifice.  "  I  be- 
lieve (Dr.  Hopef  observes)  diastolic  mur- 
mur of  the  pulmonic  valves  to  be  exceed- 
ingly rare  from  disease  of  the  valves  them- 
selves, as  I  have  never  met  with  a  case,  or 
been  able  to  find  one  recorded."  "  From 
a  rude  numerical  calculation  (he  adds)  de- 
duced from  the  cases  that  I  have  seen,  I 
should  think  that  there  would  be  at  least 
thirty  chances  to  one  against  a  murmur 
connected  with  the  semilunar  valves  being; 
seated  in  the  pulmonic  set." 

Although  the  second  sound  at  the  right 
Bide  of  the  heart  is  scarcely  ever  converted 
into  a  murmur,  owing  to  regurgitation 
through  the  sigmoid  valves  of  the  pulmo- 
nary artery,  this  sound  is  sometimes  altered, 
augmented,  or  rendered  sharper,  owing  to 
hypertrophy  with  dilatation  of  the  right 
ventricle,  consequent  upon  disease  of  the 
mitral  valve,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by 
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Skoda  and  Zehetmayer.*  According  to 
Skoda,  when  the  left  auriculo-Tentrioolar 
valve  permit*  regurgitation,  the  seoond  sound 
at  the  pulmonary  orifice  becomes  more  in- 
tense, or  sharper;  which  he  aiplama  by 
the  impeded  circulation  through  the  lungs 
reacting  upon  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  blood  in  the 
distended  pulmonary  artery  reacts  with 
unusual  force  upon  the  sigmoid  valves  of 
this  vessel.  He  is  even  of  opinion  that, 
from  this  augmentation  of  the  second  sound 
at  the  pulmonary  orifice,  we  might  diag- 
nose disease  of  the  mitral  valve  or  orifice 
previous  to  any  abnormal  sound  being 
heard  at  it.  Zehetmayer  considers  that 
this  phenomenon  is  never  absent  in  oases 
of  mitral  regurgitation,  and  that  the  diag- 
nosis of  the  latter  cannot  be  positively 
made  unless  it  is  likewise  perceived. 

A  murmur  at  the  pulmonary  orifice,  or 
in  the  pulmonary  artery,  accompanying  the 
ventricular  systole  and  the  first  sound,  is 
less  rare  than  any  murmur  at  the  right 
aide  of  the  heart.  It  seldom,  however,  de- 
pends upon  disease  of  the  sigmoid  valves ; 
in  general  it  arises  from  the  presence  of  a 
tumor,  or  from  a  diseased  lung  compressing 
the  pulmonary  artery.  Br.  Hope  relates  a 
ease  in  which  an  aneurism  at  the  origin  of 
the  aorta  compressed  the  pulmonary  ori- 
fice, and  contributed  to  produce  a  systolic 
murmur;  and  another,  where  extensive 
ossification  of  the  pulmonary  artery  gave 
rise  likewise  to  one.  Dr.  Elliotson  met 
with  two  cases  where  portions  of  cartilage 
in  the  pericardium  pressed  upon  and  con- 
tracted the  pulmonary  artery  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  murmur.  The  other  circumstances 
under  which  a  bruit  de  souffiet  is  deve- 
loped in  the  pulmonary  artery  or  its 
branches,  owing  to  disease  of  the  lungs, 
have  been  already  mentioned. 

Conclusion*  from  the  pretence  of  bruit 
de  eovfflet. 

The  value  of  bruit  de  souffiet  as  a  sign  of 
disease  of  the  valves  or  orifices  of  the  heart, 
depends — 

1st.  Upon  the  period  of  the  heart's  action 
at  which  it  occurs. 

2d.  Upon  the  situation  at  which  it  is 
best  marked. 

8d.  Upon  its  character  or  tone. 

4th.  Upon  its  being  constantly  present 
or  not. 

In  organic  disease  of  the  valves  and  ori- 
fices of  the  heart,  bruit  de  souffiet  is  in  a 
great  measure  limited  to  the  left  side  of 
the  organ,  and  has  its  seat  either  at  the 
aortic  or  mitral  orifice.  When  it  replaces 
the  first  sound  of  the  heart,  it  depends,  in 
almost  all  cases,  either  upon  obstructive 
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disease  of  the  aortic  orifice,  or  regurgitant 
disease  of  the  mitral  orifice.  When  it 
occurs  at  the  period  of  the  ventricular 
diastole,  and  of  the  seoond  sound  of  the 
heart,  it  almost  always  has  its  cause  in  a 
state  of  the  aortic  valves  permitting  regur- 
gitation. When  bruit  de  souffiet  accom- 
panies both  the  systole  and  the  diastole  of 
the  ventricles,  it  may  have  its  cause  either 
in  obstructive  disease  of  the  aortic  orifice, 
combined  with  a  state  of  its  valves  per* 
mitting  regurgitation ;  or  in  the  mit  ral  and 
aortic  valves,  both  permitting  regurgita- 
tion. 

The  first  sound  of  the  heart  is  not  un- 
frequently  replaced  by  bruit  de  souffiet 
when  no  disease  of  the  valves  or  orifices 
exists;  but  a  murmur  is  never  heard  at 
the  period  of  the  second  sound  of  the  heart, 
unless  in  cases  of  disease.  A  murmur  at 
the  right  side  of  the  heart  is,  as  has  already 
been  observed,  extremely  rare ;  and,  when 
it  is  heard,  it  will  be  found  to  depend  more 
frequently  upon  disease  of  other  parts  than 
of  the  valves  or  orifices  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle. 

The  situation  in  which  murmurs  deve- 
loped at  each  orifice  of  the  heart  are  best 
heard,  together  with  the  other  characters 
belonging  to  them,  will  be  most  conve- 
niently considered  when  I  come  to  describe 
the  symptoms  belonging  to  diseased  states 
of  the  individual  valves. 


CASS  Or  CHBOICIC  GLANDEE8  IN  MAN. 

A  man,  aged  twenty-three  years,  had  the 
charge  of  three  gland ered  horses  for  six 
months.  Two  or  three  months  subse- 
quently he  began  to  suffer  from  stuffing  of 
the  nostrils,  and  discharge  of  thick  yellow 
matter,  with  tightness  of  breathing.  About 
ten  months  later,  a  small  tumor  appeared 
on  the  arm  over  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  j 
it  continued  to  increase  in  size  for  three 
months,  burst  spontaneously,  and  was  healed 
in  about  three  months  afterwards.  At  this 
time  the  discharge  from  the  nose,  which 
had  diminished,  again  increased,  and  a 
tumor,  of  the  size  of  a  small  pigeon's  egg, 
formed  over  the  orifice  of  the  left  lachrymal 
sac,  burst,  and  left  a  fistulous  orifice.  The 
same  then  occurred  on  the  right  side. 

The  disease  was  considered  to  be  of  a 
strumous  nature,  and  iodide  of  potassium 
was  given  ;  but  its  progress  was  unin- 
fluenced. Portions  of  the  nasal  bones 
were  exfoliated,  and  the  patient  became 
emaciated.  In  1849,  he  was  admitted  into 
the  hospital  of  Louvain.  The  disease  con- 
tinued its  course,  and  the  patient  shortly 
sank  from  fever,  diarrhoea,  too.  Sus. — La 
Prtttt  Midicale.  x 
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The  principal  events  demanding  con- 
sideration m  repair  and  inflammation 
are, — i.  The  accumulation  of  lymph  or 
cell-particles,  and,  2.  The  manner  in 
which  the  coats  of  the  existing  blood- 
vessels  are  altered,  so  that  blood,  flow- 
ing in  a  multitude  of  new  vessels,  esta- 
blishes cell-growth  without  effusion  or 
loss  of  its  red  particles.  The  latter 
phenomenon  might  occur  in  two  sup- 
posable  ways — either  by  extension  of  the 
coats  of  the  vessels  through  the  newly 
appearing  lymph-bed,  or  by  openings 
©fleeted  in  them  becoming  continuous 
with  the  new  vessels.  What  are  the 
facta  bearing  upon  these  alternatives? 

We  have  seen  school-boys  wind  a 
piece  of  twine  tightly  around  the  finger, 
forcing  the  blood  with  great  pressure 
into  its  extremity, — they  have  allowed 
the  string  to  remain  on  for  some  time, 
and,  upon  its  removal,  there  did  not 
follow  any  effusion  or  subcutaneous 
haemorrhage.  A  very  vascular  nsevus 
may  be  firmly  pressed  so  as  to  drive 
almost  all  the  blood  out  of  its  vessels, 
upon  the  return  of  which  none  of  them 
are  found  to  have  been  ruptured.  The 
new  bloodvessels  traversing  a  lymph  or 
granulation  structure,  would  not  for  an 
instant  bear  the  1000th  part  of  any  such 
treatment  without  rupture  and  oblitera- 
tion. Moreover,  we  can  seldom  succeed 
in  injecting  the  new  vessels  of  very 
recent  lymph,  on  account  of  their  soft- 
ness or  incoberency.  These  facts  seem 
incompatible  with  the  supposition  that 
the  new  vessels  which  appear  in  repair 
or  inflammation  are  formed  by  an  ex- 
tension of  the  coats  of  the  pre-existing 
ones,  and,  in  the  course  of  our  re- 
searches, we  have  seen  nothing  to  lead 
to  such  a  conclusion :  on  the  contrary, 
the  coats  of  newly  formed  vessels  have 
always  appeared  altogether  different 
from  those  of  the  older  ones.  The 
forme/  are  pulpy,  soft,  inelastic,  and 
composed  of  colourless  cells ;  the  latter 
tough,  elastic,  and  fibrous.   And  not 


only  is  this  the  case,  but  it  has  more- 
over appeared,  so  far  from  the  new  ves- 
sels partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  old, 
that  the  old  become  assimilated  to  the 
'  conditions  of  the  new.  But  let  us  exa- 
mine, first,  respecting  the  accumulation 
of  the  lymph  particles. 

The  prevailing  doctrine  with  respect 
to  effusion  of  lymph  and  accumulation 
of  lymph  particles  appears  to  be  this : — 
that  effusion  of  lymph  takes  place  by  a 
species  of  transudation  or  exosmosis 
through  the  coats  of  the  vessels,  and 
that  lymph  particles  arise  from  "  germs'* 
in  the  fluid,  which  grow  first  as  "  nu- 
clei," and  then  as  "  cells,"  these  being 
developed  "as  in  a  blastema."  This 
account  explains  nothing  as  regards  the 
principal  and  second -mentioned  topic 
of  the  investigation,  inasmuch  as  no- 
thing is  affirmed  respecting  any  change 
in  the  coats  of  the  vessels, — a  change 
that  must  of  necessity  take  place  for 
blood  to  flow  into  new  channels.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  fluid 
element  of  blood  under  various  circum- 
stances transudes  the  coats  of  the  ves- 
sels,— simple  effusion, — the  coats  of  the 
vessels  remaining,  their  elements  con- 
tinuing, their  form  unchanged.  Nor 
do  we  assume  to  deny  the  possibility  of 
cell  particles  being  developed  in  the 
effused  fluid  "  as  in  a  blastema."  But 
we  contend  that  the  fact  has  never  been 
proved,  resting  only  on  assumption. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  of  the 
senses  is  not  to  be  repudiated,  to  the 
effect  that,  after  irritation,  lymph,  and 
lymph  particles  from  the  blood,  accu- 
mulate on  the  inside  of  the  irritated 
vessels  Having  examined  the  changes 
produced  in  the  vessels  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva in  purulent  ophthalmia,  we  have 
found  their  coats  altered,  swollen,  thick- 
ened, and  made  pulpy, — brought  nearly 
to  the  condition  of  embrvoniform  ves- 
sels by  the  interposition  of  cell  particles 
among  'he  natural  fibrous  elenients,-*- 
and  these  have  extended  from  the  inner- 
most boundary  of  the  vessels  where  they 
touched  the  stream  of  blood  to  then- 
outermost  border.*  A  change  of  the 
same  kind  occurs  in  the  vessels  of  the 
gums  when  thev  become  soft  and 
spongy;  and  in  ulceration  where  vessels 
bleed  upon  the  slightest  touch,  the  blood 
which  escapes  containing  an  unusual 
abundance  of  colourless  cell-particles. 
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It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  the 
prosecution  of  onr  present  purpose,  to 
determine  the  question,  whether,  and 
to  what  extent,  lymph  particles  are 
generated,  as  in  a  blastema, in  the  effused 
fluid  otUnde  the  Teasels;  or  whether, 
and  to  what  extent,  they  accumulate  on 
inter  kmd*  by  separation  from  the  blood 
within.  We  hold  to  our  conclusions 
upon  this  point;  and  the  facts  upon 
which  they  are  based  have  elsewhere 
been  discussed.  It  is  sufficient  that  it 
be  granted  that  cell  particles  surround 
and  invest  the  coats  of  established  ves- 
sels before  new  vessels  appear. 

The  inquiry  proposed,  then,  is  with 
respect  to  the  agents  which  effect  the 
alterations  in  the  older  vessels  neces- 
sary for  the  establishment  of.  new  vas- 
cular lymph-growth,  and  to  the  opening 
out  of  communications  between  cohe- 
rent and  tough-walled  vessels  (those  of 
areolar  tissue,  for  example),  and  the 
soft,  inelastic  new  ones  (those  of  repair 
and  inflammation,  of  lymph  fabrics  and 

raulations).   The  evidence  required 
the  investigation  has  already,  to  a 
great  extent,  been  made  known. 

In  the  present  state  of  opinion,  how- 
ever, we  begin  with  two  preliminary 
propositions,  which  may  be  safely 
affirmed— 1.  That  new  blood-vessels, 
traversing  freshly-accumulated  lymph, 
can  make  their  appearance  only  after 
some  change  (or  opening)  has  been 
made  in  the  coats  of  the  pre-established 
vessels;  2.  That  wherever  lymph-par- 
ticles are  accumulated,  there  some 
species  of  vital  action,  of  growth,  nu- 
trition, secretion,  or  absorption,  is 
going  on. 

In  the  first  period  of  repair,  tbe  action 
is  from  blooa  to  the  texture :  there  is 
effusion,  lymph-particles  accumulate, 
new  Wood-vessels  and  embryoniform 
growths  appear.  There  is  deposition 
and  swelling.  In  the  second  stage  of 
repair,  the  continued  accumulation  of 
lymph-particles  ceases,  cell- growth  is 
arrested,  a  great  many  of  tbe  new  ves- 
sels disappear,  fibrous  consolidation 
ensues,  sua  redundant  material  is  re- 
moved. There  is  absorption,  and  swell- 
ing subsides.  Here  are  not  simply 
two  stages  or  two  periods  of  one  thing, 
but  two  distinct  things.  At  first  there 
is  clearly  an  assemblage  of  matter  and 
forces  incompatible  with  the  welfare  of 
established  forms,  which,  considered  in 
themselves,  without  reference  to  what 
may  ultimately  appear,  constitute  no 


reparative  process  at  alL  quite  the  con- 
trary :  the  action  observed  during  the 
first  four  or  six  days,  of  a  process  of 
repair,  by  simple  continuation,  becomes 
morbid.  The  truly  reparative  part  of 
the  process  commences,  not  whilst 
lymph-growth  is  in  progress,  but  when 
it  ceases ;  when  the  specific  type,  the 
fibrous  form,  of  the  containing  texture 
of  the  blood  appears.  Such  being  the 
case,  the  first  period  of  repair  giving 
birth  to  unnatural  growth,  is  morbid; 
and  therefore,  whatever  may  be  con- 
cluded from  our  inquiry,  applies  not 
only  to  the  first  penod  of  repair,  but 
also  to  inflammation.  Forasmuch  aa 
there  does  not  appear  any  necessity  for 
gatamsse  a  difference  in  the  forces  in 
operation,  or  in  tbe  agents  employed  in 
the  one  and  in  the  other. 

Now,  deposition  and  abtorptum, 
growth  and  destruction,  cannot  be  sup- 
posed in  progress  together,  at  tbe  same- 
spot,  and  at  the  same  time,  if  we  speak  • 
of  the  same  matter  or  the  same  thing; 
bnt  with  respect  to  two  distinct  things 
there  are  numerous  facts  in  the  economy 
of  the  living  body — physiological  and 
pathological, — proving  that  these  two 
actions  may  be  and  arc  concurrent 
The  alimentary  mucous  membrane  is 
both  an  absorbing  and  an  excreting 
surface — so  ia  the  skin.  There  are 
times  when  the  elements  of  food  are 
passing  into  tbe  circulation  from  the 
intestine,  concurrently  with  elements  of 
secretion  which  are  passing  out  from 
it  The  influence  of  cantharides,  from 
a  blister-plaster,  is  frequently  exer- 
cised through  the  medium  of  absorp- 
tion, upon  the  urinary  organs,  at  the 
time  when  there  is  a  copious  discharge 
or  effusion  from  tbe  vessels  of  the  ab- 
sorbing surface.  One  species  of  matter 
deposited  or  accumulating,  another  ab- 
sorbed or  taken  away.  Many  other 
medicinal  substances  are  well  known  to 
be  absorbed  and  carried  away  in  the 
circulating  fluid  under  similar  condi- 
tions. The  substance  of  a  necrosed 
bone  is  in  part  absorbed  and  taken  away 
whilst  new  bone  is  forming.  In  the 
lung,  blood  absorbs  from  the  air  ele- 
ments which  renovate  its  properties, 
and  at  the  same  time  gives  off  a  va- 
porous exhalation,  incompatible  with 
its  arterial  character  and  constitution. 
All  these  we  conceive  to  be  examples  of 
the  concurrence  of  absorption  and  de- 
position. 

But  the  phenomena  which  come 
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nearest  to  those,  the  nature  and  agents 
of  which  we  would  fain  discover,  are 
comprehended  under  the  terms  abscess 
and  ulceration,  In  an  abscess  there  is 
plainly  absorption  of  the  surrounding 
tissues  at  the  time  pus  is  accumulating ; 
and  in  ulcers  the  pre-established  tex- 
tures disappear,  whilst  discharges  are 
flowing  away.  In  an  abscess  there  is 
tumor  or  swelling,  not  because  deposi- 
tion or  the  generation  of  cell-forms  is 
the  sole  phenomenon,  but  because  the 
new  matter  being  confined,  its  accumu- 
lation forms  the  most  prominent  ap- 
pearance ;  in  ulceration  the  new  matter 
is  not  confined,  but  being  too  inco- 
herent to  retain  a  form,  it  falls  away 
and  is  discharged,  whereupon  the  loss 
and  disintegration  of  the  original  tex- 
ture becomes  the  most  striking  effect 
The  appearances,  therefore,  are  widely 
different;  but  in  both  the  same  two 
physiological  actions  are  concurrent, 
cell-particles  accumulating,  andpre- 
establiahed  forms  disappearing.  When 
a  deep  abscess  makes  its  way  to  the 
surface  and  bursts,  not  only  the  skin, 
but  multitudes  of  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  skin,  become  gradually  thinner  and 
thinner,  until  at  length  their  continuity 
is  broken  without  hemorrhage.  Such 
a  phenomenon  as  this  cannot  be  re 
ferred  to  the  action  of  absorbent  vessels 
brought  into  play  by  the  influence  of 
pressure,  for  this  must  be  equal  on  all 
sides  of  the  abscess,  whereas  absorption 
of  established  textures,  and  obliteration 
of  blood-vessels,  is  determined  chiefly  in 
one  direction,  that  which  is  shortest  to  the 
nearest  surface  and  safest  for  the  patient 
Again,  when  ulceration  is  destroying 
the  natural  textures,  it  will  often  sever 
blood-vessels  of  considerable  size  with- 
out any  bleeding.  Loss  of  blood  from 
ulceration  is  the  exception,  and  not  the 
rule.  Here,  then,  we  have  more  than 
a  simple  concurrence  of  deposition 
with  absorption ;  for  aprovidentlyraph- 
growth  closes  and  heals  the  ends  of  the 
dissevered  vessels  in  the  midst  of  an 
otherwise  destructive  process.  These 
phenomena  bear  the  stamp  of  cell- 
agency;  and,  as  each  cell,  though  a 
microscopic,  is  nevertheless  a  whole  or 
individual  organism,  so  mixed  changes 
occur — deposition  and  absorption  — 
within  microscopic  areas,  which,  by  the 
congregation  of  cells,  are  effected  with 
greater  celerity.  The  inference  here 
seems  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  in 
chronic  scrofulous  abscess,  where  ab- 


sorption or  thinning  away  of  the  super- 
jacent integument  comes  to  a  stand, 
the  cell-particles  it  contains  are  found 
broken,  collapsed,  irregular  in  figure, 
and  evidently  effete  "  unhealthy  pus 
whereas  in  an  acute  abscess,  where  the 
process  of  absorption  of  pre-established 
structure  is  almost  as  active  as  the  de- 
position of  the  new  material,  the  cell- 
particles  are  round,  plump,  and  unrup- 
tured, constituting  "  laudable  or  healthy 
pus" — a  matter  clearly  only  a  short  way 
removed  from  lymph,  and  this  more  by 
the  greater  abundance  of  cell-particles 
than  by  any  other  feature  of  difference. 
Arguing  from  these  facts,  the  accumu- 
lation of  cell-forms  is  no  bar  to  the  ab- 
sorption of  pre-established  textures. 
On  the  contrary,  the  essential  pheno- 
menon of  inflammation  appears  to  be 
the  appearance  of  cell-particles,  upon 
and  surrounding  the  coats  of  the  ves- 
sels, which  displace  the  fibrous  ele- 
ments. And,  in  the  absence  of  any 
more  direct  proof  upon  the  subject 
we  must  conclude  that  where  new 
blood-vessels  are  about  to  appear,  the 
coats  of  the  old  ones  are  previously 
altered,  their  fibrous  elements  absorbed 
or  removed ;  so  that  they  come  to  par- 
take, and  at  length  to  be  constituted  of, 
the  elements  of  the  lymph-material  in 
which  the  new  vessels  will  appear; 
these  replacing  elements  being  the 
accumulated  lymph-particles, — and  this 
whether  the  accumulation  has  accrued 
outside  the  vessels  by  generation,  "as 
in  a  blastema,"  or  insid*  by  deposition 
from  the  blood,  or  partly  by  the  one 
process,  and  partly  by  the  other.  Br 
these  operations — accumulation  of  cell- 
forms  and  absorption  of  fibrous-forms — 
blood-vessels  are  prepared  for  the  for- 
mation of  new  vascular  tissue. 

And  it  is  to  this  change  in  blood- 
vessels, when  their  fibrous  ooats  are 
infiltrated,  and  more  or  less  completely 
supplanted  by  cell-particles,  that  we 
have  applied  the  term  retrograde  meta- 
morphosis, from  its  analogy  to  certain 
changes  and  transformations  well  known 
to  prevail  in  vegetable  structure.  The 
containing-texture  of  the  blood,  prior 
to  the  appearance  of  new  vascular 
growth,  truly  receding  from  its  specific 
or  concluded  form  or  quality  to  its  pri- 
mitive or  embryoniform  condition; 
whereupon  new  blood-vessels  form,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  laws  and  provisions 
as  prevail  in  the  embryo-mass  origi- 
nally.  And  the  readiness  or  facility 
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with  which  this  retrogradation  occurs, 
and  the  speed  with  which  new  vessels 
appear,  would  seem  to  constitute  no 
mean  part  of  the  evidence  of  our  con- 
clusion, that  blood  forma  its  own  oon- 
tainmg- texture,  bloodvessels  being  corre- 
latives of  the  colourless  elements  of 
Hood.  In  the  first  period  of  repair  we 
regard  this  (the  inflammatory  process) 
with  reference  to  the  second  period, 
when  the  containing-texture  of  the 
blood  re  assumes  its  normal  form  and 
characters  unaided  by  medical'  art;  but 
in  morbid  inflammation  we  anxiously 
desire  to  stop  it,  from  the  uncertainty  of 
the  extent  to  which  it  may  go. 

Upon  this  interpretation  we  have  evi- 
dence of  two  kinds  of  deposition,  and 
two  kinds  of  absorption;  the  one  cha 
zacteristio  of  the  first  period  of  repair, 
the  other  of  the  second  period  of  repair, 
er  of  the  cure  of  inflammation.  In 
the  first,  cells  accumulate,  and  the  spe- 
cific form  of  tbe  containing-texture  of 
the  blood  disappears:  new  blood-vessels 
and  new  cell-growths  arising.  In  the 
second,  ceil  forms,  cell-growths,  and  most 
of  the  bloodvessels  administering  to 
them,  disappear,  are  absorbed  or -abo- 
lished, the  specific  form  of  the  con- 
taining texture  of  the  blood  at  the  same 
time  being  re-deposited  or  restored. 
Thus  we  have  the  clearest  proof  that 
•an  be  furnished  of  antagonistic  forces. 
The  welfare  or  permanence  of  embryo- 
niform  cell-growth  excludes  the  normal 
fibrous  structural  type  of  the  contain- 
ing-texture of  the  blood ; — the  welfare 
or  establishment  of  this,  on  the  other 
hand,  excludes  the  cell-growth :  that  is 
to  say,  the  luxuriance  of  adventitious 
cell-growth  is  destructive  of  natural 
forms,  the  reappearance  of  natural 
forms  destructive  of  such  cell-growth. 

The  first  period  of  repair  (the  esta- 
blishment of  cell  or  embryoniform 
growth),  is  necessary  to  the  second, 
(the  restoration  or  reappearance  of  the 
fibrous  type), — in  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  original  growth ;  but  can  be 
considered  as  a  healing  operation  only 
in  the  same  sense  that  the  embryo- 
structure,  which  may  be  obliterated  by 
a  touch,  is  a  chicken  or  a  man.  Results, 
in  all  these  cases,  are  coming  forward, 
which  at  length  establish  a  concluded 

rln  the  meantime,  we  cannot  de- 
the  perfect  by  the  qualities  of  the 
incomplete,  and  say  that  the  first  period 
of  repair  is  a  healing  operation. 
It  appears,  then,  that  at  all  periods 


of  life  blood  may  be  determined  in 
unusual  quantity  to  any  part  of  the 
body  upon  irritation  applied  to  its  con- 
taining-texture. This,  if  the  blood- 
vessels undergo  no  essential  change,  is 
simple  congestion,  or,  to  use  the  tech- 
nical phrase,  hyperemia:  it  becomes 
inflammation  when  cell-forms  accumu- 
late, and  the  coats  of  the  vessels  are 
losing  their  concluded  form.  Under 
various  circumstances  effusions  also 
take  place:  these  are  simple  if  tbe 
bloodvessels  maintain  then:  normal 
constitution ;  but  inflammatory,  if  cell- 
forms  are  supplanting  fibrous  elements.* 
Inflammation  and  organisation  are  ac- 
cepted terms,  and-  they  comprehend  two 
distinct  classes  of  facts.  We  refer  orr 
ganisation  to  an  antecedent  power  or 
force,  and  call  it "  germ- force,"  "organic 
hfe,"  &c.  But,  with  respect  to  inflam- 
mation, we  are  not  in  the  same  logical 
position;  for  we  use  the  word  some- 
times in  the  sense  of  an  agent ;  at  others, 
as  merely  expressing  the  phenomena. 
Thus,  we  are  apt  to  say  that  inflamma- 
tion does  this  or  that,  and  also  that  it 
consists  in  this  or  that  Now  it  is  per- 
fectly allowable,  in  a  philosophical  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject,  if  we  refer  organi- 
sation to  an  antecedent  force,  to  do  Che 
same  for  that  class  of  phenomena  com- 
prehended under  the  term-  inflamma- 
tion^ 

But  we  confine  ourselves  to  a  simple 
statement  of  the  phenomena.  The  ele- 
ments of  blood,  under  normal  circum- 
stances, are  subject  to  the  forces  which 
are  operative  in  organisation  and  natu- 
ral growth ;  but  in  inflammation,  or  the 
first  period  of  repair,  they  emerge  from 
this  subserviency,  and  establish  em- 
bryonic, and  therefore  retrograde  forms 
of  growth.  These,  in  a  process  of  re- 
pair, are  limited  in  extent  and  continu- 
ance, conforming  in.  due  time  to  the 
laws  of  natural  growth :  but,  in  inflam- 
matory and  scrofulous  disease,  they 
spread  and  are  persistent,  prevailing 
over  the  forces  which  govern  and  sus- 
tain the  concluded  type,  or  the  fibrous 
form  of  the  containing-texture  of  the 
blood. 

In  inflammation,  abortive  repair,  and 
scrofulous  disease,  there  is  ample  room 
for  speculation  whether  the  inherent 
organising  force  is  too  weak  or  inade- 


•  Illustrative  facta  are  detailed  in  our  work 
On  Healthy  and  Diseased  Structure,  p.  284. 

t  Upon  this  point  see  Wheweil  14  On  the  In- 
ductive Sciences,"  quoted  p.  90,  supra. 
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aoatem  some  absolute '  sense,  or  rela- 
tively only  to  an  increased  energy  on 
the  part  at  the  elements  of  blood.  This 
is  the  question  substantially  at  issue 
when  we  speak  of  asthenic  inflamma- 
tion, poverty  of  blood,  and  scrofulous 
diathesis.  Chemical  investigations  here 
come  in  aid ;  but  we  think  it  must  be 
allowed  that  variations  in  the  consti- 
tuents of  blood  and  the  secretions, 
within  the  limits  of  health,  are  too  wide 
for  chemical  analysis  yet  to  be  our  guide 
in  practical  medicine. 

As  regards  the  term  retrograde  meta- 
morphosis.— In  the  "  scale  of  organisa 
tion,"  animal  bodies  which  have  bones 
rank  higher  than  those  with  only  fibrous 
textures,  and  these  higher  than  the  cor- 
puscular or  cell-textures,  which  are 
esteemed  the  lowest  But  the  elements 
of  the  lowest  forms  of  organisation — 
viz.,  cells — rank  higher  in  the  scale  of 
vitality  than  any  element  of  fibrous, 
tendinous,  or  osseous  tissue.  Every 
call  is  a  whole  organism ;  whereas 
bones,  tendons,  fibrous  textures,  and 
blood-vessels,  can  be  parts  only  of  a 
whole.  In  the  highest,  and  in  all  the 
intermediate  forms  of  living  beings 
between  the  lowest  and  the  highest, 
title  particular  substance  of  the  se- 
creting organs — the  liver,  kidneys,  Ac, 
the  most  energetic  portions  of  the  brain 
and  of  the  blood — consist  of  cell-or- 
ganisms; and  it  is  evident,  from  all  the 
nets  of  the  case,  that  a  broad  distinc- 
tion must  be  preserved  between  ele- 
ments of  form  and  elements  of  vital 
motion.  The  former  have  the  lowest — 
the  latter  the  highest  vitality.  Bones, 
fibrous-textures,  skin,  and  vasoular- 
tiasuo,  dearly  "  degenerate"  when  they 
become  supplanted  by  particles  of 
lymph  or  pus,  inasmuch  as  their  form 
and  organisation  are  lost  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  replacing  matter,  soft 
and  incoherent  though  it  is,  can  be  said 
to  be  "degraded"  only  in  a  certain 
sense;  for  every  corpuscle  which  is 
effective  in  the  lymph  er  pus  has,  far 
more  "vital  energy'  than  any  portion 
of  the  ministerial  textures  they  sup- 
plant Hence  the  term  retrograde  me- 
tamorphosis refers,  not  to  vital  proper- 
ties, but  to  oondition  or  form.  And  be 
it  remembered,  that  "  life  is  made  ma- 
nifest to  us,  not  by  form,  but  by  acts. 
It  cannot  therefore,  be  considered  as 
an  attribute  of  uniform  character  or  un- 
changing intensity."  And,  jugding  of 
the  intensity  of  life  by  the  prominence 


of  the  effect*,  there  is  far  mow  of  Mfb  in. 
an  acute  abscess  or  ulcer  than  in  the 
natural  structures  they  supplant,  out  it 
is  not  of  the  kind  or  coordinated  to  the 
species  required.  The  gradual  accumu- 
lation of  pus  in  spite  of  many  opposing 
forces  of  a  physical  kind—its  determi- 
nation, as  it  were,  to  push  aside  and 
thin  away  opposing  obstacles — are 
phenomena  of  hfe :  and  we  witness  here 
an  exhibition  of  forces  analogous  to 
those  which  enable  the  tender  plumule 
of  the  pjsnt  to  upturn  a  giant  clod  of 
earth.  The  organised  textures  repro- 
ducible by  the  process  of  repair,  and 
which  appear  in  the  products  of  a  cured 
inflammation  or  scrofulous  disease, 
hold  no  very  high  place  in  the  acts  of 
life.  Bones  are  merely  crutches  4bv 
support  and  are  notoriously  modelled 
and  channelled  by  the  softer  tissues; 
tendons  are  simply  cords  attaching  the 
motor-tissue  to  the  bones ;  and  vascu- 
lar-tissue is  subordinate  in  natural,  and 
even  in  unnatural  growth,  to  the  parti- 
cular substance — the  parenchyma  of  the 
organ.  For  if  the  brain-substance  be 
malformed  or  deficient  its  vascular- 
tissue  and  its  bones  are  generally  mal- 
formed and  deficient  likewise ;  and,  in 
monstrous  growth,  if  brain-substance 
be  unnaturally  evolved,  exceeding  the 
specific  bulk,  its  vascular-tissue  ie  unna- 
turally expanded  also ;  and,  moreover, 
the  bones  of  the  skull  are  abnormally 
expanded,  and  their  number,  too,  is 
much  increased. 

Thus  we  return  to  the  high  signifi- 
cance of  em bryological  researches,  where 
sentient  and  motor  forms  are  the  first 
moulded ;  and  being  so,  blood  appears. 
After  these  follow  the  con tai Ding-texture 
of  the  blood ;  and,  lastly,  tendinous  and 
osseous  structures ; — all  in  subservience 
to  the  leading  forms,  and  these  last  again 
subservient  to  the  "  power"  inherent  in 
the  "  germ."  If  this  be  crippled  in  the 
evolution  of  sentient-matter,  vasenlar- 
tissue,  tendons,  and  bones,  conform  to 
the  deficiency.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  nervous  centre  luxuriate  in  growth, 
vascular-tissue  and  bone  luxuriate  with 
it  If  the  "  germ-power"  be  so  much 
blighted  that  the  leading  forma  (spinal 
cord  and  cerebral  ganglia)  be  not 
moulded,  blood  does  not  appear.  Blood 
not  appearing,  there  can  be  no  vascular 
tissue ;  and  without  this  there  can  be 
neither  tendons  nor  bone. 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  conclusion 
that  bone  is  a  metamorphosed  form  of 
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■vascular-tissue,  that  if  either  a  wing  or  a 
leg  of  the  embryo- chiok,  when  first  bud- 
ding forth  on  the  fifth  day,  or  either  of 
the  extremities  of  the  human  embryo, 
when  these  are  not  much  larger  than  a 
mustard- seed,  be  gently  compressed  be- 
tween two  slips  of  glass,  and  examined 
with  a  microscope,  all  the  bones  will  be 
aeensymmetricauyarningedandmoulded 
to  their  proper  shape  before  any  blood 
or  blood-Teasels  can  be  seen  near  them : 
and,  in  our  figs.  i.  and  ii.,  p.  194,  the 
dorsal  plates  are  shown  as  existing  at 
the  fortieth  and  fiftieth  hour  of  incuba- 
tion. These  facts,  which  might  be  sup- 
posed to  militate  against,  do  in  truth 
serve  to  establish  our  conclusions.  For 
the  substance  thus  shaped  and  moulded 
is  a  germ-mats,  entirely  composed  of  soft 
corpuscles  or  cells.  It  is  not  bone: 
there  is  nothing  hard — nothing  resem- 
bling bone.  Bone-substance  does  not 
appear  until  some  time  after  this  pri- 
mary form  has  been  permeated  in  all 
directions  by  blood  and  vascular  tissue. 
So  that  here,  though  the  form  and  out- 
line of  the  future  member  is  oast  before 
blood  circulates  through  it,  still  ossiftca 
turn  does  not  commence  except  through 
the  agency  of  the  containing-texture  of 
the  blood. 


JATAL  H.SMOKRHAGE  FROM  THE  UMBILICI! B 
IN  NEW-BORN  CHILDREN. 

Is"  two  caws  observed  by  Dr.  Bowditoh 
the  children  died  of  hemorrhage  from  the 
navel  (on  the  twentieth  and  fourteenth 
days  after  birth).  They  were  of  both 
sexes ;  while  males,  according  to  authors 
upon  the  hemorrhagic  tendency,  are  more 
Sable  than  females.  In  both  cases  the 
cord  came  off  quite  well,  and  without  ex- 
ternal injury ;  one  on  the  third,  the  other 
on  the  fifth  day  after  the  hemorrhage  com- 
menced. In  both,  the  parts  seemed  entirely 
cured,  and  presented  no  discharge  for 
several  days  Wore  the  fatal  ooaing  took 
place.  In  both,  all  local  applications  seemed, 
is  a  very  abort  time,  to  excite  rather  than 
to  check  the  disease.  In  both,  very  violent 
aurgical  operations  were  resorted  to  with- 
out the  least  benefit.  Death  took  place  in 
one  on  the  third,  in  the  other  on  the  sixth 
day  after  attack.  One  had  white  dejections 
from  birth ;  both  had  purpuric  extravasa- 
tions and  bloody  dejections  at  last.  At  the 
autopsy  of  one,  disease  of  the  liver  and  non- 
coagulated  blood  were  found ;  no  opening 
or  apparent  disease  about  the  navel  or 
vessels  leading  thereto  was  found. — Ameri- 
em  Journal  of  MtHttai  Science*,  Jan.  1860. 
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NARCOTISM  BY  THE  INHALATION 
OF  VAPOUBS. 

By  Joks  Snow,  M.D. 

[Continued  from  last  vol.  p.  897.] 

Pabt  XTV. 
Chloroform  passes  off  unchanged  from 
the  blood,  in  the  expired  air — Its  de- 
tection in  the  urine — in  the  dead  body 
— in  an  amputated  limb— Remarks  on 
the  process/or  its  detection. 
At  the  end  of  the  last  paper,  reasons 
were  given  for  concluding  that  the 
effects  of  narcotic  vapours  were  not 
due,  as  some  had  supposed,  to  the  hy- 
drogen and  carbon  they  contain,  com- 
bining with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  dis- 
solved in  the  blood ;  and  evidence  was 
adduced  to  show  that  if  such  combi- 
nation do  take  place,  this  would  not 
explain  their  narcotic  action.   It  still 
remained  desirable  to  determine  by  ex- 
periment, if  possible,  whether  these 
bodies  are  decomposed  in  the  system, 
or  pass  off  unchanged  in  die  breath,  or 
in  other  ways.   With  this  view  the  fol- 
lowing experiment  was  performed : — 

Exp.  64. — Ten  minims  of  chloroform 
were  put  into  a  hydrogen  balloon,  hold- 
ing 300  oubio  inches.  The  balloon  was 
filled  up  with  air,  which  I  breathed 
backwards  and  forwards,  in  the  way  in 
which  nitrous  oxide  gas  is  taken,  for 
probably  about  two  minutes.  The 
word  probably  is  used,  because,  after 
observing  the  watch  for  a  minute  and  a 
half,  I  lost  the  recollection  of  what  I 
was  doing,  and  on  recovering  so  as  to 
obs«rve  the  watch  again,  I  found  that 
another  minute  had  elapsed,  and  that 
I  had  carefully  lain  aside  the  balloon 
in  the  meantime.  Half  a  minute  after 
this,  and  three  minutes  after  beginning 
to  inhale,  I  commenced  to  pass  the  ex- 
pired air  throng  1 1  a  tube  of  hard  glass, 
which  was  placed  in  readiness  in  a 
charcoal  fire.  To  the  further  end  of 
the  tube  were  fitted  other  tubes  con- 
necting it  with  two  Woolfe  s  bottles, 
each  containing  a  solution  of  nitrate  «f 
silver.  The  respired  air  was  taken  in 
by  the  nostrils  and  breathed  out  by  the 
mouth,  passing  first  through  the  red 
hot  tube,  and  afterwards  through  the 
solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver.  This 
process  was  continued  for  four  minutes. 
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The  solution  was  rendered  turbid,  more 
especially  that  in  the  first  bottle ;  being 
at  first  white,  but  shortly  afterwards  of 
-a  dark  violet  colour.  At  the  end  of 
twenty-five  minutes  from  the  inhalation, 
and  when  scarcely  any  appreciable 
effect  of  the  chloroform  remained  on' 
the  feelings,  I  again  breathed  the  ex- 
pired air  through  the  red-hot  tube,  the 
Woolfe's  bottles  having  been  removed, 
and  a  small  tube  moistened  inside  with 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  having  been 
attached.  A  slight  precipitate  of  chlo- 
ride of  silver  immediately  appeared  in 
the  tube.  The  precipitate  in  theWooHe's 
bottles  hiving  been  washed  and  dried 
on  the  ' filter,  was  found  to  weigh  1*2 
grain. 

I  have  oa  other  occasions,  after  in- 
haling chloroform,  made  the  expired 
air  to  pass  at  once  through  a  solution 

•  of  nitrate  of  -silver  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  rod-hot  tube,  when  not 
the  least  precipitate  was  occasioned; 
consequently,  the  chlorine  which  com- 
bined with  the  silver  in  the  above  ex- 
periment was  the  result  of  the  decom- 
position of  chloroform' in  the  hot  tube, 
and  not  in  the  circulation.  As  upwards 
of  half  a  minute  was  allowed  to  elapse, 
during  which  several  inspirations  were 
taken  between  the  conclusion  of  the  in- 
halation and  commencing  to  breathe 
through  the  tube,  the  lungs  must  have 
been  completely  emptied  of  the  air 

:  taken  from  the  balloon,  and  the  vapour 
of  chloroform  must  consequently  have 
been  exhaled  from  the  blood.  The 
further  part  of  the  experiment,  per- 
formed twenty  minutes  later,  more 
strongly  proves  this,  and  also  shows 

that  chloroform  continues  to  be  exhaled 
as  long  as  any  appreciable  effects  of  it 

<  remain. 

If  all  the  chlorine  of  the  chloroform 
united  with  the  silver,  the  quantity  of 
'  chloride  obtained  in  four  minutes,  in 
.the  above  experiment — "viz.  1*2  grain, 
-would  indicate  only  0*476  grain  of 
chloroform.   But  I  have  found  that  on 
'  passing  the  vapour  of  a  known  quantity 
of  chloroform  through  a  red-hot  to  be, 
only  about  one-third  of  the  chlorine  is 
liberated,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  hy- 
drochloric aoid  gas,  and  combines  with 
the  silver,  as  will  be  more  fully  ex- 
plained further  on:  consequently,  the 
above  quantity  of  chloride  of  silver  may 
be  taken  to  indicate  1-428,  or  nearly  a 
grain  and  a  half  of  chloroform.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  continue  to  test 


for  the  whole  of  the  vapour  exhaled  by 
the  breath.  Indeed,  breathing  through 
the  tubes  and  liquids  for  four  minutes, 
in  the  above  experiment,  was  attended 
with  some  inconvenience.  But  when 
it  is  considered  that  part  of  the  chloro- 
form used  must  have  remained  in  the 
balloon,  that  a  further  part  must  have 
been  exhaled  before  beginning  to 
breathe  through  the  red-hot  tube,  and 
that  the  vapour  was  still  being  exhaled 
twenty-five  minutes  after  the  inhala- 
tion, the  experiment  roust  help  to  con- 
firm the  view  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  chloroform  inhaled  is  ex- 
haled again  by  the  breath .  • 

It  is  probable  that  a  small  portion  of 
chloroform  passes  out  by  other  channels 
than  that  or  the  expired  air :  the  latter, 
however,  offers  finch  a  ready  and  expe- 
ditious outlet,  that  the  quantity  ex- 
creted in  any  other  way  is,  most  likely, 
very  minute.  I  have  on  four  occasions 
examined  urine  passed  after  the  inhala- 
tion of  chloroform,  bv  boiling  it  in  a 
flask,  and  passing  the  vapour,  first 
through  a  red-hot  tube,  and  afterwards 
through  a  tube  moistened  inside  with 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  I  only 
on  one  occasion  obtained  a  very  slight 
precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver. 

This  presence  of  chloroform  can  be 
detected  in  portions  of  the  body  removed 
by  the  surgeon,  when  the  patient  is 
under  i$s  influence,  and  in  the  bodies 
of  animals  killed  by  it  And  as  this 
part  of  the  subject  is  interesting  in  a 
medico-legal  as  well  as  in  a  physiolo- 
gical point  of  view,  I  shall  enter  a  little 
more  minutely  into  the  account  of  it 
than  I  might  otherwise  have  done.  In 
the  Journal  de  Chemie  Medical e  for 
March,  1849,  a  process  for  the  detection 
of  chloroform  in  the  blood  is  described 
in  the  following  terms : — "  In  order  to 
recognise  the  presence  of  chloroform  ill 
the  blood,  we  take  advantage  of  the 
property  which  this  body  possesses  of 
being  decomposed  at  a  red  heat,  in 
giving  rise  to  chlorine  and  hydrochloric 
aoid.  In  order  to  perform  the  opera- 
tion, it  is  sufficient  to  boil  an  ounce  of 
blood  for  some  time  in  a  glass  flask 
over  the  water  bath .  The  vapour  must 
pass  through  a  tube  heated  to  redness  at 
one  part,  and  of  which  the  extremity  is 
smeared  interiorly  with  a  mixture  of 
iodide  of  potassium  and  paste  of  starch. 
A  strip  of  paper  moistened  with  the 
same  mixture  may  also  be  put  into  the 
tube.   If  any  chlorine  be  produced  by 
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the  decomposition  of  chloroform,  the 
strip  of  paper  will  be  turned  blue.  In 
this  way  one  part  of  chloroform  in 
10,000  of  blood  may  be  discovered."  It 
is  not  stated  in  this  article  whether  the 
chloroform  detected  had  entered  the 
blood  during  life,  or  bad  been  added 
after  its  removal,  though  the  former 
was  probably  meant. 

In  employing  this  process  I  substi- 
tuted solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  for 
the  .starch  and  iodine  test,  considering 
that  to  obtain  some  of  the  chlorine  as 
chloride  of  silver  would  be  more  satis- 
factory, in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view, 
than  merely  showing  the  presence  of 
something  which  decomposes  the  iodide 
of  potassium.  I  find,  also,  that  the  ni- 
trate of  silver  possesses  other  decided  ad- 
vantages. In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  much 
more  certain  and  delicate  test  The  iodine 
test  is  not  acted  on  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
but  only  by  the  free  chlorine,  very 
little  of  which  is  produced  by  passing  the 
vapour  of  chloroform  through  a  red-hot 
tube,  and  that  not  constantly.  Again, 
if  there  be  a  trace  of  chlorine  to  set  free 
a  little  of  the  iodine,  a  little  warm  va- 
pour, which  is  very  apt'to  rush  through 
the  tube,  whilst  it  does  not  affect  the 
chloride  of  silver,  may  either  prevent  the 
blue  colour  of  iodide  of  starch  being  de- 
veloped, or  suddenly  discharge  it,  as  I 
have  seen.  And  lastly,  the  nitrate  of 
silver  test  allows  of  a  quantitative  ana- 
lysis being  made,  whilst  the  other  does 
not  admit  of  it  Dr.  Alfred  Taylor  has, 
however,  suggested  to  me  to  combine 
the  two  tests  with  a  third  one,  by  intro- 
ducing a  slip  of  starch  paper  moistened 
with  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
and  also  a  slip  of  blue  litmus  paper,  into 
another  part  of  the  tube,  where  it  is  not 
wet  with  the  nitrate  of  silver.  Used  in 
this  way,  these  additional  tests  may  tend 
to  confirm  the  evidence,  and  to  meet 
objections  that  might  possibly  be  made 
to  the  nitrate  of  silver  test  when  used 
alone. 

Before  relating  the  experiments  in 
which  the  presence  of  chloroform  was 
detected  in  the  body,  it  will  be  prefera- 
ble to  give  some  account  of  the  decom- 
position which  takes  place  when  the 
vapour  of  that  substance  is  passed 
through  a  red-hot  tube.  Soubeiran, 
when  treating,  in  1831,*  of  the  body 
afterwards  named  chloroform,  said,  that 


*  Annates  de  Chimle  et  de  Phyiique,  t.  xlviiL 
S>1M. 


on  passing  it,  in  the  form  of  vapour, 
through  a  tube  of  porcelain  filled  with 
small  fragments  of  porcelain,  and  made 
red-hot,  that  a  good  deal  of  charcoal  is 
deposited,  and  that  a  gas  is  produced 
formed  almost  entirely  of  hydrochloric 
acid ;  and  that  there  is  found  besides  a 
very  small  quantity  of  chlorine  and  of  an 
inflammable  gas.  He  added,  that,  un- 
less the  pieces  of  porcelain  are  so 
arranged  in  the  tube  as  to  delay  the 
passage  of  the  vapour,  without  obstruct- 
ing it  too  much,  there  is  more  chlorine 
liberated,  and  a  substance  left  in  the 
tube  which  stains  paper  like  an  oil. 
Liebig*  says  of  chloroform,  "  when  its 
vapour  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube 
it  is  decomposed  into  carbon,  hydro- 
chloric aoia,  and  a  crystalline  body 
which  appears  in  long  white  needles. 
On  another  occasionf  he  says  that  this 
crystalline  body  is  probably  the  perchlo- 
ride  of  carbon  discovered  by  Mr.  Fara- 
day. 

I  performed  the  following  experi- 
ments with  a  view  more  particularly  to 
ascertain  whether  any  appreciable  quan- 
tity of  free  chlorine  is  produced  during 
the  decomposition  of  chloroform  at  a 
red  heat: — 

a.  Ten  grains  of  chloroform  were  put 
into  a  dry  retort,  made  out  of  a  small 
green  glass  tube,  and  capable  of  hold- 
ing only  a  drachm.  The  retort  was 
heated  gradually  in  the  water  bath.  Its 
beak  was  kept  red-hot  by  the  flame  of  a 
spirit  lamp,  and  communicated  with 
two  Woolfe's  bottles,  containing  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver.  Charcoal  was 
deposited  in  the  beak  of  the  retort  at 
the  part  where  it  was  red-hot:  half 
an  inch  from  this  part,  on  each  side, 
there  was  a  copious  deposit  of  long, 
white,  needle-shaped  crystals,  and,  after 
a  time,  a  reddish-brown  oily-looking 
liquid  appeared.  The  precipitate  of 
chloride  of  silver,  which  was  found 
almost  exclusively  in  the  first  bottle, 
weighed,  after  being  washed  and  tho- 
roughly dried,  12-5  grains. 

b.  Ten  grains  of  chloroform  were  put 
into  a  similar  retort  and  treated  in  the 
same  way,  except  that  the  beak  of  th#. 
retort  opened  under  a  receiver  in  the 
mercurial  trough.  The  deposits  in  the 
tube  of  the  retort  were  the  same  as  be- 
fore, and  9.15  cubic  inches  of  gaseous 
matter  were  obtained  in  the  receiver. 


*  Turner'!  Cbemiitry,  8th  edit.  p.  1009. 
t  Amulet  de  Chimle,  t.  xlix. 
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The  tenth  of  a  cubic  inch  of  water  being 
passed  through  the  mercury,  8  5  cubic 
inches  of  the  gas  were  absorbed  by  it 
Solution  of  potash  absorbed  one-tenth 
of  a  eubic  inch  more,  and  the  remainder 
consisted  almost,  or  entirely,  of  air  ex- 
pelled from  the  retort 

a.  Ten  grains  of  chloroform  were 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  before, 
the  beak  of  the  small  retort  communi- 
cating with  two  Woolfe's  bottles,  the 
first  of  which  contained  only  thirty 
minims  of  distilled  water,  and  the  se- 
cond some  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
A  very  slight  cloudiness  was  merely  pro- 
duced in  this  solution  in  the  second 
bottle.  The  water  in  the  first  bottle 
being  added,  at  the  end  of  the  process, 
to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
the  precipitate  occasioned  being  boiled 
in  nitric  acid,  washed,  and  thoroughly 
dried,  was  found  to  weigh  11  "45  grains. 

If  one  of  the  three  atoms  of  chlorine 
which  were  contained  in  the  chloroform 
were  to  combine  with  the  single  atom 
-of  hydrogen,  the  hydrochloric  acid  thus 
produced  from  ten  grains  would  weigh 
3  04  grains,  and  would  suffice  to  form 
12*08  grains  of  chloride  of  silver.  In  ex- 
perimenta,  the  chloride  of  silver  obtained 
•exceeded  this  by  a  very  little.  In  experi- 
ment b,  any  chlorine  which  might  be  de- 
veloped would  be  absorbed  by  the  mer- 
cury, and  the  8*5  cubic  inches  of  gas 
absorbed  by  the  small  quantity  of  water 
must  have  consisted  of  hydrochloric 
-acid.  The  weight  of  it  would  be  3  24 
grains — a  very  little,  more  than  ought 
by  theory  to  result  from  the  combination 
of  one  of  the  atoms  of  chlorine  with 
the  hydrogen  of  the  formyle ;  and  it 
would  combine  to  form  12-7  grains  of 
chloride  of  silver.  In  experiment  c,  the 
thirty  minims  of  water,  whilst  they  ab- 
sorbed the  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  could 
absorb  but  a  very  minute  quantity  of 
chlorine,  certainly  less  than  the  tenth 
of  a  grain,  and  consequently  if  a  greater 
amount  of  chlorine  than  this  had  been 
evolved  it  must  have  passed  on  to  the 
second  bottle,  and  there  caused  a  preci- 
pitate of  chloride  of  silver.  On  precipi- 
tating with  nitrate  ot  silver,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  quantity  of  chloride  ob 
tained  was  very  nearly  that  which  ought 
to  be  formed  by  the  hydrochloric  acid 
produced  as  suggested  si  hove.  These 
experiments,  then,  tend  to  show,  that  if 
chlorine  be  produced  by  passing  the  va- 
pour of  chloroform  throoSa  a  red-hot 
tube,  it  must  be  in  extremely  small 


quantity,  and  that  consequently  tha 

proper  tests  to  employ  are  those  which 
indicate  the  presence  of  hydrochloric 

acid. 

The  following  is  a  brief  account  of 
the  experiments  for  the  detection  of 
chloroform  in  the  body : — 

Emp.  65. — Two  kittens  about  a  fort- 
night old  were  placed  in  a  glass  jar 
holding  1-20  eubic  inches.  Twelve 
minims  of  chloroform  were  dropped  on 
a  piece  of  blotting  paper  in  the  jar,  and 
it  was  closed.  In  two  minutes  the  kit- 
tens were  both  insensible,  and  in  two 
minutes  more  one  of  them  had  ceased 
to  breathe;  the  other  continued  to 
breathe  feebly  and  irregularly  for  six 
minutes  longer.  On  the  following  day 
one  of  the  kittens  was  opened :  there 
was  no  odour  of  chloroform  perceptible 
in  this,  any  more  than  in  the  numerous 
other  animals  that  I  have  killed  with  it 

o.  The  lungs,  liver,  and  kidneys  of 
this  kitten  were  placed  in  a  wide-mouthed 
glass  flask  with  two  or  three  drachms 
of  water.  The  flask  was  placed  in  the 
water  bath,  to  which  (common  salt  not 
being  at  hand)  was  added  a  little  chlo- 
ride of  calcium,  to  increase  the  tempera- 
ture somewhat  A  tube  passing  through 
the  cork  of  the  flask  was  connected  with 
one  of  hard  glass,  which  was  kept  red- 
hot  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  and 
to  the  end  of  the  latter  tube  was  ac- 
taohed  one  wetted  inside  with  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  About  the  time 
that  the  contents  of  the  flask  began  to 
boil,  a  white  curdy  precipitate  appeared 
in  the  latter  tube.  This  precipitate  was 
rendered  dark-coloured  by  the  light  It 
was  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  very 
soluble  in  ammonia. 

b.  Two  days  after  the  death  of  the 
kittens,  the  lungs,  heart  liver,  and  kid- 
neys of  the  other  animal  were  treated  in 
a  similar  manner.  Soon  after  the  water 
in  the  flask  began  to  boil,  a  precipitate  of 
chloride  of  silver  appeared  in  the  tube. 

e.  Three  days  after  their  death,  the 
brains  of  both  kittens  were  put  into  a 
flask  without  any  water,  and  heated  in 
the  chloride  of  calcium  bath,  as  the 
other  parts  had  been.  On  this  occasion 
the  tube  moistened  with  solution  of  ni- 
trate of  silver  ended  in  ■  Woolfe's  befr 
tie  confiiiniuc  a  Ww  m ; ti ims oi' 1 1.<-  miiji<< 
solution.    It v  tVie  time  that  tin*  liquid 
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The  brains  worn  heft  bailing  in  their 
own  wmmtf  fat  an  bear.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  beat  was  again  Applied  to  the 
flask  containing  the  brain*  which  bad 
not  been  removed;  the  tube  and 
Woolfe's  bottle  having,  however,  been 
«feaned  and  supplied  with  a  fresh  solu- 
tn  of  nitrate-ef  silver.  Not  the  slightest 
precipitate  was  obtained  en  this  Ocea- 
nian, although  the  brains  were  kept  boil 
mg  for  two  hoars. 

d.  Five  days  after  ks.  death  one  of  the 
kittens  was  skinned,  and  the  flesh  of  the 
limbs,  together  with  the  greater  part  of 
that  ef  the  body  and  neck,  wasatrinpedoff 
and  pot  into  the  flask  and  treated  as  be 
fore,  with  the  exception  that,  instead  of 
the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  slip  of 
paper  moistened  with  a  mixture  of  starch 
and  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  was 
placed  in  the  farther  end  of  the  tube. 
After  the  flesh  bad  been  made  to  boil  for 
a  little  time  in  its  own  juice,  a  small  part 
«f  the  paper  was  turned  blue. 

e.  Six  days  after  its  death  the  akin  of 
the  other  kitten  was  removed,  and  its  flesh 
pat  into  a  flask  and  treated  as  above;  on 
thiseecasion,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
being  ased  as  the  test  The  serosity  of 
the  lesb  bad  scarcely  began  to  boil, 
abas  a  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver 
began  to  appear,  and  was  soon  as  co- 
pious as  oa  any  previous  occasion,  both 
m  taw  tube  and  Woolfe's  bottle.  At  this 
time  the  intestines  of  the  kittens  were 
beginning  to  be  offensive,  although  the 
flesh  used  in  the  experiment  was  not  at 
all  decomposed.  The  bodies  bad  lain 
wd  a  table  since  the  time  of  death,  at 
the  beginning  of  last  May,  when  the 
temperature  was  cool.  From  the  size  of 
the  animals,  the  quantity  of  chloroform 
inhaled  by  each  was  considerably  less 
than  a  grain. 

To  try  the  delicacy  of  the  above  pro- 
wess, a  grain  of  chloroform  was  dissolved 
in  a  hundred  drops  of  rectified  spirit,  and 
ens  drop  of  this  solution  was  dropped 
into  a  flask  containing  a  thousand  grains 
of  water.  On  treating  this  as  above  de- 
scribed, a  distinct  precipitate  of  chloride 
of  silver  was  obtained  in  the  tube,  thus 
indicating  the  presence  of  the  hundredth 
part  of  a  grain  of  chloroform  in  a  thou- 
sand grains  of  water. 

Exp.  56. — On  May  9,  some  portions 
of  muscle,  nearly  sufficient  to  fill  a  three- 
ounce  bottle,  were  taken  from  the  calf  of 
the  leg  of  a  little  boy,  about  five  years 
old,  wbieh  had  just  been  amputated  by 
Mr.  P.  Hewett,  under  the  influence  of 


chloroform,  in  St.  George's  Hospital. 
About  four  hours  afterwards  the  pieces 
of  muscle  were  put  into  a  flask,  and 
treated  as  before  described,  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  being  the  test  applied. 
When  the  liquid  exuding  from  the 
muscle  had  been  boiling  for  about  ten 
minutes  the  precipitate  began  to  appear, 
and  was  soon  very  distinct. 

On  July  2d,  I  assisted  Dr.  Taylor,  in 
the  Laboratory  of  Guy's  Hospital,  in 
applying  this  proeees  to  a  little  of  the 
blood  of  a  man  whose  death  had  been 
occasioned  by  chloroform,  six  days  pre- 
viously. The  blood,  which  had  been 
kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  measured 
six  and  a  half  drachms,  was  of  a  dark 
red  colour,  fluid,  but  rather  thick,  and 
did  not  smell  offensive.  It  was  put 
into  a  dean  Florence  oil  flask,  from 
which  a  tube  proceeded  which  was 
made  red-hot,  and  a  further  tube  mois- 
tened inside  with  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  The  flask  was  heated  in  the 
water  bath,  to  which,  after  a  time, 
common  salt  was  added.  The  process 
was  continued  for  twenty  minutes  or 
more,  and  although  a  slight  cloudiness 
was  observed  in  the  tube,  no  distinct 
precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver  was  ob- 
tained. It  should  be  remarked  that 
this  small  quantity  of  blood  must  ne- 
cessarily have  been  exposed  to  the  air, 
before  it  was  put  into  the  bottle,  by 
which  means  it  would  lose  a  part  of  its 
chloroform. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Taylor,  some 
chloroform  (about  8  drops)  was  put 
into  a  flask  with  an  ounce  of  water, 
and  in  the  further  tube  were  placed, 
first,  a  slip  of  starch  paper  moistened 
with  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium; 
next,  a  slip  of  blue  litmus  paper,  and  the 
distal  extremity  of  the  tube  was  wetted 
inside  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  intermediate  tube  being  made  red- 
hot,  as  soon  as  heat  was  applied  to  the 
water  bath,  the  two  pieces  of  paper  and 
the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  began  to 
be  affected,  almost  simultaneously :  the 
staroh  paper  being  rapidly  rendered 
very  blue,  the  change  of  colour  be- 
gin nine  at  one  end  and  travelling  ra- 
pidly along  it 

On  the  same  occasion,  in  order  to  try 
the  delicacy  of  these  tests,  a  drop  of 
chloroform,  which  is  equal  to  the  third 
of  a  grain,  was  agitated  in  a  minim 
measure  with  fifty  minims  of  alcohol. 
Five  minims  of  this  solution  were  added 
to  an  ounce  of  water  in  a  flask,  which 
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would  consequently  contain  the  thirtieth 
part  of  a  grain  of  chloroform.  A  fresh 
tube  being  attached,  containing  the 
three  tests  before  employed,  and  the 
flask  being  heated  in  the  water  bath,  a 
decided  effect  was,  in  a  little  time,  pro- 
duced on  all  the  tests.  The  starch 
paper  was  rendered  blue;  the  litmus 
was  turned  red;  and  a  very  distinct 
precipitate  was  obtained  in  the  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Exp.  67.— July  13:  Half  a  drachm  of 
chloroform  was'  diffused  through  a  jar 
holding  670  cubic  inches,  and  a  kitten, 
weighing  a  little  over  thirteen  ounces, 
was  put  in.  In  two  minutes  it  was 
quite  insensible,  and  at  the  end  of  ten 
minutes  it  died.  On  the  15th  the 
kitten  was  opened,  and  the  viscera  of 
the  chest,  the  liver,  and  the  brain, 
weighing  together  nearly  two  ounces, 
were  put  into  a  flask  and  heated  in  the 
salt  water  bath.  A  tube  coming  from 
the  flask  was  kept  red-hot,  and  a  further 
tube  contained  a  slip  of  starch  and 
iodide  of  potassium  paper,  and  a  slip 
of  blue  litmus,  and  terminated  near  the 
bottom  of  a  Woolfe's  bottle  containing 
a  few  minims  of  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  At  the  early  part  of  the  process, 
the  edge  of  the  starch  paper  seemed  to 
be  slightly  changing  colour,  but  after  a 
little  time  no  change  of  colour  could 
again  be  observed  in  it  The  blue 
litmus  was  very  soon  reddened,  and  the 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  began  to  be 
turbid,  and  the  turbidity  increased  for 
some  time.  The  viscera  were  kept 
boiling  in  their  serosity  for  half  an  hour. 

On  the  following  day  other  six  ounces 
of  the  same  kitten  were  put  into  the 
same  flask;  the  intestines,  akin,  and 
larger  bones  being  only  left  Fresh 
starch  paper  was  put  into  the  tube 
which  terminated  in  the  bottle  contain- 
ing the  same  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
After  a  little  time  the  starch  paper  was 
decidedly  darkened,  at  the  corner  nearest 
the  flask,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent 
which  did  not  increase.  The  parts 
were  kept  boiling  in  their  serosity  for 
two  hours,  when  the  process  was  ended 
by  the  breaking  of  the  tube  at  the  part 
where  it  was  red-hot  owing  to  a  little 
condensed  steam  being  projected  against 
it  At  the  same  moment  the  limited 
blueness  of  the  starch  paper  was  dis- 
charged. The  tube  being  left  lying  on 
the  table,  it  was  found  next  day  that  the 
starch  paper  was  very  blue  throughout 
its  entire  extent,  from  what  cause  I  do 


not  know.  The  precipitate  of  chloride 
of  silver  was  separated  by  filtration,  and 
but  for  an  accident  would  have  been 
dried  and  weighed.  There  appeared  to 
be  not  less  than  the  twentieth  part  of  a 
grain  of  it 

There  isno  deposit  of  carbon  in  the 
red-hot  part  of  the  tube  in  this  process, 
as  the  apparatus  always  contains  suffi- 
cient air  for  the  formation  of  the  carbon 
into  carbonic  acid.   The  white  needle- 
formed  crystals  previously  mentioned 
are  deposited,   but  not  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  be  of  service  as  a  test    It  is 
desirable  to  make  the  tubes  proceeding 
from  the  flask  incline  a  little  upwards, 
so  that  the  vapour  which  is  condensed 
before  reaching  the  red-hot  part  may 
flow  back  again.   I  consider  that  the 
solid  organs  of  the  body  should  be 
taken  for  analysis,  in  preference  to  the 
blood  in  a  separate  state,  as  that  con- 
tained in  the  minute  vessels  is  protected 
from  the  action  of  the  air.   The  parts 
should  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  put  into  the 
flask,  without  any  addition.   The  sto- 
mach should' not  be  selected  for  exa- 
mination by  the  above  process,  as  the 
gastric  juice  contains  a  minute  quantity 
of  free  hydroohlorie  acid,  and  hence  the 
evidence  would  be  liable  to  objection. 
The  intestines  also  do  not  seem  suitable 
parts  for  examination,  as  the  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  they  might  contain 
would  interfere,  more  or  less,  with  the 
tests.   In  other  respects  it  matters  little 
what  part  of  the  body  be  used,  further 
than  that  the  most  vascular  parts  are 
the  best    As  regards  a  quantitative 
analysis,  it  results  from  some  of  the  ex- 
periments, detailed  in  an  early  part  of 
these  papers,*  that  in  a  case  of  death 
from  chloroform,  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  any  organ  of  average  vascularity 
would  contain  about  the  twelfth  part  of 
a  grain,  which,  if  the  whole  of  it  were 
separated  and  decomposed,  would  pro- 
duce about  the  tenth  of  a  grain  of  chlo- 
ride of  silver. 

The  process  above  described  does  not 
prove  the  presence  of  chloroform  itself, 
but  only  that  of  a  volatile  compound 
containing  chlorine.  In  this  respect  it 
resembles  the  processes  for  the  detection 
of  arsenious  acid  and  corrosive  sublimate 
in  the  tissues,  which  prove  only  the  pre- 
sence of  a  compound  of  arsenic,  or  of 
mercury.  The  only  compounds  con- 
taining chlorine  which  are  volatile  at 


*  Mao.  Gas.,  voL  xlii.  p.  415. 
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the  beat  of  boiling  water,  are  substances 
such  as  chloride  of  ethyle,  Dutch  liquid, 
and  some  others,  which  resemble  chlo- 
roform in  their  effects,  but  are  none  of 
them  in  common  use.  In  order  to  be 
quite  certain  that  the  precipitate  is  no 
•ther  salt  of  surer  than  the  chloride, 
besides  tbe  tests  of  ammonia  and  nitrio 
acid,  solution  of  potash  might  be  added 
to  another  portion  of  it,  as  recommended 
by  Dr.  Taylor,  in  treating  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  *  Potash  does  not  change 
the  chloride  of  silver  without  beat 

With  these  limitations  and  precautions 
the  process  is,  I  believe,  liable  to  no  fal- 
lacy. Taereare  chloride*  in  the  body,  but 
they  cannot  be  decomposed,  except  at  a 
high  temperature,  and  not  till  the  part 
under  examination  should  become  dry, 
which,  in  the  method  here  described, 
could  not  take  place  in  the  most  pro* 
tracted  examination.  Besides,  I  have 
made  several  examinations  of  parts  not 
containing  chloroform  without  meeting 
with  anything  that  produced  the  slightest 
effect  on  the  nitrate  of  silver,  or  on  the 
starch  or  litmus  test  The  bodies  of 
two  kittens  killed  with  the  vapour  of 
ether  were  submitted  to  the  process,  by 
portions  at  a  time,  which  were  made  to 
boil  in  their  own  serosity  for  an  hour 
or  two,  but  not  the  least  effect  waa  pro- 
duced on  any  of  these  tests.  Hearing, 
in  the  beginning  of  May  last*  that  chlo- 
roform was  suspected,  by  some  of  the 
coroner's  jury,  to  have  been  used  in  the 
case  of  a  woman  who  was  found  dead, 
under  mysterious  circumstances,  in  the 
Wandsworth  Road,  I  applied  to  Mr. 
John  Parrott,  who  was  polite  enough  to 
send  me  some  portions  of  the  body,  in- 
cluding part  of  the  brain  and  liver. 
They  had  been  kept  in  a  covered  jar 
from  the  time  they  were  removed  from 
the  body.  The  chemical  examination 
commenced  four  days  after  death,  whilst 
the  parte  were  fresh,  and  although  very 
carefully  conducted,  not  the  least  effect 
was  produced,  either  on  the  nitrate  of 
silver  or  starch  and  iodine  test 

•  (To  conttaoadQ 

apothecaries'  HALL. 
Naybb  of  gentlemen  who  passed  their  exa- 
mination in  the  science  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  received  certificates  to  prac- 
tise, on  Thursday,  15th  August,  1860 : — 
David  Philbrick  Morris,  Colchester,  Essex 
—Henry  Ward,  Northampton — Benjamin 
Ward  Richardson— Joseph  Dixon,  Seagate, 
Surrey. 

*  Medical  Jurisprudence,  p.  91. 


NOTES  ON  THE  STRUCTURE,  kc. 
OF  TEETH. 

By  C.  Spixc*  Bate. 


Dentine. 

I.  The  resemblance  of  the  tooth-sub- 
stance, or  dentine,  with  that  of  true 
bone,  has  long  been  a  subject  of  discus- 
sion. The  opinion  of  a  supposed  ana- 
logy has  been  based  upon  microscopic 
research  among  various  characters  of 
teeth  belonging  to  different  tribes  of 
animals. 

Chemistry  also  has  been  made  use  of 
in  order  to  assist  towards  a  correct  con- 
clusion; and  analysis  shows  that  the 
difference  between  the  two  substances 
exists  but  in  a  matter  of  a  relative 
quantity  of  the  parts  respectively  of 
which  they  are  both  composed. 

Whenever  there  is  any  difficulty  in 
denning  tbe  character  of  a  structure 
when  complete,  the  surest  means  to  ob- 
tain the  knowledge  is  to  study  its  pro* 
gressive  development  and  formation,  by 
tracing  the  analogy  which  it  holds  to- 
that  of  the  development  of  other  struc- 
tures among  which  it  is  presumed  to 
hold  a  place ;  that,  if  we  cannot  inter- 
pret the  sign  when  complete,  we  may  if 
we  watch  their  putting  together. 

II.  In  the  development  of  bone  we 
find  cells  generated  in  temporary  carti- 
lage,— a  homogeneous  non-vascular 
plasma,  which  obtain  their  calcareous 
contents  by  secretion  'from  the  blood- 
vessels which  ramify  and  inosculate  with 
one  another  in  that  part  of  the  structure 
which  has  already  been  converted  into 
bone. 

III.  But  if  we  examine  the  manner 
in  which  the  tooth  is  developed  from 
the  pulp,  we  find  that  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent process  is  pursued. 

There  is  no  true  temporary  cartilage 
to  form  the  bone  of  tooth ;  but  this  sub- 
stance is  represented  by  the  pulp,  which 
only  approaches  to  its  character  in  a 
limited  degree. 

IV.  Prom  the  very  first  formation  of 
the  papilla,  the  pulp  is  a  highly  vascu- 
lar organ  (Fhj.  I)  Blood-vessels, 
which  supply  it  with  the  means  of 
growth  and  development  pass  'nto  *he 
centre  of  its  own  substance.  The 
growth  of  the  pulp  continues  until  it 
has  reached  the  diameter  of  the  future 
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tended  to  its  furthest  limits,  ossification 
commences,  and  not  before. 

Fickl. 


Via.  1.  Pulp  of  human  permanent  under 
incisor  at  birth,  showing  it*  vascularity. 

This  takes  place  at  the  apex,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  extend  over  the  periphery  of 
the  pulp  in  the  character  of  a  scale ; 
thus  differing  from  the  development  of 
hone,  which  ossifies  first  towards  the 
deepest  part,  or  centre  of  the  cartilage. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  mass  of -the  pulp 
is  not  converted  directly  by  ossification 
id  to  bone,  but  that  it  undergoes  a 
transformation  previous  to  this  change, 
which  transformation  takes  place  nor- 
mally only  at  the  periphery. 

V.  If  we  examine  a  section  of  the 
pulp  of  a  tooth  cut  horizontally,  we  find 
that  its  substance  is  not  composed  of 
isolated  cells  in  a  homogeneous  plasma, 
like  temporary  cartilage,  but  that,  there 
ramifies  throughout  the  mass  a  cellular 
tissue,  areolar  in  character,  which  some- 
limes,  if  not  always,  ossifies  with  the 
rest  of  the  pulp  (vide  fig.  8).  But  if  we 
make  a  section  of  the  same  tooth,  which 
shall  embrace  the  surface  of  the  pulp  at 
that  point  which  approaches  nearest  to 
where  conversion  into  ivory  has  already 
taken  place,  we  observe  that  the  charac- 
ter has  changed :  the  ceils  unite  toge- 
ther in  a  very  uniform  character,  so  as 
to  form  a  layer  without  any  inter-cellular 
substance. 

If  we  trace  this  layer  of  cells  towards 
the  dentine  deposited,  we  cannot  define 
the  exact  point  at  which  ossification 
commences,  so  gradual  is  the  transi- 
tion ;  but  we  may  shortly  observe  that 
between  the  cells  an  opacity  is  visible. 
By  tracing  these  transition-cells  still 
further  into  the  bone,  we  perceive  dis 
tinct  spots,  which  in  some  instances 


may  be  seen  to  be  hollow  spaces  ad- 
mitting light  Still  deeper  in  the  den- 
tine we  find  that  these  spots  become 
united  to  lines  of  a  less  diameter  than 
their  own:  these  lines  are  the  com- 
mencement of  the  tubes  of  Retzina, 
Owen,  and  Tomes, — the  baecated  fibie» 
of  Nasmyth. 

Having  obtained  two  sections, — one 
of  which  was  horizontal  with  the  pulp, 
the  other  at  right  angles,  or  rather  dia- 
gonal with  the  structure  of  dentine, — . 
our  next  object  is  to  obtain  one  which, 
shall  be  in  a  direction  corresponding 
with  both  the  dentine  and  the  pulp. 
To  procure  ibis,  the  better  way  is  to 
make  a  section  of  a  tooth  at  the  apex* 
taking  care  not  to  dislocate  the  pulp 
from  its  connection  with  the  ivory. 
After  many  attempts,  the  one  from 
which  the  accompanying  illustration  is 
taken  was  obtained  from  a  lamb  at 
birth. 

Fig.  2* 


Fig.  2.  Pulp  in  connection  with  dentine, 
demonstrating  tubercular  structure  of 
loop,  from  lamb  at  birth. 

In  this  section  the  blood-vessels  may 
be  traced  to  the  confines  of  the  pulp, 
where  they  form  loops,  from  the  extre- 
mity of  which,  processes  extend  into  the 
substance  of  the  dentine  for  a  consider- 
able distance,  thereby  demonstrating 
the  original  tubular  character  of  the 
fibres  in  dentine.f 


*  The  sketch  from  which  this  cut  it  taken  wa» 
made  as  carefully  as  the  author  was  capable  | 
and  the  fragment  of  tooth  from  which  it  waa 
drawn  is  still  preserved. 

t  It  is  Mated  in  the  Annals  of  Natural  History 
for  April,  that  Professor  Owen  lately,  in  dissect- 
ing sn  elephant  which  died  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  folly  Ten  fled  the  idea  of  the  tabular 
•tractors  of  ivory,  insomuch  that  he,  in  remov- 
ing the  pulp  from  its  •connection  with  the  den- 
tine, distinctly  saw  processes  of  the  pulp  past 
into  the  tubes  in  the  ivory. 
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VI.  The  cells  of  which  the  pulp  is 
mostly  composed  are  various  in  size 
and  form,  hut  assume  a  uniformity 
in  hoth  as  they  approach  the  external 
surface  of  the  pulp,  where  they  are  .en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  secreting  the 
hone-earth,  which,  upon  having  fulfilled 
their  office  in  becoming  charged  with 
■calcareous  matter,  the  dentine  may  he 
said  to  he  completed ;  as  a  large  tusk  of 
ivory  is  hut  a  repetition  of  separate  cal- 
careous scales  or  layers,  the  demarcation 
of  which  may  he  observed  by  the  naked 
eye  in  the  rings  which  are  seen  upon  a  sec- 
tion of  an  elephant's  or  hippopotamus's 
tooth,  when  cut  in  two  at  right  angles 
wjth  its  length,  and  which  bear  a  re- 
semblance to  the  rings  of  annual  deposit 
in  trees  of  exogenous  growth. 

These  layers  may  be  more  distinctly 
observed  in  a  thin  section  fractured 
forcibly  from  the  mass,  in  which  they 
may  be  seen  to  succeed  each  other  in 
an  imbricated  manner. 

These  layers  continue  to  be  deposited 
until  tbe  whole  pulp  has  been  converted 
into  dentine,  which,  in  some  kinds  of 
teeth,  is  completed  within  a  definite 
period,  whilst  in  others  it  is  extended 
over  an  unlimited  space. 


In  man,  and  all  animals  in  which 
the  fangs  of  the  teeth  decrease  towards 
a  point,  the  growth  of  the  tooth  is 
limited,  although  conversion  of  the 
pulp  into  dentine  continues  slowly  to 
be  carried  on  during  probably  the 
greater  portion  of  existence ;  but  this  is 
wholly  within  the  tooth :  the  pulp  canal 
gradually  decreases,  and  in  old  age  ap- 
proaches obliteration. 

But  in  those  animals  in  which  the 
pulp  lies  in  an  open  fossa,  the  tooth  con- 
tinues more  or  less  slowly  to  increase  in 
length, — a  supply  set  up  at  one  extre- 
mity to  meet  a  demand  at  the  opposite, 
in  tbe  waste  of  dentine  occasioned  by 
mastication. 

This  is  well  known  to  be  the  case  in 
all  the  Edentata  class  of  mammals ;  hut 
it  is  also  the  case  in  some  of  the 
Bodentia.  This  is  well  exemplified  in 
the  case  of  a  bare  shot  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood (Swansea).  It  by  some  acci- 
dent had  long  since  lost  the  under  in- 
cisor teeth ;  consequently,  those  of  the 
superior  jaw  increased  in  length  to  such 
an  extent  as  almost  to  complete  a  circle, 
which  it  probably  would  have  done  had 
the  animal  not  been  taken  until  a  few 
years  later. 


Flo.*.* 


FlG>.  3.  Hare  (Lepra  timidos),  the  superior  incisor  teeth  of  which  had  grown  to  an 
extraordinary  length;  (a)  tooth  removed  from  the  socket. 


Neither  can  this  be  confounded  with 
the  prolongation  of  teeth  such  as  we 
find  take  place  in  the  human  mouth 

*  TMa  animal  was  sbot  ■  year  or  two  atace  by 
Mr.  Gape,  aad  tbaekall  ia  mtm  in  the  cabinet  of 
L.  Dillwya,  Eaa. 


upon  the  lose  of  an  antagonistic  tooth, 
which  is  not  growth  of  bone,  but  an 
elevation  of  the  tooth  in  its  own  socket, 
from  which  it  generally,  by  an  effort  of 
nature,  is  ultimately  expelled. 
VII.  The  cells  of  the  pulp  pass  into 
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dentine,  and  by  their  transition  com- 
press the  vascular  system  into  a  smaller 
area:  the  bloodvessels  which  first 
nourished  the  spot  now  hardening,  are 
reduced,  so  that  they  send  only  a  brand) 
or  process,  which,  upon  dentine  being 
further  developed,  becomes  still  more 
reduced  in  diameter,  so  as  to  preclude 
the  passage  of  a  single  blood-disc.  The 
remains  of  the  vessel  ossify,  and  be- 
come the  parietes  of  the  tubes. 

There  is  another  fact,  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  which  shows  that  the 
'  original  diameter  of  these  tubes  was 
much  greater.  If  we  take  a  section  of 
dentine  which  shall  cut  the  tubes  at 
right  angles  with  their  length,  we  shall 
observe  that  a  transparent  areola  sur- 
rounds the  opaque  centre ;  the  circum- 
ferences of  these  areolae  appear  to 
mark  the  area  of  the  original  tubes  (vide 
fig.  8). 

VIII.  If  we  compare  this  structure 
with  other  animals,  we  find  in  fish  the 
same  fibres  or  tubes  present;  and  it  is 
but  reasonable  to  presume  that  in  all 
cases,  whether  fish  or  mammal,  the  pro- 
cess of  their  development  is  the  same. 

There  is  among  the  former  a  species 
of  dentine  termed  vascular,  or  vaso- 
dentine,  in  which  we  lose  the  fine  hair- 
like  tubes,  and  in  their  place  have  large 
canals.  These  canals  I  believe  to  be 
the  original  blood-vessels  of  the  pulp, 
which  latter  has  become  ossified  without 
compressing  them  into  tubuli  smaller 
than  their  original  diameter. 

Fig.  4 .• 


Fig.  4.  Dentine,  from  section  of  tooth  of 
the  Hake  (Gadus  mal  uccius) ;  (a)  natural 
size. 


It  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  one 
not  to  be  struck  with  the  remarkable 
similarity  between  the  annexed  cut  and 
that  of  fig.  2 ;  fig.  4  being  the  ossifica- 
tion of  the  pulp  without  compression  of 


*  I  nicked  np  the  specimen  in  a  law  stranded 
upon  the  sea-shore,  and  am  not  an  ichthyologist 
•nffident  to  identify  beyond  doubt  the  genus  to 
Which  it  belongs. 


the  blood-vessels— that  of  fig.  2  the 
blood-vessels  in  the  pulp  previous  to 
ossification. 

But  a  still  greater  resemblance  to  the 
former  figure  may  be  seen  in  those 
teeth  of  fish,  such  as  the  shark  of  the  ex- 
tinct genus  Larana,  wherein  an  external 
layer,  something  approaching  true  den- 
tine in  character,  is  formed  external  to 
the  vascular  dentine,  wherein  the  tubes 
may  be  seen  to  terminate  in  the  large 
canals, — the  presumed  blood-vessels  of 
the  pulp  previous  to  ossification, — and 
which  may  still  continue  to  be  so  in  this 
modified  lorm  of  the  tooth-substance. 

Fie.  5. 


Fig.  6.  From  fosail  tooth  found  in  the  Isle 
of  Shoppy . 

IX.  It  is  owing  to  the  compression 
of  these  canals,  which  trace  the  path  of 
the  compressed  blood-vessels,  that  the 
waves  in  the  tubuli  known  as  the  pri- 
mary curves  are  due :  but  those  which 
are  recognised  as  the  secondary,  owe 
their  origin  to  the  bends  occasioned  by 
the  alternating  position  of  the  cells  of 
which  the  dentine  itself  is  composed. 

The  relation  which  they  bear  to  each 
other  may  be  seen  in  the  two  annexed 
engravings, — the  one  (fig.  6)  being  from 
the  pulp  of  a  human  deciduous  tooth  at 
birth,  that  of  the  other*  (fig.  7)  from  the 
dentine  of  a  permanent  human  tooth,  a 


Fig.  6.  Fig.  7. 


Fig.  6.  Surface  of  human  pulp  of  a  tooth 
at  birth. 

Fig.  7.  Human  dentine,  saturated  in  dilate 
hydrochloric  acid. 

*  Fig.  7  was  suggested  in  order  to  verify  a 
similar  experiment  of  Mr.  Nasmyth's. 
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section  of  which  had  been  saturated  for 
a  few  hours  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

With  regard  to  the  baceated  character 
of  which  Mr.  Nasmyth  writes,. much  I 
think  may  be  attributed  to  the  manner 
in  which  his  objects  were  prepared,  most 
having  been  obtained  by  violence,  some 
by  being  pounded  in  a  mortar,  others 
being  shavings  obtained  by  the  turning 
lathe.  These  would  most  probably 
produce  the  appearance  such  as  Mr. 
Nasmyth  has  figured,  and  which  he  so 
strongly  urges. 

But  the  appearance  of  a  baceated 
structure  may  occasionally  be  due  to 
other  causes ;  as,  for  instance,  should 
the  cells  adapt  themselves  so  that  the 
interstices  of  one  row  may  fall  opposite 
to  those  in  the  next,  instead  of  alter- 
nating :  or,  should  the  secondary  curves 
be  partially  rubbed  away  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  section,  a  similar  modifi- 
cation would  be  the  result 

X.  It  must  have  been  noticed  by  the 
least  accurate  observer  that  these  lines 
are  the  only  opaque  markings  in  den- 
ine,  the  remainder  of  the  substance 
being  semi  transparent  It  is  also  upon 
this,  among  other  reasons,  that  Nas- 
myth has  joined  issue  with  Bitzius, 
and  others,  as  to  the  tubular  character 
of  these  lines;  and  it  is  not  without 
justice  that  the  following  argument  is 
made  use  of  in  Mr.  Naemyth's  posthu- 
mous work,  that  "  Retzius  and  his  fol- 
lowers remark  that  when  a  section  of  a 
tooth,  made  transversely  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fibres,  is  viewed  upon  a  dark 
ground,  a  white  spot  is  perceptible  in 
the  area  of  each  of  the  so  called  tubes. 
Now  this  is  the  fact  but  the  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  it  is  directly  opposed 
to  that  which  Ketzius  endeavours  to 
establish ;  for  it  is  quite  evident  that  if 
we  view  an  object  pierced  by  an  aperture, 
instead  of  being  white  it  should  be  black, 
while  the  contrary  proves  that  it  is  no 
hole  at  all." 

XI.  I  wish  now  to  draw  attention  to 
a  peculiar  appearance  often  met  with 
in  the  fangs  ot  individual  teeth,  when 
the  periosteum  has  been  the  seat  of  an 
inflammatory  action,  chronic  in  charac- 
ter, and  of  long  standing.  The  appear- 
ance to  which  I  allude  must  have  fallen 
under  the  notice  of  all  who  study  the 
diseases  of  the  teeth.  The  dentine  of 
the  part  affected  loses  its  ivory-white 
appearance,  and  becomes  transparent 
and  oornuous. 

IfcUpon  a  section  being  made  of  den- 


tine  so  acted  upon,  it  will  be  found,  both 
to  the  naked  eye  and  beneath  the  lens 
of  few  diameters'  increase,  that  these 
opaque  lines  are  white,  and  that  it  is  to 
the  size  and  number  of  these  that  the 
more  or  less  whiteness  of  ivory  in  diffe- 
rent animals  is  due. 

XII.  Perceiving  that  these  lines  are 
capable  of  being  removed  or  obliterated 
without  any  apparent  action  upon  the  in- 
tertubular  structure,  I  obtained,  through 
the  kind  assistance  of  Mr.  Napier  of 
Glasgow,  a  chemical  analysis  of  the 
diseased  and  healthy  parts,  in  order  to 
.obtain  the  relative  proportion  of  calca- 
reous salts  they  •  might  contain  when 
compared  with  each  other.  Making 
use  of  his  experiments,  as  well  as  the 
table  given  by  Mr.  Nasmyth  upon  the 
authorities  of  Professor  Thomson  of 
Glasgow,  and  his  nephew  Dr.  Thomson, 
I  find  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  the  dentine  from 
which  the  fibres  or  tubes  are  absent 
when  compared  with  that  found  in  nor- 
mal ivory. 

Taking  the  average  of  perfect  den- 
tine to  contain  7  per  cent  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  that  of  the  diseased  or  cornuous 
dentine  appears  to  be  about  5*25  per 
cent  ,*  ana  I  think,  if  we  could  obtain 
good  samples,  and  moreover  remove 
the  cementum,  the  proportion  would  bo 
still  less 

I  do  not  mean  to  put  forth  these  ex- 
periments as  conclusive,  since  the  quan- 
tity of  carbonate  of  lime  in  dentine  is 
variable.  In  some  experiments  the  re- 
sult has  been  as  high  as  8  23  per  cent, 
and  again  as  low  as  2  86.  But  1  be- 
lieve that  this  has  been  owing  to  indis- 
criminately taking  teeth  of  all  ages,  and 
which  have  been  more  or  less  attacked 
by  the  disease  above  described. 

XIII.  Upon  testing  these'  observa- 
tions by  comparative  anatomy,  it  will  be 
found  that  in  the  hippopotamus,  the 
whitest  of  all  ivory,  the  opaque  lines  are 
most  numerous,  and  the  carbonate  of 
lime  very  abundant  as  much  as  0*14  per 
cent  So,  also,  does  the  white  or  exter- 
nal portion  of  the  walrus  contain  more 
carbonate  of  lime  than  the  internal,  in 
the  proportion  of  4*38  to  1*08 ;  and 
it  appears  to  hold  good  as  a  rule,  that 
white  ivory  contains  more  carbonate  of 
lime  than  the  more  transparent  or  green 
ivory ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  white- 
ness of  ivory  is  dependent  upon  the 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  which  it 
contains. 
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XIV.  Viewing  these  facts  in  connec- 
tion, I  think  there  is  a  legitimate 
basis  whereon  to  argue  that  these  opaque 
lines  are  due  to  the  presence  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime ;  that  they  are  tubes  in 
the  earlier  part  of  their  formation,  but 
they  ultimately  become  filled,  more  or 
less,  with  the  calcareous  salt;  and  upon 
their  filling  up  depends  the  perfection 
of  the  dentine. 

XV.  Long  after  I  bad  arrived  at  this 
conclusion,  I  found  the  idea  bad  already 
been  suggested  to  the  observant  mind 
of  Mr.  Tomes,  but  who  has  since  found 
reasons  to  abandon  it.  Believing,  bow- 
ever,  that  his  experiment  assists  to  prove 
the  fact,  I  shall  quote  his  own  words : — 

"  In  the  year  1887  I  was  engaged  in 
examining  the  structure  of  teeth,  and 
then  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
dentinal  tubes  contained  an  amorphous 
salt  of  lime.  My  opinion  was  grounded 
on  the  following  experiment: — After 
preparing  a  thin  section  of  human 
tooth,  I  placed  it  in  the  field  of  the 
microscope,  and  then  added  a  little  mu- 
riatic acid.  No  sooner  was  the  acid  in 
contact  with  the  section  than  evidence 
of  chemical  action  was  rendered  visible 
by  the  appearance  of  bubbles  of  gas, 
and  these  emanated  not  only  from  the 
external  surface  of  the  section,  but  also 
from  the  interior  of  the  tubes,  from 
which  bubbles  of  gas  were  seen  issuing 
in  quick  succession.  When  the  action 
ceased,  the  tubes  no  longer  presented 
the  appearance  of  opaque  dark  lines, 
but  were  indistinctly  seen  filled  with 
transparent  fluid. 

At  the  time,  much  struck  with  tbe 
result  of  the  experiment,  I  was  led  to 
tbe  opinion  that  the  gas  generated  iu 
the  tubes  was  produced  by  the  decom- 
position of  their  solid  contents,  which 
I  supposed  to  be  carbonate  of  lime. 
However,  upon  more  extended  obser- 
vations, I  was  induced,  from  examina- 
tion of  teeth  in  which  the  tubes  are 
large,  and  also  from  the  examination  of 
tubuli  of  the  human  tooth  with  a  high 
power,  to  modify  my  first  opinion,  and 
was  compelled  to  adopt  the  views  ad- 
vanced in  the  former  part  of  the  lecture, 
and  to  regard  the  evolution  of  gas  from 
the  tubuli  as  evidence  of  the  facility 
-with  which  fluids  are  admitted  into 
their  interior,  and  to  consider  that  the 
source  of  the  gas  existed  in  the  decom- 
position of  the  parietes  of  the  tubes 
rather  than  their  contents." 

Tbe  idea  is  also  approximated  by 


Prof.  Owen,  who  states,  in  his  Odonto- 
graphy, that  tbe  tubes  ultimately  become 
filled  with  a  granuloma  material 

And  it  may  be  inferred,  from  the  fol- 
lowing sentence,  that  a  similar  opinion 
was  held  by  Betzius,  who  says,  "  The 
calcareous  salts  of  the  tooth  exist  not 
merely  in  the  tubuli,  but  also  in  the 
intermediate  substance,  which  contains, 
at  all  events,  the  greater  part  of  the 
calcareous  earth ,  eith  er  chemically  united 
with  cartilage,  or  deposited  in  it  in  an 
invisible  manner." 

I  have  previously  shown  that,  in  the 
early  formation  of  dentine,  these  tubes 
are  formed  by  the  compression  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  pulp  by  the  dentine 
cells.  When  the  blood  ceases  to  pene- 
trate the  structure,  the  membranous 
walls  tbeu  ossify  with  the  rest  of  the 
structure,  and  according  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  membrane  would  be  the 
more  or  less  perfect  filling  up  of  the 
tubes.  In  those  animals  in  which  the 
tubuli  of  the  deutine  is  large,  the  pro- 
bability is  that  they  would  be  less  per- 
fectly filled  than  in  others  where  the 
tubuli  are  smaller:  hence  the  cause 
which  led  Mr.  Tomes  to  abandon  the 
idea. 

To  this  cause  may  be  attributed  the 
perfection  of  the  hippopotamus  ivory; 
the  tubes  are  more  numerous  and  mi- 
nute, whilo  the  carbonate  of  lime  is 
more  abundant  than  in  other  animals; 
whilst  the  phosphate  of  lime  is  rather 
less  than  in  some  dentine,  which  is  nei- 
ther so  hard  nor  durable. 

XVI.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  faot  that  car- 
bonate of  lime  is  not  formed  in  the 
blood.  If  this  be  true,  then  we  must 
presume  that  this  salt,  as  found  in  teeth 
and  bones,  must  be  formed  during  their 
development 

The  super-phosphate  of  lime,  we 
know,  is  secreted  from  the  blood  by  a 
power  (similar,  probably,  to  endosmoao) 
in  tbe  cells;  but  it  appears  that  in  the 
teeth  carbonate  of  lime  is  only  present 
in  combination  with  membranous  tis- 
sue, such  as  the  parietes  of  cells,  blood- 
vessels, areolar  tissue,  &c.  An  example 
of  the  last  may  be  seen  in  tbe  following 
figure,  in  which  the  areolar  tissue  of  the 
pulp  is  seen  to  form  part  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  dentine*  (Fig.  8). 


•  The  tooth  from  which  the  •ectlon  wwt«k«i 
wn  free  from  caries,  and  extracted  from  *■« 
mouth  of  an  individual  betwteo  M  awl  •Ofyeara 
of  Me. 
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Fig.  8. 
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lie.  8.  Section  of  human  dentine,  exhi- 
biting the  ossification  of  the  areolar  tissue 
of  the  pulp  with  the  rest  of  the  tooth : 
from  a  specimen  kept  some  months  in 
writing  ink. 

XVII.  Thus  carbonate  of  soda  is  pre- 
sent as  an  amorphous  salt  in  combina- 
tion with  animal  tissue,  and  by  its  pre- 
sence converts  the  parietes  of  the  diffe- 
rent classes  of  vessels  which  make  up  the 
pulp  into  bone,  while  the  cells  have  the 
power  of  secreting  the  phosphate  only. 

In  corroboration  of  this  idea,  I  would 
wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  ossifica- 
tion of  distinct  centres  of  dentine  in 
the  pulps  of  teeth.  These  apparently 
commence  in  a  single  cell ;  and  as  such 
I  have  often  met  with  them  in  the 
pulps  of  human  adult  teeth :  so,  also,  in 
a  well-grown  calf ;  but  they  seem  to  be 
more  common  in  the  cachalot,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  nodular  appearance 
of  the  internal  surface  of  the  teeth  of 
this  mammal,  which  become  more  or 
lees  incorporated  with  the  true  dentine 
as  development  takes  place,  and  the 
latter  encroaches  on  the  magnitude  of 
the  pulp. 

It  seems  that  an  isolated  cell  ob- 
tains the  power  of  secreting  calcareous 
matter,  similar  to  those  in  which  the 
action  appears  to  be  normal,  only  when 
in  connection  with  the  periphery  of 
the  pulp. 

These  centres  have  all  the  appearance 
of  being  single  cells,  and,  being  so,  ate 
transparent,  and  in  texture  resemble 
the  intertubular  structure  of  dentine. 
These,  being  once  formed,  become  the 
nucleus  of  a  deposit  of  dentine  distinct 
fiora  the  dentine  of  the  tooth :  but  why 
some  cells  have  the  power  of  secreting 
calcareous  matter,  and  others  that  of 
reproducing  more  of  their  own  kind,  is 


yet  to  be  made  known.  That  it  is  a 
condition  of  the  cells,  and  not  its  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  the  pulp,  which  in- 
duces the  secretion,  is  apparent  from 
the  fact  that  these  isolated  centres  do 
exist. 

XVIII.  That  the  dentine  of  the  teeth 
are  developed  in  a  similar  manner  to 
bone  can  only  be  considered  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth,  and  that  not  of  the 
nearest :  whereas,  by  a  consideration  of 
their  origin  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  the  whole  manner  in  which 
their  development  is  carried  on,  little 
can,  I  think,  be  observed,  except  the 
presence  of  a  calcareous  salt,  that  can 
separate  it  from  the  remainder  of  the 
external  skin  of  animals;  to  which  it 
may  be  compared,  as  holding  a  relation 
similar  to  that  which  the  scales  of  a  fish 
do  to  the  soft  skin  on  which  they  are 
attached,  of  which  the  bony  scales  of 
the  sturgeon  (Acipenner  Sturio)  affords 
the  most  ready  example. 

XIX.  In  order  further  to  substantiate 
this  remark,  I  would  draw  attention  to 
the  formation  of  the  calcareous  dermal 
skeleton  of  Crustacea.* 

No  real  difference,  I  think,  can  be  ob- 
served between  the  development  of  the 
shell  of  the  crab  and  that  of  the  teeth  in 
higher  animals.  They  both  are  developed 
from  a  pulp  consisting  of  areolar  tissue, 
blood-vessels,  and  nucleated  cells,  which 
last  have  the  power  of  reproducing 
others  smaller  than  themselves,  which 
ultimately  combine  without  any  inter- 
cellular plasma  to  form  a  pavement, 
into  which  structure  calcareous  matter 
is  deposited. 

But  if  we  confine  our  observations 
more  immediately  to  the  teeth  of  this 
tribe  of  animals,  whioh  are  identical, 
both  in  composition  and  manner  of  de- 
velopment, with  the  rest  of  the  shell  of 
which  they  form  a  part,  no  difference  can 
be  made  out  between  their  formation 
and  that  of.  true  teeth,  except  that  an 
arrest  of  development  takes  place  in  the 
crab  with  the  deposit  of  the  scale  or 
layer  of  osseous  tissue,  which  arrest  con- 
tinues for  a  definite  period,  when  de- 
velopment again  proceeds. 

To  this  analogy  reference  will  again 
be  made  under  the  head  of  "  Shedding." 
[To  be  continued.] 

*  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  his  manual,  has  noticed 
the  analogy  which  exist*  between  dentine  and 
the  calcareoue  tbella  of  croataera . ;  but  his  re- 
marks relate  to  the  density  of  the  AM,  and 
bears  no  reference  to  ita  development,  which,  as 
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Wb  have  now  before  us  the  Bill  for 
the  Insorpevatian  of  the  General  Pre*-, 
titionera,  as  it  has  been  recently  laid 
before  Parliament  by  Mr.  Wyld  and 
Colonel  Thompson.  If  we  do  not  re- 
print it,  it  ia  because  in  clauses  have 
already  in  substance  been  fuHy  and 
widely  circulated  in  the  various  editions 
of  Sir  James  Graham's  Medical  Reform 
measures .  •  As  ■  embodying  the  views,  - 
however,  of  a  respectable  portion  of  the 
profession,  we  consider  it  to  be  our 
duty  to  advert  to  the  principles,  and  to 
give  an  outline  of  the  clauses  of  the 
bill. 

The  new  Incorporation  is  to  be  desig- 
nated the  Royal  College  of  General 
Practitioners  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and 
Midwifery.  The  College,  is  to  consist 
of  an  unlimited  number  of  members, 
and  to  be  governed  by  a  President  and 
Council  The  right  of  membership  is 
to  be  extended  to  all  practitioners  with 
a  single,  double,  English,  Irish,  or 
Scotch  qualification,  provided  it  be 
claimed  within,  one  year  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act  by  residents,  and  within 
two  years  by  those  who  are  non-resident 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  order  of 
precedence  is  to  be  settled  by  the  date 
at  which  membership  is  claimed,  and 
to  be  determined  by  the  date  of  the 
new  diploma  issued  by  the  College. 

New  members  will  be  admitted  only 
after  they  have  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-two  years,  and  have  completed 


far  as  I  ara  aware,  has  never  previously  been  ob- 
served to  originate  in  a  pulp.  The  only  place 
that  I  am  conscious  of  its  development  being-  at 
all  referred  to,  is  in  Dr.  Carpenter's  Principles 
of  Physiology,  wherein  he  mentions  having;  seen 
the  new  shell  of  a  crab  aoon  after  the  exu  via  had 
been  cast,  and  imagines  that  it  must  have  had 
it*  origin  in  cells. 


the  course  of  study,  and  undergone  the 
examinations,  required  by  the  Council 
of  the  College.  The  fee  for  the  diploma 
is  left  blank.  Graduates  of  Univer-' 
sities,  or  members  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  in  London,  will  be  en-' 
titled  to  admission  without  examination 
(ademdm)  on  the  payment  of  a  fee, 
provided  they  have  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-two  years,  and  can  give  proof  of 
having  devoted  at  least  five  years  to 
professional  study.  A  Registration  clause 
provides  that  a  register  of  the  names  of 
members  shall  be  published  yearly  in 
the  month  of  March :  and  a  correct  list 
is  ensured  by  the  infliction  of  penal 
disqualification  on  the  omission  of  a 
member  to  send  bis  name,  place  of 
abode,  with  change  of  residence,  Ac., 
yearly  to  the  Council. 

The  Council  is  to  consist  of -forty* 
eight  members,  of  whom  not  fewer  than 
twenty-four  must  reside  within  ten  miles 
of  the  city  of  London.   The  President,  1 
after  the  first'  nomination,  to  be  elected 1 
by-  the  Council  and  to  hold  office  for 
three  years.   The  election  of  Members  1 
of  Council  is  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  members  of  five  year*  standing,  or 
whose  diplomas  (from  other  Colleges)' 
shall  show  that  they  have  been  five 
years  in  the  profession.   The  qualifica- 
tion of  President  or  Member  of  the 
Council  is  to  be  fifteen  years'  member-  ' 
ship,  or  fifteen  years'  possession  of  any 
diploma,  by  virtue  of  which  he  may 
have  become  a  member  of  the  College.  ' 

The  powers  of  the  Council  will  be' 
much  the  same  as  in  other  Colleges: 
there  will  be  an  annual  general  meet- 
ing for  considering  and  reviewing  the  - 
bye-laws  made  for  the  government  of 
the  College,  Ac. — the  bye-laws  to  have 
no  legal  force  until  sanctioned  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
24th  clause  provides  for  the  registration  - 
of  students  on  the  payment  of  a  fee  of 
half-a-crown  by  each  Btudent  The  exa- 
miners are  to  be  annually  appointed  by 
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the  Council,  and  bo  President  or  Mem 
ber  of  Council  shall  be  eligible ;  but 
the  President,  one  of  the  Vice-presidents, 
or  some  member  of  Council  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  shall  be  present  and 
shall  preside  at,  but  not  interfere  with 
the  examination. 

Another  clause  provides  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  members  guilty  of  miscon- 
duct 

The  27th  clause  supersedes  the  ex- 
kting  rights  of  licentiates  of  the 
Apothecaries'  Society,  and  of  the  mem- 
bers or  licentiates  of  all  other  Colleges 
or  Universities  in  the  kingdom,  except- 
ing those  of  members  of  the  Royal 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
England.  Thus  all  appointments  to 
Hospitals,  Prisons,  Infirmaries,  or  other 
public  institutions  in  the  United  King- 
dom, are  reserved  to  those  who  are  regis- 
tered under  this  Act,  with  the  two  excep- 
tions above  mentioned.  The  exemption 
from  serving  on  juries  is  also  similarly 
reserved  to  registered  surgeon- apothe- 
caries or  general  practitioners:  Per- 
haps we  have  not  dearly  understood 
this  clause,  but,  as  ws  take  it,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  Edinburgh  or  Dublin  would  not  be 
entitled  to  take  the  office  of  surgeon  to 
any  Hospital  or  Infirmary  in  fee  United 
Kingdom,  unless  he  had  previously  en- 
rolled himself  as  a  general  practitioner 
in  the  new  College,  or  had  procured  the 
diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons of  England.  Again,  as  ws  un- 
derstand it,  the  power  of  granting 
medical  certificates  in  any  case  required 
by  law  is  limited  to  members  of  the 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  England,  and  of  the  new  College  of 
Surgeon-apothecaries  or  General  Prac- 
titioners. 

We  may  here  just  inquire  whether 
the  Irish  and  Scotch  Colleges  have  con- 
sented to  this  act  of  self-immolation 
for  the  benefit  of  English  surgeon- 
apothecaries,  or  whether  there  has  been 


an  oversight  in  the  construction  of  the 
clause. 

The  power  of  recovering  charges  for 
medical  and  surgical  advice  and  attend- 
ance, and  for  medicines  prescribed  or 
administered  to  patients,  is  reserved  to 
the  enrolled  members  of  the  new  Col- 
lege, 'and  to  those  who  legally  enjoyed 
this  privilege  before  its  foundation. 

The  29th  Clause  is  not  very  intelligi- 
ble. It  proposes  to  impose  a  penalty  of' 
twenty  pounds  on  unqualified  persons, 
but  it  substantially  inflicts  this  penalty 
on  every  surgeon  and  apothecary,  or 
general  practitioner,  not  qualified  accord- 
ing to  tke  provision*  qf  the  act,  who 
shall  unlawfully  or  knowingly  practise 
in  any  medical  or  surgical  office  to 
whioh  be  has  been  appointed.  The  sum- 
mary process  of  the  County  Court  is  for 
this  purpose  placed  at  the  option  of  the 
prosecutor. 

We  must  here  pause  to  inquire  whe- 
ther this  persecution  of  surgeon-apothe* 
caries  or  general  practitioners  can  be 
Seriously  intended  by  the  from  era  of  the 
bill.  A  man  licensed  by  the  College  of 
Surgeons  and  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries may  entertain  &  distrust  of  the 
new  .  College,  and  decline  to  surrender 
his  connection  with  old  institutions  for 
the  membership  of  a  new  and  untried 
foundation.  This  clause,  it  appears  to 
us,  would  render  him  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  twenty  pounds,  recoverable  in  a 
County  Court,  if,  without  having  quali- 
fied himself  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  act,  he  practised  in  any  medical 
or  surgical  office.  There  is  no  penalty 
under  this  clause  on  any  person  not  being 
a  surgeon-apothecary  or  general  practi- 
tioner, for  knowingly  acting  or  practising 
in  such  office. 

Admitting  that,  by  the  27th  clause, 
a  Member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
of  England  might  possibly  claim  ex- 
emption from  the  penalty  inflicted  by 
the  29th,  the  latter  exposes  to  the 
tricks  of  all  informers,  men  qualified 
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and  licensed  to  practise  by  the  Eng- 
lish Society  of  Apothecaries  and  by  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  Colleges;  while  it 
shields  from  prosecution  those  who  bare 
the  good  luck  not  to  belong  to  any  Col- 
lege whatever,  and  who  hare  received 
jao  medieal  or  surgical  education !  The 
*7tk  clause  should  therefore  be  entitled, 
— one  for  imposing  a  penalty  on  frf 
JLfd  ptrtom  who  hate  neglected  or  have 
deliberately  refused  to  join  the  new  Col- 
lege.* 

The  30th  clause  imposes  a  penalty  of 
twenty  pounds  mpon  all  persons  who 
practise  as  surgeon -apothecaries  or 
general  practitioners  in  England  and 
Wales,  but  who  are  not  registered  under 
the  act 

Lastly,  a  "General  Practitioner"  is 
defined  under  the  act  to  be  any  qualified 
person  "  practising  the  science  and 
practice  of  medicine  as  an  apothecary, 
or  the  art  and  science  of  surgery,  and 
the  science  or  practice  of  medicine,  con- 
jointly, with  or  without  the  art  or  science 
of  midwifery."  Hence  it  comprises  all 
licensed  physicians,  surgeons,  and 
apothecaries. 

Such,  then,  is  an  outline  of  the  pro- 
posed new  act  on  Medical  Reform,  it 
abolishes  the  Society  of  Apothecaries, 
and  it  practically  annihilates  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  all  the  medical  corpo- 
rations in  the  United  Kingdom,  except- 
ing those  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  of  England. 

We  believe  that  it  will  not  meet  with 
a  favourable  reception  in  any  one  of  the 
three  kingdoms.  The  English  Colleges 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  will  resist 
the  licensing  by  examination  in  medi- 


•  The  loosenesa  with  which  fata  cImm  fa 
drawn  op,  remind*  u»  of  one  in  an  intended  penal 
act  fbr  altering  park b  rraiatera.  A  clause  ape- 
rifled  that  one-half  oi  the  penalty  ahoold  go  to 
the  informer,  and  the  other  half  to  the  Qneen  i 
another  clanae  described  the  aaid  penalty  to  be 
"•even  yean'  transportation."  The  blunder 
wm  fortunately  discovered  before  the  measure 
became  law,  or  Her  Majesty  would  have  only 
escaped  three  and  a  half  yean'  transportation  by 
a  dearth  of  inibranere. 


arne  and  suwnmj1,  rite  effect  of  which 
would  be  in  the  end  to  deprive  them  of 
their  present  position  by  withdrawing 
candidates  far  their  diplomas,  Tbess- 
asrvmgef  the  rights  of  members  for  sunt, 
would  be  ne  compensation  fbr  With- 
drawing members  m  posse.-  and  it  is  a 
fair  question  whether  by  such  a  change 
the  pubrie  wouM  not  be  serious  losers 
in  the  surgical  department  of  the  pro* 


The  Scotch  and  Irish  Colmsns  would 
be  even  more  damaged  by  thepreristeos 
of  this  bilL  Their  members  would  he 
compelled  to  enrol  themselves  as  general 
practitioners,  or  to  forego  the  rights  ami 
privileges  which  they  now  enjoy— if  not 
by  law,  at  least  by  custom. 

Betting  aside  the  opposition  which 
such  a  bill  is  likely  to  encounter  from 
all  the  medieal  corporations  of  the 
empire,  its  provisions  will  not,  we  bo- 
he  ve,  bo  found  in  aosurdanoe  with  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  profession 
in  any  one  of  the  three  kingdoms;. 
There  is  therefore  not  the  slightest 
prospect  of  its  becoming  law.  The) 
profession  desire,  not  a  now  College 
reaching  only  the  level  of  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries,  and  falling  far  below  that 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  but  a 
modification  of  the  laws  by  which  our 
medieal  corporations  are  at  present 
governed,  and  a  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  licensing  bodies. 

The  great  obstacle  to  the  settlement 
of  the  question  of  Medical  Reform  ia> 
that  it  is  difficult  to  find  even  to*  prae> 
titioners  who  agree  to  the  amount  and 
nature  of  the  modification  which  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  our  Colleges' 
should  undergo.  The  present  bill  does 
not  remove  this  obstacle.  There  is  * 
restricted  suffrage,  with  a  triennial  pre- 
sidentship and  membership  of  council. 
The  Council  are  too  numerous  for  a 
practical  working  body ;  the  arias  would 
soon  take  the  lead  of  the  eatrm-mrlmm 
members;  and  their  proceedings  regard- 
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jag  fees,  Manioatiena,  the  o*q»ositwn 

of  runs^  and  the  restriction  of  privileges, 
would,  if  conceded,  give  rise  within  six 
months  to  as  great  s^ssatissaotioit  as 
bow  exists  with  respect  to  older  end 
tried  institutions.  For  all  these  res 
sons,  we  believe  thai  the  Secretary  of 
State  will  passe  before  he  adopts  this 
bill  as  a  remedy  for  the  grievances  of 
which  the  profession  complains. 


In  the  extract  of  a  letter  published  in 
the  leading  article  of  oar  last  number,* 
Dr.  Letheby  states  that  it  was  admitted 
by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  and  others, 
that  the  questions  put  to  him  by  the 
judge  placed  him  in  a  very  unsatisfac- 
tory and  unenviable  position.  In  a 
note  at  the  conclusion  of  the  leading 
article,  we  expressed  our  surprise  that 
such  an  admission  should  have  been 
made,  because  obviously  it  is  not  a 
question,  but  the  answer,  which  is  KaWe 
to  place  a  witness  in  an  unsatisfactory 
position.  We  have  beard  from  an  au 
thentio  source,  that  such  an  admission 
as  that  imputed  to  him  by  Dr.  Letheby 
was  not  made  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie. 


nrrsaoosTAZ.  bst/baxsia  n*  fbtsmb. 
JL  Bxac  relates  some  asses  whence  he  de- 
duces the  conclusion  that  a  neuralgic  inter- 
costal pain  ia  one  of  the  earliest  indications 
of  phthisis.  The  seat  of  pain  is  usually  in 
the  sixth  or  seventh  intercostal  nerve,  and 
most  frequently  on  the  left  side.  M. 
Bean  also  states  that  a  neuralgic  pain  be- 
tween the  shoulders  may  be  regarded  as 
almost  constantly  a  premonitory  symptom 
of  phthisis,  and  that  this  results  from  the 
dyspepsia  which  precedes  the  deposition  of 
tubercle.— L'Vnhn  MeVieale.  % 

ABBKST  OF  HSTMOEEHAGE  BY  MATICO. 

The  stamp  of  an  arm,  amputated  near  the 
shoulder,  bled  secondarily  to  a  dangerous 
amount,  from  the  whole  surface.  Pressure 
having  failed,  a  paste  was  made  by  moisten- 
ing powdered  matko,  and  this  was  spread 
orer  the  part.  It  acted  as  an  artificial 
coagulum,  and  checked  the  flow  of  Wood, 
which  did  not  afterwards  return.  The  only 
other  remedy  would  hare  been  to  tie  the 
subclavian  artery. — Dr.  Hart  thorn* ,  in 
American  Journal  of  Med.  Science*,  Jan. 

~~  •  FageWl. 
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A  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  a  foot- 
ing t',e  Skin.  By  the  late  Anthont 
Todd  Thomson,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  Ac.  Ac. 
Completed  and  edited  by  Edmund  A. 
Pahhes,  M.D.  8vo.  pp.  440.  Lon- 
don :  Longman  and  Co.  1850. 
We  are  informed  by  the  editor's  preface 
that  for  more  than  a  year  previous  to 
his  last  fatal  illness,  Dr.  Thomson  was 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  Treatise 
on  Diseases  affecting  the  Skin.  About 
three  hundred  pages  only  of  this  work 
were  printed,  the  articles  Acne  and 
Sycosis  also  being  left  in  MS.  Dr. 
Parkes  has  undertaken  the  task  of  com- 
pleting the  work.  No  fitter  at  sa  ore 
competent  person  could  have  been  found 
for  the  purpose.  Dr.  Parkes  is  nephew 
to  the  late  Dr.  Thomson,  was  several 
years  his  assistant  iu  his  museum  and 
laboratory  at  University  College,  re- 
ceived bis  private  instructions  when  a 
student  of  medicine,  has  since  highly 
distinguished  himself  by  his  professional 
acquirements,  and,  lastly,  has  become 
intimately  familiar  with  Dr.  Thomson's 
views  on  the  subject  of  the  present  weak, 
by  bis  close  association  with  him  in  the 
daily  labours  of  his  latter  years.  We  cam 
therefore  confidently  assure  our  readers 
that  Dr.  Parkes's  additions  will  faith- 
fully convey  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Thomson's 
pathological  and  therapeutic  opinions 
and  practice. 

The  work  itself  is  preceded  by  a 
Memoir  of  Dr.  Thomson,  in  which, 
although  anonymous,  we  think  we  can 
trace  the  pen,  and  the  affections,  of  the 
accomplished  authoress  of  "  The  Life  of 
Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough." 

In  order  to  present  our  readers  with, 
a  general  view  of  the  contents  of  a  work 
the  nature  of  which  almost  forbids  quo- 
tation*, we  shall  in  the  first  place  ad- 
duce the  author's  arrangement. 

1.  Febrile  contagious  diseases  non- 
recurrent, except  in  exceptional  eases, 
— including  the  exanthemata. 

2.  Febrile  contagious  diseases  capable 
of  recurrence  many  times  during  life, — 
including  the  varieties  of  erysipelas. 

3.  N  on  febrile  contagious  diseases — 
porrigo,  scabies,  &c. 

4.  Non-contagious  febrile  diseases — 
erythema,  urticaria,  &c 

6,  Non-eontagious,  non-febrile  dis> 
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eases,  chiefly  connected  with,  and  cha- 
racteristic of,  derangements  of  the  di- 
gestive, assimilating,  and  secreting  or- 
gans. This  is  divided  into  six  orders 
of  eruptions — papular,  pustular,  vesicu- 
lar, squamous,  tuheriform  or  tubercu- 
lar, and  haemorrhage. 

6.  Diseases  not  included  in  the  former 
division,  or  of  doubtful  position. 

7.  Svphilides. 

8.  Non-eruptive  morbid  states  of  the 
skin, — including  hypertrophies  of  its 
tissues,  pigmentary  alterations,  abnor- 
mal conditions  of  the  glands,  acne, 
sycosis,  abnormal  conditions  of  the  hair- 
follicles  and  hair. 

9.  New  formations  of  the  skin. 

10.  Diseases  of  the  nails. 

An  appendix  by  the  editor  contains  the 
results  of  the  most  recent  investigations 
into  the  minute  anatomy  of  several 
forms  of  cutaneous  disease. 

Dr.  Parkea's  remarks  with  reference  to 
the  classification  of  porrigo  favosa,  lupi- 
nosa,  and  scutulata,  certainly  exhibit  the 
almost  insuperable  difficulties  which  at- 
tend any  general  arrangement  of  skin-dis- 
eases,— a  difficulty  obviously  felt  by  Dr. 
Thomson,  and  not  removed  by  the  clas- 
sification adopted  in  the  work  before  us. 
We  believe  that  the  natural  arrange- 
ment proposed  by  Erasmus  Wilson  will 
be  found  to  form  ultimately  the  best 
for  praetioal  purposes.  The  olaaaifi cas- 
eation of  skin-diseases  according  to 
their  contagiousness  or  non-contagious- 
ness is  peculiarly  open  to  objection. 
Thus,  erysipelas  forms  a  class  by  itself 
in  Dr.  Thomson's  arrangement,  on 
account  of  its  contagious  character;  but 
it  is  well  known  that  this  is  a  property 
which  this  disease  does  not  invariably 
possess,  and  which,  when  manifested,  is 
superinduced  by  certain  unfavourable 
concomitant  conditions ;  such  as  the  im- 
pure air  of  imperfectly  ventilated  apart- 
ments, neglect  of  cleanliness,  peculiar 
epidemic  constitutions  of  seasons,  Ac. 

Our  readers  will  perhaps  be  surprised 
to  find  doubts  expressed!  on  the  influ- 
ence of  the  aoaruB  scabiei  in  the  causa- 
tion of  itch.   Dr.  Thomson  observes — 

"  That  the  disease  is  contagious  there  is 
no  doubt ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  it  is  the  result  of  »  morbid 
poison ;  and  that  the  fluid  of  the  vesicles 
or  the  pustules  is  the  agent  transmitting 
the  disease  from  one  person  to  another. 
This  opinion,  however,  is  strongly  opposed 
in  the  present  day.  Among  other  opi- 
nions, Abinsoar,  in  the  12th  century,  sug- 


gested the  idea  that  the  disease  originated 
from  an  insect  which  he  first  described. 
His  opinion  was  revived  by  Qabucinus, 
Ingrassias,  Laurence,  Joubert,  and  some 
other  writers  of  the  15th  and  16th  cen- 
turies, all  of  whom  saw  and  described  the 
insect,  which  they  regarded  as  an  Aoarus. 

 A  fact  adverse  to  this  opinion, 

however,  was  pointed  out  by  Moufet,  who 
found  that  the  insect  did  not  reside  in  the 
vesicles  or  pustules,  but  only  near  them  ; 
an  observation  that  has  been  subsequently 

confirmed.  There  is  now  no  doubt 

of  the  existence  of  the  insect ;  it  was  ex-' 
amined  under  the  microscope,  and  figured, 
first  by  Hauptmann  in  1664,  then  by 

Bonomo  in  1683  But,  although 

the  existence  of  the  insect  cannot  be 
doubted,  yet  there  are  many  reasons  for 
not  regarding  it  as  the  origin  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  although  the  disease  may  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  conveyance  of  the  poison 
necessarily  attached  to  the  insect  when  it 
passes  from  one  person  to  another.  I  would 
refer  those  who  are  desirous  of  tracing  the 
discovery,  the  nature,  and  the  habits  of 
this  animalcule,  to  a  most  excellent  mono- 
graph on  the  subject,  at  the  end  of  Mr. 
Erasmus  Wilson's  Treatise  on  Diseases  of 
the  Skin.  ....  But  awarding  to  Mr. 
Wilson  the  merit  which  he  justly  deserves, 
...  I  cannot  accord  with  him  in  attri- 
buting the  disease  to  that  insect.  Were 
scabies  of  insect  origin,  we  must  suppose 
that  the  ova  floating  in  the  atmosphere 
would  be  deposited  and  find  their  nidus, 
and  the  insects  generated  from  them  their 
proper  food,  in  numberless  individuals: 
hence  we  should  have  daily  and  numerous 
instances  of  spontaneous  scabies,  which,  if 
it  ever  occurs,  is  very  rare." 

Impetigo,  the  author  observes,  is 
often  mistaken  for  scabies.  That 
the  insect  has  a  closer  relationship 
with  the  disease  than  is  here  admitted 
by  Dr.  Thomson,  we  consider  the  whole 
history  of  the  animalcule  to  testify. 
Granting  that  the  entry  of  the  insect 
into  the  skin  of  one  individual  may 
convoy  the  fluid  from  the  body  of  ano- 
ther, and  so  be  the  means  of  performing 
the  veritable  inoculation  for  which  Dr. 
Thomson  contends;  yet  this  only 
more  strongly  confirms  the  view  of  its 
being  the  cause  of  the  disease ;  and 
reasoning  by  way  of  exclusion,  in  what 
other  relation  has  the  author  shown 
the  insect  to  stand  to  the  disease?  The 
existence  of  the  insect  is  admitted ;  its 
residence  also  in  the  itch-vesicle  is  ad- 
mitted, or  it  could  not  be  the  medium 
of  the  transmission  of  the  morbid  fluid ; 
it  is  not  found  elsewhere ;— it  must 
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therefore  either  he  a  cause  or  a  conse- 
quence ;  how  the  latter,  we  can  in  no 
way  imagine,  except  by  supposing  the 
presence  of  ova  on  everybody's  skin, 
ready  to  be  developed  into  acari  when 
the  right  sort  of  eruption  shall  occur. 

Dr.  Thomson's  observations  on  the 
symptoms  and  diagnosis  of  cutaneous 
diseases  are  comprehensive  yet  precise : 
these  are  in  every  case  followed  by  the 
consideration  of  the  cause  of  each  dis- 
ease, and  this  in  turn  is  succeeded  by 
the  study  of  its  prognosis  and  treat- 
ment In  discussing  the  latter,  the 
author's  long-  pursuit  of  the  study  of 
materia  medics  and  therapeutics  fur- 
nishes him  with  an  abundance  of  means 
of  treatment  We  cannot,  however, 
concur  in  the  frequency  or  extent  to 
which  the  author  advocates  depletion, 
both  local  and  general. 

Among  Dr.  Parkes's  contributions  to 
this  volume,  we  may  observe  that  the 
chapters  on  Elephantiasis,  and  on  Sy- 
philitic Eruptions,  are  peculiarly  exact 
In  point  of  strictness,  the  latter  should 
not  have  been  disjointed  from  analogous 
forms  of  disease  noticed  in  previous 
classes :  a  notice  of  their  special  cha- 
racters under  the  head  of  cause,  in  some 
previous  order,  would  have  done  less 
violence  to  the  author's  arrangement 
In  like  manner  we  can  see  no  reason 
why  Acne  and  Sycosis  should  not  have 
found  places  in  one  or  other  of  the  pre- 
ceding classes  or  orders. 

The  inconveniences,  however,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  experienced 
from  a  faulty  classification,  are  very 
much  obviated  by  the  copious  index 
which  the  editor  has  furnished.  In  the 
performance  of  his  editorial  duties,  Dr. 
Parkes  has  faithfully  represented  the 
author's  views,  and  used  his  utmost 
efforts  to  render  the  work  acceptable  to 
the  profession.  We  entertain  no  doubt 
that  many  will  find  this  work  a  useful 
assistant  in  a  class  of  cases  most  tedious 
in  their  course,  and  difficult  of  manage- 
ment :  they  will,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, find  in  it  copious  and  valuable 
details  in  diagnosis  and  therapeutics. 

The  Principle*  ©/  Surgery.  By  John 
A.  Orb,  A.B.,  F.B.C.S.I.,  one  of  the 
Surgeons  of  the  City  of  Dublin  Hos- 

fital.  Small  8vo.  pp.  496.  Dublin: 
annin.   London:  Churchill.  1850. 

This  volume,  which  is  published  in  the 
style  of  Churchill's  Manuals,  is  intended 


to  set  before  the  student,  in  a  condensed 
form,  the  present  state  of  surgical  sci- 
ence. The  following  extract  from  the 
preface  will  afford  some  indication  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  author's 
intentions  in  its  publication : — 
_  "To  make  a  strictly  scientific  classifies- 
tion  of  the  various  subjects  that  require 
notice  in  a  treatise  on  surgery,  would  per- 
haps be  impossible.  The  arrangement 
which  I  have  adopted  is  at  least  simple. 
In  the  first  part,  the  theory  and  manage- 
ment of  the  inflammatory  process  are  de- 
tailed ;  in  the  second,  the  various  kinds  of 
injuries,  commencing  with  wounds  and 
their  consequences;  then  fractures  and 
luxations,  burns,  and  scalds;  and, lastly, 
contusions,  which  I  have  placed  in  that 
position  from  having  adopted  Velpeau's 
classification  of  those  injuries.  The  third 
part  includes  the  diseases  commonly  called 
surgical,  beginning  with  those  which  affect 
the  constitution  at  large,  and  proceeding  to 
those  which  affect  particular  systems  and 
organs. 

'To  the  conclusion  of  each  chapter  I  have 
appended  the  names  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal authors  who  have  written  on  the 
subject  described;  and,  in  enumerating 
"  ferent  modes  of  treatment,  I  have  gene- 
rally added  the  name,  either  of  the  inventor, 
or  of  the  moat  distinguished  authority  who 
has  adopted  it.  In  many  cases  I  have  in- 
troduced considerable  quotations  from  the 
beat  authorities,  which  may  occasionally 
appear  rather  abrupt;  but  I  preferred 
giving  the  iptutima  vtrba,  even  with  this 
disadvantage,  to  remodelling  the  language 
of  another  writer." 

Having  looked  through  this  treatise, 
we  can  speak  favourably  of  it  as  a  com- 
pendium of  the  most  recent  informa- 
tion on  the  science  of  surgery,  and  on 
the  treatment  of  surgical  diseases  and 
accidents. 


The  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment  of 
Eccentric  Nervous  Affections.  By 
William  John  Anderson,  F.B.C.S. 
12mo.  pp.  199.  London :  Churchill. 
1850. 

This  work  is  composed  of  a  series  of 
cases  selected  for  the  most  part  from' 
the  practice  of  Dr.  Seymour  at  St 
George's  Hospital,  with  observations  or 
commentary  thereon ;  and  is  dedicated 
to  the  same  physician  as  a  "grateful 
acknowledgment  of  the  kind  and  valua- 
ble instruction  received  from  him  by 
bis  former  pupil,  the  author."  It  con- 
sists of  six  chapters,  which  t — *  r 
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1.  The  intimate  connection  between  the 
nervous  and  circulating  systems;  a  ge- 
neral description  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  circulation,  and  of  asamilation,  and 
of  the  nervous  system.  2.  The  differ- 
ence between  centric  and  eooentrio  ner- 
vous affections ;  with  illustrative  oases. 
3.  Hysteria  and  hypochondriasis ;  their 
causes,  treatment,  Sus.  4.  Epilepsy. 
9.  Collapse,  from  shook,  delirium  trau- 
maticum,  and  tetanus.  6.  Delirium 
tremens  and  hydrophobia. 

We  commenced  the  perusal  of  this 
book  with  the  hope,  from  its  title  and 
the  promises  of  its  preface,  of  learning 
something  which  we  did  not  before 
know  on  the  subjects  on  which  it  pro 
fesses  to  treat ;  but  we  have  been  dis- 
appointed therein.  We  are,  indeed, 
entirely  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  object 
of  the  publication  of  a  work  so  de- 
void of  originality,  otherwise  than  as  a 
literary  exercitation  for  the  author's 
own  benefit,  and  the  opportunity  it  af- 
fords for  a  dedication. 
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Dueaee  qf  the  Urinary  Or  garni. 
M.  CmALE  read  a  report  on  a  case  of 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  bladder  which 
had  been  transmitted  by  M.  Mordret,  sur- 
geon of  the  Military  Hospital  of  the  Isle 
of  Oleron. 

The  patient  was  thirty-eight  years  of 
age,  had  suffered  from  infancy  with  diffi- 
culty in  micturition.  Complete  retention 
proved  fatal  After  death  the  bladder  was 
found  to  be  hypertrophied,  m  unilocular, 
and  the  seat  of  extensive  inflammatory 


M.Jobrbt  DB  Lamballb  reported  on  two 
eases  of  the  operation  for  stone  transmitted 
by  Dr.  Oasenave,  of  Bourdeaux,  in  which, 
on  account  of  the  size  of  the  calculi  in  the 
one  ease,  and  of  the  presence  of  a  tumor  in 
the  other,  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  numerous  unusual  incisions. 

Preparation  of  Pi  tit  qf  Iodide  of  Iron. 

M.  Lxcujnr  read  a  report  on  the  means 
proposed  by  MM.  Grille  and  Blanehard  to 
protect  iodide  of  iron,  in  the  form  of  pills, 
from  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 


and  which  consisted  in  varnishing  the  pills 
with  a  solution,  of  balsam  of  tolu  in  etnen. 


SURGICAL  SOCIETY  OP  PARTS. 
Augoit  7,  1850. 


Amputation  of  both  Superior  Mrtrillary 
Bangs. 

M.  MAisomrKOTTt  had  performed  this  ope* 
ration  on  a  man,  aged  sixty-nine  years, 
suffering  under  cancer  of  the  bones.  The 
same  operation  had  been  successfully  per* 
formed  on  a  young  girl  affected  with 
necrosis  from  the  vapour  of  phosphorus. 
M.  Maisonnenve  detailed  the  steps  of  the 
operation,  and  its  result,  in  the  first  case. 
A  vertical  incision  was  made  in  the  middle 
line,  dividing  the  nose  from  its  root,  and 
terminating  at  the  upper  lip ;  a  transverse 
incision  was  then  made  from  the  internal 
angle  of  the  right  to  that  of  the  left  eye  t 
two  large  quadrilateral  flaps  were  thus  left 
to  be  dissected  down,  following  the  edge  of 
the  eyelid  to  the  external  angle  on  both 
sides :  when  these  were  everted  the  disease 
was  fully  exposed.  A  chain  saw  was  passed 
through  the  spheno  -  maxillary  fissure) 
another  was  passed  through  the  root  of  the 
nose,  traversing  the  os  unguis  on  both  sides. 
In  this  manner  the  bones  wore  detached 
laterally  and  superiorly.  Posteriorly,  the 
velum  palati,  which  was  healthy,  was  de- 
tached with  a  bistoury :  then,  by  the  help 
of  Listen's  forceps,  the  entire  mass  of  the 
bones  was  detached.  The  result  of  the 
operation  at  first  promised  favourably,  but 
in  a  few  days  the  patient  died. 

Dieeaee  of  the  Bonee  of  the  Hand. 
M.  Chassaiqnao  presented  a  case  of  dis- 
ease of  the  bones  of  the  hand,  the  nature 
of  which  was  somewhat  obscure,  and  in 
which,  as  symptoms  of  tubercular  disease 
of  the  lungs  were  also  present,  it  became  a 
question  whether  amputation  should  be 
had  recourse  to.  After  some  discussion,  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  administer  inter> 
nal  remedies,  and  to  postpone  the  operation 
for  the  present. 


ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES,  PARIS. 
August  13,  1850. 

Physiology  of  the  Heart. 
M.  Eaton  transmitted  an  essay  containing 
his  researches  on  the  sounds  and  move- 
ments of  the  heart.  The  following  are 
among  the  chief  conclusions  at  which  the 
author  had  arrived : — 
The  entire  volume  of  the  vascular  system 
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of  the  thorax  undergoes  no  sensible  change 
from  the  play  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
heart  whilst  that  organ  performs  one  com- 
plete beat ;  the  heart  itself  undergoes  but 
little  change  of  form  or  situation  by  the 
contraction  of  its  different  parts.  The 
changes  in  the  capacity  of  the  auricles  and 
ventricles  result  principally  from  the  dis- 
placement of  the  auriculo- ventricular  sep- 
tum, which  is  more  extensively  displaced 
than  either  of  the  walls  of  the  heart  during 
.its  movements.  The  dilatation  of  the  ca- 
vities results  from  the  antagonism  of  the 
fibres  on  each  side  of  this  septum,  from 
the  tendency  to  contraction  in  the  lungs, 
and  from  the  afflux  of  blood  into  the  cavities 
of  the  heart.  The  base  only  of  the  ventricles 
is  displaced  during  their  systole.  The  heart 
exerts  the  action  of  suction  on  the  veins, 
by  which  it  influences  the  circulation  in 
these  and  the  lymphatics.  The  heart  and 
thoracic  vessels  are  augmented  slightly  in 
size  during  inspiration,  and  diminished 
during  expiration:  the  respiratory  move- 
ments contribute  to  the  force  and  rapidity 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The  ra- 
pidity of  the  circulation  is  not  in  relation 
to  the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  The  venous 
blood  continues  to  flowinto  the  heart  during 
the  contraction  of  the  auricles.  Expiration 
produces  no  reflux  in  the  retrograde  course 
of  the  circulation. 

Vuico-uterine  and  Utero-vetico-vaginal 
Fittulat. 

H.  Jobkkt  de  Laotuu.k  submitted  a 
memoir,  in  which  he  stated,  as  the  result  of 
his  researches  into  the  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  these  accidents,  that  the  injuries 
thereby  incurred,  and  which  have  been 
hitherto  regarded  aa  incurable,  are  no  less 
curable  than  vesioc- vaginal  fistula,  by  the 
same  means  as  employed  for  the  latter,  by 
himself. 

Pretence  of  Urea  in  the  Liquor  Amnil. 
M.  Balahd  stated,  in  the  name  of  M. 
Begnaud,  that  the  latter  chemist  had,  by 
the  qualitative  analysis  of  some  carefully 
procured  liquor  amnii,  obtained  pure  crys- 
tallized urea  from  that  fluid. 

Cholera. 

M.  VXLPSA.T/  presented  a  memoir  by  Dr. 
Pellarin  which  proved  the  contagiousness 
of  cholera,  from  facts  attending  its  impor- 
tation into  Finis  terre  from  Brest.  The  au- 
thor cited  numerous  other  examples  of  the 
spread  of  the  disease  in  hospitals  concur- 
rently with  the  reception  of  cholera  pa> 
taenia  where  it  bad  not  before  appeared. 
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7b  Dr.  folding  Bird,  FiR.8. 

Mr  dbas  Sib,— The  perusal  of  your 
valuable  work  on  "•Urinary  Deposits  "  re- 
suscitated my  early  taste  for  similar  in- 
quiries, and  has  led  me  to  watch,  with 
renewed  industry,  the  changes  that  are  con- 
stantly taking  place  in  the  secretion  from 
the  kidney,  both  in  health  and  disease. 
Your  "discovery  of  the  comparative  fre- 

Eucy  of  oxalate  of  lime  in  the  urine  is 
and  well-defined  octahedral  crystals, 
and  of  the  connection  between  the  occur- 
rence of  this  substance  and  the  existence  of 
certain  definite  ailments,  all  characterised 
by  great  nervous  irritability,"*  has  induced 
me  to  pay  attention  more  particularly  to 
that  form  of  abnormal  secretion. 

After  examining  what  has  been  written 
by  yourself  and  others  on  the  deposit  of 
oxalate  of  lime  in  the  urine,  since  your 
observations  first  appeared,  it  has  occurred 
to  me  that  it  would  be  a  useful  inquiry  to 
ascertain  how  far  the  elimination  of  oxalate 
of  lime  by  the  kidney  was  the  effect  and  a 
pathognomonic  sign  of  a  certain  definite 
ailment,  or  how  frequently  it  was  the  eon-  . 
sequence  of  a  form  of  dyspepsia  merely,  or 
in  what  degree  it  was  dependent  upon  the 
ingestion  of  certain  articles  of  diet ;  and  1 
have  therefore,  for  some  length  of  time, 
undertaken  and  pursued  this  inquiry,  but 
more  especially  with  reference  to  the  last 
point. 

I  have  been  in  some  degree  led  to  ques- 
tion the  opinion  that  a  connection  inva- 
riably obtained  between  the  occurrence  of 
oxalate  of  lime  in  the  urine  and  the  "  exist- 
ence of  certain  definite  ailments,"  by  a  case 
that  I  will  relate,  in  which  the  oxalate  of 
lime  continued  to  be  eliminated  by  the  kid- 
neys for  months  after  the  patient  was,  to 
all  appearance,  in  perfect  health ;  and,  fur- 
ther, from  having  ascertained  that  certain 
vegetables  and  fruits  in  daily  dietetic  use 
were  capable  of  inducing  or  of  leading  to 
the  production  of  a  like  deposit .  f 


•  Urinary  Deposits,  1st  edit.,  p.  1M. 

+  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  met  with  the 
fbltowiag  observation  of  that  profound  philoso- 
pher. Dr.  W.  H.  Wollaaton,  which  makes i  mani- 
fest how  rreatly  be  was  in  advance  of  the  che- 
mistry of  his  time,  as  applicable  to  pathology  and 
therapeutic  "With  respect  to  the  mnlberry 
calculus,  |  fMr  that  an  intimate  knowledge  of  its 
properties  will  leave  but  smeUjprospect  of  rettef 
ftWaoy  eolventj  bat,  by  trac&g  the  scarce  of 
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Case. -On  July  25th,  1849,  I  was  re- 
quested to  see  a  lad,  eleven  yean  of  age, 
who  had  been  ill  some  weeks,  with  symp- 
toms of  dyspepsia:  I  found  him  looking 
•allow,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  I  at  the 
moment  thought  he  most  be  labouring 
.under  an  attack  of  jaundice.  His  parents 
said  that  he  had  wasted  considerably. '  All 
that  I  could  learn  respecting  his  state  of 
health  during  the  period  of  his  indisposi- 
tion was,  that  sorer*!  months  previously 
he  was  attacked  with  diarrhoea,  and  that 
he  had  been  in  a  state  of  malaise  ever  since. 
At  the  present  time  his  appearance  was 
dull  -,  his  complexion  was  very  peculiar ; 
his  skin  looked  dirty ;  indeed,  his  mother 
bad  repeatedly  told  him  that  he  did  not 
wash  his  face ;  his  tongue  was  covered  with 
a>  dirty-coloured  far;  his  abdomen  was 
tumid,  bnt  his  bowels  were  tolerably  regu- 
lar, and  his  faces  wen  quite  of  a  healthy 
character ;  bis  urine  possessed  a  dark 
amber  colour,  exhibited  a  slight  mucous 
cloud,  gave  a  considerable  deposit  of  uric 
acid  crystals,  with  a  slight  excess  of  urea ; 
ap.  gr.  1027.  On  examining  it  in  the  usual 
way  fer  oxalate  of  lime,  I  met  with  an 
abundance  of  its  crystals.  I  prescribed  for 
bim  a  saline  diuretic  mixture  ;  an  alterative, 
with  a  diaphoretic,  at  bed-time. 
\  Jury  28.  My  notes  inform  me  that  the 
lad  looks  brisker  in  the  faoe,  and  with  a  less 
dirty  complexion :  he  passes  nearly  two  pints 
of  urine  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  of  not  so 
dark  an  amber  colour;  sp.  gr.  1025 ;  has  a 
large  deposit  of  uric  acid,  as  red  sand ;  gives 
a-eoiisklerabla  excess  of  urea,  and  shows  an 
abundant  >  crop  of  crystals  of  oxalate  of 
lime ;  the  urine  also  exhibits  a  highly  acid 
motion  with  litmus.— Prescribed  five  mi- 
nima of  Tincture  of  SeBquiohloride  of  Iron, 
in  Infusion  of  Quassia,  three  times  a  day. 

August  2nd. -—The  patient  is  looking 
better  j  his  complexion  is  less  sallow,  and 
he  is  more  lively;  his  appetite  is  good; 
his  body  not  now  tumid ;  his  bowels  are 
regular,  but  his  tongue  continues  furred ; 
urine  not  so  highly  amber-coloured ;  sp.  gr. 
1027 ;  abundance  of  uric  acid  crystals ; 
urea  in  excess,  but  not  quite  so  much 
oxalate  of  lime ;  a  few  large  crystals  were 
exhibited.  —  Ordered  five  minims  of  the 
'Wine  of  Golcbicum  to  each  dose  of  the 
Chalybeate. 

6th. — The  lad  appears  more  cheer- 
ful, and  eats  well ;   he  never  touches 

the  disease,  we  mar  entertain  some  hopes  of  pre- 
venting it  As  the  saccharine  acid  Is  known  to 
be  a  natural  product  of  a  species  of  oxalis,  it 
seems  more  probable  that  it  is  contained  in  some 
other  vegetables,  or  their  traits,  taken  as  ali- 
ments, than  produced  by  the  digestive  powers, 
or  secreted  by  any  diseased  action  of  the  kidneys. 
The  nutriment  would  therefore  become  a  subject 
of  minute  inquiry,  rather  than  any  supposed  de- 
lect of  assimilation  or  secretion."-See  Philo- 
aoph.  Trans,  (abridged),  vol.  xvlii.  p.  330, 1797. 


cooked  vegetables  or  fruits ;  he  still  retains 
a  considerable  degree  of  sallowness;  his 
urine  has  the  same  amount  of  uric  acid 
sediment,  and  excess  of  urea ;  oxalate  of 
lime  quite  as  abundant ;  dumb-bell  crystals 
exhibited  with  the  octohedraL — He  is  to 
continue  taking  the  colchicnm  and  chaly- 
beate. 

■'i2th. — The' lad's  complexion  is  much 
better,  and  his  health  is  altogether  ink- 
proved:  urine  paler,  with  less  deposit  of 
uric  acid ;  sp.  gr.  1030 ;  much  less  oxalate 
of  lime  Visible,  and  no  excess  of  urea. — Dis- 
contiriued  my  regular  attendance. 

October  25th,— I  called  on  the  lad,  who 
says  he  is  quite  well :  be  eats,  drinks,  and 
sleeps  well,  and  appears  to  have  regained 
his  usual  spirits,  as  when  in  health;  his 
complexion  is  clear.  I  procured  some  of 
his  mine,  and  found  it  of  a  pale  sherry 
colour,  with  a  slight  mucous  sediment,  and 
deposits  but  little  uric  acid;  sp.  gr.  1020. 
There  is  at  this  time  a  great  abundance  of 
oxalate  of  lime  in  both  octohedral  and 
dumb-bell  crystals.  He  is  taking  no  medi- 
cine. 

April  28,  1850.— I'  examined  the  urine 
of  the  lad,  who  continues  to  enjoy  good 
health:  his  night's  and  moraine's  urine 
amounts  to  18  ounces ;  it  is  of  a  pale  sherry 
•colour,  with  slight  uric  acid  sediment;  sp. 
gr.  1025 ;  it  contains  a  considerable  excess 
of  urea,  and  an  abundance  of  oxalate  of 
lime,  in  minute  crystals,  without  any  of  the 
dumb-bell  form.  This  lad's  daily  diet  ie 
bread  and  butter  and  tea  for  breakfast, 
rarely  milk ;  meat,  with  pudding  or  dump- 
ling, far  dinner,  seldom  any  beer ;  bread 
and  butter,  with  tea,  again  for  supper.  He 
eats  occasionally,  but  not  frequently,  por- 
tions of  raw  turnip  and  carrot :  ho  had  not 
eaten  either  at  the  time'  of  my  last  examin- 
ing his  urine,  and  he  never,  by  any  chance, 
eats  cooked  vegetables  of  any  kind ;  he  is 
not  a  greedy  or  voracious  eater. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  the  above  case,  as 
you  will  observe,  is  the  habitual  elimination 
of  oxalate  of  lime  by  the  kidneys,  the  indi- 
vidual enjoying,  in  au  other  respects,  perfect 
health.  Can  it  then  be  said  that  the  for- 
mation of  oxalate  of  lime  in  the  animal 
fluids  is  invariably  a  morbid  condition  ? 

A  nearly  similar  immunity  from  morbid 
symptoms  has  been  noticed  by  the  late  Dr. 
Prout  and  others.  The  former  observed 
"  that  the  peculiar  symptoms  attending  the 
oxalate  of  lime  diathesis  vary  exceedingly  in 
degree  as  well  as  in  kind.  Sometimes  they 
are  so  slight  as  to  pass  unnoticed  by  the 
patient;  or  at  most  are  considered  aa 
dyspeptic  derangements  of  no  great  impor- 
tance"*  Dr.  Shearman  says  "the appetite 


•Stomach  and  Urinary 
page*. 
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is  often  good,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  them  (the  patients)  to  acknowledge 
they  have  any  derangement  in  their  organs 
of  digestion."*  Mr.  Stallard, also,  when  de- 
scribing a  case  of  irritable  bladder,  in  which 
he  detected  "  large  octohedra  of  oxalate  of 
Mis/"  in  the  urine,  says  "  the  general  health 
is  exceedingly  good ;  has  no  dyspepsia,  and 
complains  of  neither  depression  of  spirits, 
or  any  of  the  symptoms  described  by  Dr. 
(folding  Bird  as  the  usual  characteristics  of 
the  oxalate  of  lime  diathesis. "t 

The  fact  of  the  continuance  of  appa- 
rent health  during  the  elimination  of  oxalate 
of  lime  by  the  kidneys,  as  recognised  by 
the  aboYe-named  observers,  and  also  brought 
to  my  own  notice  by  the  case  related,  has 
excited  me  to  look  for  some  other  cause  or 
source  of  this  unnatural  element  than  mal- 
assimilation  from  ill-digested  food,  through 
redundant  quantity,  or  irreducible  quality, 
or  diminished  power  in  the  digestive 
organs. 

Aware  that  the  edible  rhubarb  invariably 
led  to  the  appearance  of  oxalate  of  hme  in 
the  urine  of  persons  partaking  of  it,  without 
their  experiencing  any  appreciable  derange- 
ment of  the  digestive  function,  I  thought  it 
not  improbable  that  other  articles  of  diet, 
both  vegetables  and  fruits,  in  common  use 
might  be  productive  of  a  like  effect.  I  there- 
fore determined  on  putting  this  idea  to  the 
test,  by  instituting  a  series  of  experiments ; 
and  wanting  the  opportunities  which  an  hos- 
pital affords,  I  practised  them  uponmyself— 
which  circumstance,  I  considered,  would  cer- 
tainly not  render  them  less  satisfactory :  and 
I  will  now  briefly  recount  these  experiments 
to  you,  as  minute  detail  would  be  more  te- 
dious than  useful. 

Having  first  assured  myself  that  the  rhu- 
barb quickly  and  invariably  led  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime  m 
my  urine,  the  plan  I  adopted  was  to  partake 
of  the  selected  article  at  dinner,  with  my 
usual  form  of  mutton  or  beef,  Ac.,  drinking 
water  only;  then,  at  the  expiration  of  two 
and  a  half  to  three  or  more  hours,  before 
taking  tea  with  sugar,  I  passed  my  urine, 
which  was  set  aside  till  the  following  even- 
ing, and  its  lower  stratum, then  examined, 
by  wanning,  Ac.,  and  the  use  of  the  micro- 
scope, in  the  manner  you  have  directed. 

I  made  my  first  essay  of  other  aliments 
on  the  leek ;%  and  in  November  1848,  late 


•  On  the  Value  of  Urinary  Diagnosis  in  tbe  De- 
tection and  Treatment  of  Disease :  Provincial 
M&l.  and  Surg.  Journal,  page  539, 1849. 

t  London  Mkd.Gaz.  vol.  ii.  page  118,1946. 

%  Allium  porrnm.  Pereira,  speaking  of  the  va- 
rious species  of  Allium,  says  "  tbeir  virtues  are 
analogous  to  those  of  tbeonion  and  garlic ;"  and, 
on  tbe  authority  of  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  be 
states  that  tbe  onion  contains  uncrysullisable 
sugar:  it  is,  therefore,  probable  that  the  leek 
also  contains  sugar.  •    '  * 


at  dinner  heartily  of  boiled  leeks,  and  found 
an  abundance  of  oxalate  of  lime  in  my  urine, 
passed  about  three  hours  afterwards. 

Jan.  10th  and  11th,  1849. — I  partook  of 
leeks  both  days,  but  no  trace  of  the  oxalate 
was  found  in  the  urine  paaaed  on  either  of 
the  days. 

Feb.  5  th.  Ate  leeks  and  no  sweets ;  my 
urine,  passed  three  hours  afterwards,  con- 
tained  a  great  abundance  of  oxalate  of  lime, 
many  crystals  as  large  as  if  I  had  eaten 
rhubarb.  The  urine  made  immediately  be- 
fore dinner  contained  none. 

Omoju.*— Partook  largely  ofonion-sauee 
at  dinner,  and  found  in  the  urine  passed 
three  hours  after,  mixed  with  some  made 
after  taking  tea,  a  few  mall  crystals  of  oxa- 
late of  lime. 

After  eating,  on  two  successive  days,  at 
dinner,  largely  of  Portugal  onions,  my  urine, 
passed  from  three  to  six  hours  after  on  each 
day,  and  put  together,  examined  in  the  usual 
way,  exhibited  an  abundance  of  oxalate  of 
lime  in  both  large  and  small  crystals.  These 
experiments  were  made  in  the  autumn  of 
1848. 

In  September  of  1849,  after  eating 
heartily  of  common  onion-sauce  with  boiled 
rabbit,  on  trying  my  urine  I  could  not  find 
any  oxalate  of  hme. 

November.— I  ate  plentifully  of  Portugal 
onions  boiled ;  in  the  urine  passed  three  . 
hours  afterwards  I  found  a  very  few  mall 
crystals  of  the  oxalate :  in  this  instance  the  > 
urine  was  examined  on  the  evening  of  ike 
day  on  which  the  onions  were  eaten ;  there 
were  none  in  the  urine  passed  just  before 
dinner.  On  allowing  the  urine  for  this  ex- 
periment to  stand  lor  twenty-four  hours 
before  examination,  it  exhibited  an  abun* 
dance  of  oxalate  of  lime.  The  urine  made 
in  tbe  morning  lubtequent  to  eating!  the 
onions  furnished  none  of  the  oxalate.  •■ 

Knowing  an  individual  who  ate  almost 
daily  two  or  three  small  raw  onions,  as  an 
antidote  to  gravel,  I  procured  some  of  his 
urine,  made  on  the  day  he  had  eaten  the 
onions,  but  I  could  not  detect  any  oxalate 
of  lime  in  it.  There  was  a  copious  deposit 
of  crystals  of  uric  acid. 

Turnip*.— November  1848, 1  ate  heartily 
of  boiled  turnips  with  my  meat  at  dinner, 
and  my  urine  afterwards  gave  an  abundance 
of  oxalate  of  lime. 

February  1849. — Partook  in  moderation 
of  boiled  turnips  with  boiled  beef;  the  urine 
passed  three  hours  after  gave  an  abundance 
of  mall  crystals  of  the  oxalate. 

December  1849.— After  eating  heartily 
of  boiled  turnip,  I  examined  my  urine  at 
the  usual  time,  but  discovered  no  oxalate  of 
lime.   Probably  it  ought  to  have  stood 

*  Mr.  John  QueTcet  t  in  fo  ran  me  that  he  has  dis- 
covered crystsls  of  oxalate  of  lime  in  the  onion. 
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longer  before  examination.  I  occasionally 
tested  die  orine  on  the  same  evening  that 
it>  waa  passed. 

January  25th,  I860.— Ate  heartily  of 
boiled  turnip  with  mutton ;  my  urine  after- 
warde  gave  an  abundance  of  large  and  small 
crystals  of  the  oxalate,  whilst  the  urine 
passed  just  before  dinner  contained  a  very 
few  email  crystals  only. 

Parsnip*.— April  1840:  ate  heartily  of 
beDed  parsnips,  and  no  sweets ;  examined 
my  urine,  passed  three  hours  afterwards, 
ana  found  an  abundance  of  the  oxalate  of 
lime. 

February  15th,  1860. — Ate  three  small 
parsnips  at  dinner;  and  my  urine  afterwards 
gave  a  few  large  crystals  of  the  oxalate. 

18th. — I  experienced  symptoms  of  slight 
dyspepsia,  and  slept  badly;  my  urine, 
passed  immediately  before  dinner,  exhibited 
a  great  abundance  of  minute  crystals  of  the 
oxalate.  I  ate  rather  heartily  of  boiled 
parsnips,  with  boiled  mutton;  my  urine 
afterwards  gave  fewer  tmall  crystals,  with 
several  large  ones. 

Carrot.* — August  17th  and  18th :  I  par- 
took of  boiled  carrots  each  day  at  my  dinner ; 
on  the  19th,  in  the  evening,  I  examined  the 
urine  passed  after  dinner  on  the  18th,  and 
found  a  few  small  crystals,  with  two  largish 
ones,  of  the  oxalate. 

September  18th.— Ate  boiled  carrots 
with  my  dinner,  and  a  few  crystals  of  oxa- 
late of  lime  appeared  in  my  urine. 

February  I860.— Ate  two  large  boiled 
carrots  at  dinner  :  my  urine,  passed  three 
hours  afterwards,  gave  a  few  largith  crystals 
of  the  oxalate ;  the  urine  passed  immedi- 
ately before  dinner  exhibited  none. 

The  ingestion  of  camHfktuter  or  mtparagia 
has  not,  with  me,  given  rise  to  the  oxalate  of 
lime  in  the  urine.  Of  those  vegetables,  after 
the  eating  of  which  oxalate  of  lime  is  elimi- 
nated by  the  kidneys,  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  after  rhubarb,  leeks,  Portugal 
onions,  and  turnips,  lead  to  the  production 
of  the  largest  quantity.  Parsnips,  snd  then 
carrots,  appear  to  produce  a  smaller  quan- 
tity. It  appears  to  me,  abo,  that  a  greater 
number  of  large  crystals  are  met  with  after 
those  things  have  been  eaten  which  in  the 
highest  degree  tend  to  the  production  of 
oxalate  of  lime. 

App  te.f — Apple  pudding  and  tart,  with 
or  without  sugar,  taken  at  dinner,  inva- 
riably gave  an  abundance  of  oxalate  of 
lime  in  my  urine,  there  not  having  been 
any  in  that  secreted  before  dinner.  Once, 
having  eaten  at  dessert  three  raw  London 


*  Pereira  informs  us,  on  the  aathoritv  of  Wack- 
enroder,  that  tbe  expressed  Juice  of  the  carrot  con- 
tains uncry stall  isable  sugar,  with  sons  starch 
and  malic  acid. 

t  Mr.  Qaekett  bat  detected  uytfals  of  oxalate 
of  lime  in  the  apple. 


I  pippins,  I  examined  my  urine  passed  front 
four  to  six  hours  afterwards,  but  found  no 
trace  of  oxalate  of  lime.  There  was  a 
large  quantity  of  urate  of  ammonia ;  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  urine  1025. 

Red  errant m. — I  ate,  three  successive 
days,  of  currant  pudding  at  my  dinner. 
The  fruit  was  very  acid,  requiring  sugar. 
My  urine,  passed  before  taking  tea,  gave  a 
great  quantity  of  oxalate  of  lime.  There 
was  no  excess  of  urea.* 

Orange. — January  1850:  after  eating- 
three  oranges,  my  urine,  passed  before  tea, 
gave  an  abundance  of  large  and  small 
crystals  of  the  oxalate :  the  urine  made 
just  before  dinner  exhibited  many  email 
crystals ;  but  those  after  taking  the  oranges 
were  greatly  increased  in  number  and  mag- 
nitude. 

February. — I  ate  four  oranges  after  a 
plain  dinner,  and  an  abundance  of  terse 
crystals  of  the  oxalate  were  found  in  my 
urine  made  afterwards.  There  were  none 
in  that  passed  before  dinner. 

Qrapee. — March  I860:  I  ate  at  two 
o'clock  a  dinner  of  two  mutton  chops,  po- 
tatoes, and  Stilton  cheese,  and  drank  ban  a 
pint  of  table  beer ;  examined  my  urine,  passed 
at  six  p.m.  :  it  contained  an  abundance  of 
oxalate  of  lime ;  it  was  taken  from  the 
lower  stratum  of  ten  fluid-ounces  of  urine. 
At  seven  o'clock  the  same  evening  I  ate 
nearly  a  pound  of  Malaga  grapes.  I  exa- 
mined the  lower  portion  of  five  fluid-ounces 
of  my  urine  passed  three  hours  afterwards : 
it  contained  about  the  same  proportion  of 
the  oxalate  as  in  the  first  specimen ;  the 
only  difference  between  the  two  was,  that 
there  WW©  several  terse  crystals  in  the 
last.  I  afterwards  examined  the  lowest 
stratum  of  the  urine  (20  ounces)  passed 
the  following  morning  at  eight  o'clock :  it 
exhibited  a  great  abundance  of  small  crys- 
tals of  the  oxalate,  but  no  large  ones.  I 
was  not  aware  of  being  dyspeptic  at  this 
time ;  still,  I  am  certainly  subject  to 
slight  derangements  of  the  digestive  func- 
tion, and  which  will  probably  account  for 
the  following  state  of  things : — 

On  April  4th  of  the  present  year,  I  exa- 
mined my  urine  passed  before  dinner :  it 
contained  an  abundance  of  oxalate  of  lime. 

I  examined  the  urine  passed  t  hree  and  s> 
half  hours  after  my  usual  plain  dinner ; 
there  appeared  rather  more  oxalate,  and  a 
few  large  crystals. 

I  examined  the  urine  passed  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  and  found  in  it  a  great 
abundance  of  small  crystals  of  the  oxalate. 

I  will  now  give  you  the  results  of  exami- 


*  My  orine  nasally  contains  a  fall  proportion 
of  ores,  apparently,  an  ex  ess,  not  absolutely  so : 
for  as  I  commonly  take  bat  a  small  quantity  of 
Holds,  say  ortne  is  proporUonably  concentrated. 
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nations  of  the  urine  made  after  two  or 
three  instances  of  excess  in  my  ingeata : — 

May  7th,  1849.— I  dined  at  an  inn; 
partook  of  salmon,  soup,  roast  beef,  end 
potato,  chicken,  sweet  pudding,  boiled 
custard,  and  cheese ;  drank  moderately  of 
BuosUas,  sherry,  and  port  ;  afterwards 
toekooffee.  Examined  the  next  morning's 
nine,  and  found  a  great  abundance  of  the 
oxalate  of  lime  in  it. 

8th. — Dined  to-day  at  home  upon  roast 
mutton,  and  ate  rather  largely  of  boiled 
cauliflower,  but  no  sweets.  My  urine 
passed  immediately  before  tea  exhibited  no 
crystals  of  the  oxalate. 

24th.— Dined  at  an  inn :  ate  fish,  soup, 
mutton,  green  goose,  custard,  lemou-eream, 
and  cheese;  drank  BuceUas  and  port  $  after- 
wards took  tea.  Examined  the  urine  passed 
eight  hours  after  dinner,  and  found  a  great 
abundance  of  crystals  of  uric  acid,  but 
none  of  the  oxalate  qf  time. 

About  a  week  after  the  hwt  date  I  dined 
with  a  party  at  my  own  table;  partook  of 
the  usual  routine  of  fish,  soup,  soHd  meat, 
and  plum  pudding;  no  pastry ;  and  drank 
in  moderation  of  sherry  and  port  only. 
The  urine  of  the  following  morning,  sp.  gr. 
1022,  contained  my  usual  proportion  of 
urea,  no  axes—  of  uric  acid,  nor  any  oxalate 
of  hme. 

On  reference  to  certain  dates  in  this 
communication,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
oxalate  of  hme  was  not  always  found  in 
the  urine  made  afttr  dinner,  although  it 
had  previously  appeared  in  the  secretion  of 
that  period  under  apparently  similar  cir- 
cumstances :  for  instance,  January  10th 
and*  11th,  1849,  after  eating  leeks ;  Sep- 
tember 1849,  after  onions ;  and  December 
1849,  on  eating  turnip.  Might  not  the 
oxalate  hare  been  met  with  in  the  urine  of 
the  following  morning,  had  it  been  exa- 
mined P  Dr.  Shearman,  in  a  paper  from 
which  I  have  before  quoted,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing remark :  — "  It  is  commonly  found 
that  the  oxalates  are  more  plentiful  in  the 
urine  after  dinner,  or  in  the  urine  ehyli, 
than  in  the  morning,  or  urine  sanguinis ; 
and,  as  the  cause  of  the  deposit  is  supposed 
to  depend  on  mas  assimilation  of  the  food 
in  the  stomach,  this  seems  to  be  the  most 
likely  time  to  find  it.  But  here  (Case  let) 
the  deposit  of  oxalate  of  lime  was  never 
found  in  the  urine  after  any  meal,  but  was 
always  most  plentiful  in  the  mine  voided 
in  the  morning."- 

Herein  I  hare  hud  before  yon  all  the 
data  I  possess  upon  tins  subject,  acquired 
from  the  experi  merits  my  leisure  has 
enabled  me  to  make:  they  are  faithfully 
recorded,  however  imperfectly  they  may 

•  Csses  of  Oxaluria,  by  Dr.  R.  J.  Shearman  : 
London  Medical  Gazettb,  New  Series,  vol. 
iL  page  408,  1846. 


hare  been  prosecuted.  I  forbear  to  com* 
ment  or  reason  upon  them,  being  conscious 
of  my  incapacity  for  so  doing,  from  my 
want  of  a  sufficiently  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  metamorphoses  and  mutations  con- 
stantly taking  place  in  the  proximate  ele- 
ments of  the  secretion  of  those  scavengers 
of  the  animal  body— the  kidneys. 

It  wiH  afford  me  much  gratification,  and 
amply  repay  me  for  the  trouble  I  hare 
taken,  should  the  results  of  the  above  in- 
quiry prove  of  any  practical  utility ;  and  I 
cannot  but  think  that  their  application  in 
the  treatment  of  cases  of  oxaluria  will  at 
least  remind  us  of  the  importance  of  not 
being  satisfied  with  a  general  direction, 
but  prompt  us  to  prescribe  a  special  form 
of  diet,  as  a  necessary  adjuvant  to  our  the- 
rapeutics. 

I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

0.  B.  Roes,  F.B.O.S.  Ac 
Swaffham,  June  27th,  1890. 


EYIDBNCB  OK  IJITBAMUltAL  INTKKHKXTH. 
UNJUST  ATTACK  OB  THE  MEDICAL  PRO- 
FESSION. 

8  ra, — Permit  me  to  call  your  attention, 
and  that  of  your  readers,  to  the  following 
unwarrantable  statements,  which  I  find  in 
the  evidence  taken  by  the  Board  of  Health 
on  the  Intramural  Interment  question. 

A  Mr.  Sadler,  an  undertaker,  states,  that 
"it  is  known  that  surgeons  take  commis- 
sions" (on  funerals)  ;  that  "  one  of  the 
evils  of  the  present  system  is  the  taking 
of  commissions" — reiterating  the  charge; 
"  there  are  medical  men  who  take  commis- 
sions." 

If  words  mean  anything,  these  words 
distinctly  imply  that  the  taking  com- 
missions from  undertakers  is  common 
among  London  medical  men.  The  utter 
want  of  truth  in  such  a  charge,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  profession  generally,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  point  out;  but  it 
will  be  made  clearly  apparent  to  any  one 
who  wQl  take  the  trouble  of  inquiring 
among  his  professional  brethren,  as  I  have 
(somewhat  superfluously)  done.  There  will 
not  be  found  an  exception  to  the  rule  that 
every  one  will  give  an  indignant  denial  to 
such  a  charge. 

In  all  my  life  I  had  never  before  heard 
of  such  a  thing;  I  therefore  took  the 
trouble  to  inquire  of  an  undertaker,  carry- 
ing on  at  this  present  time  a  very  large 
business,  and  be  assured  me  that  neither  he 
himself,  nor  any  member  of  his  trade  with 
whom  he  had  spoken  on  the  subject,  were 
aware  of  any  such  transactions  until  they 
met  with  Mr.  Sadler's  assertions ;  adding, 
at  the  same  time,  that  no  re^^g^ 
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trad—man  would  venture  so  to  insult  a  pro- 
fessional man. 

So  much  for  this  assertion,  that  the  tak- 
ing of  commissions  by  surgeons  is  "  known." 
Even  if  Mr.  Sadler  has  found  some  "  sur- 
geons" with  so  low  an  estimate  of  profes- 
sional honour  as  to  submit  to  such  a 
degradation  at  bis  hands,  still  these  ex- 
ceptional instances  afford  no  ground  for 
affixing  this  stigma  of  disgrace  upon  the 

.  entire  class;  such  transactions  haying 
been  unknown  and  secret  compacts.  If 
Mr.  Sadler  had  thought  the  proceeding 
honourable  or  professional,  he  would  have 
given  the  names  of  those  surgeons  who 
have  so  lowered  themselves  and  their  pro- 

,  fession. 

Unless  this  disgraceful  charge  be  sub- 
stantiated by  the  proof  alluded  to— the 
publication  of  the  names  of  the  commission- 
takers— it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that 
the  whole  statement  is  a  mere  unadul- 
terated fiction,  invented  to  remove  censure 
from  the  real  authors  of  exorbitant  funeral 
expenses. 

I  should  not  have  intruded  upon  your 
space  by  noticing  so  evidently  false  and 
calumnious  a  charge,  had  it  not  been 
dragged  from  its  merited  obscurity  in  the 
pages  of  a  blue  book,  by  a  professional 
publication,  the  Edinburgh  Monthly  Jour- 
nal of  Medical  Science,  in  which  the 
London  surgeons  are  represented  as  finding 
in  this  way  a  eolatinm  for  the  results  of 
unsuccessful  operations!  As  a  matter  of 
course,  I  should  expect  to  find  this  passage 
.  copied  into  the  variele'e  of  the  continental 
journals.  It  is  therefore  needful  to  give  it 
thus  publicly  an  unqualified  and  direct 
denial — I  re.nain,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  B.  Kestkven. 
Upper  HoUoway,  Aof.  13, 1850. 


1HFLUKNCB  OF  VACCINATION  OH  AH  HFI- 
DKMIO  OF  SMALL-POX.     BT  DB.  LOMBARD. 

Ik  the  department  of  L'Ariege,  where 
•mall-pox  has  been  prevalent  for  several 
years,  and  recently  with  much  severity,  a 
hundred  and  twenty  vaccinations  were  prac- 
tised in  a  period  of  six  weeks.  Of  this 
number  of  infants  not  one  was  attacked 
with  small-pox,  while  others  died.  Even 
where  small-pox  was  developed  to  a  certain 
extent,  vaccination  exerted  a  favourable 
influence.  M.  Lombard  states  .that  in 
those  persons  in  whom  variola  appeared, 
and  who  had  been  vaccinated  some  time  pre- 
viously, the  severity  of  the  disease  increased 
with  the  length  of  that  interval.  M.  Lom- 
bard concludes  in  favour  of  re-vaccination. 
—Qaxette  MedicaU.  % 


#4e6ic«I  Intelligence. 

HONOURS  CO  NT  EBBED  OH  MEDICAL  XXV  DT 
THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

The  Queen  has  been  graciously  pleased  to 
make  and  ordain  a  Special  Statute  of  the 
Most  Hon.  Order  of  the  Bath  for  the  pur- 
pose of  authorising  the  admission  into  the 
Military  Divisions  of  the  second  and  third 
classes  of  the  said  Most  Hon.  Order,  of 
suoh  Officers  of  the  Commissariat  and 
Medical  Departments  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  and  of  the  East  India  Company's 
Army  and  Navy,  as  by  their  meritorious 
services  have  already  or  may  hereafter  be 
deemed  by  Her  Majesty  to  have  deserved 
such  distinction.  Her  Majesty  has  accord- 
ingly been  pleased  to  give  orders  for  ap- 
pointing— 

Sir  James  MGrigor,  Bart.,  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  Director- General  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Army ; 

Sir  William  Burnett,  Knight,  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  Director- General  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Navy ;  and 

James  Thomson,  Esq.,  Inspector-Gene- 
ral of  Hospitals  on  the  Bengal  Establish- 
ment of  the  East  India  Company's  Service, 
to  be  Ordinary  Members  of  the  Military 
Division  of  the  Second  Class,  or  Knighlt 
Commanders  of  the  said  Order. 

And  Her  Majesty  has  further  been 
pleased  to  give  orders  for  appointing  the 
following  Officers  to  be  Ordinary  Members 
of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Third  Class, 
or  Companion*  of  the  laid  Molt  Hon. 
Order,  vis. : 

Duncan  McArthur,  Esq.,  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  retired  Physician  of  the  Fleet ; 

Sir  John  Webb,  Knight,  Director-Gene- 
ral of  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
Ordnance; 

Sir  James  Robert  Grant,  Knight,  Doctor 
of  Medicine,  Inspector -General  of  Hos- 
pitals; 

John  Gunning,  Esq.,  Inspector-General 
of  Hospitals ; 

John  Robert  Hume,  Esq.,  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  Inspector- General  of  Hospitals  ; 

Sir  John  Richardson,  Knight,  Doctor 
of  Medicine,  Inspector  of  Hospitals  and 
Fleets ; 

Benjamin  Fonseca  Outram,  Each,  Doctor 
of  Medicine,  retired  Inspector  of  Hospitals 
and  Fleets ; 

Robert  Perkins  Hillyar,  Esq.,  retired 
Inspector  of  Hospitals  and  Fleets ; 

Sir  George  Magrath,  Knight,  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  retired  Inspector  of  Hospitals 
and  Fleets; 

Sir  John  Liddell,  Knight,  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  Inspector  of  Hospitals  and 
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Henry  Franklin,  Esq.,  Inspector-  General 
of  Hospitals ; 

James  French,  Esq.,  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
Inspector-General  of  Hospitals ; 

Stephen  Woolriohe,  Esq.,  Inspector- 
General  of  Hospitals ; 

Charles  Kenny,  Esq.,  Superintending 
Surgeon  on  the  Bengal  Establishment  of 
the  East  India  Company's  Service ; 

B.  W.  Macleod,  Esq.,  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine, Superintending  Surgeon  on  the  Ben- 
gal Establishment  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's Service ; 

John  Wylie,  Esq.,  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
Inspector- General  of  Hospitals  on  the 
Madras  Establishment  of  the  East  India 
Company's  Service ;  and 

Charles  Doyle  Straker,  Esq.,  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  Superintending  Surgeon  on  the 
Bombay  Establishment  of  the  East  India 
Company's  Service. 

THE  ATJfOFYfiE,  ASD  ITS  PBAOTICAX  USE  AS 

a  BouacB  or  heat. 
A  tket  ingenious  mode  of  burning  a  mix- 
ture of  coal-gas  and  air  has  been  recently 
suggested  by  Mr.  D.  O.  Edwards,  surgeon ; 
the  object  of  which  is  to  economise  heat, 
and  produce,  without  waste  of  fuel,  a  maxi- 
mum of  heat  at  a  minimum  of  expense. 
Por  this  purpose  Mr.  Edwards  employs  a 
small  cylinder  of  pipe-clay,  varying  in 
length  from  two  to  four  inches,  perforated 
with  holes  the  fiftieth  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, in  imitation  of  the  gauze  of  Davy's 
safety-lamp.  The  cylinder  has  a  circular 
opening  at  one  end,  which  fits  exactly  upon 
the  burner  No.  3,  commonly  used  by  gas- 
fitters.  Gas  is  introduced  into  the  interior 
of  the  cylinder,  with  the  air  of  which  it 
becomes  mixed,  forming  a  kind  of  artificial 
fire-damp.  This  mixture  is  ignited  on  the 
outside  of  the  vessel,  and  it  burns  entirely 
on  the  exterior  of  the  earthenware,  which 
is  enveloped  in  a  coat  of  pale  blue  flame. 
The  clay  cylinder  soon  becomes  red  hot, 
and  presents  the  appearance  of  a  solid  red 
flame.  All  the  heat  of  combustion  is  thus 
accumulated  on  the  clay,  and  is  thence  dif- 
fused by  radiation  and  connection. 

A  cylinder  of  this  kind,  called  by  Mr. 
Edwards  "  a  hood,"  is  heated  to  dull  red- 
ness in  the  course  of  a  minute;  but  an 
aggregate  of  "  hoods"  placed  in  juxta- 
position, and  enclosed  in  an  earthenware 
case,  are  heated  to  an  orange  colour,  and 
the  case  itself  becomes  bright  red.  The 
case  is  fire-proof,  being  made  of  two-thirds 
Stourbridge  clay  and  one-third  "  frit,"  or 
Stourbridge  bricks  pulverized ;  and  the 
hoods  are  best  made  of  a  proportion  of 
one-third  China  day  to  two-thirds  common 
pipe  clay :  they  are  blackened  by  one-third 
the  proportion  of  black  oxide  of  copper, 
for  all  common  purposes,  two-tJnrus  of 


fresh  pipe  clay,  with  one-third  of  pipe  day 
already  burnt,  would  be  thoroughly  effi- 
cient. 

As  to  economy,  Mr.  Edwards  tells  us 
that  each  hood  consumes  five-sixths  of  a 
cubic  foot  of  coal-gas  per  hour,  and  a  bat- 
tery of  eight  hoods  (consuming  about  seven 
cubic  feet  of  gas)  is  sufficient  to  warm  a 
good-sued  room  measuring  about  4000* 
cubic  bet,  at  a-  daily  expense  of  about  six- 
pence. 

The  numerous  perforations  in  each  hood, 
amounting  to  90  on  the  average,  secure  a 
due  supply  of  oxygen  and  the  perfect  com- 
bustion of  fuel,  the  products  of  which  may 
be  entirely  carried  out  of  the  room  by  a 
pipe  attached  to  the  apparatus.  In  this 
way,  also,  the  warming  may  be  conjoined 
with  ventilation.  Too  much  air  must  not 
be  admitted  among  the  hoods,  for  this 
would  have  the  effect  of  cooling  and  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  beat.    Coal  gas  re- 

rss  about  12}  times  its  volume  of  air 
complete  combustion.  Any  quantity 
of  air  beyond  this  proportion,  acts  as  a 
vehicle  to  carry  off  the  heat,  and  prevents 
its  accumulation  to  a  high  intensity. 

An  earthenware  case  enclosing  a  battery 
of  twelve  hoods,  becomes  heated  to  400°  or 
600°,  and  thus  forms  a  safe  and  constant 
repository  of  heat.  This  may  be  placed  in 
an  outer  case  of  china,  terra  cotta,  or 
common  ware.  The  fresh  air  is  brought 
from  the  outside  of  the  house  through  a 
large  pipe  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  which 
communicates,  by  means  of  a  valvular  iron 
plate,  with  the  space  contained  between 
the  two  cases.  The  outer  case  being  per- 
forated at  top  and  bottom  would  allow  a 
current  of  air  to  traverse  it, — to  become 
heated  by  contact  with  the  inner  case,  and 
thus  diffuse  an  equable  temperature  through 
an  apartment.  Each  corner  of  Hie  room 
might  have  its  warming  apparatus ;  while 
the  supply  of  air,  and  therefore  of  heat, 
might  be  controlled  by  a  valve  in  the  iron 
pipe  which  brings  it  from  the  outside. 

%•  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  princi- 
ple of  the  atmopyre.  Chemists  have  been 
for  some  years  in  the  habit  of  burning  coal- 
gas  mixea  with  air  by  the  aid  of  a  metal 
cylinder  having  a  wire  guage  top.  Mr- 
Edwards  has  suggested  the  use  of  clay  for 
the  purpose  of  retaining  and  diffusing  the 
heat.  So  long  as  the  products  of  combus- 
tion are  carried  out  of  the  apartment, 
this  mode  of  procuring  warmth  from  gas  is 
safe,  cleanly,  wholesome,  and  unobjection- 
able. The  question  of  its  relative  economy 
has  yet  to  be  settled  by  a  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  atmopyre  on  a  large  scale. 

It  does  not  appear  vary  dearly  from  the 
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deacript ion,  bsw  the  aggregate  of  hoods  an 
arranged  with  nape*  to  the  Jfc-tf  wfeicb 
should  fit  the  gas-burner  exactly.  Mr. 
Edward*  talk  as  they  should  be  placed  in 
"juMtmaMmtiom."  Bene  additional  infor- 
mation oa  tins  point  is  desirable,  also 
where  the  hoods  may  be  seen  or  procured. 

It  appears  te  as  that  the  plan  of  warm- 
ing suggested  by  Mr.  Edwards  will  be 
found  highly  useful  if  a  sufficient  supply  of 
gas  at  a  cheap  rate  can  be  procured. 

STATISTICS  OV  POIftOJOHCb 

A.  mtnrair  has  bean  pubhshed  relative  to 
the  n  amber  of  poisoning  oases  tried  in  the 
United  Kingdom  from  18S9  to  1849  inclu- 
sive. The  number  of  persons  tried  for  this 
oriase  daring  the  shore  period,  at  the  Cen- 
tral Cnminoi  Coot,  has  been  88,  of  whom 
18  wens  man  and  16  women  j  16  were  tried 
far  murder,  of  whom  fire  were  convicted, 
and  17  for  attempt,  of  whom  10  were  oon- 
vieted.  In  the  Home  circuit  8  woman 
were  tried  for  murder  by  poison,  three  for 
attempt  to  murder,  and  two  men  as  acces- 
sories before  the  fact.  The  number  of  eon- 
victions  was  three.  In  the  Midland  cir- 
cuit 11  women  were  tried  for  administer- 
ing poison,  of  whom  four  were  convicted. 
The  number  of  men  tried  was  six,  ail  of 
whom  were  acquitted.  In  the  Norfolk  cir- 
cuit 82  cases  of  poisoning  were  tried,  in 
18  of  which  the  prisoners  were  female. 
The  number  of  convictions  was  nine.  In 
the  Northern  circuit  the  number  of  males 
triad  for  poisoning  was  16,  and  of  females 
flee,  the  number  of  convictions  being  14. 
In  the  Oxford  circuit  17  cases  of  poisoning 
were  tried,  in  nine  of  which  the  prisoners 
were  women.  The  number  of  convictions 
waa  three.  In  the  Western  circuit,  in  18 
oat  of  82  cases  of  poisoning  tried,  the  pri- 
soners were  women,  and  conviction  took 
place  in  ten.  In  the  county  of  Durham 
there  have  been  no  trials  for  poisoning. 
In  the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster,  oat  of 
eight  oases,  seven  were  of  women,  and  con- 
viction was  obtained  in  five.  In  the  North 
Wales  and  Chester  circuit  the  number  of 
persons  tried  for  poisoning  w»»  16,  of  whom 
U  were  women.  The  number  of  convic- 
tions was  five.  In  the  South  Wales  cir- 
cuit five  prisoners  were  tried  for  poisoning, 
two  of  whom  were  women.  Conviction 
was  obtained  in  one  case  only,  in  which  a 
man  and  woman  were  implicated. 

In  Scotland  the  total  number  of  trials  for 
poisoning,  from  1839  to  1849,  was  16,  in 
ten  of  which  the  prisoners  were  women ;  and 
in  seven,  convictions  were  obtained.  In 
Ireland  31  women  and  26  men  were  tried 
for  poisoning  during  the  same  period,  and 
convictions  were  obtained  in  14  cases.  The 
largest  number  of  cases  occurred  during 
the  year  1849,  Urn  number  of  ewes  being 


18  (seven  men  and  six  women),  the  average 
of  the  other  years  being  4*8,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  18  men  to  2*6  women. 

tub  Asiatic  amauaax. 

Alexandria  and  Cairo,  August  7.—- Se- 
veral cases  of  cholera  have  occurred  both  at 
Alexandria  and  at  Cairo,  and  there  is  every 
probability  of  another  visitation  of  the  dis- 
ease to  this  country.  Letters  from  Alex- 
andria of  the  8th  met  announce  that  hi 
that  eity  there  were  right  cases  on  that 
day.  At  Cairo,  where  it  had  also  broken 
out,  the  number  of  cases  averaged  from 
30  to  86  daily.  The  Viceroy,  who,  con- 
sidering his  station  and  the  influence 
he  exercises  over  the  masses,  should 
show  more  firmness,  took  to  flight  from 
Cairo  as  soon  as  the  cholera  made  its 
appearance  there.  His  Highness  would 
not  even  come  to  Alexandria,  hut  ordered 
a  steamer  and  a  frigate,  well  provisioned 
with  stores  of  every  description,  to  meet 
him  at  Damiette,  to  which  town  he  pro- 
ceeded, down  the  Nile,  and  there  embarked 
for  Shocks  on  the  6th,  game  cases  of  cho- 
lera  bad  also  occurred  at  Buna  among  peopls 
who  had  arrived  there  from  Cairo. 

CM*  and  the  Haaammak,  July  27.— Much 
anxiety  is  felt,  and  a  great  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty exists,  ee  to  the  progress  of  the  cholera 
in  the  interior  of  the  island,  and  as  to  it* 
probable  effects  upon  the  next  and  subse- 
quent crops.  This  disease  has  not  yet  be- 
come general,  bat  it  continues  to  spread  in 
various  directions,  and  its  ravages  in  many 
oases  have  been  appalling.  On  several 
estates  the  destruction  of  life  among  the 
negroes  amounts  to  26  and  80  per  eent^ 
and.  in  some  cases  even  40  and  60  percent! 
of  the  whole  number,  and  the  moat  efficient 
are  generally  the  victims.  Should  the  dis- 
ease diffuse  itself  throughout  the  island, 
the  loss  of  life  among  the  slave  operatives 
would  in  this  ratio  probably  not  be  short 
of  100,000  to  126,000.  Even  at  the  pre- 
sent average  rate  of  mortality  on  the  estates, 
the  estimates  as  to  the  ultimate  destruction 
of  life  among  the  negroes,  in  the  event  of 
the  epidemic  becoming  general  throughout 
the  interior,  are  not  less  than  70,000  or 
80,000.  The  period  of  the  year  is,  unfor- 
tunately, not  favourable  for  checking  the 
malady.  The  labourers  carried  off  are  am 
irreparable  loss,  because  there  is  no  source 
available  at  present  from  which  they  can 
be  replaced. 

Malta. — The  cholera  still  pursues  ins 
deadly  course.  Many  hope  it  is  on  the  de- 
cline, but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  is  only  sub- 
rdding  in  places  where  its  ravages  have  been, 
moat  severe,  to  commence  in  places  hitherto 
free.  Within  the  kat  few  days  we  have 
had  cases  more  frequent  in  Valetta,  though 
as  yet  not  very  nmnsrons.  The  progress 
Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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ef  the  dtaeese  is  drsadfafiy  rapid.  Ob 
Thursday  afternoon  Captain  M^teen,  of 
Has  Boyat  Artillery,  who  has  but  reeentfy 
josasd  the  garrison,  waa  attacked.  At  UK- 
part  2  a.m.  on  the  tallowing  roomin*  ho 
breathed  his  hut,  at  the  early  age  of  27 
yearn 

Schltswig.—U  is  reported  that  eases  of 
cholera  have  occurred  among  the  soldiers 
of  the  Danish  garrison  is  Scales  wig. 

Brnnnoiek.  —  The  cholera  has-  been 
making  some  fearful  wages  in  Brunswick 
since  the  month  of  June.  According  to 
official  reports,  as  many  as  sight  honored 
persons  hare  died. 

London. — The  latest  returns  of  the  Re- 
gistrar-General  show  that  there  is  no  ap- 
pearance of  an  outbreak  of  malignant  obo- 
lent  in  London.  The  deaths  from  this 
disease  last  week,  when  the  total  mortality 
was  considerably  below  the  decennial  weekly 
average,  amounted  to  only  tight:  and  of 
these,  six  occurred  among  emldreu. 

Diarrhoea  mfi— t—  is  still  vary  preva- 
lent and  fetal.  Out  of  189  deaths  from 
diarrhoea,  there  warn  118  among  chum-en 
under  fifteen  years  of  ago. 

the  haxigxavt  cbolxsa  of  1832  axd 

1849  cohtabso. 
With  refer  coos  to  the  epidemic  of 
1832-3  we  must  take  the  statement  as  we 
find  it  nude  to  the  Privy  Council,  from 
which  it  appears  that  in  London  the 
attacks  were  14,144,  and  the  deaths  6,729 ; 
the  population  of  London  then  being 
1,681,641.  From  data  given  in  the  ap- 
pendix, it  is  estimated  that  in  1848-9  the 
attacks  wen  about  30,000,  and  the  deaths 
14,601 ;  the  population  at  that  time  being 
3*206^76  (  bo  that  in  the  last,  as  compared 
with  the  former  epidemic,  the  deaths  were 
move  numerous  than  the  attacks,  while  the 
attacks  were  more  than  double or,  to 
state  the  result  mere  precisely,  in  the  epi- 
demic ef  1882-8,  one  person  died  in  every 
260  of  the  inhabitants,  or  4  per  cent. ; 
whereas,  in  1848-9,  one  person  died  in 
every  161  of  the  inhabitants,  or  66  per 
cent.:  the  mortality,  therefore,  in  1832-8 
was  about  two-fifths  lees  than  in  1849, 
which  is  the  same  as  to  say  that  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population,  about  6,800  more 
persons  perished  of  this  epidemic  in  Lon- 
don in  1840  than  in  1832. 

In  England  and  Wales  in  1832-3,  the 
attacks  are  stated  to  hare  been  71,600,  and 
the  deaths  ^Boord  qf  HtaUk  JU~ 

fern. 

THE  TENDENCY  OP  CHOLERA  TO  BE- VISIT 
THB  BAKE  HOUSES  AKD  STBXETB. 

As  was  anticipated  and  predicted,  cholera, 
during  Ha  resent  visitation,  returned  to  the 
same  eountrias,  and  the  same  cities  and 


towns,  and  even  the  sssne  streets,  houses, 
and  rooms,  which  it  ravaged  is  1882.  It 
is  true  that  many  places  have  been  attacked 
in  tim  recent,  which  escaped  in  the  former- 
epidemic;  but  very  few  indeed  that  suf- 
fered then  have  escaped  new.  In  seme1 
instances  it  has  reappeared  on  the  very 
spot  in  which  it  first  broke  out  sixteen 
years  ago.  The  first  case  that  oeourred  in 
the  town  ofLeith  in  1848  took  place  in  the 
same  house,  and  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
very  spot  whence  the  epidemic  of  1882 
commenced  its  course.  On  its  reappear* 
anee  in  the  town  of  PoBokshaws,  it  snatched 
its  first  victim  from  the  same  room  and' 
the  very  bed  in  which  it  broke  out  in  1882. 
Its  first  appearance  in  Bermondsey  wee 
dose  to  the  name  ditch  in  which  the  earliest 
fatal  oases  occurred  in  1882.  This  return ' 
to  its  former  haunte  has  been  observed  in 
several  other  places,  and  the  experience 
abroad  has  been  similar  At  Groningen, 
in  Hottand,  the  disease  in  1882  attacked  in 
the  better  part  of  the  city  only  two  houses, 
and  the  epidemic  broke  out  in  these  two 
identical  houses  in  the  visitation  of  1848. 

COST  AGIO  uon  js88  OT  CHOLERA. 

LTJkion  Medic  axe,  in  one  of  its  leading 
articles,  deprecates  the  declaration  of  the 
contagiousness  of  cholera  by  the  Academy 
of  Medicine,  on  the  ground  of  public  alarm. 
Many  sittings  of  the  Academy  have  been  . 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  question, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  proofs  of  conta- 
gion outweigh  those  of  non-contagion. 
The  editor  observes,  however,  that  this  is 
the  last  question  that  should  hare  been, 
raised ;  that  the  attention  of  the  Academy 
would  have  been  better  occupied  by  the 
discussion  of  the  various  mooes  of  treat- 
ment which  hare  been  advanced,  and  the 
selection  of  some  one  plan  which  should 
receive  public  confidence. 

We  do  not  concur  in  this  opinion  of  our 
valued  contemporary :  we  regard  the  ques- 
tion of  the  mode  of  propagation  of  this 
disease,  of  the  very  first  importance  in 
reference  to  preventive  measures.  We 
know  from  sad  experience  that  the  disease 
is  more  amenable  to  prevention  than  to 
cure ;  and  this,  in  so  fearful  a  scourge,  is  a 
most  acceptable  init%utu)g  feature,  and  one 
not  to  be  met  with  to  the  same  extent  in 
many  other  epidemic  diseases.  x 

THE  KARA  MOBBSS,  OS  ISDIAN  PIOOTTB. 

The  last  Indian  mail  brings  the  intelligence 
that  the  Maha  Mnrrea,  or  certain  death, 
has  again  broken  out  in  the  hills  of  Gurh- 
wal  and  Kemaon.  This  disease,  which  has 
all  the  appearance  and  symptoms  of  the 
plague  Of  Turkey,  is  so  infections,  or  be- 
haved to  be  so  by  the  hnl  tribes,  that 
it  need  to  be  the  enstom  to  taboo  a  vfimpo  ( 
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in  which  the  disease  had  shown  itself,  to 
draw  a  oordon  around  it,  beyond  which,  if 
any  of  the  unhappy  residents  of  the  infected 
place  dared  to  creep  out,  he  was  shot  like  a 
mad  dog. .  The  hills  in  which  this  infection 
almost  always  shows  itself  are  those  at  the 
foot  of  the  great  snowy  ranges ;  it  dis- 
appears as  it  approaches  the  outer  hills 
towards  the  plains ;  such  as  the  Lad  dour 
and  Oagur  Ranges.  In  Gurbwal  and 
Northern  Kemaon  it  takes  a  most  virulent 
form,  and  the  visitors  of  Hynee  Tal  and 
Almorah  should  hesitate  in  making  the 
usual  visits  to  the  snowy  ranges  whilst  this 
plague  is  said  to  be  raging  in  the  inter- 
mediate country,  particularly  British  Gurh- 
waL  The  Haha  Murree  is  believed  to  be 
highly  infectious :  it  commences  with  most 
violent  fever,  which  is  soon  followed  by 
swellings  in  the  arm-pits  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  body ;  it  destroys  the  infected 
in  twenty-four  hours  generally,  though  there 
are  some  instances  where  the  sufferer  has 
lingered  a  few  hours  more.  It  is  supposed 
that  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  those  attacked 
recovers. 

MOBTALTTY  OT  THE  AFRICA*  STATION. 

From  a  return  made  up  to  the  year  1846, 
which  is  the  last  we  have  seen,  it  appears 
that  the  annual  ratio  of  mortality  in  the 
African  squadron  for  the  period  of  twenty- 
one  years  then  terminating,  was  58  per 
thousand ;  that  in  the  West  Indies  being 
18,  in  the  East  Indies  15,  and  on  home 
stations  9. 

THE  GENERAL  BOARD  OT  HEALTH. 

The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  appoint 
Thomas  Southwood  Smith,  M.D.,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  General  Board  of  Health. 

The  General  Board  of  Health  have  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Charles  Macaulay,  formerly 
clinical  clerk  to  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  and 
Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  at  St. 
George's  Hospital,  to  be  Assistant-Secretary 
to  the  Board. 

OX  ACUTE  POISONING  WITH  PREPARATIONS 
OF  GOLD,  AND  ITS  TREATMENT.  BY  DR. 
HANNON. 

The  salts  of  gold,  more  particularly  the 
chloride,  are,  according  to  Dr.  Harmon, 
among  the  most  dangerous  of  the  metallic 
poisons. 

These  salts,  administered  in  very  small 
doses,  promote  the  activity  of  the  digestive 
functions.  A  slight  increase  in  the  dose 
excites  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
Administered  in  large  doses,  the  vascular 
and  nervous  systems  are  excited ;  painful 
priapism,  headache,  delirium,  and  severe 

Els tro -enteritis  ensue:  death  rapidly  fol- 
ws,  unless  an  antidote  be  speedily  given. 
The  antidote  par  excellence  is  pro  to- mil  - 
abate  of  iron.  A  chloride  of  iron  is  formed, 


and  the  gold  is  precipitated  in  a  metaUjfl 
state  extremely  divided,  and  perfectly  inert. 
Vomiting  is  then  to  be  promoted,  and 
inflammation  or  other  symptoms  treated 
as  they  may  arise. — La  Preeee  Mid.  % 

UNITE  BE  ITT  01  LONDON. — PIBST  EXAMINA- 
TION JOB  THE  DEGREE  OP  M.B.,  1850. 

T.  F.  Hardwich,  King's  College. 

F.  W.  Headland,  King's  College. 

T.  K.  Hornidge,  St.  George's  Hospital. 

J.  Lister,  University  College. 

F.  W.  Pavy,  Guy's  Hospital. 

T.  M.  Booke,  Guy's  Hospital 

H.  Simpson,  University  College. 

A.  D.  Smith,  King's  College. 

J.  H.  Trouncer,  TJniverait£ College. 
T.  B.  Waahbourn,  Guy's  Hospital, 
J.  D.  "Weaver,  University  College. 

Seeemd  DMmmn. 

W.  Brown,  King's  College. 

P.  L.  Burcfaeu,  \V0stmnuter  Hospital. 

R.  H.  Courtenay,  Richmond  Hosp.  Dublin. 

£.  Jay,  University  College. 

W.  £.  Masfen,  King's  College. 

B.  Rice,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

B.  Shillitoe,  University  College. 

N.  H.  Stevens,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 
E.  H.  W.  Swete,  Bristol,  and  King's  ColL 

C.  H.  Tovey,  Guy's  Hospital 

J.  W.  Walker,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 
A.  L.  Williams,  University  College. 


THE  HONOUE  OP  KNIGHTHOOD  OONPERRKD 
OH  DE.  OUTEAM. 

The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  direct 
letters  patent  to  be  passed  under  the  Great 
Seal,  granting  the  dignity  of  a  Knight  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  unto  Benjamin  Fonseca  Outram, 
of  Hanover  Square,  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex, Doctor  of  Medicine,  Retired  In- 
spector of  Hospitals  and  Fleets,  and  Com- 
panion of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of 
the  Bath. 

THE  CLASSICAL  EXAMINATION  AT  THE  BOYAX 
COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 

The  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  have  just  announced 
that  in  future  candidates  for  the  Fellowship 
of  the  College  may  present  themselves  for 
the  examinations  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
French  languages,  and  in  the  elements  of 
mathematics,  at  any  period  after  having; 
attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 


OBITUARY. 

DR.  TWITCHELL,  U.S. 

Died,  in  Keene,  NJL,  on  Si 
*>,  An*.  MT 
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yean,  for  more  than  forty  yean  one  of  the 
most  eminent  physicians  and  Burgeons  in 
New  England.  A  great  number  of  phy- 
sicians .in  the  United  States  cherish  a 
remembrance  of  him  as  their  highly  es- 
teemed preceptor  and  friend.  Dr.Twitohell 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1802, 

.  studied  medicine  with  the  late  Dr.  Nathan 
Smith,  at  that  time  and  for  many  subee- 

.  quent  yean  a  professor  in  that  college,  and 

.  obtained  a  medical  degree  in  1806.  .  He 
soon  after  settled  in  Keene,  where  he  ever 
afterwards  resided,  and  in  a  very  short 

.time  rose  to  eminence  in  his  profession. 
He  has  received  repeated  proposals  to 
accept  of  a  professorial  chair,  which  he  has 
always  declined.  He  has  often  been  elected 
president  of  the  New  Hampshire  State 
Medical  Society,  and  was  an  associate  of 
the  Philadelphia  College  of  Physicians. 
He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
National  Convention  which  adopted  the 
constitution  of  the  National  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, took  an  active  part  in  its  first 
organization,  and  he  evinced  a  lively  inte- 
rest in  its  objects  and  its  success. 

BOBEBT  CLABKE  EDWARDS,  ESQ.,  M.D. 

On  the  19th  inst.,  at  his  residence,  No. 
90,  Oxford  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  Robert 
Clarke  Edwards,  Esq.,  M.D.,  aged  37. 

DB.  WILLIAM  OGELVIB  POKTEH. 

On  Thursday,  the  15th  inst.,  in  Portland 
Square,  Bristol,  Dr.  William  Ogilvie 
Porter,  aged  76. 

JAMBS  SHELL,  ESQ. 

On  the  6th  ult.,  at  Kingstown,  St.  Yin- 
cent's,  West  Indies,  James  Snell,  Esq.,  sur- 
geon, in  his  55th  year.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  and  varied  talents,  energy  of  character 
and  purpose,  and  of  great  zeal  and  probity 
in  the  faithful  discbarge  of  duty,  in  what- 
soever he  undertook. 

l  i  1  .  i   re 
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OK  THE  EMPLOYMENT  07  EOBOBD  FLEXION 
EOB  ABBBSTTNG  HJBMOBBHAGE  IN 
WOUNDS  Of  THE  FALMAJi  ABCH.  BY  E. 
DUB  WELL,  GUEBWTLLBB  (HAUT  SHIN). 

M.  Dubwell  prefaces  a  case  of  wound  of 
the  palmar  arch  by  some  general  observa- 
tions on  the  modes  of  treatment  which 
have  been  advised  in  this  accident,  and 
points  out  certain  known  objections  to  each. 
The  following  abstract  presents  the  chief 
features  of  the  case,  and  M.  Durwell's  sub* 
sequent  observations : — 

A  woman  fell  from  a  ladder,  having  a 
bottle  in  her  hand  The  bottle  was  broken, 
and  fragments  pierced  the  palm.   M.  Dur- 


well,  on  arriving  at  the  poor  woman's  cot- 
tage, found  the  palmar  arch  wounded  ;  and 
he  had  no  means  of  securing  the  artery. 
While  controlling  the  hemorrhage  by  pres- 
sure on  the  brachial  artery,  the  following* 
sentence  in  M.  Malgaigne's  "Anatomie 
Ohirurgicale"  occurred  to  his  mind : — "  The 
only  points  at  which  obliteration  of  an  ar- 
tery can  be  obtained  by  position  alone, 
without  the  aid  of  external  compression, 
are  at  the  bend  of  the  arm  and  knee — a 
feet  which  is  of  great  importance  in  refe- 
rence to  the  arrest  of  hemorrhage."  Act- 
ing upon  this  statement,  M.  Durwell  im- 
mediately bent  the  arm  on  the  forearm  at 
an  acute  angle ;  the  haemorrhage  was  in- 
stantly arrested  Advantage  was  taken  of 
the  circumstance  to  effect  a  definite  cure. 
The  arm  was  retained  in  its  flexed  position 
by  bandages,  so  that  the  pulsation  of  the 
radial  artery  -was  completely  intercepted. 
The  wound  of  the  hand  was  treated  as  an 
ordinary  wound,  and,  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
caution, compresses  were  laid  over  the 
course  of  the  arteries  of  the  forearm.  The 
cure  progressed  favourably.  On  the  third 
day,  as  the  patient  complained  of  the  re- 
straint of  the  posture,  the  arm  was  slightly 
extended,  and  it  was  noticed  that  a  small 
portion  of  florid  thin  blood  oozed  from  the 
wound.  The  arm  was  restored  to  its 
flexed  position,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
vessels  and  the  external  wound  had  per- 
fectly healed. 

In  this  manner  a  wound,  usually  regarded 
as  of  a  very  serious  character,  was  safely 
and  speedily  cured  by  a  proceeding  as  sim- 
ple and  unobjectionable  as  has  ever  been 
proposed  It  must  be  attended  with  suc- 
cess when  employed  in  analogous  cases, 
and,  from  its  simplicity,  should  be  tried  in 
the  first  instance  in  every  case.  M.  Dur- 
well observes  justly,  that  it  would  be  rash 
to  make  a  more  general  application  of  a 
single  feet,  as  there  may  doubtless  occur 
complications,  rendering  its  employment 
impossible  or  unadvisable-  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  adds  that  this  principle  may 
be  found,  by  farther  experiment,  to  be 
useful  on  other  occasions,  for  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  popliteal  and  humeral  arteries. 
This  principle  he  lays  down  in  the  pro- 
position— "that  in  most  arterial  lesions  of 
the  forearm  and  leg,  prolonged  forcible 
flexion  supersedes  the  ligature  of  the 
vessels."— L' Union  Mfdicak.  % 

%•  We  find  that  the  pulsation  at  the 
wrist  is  entirely  stopped  by  firm  flexure  of 
the  arm  at  the  elbow-joint :  hence  haemor- 
rhage from  the  ulnar  and  radial  arteries 
may  be  thus  controlled 

EUEBPEBAL  PBBITONITIS. — DB.  BEESE'S 
NOTES  OB  HOSPITAL  PBACTIOB. 

A  sudden  irruption  of  this  fever  has  ap- 
peared in  the  lying-in  wards  several  difl©- 
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1MB,  die  epidemic  character  of  which 
has  been  in  every  instance  promptly  ar- 
.  —led  by  abruptly  changing  the  apartment* 
to  another  floor  of  the  house,  having  a  dif- 
'  atrent  exposure  to  the  external  air,  and  in 
which  a  due  ventilation  could  be  1000700. 
The  wards  in  which  the  fever  appeared 
ware  meanwhile  thoroughly  okensed  and 
.  purified  by  whitewashing,  Jto. ;  and  not 
until  thoroughly  aired,  and  renewed  by  a 
change  of  furniture  and  bedding,  have  they 
-  been  again  occupied.   Two  or  three  weeks 
■  have  been  found  a  sufficient  time  to  vacate 
-the    warda   under   such  circumstances. 
The  medical  treatment  has  been  various, 
and,  in  rather  more  than  half  of  our  eases, 
unsuccessful.   The  opium  practice,  when 
.  exclnaively  relied  on,  has  uniformly  failed. 
In  no  case  has  recovery  taken  place  without 
bleeding ;  and  yet,  in  several  well-remem- 
bered examples,  no  advantage  was  derived 
from  either  venesection  or  leeching,  al- 
though both  bad  been  liberally  and  judi- 
.  efousfy  employed.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  mercurial  treatment,  with  and  without 
opium,  and  bloodletting,  although  all  these 
remedies  were  used  in  every  example  of  re- 
covery; yet,  in  some  instances,  they  all 
fiuled.   The  most  numerous  instances  of 
success,  however,  were  in  those  patients 
who,  during  the  epidemic,  were  treated  as 
follows  .-—Immediately  after  delivery,  a 
-combination  of  ten  grains  of  calomel  with 
ten  of  camphor  was  given.   On  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  characteristic  rigor,  when 
■this  occurred,  or  when  without  it  other 

rptoms  indicated  an  attack,  the  same 
1  was  repeated,  with  two  grains  of 
opium.  When  pain  and  tenderness  be- 
came distressing, .  and  in  the  onset  of  the 
febrile  excitement,  a  full  bleeding  at  the 
arm  was  resorted  to,  the  patient  being 
placed  in  an  erect  position,  and  approaching 
deHquhun  being  secured.  If  but  little  re- 
lief to  the  pain  and  tenderness  followed 
this  remedy,  or  these  symptoms  speedily 
returned,  twenty  '  or  more  leeches  were  ap- 
plied to  the  abdomen  1  and,  meanwhile, 
calomel  and  opium,  in  doses  usually  of  from 
Ave  to  ten  grains  of  the  former,  and  one  to 
two  grains  of  the  latter,  were  repeated 
-every  three  or  four  hours,  and  in  urgent 
cases  more  frequently.  In  these  circum- 
stances, a  large  bbster  plaster,  covering  the 
abdomen,  sua  dressed  with  mercurial  oint- 
ment on  its  removal,  was  found  signally  be- 
neficial in  several  examples.  The  ptyalism, 
when  it  occurred  under  this  treatment,  was 
but  slight,  and  in  no  instance  severe.  The 
patients  who  recovered  under  this  treat- 
ment used  ice  and  iced  water  freely,  all 
their  drinks  being  cooled  with  ice.  The 
extent  to  which  bleeding  was  carried  was 
various;  two  or  three  full  venesections, 
-besides  leeching,  having  been  sometimes 
called  for  during  the  first  twenty-four 


hours,  end  with  uniform  advantage,  as  tho 
results  proved.  80  also  the  calomel  was 
varied  in  dose,  and  in  the  aggregate  quan- 
tity, according  to  circumstances.  Small, 
and  even  very  minute  doses,  often  repeated, 
were  relied  on  m  several  eases,  but  every 
one  of  these  proved  fatal.  So  also  scruple 
doses,  with  and  without  opium  and  vena, 
section,  were  tried,  but  with  less  favourable 
results  than  the  course  above  mentioned. — 
Dr.  Rent,  in  Amrr.  Jour*,  of  Med.  Seiemem. 


BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  nr  the  MlTBOMXa 
During  the  Week  ending  Saturday,  Aug.  If. 
Births.  D  baths. 

Males....  CM  Males....  441 
Female...  674         Female*..  4» 

1163  874 
Causbs  or  Dbatu. 

AllCausbb    IN 

Specified  Causbs   871 

1.  Zgmotie  (or  Epidemic,  Endemic, 

Contagions?  DUeaeee.  . . .  336 
Sporadic  Pieemeee,  Tit.— 

1.  Dropsy,  Cancer.  Stc   M 

3.  Brain.  Spinal  Marrow,  Nerves, 

and  Senses    108 

4 .  Heart  sod  Bloodvessels   33 

5.  Lungs  and  onran*  of  Respiration  69 

0.  Stomach,  Llrer,  see.    SI 

7.  Disease!  of  the  Kidney*,  fcc   11 

B.  Childbirth,  Diseasesof  Uterus,  fcc.  8 
9.  Rbeamatism,  Diseases  of  Bo—, 

Joints,  Sic.    7 

10.  Skin  ;   I 

11.  Old  Age   40 

13.  Sudden  Deaths   O 

IS.  Violence,  Privation. Cold,  fcc...  18 

The  following  is  a  selection  of  lbs  numbers  of 
Deaths  from  the  most  important  special  < 

Small-pox   10 

Measles   11 

Scarlatina    34 

Hooping-cough....  13 

Diarrheal  139 

Cholera   8 

Typhna   37 

Dropsy   17 

Hydrocephalus  —  36 

Apoplexy   19 

Paralysis   18 

Remakes. — The  total  number  of  deaths  was 
178  btlorc  the  average  mortality  of  the  33d  week 
of  ten  previous  years.   

books  *  periodicals  received. 

(The  List  will  be  given  in  oar  next  No.) 

METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer   39 -76 

M      «      »      Thermometer*   63"6 

Sefrretfstcrtogdo.*  ....Max.90*    Mis.  40- 
•  From  13  observations  daily.      k  Boa. 
Rain,  in  inches,  0  86.-  Sum  of  the  dally  obssr- 
vstkms  taken  at  9  o'clock. 
MsT*»BOU>eiCAi»— Thenwsntesfperatoresf 
the  week  was  1°  mko*e  toe  mean  of  the  most*. 


Convulsions   41 

Bronchitis   36 

Pneumonia  10 

Phthisis   114 

Longs    S 

Teething   0 

Stomach    1 

Liver   9 

Childbirth    6 

Uterus   1 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communication*  bars  bssa  received  from  Dr. 
Trayer  and  Dr.  Tilt.    These  will  hare  saris; 
insertion. 

Mr.  Newnhsm's  request  stall  be  BttsedSfl  to. 
The  St.  Bartkslomsw's  Hospital  Report  next 

Rbcbivbd.— The  Glasgow  Exsm+ner.  —The  Glas- 
gow M*ilv-Ts«  Cas^  Jc»arael. 


JUnton  mmm  <&nmtt. 


%tttttn%, 

tfCTFIES 

or  not 

MHHCAL  JTJBIBPaHJMKCB  OF 
I*8A2UTY. 
Delivered  in  the  Medical  School  of  King'e 

By  Bosket  JAJcmoK,  MID. 
Lecturer  ob  Medical  Jra-isprudsace  ia  tte 

Oiilmtlij. 

Laem>  HL 

General  dercription  of  the  Owens  ttmte 
(continued J.  (a)  The  moral  condition 
•f  hmatiee  fconcfudedj.—TAetr  reifith- 
ueet,  eutpiaovnete,  timidity,  and  apa- 
thetic fiidemm.-(b)  The  intellectual 
conditio*  of  tunatica  —  manifnted  in  de- 
ranged voluntary  power  over  the  sac 
ct»t<o*nf  thought,,  indelwon.  imbecility, 
incoherence,  and  extravagant  conduct— 
dieturbed  relation  of  will  to  thought. 
Detumone— their  origin  in  violent  mental 
impreotione—thetr  hold  on  the  belief— 
their  retutance  Co  interfering  double— 
their  abwrption  of  tie  attention— moat 
distinctly  defined  in  monomania— con- 
cealed dt. union — delueiont  oHtntufiaent 
tett  of  uneoMuAuemt — divided  into  high 
and  tow.  Subject*  of  exciting  delation* 
—thaw  inouffiaency  to  produce  happi- 
ness.  Subject!  of  degretting  delueiont — 
Thanatophobia— Panphobia— Hypochon- 
driacal monomania — henumomoma,  arc. 
— relative  frequency  of  high  and  low 
delation* — modificatiout  Ag  eex,  tempera- 
men/,  education,  and  bodily  dieeaee. 
Is  my  last  drowse  I  had  oonwienosd  a 
gsaeral  description  of  the  lunatic  state 
with,  the  oonawiaratioa  of  the  morel  cen~ 
dstiou  of  the  insane.     I  described  the 


is  osdinarily  a  faw-waraimg  of  dm- 
mtellsct,  and,  ia  depicting  the 
fa*«ee  of  the  fully  developed  disorder, 
•»  tame  length  to  the  morbid 
f— rtonrinanoa  of  the  selfish,  feeling,  wfabk, 
owing  to  the  leaser  depraved  state  of  the 
sjnapethetie  or  benevolent  aJhtfoaty  m  so 
oenstantiy  observable  in  the  :  i  i  The 
conseq-ionoss  of  this  mesial  ohhvohy  aee 
for  saes-prasaineat  m  their  Issnjuage  and 
bsharioar,  and  it  loads  eass-k*  to  the 
woahkg  of  the  on*  paassons  of 
nature,  which,  own*  to  the 
Tosnntsry  ooattol  anesnspaajasg  the  _ 
•Me,,  too  frioniiuHy  start  as>  m  ugly 
activity.  In  saying  that  the  intnnr  are 
xxn.— 1187.   Jug.  80,  1850 


I  tfse  a  terns  cf very 
whish,  as  it  were,  epwoa 
their  moral  condition,  lasninjuerr  M» 
beadded.  _ 

SunpieieM  m  another  festal  s  which  hr 
peetty  constant  in  tbe  etnotxonsl  aspect  of 
the  fassatjB.  Ifistrust  is  said  to  be  * 
natural  cberaetenstic  of  feeble  sjfada,  and? 
te-bedhe  let  of  those  whose uHdemtand- 
ings  have  been  but  fittfo  cultivated ;  aneT 
it  woaM  aim  seem  to  be  as  natural  a  oon- 
eemitaat  of  mental  disease,  "The  heart  of 
*msane,"  says  Bsquirof,  "(Aerobe*  no- 
hejseaj  bat  mistreat.  Tins  symptom 
UMSesjsea  with  the  progress  of  the  rtjsemey 
end  augments  in  strength  as  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  are  weakened.  Yet  not- 
withstanding  then- mistrust,"  continues  he, 
"  the  insane  hare  no  foresight ;  they 
base  no  care  nor  inqmetade  for  the 
future,  but  an  eilrcinc  jealousy  of  every 
thing  present." 

This  suspiciousness  of  mind,  this  con- 
stant imagining  of  evil,  is  exhibited  in  a 
niwititadto  of  delusions.  CWhels  and*  eon- 
euiracjea  are  suspected  to  be  formed  agamet 
them  by  those  whose  good  intentions  there 
seems  knot  occasion  to  doubt.  Food  hr 
carefuOy  inspected,  lest  it  should  be  poison- 
ed ;  to  every  nu  usual  aotkm  h*  those 
around  them  a  bad  motive  is  attributed; 
and  the  over-heard  oommou-p  lseee  of 
ordinary  conversation  are  twisted  and  tor* 
tared  into  an  evil  meaning  towards  their 
welfcre.  A  female  lunatic  persisted  in 
living  solely  on  a  vegetable  diet  during 
her  illness,  and  no  persuasion  nor  temp- 
tation- could  lead  her  to  alter  her  resolution. 
After  her  recovery,  I  found  that  the  reason 
of  this  conduct  was,  that  she  suspected1 
the  officials  of  the  asylum  in  which  shewn* 
placed  to  be  in  the  habit  of  murdering  the 
meu*abfes,  and  victualling  the  establish, 
meat  with  their  bodies. 

There  are  sosae  cases  in  which  the  whole 
unsoundness  seems  to  consist  in  unreason- 
able suspiciousness  ■  it  forms  not  sn  un- 
common variety  of  monomania  in  ad- 
vanced fife.  An  old  lady  mates  herself 
oxeuedingly  miserable,  by  the  basohse 
delusion  that  she  is  plundered  and)  cheated 
by  servants,  neighbours,  and  indeed  any 
one  with  whom  she  has  had  any  dealings. 
Within  doors,  no  number  of  locks  and  no 
ingenuity  of  fastenings  are  sufficient  to* 

So  ease  to  her  mmd;  every  box  and 
iwer  h  not  only  locked,  but  pwffockedto 
boot ;  nod  when  these  are  opened  by 
herself;  and  every  article  is  found  in  the 
ease*  relative  position  in  which  she  had 
pbmed  it,  she  has  st»  Ae  belief  that  her 
repositories  hare  been  entered,  and  her. 
propel  tj  changed  for  similar  things  of 
a  less  vsinabfodeseriptien. 
It  is  with  the  utmost 
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MB  satisfy  a  lunatic  of  the  sincerity 
Of  words  and  intentions,  and  a,  request 
be  look*  upon  as  a  snare.  The  super- 
intendent of  an  hospital  for  the  .insane 
wished,  for  a  special,  and  very  harmless 
purpose,  to. have  the  autograph*  of.hia 
patients.  He  found  that  he.  had  under-, 
taken  a  very  difficult  task  in  attempting 
to  get  them  to  comply  with  his  proposal. 
He  could  persuade,  very  few  to  subscribe, 
their  name  without  a  great  amount  ,  of 
trouble.  Some  signed  hesitatingh/ some; 
repented  when  the  deed  was  half  done,  or 
threw  down  the  pen  after  they  had  takfm 
it .  in  hand  j  one  signed  his  name  upside 
down ;  another  effaced  his  as  soon  as  be; 
had  it  completed  i  and  many  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  such  a  dangerous 
proposal  The  document  was  a  very 
curious  one  in  many  respects,  but  not  the 
least  interesting  feature  in.it,.  was  ; the 

'  evidence  it  contained  ,of  that  suspicious- 
ness of,  disposition  on  which  we  hawe 

'been  commenting, 

So  much  suspicion  is  not  compatible 
with  a  high  degree  of  courage,  and  you 
will  accordingly  observe  that  an  unnatural 
degree  of  timidity  is  one  of  the  defects  of 
the  unsound,  mind.  Patient*  in  a  sta^e  of 
maniacal  fury  may  be  found  to  encounter, 
blindly,  any  sort  of.  danger,  but  all  other 
kinds  of  insane  persons  are  very  easily 
alarmed.  Those  of  them  who  are  charac- 
terized as  dangerous  lunatics  are  more 
malignant  than  ferocious.  The  ferocity 
which,  in  times  not  long  past,  led  to  the 
imposition  of  chains  and  festers  on ,  the 
Insane,  was  the  lie  of  ignorant,  timid,  and 
lazy  keepers,  or  the  result  sometimes  of 
their  barbarity.  You  ■  will .  find  neither 
whips,  chains,. nor  danger,  within  the  walls 
of  any  of  our  British  asylums. 

An  apathetic  lutltuneu  is  another  pre* 
valent  mood  in  the  insane,  though  one  of  a 
negative  kind,  having  its  origin  in  a  gene* 
ral  anaesthetic  condition  of  the  senses, 
combined  with  an  enfeebled  memory  and 
abstracted  or  decayed  attention.  Unless 
in  maniacal  oases,  in  which  there  is  a 
morbid  degree  of  activity,  the  desire  of 
action  is  generally  lessened,  often  entirely 
lost.  The  sound  body  cannot  endure  the 
tsadium  vitn  of  idleness,  neither  can  the 
healthy  mind  brook  want  of  occupation. 
A  man  must  have  some  occupation  to 
withdraw  him  from  himself,  or,  says  Pascal, 
he  is  necessarily  unhappy.  Now  the  in- 
sane are  almost  constantly  occupied  with 
themselves,,  to  the  manifest  increase ,  of 
their  misery.  The  desire  of  employment 
is  very  difficult  to  he  excited  in  them  y 
they  will  not  exert  themselves  either  to  be. 
useful  or  to  be  amused ;  and  curiosity,  one. 
at  the  marks  of  an  active  and  healthy  mind, 


,  is,  as  jn  some  of  the  lower  savage  raass, 

very  muoh  in  obey  sues.  •  ■• 

One  heara  a  good  deal  of  balls  and 
parties  in  lunatic  aey tarns,  and  we  have 
wondrous  paragraph*  in  newspapers,  mam 
puffs  by  vain  eupgintendents  or  silly 
^directors,  describing  how  extra-sane  and 
snprwdeAy  happy.  aU  the  proceedings  »«■», 
or  if  any.  slip-were,  how  pisesentiy  ©ufcrf. 
Now  having  seqn  not  a  few  of  such  dung* 
in  various  places,  l  ean  assure  you  that  no 
hall  in  svluoatio  asylum  *as>  ever  worthy 
of  the  name ;  as  how  eould  it  be.  with  the- 
absence  of  sueb  i  necessary  elements  aa 
health,  humour,  wit,  activity  and  eontent* 
men*?  In  raskiagi  this,  osmark,  I  by  no 
means  intend  to  reflect  in  an  smwortlry 
spirit  upon  such  attempts;  they  are  moat 
highly  to  he  praised,  if  judicstwauymsmaged- 
and  not  injudiciously  Masoned.  Such  is 
the  listWasness  of  the  great  body  of  tana- 
tics,  that  to  succeed  to  get  them  either  to 
occupy  or  to  amuse  themselves  -  is  the 
hardest  employment  of  those  who  have 
them  in. charge,  and  the  one  for  which  the 
highest  commendation  is  deserved.  Bnnni 
is  not  a  pain  felt  by  an  unsound  mind. 
The  mono  maniac's  delusion  is  hie  constant 
thought  and  his  sole  thinkings  his  fcelings 
are  of  one  completions  he  is  insenssUe  to 
the  languor  which  would  arise  from  art 
unvaried  feeling  in  a  healthy  mind. 
Ennui  is  a  hopeud  complaint  in  tneenssnry 
for  they  are  in  a  position,  says  Bsuuizol, 
which  w  adapted  te  render  it  Uke  anensitw 
sensation  that  will  usefully  react  upon 
their  thoughts  and  ejections.  .. 

Tkt  udetU*tm*4  condition  of  lu»atiet.~~r 
In  the  analysis  of  the  human  mind,  iron* 
things  are  observed  to  constitute,  mensat 
consciousness,  vis. —thought  and  will  The 
first  represents  thai,  unfailing  tram  -of 
ideas  which  have  their  origin  in  an  acci- 
dental series  of  external  impressions  on 
the  senses,  or  which,  if  not  ah  externa,  am 
connected  together  by  certain  laws  of 
association,  They  consist  of  intsan.lisa 
inclinations,  emotional  feelings,  intellectual 
perceptions,  and  primitive  rational'  in- 
tuition*. The  second  {will)  itpeasnts  taaa 
conscious ness  which  we  have  of  a  oertsrifl 
amount  of  power  in  controlling  or  affecting 
the  succession  of  thoughts.  This  voluntary; 
faculty  does  not  create  ideas,  at  merely 
selects,  detains*  and  operate*  upon,  any 
particular  idea  of  the  many  that  crowfl 
upon  the  mjnd.  It  is  by  tins  relation  of 
our  will  to  thought,  that  thought  bseomea 
thinking ;  desire,  action  i  and  abetmofi 
mmd,  personality.  The  ageneywrf  the  Will 
is  apparent  in  sunn  pro  cess  ss  as  aiteaatan^. 
judgment,  and  reocaUeotion,  which  are,  ir* 
truth,  voluntary  oarttempsstien,-  nalswaata 
and.  retrospective  t  but,  indeed,  the  votan* 
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Jmj  is-the  sasenM  otlKfltolftolttl 

operations  whatever,  ■ .    ••.  i.  •  •■  ■ «  '."  ■« 

Now,  in  the  rs^iooaformr  of  mteBeetuaJ 
nnsoaadness,  ■both'  these -ormoiplefr  -seem, 
"is  every.  ease  >*o>  be  aWwtettj  though' it 
•  wool*  be- toon  striotiy  eor***  to1  say,  •  that! 
f  ifed*  ♦towiWowcf  tba- tatter  to  tfto  forme* 
.that  is  dkfrtW^"  Tk*  sWettion'  ofSdeA^ 
ii  BOM  swpsst  thai  .inttttnU  in '.  mamacsl 
iewsawment,' morfe.iBlow  "than natural  in| 
umekncholia^oiKmowniia.  with  i  de£ri*siotr) , 
X«nd  nnoontwttBd"b^.-i»«  'rMWmB  feiw^  im 
vdenxtnti^  -Th«t  voiurita#y ,  power  over 
tMM  »of  thoggfct-wdefcotlv^iln  aB  Ottfep. 
■In  nwni*  .iti'MeBU-WeDpoWewi -by-tha 
afore*  andawptdity-of-  t^*>«(dMM  ;  m  me- 
vlancfaoba,  •sxifavbleoV'by  *he'on*' vairt'  arid 
jfkwDsy.  image,  that'  h*s  filmed!  up'  We 
:wbole.chs«oe.  of  thought-,  And  in  demen- 
iiia, pina—tiy  lmfpsroaV 

Such  ft  condition  of  ttwrnhM'  may 
ocos-uan  diseased  -  inarmestotions  of  say  Or 
ndl  ef  the-  mtoUectnal  processes,  and  it 
■would  mi  be  difficult)  to-  select  eiampk*  of 
-duordsied senaation,  perception,  attention, 
anemory,  conoeptioto,  arid  eO  forth,  occurring 
JnkmatMW»  but  the  defect  Which  is  most 
cbaraeteriatie  of  insanity  is,  w hafe 
formerly  stated*  an  inabiH  ty  to  Metcke  the 
focafty  of  •  eeiBpariaon,  w  h  to  evolve 
judgment  upon  one  ■  of  more  enhjeefs, 
.IbaAweapaoity  being  a  direct  oonaeqoence 
.fit  hnpsiiaivohmtaiy  power,  over  thought. 
Jn  addition  to  such  other  evidence  of 
-disease  a*  misinterpreted  sensations  and 
oovoeptwn,  invoiced  or  distracted  at- 
tention, and  wayward  and  irresponsive 
sBembry,  there  i»  this  distinct  impraoti- 
■ability  of-  judgment  before  there  can 
sadat-an  insane  delusion. 
.b  When tbe t*Mt»eHal  mgnn  of  madness 
become  apparent,  the -premonitory  stage  is 
feet  j.  the  disease  is  fully  developed.  The 
morbid  inteUeet  of  insanity  is  displayed  in 
delusion,  inexplicable  conduct,  mental 
IaebiaD«^andincohertmoe*f  language,— 
aatbogt>s*notno  featares  whiob  1  shall  now 
bnrosssiiwly  cbonuoS. 

■•  Bitot***  are  very  generally  hot  not 
sjaivenaUy  to  be  observed  in  lunatics. 
■JEhey  are,  a*  you  will  recollect,  illusions 
and  halhiomatione,  governing  tbe  conduct, 
Respite  the  win,  despite  the  reason.  They 
sow:  idealities  accepted  as  realities.  They 
are  ewors  of  perception  consequent  upon 
the  disordered  ■sensations}  and'  diaordeied 
imam,  to  which  a  diseased  state  of  the 
jsasgho^hysjstal  rehtibn  tenders  the  mind 

.'.  Vietenfc  mental'  impressions  are  the  chief 
orignsatOra  of  dehwion.  Take  the  follbyj 
fag  eaampte,  which  t  borrow  -from  Ctaf 
phssttfsA  store  of  Dr.  GbnoByV  experience, 
A  -  olrrgyrnan  opened  a.  letter  :that  was 
handed  to  him  and  swsJJowed  the  seal,  A 


'.fHendataflding  beside1  hini  said,  jestingly, 
fthat* it'  might  •seal  - tip'' his  bowels.  '  This 
"made  a/etartlihg  fopressidh  on  the  dergy- 

•  man's  -ttfaSV  *he  ndtioti'  of  his  bowels 
Pt*in£  sealed  up  was  a=hoftible  one,  and 

sbite  df;tymself,'kept  forcible,  possession  of 
■ms-ttooghtai'  engrosslitg  hfe  patt3ention  ^o 
-viblettttjr'tliat.'  hiB  will  became  unable  \o 
1  fllspel'the  OOnfieptiofa;   The  attention  eoujd 
*»bt he' brought  to' bear  tiooa  any  other 
'iubjeet,  ahdif  remdvedfor  a  little, cdnstandy 
^WfeArred  to  the  disagreeable  iaea,  until  at 
'  length  the  obneeptfon  acqnired  afil  the 
"force  bf  ' an  actual  sensation,'  and  came  to 
!l)e-*Mieved  ih  as  a  reality.   The  power  of 
'ihstttttlSng  an  efHcient  comparison  on  this 
point  was  lost.    No*  quantity  of  purgative 
niddsbme,'  operating   however'  naturally, 
coold'prove  to  him  tjiat' his  intestinal  canal 

•  Was  not  aotaaHy  dbsed'tqj.  There  was  no 
judgment  in  the  matter,  and  tie  became 

-  a  monomaniac '  with  this  _part2cular  hypo- 
•elKmcMaoal  dolUsfon.  '  Hew;  then,  you 
observe,  first,  a  diseased-  intensity  of  con* 
oftMbh;  seebrfdiy,1  rtvetted  attention; 
thirdly;-  dhWnuH6n  6f  the  v61untary  power 
over' the  thoughts  ;'  and  lastly,  abeyance  of 

/judctnobt  aria  Irisaihiity. 

•  A  morbid  jmpressjoA  thus  '•  completety 

•  established— converted  into  a  delusion- 
has  a  stronger  hold  of  the  behef  than  any 
impression  that  an '  actual  'sensation  could 
convey .  A'  lunatic  believes  in  his  delusion, 
more  firmly  than  ever  he  held  by  the  truth 
of  any  real  object  of  sense.  The  possibility 
of  being  deceived  he  cannot  admit ;  he  will 
sooner  admit  all  other  accredited  realitie* 
to-be  deceptive.  Those  senses  which  act 
soundly  enough  have  no  power  to  correct 
the  error:  Sir  Walter  Scott  relates  the 
case  of  a  poor  lunatic  in .  the  Edinburgh 
Infirmary,  who  fancied  that  he  was  living 
in  great  state  and  splendour,  in  a  mansion 
of  bis  own,  hie  only  unhappiness  being, 
that  all  tbe  dainties  with  which  his  table 
Was  supplied  had  the  taste  of  porridge. 
The  palate  acted  an  horest  part,  but  its 
appeal  to  the  judgment  was  quite  ineffec- 
tive. Any  degree  of  doubt,  which  may 
arise  in  an  insane  person's  mind  regarding 
the  reality  of  his  fancies,  is  of  a  peculiar 
sort,  and  exerts  no  influence,  or  only  one 
of  the  most  transient  and  feeble  kind.  "  I 
had  a  species  of  doubt,"  says  a  recovered 
maniac,  describing  what  were  his  feelings^ 
wl  had  a  species  of  doubt;  but  no  one 
Who  has  hofrbeen  deranged  can  understand, 
how  dreadfully  true  a  lunatic's  insane 
imaginations  appear  to  him,  how  slight 
his  sane  doubts."  4  patient  ot  Dr?  Co- 
nelly's  was  the  subject  of  delusions  which  he 
occasionally  suspected  to  be  delusive,  and1 
yet  he  could  not  deliver  himself  from 
them.  -He  supposed  that  he  had  entered 
into  pecuniary  engttgoinentf  witfe*  friend, 
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.  which  would  occasion  his  total  tain.  -  His 
.  words  were,  "  I  know  I  hare  not,  I  could 
make  oath'  that  I  haw  not,  and  yet  I  can- 
not get  lid  of  the  unpeeesion  that  I  have ; 
and.  I  am  continually  haunted  with  the 
dread  of  coming  to'  the  workhouse."  This 
idea  had' lad  ins  thought*  towarda  amcsde. 
Ee'had  itaied  in  Tata,  soul  frequently,  to 
fat  rid  of  the  deinshm  impasswon  by  the 
'eaeocise  of.  reason,  and  felt  conasioua  of  the 
want  of  seme  hefe.  "I  think,"  he  would 
add,  "that  I  mnat  get  tny  friend  to  write 
'  me  a  letter,  sesurang  me  that  I  hare  not 
made  this  ruinous  agreement  with  him  ; 
perhaps  that  may  -convince  me."  "  Bar," 
i  says  Dr.  Oonolly,  "in  theaa  eases,  until 
the  morbid  state  is  lemorad,  conviction 
.-aaems  madmissiase  by  the  mmd  :  •nan 
will  aend  for  his  bankerVbook,  see  that  he 
has  a  large  balance  in  his  favour,  and 
persist  in  saving  that  he  is  not  worth 
aching." 

The  dalosion  of  a  lunatic  is  not  an  ooea- 
-eumai  bat  »  oanstant  error  of  mental 
action.   "It  is  the  dominant  idea  in  his 
■  mind,"  aeya  Dr.  Pagan  ;  «■  it  ■  not  a  suh- 
.  jjart  which  oeenpiei  -no  more  of  bit  attention 
than  its  interest  wonkl  seem  to  chum.  He 
.  does  not  merely  think  about  it  erroneously, 
but  it  is'sssr  present  to  his  mind ;  talking, 
he  .speaks  of  it ;  silent,  he  thinks  of  it ; 
sleeping,  he  dreams  of  it.   No  other  subject 
baa  a  proportional  share  of  his  attention  ; 
ha-  has  ne  sympathy  for  other  men's  ia- 


Mbnomama  is  the  form  of  insanity  in 
which  debsnon  is  most  distinctly defined, 
in  the  other  sarieties  it  is  frequently  diffl- 
cak  to  point  out  any  fixed  governing  -idea. 
She  maniacal  an  in  a  state  of  dehnous  ex- 
citement, m  which  everything  wears  a 

1  strange  aspect,  and  the  judgment  cannot  be 

.  brought  to  bear  efikeently  on  any  one  idea. 

.  (their  sains  ions  are  constantly  varying  with 
sarroandiag  oircamstancos,  and  have  no 
marked  persistence :  an  insane  notion  arises, 
disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  some  other 

•  ides  equally  unsound,  and  possibly  incon- 
sistent with  its  immediate  predecessor. 

In  monomania  there  is  one  partioniar, 
fixed,  and  dominant  delusion,  or  there  are 

-a  set  of  relative  subjects  on  which  the  pa- 
tient always  tnauifcsts  his  derangement.  If 
he  think  fanaself  a  ting,  for  example,  he 
■ny be  comparatively  ratsoaoioBallssattors 
■unless  those  which  connect  themselves  with 
the  idea  of  bis  royal  condition.  But  even 
in  xnonoatania,- a  dakudon  ahsehstaly  and 

ipanasteatly single  ieartrrrty?  for, brand 
4jy,  taw  inaelleotnal  blemish  ts  well  seen  to 
be  aamisadud  by  ether  marks  of  aamand- 
aas«,  mo  tonger  latent.  It  is  not,  as  ordi- 
narily stated,  that  ana  wsiaaam  predates 


mfluencelike  a  morbid  virus.  I  have  already 
told  you  that  partial  insanity  as  opposed  to- 
general  is  not  a  true  phrase:  it  is  only  the 
exhibition  of  unsoundness'  that  is  hnrfted. 
The  single  delusion  is  but  the  first  mani- 
festation of  a  mind  as  wholly  unsound, 
though  less  intensely,  as  that  of  the  bewi- 
dered  maniac.  However,  be  this  as  it  may, 
true  it  is,  that,  when  you  have  a  single  de- 
lusion, the  chances  are  that  yea  wfll  have 
many  more  evidences  of  disease.  There  are 
few  monomaniacs  in  whom  file  mind  acta 
with  vigour  and  soundness  on  subjects  even 
widely  removed  from  that  of  their  delusion. 
An  insane  person  sometimes  seeks  to  con- 
ceal the  existence  of  delusion.  I  beheve  I 
may  add  that  be  never  succeeds.  There  are 
such  things  as  concealment  of  the  nature  af 
•the  delusion ;  bat  that  some  delusion  exists 
in  the  mind  is  always  in  some  measure 
expressed  in  habits  and  oonduet.  The  at- 
tempt at  concealment  is  to  be  witnessed  only 
in  cunning  monomaniacs,  who  have  become 
aware  that  they  are  deemed  insane.  Mono- 
mania is,  however,  the  very  form  of  insanity 
which  grass  rise  to  judicial  difficulties,  and 
in  which  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  the  existence  and  character  of  the 
dominant  delusion  should  be  clearly  dis- 
played. I  have  more  than  once  known  such 
a  lunatic  to  eoneeal  the  cloven  -foot  so  suc- 
cessfully as  to  impose  npon  a  most  compe- 
tent and  persevering  examiner,  who  was  ig- 
norant of  the  particular  point  on  which  the 
power  of  rational  discussion  was  impossible. 
The  mesne  often  appreciate  the  motives 
which  eught  to  lead  them  to  hide  their 
aberration,  and  are  well  aware  of  the  sub- 
jects on  which  it  is  necessary  to  exercise 
concealment,  in  order  to  pass  master  as 
sound  in  mind,  but  for  all  this  they  seldom, 
or  never  succeed  m  concealing  their  delu- 
sion when  they  are  directly  questioned  re- 
garding it.  The  most  that  a  lunatic 
I  desirous  of  passing  as  sane  can  in  general 
•"efifertu  not  of 'hunself  to  introduce  the  sub- 
ject on  which  his  judgment  is  alienated ;  but 
when  he  is  expressly  estechised  npon  it  lie 
either  rebates  to  answer  any  queries  regard- 
ing it,  which  is  to  him  a  very  great  effort, 
or  he  eertebfly  stumbles  in  his  seplies,  and 
makes  evident  the  unsoundness  of  his  un- 
derstanding. An  insane  lady  'had  as  for 
imposed  upon  a  ■phdnnthropie  visitor  of 
the  asyhrm  m  which  she  was  confined,  as 
to  lead  to  a  private  and  influential  repre- 
sentation to  the  sheriff  that  she  was  unne- 
cessarily and  uujutfcly  deprived  of  her  free- 
dom. The  sheriff  accordingly  called  unex- 
pectedly at  the  hospital,  and  had  s  private 
awdseoee  in  order  tosaeisry  bhnserf  Of  lab 
■oanfihian. '  flhe  answered  every  question  hi 
seaattewela  style,  as  to  afibrd  no  apparent 
grounds  on  which  her  bheratton  should  be 
refused.  TJpea  eouemMeg  the  ease-boot, 
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he  found  tte  iho  mi  wd  to 
entertain  the  belief  that  she  w«  the  Duchess 
of  Wellington,  or  at  time*  the  Baroness 
Rethechild.  Hawing  obtained  the  key  to 
her  mystery  he  held  »  eeeodd-  oowvevsatsen 
■with  her,  when,  in  spite  of  her  anxiety  to 
impose  upon  en*  whom  ahe  knew  to  hare 
the  power  of  terminating  her  confinement, 
ahe  exhibited  euoh  evident  insanity,  that  he 
left  her  apartment  holding  op  hie  hande  in 
omaaement.  She  aould  not  eeeiat  a  direct 
interrogatory  upon  her  rank  of  Duchess. 

Common  m  aahuaanj  are  amongst  the 
insane,  they  sue  not  prominent,  nor  nosatbly 
even  existent,  in  every  eaae  of  the  disorder, 
and  therefore  the  .absence  of  delusion  is  no 
test  of  soundness.  Delusion  is  merely  one 
jhdieatkm  that  the  disease  has  extended  to 
the  mtelk^usl  faculties,  and  is  therefore  no 
teat  of  mere  imhecifcy,  of  moral  insanity,  or 
of  the  first  stage  -of  many  oases  hook  of 
.  monomania  and  mania. 

It  is  usual  to  divide  the  delusions  of  the 
insane  into  Miuk  and  iew,  or  exeitimj  and 
aVr**t*v,  according  to  the  mode  in  which 
they  afoot  the  patient's  setf-enteosa-  What 
is  oommonly  called  a  -depressing  dehtshm 
may  he  conjoined  with  both  mental  and 
oorposeal  excitement,  and  a  high  delusion 
anay  exist  with  much  apathy  of  mind  and 
debility  of  body. 

Most  of  the  high  dahuadns  of  the  insane 
oonaiet  of  ideas  of  imaginary  rank  and 
wealth ;  of  over-ertmetnon  of  mental  and 
hodily  powers,  and  of  hnagiaationa  of  a 
lass  sublunary  kind,  loading  the  subjects  of 
them  to  consider  themselves  as  inspired  by 
Heaven.  However  alenated  the  mssnn  idea 
may  he;  and  however  umoh  calruletod  to 
reader  the  possessed  of  it  independent  of 
tbo  ipfl"'"y">  af  immediate  and  surrounding 
oirauuatanaee,  it  is  very  seldom  a  source  of 
happiness  and  oosnfort.  Such  high  notions 
•earn  always  to  cast  a  shadow  on  themmd ; 
there  is  a  hollowaess  in  the  happiness  such 
as  interferes  with  the  exalted  fancies  of 
feverish  dreaming,  and  a  frequent  recurrence 
•of  moods  of-  depression,  which  are  little 
nana int  out  with  the  profssoed  state  of  bea- 
titude. As  a  class,  hmatics  ase  parsons  ex- 
-serianeing  a  great  amount  of  misery :  the 
feeling  of  pleasure  is  ran  amongst  them; 
laughter  is  almost  unknown,  at  least  aa  the 
natural  h  manage  of  joyous- amotions;  and 
it  is  only  among  aamoof  the  isnkonile  that 
nnhappmem  hi  neither  enpveased  nor  seen 
m  the  couuosnenee  or  the  oonduot. 

The  low  dehsaiann  aw  of  mora  variaus 
kind,  and  reuniru  more  special  description. 
In  this  hist,  prospective  feelings  of  dread, 
-antroepnetiee  and  ananwri  anspaefona,  hypc- 
.chansbseoal  miseries,  and  -terrors  of  the 
nature  state  of  existence,  man  the 
remarkable  groups.  The  dread  of 
killed  by  their  enemies*  ar 


by  the  hande  of  justiee  for  some  form  -of 
fancied  gnSt,  is  a  common  epecsee  of  dntn- 
eien  amongst  the  insane  {thanatophobia), 
and  one  which  it  is  well  to  be  aware  is 
fectly  eompatshle  wiUh  the  desire  of  H 
themselves,  and  which  is  indeed  very  1 
associated  with  the  propensity  to  sdf-de- 
struotion.  Many  are  overshadowed  by 
some  impending  and  gigantic  evil,  vague, 
but  dismally  real  and  irresistible,  which 
they  cannot  describe.  Every  object  wean 
a  threatening  aspect ;  they  feel  terrors  un- 
accountable ;  their  hearts  ere  sank  nithiu  . 
them;  tears  are  scarcely  ever  from  thou* 
eyes ;  and  their  whole  occupation  is  to 
watch  for  the  bursting  of  the  dark  cloud 
that  is  to  destroy  them  for  ever  (panphobic). 
Some  live  hi  ■  the  constant  dread  of  poison 
mixed  with  their  food,  administered  instead 
of  drugs,  placed  upon  their  clothes,  hidden 
in  their  beds,  and  poured  into  their  earn,  or 
administered  per  anum  dnring  sleep.  Others 
labour  under  the  fear  of  future  want,  and, 
with  no  ground  for  anxiety,  believe  that 
they  are  on  the  high  road  to  destitution 
and  beggary.  Their  past  circumstances 
seem  like  an  experience  of  punk  and  fine 
bhen  when  compared  with  their  present 
condition ;  and  the  future  they  regard  a*  a 
vision  of  saokeloth  and  starvation  t  ensh 
misfortune  has  been  brought  about  oj 
enemies  who  have  plundered  and  cheated 
them,  or  has  come  upon  them,  by  the  ven- 
geance of  heaven,  as  a  punishment  for  sine. 
Domestic  jealousy  is  not  an  unoonraen 
character  of  the  insane  dehunon,  particu- 
larly amongst  males.  Men  ace  also  mere 
subject  than  females  to  another  imagina- 
tion which  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of 
hmacy,  -  the  conviction  that  they  are  tike 
victims  of  a  widely-extended'  coesparaoy. 
Every  one  with  whom  they  come  in  contact 
is  sure  to  become  concerned  in  the  great 
plot  which  is  haaehrag  against  them.  Mar- 
naughten,  the  hinatie  who  assassinated  Mr. 
Drummond,  was  a  monemaniae  of  this 
class.  For  many  years  he  had  imagined 
himself  an  object  of  persecution,  first  to  the 
Jesuits,  then  to  the  whole  body  of  Roman 
Oathohos ;  these  were  latterly  joined  by  the 
Police,  and  finally,  he  believed,  by  the  whole 
Conservative  party.  There  m  a  numerous 
class  of  the  insane  in  whom  strange  bodny 
eensatiohs  give  rise  to  the  notion  that  they 
are  the  subjects  of  strange  pathological  con- 
ditions, or  of  actual  physical  metamor- 
phosis fk  vpocktMdriaeui  moncmanim).  The 
sexual  organs  are  very  frequently  the  sub- 
ject of  hypochondriacal  dehiaimw  aaang 
the  insane.  Obstructions  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  displacement  of  viscera,  the  sensation 
of  living  animals  within  the  ewrinies,  and 
various  utonstioertins  of  external  appam- 
snoe,  are  also  oonwnon  unagmariona  in  this 
delusions  oonaaotad  with 
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religious  subject*  are.  very  frequent,  par- 
ticularly amongst  the  female  insane. '  Much 
persons  are  beyond  the  power  of  salvation, 
are  under  the  curse  of  the  Deity,  bare  com- 
mitted the  unpardonable  sin  against  the 
Holy  -Ghost,  have  directly  bartered  their 
soul  to  the  evil  one 'for'  some  -worldly  pleai- 
lore  or  advantage,  on  are  -aotualry  already 
it  the. State . of  eternal  torm  at.  Witch- 
craft,  and  various  foms  of-  uaseoa  agency, 
aj»  other  subjaots  on  vhioMtawaaue.  often 
man  ifeat  they .  lack .  of  .judgment, .  They 
have  been,  permanently,  injured  by  thejn- 
captations  and  evil  prayers  ,qf,  ethers.;  their 
thou^hta,,  words,  °»4  actions,  are  not  tiia 
effects  of  their  own  individual  will,  but,  are 
the  devices  of  external  machinations,  or  are 
the  doings  of^eri)  s£trjt«  tarennd  them,  or 
within  them.  Now.  and  then  a  patient  will 
be  found  who.  has  the  painful  fancy  thai  he 
is  actually  possessed  "by  the  Devil,  that  his 
soul  has  been  taken  "from  him,  and  that 
Satan  hhtfself  has  taVen  possession  of  his 
frame  fdtmmomania).     .     '  1 

Delusions  are  table  to  be  modified  by 
such  circumstances  as  sea,  ago,  tempera- 
ment, education,  and  bodily  disorder.  De- 
pressing fancies  are  much  more  oommaa 
than  those  which  .are  called  exciting.  Xa 
$87  instances-  of  monomania,  X  found  .that 
the  low. delusions  amounted  to  A68 1.  the 
high  delusions  to  76;  and  those  which 
were  of  an  indifferent  order  to  43.  .  High 
delusions  were  more  frequent  in  the  male 
than  in  the  female  sex.  The  only  tempera- 
ment in  which  they  relatively  predominated 
over  those  of  a  low  type  was  the  sanguine : 
in  all  the  others,  particularly  in  the  lym- 
phatic or  deteriorated  sanguine,  depressing 
imaginations  were  the  more  numerous* 
High  delusions  have  a  tendency  to  be  trans- 
formed into  those  of  a  depressing  character. 
Education  modifies  the  nature,  bat  more 
strikingly  the  expression,  of  insane  convic- 
tions. ,  An  mteingent  person,  for  instance, 
will  not  be  found  styling  himself  "the 
fourth  person  of  the  Trinity ;"  nor  will  aa 
educated  female  write  her  name  "  Margaret 
liex."  The  sensations  which  compel  an 
ignorant  lunatic  to  express  his  belief  that 
he  has  been  bewitched,  would,  in  one  above 
superstition,  lead  to  the  notion  that  he  had 
been  brought  under  the  influence  of  some 
kind  of  magnetic  or  mesmeric  agency. 
Bodily  disorder  may,  there  is  some  reason 
to  think,  produce  a  modifying  effect.  Dis- 
eases of  the  longs,  or  of  the  encephalon,  are 

*  Id  M4  patients  in  whom  tbe  roodifyioc  influ- 
ence of  iempTainent  was  observed,  the  following 
ratios  existed  i- 

High  delusions  Low  delations 
per  cent.       per  cent. 

Afgyarste  esses  ...SI  » 

N«r*ans  annperatnent . .  »  »  . 

fc'ne  :  ::8::::::::::Jo 

Lymph srlc   »*  1        ••'  ••••••<•«•»  W  * 


more  likely  to  be  conjoined  with  delusions 
of  a  high  oast,  than  those  of tnfi  kidneys  or 
heart  are.'-  'JHmosV-aB.  cases  of  insanity 
which  are  threatenuigapoplexy  or  paralysis, 
are  associated  with  high  delusions.  In, 
those  cases,  also, 'which  are  complicated 
with  >he-Pf^iaf/rjarahsrt|of  thajiiuene,-— 
an  insidious  general  palsy, — exciting  tanmea, 
are  nearly1  universally  observable.  Such 
persons,:  Wldfe  they  arb  Scarcely  '  mteHLgibie, 
from  defective  ,  articulation^  whOe.  they  are 
passing  their  urine  involuntarily,  and  stag- 
gering with  extreme  ^ffietilty  froni'  one 
chair  to  another,  still  nave  a  shattered  phy- 
siognomy'©/ 'heppuusew'  They,  are  in  a 
paradise  of  excitement,,  leading  armies  over 
Alps,  or  dispensing  the  riches  of  India. 
When  death  Is  'inaling-  daSy  approach** 
upon  teem,  they  a**  in  a  state,  of  miraou- 
hxaa  health  r -and  when  ahey  at*  in  bis  vary 
dutches,  jthm  aye  in  the  aona  fit  victory  »qr 
the  glories  of  Solomon,''  Jemple.  |. ,      . , 

CA8B  or  ANXDBMM  OTjSWNtt  INTO  TBM 
TRACHEA.    BX  DB.  JflHOT. 

TbB  patient  was  a  female,  thirty -six  years 
of  age,  who  had  had  dropsy  for  fifteen  years, 
and  diseased  heart  for  the  last  four,  five 
weeks  ago,  there  was  noted  a  hoarse  cough, 
dyspnoea,  wheezing,  and  at  nights  orthopnea* 
but  without  expectoration  or  palpitation. 
These  symptoms'  increasing,  she  was  sud- 
denly seised  with  extreme  cryspoose,  the 
inspiration  being  easy,  but  the  expiration 
laboured  and  rattling  s  palse  160,  and,  vary 
feeble  a  whole  cheat  resonant  en  pewvssaian, 
but.  with  sonorous  and  sibilant  rales  in 
every  part.  •  From  this  attack  she  revived, 
after  a  copious  expectoration  of  (dear*  viscid 
fluid;  but,  soon  had  a  second.  The  respi- 
ration continued  somewhat  rattling,  and 
always  had  a  peculiar  tubular  sound,  which 
could  be  heard  at  a  distance  from  the  bed  5 
she  complained^  also,  constantly  of  a  sense 
of  oppression  in  the  trachea.  Nine  days 
before  her  death  there  oame  on  pleuro- 
pneumonia; but  this  seemed  to  be  sub- 
siding, when,  after  a  slight  fit  of  coughing, 
a  torrent  of  Mood  poured  from  the  mouth, 
and  nose,  and  she  died  instantly, 

The  specimen  being  ah  own  by  Dr.Mi,  there 
is  scan  to  be  some  ill-defined  dilatation  of 
the  arch  of  the  aorta,  with  disease  of  ths 
parietes,  but  nothing  that  can  be  called- a 
sac  (  upon  tee  inner  surface  of  the  artery 
at  this  part  there  w  aideep  ulcer,  four  or 
five  linos  in  diameter,  and  this  bad  burst 
into  the  trachea  just  above  its.  bifurcation  ; 
a  red,  fleshy  little  mass  projecting  into  thia 
last  at  the  seat  of  perforation.  Joe  bronchi 
were  fid!  of  coagulated  blood,  and  there 
were  also  found  puaamoaia,  puhaewewy  em- 
physema, old  pericardial  adhesion*,  and 
ascites.— Anurioan  /ears*/  0/  th»  Medical 
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Qf  M«  TreafaKB*  0/  Ta«/*«  Far**— 
T.  Fafcar^X  £fuinO-  Vafcu*— T. 
CaLaxaew—and  T.  Calaaneo  Valtm* 

In  my  last  paper  I  considered  the  treat- 
ment of  talipes  eti-ttlnus  and  equino 
varus;  in  both  of  which  it  is  necessary 
to  divide  the  tondo-aelrilh's,  and  in  the 
latter  sometimes  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior tibial  tendon's,  and,  when  very 
rigid  and  much  shortened,  the  pjantar 
fascia  as  well.  I  also  described  Die, me- 
chanical means  by  which  the  foot  .was 
to  be  brought  into  its  natural  position, 

and  of  keeping  it  so  afterwards  

Tliei'e .in  a  point  I  wish  to  refer  to, 
before  m  taring  upon,  the  treatment  of 
talipes-  varus*  winch  I  omitted  to  menr 
tien  whan  i speaking  of.  the  division  of 
tendons  generally,—  namely,  a  pewr- 
liarity  that  exists  in  the  mode  in  which 
the  tendon  separates  where  it  is  found  ne- 
cessary to  redivide  it  some  time  after  the 
-onion  of  the  first  division,  it  will  be 
found  that  it  never  separates  with  the  de- 
cided "jerk"  or  "  snap"  that  it  does  on 
the  first/Hvision,  nor  ts  .the  same  inter- 
space left  between  the  two  ends.  So 
little  appearance  js  there  of  any  division 
having  taken  place,  that,  one  unaware 
of  the .  peculiarity  I  have  mentioned 
would  suppose  snob  not  to  be  the  case, 
and'woiild.  reintroduce jthe  knife  to  make 
one  ox  more  attempts  to  ensure  sueeess : 
so  constantly  iw  this  peoaliarity  met 
with,  that  itmay  be  oonsfiered  as  a 
noeeio  mark  of  a  previous  operation 
having  been  .performed.*  A  second 
operation  may  be  required  in  cases 
where  the  patients  neglect  to  attend  to 
the  after-treathient,  or  where  t&e  ' 
chanical  means  are  not  p; 


*  tnm««a<1  Our «bort< ta  b*'tb*  hwarlsMe 
vale  «Uwe  I  beam  the,obamatt»i  made  Ujr  mr 
coUeag-ae,  Mr.  Taoiptio. .  The  tendon  never  »<- 
purates  a*in  tbe  tint  opefttiyn,  »0  natter  fcotr 
many  rear*  attar,  the  aeedei  performed. 


efficiently  applied  to  remove  the  defor 
inity  at  a  sufficiently  early,  period  to 
prevent  the  rigidity  of  the  .tendon  re: 
turning  before  the  deformity  is  removed. 

The  .explanation  of  .this  pecuJiaiity 
X  iiav0.no  doubt  is,  that  after,  a  tendon 
has  been  divided,  not  only  doth*  ends 
themselves  become  .joined  together;  bat 
adhesions  of  the  sheath-  to  the  adjs* 
cent  pevtionsy  as  well  as  t«  the  surround- 
ing ceHftlar  tissue,  also  take1 'pi  abe,'  aad 
which  remain  permanent'1  after  aH 
thickening  has'  subsided,  and  leave  ■no 
appearance  <m  dissdctlon"  observable  to) 


e  eye. 


<Jf  Talipes  Vana: 

Talipes  varus  is  the' true  form  .of 
clubfoot,  of  wliioh  all,  the  other  varieties 
may  be  said  to  be  modifications, . 

filature  of  the  4qorwto^liwxv\QJX 
of  the  foot,  varying  in  degree  from  the, 
slightest  pointing  of  tile  toes  in  wards, 
to  the  •  extremes!  degree  of  inversion*: 
where  the  anterior  half ■  of  the  foot  brings 
the  toee  upwards,  son  as  to  be  placed) 
witbm  a  very-short  distance  orttteinsef 
edge  of  the  tibia.  The es csJei s i sraiseif 
in  an'uniMturai  degree-by  the  contract 
tion  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  aoleus" 
mtfscles,'  of  by  the  original  shortening 
of  the  muscle* or  tendon,  or  both;  "in 
utero."  The  other  bones  of  the  tarsus 
also  lose  their  natural  relative  position, 
to  each  other :  thus  tbe  astragalus  be; 
comes  displaced  downwards  and  out: 
wards  in  a  position  that  the  whole  ores? 
sure  of  the  weight  of  the  body  in  walking 
taUs  principally  upon  this  bone.  This  ia 
made  apparent  in  eases-  Of  long  standi 
ing, — that  is  to  say,  where  the  patient 
has  walked  much,  by  the  thick  pad  of 
fat  and  adipose  tissue  which  nature 
forms  as  a  soft  cushion  to  protect  the 
skin  and  parts  beneath  it  from  injurious 
pressure.  The  smaller  tarsal  bones;  as 
well  as  the  metatarsal  bones,  become 
also  compressed,  so  as  to  diminish  the 
transverse  arch  of  the  foot,  the  os  cu- 
boides  and  metatarsal  bone  of  the  ljttla 
toe  taking  part  with  tbe  astray  al us  in 
less  severe  cases  in  bearing  the  weight 
of  the  body.  Ih  very  severe  oases,  as 
already  stated,  the  foot  is  so  much  turned 
towards  and  inwards,  that  the  pressure 
tells  only  or  principally  upon  the  astra- 

igemtal  or  oon- 
requcntly  the 
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rm.  oi  the  one  sst  of'  muscles  ^yer 
other,  or  else  to  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  leg, 
so  leaving  the  foot  to  the  action  of  those 
muscles  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  leg, 
which,  without  being  spasmodic,  may, 
from  want  of  any  opposition,  gradually 
draw  the  foot  upwards  and  inwards. , 
.  The  degree  of  severity  existing  in  the 
congenital  varus  when  the  child  is  born 
ia  found  to  vary  much :  thus  in  some 
cases  the  foot  may  be  said  to  be  simply 
inverted,  without  any  other  alteration 
of  its  shape,  the  arch  of  the  f'ot,  either 
in  its  long  or  transverse  diameter,  not 
being  shortened,  and  consequently  un- 
attended with  any  alteration  iu  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  tarsal  hones,  the 
only  alteration  barsg  that  the  astragalus 
is  slightly  drawn  from  its  contact  with 
the  end  of  the  tibia,  and  the  os  calcis 
being  drawn  slightly  above  its  natural 
level :  in  these  cases  there  is  but  little 
rigidity  or  contraction  of  the  muscles, 
and  the  position  of  the  foot  admits  of 
being  easily  redressed  to  a  certaiu  point 
by  mechanical  means  only.  In  the 
severest  forma  of  infantile  varus,  the 
foot  becomes  almost  as  much  displaced 
aa  in  those  adult  cases  where  the  person 
has  borne  the  weight  of  the  body  upon 
the  foot  for  some  yeais,  causing  the 
hones  to  be  wedged  together  in  every 
direction ;  the  only  difference  being  that 
in  the  infantile  varus  the  transverse 
arch  of  the  foot  is  not  diminished,  owing 
to  the  child  not  having  yet  walked.  The 
tendons  may  be  equally  rigid  in  pro  por- 
tion to  the  child's  age,  and  take  an 
equally  active  port  in  keeping  up  the 
deformity.  I  stated  in  a  former  paper 
that  in  the  non-congenital  cases  of  varus, 
when  dependent  on  paralysis,  the  feet 
never  become  so  much  deformed,  owing 
to  the  condition  of  the  limb  never  allow- 
ing the  weight  of  the  body  to  tell  with 
a  degree  of  pressure  sufficient  to  com- 
press the  bones  together,  as  occurs  in 
the  congenital  adult  cases  where  the 
limb  is  otherwise  healthy.  For  the 
same  reason  you  never  meet  with  the 
thick  pad  or  cushion  on  the  inferior 
edge  of  the  foot  in  the  former,  aa  m  the 
latter  cases. 

Of  tkt  treatment  of  7  alipes  Varus.— 
The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the 
acting  cause  which  immediately  opposes 
the  return  of  the  foot  to  its  natural 
position :  and  this  will  be  found  to  exist 
in  the  permanent  contraction  (for  such 
it  may  be  said  to  have  become)  of.  those 


muscles  whose  natural  action  is  to  turn 
the  foot  into  the  .  position  in  which  it  ia 
found  to  be  placed.  The  three  principal 
tendons,  then,  that  have  to  be  divided,  are 
the  tendo-achillis,  the  posterior  and  an- 
terior tibial  tendons,  aud  in  some  cases 
the  tendon  of  the  long  extensor  of  the 
great  toe,  as  also  the  long  common  flexor 
of  the  toes.  The  division  of  this  latter 
tendon  is  rarely  required,  but  may  be  in 
very  severe  cases,  as  well  as  in  the  pa- 
ralytic cases  of  varus,  where  the  toes 
become  flexed  in  an  extreme  degree, 
owing  to  the  paralysis  of  the  extensors. 
The  plantar  fascia  very  often  requires 
to  be  divided,  owing  to  its  shortening, 
and  extreme  rigidity  opposing  any  at- 
tempt  to  elongate  the  foot  in  its  long- 
diameter.  Its  division  is  often  required 
in  infantile  as  well  as  in  more  advanced 
cases  of  varus.  In  the  former  cases, 
howover,  the  shortening  of  the  fascia 
does  not  become  apparent  till  the  treat- 
ment has  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable 
the  foot  to  be  flexed  in  its  natural  posi- 
tion ;  it  will  then  be  found  that  the  toes 
cannot  be  brought  sufficiently  upwards, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  arch  of  the 
foot  is  more  prominent  than  natural,  a 
condition  that  can  be  easily  ascertained 
to  depend  upon  the  plantar  fascia,  by 
pressing  the  finger  forcibly  into  the  sole 
of  the  foot  at  the  same  time  that  the 
fascia  is  put  upon  the  stretch,  when  a 
firm  hard  cord  will  be  felt.  I  should 
recommend  the  division  of  the  plantar 
fascia  in  all  cases,  whether  infantile  or 
adult,  where  it  appears  to  offer  the 
slightest  resistance  to  the  elongation  of 
the  toot,  it  being,  I  believe,  one  of  the 
most  unyielding  parts  of  the  body,  and 
much  more  so  than  the  proper  ligamen- 
tous structure. 

The  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the 
bones  is  little  or  none,  which  is  a  matter 
of  surprise,  when  it  is  considered  how- 
much  the  relative  position  of  the  indi- 
vidual bones  to  one  another  is  changed, 
as  well  as  their  points  of  contact  bring- 
ing them  under-  the  pressure  of  the 
weight  of  the  body  in  a  direction  quite 
different  to  that  they  would  have  to  bear 
in  the  natural  condition  of  the  foot.* 


*  There  is  a  Terr  interesting  si  Mcfaoei)  in  the 
museum  of  St  Bartholomew*!  Hospital  of  • 
skeleton  with  double  club-feet,  stowing,  wty 
•ell  the  altered  position  of  the  bones.  The  os 
navicular*  ia  pushed  coraaMety  Cross  its  artfcnta* 
junction  with  the  astragalus,  and  rests  an  its 
inner  ed*e.  The  os  cnboitles  is  also  displaced 
from  its  connection  with  os  calcis,  res  Us*  also 
moee  o.  Ms  ionsr  than  anterior  edjc*.  AtoOfp- 
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set 


The  only' bone,'  I  believe",  which  is  liable 
to  become  affected'is the  astragalus; — 
absorption  'may  'take  place,  'causing  a 
diminution  in  its  size,  more  particularly 
mf  its  anterior  portion;  produced  ho 
doubt  by  the  constant  pressure  upon  it 
in  adult  cases.  The  ipner '  malleolus  "of 
the  tibia  •TO  also  be  found  in  soiue 
cases  diminished  in  sifce,  caused  ho  doubt 
by  the  constant  pressure  against  it,  either 
originally  prevetitirig'its  growth  W  its 
natural  sfee;  or  eatrsihg'fts'dlthinUtion 
afterwards.*  This  will  of  course  weaken 
the  joint,  by  depriving  ft  of  the  support 
it  naturally  possesses  in  its  perfect  state, 
and  be  a'  cause  of  the  return  of  the  de 
fortuity,  if  the  ankle-joint  be  not  properly 
supported  by  mechanical1  means,  when 
tfie  patient  begins  to  bear  his  weight 
upon  the  limb  after  the  foot  has  been 
bro tight  into  position.' 

The  ligaments  take  an  active' part  in 
keeping  the  bones  iti  the  wedged  position 
in  which  they  art  found  in  adult  cases 
of  varus,  rendering  it  one  of  the  most 
difficult  parts  of  the  treatment  to  get 
the  foot  flat,  by  the  opposition  ftey 
make  to  the  unfolding  of  the  arch :  and 
until  this'  be  done  the  cure  cannot' be 
considered  satisfactory;  for  When  the 
patient  begins  to  walk,  he  will  be  seen 
to  tread  more  upon  the  outer  than  inner 
edge  of  the  foot,  and  wBl  gradually  turn 
the' foot  inwards,  and  after  a  while  cause 
a  return  of  the  deformity.  The  most 
difficult  bones  to  redress  are  the  os  cU 
boides  and  the  metatarsal  bone  of  tbe 
Bttle  toe.  If  must  be  the  ligaments  that 
oppose  thd  replacement  of  the  bones,  for 
only  one  otner  caxise  could, — viz.,  an- 
chylosis, and  this  I  hive  never  seen 
yet,  nor  do  I  think  it  likely  to  occur. 

In  all  cases  of  varus,  whether  slight 
or  severe,  the  foot  must  he  brought  com 
plettly  out  of  iti  state  of  inversion,  so 
that  the  great  toe  maybe  in  a  straight 
line  with  the  tibia,  and  t  e  sole  of  the 
fbot  be  rendered  perfectly  fiat,  before  any 
attempt  at  flexion  of  the  ankle-joint  be 
made.  If  this  be  not  attended  to,  the 
deformity  will  never  bo  removed,  for 
two  reasons — in  the  first  place,  the  joint 
cannot  be  flexed  to  an' extent  sufficient 


t)m>  has  also  taken  place  pf  tbe  anterior  and 
Outer  parts  or  the  astragalus,  and  os  calcls. 
The  other  bonea  are  or  their  natural  stie  and 
Shape. 

t  I  have  a  case  under  mj-  care  now,  of  can%€ 
nttal  v»ro*  in  an  ndult,  wbwetlwfe  Is  n  complete 
absence  of  the  Inner  malleolus,  there  being1  no 
trace  of  any  projection  now  that  tbe  fbot  is 
brought  into  its  natural  position. 


to  «Uow  of  the  heet  being  brought  com- 
pletely to  the  ground;  and  in  the 
second,  no  After  attempts  fo  flatten  the 
arcfr  of  the  foot  will'  be  succwsfcfl. 

T  shall  now  describe  more  in  detail  the 
various  steps  hi  the  treatment  of  varus, 
and  I  shall  take  a  severe  form  in  the 
adult,  in  illustration. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  decided  epU 
niou  as  to  the  length  of  time  it  may 
take  to  treat  the  severe  form  of  con- 
genital varus  that  is  met  with  in  the 
adult ;  for,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the 
great  difficulty  is,  to  unfold  the  arch  of 
the  foot,  to  bring  the  tarsal  and  meta- 
tarsal bones  out  of  their  wedged  into 
their  natural  position,  and  the  amount 
of  resistaucesthat  may  be  offered  can- 
no  tbe  ascertained  till  the  treatment  has 
made  a  certain  advance:  as  a  general 
rule,  the  older  the  patient  the  longer 
the  case  will  take  to  treat :  there  maybe 
a  difference,  however,  in  oases  of  the 
same  age,  which  may  be  referable  to  the 
severity  of  the  form  of  varus.  There  is 
also  a  difference  in  infanta,  some  eases 
being  muoh  more  amenable  to  treat- 
ment than  others.  As  far  as  my  own, 
experience  has  gone,  I  should  say  the 
average  limits  of  time  it  takes  to 
treat  cases  of  confirmed  congenital 
varus  in  adults,  and  much  after  the 
age  of  puberty  (and  by  treating,  I  mean 
not  the  partial  removal  of  tbe  de- 
formity by  which  the  patient  is  ena- 
bled to  put  the  sole  of  the  foot  to  the 
ground,  the  foot  itself  still  being  twisted, 
but  the  complete  restoration  of  Hie  shape 
of  the  foot,  in  which  all  trace  of  defor- 
mity is  removed),  is  from  eight  to 
twelve  months,  and  in  some  oases  more. 
In  infants  from  two  to  four  months  old, 
the  time  required  will  be  about  the  same 
number  of  months,  either  two  and  four, 
according'  to  the  degree  of  severity  of 
tbe  deformity ;  in  some  even  lees,  when 
the  varus  is  but  slight,  and  in  others  a 
longer  time,  when  very  rigid.  As  a 
(  general  rule,  an  opinion  may  be  pro- 
nounced as  to  the  case  being  one  or  an 
obstinate  nature  by  the  appearance  the 
foot  presents,  as  well  as  by  the  degree 
of  rigidity  it  offers  to  tbe  hand  when 
attempts  are  made,  to  move  it  towards 
its  natural  position :  some  will  be  found, 
to  be  much  more  yielding  than  others, 
and  will  therefore  offer  less  resistance. 
The  appearance  of  the  dorsum  of  the 
foot  win  indicate  the  extent  to  which 
the  bones  are  wedged  inwards  towards 
the  sole,  by  being  more  prominent,  and 
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presenting  att  itr&g&m  and  knotty  8nr- 
face,  inscaad!  of  the  Btftoetbi  one  the 
dorsum  -  of  the  foot  tiataraUy  possesses. 
Tbfe'difforeneeiSJohtervahle  in  infeote 
also ;  fcr*om&  eases  the  tarsal,  bones 
project' iron*  -the.idoesnm  of  i  the -  foot 
tqore  thaa  in  others,,. and  art 
always  a  longer  time  fonder  ttreatmani. 

Of  the  division  of  ike  (en dons  in  varus'. 
— The  Jjrst  stage  iu  the  treatment'  of 
talipes  varus  is  that  occupied'  by  .bring- 
ing the  foot  outwards  and  downwards 
from  its  inverted  position  till 'it  is  in  the 
state  of'. extreme  extension,  the,  great 
toe  being  in.  a  line  with  the  inner 
margin  of  the  tibia.  To  admit  of  this 
"being  done,  the.  tendon  of  the  posterior 
and  anterior,  tibial  muscles  must  be 
divided,  and  in  extreme  cases,  the  flexor 
communis  digitorum,  and  the  extensor 
proprius  pollicis.  The  mode  of  dividing 
these  tendons'  I  -have  already  described 
in  a  previous  paper.  When  the  plantar 
fascia  takes  part  .in  producing  the  de- 
formity, by  shortening  the  foot,  it  must 
be  divided  also.^  I  believe  that  in  very 
severe  and  rigid*  cases  advantage  will 
be  gained  by  trying  to  bring  the  foot 
outwards  by  mechanical  means  as  much 
as  possible  before  the  tendons  are 
divided,  in  order  to  advance  the  foot  a 
Stage,  tho  object  of  which  is,  that  the 
most  obstinate  rigidity  offered  by  the 
bones  and  ligaments  will  be  reached  at 
an  earlier  period  after  the  tendons  are 
divided,  and  before  union'  of  their 
divided  ends  can  have  become  suffi- 
ciently firm  to  act  a  second  time  as  an 
opposing  cause,  which  I  am  inclined  to 
think  may  be  sometimes  the  case,  with 
these  tendons,  as  well  as  with  the  tendo- 
achillis  (which  latter  tendon  is  not 
divided  in  the  first  stage  of  the  treat- 
ment to  this  account)—  viz.,  that  by  the 
time  the  foot  were  in  a  position  to  be 
flexed  it  would  have  become  so  firmly 
united  as  to  require  redivision.  In 
infants,  in  most  cases,  the  tendc- 
acbillis  may  be  divided  at  the  same  time 
with  the  other  tendons,  for  the  foot  may 
be  everted  before  the  union  has  become 
sufficiently  strong  to  oppose  the  flexion 
of  the  foot  upwards;  but  here,  also, 
should  the  form  of  varus  be  more  than 
ordinarily  rigid,  I  should  recommend 
its  division  at  a  second  operation,  as  in 
the  adult,  as  it  will  save  after  trouble,  as 
well  as  the  necessity  of  a  redivision  of 
the  tendon. 

The  nnkmical  tttrtmmt  rfcowrd  in 


the  first  staje  ©/,  vanu.~~  After  waiting 
four  or  five  daya  in;  infantile,  aad  « 
week  in  adult  cams,  to  allow  tha  wounds 
to  he  to, .  and.  the,  wnwi  of  the  tendons  to 
bane  mumueueed,  abe*ction.of  the  foot 
may  be  commenced  ul  the  following 
manner  !+-The  legi  muefc  .be:  evenly 
foiled  from:  the  toes,,  upward*  to  the 
kdee,  A.  long  straight)  wooden  splint 
extending  half  Way/up  the  thigh,  and 
for  about. eight  db  ,  nine  inohas  Mow  the 
ankle, -and  of  a  width  I corresponding 
to.  the  width-  of.  thigh  and  leg  '(that-  is  to 
say,  the  upper  .part,  is  to  be  as  wide  as 
the  thigh,  and  gradually  dhninwhing  to 
thethieknees  of  the  ankle  below),  is  to 
be  placed  outside  the hmb.  The  object 
in  shaping  the  splint  in.  this  manner  is, 
that  .it  is  less  liable  to.  slip  from  its 
position  than  if  it  wears  made  of  one  uni- 
form width.  A  firm  pad  is  placed  be- 
neath the  splint,  being  made  of  much 
greater  thickness  opposite  the  outer 
ankle,  in  order- to.  throw  the  splint  wall 
off  from  the  foot,  to  enable  the  straps 
that,  pass  round  the  toes  and  instep  to 
act  with  greater  advantage,.  This  pad 
should  not  extend  below  the  outer  ankle 
to  avoid  pressure  against'  the  edge  of 
the  foot  itself.  The.  splint  is  fixed  to 
the  thigh  and  leg  by  five  or  six  broad 
wehhiBg  straps  placed  at  intervals,  the 
lowest  one  being  low  down,  aloes  to  the 
instep :  an  inside  splint  is  sometimes  of 
use  also,  attached  by  bank  straps  to  the 
outer  one,  when  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
preventing  the  outer-  splint  slipping 
round  tho  front  of  the  limb.  Thelower 
end  of  the  outer  splint  is  notched  in 
three  or  four  places,  or  may  have  slits 
made  in  it  to.  pass  two  or  three  straps 
round  and  through.  These  straps  are 
made  to  act  upon  the  foot  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  the  lowest  one  passes 
round  the  ball  of  the  great  too  ;  the  one 
immediately  above  it  .round  the  instep ; 
the  third  round  the  bend  of  the  ankle 
and  over  the  heel  behind.  Before  these 
straps  are  tightened  the  foot  is  to  be 
everted  as  much  as  the  rigidity  of  the 
parts  will  admit  of,  when  the  straps  are 
to  be  fastened  by  means  of  the  buckle 
to  retain  the  foot  in  this  position.  The 
straps  are  to  be  tightened!  by  degrees  so 
as  to  bring  the  foot  gradually  more  and 
more  outwards  every  second  or  third 
day,  accordingly  as  the  patient  may  be 
able  to  bear  the  pressure,,  care  being 
taken  that  irritation  of  the  skin  be  not 
produced  either  on  the  outer  ankle  or 
over  the  bail  of  the  great  toe,  and  if 
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such  be  the  case,  *H 1  the*  -strays?  rtratt  be 
loosened  tittlhe  ekn  reotrreriteerf.  • 

As  soon  -as1 'the  foot  ibabi<  become 
©Verted  from  iW  original  deformed  priaiJ 
Hon,  sufficiently  to  be  inaitfraight  hoe 
with  the  leg,  exwnliwrtloni must  bd  made 
to  ascertain  the 'Sonditi  on 'of  the 'tarsal 
«DdiBtetatars«l!boQee7  and  if  the  cuboid 
and  metatarsal  bdnegi  of  the  litfle  toe  be1 
found  rejecting  towards  Ibe1  gotei  of  the 
foot,  so  contracting  the  tmr^vem  arnb; 
means  mast  be) '  taken  to  bress  them 
upwards  towards  their  Natural  position; 
These  means  are1  by"  placing  pads  be- 
neath the  sole  and  or  the  doreinh  of 
the  foot  in  tench  a  position  tWat-  tbey 
llkay  press  the  outer  edge  of  the  foot  up* 
wards  and  the*  inner  adga1  down wards. 
This  is  boat  done  by  first  placing  the 
foot  in  the  Scarpa's  shoe.  "This,  as 
before  stated,  is  often'  one  of  the  most 
tedious  parts-  of  the  treatment,  for  it 
must  be  persevered  in  till  the  sole  of 
tiie  foot  be  rendered  quite  flat,  requiring 
frequent  alteration  in  the  -position  of 
the  pads,  and irill  oftdn  tax  theyatienoo 
and  ingenuity  of  the  surgeon  *  < 

In  infantfie;  or  oases  more  advanced, 
but  BtiH  under  the  age  of  puberty,  these 
screw  pads  are  not'  60  frequency  re- 
quired ;  for  there  has  not- been  that  de- 
gree of  pressure  made  npon  the  bobes 
of  the  feet  by  the  superinonmbent  weight 
of  the  body  to  fix  die  bones  in  the 
wedged  yosttidn  which  I  have  jast  bean 
deaoribifiig.    ■  • 1  • 

Of  the  mtmd  stage  of  the  treatment  of 
»or»a.  —  Presuming  the  foot  to  bare 
•been  brought  Into  a  'Straight  line  with 
the  leg,  and  the  wedged  condition  of  the 
arch' of  the  foot  having  been' sufficiently 
•unfolded,  so-thak  the  sole  of  the  foot  is 
rendered  flat,  the  foot  is  now  in  a 'con- 
dition to  allow  of  the  second  stage  of 
the  treatment  -to  be 1  proceeded  with, 
which  is  that  of  flexing  the  aukfojohit 
and  bringing  the  heel  down.  In  order 
to  do  this,  the  fceudrvacbillis1  has  to  be 
divided,  which  operation  X  have  already 
described  to  a  previous-  paper.  At  the 
end  of  five,  six,  or  seven  days,  according 
to'  the  ago  of  the  patient;  the  limb  may 
be  placed  ha  theSoarpe/fl  shoe,  taking 


*  There  have  b*»en  two  or  Ibree  cases  lately  In 
IBs  OrtBop*dlc  Hospital  anoVMbe-care  or  i*y 
Mllearae,  Mr.  TtapaUfa,  io  w  kh  the  difficulty 
of  no/olding  the  arch  haa  been  immense,  and 
which  have  required  great  pains  and  titrable  to 
Mug;  the  feet  into  tbe  flat  condition,  cauataff  toe 
cases  to  occupy  a  length  of  time  only  known  to 
thoae  who  have  great  experience  in  the  treatment 
of  these  caaea. 


care  vtfra*  the  stMDgfetittjije.of,  the  foot 
add  leg  be  etill  -  preserved); .  the  ankle-, 
jemt-  »•  noWjftoihbe^flestti  »ev«ry  sef. 
eondtor  third<aar,.hy  taninsgitho  [screw 
at  the  ankle,'  each  tune.  vfliw>graduallyK 
As  'a  general  ruteijiadul^cftses, -this 
flexion  of. -<thd\  ankle  walltoocaipy  sbW 
six  weeks- or  two  .months,  •  and  becomes 
in^  mosfc  cases  the  shortest  stage  tpf(the 
treatment^  yipugh  unforeseen  'blroum- 
stances  may' occur  tio  interfere  with  ibis . 
part  of  the  treatment,,  so  as,  to  fallow  the 
union  of  the  terido-acbulis  td  have  be! 
come  89,  rigid 'as  to  prevent' the  heel 
being  brought  down,  arid  io  require  a 
second  division  Of  the  tendon,  before  the 
cure  is  completed.    '  '     _  : 

Of  the  third  stape.of  tfe  treatment  of 
varut. — '^he  foot  having  ,  been1'  now 
brought  into  position  by  means  of  the1 
Scarpa's  shoe  or,  other  mechanical 
means  the  surgeon  may,  rjleaie 'to  emi 
ploy,  the  pext  ^hing  to  be  done  is  to 
n*  it  in  such  a  manner"  that' the  Ipatient 
may  begin  to  make  attempts  to  bear  hi& 
weight  upon  it  in  walking.' a^id.  'this  is 
to  be  effected  by  riidans  of  a  boot  arid 
iron  60  made,  that  the'  foot  is 'prevented 
being  turned  inwards  and  £he  heel  being 
drawn  upwards.  The,  principal  points 
to  attend,  to,  and  which,  J  have  already 
described  in  a  previous  paper^  are,  to 
see  that;  the  boot  is  large  enough  and 
wide  enough  to  prevent  the  toes  being 
cramped.  The  part  of  ^he  bbot  opposite 
to'  the  bend  of  the  ankle  should  fit  suffi- 
ciently tightly  to  keep  the  heel  we)l 
down.  Further  support  is  riven  to  the 
ankle  by  means  of  a  double  iron,  one  Oh 
each  side  of  the  leg,  extending  tin  to  the 
knee,,  with  joints  opposite  the  arikjfe 
made  to  lock  at  their  posterior  part,  and 
so  prevent  the  heel  from  being  drawn 
upwards.  A  broad  ankle  Strap  'is  also 
required,  passing  round  the  outer  ankle 
and  inner  iron.  This  bbot  must  be 
worn  in  bed  as  well  as  in  the  doy-tiine, 
the  first  month  or  six  weeks,  to  guard 
again  st  any  recontraction,  of  the  tendo- 
acbillis.  Another  important  point  to 
attend  to,  is  to  work  the  ankle-joint  fre- 
quently in  a  state  of  flexion,  either  by 
the  patient  himself  placing  the'  foot  flat 
upbn  the  ground  and  bending  the  knee 
forwards,  or  by  a  second  person  taking 
hold  Of  his  foot  and' forcibly  flexing  it 
upwards.  This  practice  should  be  fol- 
lowed daily  to  overcome  the  rigidity 
which  naturally  exists,  as  well  as  to 
overcome  any  tendency  there  may  be 
for  reoontraction  '  *v-  —  -  ~ 


of^fcadoiitaOOgle 
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In.  infantile  varus,  the  same  powerful 
means  an  not  required  to  bring-  the  foot 
into  position,  though  the  same  rules 
hold  good  as  in-  adult  casesT-viz,  that 
the  foot  should  not  be  flexed  till  it  be 
brought  in  a  straight  line  with  the  leg 
A.  ftwaJl  Scarpa's  shoe  may  be  employed, 
or  other  mechanical  contrivance  which! 
gains  the  desired  end  A  boot  with  a 
very  light  thin  iron  may  be  required  in 
some  infantile  cases  as  well  as  in  adult, 
where  much  rigidity  remains  or  tendency 
to  recontraction  of  the  tendo-achillis. 
Weakness  of  the  knee-joint  often  exists 
in  these  cases  of  infantile  varus,  which 
is  evidenced  by  the  leg  rolling  inwards, 
causing  the  foot  to  turn  in  the  same 
direction,  and  giving  the  appearance  of 
the  foot  still  being  deformed.  This  is 
to  be  obviated  by  carrying  the  iron 
above  the  knee,  and  attaching  it  to  the 
thigh  by  means  of  a  broad  leather 
strep,  and  if  the  inversion  be  extreme 
the  iron  should  be  carried  still  higher 
up  to  the  hip  and  attached  to  the  pelvis. 
It  is  to  be  worn  till  the  child  gains  suffi- 
cient power  over  the  muscles  to  prevent 
the  knee  rotating  inwards. 

Qf  t  alipes  Valgus. 
Nature  of  the  deformity. — Eversion 
of  the  foot,  with  flattening  of  the  arch, 
causing  the  foot  to  be  much  wider  than 
natural,  owing  to  the  tarsal  and  meta- 
tarsal bones  being  spread  out  to  the 
utmost  in  severe  cases,  instead  of  being 
wedged  together  as  in  the  cases  of 
varus  met  described-.  The  inner  edge 
of  the  root  becomes  rounded,  and  pro- 
jecting inwards;  the  outer  edge  appears 
much  widened,  and  almost  inclined  to 
turn  upwards;  the  os  calcis  appears 
longer  than  natural,  owing  to  the  flat- 
tening of  the  foot  bringing  the  tibia  and 
fibula  more  forwards  and  inwards.  This 
condition  of  the  foot  is  produced  en- 
tirely by  the  want  of  power  in  the  liga- 
ments to  keep  the  bones  in  their  natural 
position.  The  opposite  set  of  muscles 
is  now  in  action  to  that  in  the  talipes 
varus — viz.  those  muscles  that  turn  the 
foot  outwards  and  upwards, — these  are 
the  peronei  and  long  extensors  of  the 
toes.  Their  tension  is  more  marked  than 
the  tibialis  posticus  and  anticus,  owing 
to  their  position  admitting  of  more  dis- 
placement of  the  tendons,  and  therefore 
making  them  more  prominent,  and  more 
easily  felt  The  tendo-achillis  is  not 
concerned  in  the  simple  valgus,  although 
the  natural  utility  of. bending  the  ankle- 


joint  does  not  perfectly  exist;  this  is- 
owing,  however,  to  the  altered  position 
of  the  tibia,  by  the  astragalus  being 

?ushed  so  much  forwards  and  outwards, 
alines  valgus  may  be  congenital :  it 
is,  however,  more  frequently  noacon- 

fenital,  and  produced  most  commonly 
y  carrying  heavy  Weights,  and  being, 
constantly  on  the  feet. 

Of  the  1Vatfi**kf  »/  Taltjm  Valgus. 

If  there  be  the  least  rigidity  about  the 
joint,  combined' with  marked  resistance, 
pf  the  tendons,  mechanical  treatment 
only  will  not  succeed  in  removing  the 
deformity.  In  slight  cases,  however, 
where  these  are  not  tense,  and  the  de- 
formity of  comparatively  short  standings 
there  will  be  no  occasion  to  divide  the 
tendons:  the  following  treatment  will 
then  he  found  sufficient  to  effect  the. 
cure.  If  the  flattening  of  the  foot  be 
only  slight,  a  piece  of  cork  placed  oa 
the  sole,  in  the  inside  of  tlie  foot* 
shaped  in  a  manner  to  press  principally" 
beneath  the  astragalus'  and. cuneiform 
bones,  the  object  being  to  support  the 
arch  of  the  foot  at  the  part  where  it  is 
most  inclined  to  sink.  The  cork  should, 
not  be  made  of.  the  full  thickness  at 
first,  otherwise  it  will  make  painful 
pressure;  it  should  be  thickened  bj 
degrees,  until  the  arch  of  the  foot  is, 
pressed  well  upwards.  If  the  patient 
be  a  young  person,  the  cork  must  be, 
worn  till  he  have  done  growing,  and 
care  should  be  taken  never  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  body  on  the  foot  without 
it;  for  when  the  construction  of  the 
arch  of  the  foot  is  considered,  it  will 
easily  be  conceived  how  little  pressure 
will  soon  displace  the  bones  again,  and 
stretch  the  ligaments. 

In  more  confirmed  cases,  but  still' 
not  sufficiently  rigid  to  require  the  divi- 
sion of  the  tendons,  more  powerful  pree-  ] 
sure  must  be  made  by  means  of  a  firm ' 
pad  made  to  press  against  the  inside 
and  under  part  of  the  arch.   To  do  this, 
the  patient  must  be  confined  to  the  bed 
or  sofa. 

Of  the  division  of  the  tendons  far  the 
t-eatment  of  talipes  valgus. — The  ten- 
dons requiring  to  be  divided  in  talipes 
valgus  are,  both  the  long  and  short"* 
peroaer,  and  the ,  ejflenapr  communis, 
digitorum  with  the  perooeue  brevis  The 
two  former  .tendons  always  require  divi- 
sion ;  the  latter,  only  in  rigid  cases  1 
am  not  sure,  however,  that  the  majority 
would  notbealway.  benefited  by  the  , 
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common  extensor  being  divided :  it  frees 
tbe  ankle  joint,  and  allows  of  the  ante 
rior  half  of  the  foot  being  brought  down, 
while  the  arch  of  it  is  pressed  upwards : 
It  loosens  the  bones,' if  I  may  use  the 
word.    The  difficulty'  experienced  in 
dividing  the  two  perouei  is,  that  the 
more  anterior  of'  the  two — viz.  the 
peroneus  longus — most  Frequently  rides 
over  tha  margin  of  the  fibula,  and  is 
found  placed  upon  the  bone,  instead  of 
behind  it   In  adults  the  tendon  can 
"be  easily  felt ;  hut  in  infants,  where  the 
tendons  are  very  small,  and  the  child 
fit,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  do  so. 
"Where  the  tendon  is  found  to  he  riding 
on  tlie  bone,  as  just  described,  it  is  to 
be  divided  by  passing  the  sharp-pointed 
knife  rather  obliquely,  and  in  a  position 
more  anterior,  in  fact  over  the  bone 
instead  of  belrind  it :  so  much  of  the 
tendon  as  lies  upon  the  bone  may  be 
divided,  when  the  point  of  the  knife  is 
to  be  dipped  a  little  deeper  to  include 
the  other  tendon,  if  it  be  not  raised  to 
a  level  sufficient  to  be  included  in  the 
division  of  tlie  first  one.    In  infants 
or  young  children  the  same  precaution 
is  to  he  taken,' only  tlie  operation  be- 
comes more  difficult  from  the  greater 
difficulty  of  defining  the  margin  of  the 
tendon.    In  adults  the  division  of  the 
tendon  is  evidenced  by  an  audible  snap, 
and  a  marked  interspace  remaining. 
In  infants  the  yielding  of  the  foot  with 
a  slight  jerk  is  felt  more  by  the  assistant 
than  by  the  operator,  and  no  percep- 
tible interspace  between  the  ends  of  the 
tendons  remains  afterwards. 

The  extensor  communis  is  easily  di- 
vided, by  passing  the  knife  beneath  the 
tendons  at  the  bend  of  the  ankle-joint, 
just  before  they  split  to  diverge  towards 
1he  toes;  one  stroko  of  the  knife  then 
generally  divides  them  all  at  once.  Were 
fiie  knife  passed  lower  down  on  the 
instep,  it  would  have  to  be  pushed  a 
long  way  beneath  the  skin  to  include 
all  the  tendons.  Compresses  and  a  few 
tanu  of  bandage  to  confine  them  are 
placed  over  the  punctures,  and  a  splint, 
padded,  is  applied  in  front  and  to  the 
inside  of  the  ankle-joint  for  a  week,  to 
allow  the  wound  to  heal. 

Of  the  HHUrtm*  TH*mm*  of  Tfefipet 

Vmlgm. 

A  thiek  oval  pad  must  be  placed 
along  the  inner  and  under  part  of  the 
sole  of  tbe  foot  in  a  position  to  press 
the  astragalus  and  navicular*  bones 


upwards.  "While  this  is  being  done,  (he 
toes  and  outer  edge'  of  the  foot  must  be 
brought  downwards  and  Inwards;  In 
fact,  in  a  direction  as  if  an  attempt  were 
being  made  to  produce  varus.  This 
object  is  gained  by,  baring  the  pafl 
attached  to  a  strong  spring  which  ex- 
tends to  and  beyond  the  great  toe,  and  is 
curved  from  it;  the  other  end  of  the 
spring  is  fixed  to  a  splint  of  the  width 
and  length  of  the  legs,  along  the  inner 
edge  of  which  it  is  placed,  and  extends 
as  low  as  the  ankle.  This  splint  is  well 
padded,  and  firmly  fixed  to  the  leg  by 
means  of  bandages  and  straps.  The 
foot  is  then  to  he  fixed  to  the  spring 
by  pressiug  the  latter  towards  the  foot, 
and  the  pad.  of  course,  with  it  against 
the  arch ;  and  then  passing  two  or  three 
straps  round  the  toes  and  free  end  of 
the  spring  by  means  of  small  buttons 
on  which  tbe  strap  hooks.  These  straps 
are  to  be  gradually  tightened  till  the 
arch  is  returned  to  its  proper  shape. 

The  arch  of  the  foot  being  redressed, 
it  has  to  be  supported,  as  I  have  already 
descril»ed,  by  means  of  the  raised  cork 
sole  within  the  hoot.  If  the  ankle  jorat 
be  weak,  or  disposed  to  fall  inwards,  the 
boot  must  have  au  iron  attached  to  it, 
extendiug  from  the  sole  up  to  the  knee, 
being  placed  on  the  outer  side,  and 
standing  some  way  off  from  the  ankle, 
round  which  a  broad  strap  passes,  which, 
supports  the  joint,  and  brings  it  out- 
wards towards  the  iron. 

Of  tht  Tr*w***a/  ofTiiRmt*  JBpoao 
Valgus. 

Nature  of  the  deformity  — Eversion 
of  the  foot,  flattening  of  the  arch,  and 
elevation  of  the  heel  or  locking  at  right 
angles.  It  is  more  frequently  non-con- 
genital, and  very  often  paralytic,  the 
muscles  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  leg 
having  lost  all  power  of  flexing  the 
ankle-joint.  The  extensors  of  the  knee 
ar?  also  frequently  paralysed  at  the 
same  time,  causing  the  patient  to  throw 
the  leg  out,  having  no  control  over  it. 

In  the  paralytic  cases  the  only  tendon 
requiring  to  be  divided  is  the  tendc- 
achillis,  and  the  points  to  attend  are  to 
take  great  care  that  the  uniting  medium 
he  not  too  quickly  stretched,  otherwise 
the  tendon  will  be  weakened  to  an  ex- 
tent that  its  power  over  the  heel  will  be  ' 
lost,  and  tbe  os  calcis  will  drop,  con- 
verting the  case  into  one  of  talipes  cal- 
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allowed  to  elapse  in  these  paralytic  cases 
before  extension  »be  made  upon  the 
divided^  £e«de%  sad  }.thm  it'  091st  hp 

When  the  heel  has  been  brought 
down,  andtne'atcb  redressed' the  same 
plan  mus$  ,be  adopted,  with*  regard  to 
the  boot'  as  just.  4ae<Jnbed :  the  joint, 
however,  had  better  be  supported  by 
means  of  a  double  iron  with  a  stop-joint, 
one  on  ,  each  sideband  a  T*»y  tndoad 
'ankle-efcr&p  passed  round  the  inside-  of 
the  ankle,  and  round  the  cater  iron. 
If  the  knee  be  paralysed  or  weak,  the 
ixt>n  should  pass  above  the  knee,  and 
have  a  support,  behind  the  joint  as  well. 
In  young  children  it  is  a  very  good  plan 
'to  hav*  the  whole  limb  fitted  into  a 
leather  case,  closely  surrounding  the 
thigh  and  upper  half  of  the  leg,  fastened 
thy  straps  ana  buckles.  The  iron  in  the 
hoot  is  also  attached  to  it,  and  fixes  the 
1  ankle  joint  in  the  same  way  as  before. 

In  the  nonparalytic,  oases  there  is, 
r.oT  course,  no  occasion  far  the  von  to 
-extend  above  the  knee,  and  there  must 
he/a  strong  took.- at  the  ankle-joint  of 
-the  iron  to  prevent  the  heel  being 
brought  beyond  the  right  angle. 

„"Q/  the  Treatment  0/  Talipes  Calcaneus. 
t    Nature  of  the  deformity  .—It  may  be 
congenital  or  non-congenital;  if  the 
.  former,  I  believe  it  depends  upon  posi- 
tion "in  utero,".  although  tbe  muscles 
in  the  anterior  part  of  tbe  joint  may 
'  appear  to  be  more  rigidly  contracted 
.  than  natural.   I  believe  they  have  only 
(.become  so  by  having  accommodated 
them  selves  during  their  growth  to  the 
( position  of  tbe  foot.    There  is  no  para- 
,  lysis  of  the  muscles  connected  with  the 
..tondo-achillie  in  these  congenital  oases. 

In  the  non-congenital  oases  there  is 
.always  paralysis,  causing  the  heel  to 
.drop;  and  in  extreme  cases,  so  much 
.  bo,  that  tbe  oa  calcis  is  almost  brought 
.  into  a  straight  line  downwards  with  the 
.  bones  of  the  leg.   The  plantar  fascia  in 
most  of  these  paralytic  cases  is  con- 
tracted to  an  extreme  degree,  causing 
the  arch  of  the  foot  to  be  apparently 
increased  by  the  hollow  that  exists  be 
neath  it   It  will  be  found,  however,  to 
be  principally  caused  by  the  dropping 
of  tbe  os  Calais,  and  its  approximation 
to  the  toes ;  for  the  plantar  fascia  having 
lost  all  resistance  to  keep  it  on  the 
stretch,  by  the  loss  of  power  in  the 
tendo-achillis  to  pull  it  backwards,  re- 
mains in  its  original  shortened  condi- 


tion' if  the  attack  have  commenced  wl  >en 
the  child  was  young,  «»d  the  bones  small, 
and  does  not.  grow  with  the  rest  of  the 

'  In '  congerrttaiV  cases,  of  talipes  calea- 
n'lts,  if  very  rigid  or"  unyielding,  the 
BKieneor  communis  digitarum  must  be 
divided  by.  passing  the  ■  point  of  a  small 
knife ;  beneath  it,  jtost  at  the  bend  of  the 
ankle,  and  extension  be  made  after  four 
or  five  days  by  placing  a  small  padded 
tin  splint  on  the  anterior  part  of  tbe  leg 
and  instep,  and  so  gradually  bringing 
'toe  foot  down  to  its  natural  position. 

The.  noa^coBgeniCal  cases  of  talipes 
calcaneus  constitute  one  of  the  most  un- 
satisfactory class  of  deformities  the  sur- 
geon has.  to  treat;  there  is,  perhaps, 
only  one  more  so — namely,  the  eolemeo 
naUptej  for  the  principal  cause  of  the 
deformity  being  tbe  loss  of  power  from 
complete  paralysis  of  the  large  and 
powerful  muscles  of  the  calf .  of  the  leg, 
which  generally  become  so  much  atro- 
phied, as  to  preclude  all  chance  of  re- 
covery, leaves  the  foot  in  a  much  more 
helpless  condition  than  in  the  other 
kinds  of  deformities  I  have  hitherto 
described.  I  behove  all  that  can  he 
done  is,  to  endeavour  to  get  the  heel 
into  better  position,  in  those  oases  where 
it  points  vertically  downwards,  by  di- 
vi  drag  the  pi  an  tar  fascia  freely,  and  than 
applying  pressure  on  the  instep  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  os  calcis  may  be 
pushed  upwards  and  backwards:  I 
should  recommend  the  division  of  the 
deep  muscles,  if  necessary,  at  their  point 
of  attachment  to  the  os  calcis ;  for  they 
may,  in  cases  of  long  standing,  take 
part  also  in  opposing  the  replacement  of 
the  os  calcis :  partial  improvement  may 
generally  be  gamed,  but  not  complete. 

As  soon  as  the  os  calcis  has  been, 
brought  into  position  as  much  as  cir- 
cumstances will  admit  of,  means  have 
to  be  taken  to  fix  the  foot  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  may  be  kept  flat  upon 
tbe  ground  when  the  patient  walks;  and 
this  can  only  be  done  by  means  of  a 
double  iron  attached  to  the  boot,  with  a 
"  lock"  at  the  ankle  joint  placed  on  the 
anterior  part  of  the  hinge,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  heel  from  faHing  downwards ; 
a  broad  ankle  strap  should  also  pass 
round  the  inner  ankle  and  outer  iron,  as 
there  is  always  a  tendency  to  valgus  in 
these  oases,  if  it  be  not  decided.  The 
boot  should  also  be  made  of  good  length, 
and  fit  the  instep  well,  so  as  to  press  the 
heel  firmly  downwards  and  backwards : 
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by  these  mo«n«th«4>fttt*ot'»ayix»m*d« 
to  -walk  UtUr,  ta*d  with omfimHH 
■comfort-  •  •••  ;  '.-n 

•  i  »  >ii  ».-.,•  ■.  llWin  n.'  i  v.  « 
■ '  Nature  of'th4idtformU^i**»DTam'voga{ 
the  heel!,  -aVri-qveritiett'of-the  foot,  the 
■moat  unsatisfactory-**'  afl  deformities  of 
the  feet1  to Itreatr  f  In  most  of -the- eases 
there  may  be  aaid'to-to  pawry*is>ofl  ail 
the  muscles  of  the  low^r/eitreraittf  below 
the  'hip, '  ftccbnipLttiecl  wiAh  -extreme 
atrophy  of  'the  whale  hub'  i  All'*  that 
can  be  done .  (and)  .which  is  rareby  re- 
quired)' in' the  way  of  operation*  is  the; 
division  of  the  -plantar-  iafieiaj  t»  enable 
.the  heel  to  be  brought'  iac re  ib to  the 
hOTikontai  petition:     -   '  ,'.«.-. 

The '  mechanical  treatment  required 
for  these  cases  is  to 'confine  the  whole 
limb,  either  by;means  of  an  htm  ex- 
tending-the  whole  length,  from  the  foot 
up  to  the  hip,  with  proper  straps- and 
knee  eap*,  or  else  'place' the  whole  limb 
in  a  case' of  thick  leather,  with' irons 
attached  to<  the  boot  'The  iron  must 
be 'double- below  the  knee  in  both  eases, 
and  have  a  broad  ankle1  strap  passed 
round  the  outer- iron  to  keep  the  ankle 
joint  from  falling  inwards.  In  these 
oases  the  flexors  and  extensors  of  the 
-hip  are  seldom*  if  ever,  paralysed,  -  so 
that  the  patient  is  enabled  to.  bear  bis 
weight  upon  the  limb ;  when  the  knee 
•  and  ankle-joint  are  artificially  fixed, 
and  walks  with  the  aid  of  the  hip-joint 
only.  1 

in  my  next  paper  I  shall  oonsider 
tome  of  the  more  practical  points  con 
neoted  with  contractions  of  the  larger 
joints. 

[To  b«  oJntirvned.] 


EXPENSES  Or  CHOLKEA  I*  1BELAJTD 
IK  1849-50. 
The  entire  number  of  persons  attacked 
with  cholera  in  Ireland  was  55,141.  Of 
these  no  fewer  than  8309,  or  more  than 
one-seventh,  Were  Dublin  patients.  There 
were  in  the 


North  Union 
South  Union  . 


3787 
4522 


Total  in  Dublin   .  .    8309  ,. 

The  expenditure  created  by  this  vistta- 
tion  was  altogether  £41,102,  of  which  the 
Dublin  portion  was  only  £3581,  or  about 
.atwdfth.'   .  . 


PUDMOtfAJJY ' ' D^8E AB^S ' '  'tH* '  TRO- 

,,...,,„  its&imm:*; ' 

•'B^a.fc'ir.'tausrfrii-  rs'i 

! '  ",f    ,J  ^a«atReoUi-  "  5  ' 1  '  '! 

.•'  ''|!     '"'  '  ''  ' '"  ■  '■ 

i  ■Pk'mmarf  titsmsat .^'Fhe  naKt  sub- 
test we  shell  glance  ht  wiij  be  the  blags 
□f  pulmonary  diseases  ;1  not  because-  of* 
thcirf  superior  imriaBtancsj  but 'because 
ithey  ha*e  beeu'htfrie  n*ttced>  in  works 
on  tropical  riise&sea,  though  cartainlV 
t Hey! are. neither  dafiaieaib in  variety  nor 
interest  CoOantnptioh;  as*  we*  have 
elsewhere  shown  firahsaeeoTis  ctf I  tbte 
Bombay  Medical  and'  Physical  Society, 
-Na  4),  ds  a  'diseasei  of' moist  imposed 
locaJkies,  -aithootj' rtferenee:  either  to 
latitude;  tentpearature.  Uridewation;  and 
so  ooeui-s  equally  in- tropioai  asm'  tem- 
perate climates. .  Thus  it  is  found  at  its 
minimum  in  the-  dry  sheltered  oWmttes 
of  the  East  Indies,  whilst  in  the  Wait 
India : Islands^  it  attains  nearly:  to- its 
maximum.  Krom  inattention  to  this, 
very  grave  mistakes  have  been  com- 
VaMm:,  Persons  Have  'rrftruehtfy  been 
sent  to  the  West  Indies  on  account  of 
consumption,  though  this  is 'about  as 
reasonable  (according  to  the  above  views 
at  least)  as  to  send  those,  with  chronic 
rheumatism  or  pleurisy  to  the-  frozen 
regions.-  It'  is  sometimes  objected,  at  is 
true,  that  Madeira  is  a  good  climate  for 
the  consumptive,  but  Madeira  is  not 
within  the  range  of  the  trade  winds, 
neither  is  it  in  "  the  variables,"  as  they 
are  called,  but  between  these  in  the 
mildest  region  of  the  world.  Madeira, 
too,  is  at  no  great  distance  (to  the  east- 
ward) from  the  dry  burning  deserts  of 
Africa,  whilst  from  the  west  it  is  com- 
pletely sheltered  by  the  mountains;  only 
the  lower  south-eastern  face  of  the 
island  being  inhabited,  by  invalids  at 
least ;  whereas  the  West  India  islands 
are  far  in  the  strength  of  '*  the  trade*," 
after  these  have  swept  nearly  across  the 
whole  western  ocean.  So  true  it  is, 
with  respect  to  this  disease  at  least**— 
"  Nam  fere  ventos  ubique,  a  Medi- 
Serraneis  region i bus  veniens  salubrfs— 
a  man,  gravis  eat"  In  the  West' India 
islands  the  ratio  of  mortality  from  con 
sumption  ia  certainly  not  lets  than  one 
par  cents,  where* in  eentito '  India  it  is 
scarcely  twe-tentt*   Setter  ca»  - it  be 
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always  prudent  to  send  tbe  oonsumptive 
even  to  the  southern  shores  of  England, 
except  the  summer  be  decidedly  dry ;  or 
perhaps,  after  ail,  some  of  the  low  inland 
districts  might  be  a  better  locality,  as 
Clifton  or  Bath.  Indeed;  is  is-  to  the 
sheltered  localities  of  these  last,  rather 
than  to  the  waters,  we  would  ascribe 
their  salubrity. 

But  the  best  place- for  the  consump  tive 
we  know,  and  now  within  the  reach  of 
the  wealthy  at  least,  in  thirty-five  days, 
is  Poona,  under  the  Presidency  of 
Bombay,  as  it  also  possesses  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  as  healthy  as  England 
in  most  other  respects.  Madras,  too,  is 
a  good  climate  for  the  consumptive, 
ana  Bangalore  (another  excellent  cli- 
mate) ;  but  Bombay,  Caiman  ore,  and 
the  Malabar  coast  generally,  had  better 
be  avoided,  at  all  events  in  the  rainy 
season.  In  Bombay,  indeed,  one  way 
and  another,  we  met  with  more  of  con- 
sumption than  in  all  the  rest?  of  India 
pat  together  twice  over.*  It  is  there 
particularly  frequent,  too,  among  the 
"  half  castes,"  and  those  of  European 
extraction  generally,  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  India,  insomuch  that  on 
our  losing  one  of  this  class  in  the  female 
(regimental)  hospital,  the  late  Arch- 
deacon Jefferies  mentioned  he  had  never 
known  one  of  the  girls  brought  up  in 
the  Bvcullah  Orphan  School  reach  tbe 
age  of  thirty,  and  chiefly  from  this  cause. 
The  regiments  or  detachments  from  the 
interior,  also,  soon  lose  their  consump- 
tive cases  in  Bombay,  whether  arriving 
as  invalids  or  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
relief,  and  the  same  at  Cannanore,  and 
particularly  during  the  moist  stormy 
winds  of  the  south-west  monsoon. 

If  consumption  be  confirmed,  how- 
ever, any  change  only  adds  to  tbe  dis- 
comfort, and  may  hasten  the  event : 
nor  would  it  be  advisable  to  go  to  India 
otherwise  than  via  Egypt,  which  is 
itself,  I  should  say,  a  good  climate  for 
the  consumptive  about  Cairo,  not 
Alexandria,  though,  it  is  true,  we  have 
the  authority  of  Celsus,  that  the  latter 
is  preferable  to  Italy — "ideoque  aptis- 
sime  Alexandriam  ex  Italia  itur" — (I 
have  myself  only  been  once  through 
this  way).  Many  have  the  disease  first 
set  a-going  during  the  voyage  by  the 
way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,+  and  it 

*  See  a  few  cases,  &c..  "  Bombay  Transac- 
tions (Medical  and  Pby-ioiogical),"  No.  1. 

t  There  are  two  rainy  seasons,  or  zones, 
passed  through  this  way. 


is  equally  perrhoious  from  the  opposite 
direction.  On  one  occasion,  with  in- 
valids, we  lost  all  our  consumptive 
cases  (three)  between  Bombay  and  the 
Cape,  though  none  of  them-  were  sup- 
posed, previously  to  embarkation,  to 
have  been  in  a  hopeless  state.  In  fact, 
they  were  all  embarked  under  other 
diseases. 

Bronchitis. — This  is  another  by  no 
means  infrequent  disease  in  tropical 
climates,  and,  though  seldom  fatal,  haa 
in  the  higher  localities  in  the  East 
Indies  a  great  tendency  to  run  into  a 
chronic  or  asthmatic  form.  From  Poona 
particularly,  to  the  east  of  the  Great 
Western  Ghauts,  we  had  to  invalid  se- 
veral on  this  account,  but  in  the  low 
countries  or  coast  have  never  known  it 
have  this  termination.  On  the  con- 
trary, those  from  the  interior  have  been, 
immediately  relieved,  and  many  of 
them  rendered  fit  again  for  service,  in 
the  low  countries  at  least.  Bronchitis 
also  occasionally  complicates  the  fevers 
in  India,  imparting  to  them  a  typhoid 
character,  and  adding  greatly  to  the 
danger.  Also  in  the  West  Indies;  but 
here  bronchitis,  instead  of  assuming 
the  asthmatic  form,  tends  rather  to  con- 
sumption, becoming  localized  in  one  or 
other  of  the  subclavian  regions.  It  is 
to  this  may  be  attributed  the  mistake 
Colonel  Tulloch  has  fallen  into  with 
respect  to  the  frequency  and  mortality 
from  pneumonia  in  the  West  Indies : 
this  we  sufficiently  proved  by  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  records  on  the 
spot 

Htemoptysis. — Iu  the  East  Indies  this 
occurs  far  more  frequently  than  can  be 
accounted  for  on  the  presumption  of 
some  latent  tuberculous  disease.  Be- 
sides, it  is  more  generally  found  to 
proceed  from  one  or  other  of  the  lower 
lobes ;  but  so  seldom  do  such  cases  even 
eventual'v  prove  fatal  in  India,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  say,  perhaps,  what  then- 
true  nature  is.  We  except,  of  course, 
those  connected  with  phthisis,  aneurism, 
or  with  disease  of  the  heart.  One  we 
remember,  however,  in  the  lower  left 
lobe,  which,  after  two  or  three  attacks, 
proved  fatal,  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
phthisis.  In  this  there  was  a  large  re- 
gular cavity  resembling  the  empty  cyst 
of  an  abscess,  without  auy  other  marked 
pulmonary  disease.  And  another  ul- 
timately died  away  from  head-quarters, 
who  had  been  frequently  under  treat 
meut  for  some  years 
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haps  there  are  two  varieties,  the  one 
nearly  allied  to  the  first  stage  of  pneu- 
monia, which  is  immediately  relieved  by 
the  haemorrhage,  the  other  to  pulmo- 
nary apoplexy.  In  three  eases  of  sud- 
den death  wo  found  the-  pleura  buret 
up,  and  the  left  cavity  of  the  chest  filled 
with  blood.  One  of  these,  however, 
was  originally  a  case  of  acute  bronchi- 
tis, which  as  a  pneumonia  had  been 
treated  on  the-  "heroic  principle." 
Getting  up  in  the  night,  ho  fell  dead 
very  unexpectedly,  when  on  examina- 
tion it  was  found  the  blood  bad  escaped 
from  a  superficial  gangrenous  spot,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sulcus,  between  the 
two  lobes.  Tbe  gangrene  was  inferred 
chiefly  from  the  colour  of  the  mem- 
brane, but  it  was  vary  limited,  and  in 
depth  could  not  have  exceeded  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch.  The  two  pleural  sur- 
faces between  she  lobes  were  partially 
adhering  by  very  recent  lymph,  and  the 
lower  lobe  was  engorged  with  frothy 
serum.  In  the  West  Indies,  also,  hae- 
moptysis is  frequent  and  copious:  so 
copious,  indeed,  that  in  two  cases  we 
mot  with  of  phthisis  it  more  resembled 
a  pulmonary  apoplexy.  One  of  these, 
which  had  been  in  hospital  for  some 
months  previously,  without  any  alarm- 
ing symptoms,  proved  fatal  fifteen  days 
after.  The  right  lung  was  engorged 
with  blood  as  well  as  thickly  studded 
throughout  with  large  white  tubercles, 
only  a  few  of  whioh  had  become  softened. 
The  other  was  a  similar  esse,  but  he 
left  with  his  regiment  (19th  Foot)  in  the 
nope  that  a  sea  voyage  might  prove 
beneficial. 

There  was  a  curious  case  we  might 
notice  here,  whioh  occurred  at  Poona  in 
lttfo,  though  not  immediately  connected 
with  the  above.  It  was  that  of  a  fistu- 
lous scrofulous  abscess  in  the  left  axilla. 
Tbe  subject  of  it  was  a  recruit,  or  at 
least  recently  arrived  from  England,  of 
a  rather  gross  habit  of  body.  During 
the  visit  one  morning,  tbe  discharge 
having  ceased,  he  was  suddenly  seized 
with  the  greatest  alarm  and  fear  of  im- 
pending dissolution.  "My  breath  it 
stopped!"  Nor  was  the  least  murmur 
audible  on  that  side  by  tbe  stethoscope, 
though  the  resonance  remained  perfect. 
The  sensation  and  signs  were  exactly  as 
if  something  had  fallen  into  the  left 
bronchus.  Warm  fomentations  were 
applied  to  the  axilla,  under  the  impres- 
sion some  revulsion  had  taken  place 
(there  seamed  to  be  scarcely  time  to 


think),  and  so  aeon  ss  the  dteeharge  re- 
turned, which  was  almost  immediately,, 
ha  was  relieved.  Ho  had  a  similes 
attack  some  days  afterwards,  but 
eventually  recovered,  and  for  several 
years  was  an  efeotive soldier;  nor  do  I 
remember  what  became  of  him<  I  may 
hers  state,  that  regiment  (the  2d,  or 
Queen's  Royal)  numbered  864,  exclusive 
of  officers,  on  the  day  I  joined  Head- 
Quarters  in  Colaba,  Bombay,  and  whom  . 
I  left  them  at  Deesa,  about  twelve  yeas* 
after,  not  fifty  of  these  remained 

treatment. — On  this  subject  a  very 
few  words  will  suffice.  As  regards  con- 
sumption, indeed,  not  many  eases  com- 
paratively, we  have  eeen,  last  over  six 
months.  In  bronchitis,  however,  wo 
have  been  particularly  fortunate,  and 
not  only  so  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
but  also  in  England ;  attributable,  as 
we  suppose,  in  a  great  measure  at  least, 
to  the  "nonninua  dihgonda."  The 
pernicious  enacts  of  the  too  common 
routine  ef  active  treatment,  we  have 
witnessed  certainly  in  many  diseases, 
and  if  we  except  occasionally  whore 
there  was  no  disease  stall,  in  none  more- 
conepicnonsly  than  in  bronchitis.  A 
moderate  venesection  may  be  beneficial 
in  many  eases  at  the  commencement, 
and  cupping  in  moderation  in  the  coons 
of  tbe  disease;  but  time  is  the  grand 
remedy ;  to  gain  time  if  possible,  without 
exhausting  the  vital  powers,  and  of  all 
things  to  be  sparing  of  blood  Bron- 
chitis tends  to  death  by  suffocation  or 
by  apoplexy,  not  to  any  morbid  altera- 
tion of  structure  incompatible  with  life, 
like  pneumonia,  hepatitis,  or  dysentery ; 
to  recovery,  by  a  bland  secretion  from 
the  air  tubes,  the  work  of  time  only ; 
for  though  you  may  bleed  to  death,  you 
cannot  resolve  the  disease  till  then. 
After  a  moderate  venesection  perhaps,  in 
recent  esses,  we  exhibit  an  emetic  of 
ipecaeuan,  adding  a  little  of  the  tap- 
tarized  antimony,  and  afterwards  giro 
the  ipecaeuan  in  smaller  doses,  with 
calomel  or  hydrargyrum  cum  ereta  (say 

Sr.  v.  of  each)  alternately,  every  two 
ours  or  so,  with  some  saline  diapho- 
retic, to  which  is  added  either  the  vinum 
ipecacuanhas  vel  antimonii.  Whenever 
the  breathing  becomes  much  oppressed, 
we  prefer  trusting  to  stimulating  pedi- 
lima,  mustard  poultices  or  busters  to 
the  chest,  and  say  pulv.  ipecac,  gr.  xx., 
whether  it  may  act  as  an  emetic  or  not. 
Nor  would  we  be  busy  with  the  lancet 
or  cupping-glasses,  except  dry  cupping 
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these,  means  Were  ;very  strongly  urged, 
The  teply,  hoWeteY,  watr.  '";Never  fear, 
btf  wtft'be' T%ktitf  itf the'  ratfrntag^  andi 

aoawario  «tjje,,.->q«er,„."^m,  ilJiganM)":, 
Afterward*,  when,  the  secretion  is  be- 
coming copiops'  ana  Ydose,  or1  iri"the" 
more'  eh>oni(*  s^es;  'the  teRrrjouate  bf" 
grhwmjfov'wiith! myrrh,:  bihers  with, 
tio^fcolebipij  ^wwne.-^c-  !*«....  f  ,  , 

.Jtt  some  eld  cjtironic  eases  we  tried 
the  pfl.  iiyd.'  tart,  ant.,  ana  ext.  conii, 
as  menriorod'iri  one  of  ttie  dumber*  of1 
th^  •M!*W*^'''6uBt:tt«i  qf  -  il*^'  «r 
hjBSPtnrogrpf  a  ^our  constant  moving 
about  prevents,  u»  (fanning  many  books 
witn  us) ;  _  but,  like ,  other  remedies,  we 
found  it :iriotched;  did  ioot  cure;  for  the 
cased  SOotr  returned1  irpoti'  our  hands.'  ' 1 

■  Matty  become  ax  trremaJy  hable  to-ithia 
disease  o»  -any  ^powre  to«old.;  ,pften, 
radeed, .  without ,  any  assignable  cause.' 
In  such  cases',  only  change  of  climate  is 
to1' 'b^  depended 'upon:  and'here  Ceisus's 
suggestion  would  »e  'a iora  -appropriate. 
P«*ap8rl""Siout  deuBiue^aam  id  09  tax, 
quo  discgditj  eeger;"  though  cold  salt 
water  .sponging  may  reduce  the  suscep- 
tibility. " '  •  »    ' ' 

Ia  hemoptysis,  uhcoMjeetad  with 
pbthisie,  moderate  venesection  -and  cap- 
ping, calomel,  antimony,  1  and.  opium, 
and  a  succession  of  small  blisters ;  but 
the  cure  is'  seldom  perfect,  in  the  ha> 
moptoie  engorgements  at  least  or  per* 
maueim  1  .at  -.  <  the  normal  respiration 
restored.. 

Bristol,  Wh  Angpit,  1850. 
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According  £0  Dr.  Granville,  a  new  Arte- 
sian salt-spring  has  just  been  opened  at 
Kssiiigen,  in  Bavaria.  The  well  is  1878 
feet  ia  depth ;  and  the  water,  at  the  rate 
of  100  cubic  feet  per  minute,  is  projected 
to  the  height  of  52  feet  above  the  surface. 
Bs  temperature  ia  69"  s  and  it  if  said  to 
contain  8*35  per  cent,  of  pure  chloride  of 
sodium  separable  by  evaporation.  It  issues 
from  a  bed  pf  rock-salt,  which  has  been 
penetrated  to  the  depth  of  188  feet.  The 
rook-salt'  stratum  as  supposed,  to  be  1000 
feet  in  thickness. 
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jw*  ,blig(  to  djracj  $e  aftpution ,  of  our ^ 

|ty$r$«  tnfiflfa  ...Tbe^^oi^e^.counties- 
(b^ye.witjbiu  tlx?  jatt  ,few  jests  acquired^ 
jaj  disgraceful,  n/jtorie.tyjfrom  the  nume- 
rous cases  of  poisoning  by  lobelia  which, - 
na1¥eJloc^^^^Ted..i^  the^t  (pert  of  England:' 
and,  if  we,  are  to  judge  from  the  verdict 
in  the.qase.  whieh  we  now  report,  \%  ap-, 
pears  Jpghly  provable  that  this  b.enevo:  J 
lent  method  of, decoying  one's  neigh- 
bour wiU^tinuehj^peforth  unchecked. 
A  trial  by  jury  for  such  a  crime,  in  a 
couofy  in  which  the  lobelia  quackery' is' 
so.  extensively  diffused  that  oven  a  yex-{ 
duj.t  of  Not  guilty  is  received  in  open 
court. with  a  "  murmur  of  satisfaction," ' 
is  suffily  a  mockery.   Justice  cannot  be^ 
done...  it.ia  time,  that  the  was*  should, 
he,  ohanged,-7-in  other  words,  that  a  jury ,' 
should  be  selected  from  a  county  not 
yet  infected,  with  .this  form  of  vegetable ' 
quackery.  For  our  part,  .we  do  not  see., 
why  the  Attorney-General  should  not^ 
on  every  future  charge  of  this  kind  in" 
Cumberland,  exercise  the  power  of  en- 
tering at  once  a  nolle  prosequi. 

The  facts, are  much  the  same  in  all. 
the  cases : — A  friend,  with  good  inten- 
tions, administers  an  active  poison  with- 
out having  any  experience  of  its  pro- 
perties, dose,  or  uses.  He  gives  an  ad 
libitum  quantity  to  a  fellow-workman 
just  as  ignorant  as  himself,  and  both 
have  a  dreamy  idea  that  the  vegetable 
poison  is  a  "  cure  for  all  diseases,"  thai 
you  cannot  take  too  much  of  it,  and 
the  more,  violently  it  operates  "  upwards 
or  downwards"  the  stronger  is  the  proof 
th^at  a  sufficient  quantity  has  not  been 
taken.  If  the  man  dies,  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  drug  couJd,not  have  killed 
him  ;  but  that  a  fit  of  indigestion  or 
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-tJlMe  sdministered  it  with,  this  view* 
and  Ms  feelings  may  have  been  "  of  the 

very  bert  and  most  Mettflt  kfnd buV 
Istjll  .)u>.  friend  may  dje  <  and  the  legs} 
:ojMstion.«&.jmu^er4taftd  ifcfoxrnaftng. 
oat'a  charge  of  annakagh tar ,  is  wbethar 
death  was  really  caused  by  the  ignorant 
an$unskijful  aa^histrationof  the  drug,; 
-trpa$  .whether  thaman  had  agpad,orhad- 
motire  in  administering  it  This  principle, 
would  operate  eta  the  amount  of  punish- 
ment^ not  on  the  nature  of  the  crime. 
These  kind-hearted  and  good-natured, 
friends,  who  persist  in  gratuitously  poi* 
soning  you  out  of  sheer  benevolence, 
should  be  taught  that  if;  they  will  pre- 
scribe, drugs,  of  the  doses  and  properties, 
of  which  they,  know  nothing,  theyjauafc. 
incur  the  chance  of  a  conviction  for 
manslaughter.   This  trial  for  poisoning 
by  lobelia  shows  us  that  the  death  of  a 
fellow-creature,  although,  unguestion., 
ably  proved  to  be  the  result  of  ignorance, 
aud  unskilftuness,  is  not  treated  as  man- 
slaughter by  a  Cumberiabd  jury ;  and 
their  verdict  of  Not  guilty  gives  rise  to. 
"  a  murmur  of  satisfaction."  iniCourfc. 

We  for  the  present  pass  over  the 
sophistry  and  complete  ignorance  of 
medical  science,  rendered  all  the  worse, 
by  the .  assumption  of  knowledge,  dis-. 
played  in  the  defence.  Our  business  is- 
to  consider  whether  there  was  evidence- 
to  show  that  the  man  did  or  did  not  die 
from  the  effects  of  lobelia.  The  prisoner 
admitted  the  administration  of  the  drug, 
and  this  was  also  admitted  by  his  coinv 
sal ;  although  the  latter  took  such,  liber- 
ties with  the  common  sense  of  the  jury* 
as  to  assert  that  the  green  vegetable 
matter  found  in  the  stomach,  with  signs 
of  irritation  beneath  it,  might  have  been, 
potatoes,  greens,  or  onions,  which  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  prisoner  prescribed 
or  the  deceased  swallowed.  The  pri- 
soner's counsel  disputed  Mr.  Wilson's 
evidence  respecting  the  presence  of  lo- 
belia in  the  body  of  the  deceased;  and, 
while  he  at  one  time  complained  of 
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spasm,  for  which  lobelia  is  the  very  best 
remedy,,  mustXbaye  carried  jfiftn  ;#! 
There  is  _anolher  curious  feature  in_ 
these  cases ;  this  is,  that  they  are  sure 
to  meet  with  a  denmdeMn  Mr.Hfeergeant 
Wilkins.  The  learned  counsel  appears 
\6  be  the  Attorney-^enetsf  of'  the  dte- 
eiples  of  Mr.  Coffin ;  and  it  would'be  as 
great  a  phenomenon  to*  find  a  Cumber- 
land jury  returning  a'  verdict  of  OsSify' 
as  it  would  be'to  find  a  case  in  which 
Mr.  Sergeant  Wllkihs  Was  not  retained 
for  the  defence^-  ' 

Our  readers  wfll  perceive,  from  a're- 
port  of  this  trial  elsewhere  inserted,* 
that  there  were  two  simple  questions  for 
the  jury  to  declde-^-1.  Did  the  deceased 
die  from  the  effects  of  lobelia  ?  2.  Was 
it  administered  ignorantly  and  unskil 
fully  by  the  prisoner? 
'  The  counsel  for  the  defence,  and  the 
learned  judge  himself,  who  is  described 
as  having  been  favourably  impressed 
towards  the  prisoner,  made  a  great  point 
of  the  admission  that  there  was  no  im- 
putation on  the  prisoner's  "motives." 
If  this  means  anything,  it  is  that  the 
prisoner  did  not  wilfully  administer  the 
poisonous  drug :  and  the  answer  to  a 
suggestion  of  this  kind,  which  an  igno- 
rant jury  were  likely  to  interpret  as  a 
very  favourable  circumstance  to  the  pri- 
soner, is,  that  had  there  been  any  imputa- 
tion on  the  prisoners"  motives,"  he  would 
probably  have  been  arraigned  on  a  charge 
of  murder,  and  not  of  manslaughter. 
The  good-natured  judge  and  the  cunning 
<purisel,  therefore,  concurred  in  placing 
Before  the  jury  a  fact  likely  to  influence 
their  verdict,  although,  Btrictly  speak 
ing,  it  had  no  hlngto  do  with  the  charge. 
Manslaughter  by  poison  presumes  an 
absence  of  criminal  motive. 

A  kind-hearted  friend  may  administer 
to  a  person  an  ounce  of  bitter-almond 
water  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  spasms. 
He  may  have  heard  that  it  will  do  good 
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the  -mm -production  of  the  vegetable 
powder  fotmd  in  the  stomach,  he  at 
another  time  admitted  "  that  tbe  ad- 
ministration of lobelie  was  the  very  beat 
ahing  tbaUoutd  bedone  for  the  deceased," 
as  it  would'  by  its  emetic  properties  hare 
-fate  effect  of  removing  from  the  stomach 
the  putrescent  vegetable  matter  lodged 
Acre,  and,  being;  antispasmodic,  it  would 
ewe  the  spasms  1 

The  quantity  of  lobefia  administered 
by  the  prisoner  is  unknown.  The  evi. 
denoe  shows  that  the  deceased  took  two 
deess  from  a  bason  on  the  Wednesday 
evening ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  " dark  mixture"  smithy  the  prisoner 
on  Thursday  contained  the  same  drug.  It 
jB  not  pretended  that  the  officious  friend 
prescribed  anything  but  lobelia  in  the 
treatment  of  the  deceased.  Previously 
to  taking  the  mixture  dn  Wednesday 
evening  at  ten  o'clock,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  slight  heartburn,  we  learn  that 
be  had  been  in  good  health.  Soon 
after  taking  the  mixture,  he  was 
seized  with  violent  vomiting,  which  con 
tinned  throughout  his  illness,  if  we  ex- 
cept a  short  remission  on  Thursday  after- 
noon. The  vomited  matter  is  described 
as  of  a  green  or  lightish  green  colour. 
Death  took  place  in  forty-four  hours. 
The  stomach  and  intestines  were  found 
inflamed;  and,  covering  the  inflamed 
parte,  was  a  quantity  of  green  vegetable 
matter,  recognised  by  smell  and  other 
properties  to  be  identical  with  powdered 
lobelia — fie  substance  which  prisoner 
admitted  he  had  given  to  the  deceased  on 
Wednesday  evening,  shortly  before  the 
Violent  and  fatal  illness  commenced. 

The  deceased  appears  to  have  sank 
under  the  incessant  vomiting  and  the  ex- 
haustion thereby  produced,  as  well  as 
from  the  specific  action,  of  the  poison. 
There  was  no  morbid  appearance  of  any 
kind,  irrespective  of  that  caused  by  the 
Vegetable  irritant,  to  account  for  the  in- 
eeesant  vomiting;  and  there  was  cer- 
tainly no  disease  of  the  stomach  to  ac- 


count for  it  ■  'It  is,  therefore,  ws  think, 
ineenssstabfy  proved  bythe  general  end 
medical  evidence,  that'-  tbe^iao eased  -fid 
die  from  the  effects  of  lobelia.  Them 
was  no  other  eanae  in  the  body  to  a* 
connt  for  death. 

The  other  e^iestion  is— Was  the  drug- 
administered  sfowaafly  and  tmeMtfyUaf 
The  prisoner  was  a  fouudiymBBi,  has! 
se  experience  in  «eejeme<*r  knowledge 
ef  drags  He  had  probably  heard  of 
the  good  effects  alleged  by  a  certain  eiaes 
of  quacks  to  be  produced  by  lobelia,  ant 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  proper- 
ties, or  mode  of  action  of  this  medicine, 
he  gave  evidently  «  very  large  and  pei- 
8ononsdosetoAedeeeased,probbalywith 
the  intention  of  benefiting  him.  We 
say  that  the  dose  must  have  been  very 
large ;  for,  without  entering  into  the 
question  of  how  many  doses  had  been 
given  during  the  deceased's  -ffluees,  the 
mixture  of  the  powder  in  a  ease*  by 
the  prisoner,  the  mot  that  tbe  deceased 
vomited  a  g  wcniuh  euloured  matter  for 
forty  hoars,  and  that  some  of  the  vege- 
table powder  was  afterwards  found  at 
the  stomach  and  bowel*  on  inspection* 
are  abundant  medical  proofs  that  a  large 
and  poisonous  quantity  of  the  drug  had 
been  taken  in  one  or  more  doses  by  Hot 
deceased  daring  the  forty-eight  hears 
which  hie  iHness  hotted.  Them  mess 
clearly  establish,  medically  speaking* 
that  an  active  medicine  most  have  bean, 
administered  in  a  poisonous  dose  wills 
ignorance  and  unskiKumeos,  hot  probe* 
bly  with  the  very  best  and  most  friendly 
intentions.  If  these  facts  do  not  esta- 
blish ignorance  or  amekUfmtmeee,  what 
are  the  proofs  which  the  law  requires  f 
On  tbe  other  band,  if  in  this  case  the  ver- 
dict were  proper,  and  tbe  murmur  of  seals* 
fee  ben  with  which  it  was  received  justi- 
fteMe,  it  follows  either  that  the  de- 
ceased dad  not  die  from  the  efleetsof 
febelia,  or  that  has  death  was  an  aom- 
dental  result  of  its  ouioiitmc  and  skilful 
axuniniatration ! 
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There  is  an  old  toying,  andtatery jnat 
©neWsde*  oWafer  ran  noons  sAwf- 
veturi  wid  we  aro  inclined  itoregard  the 
acquittal  in  this  oaee  aa  a  result  of 
the  mir*rfe<Aohnrgeto»  the  part  of  the 
judge.  i  '      i  •  . 

The  epee<Jh  of  Mr.  Sssgeant  WiMns, 
«mbrtiei BjRtiwiidBttt  •ndniDBtwntenable 
propositions  obi  madia— { wasaHowedto 
have  its  influence  with  an  ignorant  jury. 
The  iaatnod.  Sergeant,  who  is  a  sort  of 
renegade  from  the  profession,  invariably 
eommeneee,  what  the  newepaperaeaU  his 
'  aoergetie"  defence,  with  an  attack  on  me- 
dical men  aad  medical  eoienoa>  When 
practitioners  are  dragged  into  a  Court 
of  Law  in  these  oases  to  give  evidence 
far  smaU  fees,  aad  under  a  serious  loss 
of  practice,  the  learned  Sergeant  cha- 
ritably assumes  that  the  on/y  votive 
whieh  actuates  them,  is  one  of  peme- 
ootion  arising  from  the  interference,  of 
unhoenfled  persons  with  their  profits  or 
their  prejudices !  Because  a  blacksmith 
in  Germany  (Priessoitz)  had  introduced 
hydropathy,  thrrtfort  the  Cnmberland 
people  were  to  poison  each  other  with 
lobelia  1  He  was  told  by  all  the  medi- 
cal witnesses  that  they  had  not  em- 
ployed lobeha,  and  did  not  employ  it, 
because  they  considered  it  unsafe  as  a 
medicine,  and  because  were  were  other 
remedies  at  hand  which  ware  safer  and 
more  effectual.  They  had  not  tried  his 
client's  experiments  with  the  drug, — ».  e., 
of  giving  it  in  large  and  poisonous  doses 
from  a  bason,  and  therefore  they  knew 
nothing  about  it!  "An  attempt  was 
made  to  convict  the  prisoner  of  felony 
on  the  evidence  of  men  who  knew  no 
more  about  lobelia  than  any  one  of  the 
jerry."  The  learned  Sergeant  therefore 
thinks  that  the  only  medical  witness 
whose  evidence  will  be  worth  listening 
to  at  a  thai  of  this  kind,  is  a  practitioner 
who  has  incurred  the  risk  of  transporta- 
taoa  by  f ahsy  reasoning  batf  adoaen  of 
Ma  patients  with  lobette.  No  experts*** 
short  of  this  will  satisfy  lam.  lanes* 


is  largely  need  in  America*  but  only  by 
quacks  in  aVrtjrr***  desss:  yftt  M  whyf 
ssid  the  learned  Counsel, «  did  they  not 
hearof  its  being  productive  of  nriscbief  9!" 
This  would  be  a  fair  question,  if  tfa© 
learned  Sergeant  and  Che- Gnmbefland 
jury  were  of  the  medical  profession,  sad 
hi  the  habit  of  perusing"  weekly  the 
American  medical  and  other  journals; 
but  as  this  is  not  the  oase,  we  do  not 
see  that  the  occurrence  of  mischief  ■from 
the  use  of  this  drug  is  disproved,  merely 
because  the  learned  Oeunsel  and  the 
jury  have  not  heard  of  the  fatal 
cases.  ' 

The  attempt  of  Mr.  Sergeant  Wilkin* 
to  account  for  the  death  of  the  deceased 
from  natural1  causes,  &  a  very  fair  speci- 
men of  the  mode  in  which  the  facte  of 
medical  science  are  sometimes  allowed 
to  be  abused  and  perverted  in  a  Court 
of  Law.  She  Weeks,  before  swallowing 
the  fatal  dose  of  lobeha,  the  man  had 
cramp,  the  result  of  wind  and  flatu- 
lency: this,  it  was  argued,  arose  from 
impure  gases  evolved  as  a  result  of  fer- 
mentation and  indigestion.  Hence  it 
was  inferred  that  the  food  in  this  man's 
stomach  became  decomposed  and  pu- 
trescent, and  accounted  for  his  sudden 
death !  As  persons  had  died  from  the 
effects  of  constipation  produced  by  over-  • 
loading  the  stomach,  so  it  was  con* 
tended  the  facts  in  this  case  were  such 
as  to  indues  the  jury  to  believe  that  this 
man  had  died  from  a  similar  cause  I 
The  symptoms  were  then  referred  to  the 
sour  beer,  although  they  had  aetuafly 
commenced  twenty-four  hours  before 
any  beer  was  swallowed,  and  continued 
to  be  of  the  same  character  throughout  the 
illness.  The  learned  Counsel  contended 
that  if  the  drug  produced  the  vomiting 
described  in  the  evidence,  none  ought 
to  have  been  left  in  the  stomach.  That 
was  a  question  of  fact;  and  althcaajjr 
the  statement  of  Counsel  is  quite  Off 
posed  to  medical  •  experience!  if  — — 
allowed  by  thS  judge  tog©  to  the 
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as  an  unquestioned  ftjqth. !  The  last  me- 
dical hypothesis  broached  by  the  learned 
Sergeant  was  to  ttre  "Effect  that  the  ab- 
sence 6ipufl{»tf  mj#tiha*>.  jwodu^ed 
all  the  symptoms-  seeri} «.  0.  the  ineestant 
vomiting^  of  'green 'inatte<  and  *the 
patches'  of  inanimation  found  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels  after  death !  , 
This  is  only  a  faint  abstract  of  a 
law  of  the  points' '  urged  in  defence  by 
the  learned  'Ckrarisel  for  the  prisoner: 
Ifrur  readers,  will,  we  are  sure,  agree 
with  us  that  if  he  had  assigned  th? 
death  of  the  man  to  poisonous  fungi 
suddenly  generated  in  the  stomach  by 
fermentation,  he  would  have  been  quite 
as  near  to  the  truth,  and  would  thus 
have  been  able  to  explain  in  a  few 
words,  to  the  satisfaction  of  tl»e  jury, 
the  oanse  of  -the  green  colour  of  the 
Vomited  matter,  as  veil  as  the  nature 
Of  the  vegetable  powder  found  in  the 
"Btomacft  after  death ! 

As  to  the  charge  of  the  learned  judge, 
we  regret  to  have  to  express  our  opi 
Won;  that  If  the  report  be  correct,  ft 
could  not  in  any  way  assist  the  jury 
through  the  mass  of  medical  ignorance 
and  sophistry  which'  had  been  placed 
before  them  in  the  defence.   Thns  they 
were  told  that  die  prisoner's  feelings 
towards  the  deceased  were  of  a  "  friendly ' 
kind-   There  was  then  a  dry  exposition 
of  the  law:  they  were  requested  to 
satisfy  themselves  that  the  deceased 
"had  died  from  lobelia,  but  how,  or  in 
•what  way,  they  were  to  become  thus 
satisfied,  the  learned  judge  altogether 
neglected  to  point  out  to  them.  The 
man  died  either  from  lobelia,  or  from 
some  one  of  the  numerous  causes  sug 
gested  by  the  counsel  for  the  defence — 
i.  e.  flatulency  Of  she  weeks'  standing,  indi- 
gestion, fermentation,  or  constipation 
of  two  days'  standing !  Not  the  slightest 
attempt  was  made  to  show  how  the  medi- 
cal evidence  disproved  these  absurdly 
assigned  causes  of  death.  The  jury  were 
left  to  make  a  conjecture.  They  were  told 


iba^' lobelia  was  hot  much  known  inj 
England ;  that'  when  administered  Do. 
targe'  doses,  and  under  improper  cir-' 
cumstances,  the  effects  were  such  as 
many  persons'  were'unable  to  endure.* 
Even  this  good-natured  way  of  speak- 
ing p'f  lobelia  as' poison,  and  as  a 
dangerous  and  unsafe'  meclicine,  was 
entirely  neutralized '  by  the '  additional 
remark,  that  "  many  drugs,  even  in  the 
tfiost  common  use,  were,  when  given  in 
large  doses,  and  under  improper  cir- 
cumstances, most  deadly  poisons."  The 
jury  were  thus  led  to  associate  lobelia 
with  colocynth  or  rhubarb:  and  this 
pharmaceutical  association  with  the 
"flatulent"  theory  of '"Mr'  Sergeant 
Wilkins  stiff  ringing  in  their  ears,  will 
fully  account  for  the  verdict  of  acquittal 
and  the  murmur  of  satisfaction  heard 
in  Court 

We  must  express  our  astonishment 
that  a  member  of  the  judicial  bench 
should,  with  such  evidence  before  him, 
have  left  it  to  the  jury  whether  die 
deceased  died  from  indigestion,  or  the 
effects  of  lobelia !  There  was  not  one 
particle  of  medical  evidence  to  show 
that  indigestion  was  even  a  probable 
cause  of  death.  Neither  the  symptoms 
nor  appearances  in  the  body  could 
admit  of  any  explanation  on  such  ah 
hypothesis.  It  was  a  mere  random  sug- 
gestion, thrown  out  by  the  prisoner's 
counsel,  and  adopted  as  probable  by  the 
learned  judge,  although  the  medical 
facts  of  the  case  were  altogether  opposed 
to  it 

When  all  had  thus  terminated  in 
favour  of  the  lobelia  quackery,  the 
learned  judge  remarked,  "  It  was  to  be 
hoped  that  all  parties  of  insufficient 
education  and  skill  would  for  the  future 
be  cautious  how  they  dealt  with  such 
drugs  as  this."  Either  the  verdict  was 

*  Thta  Is  a  troliro  of  woo&rftd  ferae.  It  Je 
oahr  equallt-d  by  tint  attributed  to  M  Boyer.  in 
wWch  be  sternly  declared  Ms  conviction  that "  to 
die  it  a  reUuou  dab  wbicfewery  feum»a  being 
owea  to  bit  Creator. " 
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untrue,  or.  such  advice  on  the  part  of 
ihe  judge  was  whonv  misplaced. '  Th$ 
Jury,  by  their  verdict,  did  nor  admit 
that  there  was  insufficient  education  m<l 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner ;  'and 
any  one  acting  like  him  as' a  prescribe? 
of  lobelia  ■  in  Cumberland,  needs  not 
io  attend  to  the  grave  caution  of  the 
Bench;  for  the  jury  must  have  thought 
that  it  bad  only,  those  qualities  pos- 
sessed by  drugs  in  common  use,  or  they 
would  not  have  acquitted  the  prisoner. 
Their  verdict  plainly  implies  that  it  re- 
quires no  medical  skill  or  "knowledge  to 
prescribe :  any  blacksmith  orpedlar  may 
safely  take  up  this  line  of  practice ;  and 
if  a  person  happens  to  die  after  having 
Swallowed  a  large  dose,  all  that  is  re- 
quired is  to  refer  his  death  to  fermenta- 
tion, or  to  some  form  of  indigestion ! 

Trials  so  conducted  appear  to'  us  to 
be  a  mockery  of  justice.  It  would  be  a 
great  saving  of  unnecessary  expense  if 
the  County  in  any  future  case  declined 
to  prosecute ;  and  after  the  imputation 
of  improper  motives,  which,  without 
any  censure  or  remark  from  the  judicial 
Bench,  was  thus  allowed  to  be  unjustly 
cast  on  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, we  think  it  woiuld  be  only  fair  if 
the  Cumberland  practitioners  permitted 
these  "  lobelia  poisonings"  to  continue 
unchecked.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
fatal  cases  of  "  indigestion "  would  be- 
come so  numerous  as  to  excite  the  bus 
picion  of  Government,  and  thus  lead  to 
the  adoption  of  some  better  means  of 
repressing  the  crime  of  poisoning  by 
the  ignorant  and  unskilful  use  of  noxious 
.  drugs,  than  appear  to  be  now  available 
in  the  criminal  law.* 

'  — *  8ubJ<*"<i «•  ftmdabee  an  additional 
example  of  the  good-natured  way  In  which  theee 
£^dl?J»»*fnCt,«rf  poisoning  are  disposed  of. 
U  ""in*1  ^  the  Crown  Court  at  Liverpool,  on 
the  30th  list,  by  tt»  learned  jade*  who  tried  the 
lobelia  case. 

"CsowrfCoiiKT.— (Before  M+.  /haras* 
Wig  htm  an.) 
"Robert  Leea  waa.  charged  with  the  roan- 
shrughter  of  an  fnfat>t*namf«  glfcabetb  Cohie, 
toy  negligently  and  nntkilfaBy  administering  to 
-  her  an  orer  dose  of  laudanum. 

It  appeared  that  on  Satiday,  fhe4th  of  Attest 


.'sSebfetos. 


fte-  Image*  b/  ^ 'flr*tW/  W  it** 
!   Tmtmemlt  *  » Bp  • .  J<m»  •  BissSrtV 

■>F.R,C.S.B.,  .Assistant  ^uigepn  to 
.  Guy's  Hospital,  8vo.  pp,  2(54.  Lon- 
don; Xongman  andCS.  *  1850.  " 
Tee  Jack'sonian  Prize  for' the  year  1.848 
was  awardedby  the  (JounfJH  of  the  Col- 
lege  of  Surgeons  to  Mt.iBirketf  s  essay 
on  Diseases  of  the  Bre»t  f  That  tb* 
award  was  just,  and  the.  essay  in  every 
respect  worthy  the  distinction,  its  re- 
production in  the  present  treatise  will 
sufficiently  attest.  'Every  known  fern 
of  disease  to  which- the ,  breast  is  ob- 
noxious is  here  accurately  described 
under  all  its  varied  aspects  and  con- 
ditions, its  history,  symptoms,  progress', 
treatment,  and1  terrnln«tion.   The  eoW- 


last,  toe  wife  of  John  CorrirJ  went  with  another 
woman  to  a  public-house  In  Dale  Street  for  a 
giawofsle,  canVih^  with  her  Ihfsnt;  which 
was  seyen  months  old.  There  she  saw  the  pri- 
soner, who  observed  to  her  that  ber  child  was 
not  well.  She  said  it  bad  been-  suffering  Jar 
some  days  from  a  bowel  complaint  j  and  the  prt- 
sooer  then  said  he  Would  -  ffta  bar  a  ureac  riot  ion 
for  the  child  which  would  relieve  if,  if  she  liked. 
8*e  assented  to  tbi*.  ami  the  prisoner  dictated"* 
prescript  ion,  which  s_youag  woajs*  press  at 
wrote  down.  *3  ox.  of  chalk  mixture,  1  ox.  of 
gum  arabic,  and  3  drmekmt  of  laudanum:  two 
tea-spoonsful  to  be  given  as  a  dose.'  This  Mrs. 
Come  got  made  up  at  a  druggist's  shoe,  and  ad. 

Siuistered  one  dose  to  the  child,  .which,  accord- 
g  to  tbe  evidence  of  the  medical  Witnesses, 
would  contain  14  drop  of  IsndMntn  The  r#- 
salt  was  that  tbe  child  became  drowsy,  and  died 
eight  days  afterwards.  In  the  opinion  of  fie 

of  the  child,  it  bad  died  from  the  effects  or  a  nar- 
coticpoison. 

"The  prisoner,  in  defence,  alleged  that  he  had 
never  told  Mrs.  Carrie  to  pot  laudanum  in  tbe 
prescription,  but  •  rbea :'  that  he  had  no,  inten- 
tion to  Injure  the  child ;  and  that  be  had  dis- 
pensed medicine  for  twelve  yean,  and.  had  never 
committed  a  mistake. 

"His  LoBDsmr,  in  summing  *p,  said  tin 
prisoner  appeared  only  to  have  acted  from  motives 
o/HnJneM!  btrf  if  they  ware  of  opinion  that  let 
bad  acted  with  negligence,  want  of  skill,  pnv 
sumption,  and  ignorance,  they  ought  to  find  him 
guilty.  Tbe  child  had  also  died  at  a  tooger  than 
the  ordinary  period  after  tbe  administration  of 
a  narcotic  poison ;  and  U  waa  therefore  for  them 
to  consider  whether  or  no  tbe  dose  adoiinistered 
ha  l  caused  its  death. 

"The  jary  found  the  prisoner  Nat  Qviitg." 

This  case  adda  to  the  difficulty  of  comprehend* 
log  wbat  can  be  legally  intended  by  the  umkllrel 
and  ignorant  administration  of  powerful  medr- 
cines.  If  the  accused  -  bad  prescribed  two 
drachms  o(  Bcfceele'e  prnsslc  acid  instead  of  tinc- 
ture of  opium,  we  presume  that,  as  he  nsd  only 
acted  from  natives  of  kindness,  there  would 
baye  beep  no  iawranca  or  pnUMIfulness,  and 
that  he  wonWbsve  been  eoually  discharged  of  all 
legal  rosponsibiUt,  for  the  death  I  p 
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aide  ration  of  those  is  preceded  by  a 
short  anatomical  description  of  the 
healthy  gland,  and  a  copious  biblio- 
graphy. 

Tbndiaeaaee,  of  the- breast  are  arranged 
under  the  .following  periods  by  the 
author. 

"  I.— Be/ore  Pcbejutt. 

"  II.— During  -the  bsiabuahbUUITof 

PoBEBTY. 

"  HI-—  4f* *  THjE  XSTABU8HMBNT  OF 

Puberty. 

"  1.  During  pregnancy,  the  puerperal 
period,  and  lactation. 

"3.  At  any  period  or  ageafter  puberty." 

Few  diseases  of  any  importance  occur 
to  the  breast  during  the  first  or  second 
periods;  but  the  author  recites  from 
the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal 
an  interesting  case,  of  unprecedented 
extent,  of  inflammation  of  the  breast, 
spreading  to  the  whole  anterior  surface 
of  the  body,  in  an  infant  about  a  month 
«ld. 

In  the  third  period,  or  that  of  adult 
female  life,  the  number  of  diseases  to 
which  the  breast  is  exposed  neces- 
sarily becomes  considerably  augmented. 
Of  these  tba  most  frequent  is  inflammsr 
tion,  mazoitis  (a,  MafsV),  as  it  is  termed 
by  the  author.  This  is  divided  by  Mr. 
Birkatt  into, 

A.  Inflammation,  and  its  results,  in 
the  cutis  and  subcutaneous  tiflflueft, 
covering, 

JU  The  nipple;  2.  The  areola;  3.  The 
riand 

B.  Inflammation,  and  its  results  in 
the  tissues  behind  the  gland. 

C.  Inflammation,  and  its  results  in 
the  tissues  within  the  investing  flbro- 
anllular  envelope,  or  fascia  of  tlte  gland; 

1.  Of  the  lobes  or  gland  tissue ;  2.  Of 
the  uniting  tissue. 

Mr.  Birkett  states  that  he  is  "  quite 
prepared  to  deny  the  existence  of  true 
erectile  tissue  in  the  nipple."  This 
organ  consists,  according  to  the  author, 
almost  entirely  of  yellow  or  contractile 
fibre,  the  advantage  of  which  is,  that  it 
arrests' the  flow  of  milk  when  the  dttets 
are  distended  with  that  secretion.  This 
tissue  exists  almost  alone  at  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  apex  of  the 
nipple. 

"  When  the  nipple  is  placed  in  the  hv 
fant'a  mouth,  the  warmth  of  this  organ  is 
sufficient  to  relax  this  contractile  tissue,  ae 
we  tee  in  other  parts,  and  the  milk  readily 
escapee.  Again,  that  condition  of  the 
nipple  in  which  it  is  said  to  be  in  a  state 


of  «m5tion  i»  aet»«n«  store  ska*  either  a 
twcnliaromtasotad^attmof  this  fibrous 

tissue,  or  the  result  of  distension  of  the 

lactiferous  tubes." 

This  statement,  it  appears  to  us,  is 
not  entirely  consistent  with  the  fofc 
lowing. 

•Bat- Whs*  the  >  asturt  ia  not  a«  the 
Basest,  than,  by  ska  wmsmtfle  power  of 
taisfihsews  tissue,  the  tuppkssi  retracted, 
and  rasssass  iW  quiescent  etate."   (p.  SB.) 

It  .seems  to  involve  a  contradiction, 
that  the  same  tissue  should  bo  the  means 
both  of  the  erect  and  of  the  quiescent 
stats  of  the  same  organ.  At  the  aaaaa 
time  that  the  author  denies  the  existence 
of  erectile  tissue  in  the  nipple*  he  admiXa 
what  is  virtually  the  mot  of  erection, 
when  he  says  that 

"  to  enable  the  infant  to  sack  with  fecihtT, 
the  nipple  mnst  be  elongated;  and  that 
ooodition  is  enacted  by  the  distended  stats 
of  the  tubes."    (p.  35.) 

To  our  apprehension,  this  temporary 
distension  is  as  veritable  an  erection  as 
if  it  bad  been  caused  by  a  flow  of  blood 
to  special  vessel*.  That  Mr.  Birkett '« 
view  of.  the  cause  of  what  we  should 
still  be  disposed  to  regard  as  an  erect 
state  of  the  nipple — viz.,  the  distension 
of  the  lactifereus  tubes,  is  correct,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  met  which  we  hare  noticed 
to  obtain  generally,  that  where  the 
nipple  is  defeotive,  there  is  also  a  defi- 
cient supplj  os  total  absence  of  the 
secretion  of  milk. 

The  remaining  forms  of  inflammation 
in  the  breast,  the  acute  and  chrooie 
abscess,  are  all  forms  of  disease  with 
which  most  practitioners  are  conversant 

Diseases  depending  upon  the  deve- 
lopment of  cysts  and  intra-cystic  growths 
come  next  in  order:  of  these  new 
growths  the  author  observes,  various 
writers  have  offered  explanations,  al- 
though none  hare  entered  very  minutely 
into  their  organization.  They  are  ar> 
ranged  by  Mr.  Birkett  as  follows  :— 

I.  Cysts  depending  upon  dilatation 
and  a  morbid  condition  of  the  lactife- 
rous ducts  or  acini. 

II.  Cysts  produced  by  a  peculiar  ao> 
tion  in  the  nbro>ceUuUr  envelope  of  the 
gland-tissue,  and  the  consequence  of  a 
morbid  state  of  the  function  of  nutrition. 

The  existence  and  formation  of  the 
first  of  these  forma  of  disease  are  traced 
by  the  author  with  aeeusaoy.  The  au- 
thor at  the  same  time  explains  them  by 
reference  to  a  diagram.  (^c\cs\r> 
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•  Mr.  Bhtwtt  a—  tow*M  Aw 
tiec  efa  disease*  th*ta4^d»elB  nee* 
tbe  nipple,  presenting  a  eyetifenn  cha- 
racter:— 

•la  the  first-pJecsan  OHM  of  secretion 
takes  pkce  ■>  the  duct,  wJrich,  from  some 
cams  or  nthrr  aaalforasatioM  of  '"iri*'i 
or  obetrtt«*WB  of  4lft»  euot  fcy  pWHW 
dees  «•*  flo»  —J  ■poatonas«Iy.althoM«h 

Mishap  i  it  r-y  *"  "r-1-  *  wt  'f** 

fluid  faojariag  ohinriul  tlw  smo*  solid 
aajflsriaL  the  epithelium^  remains  behind, 
leaving  a  coherent  mete  of  more  or  less 
noKdity.  This  body  may  cause  irritation ; 
an  excited  actios  u  mdaeed,  blastema  is 
flfnsed,  and  nucleated  cell*,  which  attain  a 
tees  of'  fibriflstioa,  aw  formed  i  hence 
thn  annsannro  nf  osganMed  gmmUbm  found 
fettodaote,"   (p- 68.) 

This  form  of  disease  may  be  exten- 
sively complicated,  but  remain*  dis- 
tinct from  carcinomatous  disease,  al- 
though the  two  may  co-exist  The 
author  also  points  out,  with  reference 
to  these  new  growths  and  their  con- 
tents, that  we  may  find  in  them  the 
traces  of  abnormal  nutrition  and  secre- 
tion, and  of  an  abnormal  development 
of  gland  tissoe,  also  of  an  arrest  of  de- 
velopment at  certain  stages  through 
winch  we  know  that  all  perfeefy-iomed 
tissues  have  progressed.  "  It  is  impor- 
tant" as  the  author  remarks,  in  the  con- 
sideration of  morbid  actions,  to  deter- 
mine clearly  whether  or  not  the  morbid 
product  be  a  disease  m  or  9/  the  tissue 
m  which  it  is  found. 

"We  quote  the  author's  conclusions  in 
reference  to  these  tumors : — 

1.  That  certain  collections  of  fluid 
take  place  in  the  areolar  tissue  of  the 
mammary  gland. 

2.  That  a  cyst  or  closed  cavity  is 
farmed,  and  lined  with  teseelatad  or 
hexagonal  epithelium. 

8.  That  the  physiological  relations  of 
this  fluid  may  be  regarded  as  differing 
from  ordinary  serum,  and  that  it  may 
beooasidered  as  superabundant  efltaskm 
of  blastema. 

4.  That  the  brtraeystic  growths,  being 
developed  within  the  sphere  of  nutri- 
tion of  the  mammary  gland,  present 
more  or  less  resemblance  to  the  gland 
tissue,  both  to  the  unassisted  eye  as 
well  as  when  examined  with  more  mi- 

6.  That  from  the  observations  above 
made,  these  growths  may  be  regarded 
as  an  imperfectly  developed  gland 


0.  That  their  tissue  presents  no  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  carcinoma,  and 
that  there  exists  no  evidence  to  prove 
that  it  has  the  power  of  contaminating 
other  tissues;  or  of  being  generated  in 
any  other  organ  belonging  to  the  body.' 

Hypertrophy  of  the  mammn  foveas 
the  subject  next under  consideration. 

Under  the  head,  "  Diseases  of  inner- 
vation," the  author  treats  of — 

1.  jKeuorfysna,  or  a  paumal  affection 
of  the  organ  generally. 

2.  Lobular  chronic  induration  of  tine 
normal  tissue. 

8.  Lobular  imperfect  hypes  trophy :  a 
new  growth. 

Among  the  various  subjects  which 
follow,  wo  notice— Atrophy,  Tubercle* 
En  chondroma.  Osseous  growths,  Hy- 
datids, Sec.  The  diseases  of  Lactation, 
Morbid  conditions  of  the  Milk,  Dis- 
eases of  the  gland  in  the  male,  and 
Carcinoma.  Besides  these,  several  other 
still  rarer  forms  of  disease,  or  morbid 
conditions  of  the  gland,  are  noticed  by 
the  author.  In  short,  as  we  have  said, 
every  known  form  of  disease  will  he  found 
te  have  received  notice  in  this  treatise, 
with  all  its  varied  aspects  and  conditions, 
its  history,  symptoms,  oonrse,  and  treat- 
ment. A  selection  of  cases  illustrates 
or  proves  the  existence  of  each  form  of 
disease,  and  a  number  of  well-executed 
coloured  engravings  also  afford  clear 
ideas  of  the  diseases  spoken  of.  The 
drawings  have  been  executed  by  the 
an  hor  himself,  and  are  drawn  on  stone/ 
by  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Tupper. 

To  say  that  this  work  stands  alone, 
and  forms  the  most  complete  treatise  on 
the  diseases  of  the  Breast  that  has  ap- 
peared since  Sir  A.  Cooper's  great  work, 
is  not  saying  too  much,  as  every  scien- 
tific practitioner  who  examines  it  will 
adnut. 


TEUPBSATtrBE  OV  TUB  XAKTH. 

In  the  deepest  mine  in  Irnssad.  sorosdsag 
to  Professor  Oldham,  the  increase  of  tem- 
perature below  the  level  of  no  variatiaw 
amounted  to  only  1°  for  every  8»  feet  The 
mine  has  been  recently  deepened  from  800- 
to  1200  feet)  but  the  result*  of  new  ob- 
servations on  the  tempenturearetheasma. 
although  in  another  shaft,  at  a  distance  of 
oaly  800  yards,  the  increase  is  1°  fi»  esew 
63  feet  In  Eaglaad,  and  on  the  Coatf? 
nent,  the  avwage  foewsso  rftempemtaia 
is  |"  for  ersrf  46  fret  of  depth. 
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BBrrisir  AssoctATioif  fob;  the 

'.  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 
Mleterffn,  Aarast  t. ' 


b  Sulphite  of  Lead  a  P>oi«mT  Rente** 
On  the  Lead  protest  for  refining  Sugar, 
and  the  aratuite  danger  arising  front  the 
u»e  of  Sugar  thru  refined. 
Ik  the  Chemical  Section  of  the  British 
Association  a  question  of  some  importance 
in"  relation  to  public  health  has  been  dis- 
cussed :  it  is,  whether  tulphite  of  lead  does 
or  does  not  possess  injurious  effects  bj 
operating  as  a  slow  poison  on  the  human 
system? 

Dr.  Scoffern  read  a  paper  on  the  Sugar 
Produce  of  the  South  of  Spain,  in  which 
he  stated  that  by  the  application  of  his 
patent  process  of  refining  sugar  by  the  use 
of  subaoetate  of  lead,  a  considerable  saving 
was  effected  in  the  amount  of  labour,  in  the 
cost  of  working,  and  in  the  more  abundant 
produce  from  cane-juice  of  good  crystal* 
Lzable  sugar. 

It  is  stated  that  the  salt  of  lead  which 
the  syrup  may  happen  to  dissolve  in  using 
the  subacetate  as  a  defecator,  is  separated 
by  passing  sulphurous  add  gas  into  the 

rip ;  so  that,  it  is  assumed,  the  whole  of 
surplus  lead  is  converted  to  eulphite  of 
lead,  which  is  quite  insoluble,  and,  as  it  is 
alleged,  is  entirely  separated  by  filtration. 
An  objection  to  this  process  is,  that  by 
sotne  accident  the  whole  of  the  lead  may 
not  be  separated  from  the  sugar,  so  that 
the  crystallized  loaf  or  the  uncrystallized 
treacle  might  contain  a  small  quantity,  not 
of  itself  sufficient  to  do  harm,  except  when 
the  sugar  or  treacle  has  been  used  for  a 
very  long  period  of  time.  In  this  case,  it 
is  presumed,  chronic  or  slow  poisoning 
by  lead  may  result,  and  be  indicated  by 
emaciation,  loss  of  appetite,  colic,  paralysis, 
and  other  well-known  effects  caused  by  the 
alow  and  insidious  introduction  of  the  pre- 
parations of  lead  into  the  system.  Dr. 
Scoffern,  the  patentee  of  this  ingenious 
process,  treats  this  as  a  groundless  fear 
"which  practice  demonstrates  to  be  en- 
tirely without  foundation ;  for  not  only  is 
the  sulphite  of  lead  most  easily  removed, 
but  even  were  it  to  remain,  no  injury  could 
supervene,  inasmuch  as  this  agent  is  at 
harmlett  ae  chalk."  This  involves  a  ques- 
tion of  fact,  and  a  question  of  opinion. 
The  question  of  fact  is,  Does  any  lead, 
either  as  sulphite  or  in  any  other  form, 
remain  in  the  sugar  or  treads  as  a  result  of 


the  new  process  t  and  the  question  of  opi- 
nion is,— ft  sulphite  of  lead— assuming  this, 
to  be  the  form  in  which  lead  exists  in  the 
sugar  or. treacle— an  inert  substance,  and' 
asnarraless  as  chalk  ? 

On  Wednesday,  August'  14,  'the  subject 
was  referred  to  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  then 
made  the  following,  brief  statement. 

«*Tmi  Chance ixob  of  the  ExcHWjxn»' 
said  that  an  inquiry  had  been  made  into, 
the  subject,  it'  having  been  represented 
that  by  the  process  in'  question,  a  quantity 
of  lead  must  remain  in  the  sugar  refined, 
and  be  productive,  of  course,  of  very  dele- 
terious effects.  Three  chemists  of  eminence 
had  analysed  the  sugar  so  refined,  and 
found  that  no  lead  remained  in  the  sugar ; 
but  they  were  of  opinion  that  considerable 
lead  did  remain  in  the  treacle,  the  result  of 
the  refining.  The  inventor,  however,  who 
was  supported  by  several  chemists,  dis- 
puted this  opinion,  and,  as  the  best  test  he 
could  give  of  his  conviction  to  the  con- 
trary, offered  that  he  and  his  family  would 
eat  any  amount  of  treacle  that  might  be 
reasonably  proposed  for  their  consumption. 
(A  laugh.)  However,  the  clearest  way 
would  be  for  the  papers  on  the  subject 
which  he  held  in  his  hand  to  be  laid  before 
the  House,  and  he  would  at  once  move  that 
they  be  printed  accordingly.— Ordered." 

From  the  report  of  the  analysis  we 
entertain  no  doubt  that  the  fact  is  set- 
tled in  the  affirmative,— that  lead,  as  sul- 
phite, or  in  some  other  form,  remains,  in 
the  sugar  in  small  proportion,  and  in  the 
treacle  in  comparatively  large  proportion, 
as  prepared  by  this  patent  process.  It 
matters  not  whether  this  has  arisen  from 
some  imperfection  in  the  process, — a  bad  \ 
filter,  a  filter  breaking, — careless  manipu- ' 
lation,  or  some  other  error  in  carrying  out 
the  advice  of  the  patentee, — lead  exists  in 
the  product.  This  fact  rests  upon  an  ela- 
borate analysis  made  by  Messrs.  Graham, 
Thomson,  and  Hoffman,  the  three  chemist* 
referred  to  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex*.  ( 
chequer.  Whatever  caused  the  accidental ' 
introduction  of  lead  in  the  specimens  ana- 
lysed by  them,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
fairly  taken,  might. of  course  again  operate 
at  some  future  timet  henoe  the  publio 
would  never  be  with  certainty  secured 
against  the  purchase  of  sugar  or  treacle  con-, 
taminated  with  lead,  As  a  kind  of  answer 
to  this  view,  it  has  been  asserted  that  all  va- 
rieties of  sugar  and  treacle  commonly  sold 
contain  more  or  less  lead,  owing  to  the  em- 
ployment of  leaden  vats  or  pipes,  and  iron 
cones  painted  with  white  lead,  &c'.  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  results  of  the  analyses 
of  the  three  chemists  above  mentioned  j 
but  the  quantity  of  lead  found  by  them  m 
sugar  and  treacle  prepared  by  the  ordinary* 
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i  waa  much      thap  that 
the  lead  process.   Qtul ,  it,  woul3_agpear . 
at  all  sugar  is  more,  or  less  _poiepned", 
with  lead : .  and, .  if'  we  unden$nd  .the 
argument  rightly,  it  u  .contended  that  the  i: 
patent  process  is  innocent  because^  ordinary 
sugar  contains  leacl,  and  Vjf.  do,  not  heap  of 
afly  injurious  consequenc^j  fjrom,  its'  usje.^ 
We  are  inclined,  hpwev.er j ,  to  place,  tjnd  ' 
question  on  this  iqsue':— Ofdjnarj; sugar  aha' 
treacle,  like  the  pa<ent,>ugar  and  Jrea^Uv. 
either  contain  a  noxious  quantity'  of  lead, . 
or  they  do  not"  ,Iio.ro«iary  sugar  contauiB 
as' much  lead  as  tfye  patent,  sugar,,  it,,' 
is  time  for  Government  to  interfere  awT 
prevent  the  use  of  Jead  in  its  manufacture  j 
if.it  contains  a  much  smaller,-"-!,     an  in- 
finitesimal proportion,  the  argument  is  wait 
ad  rem  i  it  then  becomes,  a  mere  question  i 
ot  degree.   At  Uie  same  time,  we  know  of  ] 
no  proportion  of  lead  in  any  kind  of  sugar 
which  can  be  said  to  be  innoeuoM* ;  it  is  in 
all  cases  a  prejudicial  impurity  ;  and  the  dis- ' 
covery  madeby  the  chemists  should  therefore 
rather  excite  the  Government  to  prevent  its 
introduction  into  ordinary  sugar,  than  to 
sanction  its  use  on  a  still  larger  scale  in  the 
new  manufacture  of  sugar.    We  havef 
however,  heard  it  seriously  contended  that, 
because  there  is  some  portion  of  leact  in^ 
common  sugar,  we  ought  to  throw  ho;ob-. 
stack  in  the  way  of  employing  the  salts  of 
this  metal  in  the  preparation  of  this  uni- 
versal article  of  wool    Such  an  argument 
simply  amounts  to  this.  The  English  pub- 
lic  are  already  poisoned  to  a  certain  extent 
by  the  accidental  introduction  of  lead  into 
sugar.   Why  should  they  object  to  be  poi- 
soned to  the  same,  or,  as  it  is  alleged,  to  a 
greater  extent,  by  the  actual  employment 
of  the  salts  of  lead  in  the  sugar  manufac- 
ture? 

This,  however,  may  appear  to  be  begging 
the  question,  and  here  we  fall  back  upon  the 
matter  of  opinion : — Is  sulphite  of  lead  capa- 
ble of  acting  as  a  slow  poison,  like  carbo- 
nate of  lead,  or  is  it  as  harmless  as  chalk  ? 

'This  was  the  question  brought  before  the 
ChemicalSection  of  the  British  Aasociat  ion. 
We  take  from  the  Athenaum  report  the 
following  extract  :■ — 

(BttrMtxoH*  an  the  Svlpkite  qf  Lead.  By 
Db.  Gbmosy. 

•**  Dr.  Gregory  stated  that  he  had  made 
experiments  on  the  sulphite  of  lead  formed 
in  this  process.  He  admitted  that  an  infi- 
nitely small  proportion  might  stfll  remain 
in  the  sugar,  but  that  he  considered  it  quite 
innocuous.  He  had  indeed  fed  rabbits  and 
dogs  with  food  which  had  been  united  with  I 
this  sulphite  of  lead,  and  the  result  was 
that  they  thrived  amazingly,  showirtf  ! 
symptoms  of  any  bf  the  Known 


lead.  Dr.  Gregory  also  "remarked" Oiai~  In 
jesting  sugar  for  lead  with  the  hydro-sul- 
hh u ret  of amnottis,  iron  «Maf  often  mistaken 
for  the  former  metal. 

<  Dr.  Chbistison  contended  that  we  had 

^eariffie^  ieaJ  'sSptnri^aciS  Was 
ministered  to;annHwr>i»  .i*rto  the  compa- 
Aively  insoluble  sulphate ;  but  this  was  a 
se  widely  different  from  the  slow  accumu- 
;^.pf •  Jead      ts)e,.  \ ,  "Rr.f  Chris-  \ 

ison  adduced  some  axsj»pl^of  .ftXQeacUngly 
jnjaU  doses,  .of  lead,  bt^iug .  taken,  in  water 
for  more  than  Iwtlpe  muutM  hefot*  its  evil 
♦ffeots  became,  apparent    Ho  therefore, 
tliought  it  yet  remained  to  be  proved  that," 
the  sulphite  of  lead' was  without  action  on  . 
the  system,  since  we  know  nothing  ol  the,, 
influence  of  the  solvents  it  meets  with  in.,/ 
the  system,  or  of  the  influences  of  vital  *, 
action!  '  Rabbits, "he  was  prepared  to  say,  , 
should  be  entirely  rejected  m  these  in- 
quiries', since'  he. had' found  tha$  they  were  x 
not  affected  by  many  ppisons.    Dogs  and 
eats  were  the  only  animals  winch  could,  " 
from  their  internal  structure,  be  regarded 
as  the  representatives  of  the  human  system  , 
in  these  investigations."  . 

,  We  must  express  bur  astonishment,  that  1 
a  man  holding  Dr..  Gregpry'a  position  in 
the  University  of  "Edinburgh  could  treat  . 
such  an  important  question  as  'this,  affect-  '. 
ing  as  it  does  the  health  of  millions,  in  such  . 
a  loose  and  careless  manner.   Dr.  Gregory' 
is  known  as  a  chemist, — certainly  not  as  a  . 
physiologist  or  a  toxicologist,— and  this  is 
the  only  reasonable  excuse  we  can  find  for 
the  inconclusive  nature  of  his  experiments  .' 
with  the  sulphite  of  lead.   His  chemical  ' 
otjection,  or  rather  insinuation,  against  the  ] 
results  of  the  analysis  of  sugar,— namely, 
that  iron  may  be  mistaken  for  lead  by  the 
use  of  hydro-sulphuret  of  ammonia,  cannot 
be  considered  applicable  to  the  results  of 
Messrs.  Graham,  Thomson,  and  Hoffman. 
They  obtained  the  lead  in  the  form  of  sul- 
phate, and  took  those  precautions  which, 
men  of  their  experience  and  standing  would 
unquestionably  take,  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  su  h  a  fallacy  as  that  suggested  by 
Dr.  Gregory. 

Dr.  Gregory  gives  no  explanation  why  he 
considers  the  sulphite  of  lead  innocuous. 
As  Dr.  Christison  very  properly  stated  in 
reply,  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  this 
View.  The  special  effects  of  chronic  lead- 
poisoning  are  undoubtedly  traceable  to  the 
tafi&e  bf  the  metal,  and  not  to  the  acid  with 
which  It  happens  to  be  combined.  It  is  true 
that,  like  the  sulphate  of  lead,  the  sulphite  is 
insoluble  in  water ;  but  ^solubility  in  water 
fcmnot,  be  received  as  any  proof  that  a 
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substance  exerts  no  poisonous  actionem  the 
human  body.  Calomel  and  white  precipi- 
tate are  just  as  insoluble  in  water  as  sulphite 
of  lead ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to 
Scheele's  green  and  carbonate  of  lead :  but 
it  would  be  contrary  to  daily  experience  to 
assert  that  calomel,  Scheele's  green,  and 
carbonate  of  lead,  were  therefore  innocuous! 
The  fact  is,  tne  human  stomach,  with  its 
acid  and  mucous  secretions,  presents  a 
solvent  differing  from  water,  and  an  ab- 
sorbing surface  of  great  extent  and  acti- 
vity. The  absorption  of  a  mineral  poison 
cannot,  therefore,  be  regulated  by  the  mere 
solvent  action  of  water  upon  it.  This  is 
proved  by  the  rapid  absorption  of  powdered 
arsenic,  and  other  mineral  poisons  not  easily 
dissolved  by  water.  There  is  no  other  reason, 
that  we  are  aware  of,  for  asserting  that  sul- 
phite of  lead  is  innocuous,  than  that  de- 
rivable from  the  fact  that  we  have  had  as 
yet  no  experience  of  its  action  on  the  human 
body. 

The  recent  researches  of  M.  Bernard* 
on  the  phenomena  of  absorption,  show  that 
substances  insoluble  in  water  are  suscep- 
tible of  absorption,  and  that  the  old  doc- 
trine—  "  corpora  non  agunt  nim  toMa  lint" 
is  not  founded  on  fact.  Vermilion  and 
Prussian  blue,  used  in  tattooing,  have  been 
detected  in  the  neighbouring  glands.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  explain  the  action 
of  a  small  dose  of  calomel  on  the  liver, 
except  on  the  supposition  that  it  must  be- 
come absorbed  by  the  mucous  membrane. 
Mercury  has  been  found  in  the  liver,  and 
in  all  the  soft  organs  of  persons  to  whom 
calomel  has  been  administered.  How  has 
this  most  insoluble  substance  been  conveyed 
there,  if  not  by  absorption  ?  Until  expe- 
riments show  the  contrary,  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  sulphite  of  lead  is  similarly 
absorbed.  If  absorbed,  has  it  been  proved 
that  the  sulphurous  acid  is  so  complete  an 
antidote  to  the  poisonous  properties  of 
oxide  of  lead,  that  the  sulphite  thus  intro- 
duced into  the  circulation  cannot  act  on 
the  system  like  other  salts  containing  oxide 
of  lead  ?  We  do  not  find  that  Dr.  Gregory 
has  performed  any  experiments  on  the  ab- 
sorption or  non-absorption  of  this  sub- 
stance, although  such  an  inquiry  was 
highly  important  before  any  inference  was 
drawn  by  him  respecting  the  hmocuousness 
of  the  salt.  The  quantity  absorbed  might, 
it  is  true,  be  too  small  for  detection,  unless 
the  administration  had  been  continued  for 
a  very  long  period  of  time.  If,  however, 
lead  had  been  detected  in  the  tissues  of  the 
dogs  and  rabbits  to  which  he  gave  the  sul- 
phite, he  would  have  had  great  difficulty 
in  persuading  physiologists  that  the  ab- 
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sorption  of  tins  substance  might  go  on 
without  in.  any  way  affecting  health,  or  pro- 
ducing, after  some  months,  the  usual  con- 
sequences of  lead-poisoning. 

It  is  very  likely  that  a  dessert-spoonful 
or  a  table-spoonful  of  sulphite  of  lead  might 
be  swallowed  by  an  adult  without  acting  as 
a  poison  or  causing  death ;  but  this  proves 
nothing  with  regard  to  the  esse  under  con- 
sideration. Carbonate  of  lead  swallowed 
at  once  in  a  large  dose  is  equally  innocuous : 
but  this  substance  taken  day  by  day  diffused 
in  water,  in  the  proportion  of  only  from 
l-60,000th  to  l-100,000th  part  by  weight, 
produces  all  the  effects  of  chronic  lead- 
poisoning.  As  Dr.  Cluistison  observes,  it 
may  take  twelve  months  to  produce  these 
dangerous  consequences,  but  in  the  end  they 
will  appear.  How  has  Dr.  Gregory  met  a 
case  of  this  kind?— "He  has  fed  rabbit* 
and  dopM  with  food  which  had  been  united 
with  sulphite  of  lead,  and  the  result  was 
that  they  thrived  amasingly,  showing  no 
symptoms  of  any  of  the  known  effects  of 
lead."  His  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  of 
course,  that  sugar  containing  sulphite  of 
lead,  as  he  says,  in  infinitely  small  propor- 
tion, though  without  giving  any  numerical 
results,  may,  with  the  treacle,  be  used  by 
the  public  with  the  certainty  that  after  any 
period  of  time  they  will  not  suffer  from 
any  of  the  effects  of  lead-poisoning ! 

Dr.  Gregory's  experiments,  if  they  prove 
anything,  have  the  unfortunate  tendency  to 
prove  too  much.  He  has  actually  dis- 
covered in  the  sulphate  of  lead  a  "  chemical 
fattener."  The  animals  fed  with  it  not 
only  showed  no  symptoms  of  lead-poison- 
ing,  but  /Arose  a  mazingly  !  The  attention, 
of  the  framers  of  poor-law  dietaries  might, 
therefore,  according  to  this  carious  result,  be 
profitably  turned  to  this  branch  of  industry: 
We  can  hold  out  no  hope,  however,  that 
there  will  be  any  saving  in  the  article  of 
food  by  mixing  it  with  sulphite  of  lead. 
The  experiments  are  inconclusive  and  un- 
satisfactory. They  throw  no  light  upon 
the  truth  of  the  case,  and  have  a  direct 
tendency  to  mislead  those  who  cannot  per- 
ceive the  numerous  fallacies  which  they 
involve.  It  is  not  stated  by  Dr.  Gregory 
how  many  dogs  and  rabbits  were  made  the 
subjects  of  these  experiments— what  quan- 
tity of  sulphite  of  lead  was  given  at  a  dose 
— whether  this  sulphite  of  lead  was  or  was 
not  in  the  same  impalpable  state  of  division 
in  which  it  exists  in  the  patent  sugar,  or  of 
suspension  and  probable  intimate  combina- 
tion in  which  it  exists  in  patent  treacle — 
for  how  long  a  time  the  sulphite  was 
given,  and  the  nature  of  the  food  with 
which  it  was  united.  All  these  are  facta 
required  to  test  the  correctness  of  conclu- 
sions which,  if  erroneous,  may  merely  have 
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the  effect  of  spreading  an  epidemic  colic 
throughout  the  British  empire.  We  there- 
fore quite  agree  with  Dr.  Christisen,  that  it 
yet  remains  to  be  proved  that  sulphite  of 
lead  is  without  action  on  the  system ;  and 
the  onus  of  proof  lies  with  those  who  assert 
that  it  is  innocuous,  since  oxide  of  lead  is 
known  to  be  poisonous,  and  there  is  no- 
thing to  show  that  its  combination  with 
sulphurous  acid  render*  it  Hurt.  A  few 
dogs,  cats,  and  rabbits,  are  not  the  proper 
objects  of  experiment  for  solving  a  ques- 
tion upon  which  the  health  of  a  nation  may 
depend.  The  actual  effect  produced  by 
administering  powdered  carbonate  of  lead 
united  with  food  to  dogs  and  rabbits  has 
not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  tried.  It  ap- 
pears to  a*  that,  before  drawing  so  sweep- 
'  ing  a  conclusion  from  the  negative  results 
obtained  from  sulphite  of  lead,  Dr.  Gre- 
gory should  have  tried  the  carbonate  in  the 
same  doses  and  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, as  a  preliminary  experiment.  Nega- 
tive results  might  have  been  here  obtained, 
and  in  this  case  it  would  have  been  proved 
that  the  action  of  small  doses  of  a  known  poi- 
son on  animals  is  influenced  by  too  many  cir- 
cumstances to  allow  of  any  fair  comparison 
with  their  effects  on  man.  It  might  have 
been  shown  that  carbonate  of  lead  given  to 
these  animals  not  only  did  not  produce  the 
known  effects  of  lead,  but  that  the  animals 
while  taking  it  throve  amazingly.  In  fact, 
it  would  probably  have  been  thereby  clearly 
established  that  carbonate  of  lead  is  quite 
innocuous:  and  that  the  accounts  pub- 
lished of  individuals  suffering  from  drink- 
ing water  containing  only  1 -70000th  part 
of  its  weight  of  this  salt,  are  fabulous 
tales. 

It  is  assumed  by  Dr.  Gregory  that  sul- 
phite of  lead  is  the  only  form  of  lead-salt 
contained  in  the  patent  products.  In  the 
treacle,  as  we  infer  from  the  report,  it  is 
mixed  with  acetate  of  lime,  ana  is  in  an 
intimate  state  of  combination.  Dr.  Ore- 
's sulphite,  ws  presume,  was  prepared 
given  under  widely  different  circum- 
stances. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  patent  sugar 
and  treacle  may  be,  and  have  been,  taken 
with  impunity  for  some  time  by  adults  and 
children  without  ill  effects.  This  is  pos- 
sible ;  but  still  even  such  a  result,  if  free  from 
fallacy,  does  not  exclude  danger  to  thepublic 
in  general  by  the  use  of  an  article  of  food 
which  is  liable,  when  well  prepared,  owing 
to  unavoidable  accidents,  to  contain  a 
small  quantity  of  lead,  and  when  ill  pre- 
pared to  contain  a  dangerous  quantity. 
How  are  the  public  to  be  guarded  againat 
a  noxious  impregnation,  when  the  quantity 
of  lead  present,  even  under  skilful  hands,  is 
liable  to  great  variation  ?  As  to  the  negative 
results  obtained  from  the  consumption  of 


this  patent  sugar  by  ten  or  twelve  persons  for 
several  months,  they  prove  nothing  conclu- 
sively. In  the  case  of  the  ex-Royal  family 
of  France,  poisoned  by  the  impregnation  of 
the  water  of  Clarcmont  with  lead,  only  13 
out  of  88  parsons  suffered  from  the  effeotav. 
This  shows  that  not  more  than  one  in  three 
mar  be  affected  by  lead-poison  in  a  given 
time— r.  ft,  seven  months.  Had  the  25  who 
escaped  out  of  the  38  bean  the  only  inmates, 
it  might  have  been  "  considered"  that  water 
containing  one  grain  of  lead  in  a  gallon 
was  "  quite  innocuous,"  and  might  be  con- 
sumed without  risk.  Some  persons  are 
undoubtedly  more  susceptible  of  the  effects 
of  lead  than  others :  a  few  may  suffer  in 
three  or  four  months;  others,  as  Dr. 
Chris tison  states,  not  until  after  twelve 
months.  The  public  health,  however, 
must  be  protected,  even  although  not  more 
than  one  person  in  twenty  might  sustain 
injury  from  the  use  of  the  patent  sugar  or 
treacle,  and  although  it  might  require  many 
months  to  produce  serious  effects  on  the 
human  constitution.  It  is  a  ease  in  which 
we  believe  it  to  be  impossible  to  obtain  any 
fair  criterion  of  safety  except  at  very  great 
and  unnecessary  risk. 


THB  PBOTTHCTAL  MEDICAL  AHT>  BCESICAIi 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  eighteenth  snniveraary  meeting  of  this 
Association  took  place  at  Hull  on  the  7th 
and  8th  of  August,  and  was  very  fully  at- 
tended by  medical  practitioners  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Dr.  Horner,  of 
Hull,  took  the  chair  which  was  vacated  by 
Sir  Charles  Hastings.  An  appropriate 
address  was  delivered  by  the  President, 
and  the  Report  of  the  Council  on  the  va- 
rious subjects  which  have  occupied  the 
Association  during  the  past  year  was  then 
read.  Several  of  these,  with  the  reports 
thereon,  have  already  found  a  place  in  our 
pages.  From  the  financial  statement  it 
appears  that  the  affairs  of  the  Association 
are  in  a  very  prosperous  condition. 

The  statement  of  accounts  is  as  follows  :— 
Balance  in  hand   .  £    16    2  6 
Eeceipt       .      .   1616   4  2 


Total  .  .  .  1632  6  8 
Expenditure        .   1522   8  2 


Balance  in  hand   .     109  18  6 

We  are  glad  to  find  by  this  report  that  a 
committee  lias  been  appointed  to  draw  up 
a  code  of  medical  etkirg  for  the  government 
of  the  Association,  which  we  believe  now 
numbers  upwards  of  1500  members. 

Brighton  has  been  fixed  upon  for  the 
place  of  meeting  in  1861,  and  the  anni- 
versary address  will  be  delivered  by  Dr. 
King. 

A  W 
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Jbpe  Oa*ft  */  Center  qf  ihe  Pmkir- 

C  WAwr#KBC,'  a  sj»ble-mafi,  ret.  44,  i«the 
Jtobit  of  drinking  beer  and  girt  fre^:  he* 
had  syphuie  seyer&l  time*,  %lm«  not  withm 
the'lasb  few  years  s  has  never  experienced 
toy  dlffleolty  In  trithdmwmg  the  foreskin  t 
about  nine  month*  ago  discovered'  a  sore 
ob  the  Hiring  of  the  prepuce,  and  showed 
it  to  *  surgeon,  who  administered  mercery 
and  salivated  him  j  the  sore,  however,  con- 
tinued to  spread,  and  he  left  off  the  medi* 
eke,  and  did  not  seek  any  further  advice 
mvtil  July  12»  I860,  when  he  oame  to  8t. 
Barf  hotomsw's  Hospital,  and  was  admitted 
Under  Mr. '  Lloyd .  A  large  irregular  ulcer, 
■with  thiejt  edges,  covered  here  and  there 
■with  small  florid  granelabioos,  and' with  a 
foul  thin  discharge,  occupied  the  whole 
extremity  of  the  penis  •  the  glans  was  en- 
tirely -  destroyed  ;  •  the  remainder  of  the 
penis  -was  hard  and  swelled,  end  the  skin 
was  red  and  thiekv  The  glands  in  the 
groin'  were  not  enlarged.  There  wee  a 
varicocele  on  each  aide.  The  hardness  of 
the.  penis  extended  bo  far  baek  that  there 
'was  some  dKBeulty  in  dstorrainitig  whether 
•8  the  disease,  which  was  decided] v  malig- 
nant, oo aid  be  removed :  this,  however, 
was  considered  practicable,  and  the  only 
'means'  of  stopping  its  progress,  and  was 
therefore  recommended  to  the  patient. 

nflth.— CWoroforra  was  administered, 
r.  Lloyd  divided  the  integuments 
around  the  root  of  the  penis,  so  as  to  se- 
parate it  from  the  scrotum  and  pubis,  and ' 
then,  drawing  the  organ  forward*,  divided 
it  jnst  in  front  of  the  symphysis.  The 
entire  diseased  structure  waa  removed.  A 
few  arteries  were  tied,  and  a  gum  elastic 
"  catheter  was  passed  into  the  bladder,  and 
secured  fror-  slipping  out. 

19th.— The  patient  is  going  on  well ;  the 
wound  is  suppurating  and  granulating 
kindly;  the  catheter  remains  in  the  bladder. 

John  Bradford,  est.  69,  a  cook,  residing 
in  London,  has  had  a  sore  on  the  penis  for 
nine  years,  which  commenced  on  the  lining  I 
of  the  prepuce,  and  gradually  spread  to  the 
giant  and  orifice  of  the  urethra,  and  occa- 
sioned a  great  deal  of  pain  in  making 
water ;  has  always  had  phymoai*. 

Aug.  9th.— Waa  admitted  into  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital,  under  Mr.  Skey  t  the 
prepuce  could  not  be  dream  back,  and  was 
therefore  divided,  andan  ulcerated  surface,  • 
from  which  sprung  an  irregular  shaped- 


nodtfJated  diseased  nam,  having  the  ap-. 
pearanee  of  an  aecninalation  of  warts,  with 
a  thin  foal  discharge,  was  exposed  on  the 
extremity  of  tha'penis  in  the  place  of  the 
ghma  which' had  heeh  destroyed.  Several 
ghvnea  mBanhgrwn  were  herd,  and  slightly 
enlarged.  As  the1  disease  extended  very 
little  beyoad  the  glans  penis,  and  the  re* 
rnakiderof  .the  organ  appeared  sound,  ami 
as  its  character  woa  decidedly  malignant, 
amputation  was  advised  and  consented  to. 
'•^TOii-^e'' parent  w«V brokght  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform,  and  Mr.  Skey 
divided  the  nenia,  about  its  middle,  with 
one  stroke  of  the  knife  i  a  few  Teasels  ware 
aaouTOd,  and  he  waeeanb  to  bed. 

.  ■  Rermjtal ,«/  the  Head  ttf  (he.  Femur. 
Ann  Sugg,  i  sab.  IS,  foil  over-  a  skipping* 
rope  about  three  years  ago,  and  received 
some  Bhght  eontuaiena  about  her  left  hip  t 
inflammation  of  the  mint  followed:  she 
was  unable  to  use  the  limb,  and  suffered  « 
great  desi  of  'pain  hi  the  knee.  Abdat  a 
year  after  the  accident  she  was  able  to  limp 
about,  but  could  only  get  the  Ion  of  her 
left  foot  to  the  ground,  as  she  waa  unable 
to  extend  the  knee  or  hip  joints.  In  a  few 
months  abscesses  formed  around  the  hip, 
and  burst ;  and  for  the  last  seven  months 
some  of  them  have  remained  open. 

June  6th,  I860.  —Admit ted  into  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital  in  an  extremely  ema- 
ciated condition,  and  nearly  worn  out  with 
suffering.  The  left  femur  was  dislocated 
on  the  dorsum  ilh,  the  limb  shortened,  and 
the  leg  and  thigh  flexed :  there  was  a  large 
ulcerated  surface  over  the  trochanter  major, 
through  which  the  bone  threatened  to  pro- 
trude, with  burrowing  amuses  hi  the  neigh- 
bourhood discharging  pus  freely.  After 
being  in  the  hospital  a  few  weeks  the  child 
gained  a  little  flesh,  but  she  has  lately  -fallen 
off  again,  not  being  able  to  stand  the  pain 
and  continued  discharge  of  matter  from  the 
wound.  It  waa  considered  that  removing 
the  head  of  the  bone  would  give  the  patient 
the  best  chance  of  recovery )  and  the  ope- 
ration was  performed  on  August  17th,  by 
Mr.  Skey,  the  patient  being  under  the  in- 
fluence of  chloroform.  As  the  end  of  the 
bone  waa  only  thinly  covered  with  granu- 
lations, a  very  little  cutting  sufficed  to  ex- 
pose it ;  this  being  accomplished,  the  limb 
was  carried  inwards,  and  the  bone  divided 
with  the  saw  just  below  the  great  tro- 
chanter. The  granulations  bled  freely  on 
bean-*  -ut,  but  the  hemorrhage  soon  ceased, 
and  o  ligatures  were  required.  The  in- 
teguments were  too  firmly  adherent  to  the 
parts  beneath  to  admit  of  being  drawn 
together)  the  wound  was  therefore  left 
open. 

The  acetabulum  was  found  to  hove  been 
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tox  a  direction  upwards  and  backwards,  a*  < 

if  an  attempt  had  been  made  by  nature  tq  i 

form  a  new  joint:  in  this  'duteman.  ■  The  i 

head  of  the  fetaur  had'  been  ^entirely  ath  ' 

iOrbed;  a  portion  of-  the  neck'  vetoained;  1 

which,  with  that  greet  trochanter, was,  the,  ] 

pert  removed :  on>  dm  ding  this  with  the  i 
MW  it  was  fo&nd  to  he  soft,  a«d  ooet)  posed 
of  vascular  cancellous  structure,  with  e»  very 
thin  outer  layer  of  compact  -ben©. 

Excision  of  a  Malignant  Tvmfr  from -tie 

Thigh.   . 

O.  T.,  »t  69,  e  oommercial  traveller, 
with  ft  florid  cohrpleiioni  singularly formed 
head,  simple  expression'  and  manners,  bee 
always  enjoyed  good  health,  and  been  in 
the  hamY  ortaklng  strong'  wafting  exercise, 
states  that  three  months  ago  be  firs*  ■expe- 
rienced a  painful'  sensation  hi  the  front  of 
iris  right  thigh,  and  soon  afterwards  dis- 
covered *  lump  there  the  sue  of  a  oob-aut, 
which  has  gradually  increased. 

He1  was  admitted  under  Mr.  Stanley  on 
July  80th.  A- tolerably  firm  tumor  about 
the  size  of  an  orange,  over  which  the  in- 
teguments readily  moved,  tender  en  pres- 
sure, aid  sometimes  so  pamftd  aa  to  pre- 
vent his  sleeping,  -was  embedded  in  the. 
muscats  on  the  front,  and  one:  third  from 
{he  top  of  the  right  thigh.  The  glands  in 
ibd  groin  were  not  Enlarged.  Its  removal 
was  readily 'consented  ox  "  . 
"  August  10.— Mr:  'Stanley  exposed  the 
'tumor  by  a  vertical  incision:  it  waa  srUaated 
tin  the  recta*  muscle,  from  which  it  readily 
separated,  and' was  quickly  removed:  On) 
examination,  the  tumor  we* -found  to  be  ol 
s  malignant  character.  -  > 

19th.— The  wound  is  granulating,  and 
the  patient  going  on  well. 

.  E*ciiio*  qf*  Chronic  Mammary  Tumor. 

M.  Oh,  sat:  BO,  a  healthy  unmarried  girl 
from  the  country,  states  that  five  months 
.  ago  she  received  a  blow  on  the  Inside  of  her 
right  breast,  whieh  gave  her  a  little  pain  at 
the  time,  and  waa  soon  forgotten.  Three 
weeks  after  this,  she  accidentally  discovered 
a  small  lump,  not  quite  so  large  as  a  nut- 
'  meg,  in  the  same  situation,  Which  has  gra- 
dually increased  in  size,  but  has  not  been 
at  all  painful. 

August  8rd.— Was  admitted  under  Mr. 
Stanley.  A  tumor  the  size  of  ft  small 
Orange,  firm,  but  not  hard,  and  very  move- 
able, waa  situated  immediately  beneath  the 
akin  and  on  the  inner  side  of  the  mammary 
gland,  which  was  quite  healthy :  none  of 
the  neighbouring  glands'  were  enlarged, -and 
the  tumor  bad  every  appearance  of  -being 
non-mahgnant.  The  patient,  however,  was 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  it ;  and  on  Aug.  10th 
its  extirpation  was  effected  with  the  greatest 
ease  while  she  was  under  the  influence  of 


chloroform.  The  wound  was  closed,  and 
is  now  (Aug.  19)  granulating  and  healing 
fosfc'  Jt^mamma^'gknfi  Waa  uninjured. 
The  tumor  was  one.  of  those  which  have 
been  described  aa  chronic  mammary  or 
patfereaiirvaa  tarn"*  strdatoM  eufamwhet  re- 
sembles that  of  the  pancreas. 

rnow>sfcD'>terittmoiro*  flTH»*  tapottb 

TO  **»!>*▼*©. 

Ova,  aaw  eontemporary,.  the  ,  fftw  Tort 
Modiemt  <?n»«^(July  13),  fat  cetnmentiaat 
eavDfc  Warren's  vefodintory  address,  ooa- 
demna  his  proposition  toedmisueter  ether 
vapour  to.  the  dying,  for  the  purpose  of 
easing  the  pangs  i  of  (saath<  .  ■ 

''The  agony  of  death,"  obeervea  Dr. 
Warren,  "  is  a  four  subject  for. the  influence 
of  ether.  This,  supposed  agony,  in  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  perhaps,  is  a  crea- 
ture of  the  imagination,  conjured  up  by 
fear.  Nature,  like  a  kind  mother,  has  pre- 
sented the  phenomena-  of  death  with  such 
accompaniments  aa  she  thinks  necessary  to 
deter  us  from  resorting  to  it  by  Our  own 
act.  But  while  the  entrance  to  the  dark 
paasage  appears  frightful,  aa  we  pass  on  it 
becomes  less  and  less  distressing,  till  it  ter- 
minates gently  in  insensibility.  Some  in- 
stance* there  are  in  which  there  is  no  real 
suffering;  In  three  we  have  an  invaluable 
friend  in  ether.  And  when  the  mortal 
strife  is  so  far  advanced  as  to  leave  no  hop* 
nor  chance  ft/  recovery.  Ike  dmlp  of  a  phf- 
titian.  ii  to  inbtrpitte  the  MMM  bp  toJueh 
tot  map  bo  tojtcy  end' ogrttoblp  conchtcttd 
through  the  final  m<xm*nt.  This  practice! 
adopted  many  years,  before  ether  was  intoc- 
duced  into  surgery,  and  I  have  followed  it 
lately,  though  with  great  caution,  and  never 
without  the  clear  knowledge  andJuU  anient 
offnendi." 

On, this  our  contemporary  remarket— - 
"  God  forbid  that  any  physician  should  ever 
assume  to  know  iidajlibly  that  1  there  it  no 
hope  or  chance  of recovery'  in  any  case;  for 
as  learned  andexperienced  m  enaa  D  r.  Warren 
himself  have  often  been  mistaken  on  this 
point.  And  should  the  discovery  of  ether 
lead  to  the  general  or  frequent  use  of  this 
'  means  of  conducting'  those  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  dying  '  through  the  final  mo- 
ment,' it  were  better  for  the  next  generation 
that  the  discoverers  had  never  been  born. 
No  *  knowledge,  or  full  assent  of  friends,' 
in  our  opinion,  can  justify  such  a  practice." 

%*  We  must  also  strongly  express  our  dis- 
approbation of  the  extraordinary  proposi- 
:  torn  made  by  Dr.  Warren.  If  the  plan 
were  adopted  it  would  give  rise  to  the 
greatest  criminal  abuse.  It  is  the  law  in 
this  country,  that  whatever  accelerates  death 
causes  death,  and  a  practitioner  thus  using 
ether  vapour  might  find  himself  subjected 
:  to  a  charge  of  manslaughter.  g[e 
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rftfedtfsi  Eri*l«  as*  fincpcaat*. 


Carlisle,  Aa put  S. 


JViei  e»  a  cAevys  vf  U*-i**gktm-  jfcr 
ftwwbj  »yl«yw  Jsefsm  .IflfUAW 
*f  tk*  mommi. 

Vfn.  TftlT  hm  charged  with  the  man- 
slanchter  of  Wffliam  Hewitt,  8*  Farton, 
on  the  19th  of  June  hurt,  by  adnmiister- 
inr  to  Urn  •  eertaii  quantity  of  lobelia 
iiiflfitny,  mixed  with    w titer.  Prisoner 
pleaded  Hot  "Craflry . 
Mr.  Jakxs  and  Mr.  Hodobok  appeared 
for  the  prosecution,  and  Mr.  Sergeant 
TPixkibs  for  the  defence.   Witnesses,  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Sergeant  "Wilkin %  were 
ordered  to  leave  the  court. 

It  appeared,  from  the  statement  for  the 
prosecution,  that  prisoner  and  deceased 
were  fellow-workmen  at  an  iron-foundry. 
Deceased  was  25  years  of  age,  and  a  man 
of  good  health.  About  live  weeks  before 
this  occurrence  he  had  had  medical  attend- 
ance for  a  slight  gastric  disorder  of  a  tem- 
porary kind.  From  this  be  speedily  re- 
covered, and  was  engaged  at  hU  work  as 
a  founder  until  ■Wednesday,  the  19th  of 
June.  He  returned  home  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and,  it  seems,  complained 
of  heartburn  and  indigestion.  About  ten 
o'clock  that  evening,  the  prisoner  was  seen 
mixing  something  in  a  cup,  which  he  said 
was  lobelia.  The  deceased  was  at  the  time 
in  bed.  The  prisoner  gave  this  mixture 
twice  to  deceased,  and  in  about  half  an 
hour  it  produced  vomiting.  The  vomiting 
continued,  more  or  less,  from  that  time, 
until  the  deceased  died  on  Friday  after- 
soon  j  but  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
remission  of  the  symptoms  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  bo  that  deceased  was  able  to  get 
Hp  and  go  out.  The  deceased  had  no  con- 
vulsions or  fits  of  any  kind,  and  retained 
lus  senses  until  the  last.  The  colour  of 
the  matter  which  ho  vomited  was  green. 
■His  stomach  was  much  swollen.  On  Friday 
morning,  as  the  deceased  was  very  unwell, 
the  prisoner  was  sent  for.  He  came,  and 
gave  deceased  some  more  medicine,  the 
nature  of  which  was  unknown.  Deceased 
Subsequently  had  some  small  beer,  which 
had  been  fetched  from  a  neighbour's.  It 
■ppeared  that  he  bad  had  some  beer  on 
Thursday,  which  a  witness  described  as 
having  a  sharpish  taste.  He  also  had 
more  medicine  from  the  prisoner  on  that 
day.   In  fact,  ft  appears  that  he  had  been 


dosed  with  medicine  by  the  prisoner  from 
Wednesday  night  uaUl  Friday  moraiqg, 
when  ha  wa.  first,****  hy  Mr.  Hfltoa,« 
medical  pmctitiooex.  We  subjoin  taexue- 
dtcal  evidence;— 

John  Batmaau  Wilson  eTsmined  by  Mr. 
Hoooaos-rl  am  .*  .member  of  the  College 
of  Suamoas,.and  practise  at  Wbitehaven- 
I  attended,  deceased  about  aix  weeks  before 
his  death,  At  that  time  he  had  a  slight 
stomach  ewnplafart  which  is  generally  celled 
spasm,  produced  by  flatulency  and  wind 
on  the  etosaach.  Ipnssoribed  for  him  on 
that  occasion,  and  he  was  relieved  in  the 
course  of  half  an  hour.  I  saw  him  again 
pn  the  fallowing  morning,  and  he  was  so 
much  better  that  I  did  not  visit  him  again. 
He  appeared  to  be  a  .healthy  man.  On  the 
morning  of  Friday  the  22nd  of  June,  de- 
ceased's brother  earns  to  me,  requesthaj 
me  either  to  xiait  him  or  send  him  some- 
thing. I  sent  him  the  same  medicine 
which  I  had  previously  administered  to 
him,— namely,  two  doses  of  calomel,  the 
one  to  he  given  three  hours  after  the  other 
if  he  did  not  feel  nxhavod  From,  what  hie 
brother  said,  I  considered  he  was  suffering 
from  his  former  complaint.  I  got  a  friend 
to  go  that  morning  at  eight  o'clock  to  am 
him,  and  I  went  myself  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  Wbenlaawhimhewasia 
a  state  of  prostration.  He  was  oonsaioua, 
sadmongniawd  me,  end  held  out  his  hand 
to  gasp  mine.  From  bis  being  in  such  ,a 
reduced  state,  and  ham  being  two  miles 
from  my  residence,  I  ordered  a  little 
brandy  and  water,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting him  as  muon  as  I  could,  although 
I  knew  it  would  be  of  no  use,  as  he  was 
then  in  what  medical  men  call  the  sinking 
or  the  dying  state.  He  was  dead  when  I 
returned.  There  was  no  message  sent  me, 
and  I  returned  between  six  and  seven 
o'clock  to  make  further  inquiry,  and  ha 
was  dead  Fxom  the  symptoms  attending 
his  death  I  considered  he  died  mom  the 
effects  of  a  poisonous  substance.  I  form 
that  opinion  from  his  having  been  perfectly 
well  on  Wednesday,  before  he  had  some- 
thing given  to  him,  from  the  fact  of  death 
occurring  so  xapidb/,  and  from  what  his 
relatives  told  me.  I  visited  him  on  Men- 
day,  the  17th  June,  on  account  of  an 
accident  which  happened  to  his  finger. 
He  appeared  then  in  general  good  health. 
He  madeao  complaint,  nor  did  he  look  dL 
After  his  death  I  thought  that  further 
inquiry  should  be  instituted  I  made  a 
paii-wwiet*  of  the  deceased  Mr.  Thomp- 
son  assisted  muon  that  oocaaiop,  and  these 
were  present  two  other  gentlemen  The 
external  examination  of  the  body  demon- 
strated a  muscular  young  man..  On  re- 
moT«« -the -body  from  the  bad  to  the  table  • 
a  quantity  of  fluid  issued  from  the  mouth 
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containing  vegetable  matter,  which  had  a 
▼cry  sitokfy  odour.  A  portion  of  the"  floSd 
I  lelalued  for  further  wiffiiiihafTiVri  On 
opening  the  cheat' "we  fconcT  the  heart 
healthy;  The  lungs  wtrt  etmgeated  at  the 
poBtenor  part.  There  wait'  nYrthrflg-  else 
remarkable  abbnt'them  ;'Wt,'  on  opernng 
the  abdominal  cavity,  Wo  saw,  throogh.  the 
ooate  of' the  atOBiacbjh  eollefctton  of  ft 

in  ranbnn  parts  cf  the  bowels.  1*  was  a 
'dark  greenieh  powder.  '  His"  stomach  I  re-' 
moved?  for  more  minute  ettiHii  nation,  and 
•.portion  6f  the  bowels*  as  weft.'  In  ano- 
ther portion  of  the  bowels  I  found  small 
patches  of  Wt  xegttabte  powder,  wM'rtd- 
ne»*  under  Mete  patchei.  The  Hver  was 
pale,  and  What  we  caH'  flabby  or  soft.  The 
gall  -bladder  contained  8  quantity  of  dark 
and  thick  bile.  The  spleen  ana  pancreas 
presented  no  utmatntai  appearance.  The 
kidneys  looked  paler  than  usual,  but  in 
what  we  call  the  lower  portion',  and  in  each 
of  them,  two  drops  of  matter  were  found. 
On  examination  of  the  brain  there  was 
fbnnd  some  congestion,  but  not  more  fluid 
than  usual  in  the  Ten  to  lefts.  The  stomach 
and  a  portion  of  the  bowels  I  took  care  of 
■and  locked  by.  At  a  later  part  of  the 
evening,  with  the  other  gentlemen,  I  era- 
mined  the  stomach.  On  opening  it,  the 
same  disagreeable  sickly  nneU  issued  from 
it  The  stomach"  was  gtneratlif  inflamed', 
■and  there  were  patches  of  vegetable  matter, 
and  nnder  thete  there  wa*  a  trtwtf  rednt$*. 
A  portion  of the  bowel*  vrat  Hkewiee  found 
red.  There  was  also  the  same  smell,  though 
not  so  distinct,  as  hi  the  stomach.  I  ap- 
plied a  test  with  respect  to  this  vegetable 
matter.  I  used  nitric  acid;  which  produced 
a  reddish-brown  colour,  and  sulphuric 
acid,  which  produced  a  dark  brownish 
appearance.  These  two  together  go  to 
show  there  was  the  presence  of  vegetable 
matter. 1  They  have  been  recommended  as 
taste  for  lobelia,  but  they  are  tests  for  other 
Vegetable  matter,  and  I  dp  not  consider 
them  alone  suffleknt  teats  for  lobelia. 
Prom  the  tests  apphed,  and  taking  all  the 
•circumstances  into  consideration,  I  con- 
aider  that  deeeeated  died  from  the  effect*  of 
«  poieonout  irritant,  canting  inflammation 
of  the  ttomaeh.  I  have  seen  ft  powder 
catted  lobetta,  but  have  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  it.  It  has  a  peculiar  smell. 
The  tmell  which  tamed from  the  stomach 
aom  that  of  loaetia.  I  nurebaeed  lobelia 
that  evening,  and  then  I  round  that  it  had 
the  same  smell  aa  that  which  proeeededftom 
the)  stomach'  and  mouth  of  deccmeoT.  X' 
never  was  hi  the  prisoner's  company  except 
before  the  coroner  and'  magistrates.  Atom-  ' 
etnminmi  By  Mr.  Sergeant  WWUnt-^Sd 
not  reeofleet  that  I  ever  iiiffliiBisfraW' 
lohoHsJmtayfift.    I  know  it  9»  W  *ttt*rb* 


America.   It  is  used  extensively  there  in 
dangerous  doses.   Its  principal  use  is  as 
an  aasBtio.   T  may  pot  it  under  the  same 
class  of  smells  as  that  of  new- mown  hay. 
It  was  about  three  weeks  previous  to  the 
21st  df  June  that  aaaaiand .  injured  his, 
finger,  and  after  I  attended  him  lor  his 
stomach  complaint.''  Supposing  the  finger 
continued  to  suppurate  and  axnMt  proud 
flesh  up  till  the  tune.,  of  his  last  illness,  it 
would  not  indicate  an  impure  state  of  con- 
stitution.  Supposing  that  the  finger  was 
injured  a  month  before,  and  eesrtinued  to 
make  proud  flesh,  and  no  heafisg  process 
had  begun  at  the  time  of,  daathV-I  «ay 
again,  as.  I  value  my  reputation,  that  st 
would  not  argue  an  improper  state  of  the 
fluids.    The  healing  preoasa  generally  ocan- 
mencee  in  about  a  week  or  ton  day  a,  but 
this  case  did  welL   The  ooat  of  tjia.  sto- 
mach is  irritable  is  its  nature.   Spasm  is. 
created  by  an  inordinate  extension  or  con* 
traction  of  the  stomach.    Spasm,  is  the 
result  rather  than  the  cause.   Want  of 
proper  action  in  the  system  will  produce) 
wind  and  flatulency.  Indigestion  will  cause 
a  want  of  action  in  the  system.    I  never 
knew  a  case  of  indigestion  where  the  food, 
remained  in  the  stomach  untill  it  was  in  ft 
putrescent  state.   You  may  call  it  putres- 
cent sometimes,  when  it  is  a  while  in  the> 
stomach  without  being  digested.   I  never, 
saw  or  read  of  a  case  where  food  re- 
maining on  a  weakened  stomach  has  pro- 
duced all  the  irritating  consequences  of. 
vegetable  poison.  I  have  kuown  a  person  to 
die  of  Asiatic  cholera.   I  have  known  two., 
fatal  cases  of  British  cholera,  but  never  had" 
any  of  my  own.   When  persons  die  of 
British  cholera,  it  is  produced  by  irritation, 
of  the  stomach  and  bo  web.   Death  from.' 
such  a  cause  is  sometimes  sudden.  Sup-, 
peeing  I  had  known  nothing  of  lobelia,, 
and  had  not  known  that  deceased  had. 
taken  it,  I  would  have  attributed  bis  death, 
to  some  direct  irritant  applied  to  the 
stomach   Supposing  the  stomach  to  have 
been  for  ft  long  time  un emptied,  and  the . 
food  remaining  in  it  till  it  was  putrescent*, 
that  would  not  have  been  an  irritant  di- . 
rectly  applied  to  the  stomach,  for  there . 
would  have  been  purging  with  it.  The 
very  feet  of  constipation  of  the  bowels 
would  not  act  on  the  stomach  and  prevent 
purging :  inveterate  constipation,  however, 
would.   I  do  not  know  that  deceased  had 
no  motion  in  his  bowels  for  nearly  three 
days.    Re  had  a  motion  on  Wednesday.  I. 
know  this  by  questioninghis  brother  when, 
before  the  magistrates.  The  sdrcumstance , 
©f  the  gafl-bbSder  being /utt  of  dark  thick 
bile  indicated  that  there  hJa-TW  some 
obstruction  to^tfe^is)l4^M        «  We. 

jitA  iheMteaa^ 
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spread  as  it  should  bo,  irritation  pf  the/  i  him  labouring  under  the  influence  of 
moat  dreadful  kind^utbe  produced ;  but  I,  lobelia,  I  would  have  given  bim  an  emetic 
have  not  seen  or  beard  of  irritation  of  thai'  ifjbe  had  taken  ajarge  quantity.  Dyspepsia 
Kind  producing  .death.  I  found  some  pus  moans  disordered  digestion.  If  a  stomach 
in  the  kidneys.  '  The  kidneys  were  heal tpy. 
There1  Was  nothing  in  the  kidneys  but  that 
gtls: '%  indicated  fyflaromatiou.  Irritation 


will  produce  inflammation,  which  will  lead 
to  the  formation  or'  deposit  of  pus  in  the 
kidneys.  When  '^Thomas  Hewitt  came  to; 
me  he  told 'We'  his  brother's  stomach  was 
•welled  in  the  same  way  that  it  was,  when 
he  was  at  Whitehaven,  fly  Mr.  Hodgson 
~Tt  is  my  deemed  opinion  that  death  arose 
from  nothing  else  but  this  vegetable  matter 
which  had  produced  inflammation.  By 
Ait  Lor&*&ip^-l  have  never  administered 
lobelia  myself,  I  have^  however,  seen  it 
administered,  but  never  in  doses  exceeding 
from  ten  to  tweu tv  drops  when  in  the  form 
of  tincture,  It  has  been  used  in  cases  of 
aithmaj  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
vomiting  and  affording  relief  to  the  chest. 
.By  Wr  Serjeant  Wilkim—l  know  that 
Taylor  recommends,  eighteen  to  twenty 
grains  as'  a  dose. 

™  Wflliem  Richard  Hilton,  examined.  t»y 
Mr.  Hodgson— I  am  a  surgeon  at  White- 
haven. I  attended  deceased  about  half; 
pAst  nine  o"ciock  on'  the  morning  of1' the 
?lst  of  J imp.  When  T  got  there  he  was 
ceniptalning  of  a  bunung  pain.  There, 
was  a  good  deal  of  oranip  in  the  stomach 
and  severe  vomiting.  He  vomited  very 
frequently 'white  I  was  there.  Wial  he 
libmited  appeared  to  Ac  a  greenish  brown 
Apt  table  pouider,  '  In  consequence  of  what 
Ke  told  me  of  his  symptoms,  I' prescribed 
soda-  Water  to  be  taken  immediately  to  allay 
tfio  vomiting';  I  ordered  an  injection ;  I. 
prescribed  also  some  pills  the  effect  of  which 
was  to  relieve  vomiting,  from  whatever 
cause  It  proceeded.  I  was  present  at  the 
post-mortem  examination. ,  [Mr.  Serjeant 
Wilklns  said  that  it  would  not  be  necessary 
fbr  Mr.  Hodgson  to  go  into  the  post- 
mortem examination  with  the  witness.  He 
then  proceeded  with  the  crots-esaminalion 
<rf  Mr.1  Hlltori  :j-The  case  of  the  deceased 
was  ao£  attended  by  all  the  symptoms  of 
violent  cholera :  there  was  no  purging  in 
this  case  at  all  I  did  not  administer  the 
injection  and  blister,  but  I  believe  they 
were  administered.  After  the  administer- 
ing of  the  injection  I  did  not  see  the  con- 
tents of  deceased's  bowels.  ,1  would  not 
call  lobelia  a  pure  narcotic ;  it  is  a  nar- 
cotic*- irri  I  ant  poison  .  Lobelia  is  a  medi- 
cine very  much  used  in  the  tf nitcd  States 
of  America:  It  is  used  as  an  emetic  there. 
I  know  that  it  is  given  therein  larger 
doses  than  a  scruple «  it  is  given  in  dange- 
rous doses.  Twenty  drops  of  tincture  mH 
contain  about  two  grains  of  lobelia.  Sup- 
pling I  hid  visited  a  patient,  and  found 


labour,  u^der^  the  .'duties  it  has  to  perform 
for  some  time,  it  will  be  certainly  weakened 
,  in  fa  powers, ,'  The  stomach  is  not  as  irri- 
table as.  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  Without 
comparison.  Iff  is  exceedingly  irritable.  I 
have  been  ten  years  etydjipg  and  two 
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John  Thomson,  examined  by  Mr.  HODG- 
SON—I  ..am  a'  Member  of  'the  Collage  of 
Surgeons,  and  practise  at  Whitehaven.  I 
was  present  9$  the.  post-mortem  examiner 
tion  of  deceased  X  have  frequently  pre- 
scribed  lobeha.  ,  Cratf-examined  by  his. 
Lordship-^ In ,,  large ^  doses,  I  should  call 
lobehe  a  narcotico-UTitapt  poison.  It  is 
used  as,  medicine,  m. small  doses;  incases, 
of  asthma  it  is  used  as  an  anti-spasmodic  i 
it  is  also  given  as,  an  emetic.  From  what  X 
observed  at  the  post-mortem  examination, 
I  think  deceased  died  from  the  effects  of 
an  irritant  vegetable  poi-qn.  By  Mr.  Ser-» 
geant  .Tri7^a«-rX»obeUa  has  been  used 
here  for  some  years  in  small  doses:  ite 
nature. is. not  so  .well  understood  as  that  of 
other  medicines.  'I  know  there  are  some 
very  eminent  medical  men  in  America.-  I 
have  heard  that  lobelia  is  commonly  used 
there  in  large  doses,  I  found,  at  the  post* 
mortem  examination,  that  the  internal  coat 
of  the  stomach  was  a  good  deal  inflamed ; 
in  this'  case,  the  inflammation  was  not 
produced .  by  the  deranged  state  of  the 
stomach.  {Supposing  the  stomach  to  have 
contained*  food  for  some  time  in  an  impure 
state,  inflammation  wquld  have  been  pro^ 
duced^  but  not  such,  as  in  this  case,  where 
it  was  in  patches.  .  I  have  got  none  of  the 
stomach  now :  by  this  time  it  will  be  de- 
composed. I  did  not  think  it  was  neces- 
sary to  preserve  any  of  the  vegetable  mat- 
ter, fly  Mr.  /fa/yjoa-fl/obehe  is  a  most 
dangerous  medicine.  Bp  «"  Lordship — It 
has  a  peculiar'  smelt  I  have  felt  the 
smell  of  what  is  sold  in  the  shops  as  lobelia, 
and  the  smell  which  issued  from  the 
stomach  of  the  deceased  was .  the  same.  . 

Richard  William  Broster,  examined  by 
Mr.  Hodgson— I  am  a  surgeon  at  White- 
haven, and  attended  thepost-mortem  exa- 
mination of  William .  Hewitt.  From  the 
symptoms  I  observed  on  that,  occasion,  I 
consider  deceased  died  from  inflammation 
of  the  stomach.  '  I  would  consider  it  was 
caused  by  what  was,  found  in  the  stomach, 
I  believe  it  was  lobelia,  I  never  .had  any- 
thing to  do  with  lobelia  myself.  I  consider 
lobelia  to  be  an  irritant :  I  would  designate 
it  a  narootico-irritant.  I  consider  it  a  da»t 
geflous  medicine. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Wuumre  then  addressed 
the  jury  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner.  He 
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Mid  it  to  ft  fortunate  thine  for  the  pri- 
■oner,  who  was  as "  respectable :  arid  re- 
spected a  young  man  as  etiaiedin  this' 
country,  that  he  was  not  to  be  tried  by 
member*  of  a  profittfoti  vMtoere  always 
aroused  by  anything  whidk  threatened  to.' 
interfere  with  their*  broftU 'of  their  preju- 
dices. It  was  a  matter  of  history,  and. he 
said  it  advisedly,  and  begged  the  attention 
of  the  jury  to  the  fact,  that  the  medical 
world' had  done  mote  to  impede  the  progress 
of  medical  science  than  all  the  reft  of  the 
world'  put  thy etfter.  It  ^as  a'remaii&ble 
fret  that  the  greatest  men  which  the  medi- 
cal world  had  ever  produced /had,  in  their 
day  and  generation,  "been  persecuted  and 
scandalised  when  they  dared  to  stand  out 
from  the  beaten  track  of  the  profession. 
They  had  been  told  that  jsiX  was  simply 
a  man  who  wrought  in  a  foundry,  as  if  that 
were  to  be  urged  as  a  reproach  against  him. 
It  was  a  notorious  fact  that  the  man  who 
had  made  the  greatest  discovery  of  the  age 
in  medical  science  wot  a  blacksmith  in  Ger- 
many—the author  of  hydropathy  was 
Pnesnita,  and  he  hoped  to  see  the  day 
when  hydropathy  would  be  Jully  carried 
out.  They  had  it  in  evidence  that  this 
medicine,  called  lobeUaLWas  making  rapid 
progress*  in  America.  There,  where  they 
had  first-rate  medical  still,  it  was  becoming 
general  and  universal  in  its  application. 
And  who  were  the  men  to  call  it  a  dange- 
rous medicine — who  were  the  men  to  im- 

Sugn  its  effects  ?  In  this  evidence,  which 
i  was  shocking  and  revolting  to  contem- 
plate, an  attempt  was  made  to  convict  the 
prisoner  of  felony  on  the  evidence  of  men 
Who  knew  no  more  about  lobelia  than  any 
one  of  the  jury;  The  gentleman  who  had 
been  last  examined  had  never  used  it  in  his 
life.  One  had  seen  it  administered  by 
others,  but  had  never  administered  it  him- 
self; and  the  first  gentleman  (Mr.  Wilson) 
said  he  was  not  likely  to  run  the  risk  of 
poisoning  his  fellow  men  by  usingit.  Not 
one  of  them  had  described  it.  What  had 
they  learned  from  these  four  medical  gen- 
tlemen that  they  did  not  know  before? 
They  had  said  that  lobelia  was  used  in  dan- 
gerous doses  in  America.  How  did  they 
know  that  ?  They  had  never  tried  the  ex- 
periment. The  medical  doings  in  America 
were  as  well  known  in  this  country  as  were 
the  legal,  commercial,  and  philosophical 
doings  of  America  j  and  why,  therefore, 
"had  they  never  heard  of  this  before  ?  When 
a  man  prescribed  four  grains  of  calomel  he 
did  it  on  the  authority  of  experience— he 
cud  it  on  the  authority  of  some  oases  stated 


*  It  it  making  "a  rapid  profress,M<  bat  not  hi 
the  sense  implied  tyr  the  learnett  MfcfeaWT.  -ifi 
"  progress"  is  ia  the  hands  of  qaadkavtoaiw  in 
fjdudnf  the  avnher  of  tftc  wpalaflan  -*jto. 


in  the  medical  world,.  .  Almost  everything 
done  ,in  the  medical  world  was  based  o$ 
precedent' :  the  men  did .  Pot  think  fox 
themselves,:  they,  'learned  the  uses  of  the 
Various  medicines  from  then-  books :  their 
phartqacopoaiaa i  tpl3  them  .that  ,  the  use  of 
such  and  such  medicines ,  were  proper  in. 
sjuch'and  such  cases,  and' they  shaped  their, 
course  accordingly.  .And  what  bad  thia 
man  done  more?  There  was  his  authority. 
He  said— "J  fetch,  M^Wilso^  .the  man. 
whb  institutes  this  proaecutipn,  and  Mr. 
Wilson  himself  tells  you  that  •  in  America 
it  is  largely  used,  and  that  in  what  he  calls 
dangerous  doses.  Jf  it  was  attended  with 
such  very  great  danger  in  America,  why  did. 
they  hot  bear  of  its  being  productive  ox 
mischief?  Let  them,  however,  take  a  short 
history  of  the  case  itself.  Let  them  look 
at  the  position  of  the  prisoner  and  deceased* 
They  were  on  friendly  terms  witb  each  other. 
Deceased  had  gone  to  the  prisoner—  the  pri* 
soner  had  hot;  obtruded  himself  on  deceased, 
The  father,  t brother,,  and  sister,  said  thai 
he  became,  sick  within  half  an  hour '  after 
the  prisoner  first  gave  him  the  lobelia,  and 
that  he  continued  soup  fill  the  time  of.  his 
death.,  That  could  not  be  if  they  believed 
the  father  possessed  the  feelings  of  a  father. 
If  he  had  thought  that  the  prisoner  had 
given  him  anything  wrong,  why  did  he 
send  for  him  again?  Th?  prisoner  bad 
been  most  attentive  to  him— bad  been  with 
him  on  one  occasion  for  three  hours— had 
gone  when  sent  for  during  the  night,  and 
not  a  farthing  was  he  to  get  for  his  trouble. 
If  be  had  asked  the  medical  men  sepa- 
rately what  they  would  have  given  deceased] 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  waa 
placed,  he  laid  his  life  to  a  shilling  that 
every  one  of  them  would  have  given,  a  dif- 
ferent prescription.  It  would  be  best  for 
society  if  post-mortem  examinations  were 
more  frequently  held;  and  be  took  it  fo? 
granted  that  if  some  of  these  gentlemen 
were  subject  to  post-mortem  examinations) 
the  result  would  not  be  very  much  to  their 
credit.  Six  weeks  before  this  death  bap? 
pened  deceased  had  cramp,  as  it  was 
called,  in  the  stomach,  which  produced 
those  spasms  the  medical  men  said  were 
the  result  of  wind  and  flatulency.  But 
what  produced  wind  and  flatulency?  If 
indigestible  food  were  allowed  to  remain, 
on  the  stomach,  fermentation  ensued,  and 
impure  gases  arose,  and, the  stomach  be- 
came subject  to  spasms  or  cramp,  and  thai 
was  not  onfrequently  followed,  fcy;  death. 
He  took  it  on  him  to  sej,  lKsJ  e\§^erfe^t 
stomach  wmd 
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yntnwent;  and  hence  the  oompantfive 
•added  death  of  this  num.  A  man's  food  i 
would  often  be  fait  poison  if  h&  digestive 
organs  were  not  in  a'  proper  and  healthy  1 
oonriitiom.  A  tobatw  wotUd  poison  a  man 
—not  that  the  lobster  itself  W«s  poison, 
but  thaVsamaiafaig  on  the  stomach  undi- 
gested, it  Would  in  a  short  tune' be  produc- 
trraof  all  tsw 'oonaoquMOM  of  -poison,  from  ' 
the  fmpmre  mud  putrsmcent  state  to  which 
it  mutt  become  reduced.  They  had  many 
instances  «on  MMd  <rf  persons  dying  from 
the  effects  of  wnstapation,  prodtteed  by  the 
overloading  of  tile  stomach.  And  what 
sridenae  was  there,  from  The  beginning 
to  the  end 'of  this  case,  to  make  them 
behove  that  'the  death  of  this  man 
did  not  ensue  from  a  similar  cause? 
He  naked  Mr.  Wilson  why  he  did  toot  bring 
some  lobeha  here — nay,  why  did  he  not 
bring  some  of  that  vegetable  powder  found 
in  deceased's  stomach?  " It  was  not  ne- 
cessary." Not  necessary  1  Why,  the  jury 
wen  called  upon  to  decide  a  natter  mate- 
rially affecting  the  character  and  happiness 
of  a  fallow -creature— a  man  accused  of 
felony,  and  yet  Mr.  Wilson  did  not  think 
it  -worth  while!  I>id  he  think  the  jury 
wees  going  to  take  for  granted  all  he  said? 
Usay  had  no  respect  of  person* ;  they ' 
sought  to  get  at  the  truth ;  and  it  was 
necessary  they  should  hare  all  that  could 
assist  them  m  getting  at  the  truth.  He 
naked  again,  what  evidence  was  there  that, 
except  upon  one  occasion,  the  prisoner 
ewer  administered  lobelia  to  the  deceased 
at  all  P  The  only  evidence  they  had  was, 
that  he  gave  two  dons  on  Wednesday  night 
aittM  a  quarter  of  mm  hour  of  each  other; 
there  was  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  that  he 

Sre  any  after.  How  much  was  given? 
le  grain,  two  grama,  three  grains  P— a 
epoonfal,  or  a  drachm?'  They  did  not 
know;  there  was  no  evidence.  He  asked 
one  of  the  medical  men  this:  "Suppose 
you  had  come  to  this  patient,  and  found 
Mm  labouring  under  the  influence  of  lobelia, 
what  would  you  have  done  P"  He  said — 
and  he  prayed  the  jury's  attention  to  this— 
**I  would  have  given  him  an  emetic  if  I 
had  thought  H  had  been  too  large  a  dose." 
Clearly  he  did  not  think  he  had  had  too 
large  a  dose  of  lobeha,  because  he  did  not 
give  him  an  emetic.  "But  if  you  had 
given  turn  an  emetic,  what  would  it  have 
been  fcrP*  ••Why,  to  make  him  sick." 
*What  would  have  been  the  effect  of 
making  him  sick?"  **To  throw  up  the 
contents  of  the  stomach."  Ah!  hut  those 
people  said  there  was  no  occasion  for  that, 
because  the  man  had  been  sick  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  If,  then,  no  lobelia  had  been 
given  to  this  man  for  twelve  Hours  before 
his  death,  and  during  that  time  he  was 
constantly  sick  and  throwing  off  the  con- 


tents of  his  stomach,  how  happened  it  that 
any  lobelia  wat  afterwards  found  In  hit 
stomach  at  all  t  But  he  took  a  basin  of 
cold  sour  small  "beer  that  morning.  The 
jury  all  looked  like  healthy  men;  but 
would  any  one  tell  him  whether  he  would 
venture  to  take  a  basin  of  cold  sour  8  mall . 
beer  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or,  if" 
he  63d,  whether  he  would  not  expect 
spasms,  cramp  m  the  stomach,  and  other" 
violent  symptoms'  that  showed  themselves , 
in  the'  deceased's  case?  Again,  he  reminded 
them  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  show 
that  after  Wednesday  night  deceased  took 
one  grain  of  lobelia  mtp  his  stomach,  and 
none  to  show  how  mucb  he  took  on  Wed- 
nesday night,  or  whether  it  was  a  dan- 
gerous dose;  btiides,  not  one  particle  of 
what  he  did  take  would  be  left  in  hit  tto- 
mach  if  vomiting  produced  the  effect  that 
the  med-cat  gentleman  said  it  did.  What 
did  they  find  in  the  stomach?  "Some 
vegetable  matter."  "Was  it  poisonous?"* 
"They  did  not  know."  Potatoes,  greens, 
onions,  were  vegetables ;  they  could  not 
tell  whether  it  was  any  of  these.  All  they 
knew  was,  it  was  *  vegetable  matter,"  ana 
that  under  it,  in  some  parts  of  the  stomach, 
were  signs  of  irritation.  Whether  it  was 
lobelia,  or  whether  it  was  decomposed 
vegetable  matter,  lodged  in  the  stomach 
from  imperfect  digestion,  none  could  tell.(P) 
Again,  what  was  deceased's  treatment  r 
What  was  his  complaint  ?  Spasms.  What 
was  lobelia?  An  anti-spasmodic.  What 
besides?  He  complained  of  heartburn j 
that  came  from  indigestion,  from  the  sto- 
mach being  oppressed  and  loaded.  Com- 
mon sense  taught  them  that  the  remedy 
for  that  was  to  unload  the  stomach.  The 
doctors  admitted  that  lobelia  was  an  emetic, 
and  given  in  America  in  large  doses  by, 
medical  men.  Why,  then,  the  thing  to  be 
done  wat  the  very  thing  that  wat  done  »» 
this  cote.  Another  circumstance :  the  gall- 
bladder contained,  when  the  body  was 
opened,  a  quantity  of  thick  black  bile.  He 
asked  Mr.  Wilson — "How  long,  in  your 
opinion,  was  that  bile  undisturbed  ?** 
"Eighteen  hours,"  was  his  reply.  ** How 
long,  in  your  opinion  ?"  he  asked  another 
young  gentleman.  "Three  or  four  days." 
He  took  it  upon  him  to  say  the  latter  was 
more  correct.  Well,  then,  n,  after  all  their 
remedies,  their  calomel,  their  injections, 
their  hot  applications,  the  gall-bladder  was 
so  inert,  what  stronger  proof  could  he  have 
of  an  impaired  digestion  and  want  of 
power  of  relieving  the  body  of  its  feculent 
contents  P  What  was  the  use  of  the  gall  ? 
To  promote,  by  lubrication,  the  motion^  of 
the  intestines.  If  a  man  had  no  motion 
for  twenty-four  hours,  or  more,  could  they 
wonder  at  pain,  or  even  spasms,  ensuing  P 
And  could  they  wonder  that  much  reliance 
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oeald  not  be  place*  upo*  geailaincn  who 
diSeral  »  much,  dm  raying  tnghtaen  hour*, 
and  another  there  or  four  daps,  *y  thee* 
who.  had  bMB  behind,  the  aseaes,  and  knew 
■craetbing  of  the  pnbmam  itself  P  On* 
bmJwI  gentleman  told  tea  flat,  with, 
the  exception  of  purgmg»  deceased  exhi- 
bited all  (he  syaiptom*  of  oholer*.  Why, 
fir  eastncr  «/ purging  might  kava  produced 
ail  tka  tympionm  ten.  Let  them  look  at 
it  mechanically.  After  maafirarfion,  the 
food  paaaed  into  tha  stomach  5  the  csmtents 
of  tha  stomach  must  hare  free  secea* to  the 
bowels;  if  in. the  bowels  stoppage  takes 
place,  a  check  ensues  on  the  stomach,  tha 
bowels  act  upon  it  sympathetically,  and 
produce  aaaet  and  increased  dmmee ;  and 
fit  the  stomach  be  allowed  to  retain  ita  con- 
tents, a  sickly  imall  will  ensue,  if  the 
jury  had  ever  laboured  under  incbgestion, 
tbay  muet  remember  how  their  moafeha 
tasted,  and  hoar  tha  edges  of  their  lip* 
sometime*  grew  sore.  The  month  itself 
aaauthnea  became  oloerated  from  the  same 
cause.  They  had  seen  how  children  fre- 
quently suffered  from  their  foolish  parents 
giving  them  improper  food.  Men  ware 
bos  "children  of  a  larger  growth  v"  if  they 
indulged  themselves  in  the  seme  way,  the, 
same  effect  i  would  be  produced. 

Ha  had,  he  thought  now  gone  ares  eVL 
th»  frets  of  tha  case:  he  came  now  to  the 
law.  The  opinion  of  one  learned  judge 
had  been,  quoted :  he  would  quote  another^ 
La  the  oaee  of  the  Queen  a.  Wmterbottonv 
at  last  Liverpool  assizes,  before  Baron 
AJderton,  that  learned  judge  asm,  "  Tha 
qwntianfor  Ike  jury  to  conmder  toot,  whe- 
ther tkm  primer  had  dona  what  kt  com- 
aidered  mott  advoalageom  for  tht  neavtrp 
of  the  patient  t  if  kt  had  dm*  to.  he  ought 
not  /a  be  dtclared  guilt*  of  mami  amghttr* 
Unices  the  prosecutor  (oonthmed  Ins  lord- 
ship)  made  it  plain  that  the  prisoner  was 
not  dot  ay  kit  hmi,  there  waa  an  end  of  the 
case:  and  if  people  employed  unqualified 
persons  to  dispense  aaanrinea,  they  thern- 
sekfee  must  take  the  consequences.  Now 
that,  he  (Sergeant  Wilkina)  submitted,  waa 
good  lam.  There  waa  no  law  to  prevent 
any  one  practising;  and  this  case  wa*  not, 
aa  be*  learned  friend  had  suggested,  oaa  hi 
which  medical  attendance  was  at  hand, 
and  the  prisoner  obtruded  hunaasf  on  the 
patient,  and  so  excluded  prcfamioiisl  at- 
tendance, but  an*  in  which  the  prisoner 
had  bean  united  by  both  the  defamed  and 
hiafathar.  Would  any  one  doubt  that  the 
young-  man  did  what  h*  caneairad  to  be 
right  and  best  under  tha  earaimetaoosa, 
and  that  the  result  earn*  net  rsVe«p*  amy 
gram  mgligmet  or  wamt  of  proper  care  o* 
at*  part?  He  waa  a  friend  of  the  da- 
ceased,  and  had  every  desire  to  s*v*  him. 
He  stand  high  hi  his  p»iti*n  of  Kfr, 


WaV 


haafaaj  brodVa  ym*» in  hie 

play,  with-  a  .  character 
ummaea#iUible>,**d  he  {Mr. 
3una)  did  hope,  and  trust  that  they 
feel  themaeisa*'  justified  an  saying 
tnmawa*a»miMh,  doubt  and.,  rViaVwltwhe.. 
|thts  aaaOf  and  the  pcesibilieic*  aa*d .  peoban. 
ibuiUee-  leant  m  *>  many  dareetiona,  thaft; 
tuey  could  not  eoaviet  the  aeouaad  a*  oem* 
aeieatwm  men,  hermg-  a.  regard  aa  ahaar 
own  intawt.and  that  of  other*. 

His  LoanuuF  than  charge  i  the  jmry. 
Th*  prisoner,  he  said,,  was  so  suae  a»  of  saany 
elaughteu,  by  having  sdmiiaatsrsdi  aa  than 
deceased  a  eertaia  quantity  of  •  nssnomv 
drug  called  lobelia*. by  timed****  etweuam 
death  wa*  said  to  bare  ensued;  Svm, 
whatever  might  ha  the  resuit  of  this  a*»- 
quiry,,  he  frit  himself  caned  upaavaa- juataaa 
to  the  pan  nner,  to  aagr  that  the**  warn  ma 
i  moots  two  whatever  on  his  naatama.  Hkc 
feelings  toward*  the  deceased  asamed  tar 
have  beea  of  the  very  hast  end  most  fricndaw 
kiadj  he  acted  quit*  gmiiiKoaaly,  aam 
with  a  view,  a*  h*  said,  to  do  hhn  -good. 
Bo  far,  Uiarefore,  thtrt 
vhataatr  «a>  tha  pritamr't  mmdmm, 
the  law,  as  he  understood  it,  was  tkm, 
if  an  ignorant  and  nnatttfid  peasest  under- 
took oatmmtariig,  and-  laiaarel  aaatsadpy 
where  competent .  modieal  aeakaaaae  eeneaV 
be  procured,  to  adrnwater  drape  of  at  pair, 
turnout  or  damgaramt  mdmr*,  and  weaam-' 
required  the  greatest  caution,  and -skilkhni 
their  use,  and  the  patient  should  dir-nt 
consequenoe  of  the  iraereai  and  asaaagati 
use  of  such  drug,  the  party  who  aaaaiaan* 
tered  that  drug  did  so  at  havawa  risk,  and. 
would  be  guilty  of  naasahmejbtar,  net  warn 
standing  that  he  KUnvaHtered  U,  " 
that  it  would  turn  out  to  ha 
Now,  in  this  case  a  great  qi 
their  consideration  was,  whether  they  were 
perfectly  satisfied  that  the  deceased  died  of 
lobelia  P  because  if  they  were  not  satisfied 
of  that,  the  mat  of  the  case  need  not 
be  considered,  the  charge  being  that  he 
died  of  that  noxious  drug  as  administered 
by  the  prisoner.  Should  they  be  of  opi- 
nion that  he  did  die  of  lobelia,  the  question 
would  then  be  whether  the  prisoner  at  the 
baq  m  adariamtarhaj  that  lobelia,  edmhna 
tered  it,  under  the  ehsnmstaneiio,  igmr- 
mneVy,  presumptuously,  imaktffiilb/,  andf 
witheu*  that  due  care  and  caution  whiew 
one  waa  required  to  act  with  we** 
"  to  deal  with  em*  drag*  New, 
tharaVug  called  letjehe  anpearad  to  be  but 
ktshr  known  in  England  amtal  hweiy  ha- 
deed,  it  was  not  very  much  known  newt 
It  war  said  to  be  excessively  seed  air 
ajnrrie*,  end  m  hwger  dassa  sfca  hi  Mng* 
kmd.  Uwma»ue*mi:*ghu*lby  reguhar 
amdami  praatWonam  a*  an 
and  also  as  an 
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■were  mob.  aa  had  induced  the  scientific 
world  to  aims  tie  among  what  ware  called 
the  narowtonwrntant  poisons.  When  ad,- 
nnmidered  in  hwge  .do»av«ad  im- 
proper oiroumetaaeaej  the  «*»**  of  these 
amjfB  w»:a«ph  m  many  ■  persona  warn 
nwahla  to  enaVvar  Masay  drug**  wan  in 
the  moatiocnnoai  usa,  wane,  when  given  in 
krga  dosea^  and  under  iatproper  rinwuav 
rtaenfn,  moyt-  duwUj  poison*.  Henee  the 
aUll  and  caer  leajnaaA  in  administering 
tbent.  tjfaw.iths)  prisoner  a*  the  bar  did 
nnt  pro&as  the  pw^ce.of  medwinoi  He 
WB»«mnlojad<m  afetmtfay,  and  i  war  e  fet- 
lew*  awkiuait  wish  deceased,  Oatfce  whole, 
taw  jndge  seemed  favourably  impressed 
toward*  thari-paaonfirv  ead  concluded  by. 
again'  putting  the  question:  before  the  jury: 
-awriai  ►whether  ;thay  ware  satisfied,  upon 
the  srHaean,  that  the-prisoner  died  from 
mtaral  canaea,  as  siuftfvf  <m,  however  pro- 
dnaad,  as  by  the  undue,  huuroper,  careless, 
and.  ignorant- j  adajjnjstBatsap  to  him  of 
kbeha  by  the  priaonerP  If  aatiafied  that 
ha  died  wool  the  hater  cans*  they  would 
find  htm  guilty  »  but  if  they  wore  aatiafied 
ha  diad  from  natural  ceases,  they  would 

«"a00llltf  klttl .  t 

-The  jury. than. waarad,  and  returned  in 
abont  tern,  mmiittw  with  a  verdict,  of-  dftt 
OmUif.  On  the  fnnvnari  pronouncing  the 
verdict,  a  murmur  of  satisfaction  arose  in 
the  oonrty  winch  the  onurt  officer  imme- 
diately aupprewed. 

,  Oe  diaflbarging  the  prisoner,  the  judge 
remarked  that  Whatever-  might  have,  hem 
the  result  in  this  instance,  the  motives  of 
tne  priaoner  had  been  perfectly  good,  though 
*  w*»  to  be  hoped  that  all  parties  of  id 
sufficient  edaeatidtfitad  afeffl  would  for  the 
foture  be  eautioue  how  they  dealt  with  aueh 
drag*  aa  this. 


(fforrc»»omjfnc*. 


.    ON  THE  NATURAL  PBBIOD  OP  TTTBBO- 
GKSTATIUK. 

-Bib,— On  Jan.  8ft  you  published  my 
assort  of  e  eaaa  in  which  the  secretion  ef 
aatth  had  oeennred  at  am  unneuaUy  early 
period  of  pregnancy-  The  sequel  of  this 
oaae  aaey  not  prove  nnintereotiag,  throwing 
•erne  lights  ae  it  reams  to  me^  on  question* 
not  altogether  resolved  as  yet,  if  indeed 
thay  are  capable  of  solution  by  our  limited, 
leaaemng  noweae. 

The  subject  of-  the  report  alluded  to  .we* 
after  a  very  short  and  eaav  labour  delivered 
of  twina-oo  the  8th  de*  oC  May,  1850,  The 
children  were  and  stfll  are  both,  fine  and 
healthy  infants. 


.  Wow.supposing  that  conception  did  really 
taheplaceonthelath  of  August,  1849,  —and 
I  need  not  enter  into  my  reasons  for  accre- 
diting, M.  F.'b  statements,  which  are  dev 
tailed  in  my  former  communication, — it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  period  of  utero-' 
gestation  exactly  corresponded  with  that' 
which  is  now  generally  looked  on  as  it* 
average  duration, — i.  e.  nine  lunar  months 
of  30  days  each,  or  270  days,  including,  as' 
ia  usual,  the  first  and  last  days  of  preg- 
nancy, or  those  of  conception  and  deMvery.' 

Again,  when  a  healthy  young  woman  is, 
in  her  first  confinement,  delivered  after  a 
natural  labour,  it  is  not  unfair  to  argue 
that  the  duration  of  her  pregnancy  was  of 
average  length;  the  less  so  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  time  when  quickening 
took  place  is  in  a  most  unsuspicious  manner* 
fixed  for  a  period  anterior  to  delivery  by  28 
weeks  and  a  half,  "  Quam  proxime"  (vide 
No.  for  Jan.  26, 1880,  p.  145),  which,  with 
16  weeks,  the  interval  from  conception  to 
quickening,  generally  allowed  as  a  fair  ave- 
rage, make  38  weeks  and  4'  days,  or  the 
above  average  duration  of  natural  preg- 
nancy. Thus  I  conceive  the  chain  of  res* 
soiling  becomes  the  more  strengthened  by 
the  mutual  fitness  of  its  links  to  each  other  • 
and  what,  on  the  27th  of  Dec.  1849,  was 
merely  a  very  probable  assumption,  may 
now  be  looked  on  as  an  established 
fact  j  and  we  may  give  full  credence  to  her 
statement,  that  on  Sunday,  the  12th  of 
August,  1849,  she  being  in  expectation  of  the 
catamenial  flux  on  that  day,  allowed  the 
approaches  of  her  lover,  not  absolutely  for 
the  first  time,  but  for  the  first  time  since 
many  months  ;  (hat  coitus,  notwithstand- 
ing the  menses  appeared  and  lasted  their 
usual  time  (with  her)  till  the  15th  or 
Lady-day,  which,  being  a  great'  holiday, 
served  with  her  as  an  epoch  from  which  to 
count.  Eh  pauant,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  thia  gains  additional  •probability  from 
the  fact  that,  while  she  is  a  Roman  (Mholio, 
her  seducer  is  a  Protestant,  and  thus  Sun- 
day was  tin  only  day  on  winch  they  weae 
both  likely  to  be  at  liberty  in  the  early  part 
of  the  day,  when  intercourse  is  stated  to 
hare  occurred.  That  a  day  or  two  before 
the  1st  ot  December  the  train  of  symptoms 
usually  existing  before  the  uterus  rises  out 
of  the  pelvis,  had,  in  a  rather  sudden 
manner,  been  considerably  relieved,  and  in 
fine,  that  on  the  8th  of  -  January,  1850,  she 
actually  was,  aa  every  thins  considered  she 
was  pronounced  to  be,  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  21st  week  of  pregnancy,  It  now  re- 
mains to  be  considered  whether  any  addi- 
tional evidence  can  be  offered  in  support  of 
the  fluid  secreted  by  the  mammary  glands 
at  this  early  period  and  in  abundance, 
being  bona  fide  milk. 

Upon  thia  I  may  remark,  that  having 
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.since  Jbat  time  became  much  more  familiar 
■with  the  use  of  the  .microscope,' and ['having 
examined  the'milk  of  women,  nursing,  and. 
at  very  different  periqds.'after-.delwejy^  J 
am  prepared'  to  assert ibat  it  was  not  only,' 
real  nujk,,  but  a  millf  'verjjich ^0}^ 'glo- 
bules; in vfi*ctj>  veiy'creanjy  milt.  r 
;  .Tlje.  only,'  arcunjffyince.  that"  seemed  to 
throw  a  doubt  on  it's  real  fiature  was  the 
fact  of  its  showing  t/L  «c.j<f  reaction  s6(soon 
after  ii  w^s.  taken  j^ni  )he  breast.  On 
this'  .'pofnt  I  have  to  remark  tha^' shortly 
after  .the.  datje  oj(  that,  observation,  ^attd;  in 
c^nflequen'cp^rmjr,  attention  being  drawn 
to  the  subject.  £mef,  with  a  case.ip  wmon^ 
m  a  remarkably  heAlthy  woman,  and,  a  fine 
nurse,  we  milk  was^tuafly  and  eiUrgeti- 
Cfl//^  acid  at  "ttik  brtatt,  reddening  hfmus 
toper  instantly,  on  being  milked  imme- 
diately on  it.  ,  This  woman  had  been 
nursing  for  the  long  period  of  two  Jears 
and  about  six  weeks ;  still  both  she  and  her 
nursling  were  in  .good  health,  I  have 
lately  met  with  a  case  in  which,  in  a  young 
and  healthy,  woman  (a  well-fed  person  too) 
in.  whom,  seven  days  atten  her  second  con- 
finement, the  milk  at  the  breast  w»  tearcely 
alkaline  ftis  so  marked  in  my  note-book), 
in  three-quarters  of  an  hour  it  was  heut>  al ; 
and  in  two  hours  after  it  was  drawn  it  was 
faintly  add.  This  was  a  very  rich  creamy 
milk,  and  under  the  microscope  reminded 
me  strongly  of  that  of  J£.  T1.,  which  was 
the  first  human  muk  X  had  ever  examined 
in  this  way :  indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  tliink 
that  further  observation  may  furnish  some 
not  merely  solitary  exceptions  to  the  gene- 
rally received  maxim  that  human  muk  is, 
when  freshly  taken,  always  alkaline. 

Yon  will  u*e  your  own  discretion  in  in- 
serting or  not  the  above  observations,  and 
believe  me  to  be, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

J.  I.  Tkateb. 

Datiow,  <m«o*s  Csanty, 
Aagnat  .16,  i860. 


iUrtkal  Intelligence. 


1HS  KAmqma  »8T5xtjts  jjtd  the  society 

OJ  APOTHECABIS4- 

Ths  Committee  of  the  Council  of  the 
National  Institute  have  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing resolution':— *1.  That  this.  Com- 
ipittee,  having  considered  the  propositions 
contained  in  the  letter  from  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries  to  the  I^ight  Honourable  Sif 
George  Grey,  fcart.,  for  altering  the;  A!p& 
thecaries'  Act  of  1846,  hereby  declare,  tyat 


they  cannot  support  any  scheme  for  regu- 
lating'* the  education  'and  conducting  the 
.examuiflAkmB-of  tQa'genemI  prartradnei*' 
J in-'meoidme,  saigBryt  and  mjdmtary,  which 
is''ifacom^*etfe,  ar,-wtaiehrd«eB  abb  embreoe 
aft  tfce  braWehe*  of  edeas*Htanand  prsatpoe- 
Msmettty  -ft*,  the"«mceantrtqasrtsnneiie*{o£ 
(the  tfuttesf of' bentmV praetshnu  anany.i*: 
'  partic&tsiy  >ttie  /fc)swimrtte»  >*epadiMe,  thai 
reOt&Mhag  fit  'either-  brfithfe  «i*ang:iin*i- 
t«rttot»'(»i  they  have,  lotbertoi  ttwenU- 
blisfaMene  «t<any  aew:tsrt.tsataon)ithat  is 
not  bas*d  upoavthe  inutjr  ofimedieine  «od> 
B«s%eryV'«aNt''vrBiehf  ito.tfap  ^dtioatjan  aad- 
exaranaeieni  for  admission  ihtesuHiimsti*- 
tntiotf  (whioh  ik!aan"-nheiKi«di  1  to  roofer  a' 
title  to  1  practise)'  does '  abb  1  embrace  ail  tae 
brtnchfe* 1  both  lo£  madininiarfand '  tur  try.' 
a-That/tha  wkmt  (rfpraper  an*horit/r  to> 
rtramiuft  in  '6m^oij  »hiayfit  all  tirnan  anns 
the  Act  of  1816,  operated  p«jucustady  nponr 
the  yraainiatfons  instituted'  by- the  ttoolsty; 
of  Apothecarw»i  and  tfaatiiUsv6omniistear 
uneqirivooahy  ccmdemm  any  proposdaonitOB 
alter  that  Act  whabh  doer'aot  embracer «n! 
amendment  in  tins  ossHritial'  point.  That! 
Wit)  unity  of  mediotnfe  and  surgsry  has  bean- 
tto  #anc*ueki>n^pimenTfe.  of  law  National* 
Association  and  of  the  National  Institute^ 
and  has  '  been  1  oetaasstentty '  •adhered'  Ito 
tfcr6ugnont.j  and  that,  without  qu«wticaaia£ 
the'  right  of.  the  existing  isstatutions'  i» 
retam  their  special  character,  Aha  Oouneit 
resolves  to  adhere  to  this  principle  in  rese- 
rence  to  the  education  and  qoahtfoatmr  ttt 
the  general practitioners  as  essential  to  any 
measure  of  medical  reform." 

FpJUif  DOCTOHB  IN  THE  ttNITBD  STATES^ 

With  the  exception  of  Madame ,  J&estel^, 
which  is  the  nemmt  da  ewr*  of  a  notorious, 
abortionist  and  one,  or  ipore  of  thaaex  «h» 
have  sought  the  "  bad  eminence"  oi'  beuag 
her  imitators  at  the  risk  of  sharing  her  in- 
famy  in  tne  Penitentiary  on  l«aekwptfa 
Island,  we  have  heard  but  httle  of  female 
physicians  in  New  Ye*C  anlil  recently.  A 
more  respectable  instance  is  now  announced 
in  the  case  of  a  lady  who  has  been  before  the 
public  as  a  lecturer  upon  anatomy,  physio* 
logy,  &o.,  for  some  years,  who  has  dome  out 
in  lavour  of  the  water  cure,  and  has  recently 
taken  to  herself  a  husband,  and  they  twain 
are  conducting  a  hydropathio  establishment} 
which,  under  their  joint  direction,  is  pre* 
pared  to  pack  ladies  and  gentleman  in  wetr 
sheets  or  blankets,  grrethem  the  eokd  or 
hot  douche,  sits  bath,  ax.  j  pUdging  theea* 
selves  to  use  no  drugs  except  in  the  nuaro- 
scopio  quantities  wmeh  are  sound  in  the 
unhltered  oroton.  We  should  not  marael 
if'  this  should  tarn  ont  to  be  a  popular 
move,  in  the  right  direction,  seeing  toj* 
-there  is  a  ladyin  the  esae."— Ar»  Yvrh 
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OX  thb  xobtaxjtt  psoddced  by  CHOLERA  I  1847,  our  armies  did  not  suffer  ho  severely 

'  as  it  is  commonly  supposed.  This  is  shown 
by  the  following  table : — 


IS  THB  IMDIAN  ARMIES. 

Accord rss  to  Dr.  Finch,  during  the  pre- 
valence of  cholera  in  India  in  the  year 

Number  of 
men. 


Madras  ") 

Presidency. ) 

Bombay  7 
Presidency.) 


Ilv429 
8,746 


Attacked  by  cholera 
percent. 
0271 
(1  man  in  500) 
.  0-515 

a 


Deaths  from  chalet* 
percent. 
0192 
Gem  than  1  in  500) 
0-274 
(1  man  in  400} 


The  Native  Army  appears  to  be  attached  in  nearly  .the. same  proportion  :— 

*tadrM'    mmn    C  0-384 

W**°    i  (lmanmSOO) 


0114 
(1  man  in  900) 


to  disuourse  upon  the  subject  by  evidence 
from  a  reliable  source  that  certain  indi- 
viduals had  teem  tbedoctor  who  performed 
the  operation,  and  that  the  doctor,  in 
answer  to  the  many  inquiries  put  to  him 
about  the  diagaoaw  and  operation,  dis- 
tinctly tald  the  owrf  that,  by  the  use  of 
the  stethoscope  and  speculum,  and  about 
tomrv  other  in*trm-ente,  the  thing  was 
accomplished.  Bat  the  richest  part  of  the 
story  is,  that  the  operation  lasted  «ne  hour 
and  a  quarter,  on  account,  it  is  said,  of  eoe 
of  the  monsters  having  his  tail  etled 
mrommd  the  titer,  mad  it*  temg  estnemted 
with  much  difficulty!— Bottom  Medical 


Native  [ 
Army.  ) 

««w^  S  '  o-m  0227 

j    4*"8*>    I  (1  man  in  200)  (1  man  in  400) 

These  results  «how  that  the  risk  of  life  free*  the  eadesnte  cholera  of  India  as  not 
so  great  as  it  is  commonly  behoved  to  he. 

THB  CHOIitXA  AT  TTJB18. 

XiBTTEBS  from  Tunis  announce  that  the 
cholera  had  begun  to  cease  its  ravages ;  for 
file  number  of  deaths,  which  on  the  16th 
ult,  were  forty-eight,  had  fallen  to  four  on 
the  1st  inst. 

U9W  TUUSXKATVSX  «UBTAJin»  VI  SOVIK 

HTJKW. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Rae,  in  his  Narrative 

of  the  Arctic  Expedition,  1846-7,  that  at 
Fort  Hope,  in  latitude  66°  S^,  and  longi- 
tude 86°  65',  the  lowest  temperature  expe- 
rienced during  the  winter  was— 47°.  This 
.is  equal  to  79°  below  the  freezing  point  of 
water,  and  7°  below  the  freezing  point  of 
-mercury. 

A  8NAXS  0TOKY — EXTRAOBDrNABY  OFEBA- 

Tioir. 

The  astonishment  of  the  community  has 

been  excited  by  the  report  of  a  moat  won- 
derful and  extraordinary  operation  having 

been  performed  by  some  two  or  three  "<e- 

Sitot  gentlemen  of  this  city,  upon  a  woman 
'labouring  under  some  supposed  obscure 

abdominal  disease.  The  report  has  it,  that 
"two  serpents,  or  eels,  were  taken  from  the 

stomach  or  suae  in  the  peritoneal  cavity, and 

they  aw  actually  exhibited  without  ekmrge 

^preserved  to  spirits)  to  any  one  wishing  to 

see  them,  at  an  apothecary  store  in  the 

vrehaity  of  Broad  Street.   We  understand 

fliat  MoMcmaV  have  already  availed  them- 
selves of  the  privilege,  many  going  away 

uattafled  that  they  have  seen  the  elephant, 
'  while  others  are  wifiiug  to  pay  the  most 
"  ttVuted  ref  erence  at  the  shrine  of  surgical 

art.  The  hold  operators  are  being  empha- 
tically uorused ;  and  certainly  nothing 

could  have  been  more  auspicious  for  an 

aspirant  lor  medical  fame  and  practice, 

than  the  oceamuee  of  such  a  wonderful 

phenomenon.   We  are  inclined  thus  much 


niTOBm  xv  bzood  Aim  mac. 
Db.  Gh  WMOK  was  the  first  to  announce 
that  fluoride  of  ealeken  was  soluble  in 
water,  and  that  it  existed  in  many  natural 
waters.  He  states  that  18  fluid-ounces,  or 
7608  grains,  of  water  at  60°  hold  dissolved 
0-26  grs.  of  fiuor  spar.  This  is- in  the  very 
large  proportion  of  two  and  a  half  grains 
to  the  imperial  gallon :  heuoa,  if  there  be 
no  mistake  in  the  results,  it  follows  that 
some  natural  waters  contain  more  fluoride 
of  calcium  than  sulphate  of  lime ! 

In  pursuing  his  investigations,  Dr.  G. 
Wilson  has  recently  examined  the  fresh- 
drawn  blood  of  the  ox ;  and  in  the  experi- 
ment he  employed  26  imperial  pints,  or  3i 
gallons  of  blood.  The  mode  in  which  the 
analysis  was  performed  is  not  described ;  but 
the  analyst  states  that  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  presence  of  fluorine  in  the 
blood  of  the  ox  teem*  unexceptionable : 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  blood  of 
other  animals  will  be  found  to  contain  the 
same  element.  The  fluorine  was  supposed 
to  he  in  the  state  of  fluoride  of  calcium  ; 
but  the  amount  was  so  am  all  that  no  qnan- 
tSeathweetanute  was  made. 
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Wine  imperial  pints  (rather  more  than  a 
gallon)  of  rich  milk  were  examined,  and 
the  vapour  which  they  evolved  etched  glass 
distinctly.  The  ashes  of  twelve  pounds  of 
new  skim-milk  cheese,  treated  hi  the  same- 
way,  occasioned  deep  etching  of  glass.  Dr. 
W.  thinks  that,  as  in  other  cases,  the  fluoride 
of  calcium  is  associated  with  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  that  when  nulk  is  coagulated  it 
separates  with  the  caserne. 

%•  Hithert©<*emi8t*iiavefba«d  fluoride 
of  calcium  as  a  constituent  of  the  body  ui 
the  teeth,  bones,  and,  according  to  some, 
in  the  urine.  Its  presence  in  the  teeth  rests 
upon  the  authority  of  Berxeliua.  Dr.  Wil- 
son admits  that,  notwithstanding  thai  enor- 
mous quantities  of  blood  and  milk  used  by 
him,  the  proofs  of  the  presence  of  fluoride 
of  calcium  were  not  so  decisive  as  he  could 
have  wished.  We  think  further  experiments 
.asereqiiiiwri  before  the  flnaadfrpia  he  con- 
sidered m  a  ooastituent  of  these  animal 
liquids.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
fluoride  of  calcium  is  generally  associated 
with  phosphate  of  June  in  ihen^end  king- 
dom:  and  while  bsrahj  a  trace  of  fluoride 
is  found  in  recent  bones,  it  is  very  abun- 
dant as  a  oonstitnent  of  tbcfoasilisedhones 
.of  extinct  animals.  ■  la  there  any  oanw 
4K»  of  phaaphate  to  flaate  .of  Jims  yet 
nsreocgnised  by  obemists? 

PH0SPHOEXSCP.NCB  OP  P0TAS8irJTa". 
,Ai  the  recent  meeting,  of  the  British  Asso- 
tciation,  it  was  stated,  by  Mr.  Pefcrie,  that 
when  cold  potassium  was  cut  in  the  dark, 
he  found  the  two  cut  surfaces  to  be  dis- 
tinctly lanriuBsw.  although  the  1  twain  frtitj- 
..was  much  less  than  that  of  -  phoewhorus 
midor  the  same  oiroamstauoai  Um  evo- 
lution of  light  probably  arises  foam  rapid 
oxidation  S»  soon  «s  the  metallic  surface 
is  oovened  with  a  layer  of  oxide  of  potas- 
sium the  pbenoavma  of  phospboreefleaee 

QtJACKBBY  IX  Am  OUT  OP  THE  PBOPJE8810V. 

Wb  quote  the  following  from  our  new 
transatlantic  contemporary,  the  New  Tori 
Medical  Gazelle.  It  is  too  much  the  cus- 
tom to  apply  the  term  quack  to  those  only 
who  happen  to  have  no  license  or  diploma ; 
hut  this  is  a  perversion  of  the  real  meaning 
of  the  word. 

*•  The  term  quack  is  properly  applied  to  an 
ignorant  or  unprincipled  practitioner  of  the 
healing  art,  and  to  such  only,  fiewhodares 
to  give  remedies,  of  which  he  knows  Jittie, 
in  diseases  of  which  he  knows  lest*  and 
applies  them  to  living  beings  of  whose  stru- 
cture or  functions  he  knows  nothing,  is  de- 
monstrably a  quad  by  reason  of  his  igno- 
rance and:  temerity;  while  he  who  im- 
poses upon  the  public  by  seeming  to  be 
what  he  is  not,  ana  who,  for  the  sake  of 


filthy  lucre,  sacrifices  principle,  honesty, 
and  conscience,  in  the  sale  of  nostrums  or 
specifics,  promising  to  cure  incurable  dis- 
eases, and  exacting  extortionate  fees  from 
the  afflicted,  by  taking  advantage  of  their 
ignorance  or  credulity,-— is  a  quaok  because 
he  is  unprincipled.  Such  knaves  abound 
in  the  profession,  and  they  are  such  whe- 
ther with  or  without  diplomas,  and  to  what- 
ever school  they  belong  ;  they  are  all  alike, 
— whether  called  aUopatbiets,  b«max>pe- 
thiats,  orchrono-thermaljets;  and  whether 
they  employ  mineral,  botanical  electrical, 
galvanic,  magnetic,  or  meUnhysical  reme- 
dies. Their  ignorance  and  principled  con- 
duct constitute  them  quacks ;  .and  to  pro- 
tect the  public  from  being  plundered  and 
victimised  by  such,  is  the  only  and  all- 
sufficient  reason  for  the  warnings  against 
quackery  which  the  regular  profession  are 
ever  reiterating  through  the  public  press. 
That  these  warnings  are  to  a  great  extent 
unheeded,  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  great 
mortality,  especially  in  the  large  cities, 
where  ignorant  and  unprincipled  physicians 
abound,  and  where  they  find  their  most 
numerous  vie  tuns." 

BB'POBT  OP  THK  VPDICSXi  BSNKVOUHT 
FUND  POE  TltS  YP.AB  1849-50. 

Rbmabkable  as  was  the  history  of  the  last 
year  in  the  development  of  then*  resources, 
and  in  the  increased  demand  upon  those 
resources,  yet  the  Committee  observe, 
that  the  year  just  concluded  has  in  both 
instances  exceeded  its  predecessor ;  for  the 
amount  received  in  subscriptions  for  the 
last  year  has  been  £490. 17s.  3d.,  and  the 
sum  granted  in  benevolent  aid  has  bean 
£439,  distributed  among/or  cases  of 
distress. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  former  has  ex- 
ceeded the  amount  of  last  year's  subscrip- 
tions by  £74.  2s.  Id.  notwithstanding  that 
death  has  been  unusually  rife  among  the 
subscribers ;  —and  that  this  met,  added  so 
the  pressure  of  the  times  upon  professional 
income,  has  occasioned  many  subscriptions 
to  be  lost  to  the  fundi  'and,  notwithstand- 
ing this  other  fact,  that  some  subscriptions 
have  been  this  year  omitted,  in  consequence- 
of  the  parties  having  given  donations  to  the 
special  fund,— a  consequence  which  your 
Committee  had  last  year  foreseen  ana  de- 
precated. Tour  Committee  are  pleased  to 
record,  that  these  instances  have  bean  few ; 
but,  although  few,  they  have  had  a  certain 
influence  upon  the  amount  of  your  income* 
It  is  with  real  pleasure,  however,  they  an- 
nounce the  accession  of  a  considemble 
number  of  new  subscribers,  and  the  aug- 
mented subscriptions  of  many  old  ones. 

Your  Conuui ttee  beg  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  circumatanca,  that  while  the 
number  of  case,  relieved  this  year  has  eX- 
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ceeded  that  of  the  former  year  in  the  pro- 
portion of  forty-five  to  thirty -four,  the  sum 
expended  in  benevolent  aid  has  been  Jes> 
hy  £15.  4s.  This  has  not  arisen  from  .the . 
case*  being  lees  pressing  pr  urgent,  out 
from  the^kinallness  of  their  resources :  they  ■ 
""have  been  often  Obliged  to  yote  £5,  when 
'their  judgment  ahd.  their  feelings  jWOidfl' 
have  dictated  'a  -much "larger  sum;  but 
-under"  their  inability  to  give  more?.t^ev  re- 
•joice  to  say1  that"  their  map ts  have  beesi' 
most  thankfully  received,  and  nave  been| 
productive'  oT*  the"  most  'signal  benefit, Lip  | 
"no  preceding*  Jear  has  '(he  amount  of  (dis- 
tress relieved*  been  so  great.    ,  ,    .!-_!.  ■•  , 
There  hk?6  been  cases  which  your  Com- ! 
mittee  haveJ,been  compelled' to  dismiss 
Vfttiout'  relief,  upon  their '  own  demerite ; 
Unit  {here  have  been  others  which  they  have 
been  obliged  to  dismiss  without  aid,  simply 
fiWcfufe  they  had  no  funds'  from  which  to 
give.  'They  also; beg  fb  state  that  they 
Ittve  experienced"  considerable  .embarrass- 
ment' inf  the  past  year,"  from  the  irregular 
or  tardy  payment  of  subscriptions  ;  and 
that .  had  it  ttotf  bfeett  for  the  kindness  of 
th&r  Treasurer,  many  of  the  .cases  must 
have  been  postporieCst  a  time*  when  pre- 
sent ai*'*a*  *f 'the- -utmost  importance. 
They  therefore  beg  to  impress  upon  the 
subscribe**  geaere%rand*pen.  Hmmlamt 
Secretaries  particularly,  the  great  value  of 
regularity  of  payment  at  the  commencement 
pttvA+aWtt*.      -  ' 
'  Ydu>  Committee  took  occasion,  in  then* 
feat  Btyftt^,  to  urge  upon  you  the  impor- 
tance or  Special  donations,  m  order  to  bring 
the  Donation  Fond  into  action.  An  appeal 
upon  this  subject'  was  circulated,  and  has 
hem  TespeWifca  to  in  a  way  which  has  ex- 
deeded  their  most  sanguine  expectations. 
Your  <^mmiHeehad  certainly  hoped  that 
they  should  by  this  measure  bring  up  the 
Donation  Fund  to  the  sum  required  by 
▼our  cons  tiiatunw  vie.,  £8,000;  and  they 
have  much  pleasure  in  informing  you  that 
it  has  reached  £2,179. 10s.  6d. 
'  Tour  Committee  deeply  feel  that  each 
one  of  their  generous  donors  is  entitled  to 
their  best  thanks  for  the  aid  thus  afforded ; 
and  they  venture  to  hope  that  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances  this  countenance  may  be 
continued  in  the  shape  of  some  annua] 
contribution:  the  pressing  demands  for 
more  income  to  their  $nb»eriftian  fund 
will  be  seen  by  a  consideration  of  the  cases 
appended  to  their  printed  statement ;  and 
ft  is  only  by  enlarged  annual  subscriptions 
that  the  prosperity  of  your  institution  am 
be  secured  and  increased. 

Your  Committee  congratulate  you. upon 
the  origin,  during  the  past  year,  of  a  Pro- 
vident Institution  for  medical  men,  and 
their  families,  upon  just  and  safe  princi- 
ples :  and  to  those  who  possess  the  means, 


they  earnestly  recommend  this  method  of 
providing  against  old  age  and  infirmity,  as 
well,  as  for  widows  and  orphans,  and  other 
calculable  contingencies.  A  benevolent 
.  branch, is  attechedte  this  fund  for  the  re/itf 
"o/  tit  tvemiifr*,  who  jwsy  fell  into  difficul- 
ties,—* provision,  fwlrtch  can  in  no  way 
interfere  with  your  fund,  though  in  process 
of  time  jjt  may  Serve  to  diminish  the  num- 
ber. o£  dependants  ,up©n  consumma- 
tion. .  dgyoutly  fco  be  wished,  when  it 
is  considered  hpw  greet  ate  .the  demands 
upbt}  yourres*u»eeB>r*Qw  inadequate  are 
tjouriresourcfls,  to  thoje.de«aenchv~aad  the 
Jugh  prohabj^t^.^hataayowpwBsh/.  cha- 
ritable, ageaqy  it  wore  widely  known,  a 
greater  amount  of.  professional  misery  will 
be  detected.  .  Nor  oao  it,  be  hoped,  that 
even.'  iff  t  the  event  of  the.  new  provident 
fund  being  eminently  enoces  if ul,  it  Pan  ever 
supersede,-  or. indeed /materially  diminish 
the  necessity  for  your  own-simply  benevo- 
lent institution..  .Your  Confcuttee,  there- 
fore, earnestly  entseat  yeu  to  strengthen 
their,  hands*  and  to.  extend  the'  influence  of 
the  only  purely  ckartta6le  fvnd  tn  England. 
,  Your  Committee  have 'the  pleasure  to 
inform,  you  that  steps  hare  been  taken  to 
bring  their  donation  fund  into  action  cot 
the  first  of  November  nexfcj  though  pru- 
dence has  compelled  them  to  suspend  for 
the  present,  until  more  prosperous  days, 
the  granting  loans  to  medical  men  for  a 
given  time  without  interest. 

Your  Committee  beg  your  attention  to 
their  financial  statement,  by  wbieh-it  will 
be  seen  that  their  balance  in  hand  is  re- 
duced to  £33.  Is.  Id.  r  and  it  is  only  by 
renewed  efforts,  especially  to  promote  sub- 
scriptions, that  they  can  in  any  way  hop* 
to  relieve  those  who  aee  now  waiting  tor 
assistance,  and  to  meet  the  misery  which  is 
so  continually  brought  before  then*  notice. 

Your  Committee  bag  your  attenflkra  to 
some  partial  changes  which  they  have  fett 
called  upon  to  make,  and  which  they  treat 
you  will  sanction  with  your  approbation. 

In  consequence  of  some  .persona  mis- 
taking the  object  of  your  fund,  and  beheving 
that  its  operation  was  confined  to  the  pro- 
vinces, your  Committee  have  deemed  it 
necessary  to  declare  its  purely  catholic  na- 
ture—and to  designate  it,  aa  indeed  it  is  in 
truth,  "  The  Medical  Benevolent  Fund." 

And  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of  Dr. 
Baron,  the  removal  of  Dr.  Conolly,  and 
from  the  circumstances  of  Cheltenham, 
as  well  as  of  the  increasing  importance  of 
the  metropolis,  both  in  the  amount  of  sub- 
scriptions, and  the  number  of  eases  re- 
lieved,— it  has  been  thought  advisable  to 
remove  the  meeting*  of ,  the  Committee  to 
London,  and  to  associate  with  the  old 
members  fifteen  gentlemen  chosen  from 
subscribers  in  the  metropolis,  They  are 
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happy  to  inform  70a  that  Dr.  Baron,  as 
President,  will  continue  to  take  the  same 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Society  which 
be  has  felt  from  its  foundation  •  and  that; 
Dr.  William  Conoily  will  also  still  act  as 
Secretary  to  the  Cemmfttee,  ftTJdeofreepond , 
a*  he  has  previously  done,  with  the  Trea- 
surer, Mr.  Newnhaift.  '•    '  1 ' " 

Your  Commit  fee  have'  farther  to  report, 
that  they  have  Maturely  considered  various 
propositions  which  have  been  placed  before ' 
them  for  the  extfcwieii  of  their1  bbdy,  in ! 
order  to  give  a  broader  hold  upon  the 1 
affectwrnaof  the  many'  for1  theh-fandj and 
to  interest  a  greater  number  of  mdhriduaJs 1 
in  the  eases  to  he  relieved  ;  'and  they  have 
resohred  upon  giving-  a  seat  at  the  Odm- 
mittee-table,  with  the  privilege  of  Voting, 
to  the  President  of  the  Council,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  the  President  of 
each  Branch  of  the  Association,  for  the  time 
being,  and  to  each  Local  Secretary  of  the 
Benevolent  Fund  ;  thus  securing  that  re- 
presentative system  in   their  operations 
which  has  been;  by  some,  thought  so  de- 
sirable. 

Your  Committee  assure  you,  'that  they 
will  ever  give  their  best  attention  to  every 
proposition  which  may  be  made  to  them 
wr  the  improvement  or  the  fund,  though 
they  most  reserve  to  themselves  the  right 
of  their  own  unbiassed  judgment ;  and  will 
«*ar  unnmchmgly  set  upon  their  convic- 
tions, uninfluenced  by  the  smites  of  appro- 
bation or  the  frowns  of  displeasure. 

A  -  comparative  view  of  the  progress  of 
your  Institution  has  been  also  this  year 
added  to-tha  report,  as  well  as  a  separate 
list  of  all  donors  of  £6  and  upwards,  pre- 
titnulf  to  the  1st  of  July,  1847. 

Year  Committee  would  not  quSt  this 
part  of  than*  report  without  earnestly  re- 
commending  to  your  notice  and  kind  feel- 
ings, the  adoption  of  an  after-dinner  collec- 
tion, at  each  one  Of  your  anniversary  dinners, 
and  also  of  your  branches ;  thus  assimi- 
lating yourselves  with  almost  all  the  leading 
okawtsss  of  the  day,  and  securing  aid  for 
Vie  rebsf  of  those  who  hare  no  means  of 
festive  enjoyment. 

Your  Committee  beg  to  express  their 
deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  their  non-pro- 
fessional donors  and  subscribers;  and  to 
breathe  their  earnest  hope  that  their  con- 
tributions may  be  twice  blessed. 

Also  your  Committee  are  anxious  thus 
publicly  to  record  their  thankfulness  to  the 
*  Medical  and  Legal,"  the  "Eagle  and 
Protector,"  and  the  "Crown"  fife  As- 
surance- Offices,  for  their  generous  dona* 
tions  towards  their  common  object. 

Again  your  Committee' desire  empha-' 
tioally  to  offer  the  tribute  of  their  thank* 
to  the  Editors  of  the  Lene*t.  the'Wedrrtff 
Timet,  the  ProHntHU  Mediett  and  Star-" 


pica!  Journal,  and  the  Medical  Directory,9 
for  then*  respective  kindness  in  assisting 
the  extension  of  the  knowledge  of  your 
Institution. 

Your  Committee  have  long  felt  the.  im- 
portance of  possessing  a  London  banker  to 
whom,  and  through  whom,  subscriptions 
might  be  paid ;  and'  they  have  much  plea- 
sure in  informing  you,  .that  this  advantage 
has  been  obtained  in  the  firm  of  Berries, 
Farquhar,  and  Co. 

Your  Committee  are  not  aware  that  fur- 
ther motives  can  be  required  for  activity 
add  energy  in  a  cause  so  pure,  so  benevo- 
lent, so  heavenly.  But  they  are  unwilling 
to  take  leave  of  you  for  another  year, 
without  humbly  avowing  their  deep  sense 
of  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  for 
the  measure  of  success  which  has  attended 
their  efforts ;  and  without  inscribing  upon 
their  pages,  the  words  of  the  great  Author 
of  Benevolence,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  h)  unto  ma."  . 

',  JoK»Ba«Q»>Ma).I,.lt.S., 

Prmdemi.  . 

W.  Nkwkham, 

Tricuurer  and  Bon.  Sea. 

raftm  aaajrnro  by  tkm  UirrvxEsrrr 

Of  GLASGOW:  . 

Tfia  Senate  of  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
at  their  meeting  on  the  7th  inst,  conferred 
the  Degree  of  M.D.  on  the  following  go* 
tlemen:— John  Coombe  Maddever,  Eng- 
land; George  Lade,  Scotland  -,  George 
M'GilUvray,  Scotland  ;  John  Grieve,  Soot- 
land;  James  Brash,  Scotland  1  .Jam* 
M'Oollum,  Ireland  i  Jama*  March  i Craig, 
Scotland;  and  the  Degree  o£  CM.  09, Dr. 
John  Coombe  Maddever  -  - 

1 .    •  > 

aJOTHSOASro'  HAUL. 

Namss  of  gentlemen  who  passed  their  exa- 
mination in  the  science  and  practice,  of 
medicine,  and  received  certificates  to  prac- 
tise, on  Thursday,  22d  August,  1850:'—; 
John  Bigby,  Preston,  Lancashire— Charl^a. 
Anderson  Dalgairns,  Guernsey— Claudius 
Galen  Wheelhouse,  Leeds— James  Hurdia 
Black,  Dysart,  Fife,  VJL  . 

OBITUABT. 

0»  the  18th  inst.,  at  his  residence,  », 
Priory  Parade,  Cheltenham,  James  WU- 
Uasnson,  Bsq.,  M.D-.,  late  H.  E.  I.  O. 
Bengal  Service,  in  the  SM  ysar  of  his  mgei 

:  .  :■■    1   :  -  

*  We  shall  be  dad  If  Dr.  Baron  or  Mr.  Neirn- 
1mm  wlH  Inform  u»  »**  ths  LonJo*  ueugd 
Qmotu  aaa  bseo  excluded  from  this  list.  The 
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fWa  OF  HXLAVOSO*  ©»  TKX  XXX. 
BY  DM.  BXTHTOX, 

Thb  patient,  •  healthy-  firmer,  sixry-ftve 
of  age,  entered  the  Eye  and  Ear  Influury 
under  aw  ewev  Twenty  jnm  ago,  he  first 
oiaerwd  a  eed  «pot  a*  the  eater  angk  of 
the  left  eye,  wadge-fhrned,  and  with  the 
.  towards  the  pupil,  aa  in  pterygium, 
iAaan  years  it  waa  atatinniy ;  ha* 
fire  yam  ago»  began  he  gram,  and  at  the 
end  of  one  year  he  waa  only  aha*  t»  dieuuiu 
the  light.  Paimeameon,  whs*  the  disease 
began  to  iaornass,  and  waa  severe  far  the 
ftn*  two  ysere;  it  waa  than  leas  sgaas  till 
leet  ausUmn,  einoe  which  than  it  haa  in- 
creased, being  occasionally  nweaa  and' 
darting,  and  at  tiroea  dull  and  heavy. 

On  examination,  the  light  eye  it  weO. 
Lies  of  left  eyo  seperatad  by  a  bkek, 
smooth,  hot  wwngnlarataaa,  projecting  from 
the  anterior  third  of  the  hall,  and  compared 
too  pecan-out  with  the  base  outward  and 
the  anterior  half  eat  off.  A  few  days  after 
his  admission  the  eye  waa  smmoved,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  week  the  porta  won  healing 
well,  and  he  waa  discharged.  The  eye 
enema  to  be  healthy,  exeapi  for  the  tumor, 
which  does  not  in  valie  the  internal  parte. 

Under  the  microscope,  Dr.  H.  J.  Bigelow 
had  observed  the  following  appearances: 
**Krst,  numerous  cells,  aupsj  entry  epithelial ; 
eecondly,  numerous  ceha,  of  irregular  out- 
line, enlarged  by  a  power  of  five  bandied 
diameters  to  the  an  of  a  ire  oent  piece, 
and  containing  sub-cells  and  nuclei ;  also 
some  of  a  marked  caudate  figure.  These, 
with  others  dee  fee  ting  to  simple  nucleated 
cells,  with  one  or  two  nuclei,  the  diameter 
of  which  oaUa  wee  only  three  or  four  times 
that  of  blood  earpaaclea,  wove  proeobly 
eancerousv  And  to  account  for  the  black 
colour  the  whole  field  was  filled  with 
granules,  often  aggregated  into  masses  re- 
sembling Gluge's  granulation  cells ;  which 
last,  however,  may  have  been  the  product 
of  independent  inflammation."—  American 
Jmmmt  *f  Me  BMieml  Science;  July  1869. 


BOOKS  &  PERIODICALS  BECETVED 

XOB  BXTIXW. 
(The  List  wul  be  ffren  la  oar  next  Ha.y 

METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Mem  Height  at  the  Barometer  90*0 

-  TAermemrter*    «• 

8eU^«*frla»ae.»  ....Max. 81-  Mta.89-ft 
•  From  IS  observations  daily.      *  Son. 

Raj*,  ia  inches,  0-87.-  Seat  of  the  daily  aeoes- 
vationa  take*  at  9  o'clock. 

MsnweaoooOfOXSv- The  mean  temperature  of 
the  weak  war  4-  Mew  the  mesa  of  the  month. 


BIRTHS  ft  DEATHS nr  thx  Mbtkooosh 
Aanap  tAr  Week  endmf  Sanewhy.  Aug.  aft 
Daaene. 
Male*....  4*4 
Females..  441 


Brums. 

7M 

Females.,  ess 


Ceauneer  Bnaern 

AuCadiii  

SraciriBD  Causes  

Ia  ^M#tVv  (tot  Kpfiftttiic.  K&tddBic* 


1.  Dropsy ,  Cancer,  kc   4ft 

1.  Brmro.  Some!  Marrow,  Nerves, 

end  Senses    TOff 

4.  Heart  end  nswiifrreawls.   94 

6.  Langs  and  omaa  of  Kespi  rattan  04 

6.  Stomach,  Liver,  ftc.    63 

7.  Disease  of  w*  kidneys,  fte.  ....  17 
a  CanWits^DsaaaweYlrterasiwe:  » 
9.  Racaautiaav  EMassaes  of  Bones, 

Joints,  te.    5 

».  Skin   1 

ll.  Oat  Age   of 

19.  anosVa  Pastas   9  . 

13.  Violence.  Privatum.  Cold.  fee....  14 
The  fallowing  ia  a  selection  of  the  number*  off 
Deaths  ftom  the  most  important  special  ceases : 


Small -pox.   8 

Measles   II 

Scarlatina    19 

Hooping-congk....  95 

Diarrheal  118 

Cholera.   5 

Typans  » 

Dropsy   >* 

Hydrocephalus ....  94 

Apoplexy  98 

P*rety*ia   M 

■aa>aaaa>-Ttaa  toSaJ  wamber  of  oastat 
HOaWsw  the  average  mortality  of  the  »4th 
of  ten  previous  years. 


Con  ml  won*.   tfl 

BreoeMtts   9* 

Pnenmooia   ST 

Fhthiai*   117 

Longs   7 

Teething   g 

Stomach  ..........  S 

User   IV 

Childbirth    9 

Uteres....   I 


NOTICES  to  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Mr.  Herbert  WMIamaw The  report  has  bant 
received:  it  shall  have  our  Immedists  sitae 

nea. 

Mr.  Hunter's  additional  paper  has  come  to  hamf, 

but  too  late  for  the  proposed  addittaa 
The  letter  of  Mr.  Heavy  Smith,  the  Usapllsl 

report  of  Dr.  Barclay,  and  the  Memorial  of 

the  Manchester  Sthical  Association,  will  be 

published  in  the  next  number. 
CoHiUHiussstioes  have  been  seostveo'  from  Mr. 

D.  ().  Edward* -Dr.  Nevis*— and  Mr.  W. 

Smith,  of  Helper    To  the  latter,  a  private 

note  will  be  sent. 
lUsrarvapv— The  nereet  Canary  Caseasrte. 

Mr.  R.  J.  A.,  NeatK.— Dr.  Csuananr.  ef  XOTav 
bnrgh,  haa  written  to  intern*  aa,  in  aaaaar  to 
the  Question  sddressed  to  him  by  this  carsa- 
spoodent,  that,  in  the  eases  referred  to.  the 
tar  is  usueJty  sdminwtered  m  the  form  of 
Capaala  (similar  to  the  Cassar  OM  «•  Cepatha 
Capsules),  one  thrios  aday  en  the  average. 
The  Capsule*  are  generally  sold  by  the  box. 
and  can  easily  be  procured  either  fa  London 
or  Edinburgh. 

Hot  uarreouentlr  an  ernptsaa,  Uke  that  of 
scarlet  fever,  follows  their  nee.  I  always  hv 
form  tfte  patients  of  tins,  w  they  stb  apt  to  se- 
come  she  med  by  tts  asssamna. 

Baaara.— Ia  Mr. 
in  tbetaa*  aamher. 
" tubercalar  ssractareef  loepv"  read 
structure  of  dentine."— P.  SSO,  under  Fig.  4, 
for  "  mahedus,"  read  "•merluccioe.,»— F.  US. 
coLa,  HaeKv  for  -  la,"  read  "arer"  and  L  40, 
for  "formed,™ read  "fauod."- Page Ssx.1.  t(of 
text),  for  -soda,"  read  "lime." 


fr.  Bate's  Notes  en  the  Teeth, 
r.  page  S99,  nnder  Mr.  9,  for 

m  n/  Inim."  Mil      I  ill  **■ 
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COURSE  OF  LELTUKJSS 
OS 

DISEASES  OF  THE  HEABT. 

delivered  at  St.  Vincent'*  BotpiU*  during  the 
homo*  1849-50. 

By  O'Braar  Bbxuxahak,  M.B. 
Wimomot.end  Member  eftneOowt  of  Emwiners 
of,  the  Royal  Cottage  of  Snnoni  in  Ireland,  and 
one  of  the  Medical  Officer,  of  the  Hospital. 

Lmtpbi  XI. 

EXAMINATION  OF  TUB  II K AST  JM  DttKAK, 
CONTIXUXD. 

Mmormml  eounde  de-loped  during  the 
Mart'*  motion  —  Sawing,  JWf,  mmd 
grating  oatvular  murmur*-—  Cemttu- 
eiomfrom  ike  preemce  ef  m  rough  vol- 
vulmr  tmurmmr — Mueieai  ontumiar  mur- 
•wra — Arterial  nmrmure—drierimibrmit 
de  eougtot— Rough  or  grating  arterial 
muumurt—Vtmou*  awmn — Cemttnu- 
ome  venom*  mmrmw — Mueieoi  mourn* 
mmrumr^-Bomt  of  tie  continuous  and 
mueieoi  murmur*-— Mechanism  by  which 
they  are  produced. 

Sawing,  Filing,  and  Orating  Valvular 
murmur*. 

Td  valvular  or  endocardial  murmurs  next 
to  be  considered  hare  •  harsh,  rough,  or 

ring  character:  they  were  first  described 
Lacunae,  and  have  received  various 
names ;  ae  the  "  sawing  murmur"  (bruit  de 
scie)  ;  the  "  rasping  or  grating  murmur" 
(bruit  de  ripe) ;  and  the  "  filing  murmur  " 
(bruit  de  hme) ;  which  more  or  less  re- 
semble these  familiar  sounds.  Although 
the  rough  valvular  murmurs  are  distin- 
guished by  different  names,  they  are  by  no 
means  to  be  regarded  as  characteristic  of 
distinct  forms  of  disease ; — in  fact,  they  are 
nothing  more  than  degrees  or  varieties  of 
rough  sounds,  hairing  the  same  origin  as 
bruit  de  souffle*,  although  leas  common 
than  it,  and  more  decidedly  pathognomonic 
of  organic  disease  of  fie  valves  or  orifices 
at  the  heart. 

It  is  a  common  opinion  that  the  harsh 
grating  valvular  murmurs  are  the  result  of 
-osseous  or  calcareous  degeneration  of  the 
vaive  at  which  they  hare  their  seat,  and 
that  they  always  indicate  a  more  advanced 
start*  of  disease  of  the  Takes,  or  a  greater 
sannnut  of  contraction  of  the  orifice  than 
oral  do  sonfset.   This  won  ike  opinion  of 

xxvi.— 1188.   Sept.  6,  1850 


Laennec,  and  tins  appears  to  be  toe  view 
taken  by  M .  Bou3hrad ;  it  is  far,  however, 
from  beans  correct :  these  sounds  are  heard 
in  oases  where  the  valves  have  undergone 
neither  oahwooua  or  osseous  degeneration  ; 
and  a  very  advanced  state  of  disease  of  a 
valve  is  often  indicated  simply  by  bruit  de 
soufBet,  while,  in  the  most  advanced  stage 
of  all,  it  may  disappear,  and  no  murmur  of 
any  kind  be  audible.  Tina  ia  sometimes 
witnessed  at  the  mitral  orifice,  when  the 
contraction  becomes  so  extreme  as  not  to 
permit  a  sufficient  current  of  refluent  blood 
through  it  to  develope  a  murmur. 

Although  these  harsh  grating  sounds  do 
not  necessarily  radicate  either  osseous  or 
cartilaginous  defeneration  of  the  valves, 
and  arc  often  not  heard  in  cases  where 
valvular  disease  is  much  advanced  •  yet, 
when  they  are  well  marked,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  degree  of  friction  between 
the  blood  and  the  parietes  of  the  orifice  at 
which  they  are  developed,  is  greater  than 
where  simply  bruit  de  soufflet  is  heard.  Jn 
the  majority  of  cases  this  is  owing  to 
hypertrophy,  or  hypertrophy  with  some 
dilatation  of  the  ventricle  complicating  the 
valvular  disease,  by  which  the  contractile 
power  of  the  ventricle  is  increased,  and  the 
blood  is  transmitted  with  augmented  forte 
through  the  diseased  orifice.  Hence  the 
rough  valvular  murmurs  are  limited  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  period  of  the  ven- 
tricular systole  and*  the  first  sound  of  the 
heart,  ana  are  not  heard  in  inorganic  affec- 
tions of  the  organ,  in  which  bruit  de  soufBet 
is  so  common. 

In  almost  every  instance  the  rough 
grating  murmurs  are  preceded  by  bruit  de 
soufBet ;  the  one  insensibly  passes  into  tke 
other ;  and  the  former  are  to  be  regarded 
as  merely  more  intense  degrees  of  the  latter. 
For  instance,  when,  owing  to  disease  of  the 
semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta,  or  of  the 
aortic  orifice  itself,  the  passage  outwards  of 
the  blood  is  obstructed,  a  bruit  de  soufflet 
will  be  developed :  if  the  imnediment  in- 
creases, owing  to  increase  of  the  obstruc- 
tion,—and  if,  as  usually  occurs,  the  parietes 
of  the  left  ventricle  become  hypertrophied, 
— thebnrit  de  soufflet  will  pass  into  a  sawing, 
filing,  or  rasping  murmur.  On  the.  other 
hand,  when  the  aortic  valves  merely  permit 
regurgitation,  no  increase  of  the  disease 
will  convert  the  bruit  de  soufflet  into  • 
rough  or  grating  murmur, — because  the 
force  with  which  the  current  of  blood  enters 
the  ventricle  is  never  sufficiently  great  to 
develope  a  harsher  sound  than  bruit  de 
soufflet.  The  rough  grating  valvular  mur- 
murs are  consequently  limited  to  the  period 
of  the  ventricular  systole;  they  replace 
only  the  first  sound  of  the  heart,  and  are, 
in  a  great  measure,  hmited  to  disease  of  the 
aortic  orifice  or  its  valves. 
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898       mc8icm,  valvular  murmur,    arterial  murmurs. 


"  Couehuiotu  from  th*  pretenct  of  a  Bough 
Valvular  Murmur. 

1.  The  sawing,  filing,  grating  and  val- 
vular murmurs  are  to  be  regarded  as  no- 
thing more  than  bruit  de  souffle  t  exag- 
gerated 

2.  Tbey  are  limited  to  the  period  of  the 
first  sound  of  the  heart,  and  accompany 
only  the  systole  of  the  left  van triole. 

8.  They  are  heard  only  in  cases  of  or- 
ganic disease  of  the  v aires  or  orifices. 

4.  The  diseased  state  in  which  they  are 
most  generally  audible  is  narrowing  of  the 
aortic  orifice. 

6.  In  almost  every  instance  hypertrophy, 
with  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle,  accom- 
panies the  valvular  disease. 

6.  The  sawing,  filing,  and  grating  val- 
vular murmurs  do  not  necessarily  indicate 
either  osseous,  calcareous,  or  cartilaginous 
degeneration  of  the  valves  or  orifices. 

Musical  Valvular  Murmur. 

The  musical  murmur  of  the  heart — the 
"bruit  do  souffiet  musical ou  sibilant"  of 
the  French  writers— is  a  very  remarkable 
and  rather  rare  sound :  it  resembles  some- 
times, as  the  name  denotes,  a  whistle; 
sometimes  the  notes  of  a  wind  instrument ; 
at  others,  the  chirping  of  a  bird,  or  the 
whining  of  a  puppy ;  and  at  others,  the 
cooing  of  a  dove,  or  the  mewing  of  a  kitten. 
It  may  consist  of  only  a  single  note,  or  of 
two  or  three ;  seldom  more :  it  is  some- 
times so  loud  as  to  be  audible  without  the 
stethoscope,  and  at  some  distance  from  the 
patient ;  and  it  may  accompany  either  the 
Bystole  or  diastole  of  the  ventricle. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Elliotson*  for 
the  earliest  description  of  this  murmur: 
he  first  called  attention  to  it  as  a  sign  of 
valvular  disease,  and  described  the  par- 
ticular lesion  of  the  valve  in  which  he  had 
met  with  it.  Laennec  says  he  never  heard 
a"  musical  murmur  in  the  heart,  but  he  has 
described  a  musical  murmur  of  the  arteries : 
the  latter,  however,  we  know  now  has  its 
seat  in  the  veins,  not  the  arteries. 

The  musical  valvular  murmur  is  to  be 
regarded  as  nothing  more  than  a  variety  of 
bruit  de  soufllet,  which  almost  always  pre- 
cedes it,  and  usually  takes  its  place  when 
it  intermits  or  subsides,  or  when  the  ex- 
citing cause  has  been  removed.  In  fact, 
as  both  Dr.  Hope  and  M.  Bouillaud  re- 
mark, "there  is  no  greater  difference  be- 
tween the  two  sounds  than  there  is  between 
blowing  with  the  lips,  and  whistling." 
Thus,  in  a  case  which  was  in  hospital  some 
time  since,  a  loud  musical  murmur  was 
heard  upon  the  day  of  the  patient's  admis- 
sion, after  the  exertion  of  walking  to  the 
hospital.   On  the  day  following,  when  the 


«  Lunleian  Lectures. 


circulation  had  become  more  tranquil,  this 
murmur  had  disappeared,  and  was  replaced 
by  bruit  de  soufllet.  On  a  post-mortem 
examination  some  time  subsequently,  the 
valvular  lesion  was  found  to  consist  in  a 
cribriform  condition  of  the  curtains  of  the 
mitral  valve,  by  which  regurgitation  had 
been  permitted.  In  a  case  of  acute  endo- 
carditis, which  was  in  hospital  a  short 
time  since,  the  bruit  de  souffiet  was  first 
heard;  and  when  the  patient  had  been 
submitted  to  treatment  for  a  short  time, 
this  was  replaced  by  a  musical  murmur, 
which  continued  to  be  audible  as  long  as 
the  patient  remained  under  observation. 

lake  the  sawing,,  rasping,  filing,  and 
other  rough  valvular  murmurs,  the  musical 
murmur  is  almost  always  a  sign  of  organic 
lesion  of  one  of  the  valves  or  orifices  of  the 
left  side  of  the  heart ;  and,  so  far  as  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  observing,  it  is 
almost  limited  to  the  regurgitant  lesions  of 
the  aortic  and  mitral  valves.  This  murmur 
is  frequently  accompanied  by  fremissement 
cataire,  and  may  be  audible  in  any  case  in 
which  the  semilunar  or  the  mitral  valves 
imperfectly  fulfil  their  functions,  provided 
the  aperture  through  which  regurgitation 
occurs  is  mall,  and  that  the  heart  acta 
vigorously. 

As  regurgitation  cannot  occur  in  a  healthy 
condition  of  the  valves,  and  as  the  musical 
murmur  is  in  a  great  measure  limited  to 
cases  of  regurgitation,  it  is  a  valuable  phy- 
sical sign,  when  present,  of  valvular  disease ; 
and  it  may  be  regarded  as  almost  pathog- 
nomonic, if  combined  with  other  symptoms 
of  organic  disease  of  the  heart. 

The  division  of  abnormal  sounds,  which 
we  have  next  to  consider,  have  their  seat 
in  the  arteries  or  in  their  veins,  or  in  both. 
They  all,  with  one  exception,  come  under 
the  head  of  what  are  called  "  inorganic  mur- 
mur*."  They  are— 

1.  The  arterial  bruit  de  souffiet. 

2.  The  rough  grating  arterial  murmur. 

3.  The  continuous  venous  murmur,  or 
"  bruit  de  diable." 

4.  The  musical  venous  murmur. 

Arterial  Murmurt. 
The  abnormal  sounds  which  have  their 
seat  in  the  arteries  may,  like  those  de- 
veloped at  the  orifices  of  the  heart,  have 
either  a  blowing  or  a  rough  grating  cha- 
racter. It  is  only  in  the  large  arteries  that 
they  are  hoard ;  and  in  investigating  them 
it  is  always  necessary  to  employ  the  stetho- 
scope,— indeed,  M.  Vernoia  has  proposed  a 
modification  of  this  instrument  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  examining  the  arteries,  which 
consists  in  "excavating  the  two  opposite 
points  of  its  circumference  for  the  reception 
of  the  vessels  subjected  to  examination,*' 
by  which  the  pressure  upon  the  artery 
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caused  by  the  stethoscopes  ordinarily  em- 
ployed will  be  obviated.  This  appears  to 
be  an  unnecessary  refinement,  as  the  instru- 
ments in  common  use  are  quite  sufficient 
for  every  purpose. 

Arterial  Bruit  it  Soviet: 

The  abnormal  sound  heard  most  fre- 
quently in'  the  arteries  is  bruit  de  Bouffiet. 
In  a  state  of  health,  the  blood,  in  its  pas- 
sage through'  the  large  arteries,  causes'  such 
alight  friction  that  very  little  sound  is  pro- 
duced :  this  is  short,  single,  and  repeated 
at  equal  intervals, '  from  Bixty  to  eighty 
times  in  a  minute,  and  is  synchronous  with 
the  ventricular  systole,  and"  'with  the  pulse. 
If  slight  pressure  be  made  upon  the  vessel 
with  the  finger,  or  with  the  stethoscope, 
this  sound  increases  in  intensity ;  and,  if  the 
pressure  be  increased,  it  is  converted  into 
a  murmur  having  the  character  of  bruit 
de  soufflet.  Increase  of  friction  between 
the  blood  and  the,  lining  membrane  of  a 
healthy  vessel,  produced  by  merely  dimi- 
nishing the  channel  through  which  the  cur- 
rent flows,  is  therefore  sufficient  to  produce 
a  murmur  in  a  large  artery. 

Again,  one  of  the  most  important  pro- 
perties of  the  blood  is  ita  viscidity.  In 
some  morbid  conditions  of  the  system  this 
property  is  impaired;  the  blood  becomes 
impoverished,  attenuated,  and  watery ;  the 
red  globules  diminish ;  serum  superabounds ; 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  viscidity 
of  this  fluid  is  less  than  natural.  In  other 
cases  the  actual  amount  of  blood  in  the 
system  is  diminished,  as  after  profuse 
haemorrhage,  or  when  venisection  has  been 
carried  to  an  extreme  degree.  In  both 
these  cases,  the  amount  of  friction  between 
the  blood  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
arteries  must  necessarily  be  greater  than 
natural ;  and  this  increased  friction  is 
capable  of  developing  a  murmur  analogous 
to  the  bruit  de  soufflet  produced  by  pres- 
sure upon  a  healthy  vessel.  In  order  that 
the  murmur  be  well  marked,  it  is  necessary 
that  a  certain  degree  of  velocity  of  the  cur- 
rent above  the  natural  standard  should 
occur  in  addition. 

The  arteries  in  which  bruit  de  soufflet  is 
most  commonly  heard  are  the  aorta,  the 
carotids  and  subclavians,  the  iliac  and 
femoral  arteries.  It  may  be  heard  in  any 
one,  or  in  all  these  vessels,  when  the  blood 
is  propelled  with  increased  force  and  velo- 
city through  them ;  or  when  the  calibre  of 
the  artery  is  diminished  by  pressure  from 
without ;  or  when  the  coats  of  the  arte- 
ries have  lost  their .  natural  and  healthy 
state  of  tension ;  or  when  the  blood  a 
more  or  leas  attenuated,  owing  to  its  watery 
parts  being  increased,  and  the  red  globules 
diminished, — the  result  either  of  profuse 
ua?mon(hage,  or  of  a  cbiorotic  state  6f  tbe 


system.  The  latter  are  frequently  accom- 
panied by  the'  abnormal1  sfctrmfe  (presently 
to  bo  described)  which  bar*  their  seat  in 
the  vains?<in-theeet  alsoy  the- action -of  the 
heart  is  mora  rapid  than  natural ;  and  the 
arterial  bruit  de  soufflet  is  sometimes 
accompanied  by  a  rnnngsmf  at  the  i aortic 
orifice,  depending  upon  thei  same  cause. 

The  bruit  de  soufflet,'  whieh  has  its  seat 
in  the  large  arteries,  has  been  mistaken  for 
a  valvular  murmur,  .particularly  when  it( 
has  ita  seat  in  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  or  in 
tbe  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries.  It 
may  almost  always  be  distinguished,  — 

1.  By  its  character,  -which,  aa  Dr.  Hope 
observes,  is  "  asuaHy  a  mere  whiff." 

2.  By  its  never  being  heard  at  (he  period 
of  the  ventricular  diastole,  and  the' second 
sound  of  the  heart. 

-  3.'  By  ita  being  •  usually  -audible  ■•  oven 
several  arteries  at  the  same  time. 

4.  By  the  facility  with  which  the  mur- 
mur is  altered  by  varying  the  amount  of 
pressure  of  the  stethoscope,  by  which  it  is 
converted  into  a  hissing,  or  harsh  murmur. 

6.  By  its  not  being  constantly  present : 
by  its  subsiding  occasionally  when  the  cir- 
culation becomes  tranquil,  and  returning 
when  palpitation  ensues. 

'  6.  By  the  general  signs  of  anemia  being 
present. 

7.  By  the  absence  of  the  physical  or 
general  signs  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart. 

8.  By  its  entirely  disappearing  under 
treatment  calculated  to  reheve  the  anserine 
state  of  the  system. 

Rough  or  Orating  Arterial  Murmurt. 

It  is  a  very  general  opinion  that  bruit  de 
soufflet  is  the  only  abnormal  murmur  de- 
veloped in  the  large  arteries.  This,  how- 
ever, is  far  from  being  the  case :  a  rough, 
harsh,  or  grating  murmur,  is  not  unfre- 
quent,  but  its  seat  is  limited  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  it  is 
not  confined  to  the  period  of  the  ventricular 
systole,  but  frequently  accompanies  the 
ventricular  diastole  likewise.  It  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  these  circumstances  that 
the  phenomenon  has  been  overlooked,  the 
murmur,  when  heard,  having  been  con- 
founded with  a  cardiac  murmur. 

In  a  healthy  state  of  the  arterial  system, 
the  arteries,  we  know,  are  constantly  full ;  • 
when  the  amount  of  blood  transmitted  to 
them  is  increased,  the  artery  dilates,  in 
order  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  increased 
quantity;  when  the  amount  of  blood  is 
diminished,  the  arterial  coats  contract  upon 
their  contents,  and  the  calibre  of  the  artery 
is  diminished  in  proportion ;  but,  whether 
the  amount  of  blood  is  greater  or  less, 
those  vessels  are  always  full.  This  dependa 
upon  the  peculiar  property  possessed  by 
arterial  tissue,  usually  termed  elasticity, 
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bat.  which  is  evidently  something  mors 
than  mere  eksticity, which  is  ft  property  com- 
mon to  deed  as  well  a*  living  tisanes.  The 
aorta  in  >  healthy  state  possesses  this  pecu- 
liar vital  property  in  ft  high  degree  t  which  is 
due  not  only  to  its  proper  fibrous  coat,  but 
to  its  subserous  ereefere**  oast,  whioh  in 
this  artery  is  ray  well  developed,  ft*  de- 
athbed by  Dr.  Norman  Chewcn.* 

It  not  iui frequently  happen*  that  the 
coats  of  the  a*oh  of  the  aorta.  suffer  from 
fcaaao,  whioh  impair*  ita  elasticity;  the 
la  be  becomes  rigid,  and  it*  oalibro  cannot 
alter  with  the  inereased  or  diminished 
amount  of  blood  transmitted  to  it.  At  the 
same  time,  the  natural  smoothness  and 
palish  which  its  lining  membrane-  presents 
IB  the  haalthy  state  is  diminished ;  or,  the 
interior  of  the  artery  booomo*  rough  and 
uneven  from  adventitious  deposit ;  while 
very  generally  its  oalibro  become*  some- 
what increased. 

During  the  systole  of  the  left  ventricle 
the  arch  of  the  aorta  is  neowsarily  more 
distended  than  daring  the  ventricular  dias- 
tole :  in  the  morbid  condition  under  con- 
sideration, however,  as  ita  coats  are  inca- 
pable of  contracting  upon  their  contents, 
and  as  the  calibre  of  this  part  of  the  vessel 
remains  the  aame  at  the**  different;  periods 
of  the  heart's  action,  a  vacuum  would  occur 
here  when  the  ventricular  systole 
but  that  the  blood  regurgitate*  from  the 
carotid  and  subdavian  arteries  to  occupy 
it;  and  this  oan  scarcely  occur  without 
producing  sound,  which  will,  of  course, 
accompany  the  ventricular  diastole,  and 
the  second  sound  of  the  hoar*. 

In  this  diseased  state  of  the  arch  of  the 
aorta,  not  only  is  the  artery  rigid  and  in- 
elastic, but  often  its  interior,  owing  to 
adventitious  deposit,  becomes  uneven  and 
rough;  there  will  therefore  necessarily  be 
moroaaed  friction  between  the  blood  and 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  vessel,  end  a 
murmur  will  bo  developed,  which  will  bo 
heard  at  the  period  of  the  ventricular  sys- 
tole, and  will  be  synchronous  with  the  first 
•and  cf  Out  heart,  and  with  the  puke. 
A*  the  veterioiilsr  systole  ceases,  the  blood 
from  the  largo  Tassels  which  eome  off  from 
the  aroh  of  the  aorta  regurgitates  into  this 
Teasel,  and  the  passage  backwards  of  this 
•  fluid  over  ft  similar  rough  surface  causes  a 
second  murmur,  which  will,  of  course,  be 
synchronous  with  the  Tentricular  diastole, 
and  the  second  eeund  of  the  heart. 

When  the  stethoscope  is  applied  over 
the  first  bono  of  the  sternum  in  this  dis- 
eased state  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  a  short, 
double,  rough,  harsh  murmur,  will  ha  heard, 
loudest  over  the  fust  bone  of  the  sternum, 
and  MUUblafreowsntlyaa  tows*  the  base  of 
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the  hears,  sometimes  n  little  lower  down, 
but  never  at  the  apex  of  the  organ.  The 
first  of  these  sounds  is  synchronous  with 
the  ventricular  systole*  end  the  pulse  (  the 
second,  with  the  ventricular  diastole.  Both 
sounds  appear  to  be  near,  and  both  are 
short  and  rough,  not  either  prolonged  or 
blowing.  In  some  instances  a  murmur  is 
present  only  with  the  first  sound,  or  even 
this  may  bo  absent^  and  the  second  sound 
amy  be  neither  rough  or  harsh.  This  will 
occur  when  the  srch  of  the  aorta,  although 
rigid  and  inrlaotifl,  ha*  not  lost,  in  an 
great  degree,  its  natural  smoothness  and 
polish,  but  still  permits  regurgitation  into 
it :  the  double  sound  then  beard  roasmblns 
closely  the  double- sound  of  the  heart, 
is  commonly  supposed  to  he  it  trans- 
mitted beyond  its  normal  limits.  It  maw 
even  happen  that  the  arch  of  the  aorta  m 
dilated,  rigid,  and  inelastic,  and  it*  linhuj 
rough  and  irregular,  and  yet  no  murmur 
will  be  developed:  this  will  occur  when 
the  heart's  action  is  feeble  from  softening 
or  other  alteration  of  the  mnacnlar  taasnst 
of  the  left  Ten  trials,  or  when  the  arterial 
system  is  congested ;  or  when  the  nemtiaa 
of  the  left  aide  of  the  heart  arc  overloaded, 
or  orer-distendad  with  blood.  Under  suni- 
lar  einncnctanoBc  wo  know  that  a  mmmmw 
may  be  absent  in  cases  of  considerable  <he» 
ease  of  the  valves  or  orifice*  of  the  heart. 

In  addition  to  the  physical  signs  above 
mentioned,  this  diseased  state  of  the  ana. 
of  the  aorta  ie  accompanied  by  the  peculiar 
jarring  of  the  pulse  which  was  supposed  to 
be  characteristic  of  regurgitation  through 
the  aortic  valves;  by  strong  and  visibte 
pulsation  of  the  carotids ;  and  by  a  visible 
and  locomotive  pulse  in  the  arteries  of  the 
upper  extremities.  The  peculiar  jerking  off 
the  pulse,  and  the  visible  and  locomotive 
pulsation  of  the  arteries,  depend  upon  the 
same  cause  as  where  the  aortic  valves  per- 
mit regurgitation:  hem,  however,  the  re- 
gurgitation is  into  the  aorta  itself.  These- 
signs  will  be  more  marked  if  the  arch  of 
the  aorta,  in  addition  te  being-  rigid  and 
mcla*tin,  is  at  the  same  tunc  dilated,  and* 
if  the  action  of  the  heart  is  strong. 

The  physical  signs  of  this  diseased  state 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  have  bean  bitheeto 
supposed  to  be  referable  te  valvular  dmasao 
of  the  sortie  orifice:  no  writer  that  I  ana 
soquairaed  with  asanas  to  bra  bean  swwst, 
that  regunritation  into  the  asch  of  the 
aorta,  from  the  larger  vsasah  which  com* 
an*  from  it,  erer  occurs,  or  that  a  backward 
current  of  blood  m  this  pact  is  sapaM*  of 
j  developing  •  murmur.  This  has  probably- 
arisen  from  the  general  symptoms,  in  that 
early  stage,  not  being  such  aa  te  atnaot 
particular  attention;  and,  as  aataunj  of 
the  aartiovahwe  is  one  mi  the  eonuMmmwo 
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state  of  the  aorta,  when  the  latter  lesion 
baa  bees  found  after  death,  the  symptoms 
have  bean  always  referred  to  it. 
-  The  form  of  oardko  disease  with  which 
that  diseased  eondition  of  the  coats  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta  has  been  most  frequently 
confounded,  is  a  state  of  the  aortic  valves 
permitting  regurgitation,  whieh  it  resem- 
bles in  a  murmur,  synchronous  with  the 
second  cardiac  sound,  accompanying  both 
morbid  conditions,  in  the  jarring  pulse,  and 
the  risible  pulsation  in  the  arteries  of  the 
seek  and  upper  extremities,  which  are 
oommon  to  both.  It  may  always,  however, 
be  dbtaaguished  by  the  character  of  the 
murmur  with  the  second  sound,  which,  in 
this  diseased  state  of  the  aorta,  is  short, 
rough,  and  harsh,  while  in  patency  of  the 
aortic  valves  it  is  always  prolonged,  soft, 
and  blowing ;  as  well  as  by  the  situation 
m  which  the  murmur  is  transmitted  to  the 
ear:  In  patency  of  the  sortie  valves  it  is 
audible  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the 
heart :  in  this  morbid  condition  it  is  loud- 
est over  the  first  bone  of  the  sternum,  and 
it  is  not  heard  below  the  base  of  the  heart ; 
ad  least,  it  is  very  indistinct  below  this 
point.  Besides,  m  this  diseased  state, 
when  a  murmur  accompanies  the  second 
sound,  one  is  likewise  always  heard  with 
the  first,  which  is  not  the  case  in  simple 
patency  of  the  semilunar  valves. 

Vinous  Afiarasaw. 

-  The  abnormal  sounds,  which  have  their 
seat  in  the  veins,  may  have  either  a  blowing 
or  a  musical  character.  They  all  come 
under  the  class  "  inorganic  murmurs,"  and 
haw  received  a  variety  of  names  ;  as  the 
venous  murmur,  or  venous  hum,  the  sound 
of  continuous  blowing,  bruit  de  soufflet 
continu  ou  k  double  courant,  bruit  de 
diable,  and  musical  venous  murmur,  or  me- 
lodious blowing  sound.  They  may  all  bo 
included  under  t  he  heads,  continuous,  and 
musical  venous  murmur. 

Continue**  vemtuw  murmur. — The  ocm- 
turoous  venous  murmur,  or  venous  hum,  is 
termed  continuous  from  its  being  a  con- 
tinuous uninterrupted  sound,  and  venous 
from  He  seat.  M.  Bouillaud  named  it 
"bruit  da  diable,"  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  familiar  sound  made  in  the  spinning  of 
•  kind  of  humming-top,  which  is  known 
under  the  popular  name  of  dmbU  in  France, 
and  this  name  has  been  very  generally  re- 
tained sotoe.  It  resembles  pretty  accu- 
rately the  sound  heard  when  a  large  uni- 
valve shell  is  held  close  to  the  ear;  it  has 
been  also  compared  to  the  noise  of  the  ace 
amen  a  distant  sand,  when  the-  tide  is 
flowing,  or  to  the  hollow  sound  made  by  a 
large  forge-bellows  constantly  worked,  or  to 


the  bum  produced  by  a  number  of  pespia 
talking  together  in  a  large  room;  and  Hi 
may  be  imitated,  as  Dr.  Hope  observes, 
"by  forcing  the  breath  in  whispering  a 
continuous  in  ho"  It  is  often  accompanied 
by  the  arterial  bruit  de  soufflet,  which  ap- 
pears to  increase  its  intensity  at  each  sys- 
tole of  the  ventricle,  and  it  often  acquires 
increased  loudness  at  each  inspiration, 
owing  to  the  expansion  of  the  thorax, 
which  allows  the  blood  more  rapidly  to 
descend  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart. 

The  veins  in  which  the  continuous  mur- 
mur is  heard,  are  the  jugulars,  particularly 
the  internal  jugular,  and  the  veins  whieh 
open  them.  The  situation  in  which  it  is- 
best  marked  is  immediately  above  the  da- 
viele;  it  is  not  audible  close  under  the 
chin ;  it  may  often  be  heard  at  both  sides 
of  the  neck,  though  usually  it  is  more  fee  We- 
apon one  side,  or  it  may  be  limited  to  one 
side ;  and,  in  my  experience,  it  is  both, 
more  frequent  and  more  intense  upon  the 
right  than  the  left  aide,  though  M.  Bouil- 
laud states  that  he  most  frequently  finds 
it  upon  the  left  side.  The  more  direct 
course  of  the  veins  upon  the  right  side'  of 
the  neck,  to  reach  the  vena  cava),  may  ao~ 
oeunt  for  its  greater  frequency  upon  the 
right  than  the  left  side.  The  position  in 
which  to  place  the  patient,  in  order  to  hear 
this  murmur,  is  the  sitting  or  standing 
posture,  with  the  face  inclined  slightly 
towards  the  opposite  shoulder,  and  the 
eliin  somewhat  elevated. 

The  continuous  venous  murmur  some* 
times  subsides  suddenly  at  the  point  where 
it  was  audible  a  few  minutes  previously ; 
slight  change  of  position  of  the  patient's 
head- will  produce  this  efibot,  or  will  alter 
the  character  of  the  sound.  This  depends 
upon  the  pressure  exercised  on  the  vein  by 
the' parts  lying  over  it,  which  varies  with 
tiie  motions  of  the  head.  M.  Bouillaud 
says,  that  drawing  the  larynx  towards  the 
opposite  side  will  diminish  the  murmur 
suddenly,  or  cause  it  to  cease  ;  it  does  so 
by  putting  the  omohyoid  muscle  upon  the 
stretch,  by  which  the  deep  cervical  fascia 
is  rendered  tense,  and  pressure  is  mads 
upon  the  internal  jugular  vein.  Altering 
the  pressure  of  the  stethoscope  alters  the 
character  of  this  murmur  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  sometimes  Himininhing[  sometimes 
considerably  increasing  its  intensity,  and 
rendering  it  hoarse,  or  converting  it  into  a 
musical  murmur :  when  pressure  sufficient 
to  obliterate  the  current  through  the  vein 
is  made,  either  with  the  edge  of  the  ste* 
thoaoope,  or  with  the  finger  above,  the 
murmur  ceases  altogether. 

Mumval  eaaeu*  mariner.— The  musical 
venous  murmur  is  leas  frequently  heard 
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than  the  continuous  murmur :  it  ha*,  how- 
ever, its  seat  in  the  same  vessels,  is  audible 
in  the  same  situation,  and  occurs  m  pre- 
cisely the  same  kind  of  cases,  tt  is  seldom 
audible  in  the  male,  and  like  the  con- 
tinuous murmur  is  more  frequently'  heard 
upon  the  right  than  the  left  side  of  the 
neck.  Like  the  latter;  also,  it  intermits, 
ohangeB'  its  character,  or  ceases  from  very 
trifling  alterations  in  the  position  of  the 
patient :  it  is  always  preceded  by  the  con- 
tinuous murmur,-  which  takes  its'  place 
when  it  subsides.  In  order  to  hear  either 
murmur,  it  is  essential  to  employ  the  ste* 
thoacope:  and  although  it  is  sometimes 
audible  on  very  gentle  pressure  by  the  ste- 
thoscope, it  generally  '  requires  stronger 
pressure  with  the  instrument  than  is  suffi- 
cient to  develope  a '  continuous  mur- 
mur. 

The  musical  venous  murmur  sometimes 
resembles  a  whistle  with  the  ■  lips,  or  the 
prolonged  whistling  sound  of  a  current  of 
air  through  a  key-hole ;  sometimes  it  is 
more  like  the  ehirpingofa  bird,  the  singing 
of  a  kettle,  or  the  humming  of  a  fly ;  it  has 
been  also  compared  to  the  resonance  of  a 
toning  fork,  the  sound  of  the  Jew's  harp, 
or  the  prolonged  vibration  of  a  metallic 
cord.  It  often  consists  of  a  single  note, 
sometimes  of  two,  more  rarely  of  several 
distinct  notes.  The  Trench  writers,  who 
place  its.  seat  in  the  arteries,  term  it  the 
melodious  blowing  sound,  or  the  chant  of 
the  arteries;  and  both  Laennec's  and 
Bouillaud"  s  works  contain  a  scale,  in  which 
they  have  endeavoured  to  represent  by  mu- 
sical notes  the  melody  or  air  heard  in 
some  cases. 

The  musical  venous  murmur  appears  to 
have  the  same  relation  to  the  continuous 
venous  murmur  as  the  musical  murmur  of 
valvular  disease  has  to  the  bellows  mur- 
mur ;  the  one  is  preceded  by,  and  passes 
into  the  other,  and  the  former  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  nothing  more  than  an  exagge- 
rated variety  of  the  latter.  There  is,  in 
fact,  no  greater  difference  in  the  nature  of 
the  sounds,  and  in  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  produced,  than  there  is  (Dr.  Hope  ob- 
serves) "  between  blowing  with  the  hps  and 
whistling." 

Seat  of  the  continuous  and  murical  mur- 
murs.—The  continuous  and  the  musical 
venous  murmurs  were  for  a  long  time  sup- 
posed to  have  their  seat  in  the  larger  ar- 
teries which  come  off  from  the  arch  of  the 
aorta:  this  was  the  opinion  of  Laennec, 
who  first  discovered  them  ;  and  it  has  been 
advocated  by  almost  every  French  writer 
from  him,  to  M.  Bouillaud,  MM.  Barth 
and  Roger,  and  M.  Beau,  the  latest  autho- 
rities upon  the  subject.  The  first  to  correct 


this  error  was  Dr.  Ogier  Ward  j*  hp  it  was 
who  first  demonstrated  that  the.  veins,  not 
the  arteries,  were  the  seat  of  these  mur- 
murs, and  who  first  pointed  out  the  dis- 
tinguishing marks  between  the  venous  and 
the  arterial  murmur. 

In  many  coses,  the  continuous  or  the 
musical  venous  murmur  are  accompanied 
by  the  arterial  bruit  de..soufflet  already 
described ;  they  may  always,  however,  be 
readily  distinguished  from  each  other  :  the 
arterial  murmur  is  an  intermittent  sound, 
the  venous  a  continuous  sound ;  the  arte- 
rial murmur  is  a  short,  whiffing  sound, 
while  the  venous  has  a  humming  or 
whistling  character. 

That  the  continuous  and  the  musical 
murmur  have  their  seat  in  the  veins  is 
proved  by  their  diminishing,  or  ceasing 
altogether,  when  pressure  with  the  finger 
is  made  upon  the  vein  above,  or  when  the 
stethoscope  is  pressed  firmly  on  it,  so  as  to 
obliterate  the  current:  the  feeble  bruit, 
which  is  still  occasionally  audible,  comes 
from  the  small  venous  branches  in  the 
neighbourhood.  M.  Bouillaud,  who  places 
the  seat  of  these  murmurs  in  the  arteries, 
observes  that  "pressure  above  the  vessel 
with  sufficient  force  to  interrupt  the  cur- 
rent will  cause  a  cessation  of  the  murmur," 
which  is  quite  true  :  but  it  is  not  quite  as 
easy  as  M.  Bouillaud  seems  to  think,  to 
"  interrupt  the  current"  in  the  carotid  or 
subclavian  arteries  ;  the  degree  of  pressure 
required  would  cause  rather  more  pain  than 
most  patients  would  like  to  submit  to  often; 
while  the  moderate  degree  of  pressure  ne- 
cessary to  interrupt  the  venous  murmur 
would,  if  it  had  its  seat  in  the  artery,  render 
it  louder,  instead  of  interrupting  it.  In 
fact,  the  trifling  pressure  which  is  necessary 
to  cause  the  cessation  of  these  sounds  is 
the  best  proof  that  they  have  their  scat  in 
the  veins ;  and  that  they  are  not  seated  in 
the  arteries  is  proved  by  the  true  arterial 
bruit  de  soufflct  being  very  often  heard  at 
the  same  time ;  and,  by  its  continuing  to  be 
audible  when  the  venous  murmurs  have 
been  checked  by  the  pressure  of  the  finger 
or  of  the  stethoscope. 

Mechanism  of  production  of  the  conti- 
nuous and  musical  venous  murmurs.— Ja 

order  to  explain  the  mechanism  by  which 
these  murmurs  are  produced,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  premise  a  few  remarks.  In  pre- 
ceding lectures  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  every  sound,  whether  normal  or  ab- 
normal, developed  in  the  heart  or  arteries, 
is  produced  by  friction  between  the  blood 
and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  part ;  that 
abnormal  sounds  are  nothing  more  than 
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exaggerated  normal  sounds,  and  that  the 
character  of  the  abnormal  sounds  will  vary 
according  to  a  variety  of  circumstances ;  as 
the  roughness  or  smoothness  of  the  lining 
membrane,  the  nature  and  amount  of  the 
obstruction  to  the  current  of  blood,  the 
rapidity  and  strength  with  which  the  blood 
is  propelled,  and  the  physical  condition  of 
the  circulating  fluid,  particularly  its  density 
and  viscidity. 

In  the  coses  in  which  the  continuous  or 
the  musical  murmur  are  heard,  the  organs 
of  circulation  are  in  a  healthy  state; 
but  the  blood  is  altered ;  its  density  is  di- 
minished, its  watery  parts  are  increased, 
and  its  viscidity  is  less  than  that  of  healthy 
blood,  while  the  current  is  more  rapid  than 
in  health— conditions  sufficient  to  develope 
a  murmur  in  the  arteries ;  and  accordingly 
the  arterial  bruit  de  soufflet  is  very  gene- 
generally  audible  in  such  cases.  The  cur- 
rent through  the  veins  being  naturally 
feeble,  compared  to  that  through  the  arte- 
ries, its  coats  being  lax  and  readily  disten- 
sible, no  great  amount  of  friction  can  occur 
between  the  blood  and  the  lining  membrane 
of  these  vessels,  even  though  this  fluid  be 
altered  in  the  way  that  I  have  mentioned. 
In  order,  therefore,  that  a  murmur  should 
be  developed  in  a  vein,  the  friction  be- 
tween the  blood  and  its  lining  membrane 
must  be  mechanically  increased. 

The  murmurs  which  we  are  considering 
have  their  seat  essentially  in  the  jugular 
veins ;  principally,  I  believe,  in  the  internal 
jugulars.  Now  in  order  that  friction  suffi- 
cient to  develope  sound  should  take  place 
between  the  blood  and  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  these  veins,  it  it  necessary  that 
the  tissues  covering  them — viz.  the  skin, 
the  plat  is  ma,  and  the  cervical  fascia,  should 
be  made  tense ;  which  is  effected  by  turn- 
ing the  patient's  head  slightly  towards  the 
opposite  shoulder,  and  by  elevsting  the  chin 
a  little,  by  which  a  moderate  degree  of  pres- 
sure is  exercised  upon  these  veins  in  their 
whole  course  in  the  neck,  and  they  are 
placed  in  a  favourable  condition  for  the  de- 
velopment of  sound.  If  the  stethoscope 
be  now  applied,  its  pressure  will  slightly 
diminish  the  calibre  of  the  vein,  the  fric- 
tion between  the  blood  and  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  vessel  will  be  increased,  and 
a  murmur  will  be  developed,  which  will  of 
course  have  a  continuous  character,  because 
the  current  through  the  vessel  is  continuous. 
If  increased  pressure  be  made  by  the  ste- 
thoscope the  character  of  the  murmur  will 
be  altered ;  it  will  be  rendered  harsher,  or 
hoarser,  or  converted  into  a  whistle,  or 
other  musical  murmur,  as  the  case  may  be ; 
while  if  the  stethoscope  is  pressed  still  more 
strongly  upon  the  vein,  so  as  to  obliterate 
the  current,  the  murmur  will  instantly 
CNN. 


I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  con- 
tinuous and  musical  murmur,  unlike  the 
cardiac  and  arterial  murmurs,  are  not  natu- 
rally present  in  the  veins  of  the  neck,  but 
that  they  are  mechanically  produced  by  the 
pressure  of  the  stethoscope,  when  the  coats 
of  the  vein  have  been  rendered  tense,  by 
putting  the  parts  covering  it  upon  the 
stretch,  by  which  the  friction  between  the 
blood  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  vessel 
is  increased.  Thus,  if  we  completely  relax 
the  fascia  and  muscles  of  the  neck,  by 
making  the  patient  incline  tlie  head  for- 
ward, and  then  apply  the  stethoscope,  the 
murmur  will  be  inaudible,  or  scarcely  heard ; 
while  if  we  turn  the  same  patient's  head 
slightly  towards  the  opposite  side,  the  mur- 
mur will  be  loudly  heard,  although  the  same 
degree  of  pressure  ia  made  by  the  stetho- 
scope. 

Again,  the  bruit  de  diable  is  described 
by  writers  as  being  often  audible  one  day 
and  inaudible  the  next,  and  as  disappearing 
suddenly  at  a  point  where  immediately 
previous  it  had  been  loud.  Now  if  we  exa- 
mine the  connections  of  the  deep  fascia  of 
the  neck  with  the  sheath  of  the  cervical 
vessels,  and  with  the  muscles,  we  will  per- 
ceive that  a  very  trifling  alteration  in  the 
position  of  the  patient  s  head  will  render 
this  fascia  tense,  or  the  contrary :  and  we 
can  easily  understand,  therefore,  how  the 
pressure  of  the  stethoscope  may,  in  one 
position  of  the  patient,  fail  to  develope  the 
murmur,  while  in  another  position  the  same 
amount  of  pressure  will  render  it  loud. 

The  venous  murmur  (as  has  often  been  ob- 
served) diminishes  or  subsides  when  the  face 
is  turned  quite  round  towards  the  opposite 
side.  Now  the  effect  of  this  position  is  to 
render  tense  both  the  cervical  fascia  and 
the  muscles  which  cover  the  internal  jugu- 
lar, by  which  so  much  pressure  is  made 
upon  the  vein  as  greatly  to  diminish  the 
current  through  it,  when  of  course  the 
murmur  will  either  subside  or  become  very 
feeble.  The  venous  murmur  is  sometimes 
heard  on  both  sides,  sometimes  only  on 
one  side,  and  is  usually  better  marked 
upon  the  right  than  the  left  side.  This 
is  readily  explained  by  the  more  direct 
course  of  the  blood  towards  the  heart 
on  the  right  than  the  left  side.  When  this 
murmur  has  been  only  heard  on  the  left 
side,  the  French  writers  (who  suppose  the 
carotid  artery  to  be  its  seat)  are  obliged  to 
refer  it  then  to  "  some  irregular  distribution 
of  the  left  carotid  artery,  by  which  thia 
vessel  is  rendered  more  superUc-a'."  "  We 
must  allow  (M.  beau  observes)  a  large  share 
to  the  anomalies  so  frequent  in  the  arterial 
system."  .' 

The  continuous  murmur  ceases  or  dimi- 
nishes materially  in  the  recumbent  posture, 
and  returns  again  in  the  sitting  or  erect 
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postare.  This  may  be  accounted  for  partly 
*y  the  effect  of  gravity  upon  the  circulation 
in  the  jugular  vein,  and  partly  owing  to  the 
xspidity  of  the  circulation  being  greater  in 
the  erect  or  sitting  than  in  the  .recumbent 
posture.  In  cases  of  anaemia,  change  of 
posture  exercises  a  more  remarkable  influ- 
ence upon  the  rapidity  of  the  heart's  action 
than  in  the  healthy  subject :  and  as  rapi- 
dity of  the  circulation  is  one  of  the  condi- 
tions necessary  for  the  development  of  the 
venous  murmur,  it  follows  that  it  ought  to 
be  more  evident  in  the  erect  or  sitting  than 
in  the  recumbent  posture.  Besides,  in  the 
recumbent  posture  the  fascia  of  the  neck 
is  more  or  less  relaxed,  and  the  vein  is 
placed  in  an  unfavourable  state  for  the 
development  of  sound. 

The  foregoing  circumstances  all  render 
it  probable  that  the  venous  murmur  is  de- 
veloped in  the  way  which  I  have  stated : 
this  view  alone  reconciles  all  the  apparent 
anomalies  connected  with  it  Indeed,  the 
theories  heretofore  advanced  fail  to  account 
for  its  presence  or  its  absence  under  many 
circumstances ;  while  the  majority  of  these 
theories  seem  to  be  little  better  than  hypo- 
theses, the  correctness  of  which  would  re- 
quire to  be  demonstrated  before  they  could 
be  adduced  to  explain  tbe  mechanism  by 
which  the  venous  murmur  is  produced. 

Tbe  arterial  and  the  venous  murmurs 
will  be  again  alluded  to  when  I  come  to 
apeak  of  what  are  termed  "  inorganic  affec- 
tions." It  is  only  xeeeseary  here  to  observe 
that  these  abnormal  sounds  are  very  com- 
mon in  chlorotic,  anaxnic,  and  hysterical 
females,  and  in  individuals  who  have  suf- 
fered considerable  loss  of  blood ;  and  they 
are  heard  in  all  cases  where  the  blood  is 
altered,  its  serous  portion  increased,  and 
its  viscidity  lessened.  We  seldom  or  never 
examine  a  chlorotic  subject  in  whom  some 
of  these  sounds  are  not  present,  frequently 
upon  both  Bides  of  tbe  neck,  but  seldom 
so  loud  upon  one  as  on  the  other.  The 
more  advanced  the  stage  of  anfemia,  the 
more  intense  in  general  are  the  murmurs ; 
and  as  the  anaemic  condition  is  relieved  by 
medical  treatment,  the  sounds  diminish  in 
intensity,  and  eventually,  when  the  patient's 
health  is  completely  restored,  they  disap- 
pear. 


■gHMUPOjat  IK  OBSTETRIC  PRACTICE.  BJT 
A.  P.  DIO,  BOSTON,  U.S. 

Chiobofobm,  as  an  anaesthetic  agent,  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful,  and  therefore  one 
of  the  moat  valuable  of  its  class.  It  is  not 
proper  that  it  should,  in  so  short  a  time 
after  its  introduction,  receive  its  final  doom. 
More  is  to  be  learned  of  its  power— its 
mudut  operandi— before  we  can  justly  place 


upon  it  a  proper  estimate.  To  amy  that 
chloroform  should  be  administered  at  all 
times  and  under  all  circumstances  where 
anaesthesia  is  desirable,  or  that  it  should 
never  be  used  because  harm  has  been  the 
result  of  its  improper  administration,  is 
equally  foolhardy. 

The  point  which  I  should  raise  is  this — 
Should  chloroform  be  used  in  the  practice 
of  obstetrics  ?  I  answer,  Yes— because  it  is 
more  agreeably  and  conveniently  adminis- 
tered than  most  other  articles  of  the  same 
class,  and  because  it  relieves  the  patient  of 
a  vast  deal  of  suffering,  which,  without  the 
aid  of  some  anaesthetic  agent,  would  be 
almost  intolerable.  We  know  that  women 
have  given  birth  to  children,  for  thousands 
of  years,  without  it — that  they  have  borne 
the  Bufferings  of  travail  with  a  fortitude 
unknown  to  the  other  sex.  But  the  fast 
that  they  always  have,  is  not  conclusive 
that  they  always  thouid,  suffer,  so  long  as 
satisfactory  demonstration  has  proved  that 
the  parturient  couch  can  be  made 

"Soft  as  downy  pillows  are." 

We  are  culpable  for  withholding  anesthetic 
agents,  in  the  practice  of  obstetrics,  when 
they  can  be  safely  administered,  as  we 
should  be  for  refusing  to  prescribe  for  dis- 
ease under  similar  circumstances.  The 
only  question  in  the  minds  of  many  is  aa  to 
the  safety  of  the  patient  while  under  its 
influence.  The  general  role  is,  I  believe, 
the  patient  is  safe :  notwithstanding,  the 
rule,  like  all  other  general  rules,  may  have 
its  exceptions. 

Opium  does  not  alwayi  produce  stupor 
— ipecac,  does  not  alvayt  produce*  emesia  5 
yet  the  general  rule  is  not  yielded  in  conse- 
quence of  these  exceptions.  So  with  chlo- 
roform. Owing  to  some  idiosyncrasy,  be- 
yond our  power  to  fathom,  it  does  not 
always  produce  the  same  effect  upon  diffe- 
rent constitutions.  Yet  enough  has  been 
learned  of  its  effect  (I  had  almost  said 
modus  operandi)  to  satisfy  all  but  the  over-  * 
timid  that  a  judicious  administration  of 
chloroform  is  not  only  practicable,  but  de- 
sirable. That  there  are  caroumatanoea 
under  which  it  should  not  be  administered, 
I  have  no  doubt :  I  have  seen  them. 

It  has  been  asked  by  some,  if  it  does  not 
interfere  with  the  progress  of  labour.  I 
can  answer  from  experience  in  the  affirmar 
tire,  so  far  as  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  go 
— but  in  the  negative  generally.  By  gene- 
rally, I  mean  that  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  the  contractions  of  the  uterus  are  not 
interfered  with.  Barely,  very  rarely,  does 
it  retard  labour.  I  am  using  it  with  moat 
of  my  lying-in  women,  and  as  yet  have  seen 
no  ill  effects  from  its  inhalation.— Boston 
Med.  Journal 
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KKTBIPEIAS.t 

That  medicine  continues  to  lid  under 
the  opprobrium  of  a  lack  of  settled  pria- 
Ciplu,  and  that  her  sisters— the  "  exact 
sciences"— refuse  to  acknowledge  her  as 
one  of  themselves,  is  due,  I  think,  to 
nothing  more  ostensibly  than  to  the 
disregard  which  the  great  truth,  that 
"  the  life  0/  the  flesh  is  m  the  blood,"l 
has  experienced  at  the  hands  of  her  dis- 
ciples. The  long  reign  of  aoUdism,  under 
which  she  has  dragged  "  her  slow  length 
along,"  has  operated,  I  think,  most  in- 
juriously to  her  interests,  and  kept  her 
down  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
When  the  humoral  aspect  of  disease  be- 
gan to  lose  its  ascendancy,  and  to  be 
remembered  only  as  a  creation  of  the 
distempered  fancy  of  the  ancients,  when 
that  crisis  overtook  her,  it  is  not,  I 
think,  too  sorrowful  a  tribute  to  its  me- 
mory to  say,  in  the  language  of  the 
illustrious  departed, "  Sol  occubuit;  nox" 
longa  "  secuta  est"  The  luminous  mind 
of  Sydenham  was  exerted  for  awhile  with 
some  success  to  arrest  the  downward 
course  of  humoralism,  and  to  throw  the 
protection  of  a  great  name  around  the 
peculiar  offspring  of  our  forefathers :  to 
which  end,  however,  it  needed  no  less 
unequivocal  a  declaration  than  this,  that 
*'  a  disease,  how  adverse  soever  its  cause 
may  be  to  the  human  body,  is  nothing 
else  but  nature's  endeavour  with  all  her 


•  Some  paper*,  preliminary  to  this  subject, 
have  already  appeared  in  the  Lancet  for  1849. 

t  I  have  already  devoted  one  article  in  the  Lan- 
cet (vide  the  No.  for  Dec.  M,  p.  655)  to  the  open- 
ing of  this  rabject,  wherein  the  literary  history 
of  the  disease  may  be  referred  to. 

%  "  When  the  blood  once  becomes  solid,  it  dis- 
plays indubitable  symptoms  of  vitality ;—  vesaela 
are  produced,  and  secretions  formed  in  it :  and 
different  alteration*  of  nutrition,  resembling 
those  observed  in  the  tissues,  may  slso  occur. 
If  we  examine  whence  this  coagnUted  blood  de- 
rives its  vitality,  we  find  that  it  cannot  partake 
of  the  common  1-ft  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  since 
it  vary  often  merely  touches  the  surrounding: 
tissues,  without  being  in  any  manner  continuous 
with  them."— A  Treatise  on  Pathological  Ana- 
tomy, by  G.  Andral,  vol.  i.  pp.  S47-8. 


might  to  expel  the  morbific  matter  for 
the  good  of  the  patient"  That  in  thiar 
aphorism  resides  the  essence  of  almost 
all  that  has  yet  been  made  out  in  the 
numerous  family  of  the  blood  diseases, 
is  a  truth  which  the'  humoral  tendency 
of  the  present  day,  I  think,  sufficiently 
attests.  The  primary  import  of  the 
blood  (wherein,  as  early  as  the  days  of 
Moses,  we  were  admonished  that  "  the 
life"  resides),  in  the  causation  of  disease, 
has  been  industriously  kept  out  of  sight 
by  the  solidist  philosophers  who  came- 
npon  the  stage  almost  before  the  curtain 
had  fallen  upon  the  illustrious  inter- 
preter of  nature  here  passingly  alluded 
to.  "  The  humoral  pathology,''  says  Bi- 
chat,  '*  is  founded  on  troth,  and  in  a 
great  many  cases  we  must  allow  that  all 
should  be  referred  to  morbid  humours." 
Andral  (Path.  Anat— "  Lesions  of  the 
Blood")  observes,  "  I  have  now  stated 
the  facts  and  arguments  which,  in  the 

f>resent  state  of  the  science,  ought  to 
ead  us  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of 
certain  alterations  in  the  blood.  What 
J  have  already  said  on  the  subject  in 
my  opinion  sufficiently  demonstrates 
not  only  that  they  are  often  primary, 
that  they  precede  those  of  the  solids, 
and  that  consequently,  the  origin  of 
many  diseases  lies  in  the  bl  cod.  If  it  is 
true  that  the  mass  of  the  blood  may  in 
certain  cases  be  primarily  altered,  it 
follows  that  the  existenoe  of  general  dis- 
ease is  not  merely  imaginary.  In  fact 
when  all  the  tissues  thus  receive  a 
vitiated  blood,  is  it  not  consistent  with 
sound  physiology  to  admit  that  their 
regular  modes  01  vitality,  nutrition,  and 
secretion,  must  be  more  or  less  deeply 
modified  ?  We  must  either  admit  this 
conclusion,  or  deny  the  influenco  which, 
according  to  every  physiologist  the  blood 
exerts  over  each  solid."  That  the  life  of 
the  flesh  is  in  the  blood  is  a  lesson  forced 
upon  us  as  well  by  physiology  and  pa- 
thology as  it  is  by  reason.  We  have 
never  heard,  I  was  going  to  say,  of  such 
caprices  of  nature  as  beings  without 
hearts — acardiac  monsters ;  but  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  say,  of  beings  without 
some  fitting  provision  for  the  propulsion 
of  the  bloocf  But  we  know  that  the 
absence  of  a  brain,  the  great  centre  of 
nervous  life,  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
continuance  of  existence ;  and  that  tile 
removal  of  the  head  in  some  of  the  infe- 
rior animals  is  not  attended  by  imme- 
diate arrest  of  the  action  of  the  heart; 
wWstwedauywimessthe^nihil.^ 
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of  the  functions  of  the  spinal  cord  by 
disease,  without  the  necessary  death  of 
the  individual.  But  the  moment  we 
withdraw  tl*e  influence  of  the  blood  from 
an  animal,  «a  immediately  is  the  dis- 
ruption productive,  as  a  direct  sequitur, 
of  its  death;  whilst,  if  instead  of  with- 
drawing it  altogether,  we  do  so  only  par- 
tially, a  aeries  of  phenomena  ensues 
which  eloquently  bespeaks  the  difficulty 
with  which  the  functions  of  life  are 
carried  on  upon  tbe  diminished  supply, 
and  which  denotes  the  struggle  to  which 
they  have  bean  brought  in  the  effort  to 
support  .themselves  upon  the  same.  If, 
•gain,  in  place  of  experimenting  upon 
the  quantity,  we  act  upon  the  quality  of 
the  blood,  we  arrive  at  equally  serious 
results  in  the  end,- though  not  without 
some  difference  in  the  aspect  and 
order  of  the  phenomena.  M.  Gendrin 
(Histoire  des  Inflammations,  tome  ii), 
injected  some  variolous  blood  into  the 
circulation  of  an  animal,  which  was  ra- 
pidly followed  by  fatal  symptoms ;  and 
in  his  work  on  fevers,  he  recounts  the 
particulars  of  another  experiment  upon 
a  cat,  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  whose 
groin  he  injected  some  of  the  blood  taken 
recently  from  a  patient  who  laboured 
under  a  "  putrid  fever."  The  animal 
immediately  fell  under  an  aggravated 
form  of  typhoid -symptoms,  and  died  io 
about  seven  hours  after.  The  post 
mortem  appearances  were  such  as  prin- 
cipally depended  on  rapidly  ensuing  de 
composition;  but  what  concerns  our 

Jtresent  subject  to  notice  more  particu- 
arly,  is  that 11  the  blood  throughout  the 
wltule  body  was  black  and  fluid :"  in  a 
word,  decomposed  and  dissolved.  In 
the  experiment  of  injecting  poisons  into 
the  bloodvessels  of  animals,  we  are  in- 
troduced to  an  illustration  of  the  ipcre 
immediately  fatal  consequences  attendant 
on  a  vitiation  of  the  properties  of  the 
blood;  whilst  in  diseases  where  the 
blood  has  undergone  a  palpable  and 
acknowledged  deterioration  or  process 
of  poisoning,  as  in  chlorosis*  and  yellow 
feyer.t  we  witness  a  slower  and  less 


'*'  AHhomfh  chlorosis  msy  not  be  thonght  raMy 
to  coma  within  the  category  of  the  Wood  po\*tm 
in  the  Mine  sense  as  fever*  anil  the  exanthemata, 
fei  ita  eminently  humoral  esspnee  exnoses  it  to 
tbe  opprobrium  of  vetet»oalu>|ttiou|<h  a  distant 
wrtb  tbBMawjlii.  ■ 
+  "  Dr.  Potter  observes,  in  his  Memoir  on  tbe 
teHow  fever,  »h«t-Mn9ei»t«nber,  fSW,  *ftet  was 
daily  obtruded  -  on-the  olnrrvant  -tir actUiQPer. 
which,  although  it  had  long  been  familiar  to  me, 
W-hof  thr^beW^iyesximarwll  H  W*t*  re- 
markable that,  in  all  cuk*ht*hleb*m»tot*tat)t? 


striking  influence  upon  life,  because  its 
manifestations  are  not  at  once  suspended 
by  the  operation  of  the  latter. 

How  forcibly  do  not  these  facts  con- 
firm the  great  truth  of  the  Mosaic 
writer,  to  which  I  again  invite  the 
reader's  earnest  attention.  7  might  ad- 
vert, too,  I  think,  to  the  relatively  larger 
proportion  of  the  fluids  of  the  body  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  solids,  as  ano- 
ther proof  of  the  importance  of  the  hu- 
mors in  the  economy,  an  argument  in 
itself  in  favour  of  the  blood's  pretensions 
to  originate  disease,  as  I  believe  it  to  be 
the  primum  mobile  of  health.  "  Blu- 
menbach  possessed  tbe  entire  perfectly 
dry  mummy  of  a  guanche,  or  aboriginal 
inhabitant  of  Teneriffe,  presented  to 
him  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  which,  with 
all  its  muscles  and  viscera,  weighed 
only  seven  pounds  and  a  half."*  The 

expedient  to  bleed,  the  blood  wore  the  aame 
general  appearance*.  After  a  aeparation  had 
taken  place,  the  serum  assumed  a  yellow  shade, 
often  a  deep  orange,  and  a  portion  of  the  red 
globules  was  invariably  precipitated.  It  oc- 
curred to  me,  that  if  the  remote  cause  resided  in 
tbe  common  atmosphere,  the  blood  of  all  who 
had  inhaled  it  a  certain  time  would  exhibit  si- 
milar phenomena.  It  accorded  with  tbe  patho- 
logy I  had  conceived,  to  conclude  that  all  who 
liven  in  an  atmosphere  so  ingninated  were  con- 
stantly predisposed,  and  that  an  additional  or 
exciting  cause  only  would  be  required  to  develop* 
the  symptoms  in  form.  To  ascertain  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  blood,  in  subjects  apparently  in 
good  health,  I  drew  it  from  Ave  persons  who  had 
lived,  during  tbe  whole  season,  in  tbe  most  in. 
fected  parts  of  the  city,  who  were,  to  every  ex- 
ternsl  appearance  and  inward  feeling.  In  perfect 
health.  The  appearances  of  the  blood  could  not 
be  distinguished  from  that  of  those  who  laboured 
under  the  most  inveterate  grades  of  the  disease. 
As  this  experiment  might  bare  been  considered 
inconclusive,  unless  tbe  blood  could  be  com  pared 
with  that  or  those  who  lived  in  a  purer  atmoa- 

fhere,  remote  from  the  evolution  of  miasmata, 
selected  an  equal  number  of  persons  who  dwelt 
on  the  hills  in  Baltimore  Country,  and  drew  from 
each  of  them  ten  ounces  of  blood.  Tbe  contrast 
in  the  appearances  was  so  manifest,  that  no 
cause  for  hesitation  remained.  There  was  neither 
a  pretern at u rally  yellow  serum,  nor  a  red  preci- 
pitate :  the  appearance*  were  such  as  we  find  In 
tbe  blood  of  healthy  subjects.  A  yonng  genUe- 
man  having  returned  from  the  western  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  10th  September,  in  good 
health,  I  drew  a  few  ounce*  of  blood  from  a  vein 
on  that  day :  it  discovered  no  deviation  from 
that  of  other  healthy  nersons.  He  remained  in 
my  family  till  the  J6th  of  the  mouth,  and  on 
that  day  I  repeated  tbe  bknd-tetttrig.  The  se- 
ram  bad  assumed  a  de tpptUmvlmt,  and  tteephtm 
prer'/iitate  of  red  globule*  had  fal  len  to  the  bottom, , 
of  the  receiving  vessel.  Of  tliesbt  i<ersc-ns  whose 
blood  nasiamed  the  indications  of  the  remote 
cause,  four  were  seized  with  fever  during  the 
epidemic:  the  other  two  escaped  any  format 
:<UMkj  Imteompleirted. occasionally  of  headache,  • 
.nausea,  *>;d  otbec  indications  ^.difswae.*  "— 
Observations  on  the  Healthy  ami  Diseased  Pro- 
perties sf  tho'flloOd,  by.  William  Stevens,  M.D., 

^  The  Plrysleif 
'of  'tlaw.s  lip  R 
■  Bowman.  Port 
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primary  importance  of  the  humors  in 
the  great  scheme  of  animal  life  is  hap- 
pily instanced  in.  the  following  qrraint 
sketch :  —  **  Certainly,  an  adult  man, 
who  weighs  two  hundred  pounds,  in  his' 
first  original  lay  concealed  in  a  very 
little  drop  of  a  seminal  liquid,  and  from 
so  small  a  beginning  growing  up  to  so 
large  a  weight,  owed  all  his  increase  in 
the  solid  parts  to  the  supplies  he  re- 
ceived from  the  fluids,  as  appears  from 
the  observations  of  Malpighius,  at- 
tempted of  old  by  Hippocrates  (De 
Natura  Pueri),  upon  the  incubation  of 
eggs;  in  which  we  see  the  young  chicken 
grows  in  one-and  twenty  days,  from  too 
small  a  bulk  to  be  seen  by  the  naked 
eye,  to  have  very  firm  parts  out  of  the 
liquid  of  the  white  attenuated  by  incu- 
bation."* 

"Inasmuch,"  says  Andrei,  "as  the 
blood  nourishes  the  solids,  and  as  with- 
out its  presence  they  cannot  support 
life,  the  state  of  the  solids  cannot  out 
be  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  blood. 
The  chemist  might  as  well  say  that  the 
nature  of  a  body  does  not'depend  on  the 
nature -of  the  elements  that  compose 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  solids,  con- 
sidered with  respect  to  their  relations  to 
the  blood,  form  but  two  classes;  the 
one,  contributing  to  make  the  blood, 
such  as  those  concerned  in  the  actions 
of  absorption,  digestion,  arterial  circu- 
lation, and  respiration ;  the  other,  con- 
tributing to  unmake  it,  those,  namely, 
concerned  in  the  actions  of  various  cir- 
culation, secretion,  and  nutrition.  No 
one  solid,  therefore,  can  undergo  the 
slightest  modification,  without  producing 
some  derangement  in  the  nature  or 
quantity  of  the  materials  destined  to 
form  the  blood,  or  to  be  separated  from 
it  Physiology,  then,  leads  ns  to  the 
conclusion  that  every  alteration  of  the 
solids  must  be  succeeded  by  an  altera- 
tion of  the  blood,  lust  as  every  modifi- 
cation of  the  blood  must  be  succeeded 
by  a  modification  of  the  solids.  Viewed 
in  this  light,"  continues  he,  "there  is  no 
longer  any  meaning  in  the  disputes  be- 
tween the  solidists  and  the  humorists; 
the  system  appears  to  constitute  but 
one  great  whole,  indivisible  in  the  state 
of  health,  as  well  as  in  that  of  disease ; 
the  division  of  the  parts  of  the  body 
into  solids  and  fluids  seems  to  be  a  dis- 
tinction of  snf  all  importance,  and  one 

*  n»  Comnratarfea  mon  the  Apborinas  at 
Dr.  HennM  Boa-tare.  By  Omrd  Vaa-8wisten, 
X.D.  Vsli.pp.SMa. 


that  is  not  always  just,  since  it  ceases  to 
exist  in  the  intimate  ■structure  of  the  or- 
gans, in  Which  all  the  grand  vital  phenol 
mena  take  place,  and  in  which,  also,  occur 
all  the  changes  that  ewnstitute  the  morbid 
state"*  I  do  'not  recognise  either  the 
force  or  tlie  correctness  of  the  argument 
as  set  forth  in  the  concluding  words  of 
the  last  paragraph.  ■  Does  Andral  mean 
that  because  -  all  the  grand  vital  phe- 
nomena take  place  in  the  intimate 
structure  of  the  organs,"  those  pheno- 
mena are  therefore  independent  of  a 
healthy  quality  of  blood — nay,  that  they 
are  not,  therefore,  more  directly  de- 
pendent upon  such?  "  Physiology  leads 
us  to  the  conclusion1  that  every  altera- 
tion of  the  solid*  mutt  be  succeeded  by 
an  alteration  of  the  blood."  But  I  am 
at  issue  with  M.  Andral  upon  the  very 
premises  of  his  argument  I  deny  the 
logic  of  his  reasoning :  I  deny  that  the 
alteration  of  the  solids  ever  precedes  the 
alteration  of  the  blood ;  although,  when 
so  altered,  they  may  and  do  react  upon 
the  latter  by  interrupting  the  physical 
and  vital  processes  which  are  exerted 
upon  it  by  the  bloodvessels.  Whatf' 
exclaims  the  solidist,  shall  not  the  earthy 
and  atheromatous  deposit  in  the  blood- 
vessels occasion  an  alteration  in  the 
"manner  or  the  matter"  of  the  blood?" 
And  shall  not  the  tubercular  or  malig- 
nant disorganization  of  the  respira.ory 
organs  interrupt  the  vital  and  physical 
changes  essential  to  the  integrity  of 
the  blood?  Assuredly  they  shall,  t» 
their  turn.  But  whence  originated  the 
earthy  and  atheromatous,  the  tubercular 
and  malignant  alterations,  but  in  that 
blood  which  now  is  secondarily  influ- 
enced by  those  deposits? 

Huxham  observes,  that  "  a  due  con- 
sideration of  the  state  of  the  solids  is  a 
matter  of  high  importance  to  physicians, 
not  only  in  ohronic,  but  also  in  acute 
diseases ;  for  they  are  generally  the  pri- 
mary efficient  causes  of  the  particular 
states  of  the  fluids."  This  authority  seeks 
to  illustrate  the  above  principle  by  de- 
scribing two  opposite  states  of  the  blood, 
— one,  in  which  "the  humors  are  too 
dense  and  viscous;  in  which  the  blood 
globules  are  in  too  great  quantity,  and 
too  closely  compacted  or  condensed; 
in  which  the  serous  globules  are  so  like- 
wise :"  the  other,  characterized  by  "  too 
few  blood  globules,  and  those  too  loosely 


*  Andrei's  Pathological  Aaatcmy-Ledons  f 
the  Blood,  tqLL  pp.  AU  (*  ,  \  t  \< 
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compacted ;  and  in  which  the  serum  is 
too  watery  and  rapid,  and  some  times  of 
a  ropy,  slimy  nature,"  &c.  Now,  al- 
though Huxham  does  admit  these  oppo- 
site conditions  to  have  a  primary  and 
independent  origin  of  their  own,  he 
nevertheless  sets  down  their  respective 
operation  upon  the  several  organs  of  the 
body  to  the  account  altogether  of  the 
physical,  and  not  of  the  vital,  effects 
which  they  produce  upon  the  bloodves- 
sels. Thus,  for  example,  "a  strong, 
rich  blood  always  attends  a  strong 
elastic  set  of  vessels,  and  a  weak,  watery 
blood,  a  relaxed  habit  of  body," — as 
though  the  constitution  of  the  blood 
took  its  standard  of  perfection,  or  the 
opposite,  from  the  character  of  the  blood- 
vessels, instead  of  itself  determining  the 
quality  of  the  latter.  But  Huxham 
only  followed  here  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  illustrious  predecessor,  Boerbaave,  in 
whose  "weak  lax  fibre,"  and  "stiff 
clastic  fibre,"  be  formed  the  model  of 
Ms  own  system  of  physiology. 

We  meet  with  a  remarkably  diverting 
example  of  the  truth  with  which  I  nave 
Opened  my  present  paper— to  wit,  the 
exclusion  of  the  blood  from  a  due  share 
in  the  causation  of  disease, — in  the 
celebrated  doctrine  of  Girtaamer,  who 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  principle 
of  life  was  dependent  on  irritability,  or 
rather,  that  irritability  is  itself  the  prin- 
ciple of  life !  "  The  irritable  pulse," 
•ays  Girtanner,  "  from  the  first  moment 
of  its  existence  to  that  of  its  dissolution, 
being  constantly  surrounded  by  the 
body  which  acts  upon  it,  and  stimulates 
it,  and  upon  which  it  reacts  by  its  con- 
traction, it  follows,  that  during  the 
period  of  its  existence,  the  irritable 
fibre  is  in  continual  action ;  that  its  ex- 
istence consists  in  action;  and,  that  it 
is  not  a  passive  state  as  some  authors 
have  asserted.  Hence,  external  objects 
baring  no  immediate  action  upon  the 
nerves,  and  only  acting  upon  them  and 
producing  their  different  sensations 
through  the  medium  of  the  irritable 
fibre,  it  is  plain  that  the  ideas  we  have 
of  external  objects  are  not  conformable 
to  those  objects,  but  that  they  are  varied 
and  modified  by  the  irritable  fibre 
through  which  they  are  transmitted  to 
us.  Objects,  therefore,  appear  different 
according  to  die  different  states  of  the 
fibres.  When  the  irritable  fibre  has 
lost  its  tone,  and  fails,  either  from  an 
access  of  the  irritable  principle,  or  from 
a  deficiency  of  this  principle  at  is  dis- 


eased, and  the  system  of  which  it  forma 
a  part  suffers  and  becomes  diseased, 
through  sympathy.  All  the  diseases  of 
animals  may  be  ranged  under  two 
heads;  to  wit,  first,  the  diseases  of  aocur 
mulation.  caused  by  -  the  accumulation 
of  the  irritable  principle  and  the  di- 
minished action  of  the  habitual  stimuli; 
secondly,  the  disease*  of  exhaustion, 
caused  by  a  defect  of  the  irritable  prin- 
ciple proceeding  from  the  increased 
action  of  the  habitual  stimuli,  or  from 
the  addition  of  new  stimuli.  Under 
these  two  classes  may  be  ranged  all  dis- 
eases whatsoever  (/)" 

But,  at  the  risk  even  of  fatiguing  the 
patience  of  the  matters/fact  reader,  I 
must  be  suffered  to  complete  this  divert- 
ing picture. 

As  though  Girtanner  had  been  seized, 
at  the  close  of  the  foregoing  passage, 
with  some  forebodings  of  the  fate  of  big 
bantling,  he  exclaims: — 

"  Paradoxical  as  this  proposition  must 
necessarily  appear  to  those  who  have 
not  reflected  on  the  subject,  it  is  ne- 
vertheless true,  and  I  shall  give  the 
most  convincing  proofs  of  it  in  a.  work  I 
am  about  to  publish  (/)" 

Girtanner  continues — "  The  effect 
produced  upon  the  irritable  fibre  by  any 
stimulus  or  *,  being  always  equal  to  a  b 
(a  representing  the  force  of  the  stimulus, 
and  6  the  degree  of  irritability  of  the 
fibre),  "  it  follows,  that  the  value  of  a 
and  b  being  known,  the  value  of  x  is 
also  known.  But,  admitting  an  unity 
fixed  and  constant,  it  will  be  easy,  in. 
all  cases,  to  express  by  numbers,  the 
degree  of  irritability  of  the  fibre,  and 
the  degree  of  the  force  of  the  stimulus, 
or  the  value  of  s  and  bj  consequently, 
it  will  be  easy  to  find  the  value  of  «. 
All  the  art  of  medicine,  then,  consists 
in  finding  the  value  of  c,  that  is  to  say, 
in  finding  a  stimulus  adequate  to  restore 
the  tone  of  the  fibre.  Thus,  if  these 
principles  be  true,  physio,  which  at  pre- 
sent is  an  art  of  mere  conjecture,  will 
be  reduced  in  time  to  the  certainty  of 
calculation;  and,  after  tables  shall  be 
formed  to  express  the  value  of  a  and  b, 
and  the  signs  by  which  they  may  be 
known,  this  calculation  will  be  so  simple 
and  easy,  that  it  will  form  a  past  of  the 
education  of  every  individual  (i)  But 
further,  the  irritable  fibce  being  the 
sane  in  all  organized  nature,  diseases 
and  their  remedies  will,  of  course,  be 
the  same  for  all  organised  beings ;  there 
will  then.be  no  distinction  between  me- 
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dicme,  fernery,  and  agriculture,  bnt  all 
these  sciences  will  be  confounded  and 
become  one,  under  the  general  name  of 
universal  physiology  (!)" 

Qirtanner  then  brings  these  striking 
principles  to  elucidate  the  subject 
of  fever.  "When  any  local  sti- 
mulus continues  to  act  upon  any 
part  of  the  system,  the  circulation 
becomes  more  rapid,  ami  a  fever 
is  the  consequence.  Is  the  stimulus 
weak,  a  slow  fever  ensues,  which  will, 
by  little  and  little,  exhaust  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  system,  and  the  patient 
will  die  of  a  consumption.  Is  the  sti 
mulus  stronger,  or  the  fibre  upon  which 
it  acts  more  irritable,  we  shall  have  an 
ardent  fever,  which  will  exhaust  the 
irritability  in  a  less  time.  In  fine,  is 
the  stimulus  very  violent,  or  the  fibre 
diseased  by  an  excess  of  irritability,  we 
shall  have  a  putrid  fever,  which  will 
destroy  the  patient,  whether  animal  or 
vegetable,  and  will  exhaust  the  irrita- 
bility in  a  very  short  time  (!)"* 

Well  would  it  have  been  for  suffering 
humanity  had  we  stuck  to  the  simple 
principles  of  Girtanner,  and,  reducing 
our  corporeal  infirmities  under  the 
discipline  of  a  few  mathematical  tables, 
have  elevated' medicine  to  the  "certainty 
of  calculation  V  But,  then,  we  have 
since  embarrassed:  ourselves  with  the 
pretensions  of  that  very  inconvenient 
claimant,  the  blood ;  and  hence  the  ob- 
scurities and  perplexities  which  in  con 
sequence  we  have  brought  about  our 
ears! 

But  I  crave  the  reader's  forgiveness 
fcr  so  long  a  digression  from  the  proper 
■object  of  this  paper — Erysipelas.  A 
not  motions,  done. 

In  introducing  this  subject  originally 
to  the  notice  of  my  professional 
brethren,!  I  set  out  with  the  remark 
that "  I  am  much  mistaken  if  I  do  not 
succeed  in  establishing  the  claims  of 
this  disease  to  take  its  stand  in  the  fore- 
most rank  of  that  category  of  inflamma- 
tions which  possesses  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  an  origin  in  a  morbid 
poison,  and  an  immediate  connection  with 
an  adynamic  condition  of  the  system" 

I  now  proceed  to  redeem  this  under- 
taking, as  for  as  the  present  amount  of 
our  fnowledge  on  the  subject  shafB 
enable  me;  and,  in  doing  so,  I  propose 

ex aiaiae  these  two  questions-  fertile 

Orfauner's  MMMir  on  the  Imrn  of 
■■feted  by  Br.  Bad  does, 
camber  Ma,  um*  ,  p.  US. 


order  in  which  I  have  enumerated  them, 
and  to  examine  them  separately  and 
apart  from  each  other.  And,  first,  of 
the  former. 

That  there  is  something  very  pecu- 
liar, if  not  specific,  in  this  particular 
form  of  inflammation,  is  a  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  all  ages,  and  by  the  champions  of 
almost  every  sect  into  which  the  science 
of  medicine  has  been  out  up.    "  To  rest 
satisfied  that  erysipelas  is  an  inflamma- 
tory affection  of  the  skin  would  be  to 
remain  in  ignorance  of  its  practical 
nature ;  for  such  has  been  the  advance 
in  our  method  of  looking  on  things, 
that  we  have  learned  to  regard  the  word 
inflammation*  as  expressing  a  very 
variable  state,  oftentimes  such  as  by  no 
means  warrants  depletion  nor  so-called 
antiphlogistica.   That  erysipelas  is  of 
the  nature  of  inflammation  we  cannot 
doubt:  wo  can  imitate  its  results  bs 
applying  a  blister  to  the  skin;  and, 
when  the  integument  is  loose,  we  get  a 
large  amount  of  oedematous  effusion, 
and  often  the  production  of  pus  in  the 
parts  beneath,  as  in  the  eyelids."  "  That 
erysipelas  is  an  inflammatory  disocdea 
few  will  be  disposed  to  deny;  but  i 
think  as  few  will  hence  infer  that  we 
must  treat  it  by  depletion,  antimony, 
fto.   Inflammation  » a  condition,  which 
occurs  in  states  of  the  system  most 


•  "  When  tbe  augmentation  of  the  natural  ex- 
citability is  attended  by  pate,  rednese,  sntZ 
swelling,  it  is  termed  irrfeannatJoa.  Thia  me- 
taphorical txpwaaion,  invented  in  tie  infancy  af 
the  icience,  waa  originally  intended  to  represent 
a  morbid  state  in  which  the  parti  affected  ap- 
peared aa  if  they  bad  been  actually  submitted  a* 
tbe  action  of  fire.  Aa  it  waa  originally  adopted 
into  medical  language  without  bavins;  any  pre* 
rise  or  well-defined  Idea  attached  to  its  afeatf-. 
cation,  either  aa  regards  its  intimate  nature,  ttta 
symptoms  that  indicate  its  existence,  or  tbe 
morbid  lesions  that  characterise  its  promts.  it 
baa  now  become  so  vagoe  in  Ma  asgnincatlen, 
aad  in  its  iaaaapeetotiom  sa  arbitrary,  that  it  baa 
really  lost  all  value  aa  a  term  of  science ;  and„ 
like  an  old  coin  from  whictxhe  original  rarprea- 
afee  baa  been  effaced,  should  be  forthwith  with- 
drawn from  circulation,  as  calculated  to  prod  oca 
constant  error  and  contusion.  In  fact,  inflam- 
mation can  now  only  be  considered  as  tbe  esv 
■reason  of  a  oaaepkw  phenomenon,  cowpsw- 
h  ending  under  it  several  other  phenomena 
which  Dave  neither  a  necessary  nor  even  a  con- 
stant dependence  en  each  other."— AndrtPt 
PrnHnUgital  Amttemn,  PnUwumny  Coamw 
Hon*,  vol.  i.,  pp.  12-13. 

Another  dirtwjreiabed  pkyaiolorist  of  the 
present  day  baa  said—"  Nothing  is  better  known 
Id  tbe  aggregate  than  she  irrigations  and  tcn- 
dencies  of  that  state  which  pathoVigtata  bane 
long  been  amuotowad  to  deoeasinato  Madera. , 
asatiowi'  and,  in  their  detail,  few  Uiings  ■  re lear 
dearty  understood  and  «ati^4ctori^phiinecl. 
Wafa*.  of  tymumrtin  end  law  aba 
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widely  different,  as  between  simple  pus- 
tular "  acne  and  violent  typhoid  small- 
pox. Pustules  result  in  both,  and  both 
are  inflammations  of  the  skin ;  but,  to 
say  no  more  than  this  would  leave  us 
far  off  from  anything  lik«  appropriate 
treatment,  which,  indeed,  can  never  be 
determined  by  classifying  a  disease,  but 
by  studying  the  state  of  the  system  in 
which  it  occurs."* 

But.  now  to  address  ourselves  to  the 
difficult  question,  upon  what  circum- 
stance, or  combination  of  circumstanoes, 
we  are  to  account  for  the  peculiar  fea- 
tures which  the  erysipelatous  inflamma- 
tion (when  and  wheresoever  occurring) 
is  in  general  observed  to  put  on?  If 
erysipelas  be  in  reality  an  ordinary  in- 
flammation, then  let  the  supporters  of 
such  opinion  explain  the  causes  of  its 
frequently  sudden  appearance  and  as 
sudden  disappearance — of  its  erratic 
habits — of  its  occasional  dependence 
upon  a  wound,  but  mora  frequent  oc- 
currence without  assignable  cause— of 
its  disobedience  in  general  to  depletory 
treatment,  and  marked  subservience  to 
the  administration  of  stimulants — of  its 
inability  to  limit  its  range  by  the  effu- 
sion of  coagulable  lymph,  as  in  the  in- 
stance of  ordinary  or  common  inflam- 
mation, &c.  Ac.  Ac.  ? 

That  these  peculiarities  cannot  be 
explained  upon  a  reference  to  the 
nature  of  the  structure  involved,  is  plain 
from  the  very  different  behaviour  of 
"common  inflammation"  when  develop- 
ing itself  in  the  same  texture — viz.,  in 
the  cutis, — an  opinion,  however,  I  must 
admit,  directly  at  variance  with  that  of 
Mr.  Lawrence,  who  lays  it  down  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  erysipelas 
and  other  inflammations,  and  that  any 
anomalies  which  may  seem  to  exist  in 
the  former  are  referable  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  cutaneous  and  cellular 
structures  in  which  it  occurs 

But  that  this  position  of  Mr.  Law- 
rence's is  untenable  must  be  evident 
.from  the  circumstance  to  which  I  have 
just  alluded, — namely,  that  the  skin  is 
subject  to  "  common"  inflammation  (as 
Mr.  Samuel  Cooper  expressively  desig- 
nates it) ;  and  which  common  infiam- 


*  Dr.  Gull  on  the  "Alliance!  of  Biyaipelu  » 
•Mr  a  paper  read  at  the  Sooth  London  Medical 
Society.  Hi dical  Gazbttk,  voL  xlHi.  p.  MO. 

t  "The  akin,  like  all  other  parte,  ia  often  the 
aeat  of  common  inflammation."— Coojvrr'f  8xr- 
goaf  Dictionan,  article  EryHptUu,  p.  451,  ed. 


station,  when  attacking  that  structure, 
observes  a  line  of  conduct  in  every 
respect  the  reverse  to  that  of  the  erysi- 
pelatous. I  ought,  however,  to  remark 
that  Mr.  Travers  has  lent  the  weight  of 
his  name  to  that  view  of  the  question 
which  seeks  to  account,  in  some  mea- 
sure, for  the  peculiarities  of  erysipelas 
upon  the  argument  of  peculiarity  of  struc- 
ture involved: — "My  own  opinion  is, 
from  careful  reflection  on  its  history  and 

fihenomena,  that  erysipelas  derives  its 
ocal  peculiarities  from  those  of  its  seat, 
— namely,  the  membranous  capillary 
circulation ;  and  from  the  intermediate 
influence  of  the  nervous  system  between 
this  and  the  heart,  and  all  the  other 
organs  of  the  body,  its  peculiar  'pa- 
thology.'" 

"It  has  been  supposed,"  observes 
Hunter,  "  that  the  different  species  or 
varieties  of  inflammation  arise  from  the 
difference  in  the  nature  of  the  part  in- 
flamed ;  but  this  is  not  the  case ;  for,  if 
it  was,  we  should  soon  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  different  inflam- 
mations in  the  same  person,  at  the  same 
time,  and  even  in  the  same  wound :  for 
instance,  in  an  amputation  of  a  leg, 
where  we  cut  through  skin,  cellular 
membrane,  muscle,  tendon,  periosteum, 
bone,  and  marrow,  the  skin  should  give 
us  the  inflammation  of  its  kind,  the 
cellular  membrane  of  its  kind,  the  mus- 
cle of  theirs,  the  tendons  of  theirs,  the 
periosteum,  bone,  marrow,  &c  of  theirs ; 
but  we  find  it  is  the  same  inflamma- 
tion in  them  all :  it  is  the  adhesive  in 
them  all  if  the  parts  are  brought  toge- 
ther; it  is  the  suppurative  if  the  parts 
are  exposed." — VoL  iii.  "Fundamental 
Principles  of  Inflammation,"  p.  313. 

That  the  specific  and  unhealthy  cha- 
racters of  the  erysipelatous  inflamma- 
tion are  not  to  be  explained  upon  the 
assumption  of  its  predilection  for  stru- 
mous subjects,  or  for  those  otherwise 
debilitated  and  depraved  in  constitu- 
tion, is  demonstrable  from  the  fact  that 
we  see  it  daily  set  up,  as  well  in  the 
young,  robust,  and  temperate,  as  in 
those  more  advanced  in  life,  the  cachec- 
tic, and  the  debauched.  It  is  as  common 
in  the  infant  as  in  the  sexagenarian — 
in  the  artisan  as  in  the  noble— in  the 
one  sex  as  in  the  other.* 


*  I  hare  had  no  peroonal  experience  of  the 
of  a  value! 


>n  in  oar  own  *ex,  although,  tb*t  U  sfee 
caae  ia  usually  laid  down  by  »y Hematic  writers 
oo  Ibediaeaae,  Copland  uoongat  othera. 
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Upon' what,  then,  do  ittptttaiBtffne* 
depend?  "  It  does'  not  appear  to  m^,'' 
observes  our  lamented  lexicographer, 
"  that  any  very  exact  information  has 
need  established  respecting  the  causes 
of  erysipelas.'  We  absolutely  koo#  no- 
thing about  the-  immediate  cause;  the 
pre  vailing -ideas  concerning  the  prettt*- 
posing  causes  are  vague  r  and  onrf  those 
causes 1  termed  exciting  appear  entitled 
to  flinch  'confidence"— (Cobper's  Surg. 
Diet.  p.  458).'  (Upon  what,  I  repeat,  do 
ite  peculiarities'  depend; 'if  not  upon  the 
nature  of  the  structures  involved^-nei- 
ther  upon  the  existence  of  any  of  the 
cachexia*  in  those  on  whom  it  fastens— 
nor  in  sex,  age;  or  habit  of  body  ?  If 
npon  none  of  these  we'may  thro*-  our- 
selves for  .  a  solution  of  the  question, 
from  w'lat  quarter  axe  We  to  expect  a 
glimpse  of  light  that  shall  open  a  path 
to  a  better  understanding  of  its  nature, 
and,  as  a  direct  consequence,  to  some 
"fixed  and  rational  principles  for  its  treat- 
ment'?* 

If  we  turn  to  the  solidixts  in  our  dif- 
ficulties, we  derive  but  little  satisfaction 
at  their  hands.  In  tlieir  "  weak,  lax,"  or 
"  stiff  elastic  fibre,"  we  shall  find  but 
little  to  help  us  out  of  these  perplexities. 

[To  be  continued.] 


*  Although  it  may  be  difficult  to  carry  the 
"  ablotd  cautd"  principle  into  immediate  ope- 
ration in  tbia  claw  of  diseases,  yet  in  none  cut  it 
be  wore  important  to  address  ourselves  to  the 
orif/e  maH,  if  the  view  which  I  tnke  of  the  "  imme- 
diate" csuse  of  erysipelas  be  the  correct  oue.  1 
cannot  but  think  that  Dr.  Grave*  haa  made  a  false 
move  in  medical  philosophy,  when,  in  the  present 
.  inquiring  are,  be  inculca  es  such  principles  as 
these:— "The  moment  we  attempt  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  and  modes  of  vital  action  we  be- 
gin to,  retrograde,  and  all  becomes  hypothesis 
and  coniusion."  And,  in  recommending  a  closer 
study  of  "  morbid  anatomy"  as  the  most  unerr- 
ing guide  to  the  proper  comprehension  of  dis- 
ease, and  to  its  best  directed  treatment,  he  ob- 
serve*—"In  order  justly  to  estimate  its  import- 
ance (morbid  anatomy),  we  should  recollect  that 
the  drat  alteration  in  the  texture  of  a  part  is  not 
the  cause  hut  the  consequence  of  disease ;  for  in 
every  healthy  organ  the  texture  is  natural ;  and 
as  every  change  of  texture  is  produced  in  conse- 
quence of  derangement  in  the  vital  action  of  the 
vascular  system  or  the  part,  it  is  obvious  that 
structural  alteration  most  in  the  first  instance  be 
always  produced  by  functional  derangement. 
Thus  the  physical  alterations  which  attend  ex- 
ternal inflammation -the  tumefaction,  the  heat, 
the  redacts,  are  not  the  causes  but  the  conae- 

nnces  Of  diseases.  But  in  thus  reducing  them 
be  rank  of  symptoms,  do  we  diminish  tbesr 
impsrtauce?  Certainly  not;  for,  being  imme- 
diately, connected  as  effects  tcitk  the  primary' 
"cause,  they  prove  tin;  most  useful  of  all  symp- 
toms in-enai>ting>  m  tc-aaeertaja  the  seat  and 
progress  of  .diseased  action.  ln,Ujisje«pect*iiey 
posaeas a, aramfoat  advantage  wn r  the  general  or 
coaatitnUssuU  fyoiptams  .Xbasv  in  -caeua  «f 
upontaaamu.  |aDgrarie,,fr^i^o«#Haijnfl*»*)S- 


-Mn  :  (nun  i.  •  v  ••.       •  ■ .  •       •  ■  f, 

i^B^irafeNT,  Of  THE  "WABTY. 
,  UJ^Ra.OF,MABaTQIJlt,"  BY  .. 
•    .  MEiaYSS  Off-  «HB  CHLO-       •  • 
'  •  ';BtD»aP  OTNC.  '        '  < 

»X  H.  FXAJM>s«)B,  M,B.  JvOND., ... 
Physician  to  the  Preston  ibspeasary.  •/ 


Iw  the  May  number' 'of1' the  DltbJm 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science, 
at  'the  ctose  'of  ■  a  'VaMUtbftft'  paper'  on  the 
"Warty  Ulcer  of  'MarjOlih,"  by  "Dr. 
Robert  ©ninth,  there'  occurs  the  fdlloW- 
Mg.pftsikge  Were1 1  to  ■attempt  the 
etn<e  of  the  disease  by  caustic,  Iwotfld 
feel  inehned  to  place  most  reliance  upon 
the  chloride  of  xlntf,  the  efficacy  of Wbien 
In  destroying  cutaneous  cancer  has  been. 
Mghly  extolled  by  Dr.  Cahquoin,  (of 
Paris,- and  likewise  by  l>r.  UreY*  »•  •  :' 

Having  snoeeesfuBy  employed  this 
agent  in  an  example  of  the  disease 
whitfh  lell  under  my  care  about'  two 
years  ago,  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  a 
•short  history  of  the  case  may  probably 
be  deemed  o#  sufficient  interest  to  merit 
publication. 

G.  H.,  art.  55,  a  large  unwieldy  man, 
of  phlegmatic  temperament,  came  under 
treatment  in  April  1848.  His  occupa- 
tion was  that  of  a  porter.  He  stated 
that  his  habits  were  temperate,  but  he 
had  the  aspect  of  a  man  accustomed  to 
indulge  in  malt  liquor.  He  had  always 
enjoyed  good  health.  His  parents  died 
at  an  advanced  period  of  lift.  "' 

About  nine  years  previously,  in  un- 
loading a  dray,  he  sustained  a  severe 
injury  to  the  front  of  bis  right  leg  by  its 
coming  into  violent  contact  with  a  large 
and  heavy  cask.  A  considerable  amount 


tioa,  or  erysipelas,  what  practitioner  would  be 
contented  to  draw  his  indications  from  the  gene- 
ral symptoms,  disregarding  the  appearance  of 
the  affected  part  T"  (Graves's  Clinical  Medicine, 
p.  14,  ed.  lat.)  I  will  answer  this  question  by 
propounding  another  to  the  writer.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  the  cases  of  glanders  and  button-farcy 
so  graphically  detailed  in  the  forty-fourth  chaster 
Of  this  same  work,  vpa  a  knowledge  nf  the  "  im- 
mediate" came  of  the  inflammatory  swellings 
over  the  exterior  of  the  body  of  intigniAcumt  im- 
port in  comparison  with  a  study  of  those  local 
appearances  themselves  T  Of  what  advantage 
wenr  the  waoal  appliances  for  haflamasatory  awell- 
i*ff*  under  such  carromatanees?.  ■  And.  under** 
igsMraace  of  the  ••sstwaatora  <*u*e"  of  those 
taflamsnalcrv  sweHingat'  how  greatly  would -aot 
tbejsatal  jsauaUaaaxrtieau  faanaintaaed  by  aA  active 
system  of  depletion  for  their  relief !  .  O  i 
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of  inflammation  ensued,  upon  the  sub- 
sidence of  which  there  remained  a  cir- 
cumscribed swelling  of  the  size  of  a 
pallet's  egg,  which  underwent  little  or 
no  change  for  some  years.   About  ten 
or  twelve  months  prior  to  his  coming 
under  my  notice,  he  began  to  experience 
pain  in  the  tumor,  which  slowly  in- 
creased in  size,  and  acquired  a  dark  red 
colour.:  the  skin  covering  it  was  indu- 
rated and  uneven.   Poultices  were  ap- 
plied for  some  time,  until  the  skin  gave 
way,  and  an  open  sore' resulted,  which 
presented  a  grey  unhealthy  appearance. 
The  discharge  from  it  was  thin,  fetid, 
and  often  bloody.   From  the  surface  of 
the  ulcer  arose  a  diseased  growth,  which 
-soon  acquired  considerable  elevation, 
and  from  which  profuse  hemorrhage 
took  place  from  time  to  time :  on  being 
removed  by  any  cause  it  was  rapidly  re- 
produced.  When  I  first  saw  him,  the 
morbid  growth  presented  the  following 
characters: — From  the  centre  of  the 
front  of  the  right  leg,  occupying  a  space 
of  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  there 
sprung  a  dark  grey  substance,  which 
projected  at  least  two-thirds  of  an  inch 
above  the  surrounding  skin.    Its  sur- 
face had  a  granular  appearance — at 
first  view  not  unlike  the  head  of  a  cauli- 
on  closer  examination,  it  was 
that  this  was  occasioned  by  the 
prominent  extremities  of  coarse  fibres 
which  arose  from  the  base  of  the  ulcer, 
and  were  collected  into  masses,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  deep  fissures. 
The  margin  of  the  sore  was  thickened, 
■elevated,  and  possessed  little  or  no  con- 
nection with  the  fibrous  structure  above 
described:  the  surrounding  integument 
had  undergone  considerable  warty  in- 
duration and  discolouration.    A  thin, 
ichorous  discharge  proceeded  from  the 
part ;  the  pain  experienced  was  not  vio- 
lent; there  was  no  enlargement  of  the 
popliteal  or  inguinal  glands.   He  com- 
plained of  being  weakened  by  repeated 
loss  of  blood,  hut  bis  health  was  other- 
wise good.   He  had  been  previously 
under  the  care  of  one  or  two  medical 
men,  and  bad  been  advised  to  submit  to 
amputation  of  the  leg,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  disease  was  fungus  heema- 
todes. 

He  was  seen  with  me  by  my  friend 
Hr.  Noble,  who  considered  the  case  a 
favourable  one  for  the  employment  of 
the  chloride  of  zinc ;  and,  accordingly, 
it  was  determined  to  attempt  the  euro 
of  the  disease  on  the  plan  recommended 


by  Mr.  Alexander  Dre  (Man.  Gaz.,  voL 
xviLp.891). 

On  its  first  application,  the  remedy 
was  nrixed  with  flour  (Ganquoins  for- 
mula). But  little  pain  was  occasioned 
by  it,  and  the  resulting  slough  was  not 
deep.  When  it  was  next  employed,  it 
was  blended  with  pure  sulphate  of  lime, 
as  proposed  by  Mr.  Ure.  The  whole  of 
the  morbid  growth  was  covered  to  the 
depth  of  a  third  of  an  inch  with  a  paste 
composed  of  one  part  of  chloride  of  zinc 
and  two  parts  of  sulphate  of  Una.  The 
application  gave  rise  to  severe  pain, 
which  was  only  partially  under  the  con- 
trol of  opium.  At  the  expiration  of  four 
days  an  extensive  and  deep  slough  was 
produced,  which  separated  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  week  or  ten  days.  The 
greater  part  of  the  sore  was  then  covered 
with  healthy-looking  granulations;  but, 
to  get  rid  of  two  or  three  small  masses 
of  whitish  semi-cartilaginous  substance, 
as  well  as  to  overcome  the  indurated 
condition  of  the  margin  of  the  ulcer,  it 
was  requisite  again  to  have  recourse 
to  the  caustic  paste.  The  subsequent 
progress  of  the  ease  was,  upon  the 
whole,  highly  satisfactory.  No  haemor- 
rhage ensued  after  the  first  complete 
application  of  the  chloride  of  zinc.  In 
the  course  of  a  month  small  florid 
granulations  had  risen  to  the  level  of 
the  adjoining  surface,  and  cicatrization 
commenced.  The  complete  healing  of 
the  sore  was  delayed  for  some  time  by 
the  patient's  imprudence ;  for,  consider- 
ing himself  well,  he  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  submit  longer  to  regular  treat- 
ment After  the  lapse  of  three  months, 
however,  a  small  trcer  of  the  size  of  a 
shilling  was  all  that  remained  of  the 
apparently  formidable  disease ;  and 
he  afterwards  reported  himself  as 
cured. 

Remarks. — The  case  of  which  an 
outline  has  been  given  above  exempli- 
fied well  the  characters  of  a  peculiar 
form  of  ulceration  sometimes  seen  in 
old  cicatrices,  and  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  profession  has  been  specially 
called  by  Afarjolin,*  Mr.  Caesar  Haw- 
kins,! and  Dr.  Robert  Smith,;  to  whose 
several  papers  I  beg  to  refer  for  a  com- 
plete history  of  the  affection.    An  ac 


*  Dictionnaire  dp  M&lecine. 

+  Medico  Chirnrrical  Ti  anaactioni,  vol.  xjx. ; 
and  Mbdical  Oazbttk,  vol.  ii.  1840-41. 

±  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical 
ScW,  May  1880. 
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quaintttace  with  its  cbtoguist  ing  fea- 
tures it  important,  both  from  the 
severity  of  the  disease  in  iteetf,  and  also 
from  its  wsemblance  to  fungus  basraa- 
todes,  with  -which  it  has  several  times 
been  confounded. 

As  before  stated,  the  case  is  recorded 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  (so  far  as 
■one  case  can)  its  successful  treatment  by 
eairterifation  with  the  chloride  of  tone. 
Where  the  diseased  growth  is  of  mode- 
rate size,  as  in  the  case  detailed-above, 
and  where  it  has  not  involved  (at  least 
seriously)  the  subjacent  periosteum  and 
bone,  this  mode  of  attacking  it  seems  to 
be  jrrincrpally  applicable. 

Respecting  the  n  store  of  this  dis- 
ease some  diversity  of  opinion  has  pre 
-railed- 

In  Iris  first  memoir  upon  this  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Hawkins  remarked  that  "it 
did  not  produce  any  contaminating  in- 
fluence upon  the  absorbent  glands,  and 
had  no  tendency  whatever  to  reappear 
in  a  distant  and  unconnected  part  of 
the  body but,  in  a  lecture  published 
in  1841,  he  viewed  its  cancerous  n store 
as  more  decided.  Dr.  Robert  Smith  de 
elares  it  to  be  "  undoubtedly  a  form  of 
cutaneous  cancer ;"  but  bethinks  that  it 
is  "malignant  only  in  the  lowest  de- 
gree." 

The  microscopical  evidence  as  to  its 
■cancerous  nature  is  negative.  Bayer 
considers  the  peculiar  fibrous  growth  as 
the  result  of  hypertrophy  of  the  papilla? 
of  the  skin.  This  explanation  is  also 
oflered  by  Mr.  Paget  (M  edtcal  Gazette, 
vol  i,  p.  286,  1838-9),  who  states  that 
he  "  finds  this  disease  of  the  papilto 
connected  with  a  peculiar  and  intract- 
able form  of  ulceration,  which  occurs 
not  unfrequently  upon  the  shin  a  It  is 
remarkable  for  the  manner  in  which  it 
spreads  down  to  the  periosteum  of  the 
tibia,  and  even  into  the  bone  itself, 
from  whose  medullary  tissue  a  soft, 
fungous,  and  irritable  mass  of  vascular 
granulations  arises,  and  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  sore." 

It  would  thus  appear  that  this  dis- 
eased structure  belongs  to  the  class  of 
morbid  tissues  described  by  Professor 
Bennett  under  the  name  of  "  epithelial 
cancroid  growths"  To  this  head  must 
be  referred  many  cases  of  so-called 
cancer  of  the  lip,  chimney-sweepers' 
cancer,  cauliflower  excrescence  of  the 
uterus,  and  some  other  forms  of  disease 
which,  although  possessing  characters 
of  considerable  gravity,  yet  differ  mate 


rially  in  structure  from  true  cancerous 
or  malignant  growths. 

But,  from  its  occasionally  affecting 
the  absorbent  glands,  and  its  removal 
being  followed  by  unequivocal  cance- 
rous disease  elsewhere  (as  in  Dr.  Smith's 
cases,  I.  and  IV.)  we  must  admit  that  in 
some  instances  it  has  a  more  decidedly 
malignant  nature;  thus  affording  an 
exemplification  of  a  class  of  cases  lying 
on  the  confines  of  benign  and  malig- 
nant disease,  but  capable  of  assuming 
the  character  of  the  latter  under  favour- 
ing circumstances. 
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Ih  a  late  trial  before  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Lowell,  in  a  case  of  alleged  lunacy,  medical 
testimony  was  brought  to  bear  upon  both 
sides.  The  petitioner,  an  aged  man,  among 
other  testimony  offered  by  him  to  prove 
has  sanity,  brought  forward  several  most 
respectable  and  distinguished  physuaaaa  of 
this  city;  the  respondeat,  who  was  the 
guardian,  having  Dra,  Sett  and  Fox,  of  the 
McLean  Lunatic  Asylum,  on  his  aide. 
Judge  Metcalf,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury, 
ruled  all  the  medical  testimony  as  incompe- 
tent, excepting  Drs.  Bell  and  Fox's,  they 
being  considered  the  only  experts.  How- 
ever, the  intelligent  jury  thought  differ- 
ently, and  rendered  their  verdict  for  the 

Setitioner, — a  just  rebuke  to  such  a  judicial 
ecision.  Who  are  considered  competent 
to  certify  to  insanity  in  case  of  admission 
into  lnnatic  asylums?  Would  not  these 
same  medical  gentlemen  have  been  deemed 
suitable?  If  so,  we  reauy  should  like  to 
know  if  they  are  not  expert*  enough  to  tell 
when  their  patient  has  recovered  his  sea- 
son P  Such  partiality  for  experts,  in  judi- 
cial investigations,  is  getting  to  be  more 
fashionable  than  wise.  Common  sense  is, 
after  all,  the  best  guide  for  a  magistrate  ; 
for  then  he  can  ascertain  for  himielf  who  is 
qualified  to  give  an  opinion,  and  who  is  not. 
This  is  also  the  best  guide  for  a  profes- 
sional, as  well  as  a  non-professional  man* 
in  ascertaining  whether  there  is  sour  InesB 
of  mind ;  and  we  are  surprised  to  lear.  •  that 
a  magistrate  should  feel  inclined  to  exclude 
medical  testimony  in  such  a  esse,  from  the 
fact  that  the  witnesses  were  not  considered 
experts— Boston  Medical  Journal. 

%•  The  question  is,  Are  they  com- 
petent to  certify  or  give  testimony,  unless 
they  have  had  experience  in  cases  of  in- 
sanity ? 
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yagsgyrATioy—OF  the  back 

AT  TB^.rF(l^f»^EEI9p  OF. 
GESTATION.' 

Br,  Wf  B.,KJ»T*vBir,  M^CS. 

Presentations  of  the1  back  *r  loins  are 
forms  of  prettwuatirmi  labour  so  rarely 

met with,'  ,that.  the  following  case  seems 
worth  lecordiqg ■  ( 

Mrs.  ,D— — -,  aged  about  80,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  wU'jjeriofl  of"  her 'fifth 
pteguanoyy' wah 'taken  in  lab»unat 5  ia,m 
en  May  iKHh,  Wfl.r  1  saw  her  between 
8  and  7  6clo<pk i.  the  os  uteri  was  fully 
dilated,'  the  pains  strong,  and  occurring 
regularly.1 ''  The  membranes  were  entire. 
I  couW  wot  tlien  reach  tb»' presentation 
sufficieoUy  to  form  aa-  exact  opinion  of 
ijts  nature.  The  uaips  continued  regular, 
and  strong.  At  11  A.M.  I  could  detect  a 
broad  flat  surface  abbut  the  brim,  which 
clearly  'was  neither1  head  nor  breech. 
The  mother  was  becoming  much  fa- 
tigued, and  no  further  progress  made  In 
the  descent  of  the  child,  still  above  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis.  The  membranes 
gave  way  at  1  pm.  I  could  then  hring 
my  fiacre  r  in  contact  .with  a  greater  sur- 
face of.  the  presentation :  I  felt  what  I 
supposed  to  be  a  shoulder,  and  consi- 
dered that  tiie  occiput  was  resting  on 
the  pubis.  '  T  then  considered  it  to  be 
nry  duty  to  turn,  without  waiting  for 
assistance,  as  the  pains  bad  been  strong 
for  between  seven  and  eight  hours,  and 
the  patient's  strength  was  becoming  ex- 
hausted, and  there  appeared  no  chance 
of  the  position  of  the  child  being 
changed  by  the  natural  action  of  the 
uterus.  On  passing  my  hand  into  the 
uterus,  I  found  that  what  I  had  sup- 
posed to  be  the  shoulders  was  the  crest 
of  the  ileum;  and  that  my  hand,  in 
passing  to  the  fundus  of  the  uterus, 
traversed  the  length  of  the  back,  and 
came  in  contact  with  the  vertex,  situated 
posteriorly  and  superiorly  in  the  fundus 
of  the  uterus.  I  then  passed  my  hand 
(the  right  hand)  over  the  body  of  the 
fcetus  anteriorly,  and,  fixing  my  fore- 
finger'in  the  groin,  brought  down  one 
leg  into  -the  vagina;  at  the  same  time- 
pressing  the- body  of  the  ehild  upwards 
into  the  flavitr  of-  the  uterua.  nuddoii 
vered  fdothug"  bringing  down  one  ex- 
tremHVonfly.- :l-     ■      •«•«■  -;  "  • 


The  child  was  apparently  still-born, 
bu«  the  means  employed  for  its  resusci- 
tation were-  Bucwseftil  after  having  been 
perseveringly  employed  for  an  hour.  - 

The  mother  had  a  speedy  and  perfect 
recovery.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  in 
her  preceding  labour  <l  had  been  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  the.  use  of  the  tor- 
cop's  for  "the- -delivery  of  this  -  patient) 
owing  to  on  arm  having  pasnd  into  the 
vagina  with  the  head. -J  ■  ■ 

KEM'ARKe.-t-The  rarity  of  this  form  of 
preurnatural  labour  « i  shown  by  the 
following  notisesi  eoUeated  &om  auma- 
roue  obstetric  authors • 
■  Dr.  Merriman,  in  his  treatise  on 
"  Dbfflcult  Partnritien/'  states—'-  In  the 
very  extensive  practice  of  my  uncle,  the 
late  Dr.  Mcmman,  and  in  my  own 
praetioe,  amounting  together  to  nearly 
210,000  laboura.no  inBtanee  has  occurred 
of  either  of  these  presentations,  except 
in  one  or  two  cases- where  the  mother 
had  not  completed  her  seventh,  month' 
of  utero-geetation,  and  in  these  the 
children  passed  double  through  the- 
pelvis."  Dr.  Merriman,  however,  ra-. 
lates  one  case  which  waa  communioated 
to  him  by  a  practitioner  in  the  country, 
and  states  that  he  was  informed  by 
another  friend  that  he-  had  twice  met 
with  the  presentation  of  the  back, :  i 

The  advice  given  by  Dr.  Merriman, 
ob  theoretical  grounds,  for  the  manage* 
ment  of  this  case,  is  precisely  such  as  it. 
was  found  practically  necessary  to  fol- 
low in  the  case  thnt  has  been  now  re- 
lated. "  Should  such  an  unusual  case 
occur,"  observes  that  author,  "  it  is  pos- 
sible that  in  the  course  of  the  labour 
the  presentation  would  be  changed  to 
one  more  favouiable.  If  no  alteration 
in  the  position  took  place  spontaneously, 
the  introduction  of  the  hand  would  be 
necessary,  as  soon  as  the  parts  wars 
sufficiently  dilated,  to  bring  down  the 
feet,  and  to  deliver  before  the  strength 
of  the  patient  waa  exhausted."   p.  9tt. 

Dr.  Collins,  in  his  "  Practical  Treatise  : 
on  Midwifery,"  does  not  mention  this 
presentation.  It  is  surprising  that,  in 
such  a  vast  mass  of  personal  experience 
as  therein  recorded,  a  similar  case 
should  not  have  occurred. 

Neither,  in  Dr.  Robert  Lee's  "  Lec- 
tures on  the  Theory  ■  and '  Practice  of 
Midwifery,"  nor  in  the'  same  author's 
!'  Clinical  Midwifery,"  .which  contains 
the  histories  of  ftib  cases  of  difficult, 
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the  back  or  loins  recorded ;  and, Dr.  Lee 
has  informed  me  that  he  has  never  met 
with  an  undoubted  ease  of  back  pre- 
sentation in  his  large  experience. 

Dr.  Churchill  places  this  presentation 
in  his  second  division,  but  does  not 
speak  of  having  met  mith  a  ease  of  the 
kind.  Dr.  Bamsbotham  says  it  may 
occur,  but  is  very  uncommon.  Dr. 
Blundell  mentions  only  its  possibility. 
Dr.  Burns  regards  it  merely  as  a  stage 
of  breech  presentation  that  would  termi- 
nate in  that  manner  if  left  to  nature. 
The  narrative  of  the  above  case  proves 
that  such  is  not  necessarily  the  course 
of  this  position.  Although  averse  to 
meddlesome  midwifery,  and  having  al- 
most unlimited  mith  in  the  powers  of 
nature,  yet  I  conceive  that  I  should  not 
have  done  my  duty  to  my  patient,  had 
I  left  her  to  wait  until  nature  changed 
the  position  of  her  child. 

I  am  indebted  to  my  friend,  Dr.  Allan, 
of  Islington,  for  the  opportunity,  in  his 
extensive  library  of  obstetric  works,  of 
examining  numerous  French  authors, 
and  have  found  mention  of  back  pre- 
sentations in  several.  Thus  Madame 
de  Boivin*  describes  four  positions  of 
dorsal  presentations:—].  The  head 
placed  anteriorly  above  the  pubes,  the 
back  posteriorly;  the  left  side  of  the 
infant  corresponding  to  the  right  side  of 
the  mother :  the  nates  and  feet  being  in 
the  fundus  uteri.  2.  The  head  placed 
posteriorly,  the  pelvis  anteriorly;  the 
right  side  of  the  child  corresponding  to 
the  right  side  of  the  mother.  8.  The 
head  to  the  right  side.  4.  The  bead  to 
the  left  side.  The  directions  given  by 
Madame  de  Boivin  for  the  management 
of  these  cases  are  most  minute,  but  ap- 

Sar  more  theoretical  than  experimental, 
adame  de  Boivin  mentions  its  occur- 
rence six  times  in  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand  cases  in  her  practice  and  at 
the  Maternite. 

Baudeloquef  also  describes  four  posi- 
tions of  back  presentations,  and  gives 
very  precise  instruction  for  the  conduct 
of  the  labour,  but  does  not  state  that  he 
had  ever  met  with  the  presentation. 

Velpe»u*  likewise  refines  on  the  ma- 
nagement of  this  form  of  preternatural 
labour,  and  also  gives  an  engraving 
thereof,  but  does  not  state  that  the  case 
had  occurred  to  him. 
Hollowmy,  July  1880.  ■ 

•  Memorial  del'Art  de*  Accouchement, 
t  L'Art  dee  Accouchement,  t  i.  p.  680. 
t  L'Art  dee  Accouchement. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

W  ■  J  I      ■ 1  ■  '   

FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  6,  I860. 

Some  months  since  we  called  attention 
to  a  case  of  alleged  poisoning,  whioh 
occurred  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  in 
which  the  magistrates  refused  to  make 
any  allowance  for  a  chemical  investi- 
gation, beyond  the  fee  awarded  by  the 
Medical  Witnesses'  Act,  and  which  we . 
need  hardly  say,  is  wholly  inadequate 
for  researches  that  may  occupy  two  or 
three  days  The  facts  as  they  have 
been  communicated  to  us  are  as  fol- 
lows:— A  young  woman  died  very  sud- 
denly without  any  previous  illness.  No 
poison  was  found,  and  poisoning  was 
not  even  suspected,  as  she  was  living 
on  good  terms  with  her  relations,  and 
there  was  no  apparent  motive  for  self- 
destruction.  A  fee  of  six  guineas  was 
demanded  for  the  chemical  analysis — 
the  coroner  refused  to  grant  more  than 
two  guineas:  but  he  could  find  no  one 
to  undertake  it  upon  these  terms.  In 
the  end  the  analysis  was  made,  after  a 
week's  delay ;  and  it  was  then  distinctly 
proved  that  the  deceased  bad  died  from 
arsenic.  But  for  the  analysis,  the  ver- 
dict would  probably  have  been  "  death 
from  natural  causes,"  since  some  of  the . 
chief  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  arsenic 
were  absent 

This,  then,  was  a  case  in  which  a 
proper  chomical  investigation  was  really 
required.  The  answer  to  an  application . 
made  by  the  coroner  to  the  magistrates 
of  Surrey  for  a  special  fee,  is  sub- 
joined : — 

"  Dear  Sib, — I  am  directed  by  the . 
magistrates  to  express  to  you  their, 
regret  that  they  do  not  possess  the 
power,  under  any  act  of  Parliament,  to 
make  such  an  order.   Under  the  exist- 
ing statutes  the  magistrates  have  no 
original  power  either  to  order  payment , 
or  to  determine  the  amount  of  fees  to 
Medical  Witnesses,  but  that  power  is 
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vested  in  the  coroner  b6th  by  stat  6 
and  7  W.  IV.,  c.  89,  and  1  Vict  c.  68,  , 
and  the  only  power  which  tbe  magis  , 
trates  possess  in  this  respect,  is  to  order 
payment  out  of  the  county  rate  of  the 
fees  advanced  by  the  coroner  according 
to  the  scales  established  by  the  first  of 
these  acts. — I  am,  dear  sir, 
•«  Yours  truly, 

"  Woronzow  Gkkio, 
"  Clerk  of  the  Peace. 

"To — .  E«q-, 
QMwr  tor  Surrey." 
J«m37,  1860. 

The  result  has  been,  that  the  Vicar 
sad  principal  inhabitants  of  the  Tillage 
in  which  the  death  occurred,  bare  raised 
the  amount  by  subscription ;  bat  we 
art — Is  it  right  that  the  public  justice 
of  the  country  should  rest  upon  so  slen- 
der a  foundation  as  this  ?   Is  it  possible 
that  secret  murders  by  poison  can  be 
brought  to  light  under  such  a  system  as 
this  ?   It  is  said  that  in  Surrey,  deaths 
from  poisoning  are  rarely  or  ever  heard 
of.   This  can  create  no  surprise,  when 
it »  known  that  the  magistrates  of  the 
county  positively  refuse  to  pay  the  fair 
expenses  of  the  investigations  required ; 
and  thus  hold  out  the  strongest  en- 
couragement to  the  concealment  of 
crime.   It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  oouaty  coroners  should  pay 
these  special  expenses  out  of  their  own 
fees ;  and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  such 
investigations  will  be  made  gratuitously 
by  persons  competent  to  undertake 
them,  or  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Surrey  villages  will,  as  a  general  rule, 
tax  themselves  in  order  to  pay  charges 
which  really  concern  the  proper  admi- 
nistration of  public  justice. 

In  the  late  mysterious  death  of  a  fe- 
male at  Clapham,  the  proceedings  were 
arrested,  because  the  coroner  could  not, 
and  the  magistrate*  of  Surrey  and  the 
chief  Commissioner  of  Police  would 
not,  issue  an  order  for  an  investigation 
and  analysis.  Owing  to  this,  the  mys- 
tery of  that  extraordinary  case,  in  which 
chloroform  was  suspected  to  have  caused 
death,  has  never  been  cleared  up. 


We,  however,  deny  the  statements 
contained  in  the  letter  of  the  magis- 
trate's eierk  regarding  their  want  of 
power  to  pay  special  fees  to  medical 
witnesses.     Such  fees  are  frequently 
paid  by  the  magistrates  of  most  other 
counties  in  England,  except  Surrey  and 
Middlesex.   An  act  of  Parliament  w 
certainly  not  required  for  the  exercise  of 
this  power.   The  fees  are  a  fair  and  ne- 
cessary charge  on  the  county  rates,  and 
if  allowed  by  the  magistrates  at  Quarter 
Sessions,  there  is  no  rate-payer  that 
could  reasonably  demur  to  the  propriety 
and  necessity  of  such  an  allowance  being 
made,  or  compel  the  Beach  of  Magis- 
trates to  refund  tbe  money  so  paid  by 
them  for  the  benefit  of  the  county,  and  for 
the  due  administration  of  public  justice. 
Tbe  truth  is,  they  have  the  power  to< 
order  these  expenses,  if  they  choose  to 
exercise  it,  just  as  much  as  the  magis- 
trates of  other  counties,  who  have  not 
the  meanness  to  raise  this  technical; 
difficulty. 

In  the  meantime,  the  decision  of  the 
Surrey  magistrates  should  teach  all 
practitioners  who  undertake  these  re- 
searches, that  the  maximum  foe  which 
they  have  to  expect  whatever  time, 
trouble,  and  expense  they  may  have  de- 
voted to  the  investigation,  will  be  a 
payment  of  two  guineas!  The  evil 
would  speedily  be  remedied  if  medical 
practitioners,  unused  to  such  researches, 
declined  to  undertake  them. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  find  A  at 
this  false  economy  regarding  the  pay- 
ment of  fees  to  medical  practitioners  at 
coroners'  inquests  has  been  strongly  de- 
nounced from  the  judicial  banco,  al- 
though the  censure  of  the  learned  judge 
was  directed  against  the  coroner,  when 
the  county  magistrates  were  really  the 
parties  who  bad  thrown  an  impediment 
in  the  way  of  public  justice. 
!  A  man  was  tried  at  Wefia  before  Mr 
Justice  Coleridge  on  a  eharge  of  wilful 
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wite  by  cutting  the  throat  of  a  per- 
son. An  inquest  was  held,  hot  the 
•oroner  -would  not  allow  any  medical 
investigation  to  he  made,  and  the  jury 
«me  to  no  satisfactory  verdict  On  a 
private  examination  of  the  body,  it  was 
pretty  clear  from  the  nature  and  situa- 
tion of  the  cuts  in  the  throat,  ae  well  as 
the  presence  of  other  injuries,  that  the 
deceased  had  been  the  victim  of  homi- 
cidal violence.  The  prisoners  were 
acquitted.  We  quote  tbe  following  re- 
casks  from  the  report  of  the  trial. 

"  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  said,  he 
did  not  know  the  name  of  the  coroner 
who  had  held  the  inquest  upon  this 
body,  but  he  was  much  wanting  in  his 
duty  in  not  having  called  in  medical 
testimony ;  because,  if  be  had  done  so, 
it  was  impossible  his  jury  could  have 
separated  without  returning  a  verdict 
of  wilful  murder  against  some  person 
unknown;  and  then  persons'  attention 
would  have  been  directed  to  it,  and  pro- 
bably a  different  result  might  have  been 
arrived  at;  either  the  prisoner  might 
not  have  been  put  upon  his  trial  at  all, 
•or  else  further  evidence  might  have  been 
adduced  against  him.  Either  way,  he 
thought  the  coroner  extremely  wrong; 
and  if  any  coroner  went  19*00  a  system 
of  abstaining  from  calling  medical 
deuce  for  the  purpose  of  saving  expense, 
or  for  other  reasons,  he  might  lay  him- 
self open  to  proceedings  in  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  and  subject  himself  to 
extremely  unpleasant  consequences." 

"  In  exoneration  of  the  coroner  it  is 
stated  by  the  reporter  thatthe  magistrates 
are  so  particular  at  the  quarter  sessions 
about  the  expenses  of  coroners,  that  these 
gentlemen  are  really  afraid  to  call  in 
medical  or  other  aid.  It  had  long  been 
anticipated  that  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  coro- 
ners by  the  magistrates  with  regard  to 
the  allowance  of  expenses,  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  would  be  impeded  ; 
and  now  we  have  a  glaring  instance  of 
it- 
Having  thus  an  exposition  of  the  law 
as  it  applies  to  coroners,  we  should  be 
glad  to  know  whether  county  magis- 
trates who  refuse  to  indemnify  coroners 
for  the  necessary  expenses  of  inquests, 


do  not  also  expose  themselves  "  to  un- 
pleasant consequences."  At  present 
they  appear  to  set  at, defiance  all  rules 
of  reason  and  justice. 


Kfbirtoft. 


1.  State  of  the  Lincoln  Lunatic  Asylum, 

1849. 

2.  The  Fifth  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Visitors  of  the  Count*  of  Middlesex 
Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Han  well.  1849. 

3.  State  of  an  Institution  near  York, 
catted  the  Retreat,  for  persona  afflicted 
with  Disorders  of  the  Mind.  Fifty- 
third  Report.  1849. 

4.  .Report  of  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire Lunatic  Asylum.  1849. 

6.  Second  Report  of  the  Somerset  County 
Asylum,  for  Insane  Paupers.  1849. 

8.  Report  of  the  County  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum, Gloucester.  1849. 

7.  Medical  Report  of  the  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum, Aberdeen.  1849. 

8.  Report  of  Ike  Montrose  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum. 1849. 

9.  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
for  the  Insane.  1849. 

Wk  propose,  in  the  first  place,  to  bring 
these  reports,  seriatim,  under  the  notice 
of  our  readers,  pointing  out  the  pecu- 
liar features  which  they  may  pse- 
Bent ;  and  in  the  second  place,  by  con- 
structing a  few  tables  from  the  statistics 
they  may  contain,  to  exhibit,  so  far  as 
they  afford  materials,  the  collective  in- 
formation which  they  may  possess. 

1.  Lincoln. — The  directors  of  this 
asylum  justly  claim  the  honour  of  its 
having  been  the  first  institution  in 
Great  Britain  in  which  tbe  non-restraint; 
system  was  efficiently  carried  into  prac- 
tice. To  Mr.  Hill,  the  former  resident 
medical  officer  of  Lincoln  Asylum,  the 
directors  accord  the  merit  of  having  in- 
troduced, and  shown  practically,  the  ad- 
vantage of,  a  humane  system  of  control 
and  restraint  which  should  supersede 
the  barbarities  of  coercion-chains,  hand- 
cuffs, strait-jackets,  &c.  Ac. 

The  report  of  the  Lincoln  Asylum 
contains  a  series  of  judicious  practical 
observations  on  the  minor  contrivances 
which  experience  has  suggested,  to  meet 
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TariouB  inconveniences  and  difficulties 
which  arise  in  the  management  of  the 
insane.  "  The  special  diffieultiee  of  an 
asylum,"  this  report  observes,  "  are  the 
proper  department  of  too  house-surgeon 
and  matron,  as  the  medical  economy  is 
that  of  the  physician."  The  subjects  of 
the  "  minor  contrivances"  here  referred  to, 
are  —  escape,  violence,  insomnoienee, 
noisiness,  breakage,  refusal  of  food,  per- 
verted instinct,  indecency  of  action 
and  of  language,  irretention  of  the 
bladder  and -bowels,  fits,  *  suicide  and 
sickness.  The  observations  on  these 
several  topics  abound  with  such  valua- 
ble practical  hints  as  must  be  of  service 
to  all  entrusted  with  the  management  of 
insane  patients,  whether  in  asylums  or 
under  private  care,  as  they  are  the  fruits 
of  much  practical  experience. 

2.  Hanwell. — "Cheerfully  and  grate- 
fully The  Committee  terminate  their 
functions  by  presenting  the  Report  of 
their  Proceedings  during  the  past  year. 
They  are  cheerful  as  they  commenced — 
have  carried  on — and  now  conclude — 
the  fulfilment  of  their  duties,  deeply 
impressed  with  their  interesting  impor- 
tance, and  satisfied  by  their  conviction 
that  they  have  been  usefully  discharged." 

"  The  Committee,  however,  perceive 
that  they  have  few  novel  topics  whereby 
to  awaken  any  peculiar  interest  in  the 
public  mind."  Nevertheless,  "the  Com- 
mittee" natter  themselves  that  their 
report  will  afford  information  to  the 
medical  profession  and  to  other  asylums ; 
and  "  that  it  will  not  be  unwelcome  to 
inquiring  philanthropists,  or  to  those 
gentle  spirits  who  have  so  often  mani- 
fested an  interest  in  a  charity,  which  has 

■  won  so  much  attention,  and  afforded  an  ex- 
ample of  extensive  and  generous  good."* 
These  gentlemen  of  "the  Committee," 
who  honour  their  collective  dignity  by 
capital  letters,  confess,  somewhat  reluc- 
tantly we  think,  that  they  "  have  indeed 
experienced,  on  the  part  of  the  medical 
and  superior  officers,  an  intelligent,  in- 
defatigable, and  kind-hearted  assistance 
which  they  cannot  too  highly  commend ;" 
yet  they  throughout  speak  of  their  me- 
dical staff  as  quite  secondary,  and  m  a 
tone  of  patromration  unbecoming  their 
relative  positions.  The  directors  of  the 
Lincoln  Asylum  remark  that  "the  spe- 
cial difficulties  of  an  asylum  devolve 

.     t  i  . 
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upon  the  Resident  Surgeons  and  the 
Matrons;"  but  the  directors  of  the 
Hanwell  Asylum  seem  to  be  quite  igno- 
rant of  the  fact;  that  individually  the 
members  of  their  medical  staff  are  ca- 
pable of  the  superintendence  of  an  asy- 
lum, and  that  their  magisterial  func- 
tions endow  them  with  no  special  fitness 
for  such  an  office.  The  reverse  of 
this  would  seem,  however,  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  twenty-one  magistrates 
of  Middlesex,  who  compose  "  the  Com- 
mittee," if  we  may  judge  from  their  own 
seU'-complacent  report  This  public 
document  is  one  uninterrupted  song  of 
self  praise  and  self-gratulations.  In  the 
estimation  of  its  authors,  the  entire  suc- 
cess of  the  institution  is  derived  from 
their  labours ;  tlte  completeness  of  the 
details  of  its  several  parts  is  attribu- 
table solely  to  their  superintendence; 
the  restoration  of  its  inmates  to  health 
results  solely  from  their  superior  ma- 
nagement. 

Under  such  impressions,  however 
false,  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  cheer- 
ful tone  in  which  they  commence  their 
report  At  the  same  time,  from  any- 
thing that  we  can  discover  therein,  we 
see  no  reason  to  think  that  "  our  Asy- 
lum" will  become  "  an  ornament  to  the 
county,  and  an  example  to  the  land  1" 
over  and  above  all  others,  until,  at  all 
events,  the  reports  of  "  the  Committee"' 
consist  less  of  ad  captandum  common- 
places, and  extravagant  self-laudation. 
This,  however,  is  a  perfection  which 
cannot  be  attained  until  these  gentlemen 
have  learnt  to  place  a  proper  value  upon 
the  services  ot  their  medical  staff,  and 
have  discovered  the  true  position  of 
their  medical  officers. 

We  perceive  from  public  advertise- 
ments of  the  committee  of  visitors  of 
the  new  asylum  at  Qolney  Hatch,  which 
is  to  contain  1000  patients,  that  the 
same  system  of  medical  degradation  is 
to  be  perpetuated.  For  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  patients,  two  resident  medical 
officers  are  deemed  sufficient  And 
why  ?  Because  the  appointing  magis- 
trates regard  themselves  as  more  com- 
petent than  medical  officers  to  the  im- 
mediate and  constant  superintendence 
of  so  large  and  complicated  an  institu- 
tion. 

Dr.  Conolly  states  in  hiareport,  which 
is  permitted  to  form  merely  an  appendix, 
that  although  severe  oases  of  diarrhea* 
occurred  in  the  aejuun,  aod  although 
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cholera  b ad  appeared  at  Brentford,  about ' 
two  m  ilea  distant  from  H  an  well,  yet'  that 
.  owing,  under  Providence,  to  the  precau- 
tions token,  no  case  of  cholera  occurred 
in  the  asylum. 

The  usual  gratuitous  course  of  clinical 
lectures  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Conolly, 
with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Hitohman. 

Dr.  Conolly  reiterates  the  assertion, 
that  "  the  substitution  of  attendants' 
hands,  and  the  selection  of  attendants 
merely  on  account  of  their  physical 
strength,  has  never  formed  any  part  of 
the  system  of  non-restraint  as  pursued 
at  Hanwell."  We  have  on  former  oc- 
casions expressed  our  views  in  relation 
to  the  non-restraint  system ;  we  shall 
here  take  occasion  to  make  a  few  further 
remarks  upon  this  subject 

Society  undoubtedly  owes  a  large 
debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who  have  fol 
.  lowed  so  peraeveringly  the  example  that 
was  set  first  in  trance  by  Esquirol,  and 
afterwards  at  Lincoln,  by  Mr.  Hill. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  society  should 
not  in  return  consent  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  a  name.  The  public  is  told, 
and  believes,  that  the  phrase  aoa- 
rtttramt  signifies  the  absolutely  entire 
removal  of  every  check  upon  the  volun- 
tary movements  of  the  insane.  Com- 
mon sense,  however,  will  not  fail  to  re- 
cognise somewhat  powerful  means  of 
rettraint  in  the  waifs  of  asylums,  their 
padded  rooms,  their  seclusion-rooms, 
their  numerous  attendants,  their  pad- 
looked  garments,  Ac.  Ac.  We  do  not 
aay  that  these  are  not  required,  or  are 
too  severely  employed;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  emphatically  assert  that  they 
are  indispensable,  and  moreover  that 
they  are  now  used  with  humane  and 
kind  consideration;  yet  we  cannot  but 
regard  it  as  a  deceptive  use  of  words,  to 
call  the  present  system  of  the  manage- 
ment 01  the  insane  one  of  total  non- 
rtttramt,  instead  of  simply  one  of  hu- 
mane restraint.  An  examination  of  any 
one,  or  all  of  the  present  Reports  will 
justify  these  remarks. 

We  agree  with  Dr.  Conolly  that  the 
close  of  the  first  decennial  period  of 
"this  great  experiment"  would  have 
been  a  fitting  occasion  for  the  managers 
of  this  asylum  to  have  given  a  detailed 
and  explicit  public  statement  of  its 
results.  We  suppose,  tint  the  perfor- 
mance of  this  duty  would  have  involved 
the  performance  of  another— viz.,  the 
corifsseion  thatto  others  than  themselves. 


is  due  nearly  all  the-  credit  that  may 
attach  thereto.  We  cannot  but  nunc 
the  striking  difference  in  .the  expression 
of  two  parties  bare  concerned.  "The 
Committee"  say,  wk  have  done  this,  we. 
have  done  that,  we  have  done  all ;  but 
Dr.  Conolly,  whose  wise  and  iudicious 
superintendence  controlled  and  directed 
the  whole  machinery,  modestly  saya— 
"  My  inward  thought,  in  all  the  steps  of 
the  attempt  which  it  has  been  my  pri- 
vilege to  make,  has.  still  ever  been, 
Qttia/wti  adjmtor  meus  f 

3.  The  report  of  The  Fbiesds'  Re- 
tbeat,  near  York,  may  afford  interest 
to  its  supporters.  It  is  a  short,  business- 
like affair.  What  statistical  informa- 
tion it  may  afford  will  be  found  below> 

4.  The  principal  and  almost  the  only 
fact  conveyed  in  the  Report  of  the  West 
Riding  or  YoBXSBlBE  Pauper  Lunatic 
Asylum,  is  a  grave  and  melancholy  fact 
— the  appearance  of  cholera  in  the  in- 
stitution, and  its  spread  to  a  serious  ex- 
tent The  medical  officers -report  it  to 
have  been  communicated  to  their  in- 
mates from  an  adjoining  workhouse. 
"The  first  alarm  as  to  the  presence  of 
cholera  within  the  asylum,  was  excited 
by  the  illness  of  a  female  brought  in  on 
the  17  th  September,  from  Gomereale 
Workhouse,  where  it  was  stated  two 
persons  had  died  of  cholera,  on  -  the- pre- 
vious night"  From  this  patient  the 
disease  spread  to  others  in  the  same 
gallery  and  room,  and  to  the  attend  ante. 
Subsequently,  other  cases  occurred 
simultaneously,  in  all  parte  of  the  insti- 
tution, the  origin  of  which  was  not  so 
distinctly  traceable  to  contagion.  The 
whole  number  of  deaths  daring  the 
month  of  October  was  eighty-five !  The 
report  states,  somewhat  pointedly,  that 
one  of  the  days  of  highest  mortality 
was  "  the  day  of  the  Bishop's  visit  to 
the  asylum."  The  total  number  of  pa- 
tients waa  six  hundred  and  thirty- three. 
This  report  is  singularly  deficient  in 
statistical  information. 

6.  Sohkbskx  Codhiy. — This  report  is 
drawn  up  by  the  superintendent.  Dr. 
Boyd,  and  presented  to  the  Committee 
of  visitors,  who  ax  8omermt.#aaja  to  be 
wiser  as  to  knowing  ti^ajfjO^rJ  jjpaUion, 
than  *hw, 
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eystem  now  almost  universally  adopted, 
that  of  substituting  moral  for  brute 
force  in  the  control  of  the  insane. 

Dr.  Boyd  takes  the  opportunity  of 
fids  report,  to  call  the  attention  of  patho- 
logists to  the  dependence  of  general 
panlysison  *'  softening  and  other  results 
of  inflammation  of  the  spinal  marrow, 
and  frequently  of  the  ventricles  and 
membranes  at  the  base  of  the  brain." 
Dr.  Boyd  states  that  he  has  not  found 
this  observation  in  any  British  writer : 
we  may,  however,  refer  him  to  our 
notice  of  Dr.  Winn's  treatise  on  General 
Paralysis,  in  which  the  same  opinion  is 
expressed.  We  quote  the  following : — • 
44  With  regard  to  the  pathological  ap- 
pearances, we  observe  that  they  present 
all  the  varieties  and  contrarieties  found 
in  the  crania  of  the  insane,  in  apoplexy, 
and  in  paralysis,  with  this  one  addi- 
tional feature,  that  the  results  of  inflam- 
matory action  were  more  frequently 
found  than  in  simple  insanity."  (Med. 
Oaz.,  N.  S.,  Vol.  vui.  p.  861.) 

6.  Gi/MTOBSTKB.  — In  this  asylum, 
also,  the  "  non-restraint  system"  is  re- 
ported to  have  had  full  trial.  Here, 
also,  a  truly  charitable  plan  is  about  to 
be  carried  into  effect — viz.,  provision 
for  the  gratuitous  admission,  in  the 
earliest  stage  of  the  disease,  of  a  limited 
number  of  those  whose  position,  just 
Above  parochial  aid,  precludes  their  ad- 
mission as  county  patients,  but  whose 
-means  are  inadequate  to  the  payments 
required  for  maintenance  in  the  sub- 
scribers' "  part  of  the  establishment" 
"We  shall  rejoice  in  the  completion  of 
-this  good  intention. 

7.  Abkbdeen. — It  does  not  appear 
from  the  report  that  the  "  non-restraint 

rem"  is  regarded  by  the  officers  of 
Aberdeen  Asylum  as  the  ne  phu  ultra 
of  fiie  management  of  insane  patients. 
No  direct  mention  of  this  system  is 
made ;  but  occupation,  amusement,  and 
the  granting  a  considerable  degree  of 
personal  liberty,  are  among  the  princi- 
pal means  of  cure  that  have  been  here 


>  report  contains  carefully  drawn 
up  tables,  which  illustrate  various  points 
in  the  history  of  insanity.  These  will 
2m  noticed  further  on. 

8.  Montbosk. — We  feel  called  upon 
to  object  strongly  to  one  proposition 
contained  in  this  report — mat  is,  the 


employment  of  chloroform  in  order  to 
overcome  the  refusal  of  food. 

Dr.  M*Gavra  relates  a  ease  in  which 
it  was  attended  with  success,  and  was 

not  followed  by  any  ill  effects.  This, 
however,  we  may  suggest,  is*  better  re- 
sult than  can  be  looked  for  in  every 
instance.  In  the  case  given,  "the 
patient  was  plied  with  chloroform,  and 
while  partially  under  its  influence  he  eat 
(ate)  and  drank  everything  put  before 
him,  laughing  and  cracking  jokes  the 
whole  time."  The  experiment,  we  may 
observe,  might  have  resulted  in  no  laugh- 
ing matter.  We  are  informed  by  a 
dentist  in  large  practice  in  London,  that 
whenever  he  has  seen  any  iH  conse- 
quences follow  the  use  of  chloroform,  it 
has  been  when  administered  on  a  full 
stomach,  and  this  is  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  experience  of  others.  We 
mention  this  by  way  of  caution  in  re- 
ference to  the  use  of  chloroform  for 
compulsory  feeding. 

9.  Pewkbtlvawll — This  hsspital  en- 
joys a  considerable  celebrity  in  the 
United  States.  We  perceive  that  the 
treatment  here  consists  principally  in 
the  employment  of  moral  influence, 
combined  with  so  much  physical  exer- 
tion as  shall  effectually  maintain  bodily 
health,  while  diverting  the  mind  from, 
dwelling  upon  its  own  morbid  impres- 
sions. We  And  workshops,  outdoor 
labour,  a  museum,  a  reading-room,  lec- 
tures on  natural  and  musical 
entertainments,  among  the  means  em- 
ployed there,  as  in  asylums  on  fids  aide 
the  Atlantic. 

The  following  are  the  only  tables 
which  we  have  been  able  to  construct 
from  the  statistical  observations  con- 
tained in  these  various  reports.  The 
deficiencies  under  this  head  constitute  a 
very  great  defect  in  the  majority  of  the 
reports.  Much  light  might  be  thrown 
upon  many  points  in  the  history  of  fair 
sanity,  if  the  materials  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  nodical  officers  of  asyhuns 
were  not  permitted  to  be  entirely  lost : 
this  we  are  compelled  te  say  is  the  case  in 
most  of  the  reports  now  before  us.  The 
omissions  will  be  evident  from  a  glance 
at  the  tables  which  we  have  drawn  up, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  forma 
of  the  disease,  its  causes,  duration,  pa- 
thological appearances,  influence  of 
rank,  occupation,  Ac.  Ac. 
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Showing  the  Nttmier  of  Admissions,  Rtmeeriet,  ami  Deaths,  with  tit  whole  Numbers 
mmd  Proportion*  of  tit  Sexes,  m  tit  several  Asylums. 


1849. 

Admitaloni. 

Cores. 

Deaths. 

Whale  number 
remaining. 

Males. 

Pern. 

Hales. 

em. 

Males. 

Fein. 

Males. 

Fern. 

29 

* 

a 

9* 

9* 

71 

67 

Hanvaell.   .  . 
Friends' Eatreat 

67 

48 

7 

6 

4D9 

S54 

9 

U 

'SI 

7 

6 

48 

67 

West  Biding  ef 

Yorkshire  . 

Si* 

188» 

10S» 

ana 

uar 

Somerset    .  . 

68 

80 

18 

9 

14 

7 

ISO 

156 

Gloucester  .  . 

49 

62 

18 

t4 

18 

6 

186 

160 

Aberdeen   .  . 

85 

47 

18 

35 

10 

7 

119 

107 

Montrose   .  . 

17 

23 

7 

7 

7 

4 

69 

73 

Pennsylvania  . 

1599t 

73 

7t 

149t 

118 

103 

TabxjiS. 
Principal  Forms  of  Me  Disease.  . 


Pnnnari- 

Ranwefl. 

Somerset 

•Oldster.* 

Aberdeen. 

vania. 

Male 

Fan. 

Male 

Fern. 

Mile 

Fern. 

Male 

Fern. 

Mai* 

Fen. 

44 

28 

88 

46 

25 

81 

20 

28 

429 

373 

10 

18 

4 

15 

6 

17 

6 

8 

181 

181 

Imbecility  sad  idiotcy    .   .  » 

6 

6 

8 

8 

7 

6 

a 

1 

2 

2 

6 

6 

60 

80 

6 

1 

182 

68 

9 

9 

4 

2 

15 

11 

5 

6 

5 

2 

14 

3 

9 

4 

2 

2 

8 

8 

140 

88 

Tab  lb  8. 


Moral. 

Physical. 

Hereditary. 

Unascertained. 

Mates. 

Fern. 

Males. 

Fern. 

Males. 

Fern. 

Males. 

Fern. 

28 

14 

80 

17 

10 

8 

22 

19 

6 

9 

10 

10 

2 

a 

8 

Qkncsricr  .... 

20 

22 

14 

25 

17 

21 

15 

16 

8 

12 

18 

80 

15 

14 

a 

8 

Pennsylvania!    .    .  . 

178 

204 

832 

219 

867 

297 

t  FtosSrtl^ ^^•^rdjTt^a'lshed' n^h£r 7b£e~  riven  include  all  admissions  since 
the  opening  of  the  hospital,  the  dan  sf  which  event  h  not  riven. 

t  The  Wiibm  e*trart«d  flwn  the  Report  •*  the  Gtaacter  A«T*tan  are  from  the  **ete 
renamine-  at  the  end  of  the  yea*,  and  not  front  tla?  admission  only,  a*  hath*  other  reports. 

|  An  »*<*«  sect  tiansri,  the  period  war  which  then  nmsneS  «ttostt  to  n 
report 
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FAMILIAR  VTBW8  OF  LUNACY  AND  LUNATIC  LIFE. 


Tabu  4, 

Duration  of  ike  Ditnue  at  the  time  of  Admhtion. 


Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

1  mo 

nth*. 

6  month*. 

I  yenr. 

9  years. 

5  ye 

an. 

10  yean. 

90  year*. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Hanwell.  . 

18 

11 

8 

10 

6 

7 

9 

10 

7 

8 

8 

1 

1 

1 

Somerset  . 

16 

80 

0 

a 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Gloucester  . 

18 

80 

0 

t 

1 

0 

Aberdeen  . 

18 

14 

18 

84 

6 

9 

'Pennsylvania 

484 

846 

66 

60 

100 

79 

118 

78 

66 

68 

88 

89 

87 

40 

Tabu  6. 
Causes  of  Dtatk.f 


Lincoln 

Hanwell. 

Aberdeen. 

\ 

Males. 

Fern. 

Males. 

Fern. 

Males. 

Fern. 

Diseases  of  the  lungs  .... 

18 

8 

8 

8 

8 

2 

0 

80 

6 

0 

18 

4 

4 

a 

Diseases  of  the  brain  .   .   .  . 

84 

16 

4 

18 

6 

1 

0 

Other  Tiaoeral  disoasos   .    .  . 

66 

7 

6 

6 

6 

1 

l 

6 

14 

8 

2 

19 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Exhaustion  and  old  age  .   .  . 

88 

a 

7 

a 

4 

Tabu  6. 

8kotm*i  tkeCottper  head  for  the  Maintenance  of  Pauper  Patient*. 


Per  year. 

Per  week. 

Far  day. 

Lincoln  .... 
Hanwell  .... 
Somerset .... 

£   «.  *r. 

87  19  84 

88  16  O 
88   16  O 

a.  d. 
10  84 
8  9 
8  9 

e.  d. 
1  6* 
1  8 
1  8 

We  have  in  hand  several  other  Be- 1  We  shall  notice  these  in  a  separate 
ports  of  Asylums  for  the  current  year.  |  article. 


Familiar  Vtewt  of  Lunacy  and  Lunatic 
Life  ;  with  Hints  on  the  Personal  Care 
and  Management  of  those  who  are  af- 
flicted with  temporary  or  permanent 
Mental  Derangement.    By  the  late 
Superintendent  of  an  Asylum  for  the 
Insane.   Small  8vo.  pp.  195.  Lon- 
don: Parker.  1850. 
This  volume  is  addressed  to  the  general 
reader,  the  author  supposing  "  that  a 
work  in  which  all  medical  and  other 
offensive  detail   should   be  entirely 


omitted,  might  find  favour  with  such 
readers  as  wish  to  indulge  a  rational 
curiosity  regarding  the  past  and  present 
state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of 
intellectual  disorder,  and  the  institu- 
tions and  remedies  which  have  from 
time  to  time  been  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose of  its  amendment,  and  yet  are 
unprepared  to  encounter  reports  and 
session-papers,  or  prohibited  the  use  of . 
such  books  as  are  too  exclusively  of  a 
professional  character." 


•  Out  of  1899  patients, 
t  The  immediate  caaat 


of  death  Is  specified  la  these  1 
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We  should  have  judged  the  subjdefc 
to  be  one  certainly,  difficult  ^nppida-, 
rise,  and  that  the  work  in  which,  it  ia. 
thus  brought  to  {he  level  of  the  com- 
prehension of  the  genejraT  feeder  must 
necessarily  have  but  a  limited  circula- 
tion ;  that  is;  to  say,  that  if,  will  be  con- 
fined to  the  perusal  of  those  who  iti'ay 
unfortunately  become  directly  con- 
cerned with  mental  disease  in  their,  fa- 
milies or  friends.  To  this  'class  of 
leaders  the  volume  before  ua  affords 
much  useful  instruction,  md  convoys 
g/imp  judicious  advice ;  while  to  others, 
not  so  immediately  interested  in  the 
subject,  it  will  at  the  same  time  furnish  ' 
much  interesting  historical  information: 


ftroeeWnjj*  of  $oc(ct(e*. 

f  *        .  » 

BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  HOB  THE 
.  ADVANCEMENT  OE  SCIENCE. 


J 


Edinburgh,  Aufu»t  1. 


$om  Obtertaiidnt  on  Ike  Growth  of  Plant* 
ia  Abnormal  Aimatpheru.     By  Da. 

J.  H.  Gladstone  and  Mb.  O.  Glad- 
stone. 

According  to  the  authors  of  fids  paper, 

3 bile  oxygen  ia  the  most  important 
rastituent  of  the  atmosphere,  ae  tar  as 
animal  life  is  eoBeerned,  it  ia  upon  the  car- 
bonic acid,  ammonia,  and  aqueous  vapour 
that  the  vegetable  world  ia  supremely  de- 
pendent. The  question  arises,  Do  the 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  of  the  air  play  no  im- 
portant part  in  the  process  of  vegetation  ? 
The  following  preliminary  experiments, 
with  a  view  to  the  solution  of  this  and 
similar  inquiries,  were  detailed  by  the  au- 
thors:—A  pansy  lived  for  the  length  of 
twenty-four  days  in  an  atmosphere  of  hy- 
drogen, containing  6  per  cent,  of  carbonic 
acid;  one  similarly  placed  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  common  air  remained  healthy  for 
a  longer  period.  Five  onions,  just  com- 
mencing to  sprout,  were  severally  placed 
in  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  coal-gas, 
air  containing  8  per  cent,  of  light  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen,  and  ordinary  atmospheric 
air.  The  germination  of  the  first  two  was 
entirely  stopped,  While  the  hydrocarbons 
appealed  considerably  to  accelerate  the 
growth  of  the  vegetable.  -The  plants  in 
each  instance  lost  weight.'  A  -pansy  in 
flower,-*  young  stoek,  -and  a  grass  plant, 
were  placed  in  pure  nitrogen  gas.  The 
former  twb  -ro^n'uW*^hwV^>v"W 


daft  growing  a  month  after  the  commence- 
ment, of.  the,  i  exg^riment.  Another  pansy 
was  placed'in  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen gases  in  the  proportions  requisite  to 
form  water.  '  Pa  brdwr  ib  imitate  the  ba- 
lance that  obtains  m  nattire' letween  animal 
and  vegetable  lift,  some  flies  were  intro- 
duced, ahmg  with  eproeitugar,  to  serve  as 
♦hetr-foaeW  Tho  oxpssaaacfet  was  -eesa- 
menced  a  fortnight,  since;  and  the  plant, 
when  last  observed,'  was  m  good  condition. 
■Owing  ta  tbet  low  'Specific!  gravity  of  the 
jmixed  gases,  the  flu*  (were  unable -to  mount 
on  the  wiag,  -or  make  the  osuei  bmaing 
noise  y  but-  the-suhititution  of  hydrogen 
for,  nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere  had  no 
marked  effect  upon  their  breathing  ;  thus 
"woaahsnfcig  the  observations  of  M.  Begnault 

I .  _      —         '  a_|-n  itm    ill  mm  m  ■  i     Cm  ■  ■■■    *- 1  >-.-*■*         1  i 

uj   an  jQaWasMWr  wWwB  IWBO  wBO  JUWUmUt, 

On  iKe  'Air  and  Water  in  Townt,  and  the 
Action  -o/-£ojjou  Strata  on  Water  and 
Organic  Matter.  By  Da.  B.  A.  Smith. 
If  is  a  matter  of*  gruit  importance  to'  find 
from  what -soarce  it  is  best  to  obtain  water 
for  large'  towns,'  and  how  it'  is  to  be  col- 
lected. To  these  points  Dr.  Smith  parti- 
cularly directs  attention.  Begirding  the 
conditions  ■  of •  many  springs,  which  never 
become  muddy,  but  possess  a  constant  bril- 
liancy- and  a  very  equal  temperature'  at  all' 
seasons  of  the  year,  the  author  thinks  that  I 
there  is  a  purifying  and  ooohng  action  going 
an  beneath.  The  surface  water  from  the 
same  place,  even  if  filtered,  has  not  the 
same  brfihancy  •  It'  has  net  the  same  free- 
dom from  organic  matter,  neither  ia  it 
equally  charged  with  carbonic  acid  or  oxy- 
gen gas  i  there  are  other-  mflueaees,  there- 
fore, at  work.  The  rain  which  falls  has  not 
the  parity,  although  it  comes  directly  from 
the  clouds ;  it  may  even  be  wanting  in 
cleanness,  -as  is  often  the  case.  Springs  rise 
through  a  great  extent  of  soil,  and  collect 
a  considerable  amount  of  inorganic  salts ; 
and  it  is  shown  by  Dr.  Smith  that  their 
purity  is  due  entirely  to  the  power  of  the 
soil  to  separate  all  organic  matter,  and  at 
the  same  tune  to  compel  the  mixture  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  oxygen.  The  amount  of  orga- 
nic matter  removed  in  this  way  is  surprising, 
and  it  is  a  most  important  and  valuable 
property  of  the  soil.  The  change  even 
takes  place  close  to  cesspools  and  sewers : 
at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  most 
offensive  organic  matter  there  may  be 
found  water  having  little  or  none  in  it. 
As  an  agent  for  purifying  towns,  this  oxi- 
dation' of  organic  matter  is  the  most  extra- 
ordinary, and  we  find  the  soil  of  towns 
which,  have  been  inhabited  for  centuries 
stiH  possessing  thai  remarkable  power.  SU 
Paula  Churchyard  may  be  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  oldest  parta  of  Londea ;  and  the 
waWfrom  the>w«B*  W«*n*lt  is  remark- 
Digitized  by  VjOO^IL 
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•UTFM,«d  the  dnbsege  of  the  softie 
such  that  thare  is  vary  kafle,  if  any,  safes 
of  sitae  acid  is  it.  If  the  soi,  say*  Sr. 
Smith,  baa  soak  s  power  to  decompose  by 
•nidation,  we  want  to  know  how  it  gets  ao 
■muck  of  its  oxygen.  We  most,  however, 
leak  to  the  air  as  ebe  onky  sonm,  and  see 
kow  it  can  come  from  it.  When  water 
kaoomes  deprived  of  oxygen,  it  fay  eooei 
takes  it  op  again,  as  may  be  proved  by  ex- 
periment. This  shows  as  that,  aa  fiwt  as 
the  oxygen  is  consumed  by  the  organic 
matter,  it  receives  a  fresh  portion,  coo- 
•reyed  to  it  by  the  porous  sofl.  Several 


given,  to  show  the  filtering  power  of  the 
•oil: — A  soLution  of  peaty  matter  was 
assess  m  ammonia :  the  solution  was  Tory 
■dark,  ao  that  some  odour  was  psrcwTed 

through  a  film  of  only  the  twentieth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  This  was  filtered 
through  sand,  and  came  out  perfectly  dem- 
and colourless.  Organic  matter  dissolved 
in  oil  of  vitriol  was  separated  from  it  by  a 
thickness  of  stratum  of  only  four  inches. 
A  bott  le  of  porter  waa  by  the  same  process 
deprived  of  all  its  oolour.  The  material  of 
which  this  filter  is  made  is  of  little  import- 
ance,— one  of  the  best,  according  to  Dr. 
Smith,  as  far  as  clearing  the  water  is  con- 
cerned, being  of  steel  fihngs  -,  oxide  of  iron, 
oxide  of  manganese,  and  powdered  bricks 
all  answering  equally  well.  This  shows 
that  the  separation  of  the  organic  matter 
is  doe  to  some  peculiar  attraction  of  the 
surfaces  of  the  porous  mass  presented  to 
the  fluid.  This  paper  was  a  continuation 
of  Dr.  Smith's  report  published  last-  year, 
and  he  purposes  continuing  the  inquiry. 

On  the  relative  osfavf  qf  the  Dietarim  at 
ueehv  different  efaeeee  qf  the  Population. 
By  Da.  Lyojt  Platraik. 
Da.  Fi-atpatk  has  been  engaged  for  some 
time  in  «n  examination  of  the  dietaries 
adopted  in  the  union  houses,  schools,  and 
other  great  establishments  in  this  country, 
the  object  of  the  inquiry  being  the  determi- 
nation of  the  most  nutritious  diet.  The  re- 
sult of  this  inquiry  has  proved  that  no 
system  of  any  value  has  been  adopted  by 
any  of  the  boards  controlling  our  national 
schools  and  charities  ;  and  hence  the  high 
importance  is  shown  of  some  accurate  exa- 
mination— such  as  that  brought  forward 
by  Dr.  Playfair — of  the  value,  chemically 
and  physiologically,  of  the  dietaries  adopted. 

The  reading  of  this  paper  gave  rise  to 
a  discussion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  hypo- 
thesis upon  which  the  reductions  of  these 
dietary  tables  have  been  made ;  and  it  was 
argued  that  we  had  no  distinct  evidence 
to  prove  that  nitrogen  alone  fairly  repre- 
sents the  amount  of  nutrition  contained 
in  an  article  of  diet. 


Oa  akr  Benefe  of  far  Fa/for  of  ike  KOr. 

By  Mr.  X.  Snarasnt  Wilis,  B.K. 
Tax  observations  extend  from  the  «tk  nf 
December,  1849,  to  the  16th  of  March, 
1860.  The  instruments  were  kept  m  a 
cabin  in  the  boat  of  an  invalid.  The  cabin 
was  six  feet  high,  twelve  feet  broad,  and 
ten  feet  deep.  Its  floor  was  from  one  to 
two  fret  above  the  level  of  the  river.  The 
dry  and  wet  bulb  thermometers,  and  the 
barometer,  were  fixed  to  a  beam  in  the 
centre  of  the  cabin,  where  they  were  not 
exposed  either  to  the  direct  or  reflected 
rays  of  the  ton.  There  were  six  glass  win- 
dows to  the  cabin,  provided  with  open, 
btinds.  Some  of  these  windows  were  al- 
ways open  during  the  day,  so  that  the 
mormag  and  afternoon  observations  may 
be  considered  to  represent  the  temperature 
of  the  open  air  in  the  shade.  Sometimes  a 
window  was  open  until  after  the  evening 
observations,  but  more  frequently  this  was 
not  the  case ;  and  to  this  I  ascribe  the  fact, 
that  the  mean  of  the  evening  observations 
is  above  that  of  the  morning.  A  register 
night  thermometer  was  fixed  outside  one 
of  the  windows,  and  the  lowest  temperature 
observed  each  day  is  recorded.  These  daily 
observations  were  made  at  the  hours  of 
9  a.m.,  3  p.m.,  and  11  p.m.  ;  and  an  abstract 
of  these  daily  observations  was  exhibited. 

The  mesa  temperature  qf  the  air  for  the 
period  of  my  observations  at  Greenwich 
was  39°  3';  on  the  Nile  it  was  61°.  Thus 
there  was  a  difference  of  22  degrees  in  the 
mean  temperature  of  Egypt  over  that  of 
Greenwich  during  these  months. 

The  mean  temperature  qf  evaporation  at 
Greenwich  was  37°  4',  in  Egypt  65° ;  beaag 
18  degrees  above  the  mean  at  Greenwich 
for  the  same  period. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  dew  past/ 
at  Greenwich  was  84°  1',  in  Egypt  60°  tf. 
Thus  m  England  the  air  was  saturated  by 
the  quantity  of  vapour  contained  in  it  at  a 
temperature  16  degrees  below  that  at  which 
saturation  occurred  in  Egypt. 

The  mesa  etaetie  forte  qf  vapour  m 
Egypt  was  0-384,  at  Greenwich  0*214.  In 
other  words,  the  pressure  ef  the  watery 
vapour  mixed  with  the  air  was  capable  of 
supporting  a  column  of  mercury  higher  by 
-jA^j  of  an  inch  in  Egypt  than  in  England. 

The  mean  weight  of  water  in  a  cubic  foot 
of  air  in  England  was  3  grains,  in  Egypt 
4  grains  and  -£g ;  but  still,  owing  to  the 
higher  temperature,  the  air  was  much  drier 
in  Egypt.  When  the  temperature  of  the 
air  is  considerably  above  that  of  the  dew 
point,  the  air  is  dry,  dissolving  or  absorb- 
ing aqueous  vapour  without  any  tendency 
to  precipitation  in  the  form  of  rain,  and  it 
is  dry  in  proportion  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  temperatures.  Thus,  al- 
though the  mean  weight  of  i 
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foot  of  air  was  greater  last  winter  in  Egypt 
than  in  England,  yet  the  air  was  much 
more  nearly  saturated  with  moisture  in 
England  than  in  Egypt.  At  Greenwich 
tiie  mean  additional  weight  of  water  re- 
quired to  saturate  a  cubic  foot  of  air  was 
only  ^  of  a  grain,  while  on  the  Kile  it  was 
I  gram  and  J.  If  we  represent  air  com- 
pletely deprived  of  moisture  by  aero,  and 
air  completely  saturated  as  unity,  the  mean 
degree  qf  Humidity  on  the  Nile  was  76  per 
cent.,  while  at  Greenwich  it  was  86  per 
cent. 

The  mean  readings  of  the  barometer  m 
the  two  countries  very  nearly  approach 
each  other;  m  Egypt  being  29-99,  at 
Greenwich  29-87.  A  glance  at  the  table, 
however,  showed  how  very  small  the  ex- 
treme range  of  the  instrument  was  on  the 

Nile.   

The  average  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of 
air  at  Greenwich  was  549  grains,  in  Egypt 
627  grains. 

Rain  fell  in  various  districts  of  England 
on  averages  from  31  to  61  days,  while  in 
Egypt  it  only  feH  on  6  days,  and  on  three 
ofthese  a  shower  was  of  but  a  few  minutes' 
duration.  On  two  days  rain  feH  heavily  at 
Cairo  for  several  hours. 

The  mean  dairy  range  of  the  temperature 
of  the  air  at  Greenwich  was  11-87,  in 
Egypt  10*31 :  but,  while  the  mean  extreme 
range  in  Egypt  was  38,  at  Greenwich  it  was 
but  29;  the  mean  extreme  range  in  the 
cabin  being  only  7  degrees  below  that  on 
the  grass  at  Greenwich  in  the  open  air. 

Fog  was  occasionally,  but  rarely,  observed. 
It  was  general  in  the  Delta  in  the  early 
morning;  but  above  Cairo  was  only  ob- 
served on  three  occasions. 


ACADEMY  OP  MEDICINE,  PARIS. 
Aug;.  30,  1850. 

Accident  from  Chloroform. 

M.  Delakue  stated,  that  having  occasion 
to  make  extensive  incisions  in  the  thigh  of 
a  woman,  in  order  to  lay  open  some  fistu- 
lous tracts,  he  had  previously  administered 
five  grammes  (=75  grains)  of  chloroform 
on  a  sponge,  during  five  minutes.  When 
about  to  operate  he  noticed  the  patient's 
head  fall  towards  her  right  shoulder,  her 
body  incline  forwards,  and  a  sanguinolent 
froth  issue  from  her  mouth,  respiration  and 
pulse  being  scarcely  detectible.  By  repeated 
slaps  on  the  chest,  cold  water  applied  to 
the  head,  sinapisms  to  the  feet,  and  irrita- 
tion of  the  fauces,  movements  of  the  eyelids 
were  produced,  followed  by  free  vomiting. 
After  complete  restoration,  a  haggard 
look  of  the  eye  and  extreme  loquacity  con- 
tinued for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 


Iodated  Oil  a  Substitute  for  Cod-liver  Oil. 

M.  Pebsonne  observed  that,  as  the  medi- 
cinal properties  of  cod-liver  oil  depend 
upon  a  combination  of  iodine  and  fatty 
matter,  it  had  appeared  to  him  more  ra- 
tional to  employ  an  oil  so  prepared  as  to 
contain  always  a  known  quantity  of  iodine, 
in  an  uniform  state  of  combination. 

Black  DucolouraUou  of  the  Countenance. 

M.  Boubqubt  related  two  cases,  one  of 
which  consisted  of  a  form  of  purpura  heemor- 
rhagica ;  in  the  second,  a  blue  tint  appeared 
about  the  eyelids,  ears,  and  neck,  which 
could  be  washed  off,  but  returned  after  a 
time.  The  blue  tint  subsequently  changed 
to  black.  This  patient  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  convulsive  cough,  which  had  dis- 
appeared and  been  replaced,  simultaneously 
with  the  appearance  of  the  discolouration, 
by  a  severe  headache.  The  latter  esse  was 
regarded  as  analogous  to  the  instances  that 
are  recorded  of  sanguineous  perspiration. 


SURGICAL  SOCIETY  OP  PARIS. 
Ang.  81,1890. 

Kb.  Colson  transmitted  to  the  Society  a 
voluminous  memoir  on  the  malformations 
of  the  anus  and  rectum.  The  secretary 
was  requested  to  prepare  an  analysis  of  this 
work. 

Double  Lachrymal  Tumor. 
M.  AuzLie-ToRENHE  gave  a  description 
of  the  pathological  changes  observed  in  the 
diaseotion  of  a  case  of  doable  lachrymal 
tumor.  The  lachrymal  orifices  and  ducts 
were  free  from  disease,  but  considerable 
thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
sae  was  observed.  The  nasal  canal  was  free 
at  its  upper  part,  but  was  completely  ob- 
literated below.  The  seat  of  the  obstruc- 
tion had  presented  an  obstacle  to  a  cure. 


ojt  the  nauutnTstes  or  httratb  oj 

SILVER  Ur  INEANTTLE  E1TTEBITI8. 

M.  Dttclos  has  found  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
administered  in  enemata,  serviceable  in 
acute  or  chronic  colitis  in  very  young 
infants,  and  its  adrninistration  unattended 
with  danger.  It  is  equally  beneficial  in 
acute  or  chronic  dysentery.  Administered 
by  the  mouth  and  in  enemata  at  the  same 
time,  it  has  exercised  a  favourable  influence 
on  the  vomiting  and  diarrhcea  of  choleraic 
enteritis  of  infants.  In  short,  M.  Duolos 
states  that  he  has  obtained  the  best  results 
from  the  exhibition  of  this  medicine  in 
acute  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
alimentary  canal. — VXJnion  Medicate.  % 
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hospital  *nfc  Iirffrntafj  Report^ 

EBlioWS'  PBIZE  ESSAY.- 

.  Summer.  Saw*  1845.   ,   ■  . 
By  C.  H.  F.  Bouts,  M-#.  LoncL 


Question  VVGVOBSD^-Are' There  any  con- 
diivn*.  find  .if, AO,  -foJfmt  art.  ttey,  in 
which  an  excess  of  urea,  u  contained  in 


■  fh4  wnote  (ptaritity  6/  vHhe  patted  in  24 
•  homrtf     "  •  f 

Past  I. — The  answer  of  the  above  amo- 
tion depends  essentially  upon  that  of  the 
two  following. 

1st.  What  is  the  average  density  and 
quantity  of  urine  excreted  in  health,  taking 
the  whole  quantity  passed  In  24  hours? 
2nd.  What  is  the  normal  proportion  of 
urea  contained  'n  this  quantity  of  urine  ? 

1st  In  relation  to  fhe  quantity  and 
densHy  of  urine  in  the  normal  state,  it  is 
remarkable  what  a  discrepancy  exists 
amongst  anthcM.  -  iEhia  wiU.be  at  once 
obvious  by  reference  to  the  subjoined  table. 


Sp.gr. 

Dr.  Thomson   ....  1010  .   .  . 
„  Prout  1020  .   .  . 

„  Willis  1010  children 

„  Venables    .   .  '  .  '.  1012  to  1017 
„  M'Grego*  .   .   v   .  1017  .   .  . 
Christison  ....  1029  .    .  . 


No.  ofot.  passe* 
fdMjxmr*.  , 

!    '.  80to4O 


1015  adults 


.  30  to  50, 


-  5f 
Gtolding  Bird 


Becquerel 
Leoaoa 


.  1018  men 
.  1026  .  . 


And  yet  these  averages,  may,  after  all,  be 

Suite*  correct.  For,  without  doubt,  in 
ealth  the  urine  is  liable  to  great  variations. . 
First,  it  will  vary  usually  in  density  accord- 
ing to  the  time  of  the  day  in  which  it  has 
been  passed :  hence  the  divisions  into  urince 
potufl,  sanguinis,  and  chyli.  Then  the 
quantity  wul  .be.  increased  by  the  amount 
of  fluid  drunk, — frequently  by  the  diuretic 
effect  of  medicines  or  mental  emotions, — by 
disease,  as  in  certain  varieties  of  diabetes. 
So  other  diseases  and  medicines  may  have 
an  opposite  effect.  The  same  causes  will 
also  affect  its  density.  Some  alcoholic 
liquors  highly  nutritious,  and  especially 
animal  or  axotized  food,  will  raise  the 
density.  Low  diet,  and  vegetable  diet,  will 
lower  it.  It  is  to  most  of  these  contingen- 
cies, therefore,  that  we  must  ascribe  the 
discrepancy  before  remarked. 

It  is  not  purposed,  therefore,  to  enter 
into  a  controversy  as  to  which  of  the  above- 
named  authors  is  most  correct.  These 
opinions,  if  questioned  at  all,  will  only  be 
canvassed  where  this  is  necessary  to  justify 
our  own,  if  opposite  conclusions :  for  we 
cannot  admit  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Chris- 
tison's  opinion  (Library  of  Med.),  who 
states  "  that,  the  determination  of  the  cha- 
racters of  average  healthy  urine  is  of  little 
value  in  physiology,  and  of  no  importance 
in.  relation  to  ntotUjCal  practke."  On  the 
contrary,  we  h/lievo  that  to  do  this  is  of 
paramount  importance*  u,  by  the  very 

•  •••„■•  r  -/•  •  -  ■:  .       /'  • 


......     :_:  _.2oto48 

.  1015  women  17  to  73 

.      <  19t©47 
 21  to  57. 

mean*  of  comparison  holds  put*  it  oftefa 
enables  us,  in  many  instances,  t  o  diftgno*  > 
renal  or  other  disease,,  where  other  morbi  I 
symptoms  are  either  entirely  absent,  cr 
doubtful  in  kind. .  The  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion we  trust  has  been  already  shown  in  the 
Fellows'  Cases  already  published. 

The  avenge  given  by  Dr.  Christison  is 
valuable  as  an  example  of  the  high  density 
to  which,  even  in  ordinary  instances,  the 
urine  of  a  healthy  man  .  may  attain.  The 
case  was  that  of  an  ordinary  male  in  the 
middle  ranks  of  life,  and  enjoying  ordinary 
diet,— l  e.  from  24  to  30  oz.  of  solid  food 
daily ;  rather  sparing  in  the  use  of  liquids, 
and  abstaining  for  the  time  from  wine  aad 
the  stronger  alcoholic  liquors.  Tlua  man 
used  to  pass  about  35  oz.  of  urine,  of  a  an. 
gr.  of  1029,  in  the  24  hours ;  and  this 
average  was  taken  from  the  whole  quantity 
of  urine  passed  in  7  continuous  days.  Dr. 
J.  Gregory  gives,  as  the  extremes  for  adult 
and  middle  age,  1005  and  1033.  The 
greatest  range  for  the  same  individual,  21°. 
The  ordinary  range  between  1816  and  1031, 
and  the  mean  of  363  experiments  on  50 
individuals,  1022-5.  Remarking  upon  those 
experiments  (Lib.  of  Med.),  Dr.  Christison 
states  that  this  average  is  rather  low  than 
high,  because  he  knows  that  many  of  the 
experiments  were  made  soon  after  break- 
fast, and  comparatively  few  after  dinner ; 
and  accordingly  the  average  of  5  indi- 
viduals whose  ...uriue  was.trwd  betw  een  £0 
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and  60  times  each,  wu  1026-2;  and  this 
last  number  he  supposes  would  indicate  the 
svrerage. 

There  appears,  however,  to  us  to  be  ano- 
ther objection  to  make  to  thia  conclusion. 
To  take  an  average  density  from  specimens 
collected  at  different  times  of  the  day,  and 
that  even  when  the  parties  voiding  them 
sore  under  the  same  circumstances  of  diet, 
so  that  the  urines  generally  must  have  the 
same  character,  is  unsafe ;  for  it  is  found, 
by  actual  experiment,  that  urines  so  selected 


are  of  very  different  specific  gravities.  It 
has  been  too  generally  supposed  that  the 
morning  urine  is  usually  of  a  higher  specific 
gravity  than  the  evening.  This,  doubtless, 
is  often  the  case,  but  it  is  by  no  means  even 
the  general  rule.  This  may  be  shown  by 
the  following  table  of  densities  indifferently 
selected  out  of  several  hundred  cases,  with 
a  view  to  determine  this  point.  The  cases 
occurred  in  University  College  Hospital. 
1st.  When  the  morning  urine  was  highest. 


No. 

Name. 

Bp.  f.  A.M. 

Bp.  g*  P.M. 

No. 

Name. 

Sp.f.  A.M. 

ip-K-  9.M. 

Mean. 

1 

G.  Jones  1 . 

1023 

1020 

8 

Federmann 

1030 

1026 

2 

Body    .  . 

1021 

1016 

9 

Bell  .   .  . 

1026 

1019 

oi 
eo  do 

8 

Dunn    .  . 

1026 

1023 

10 

G.  Jones  2. 

1036 

1030 

Is 

4 

Flummer  . 

1020 

1010  1 

11 

Green    .  . 

1018 

1016 

6 

Whitehead. 

1020 

1017 

12 

Nicholson  . 

1018 

1011 

M  * 

6 

Knight  .  . 

1021 

1010 

13 

Griffiths 

1021 

1019 

7 

Lee  .   .  . 

1033 

1030 

14 

*  Collier  .  . 

1012 

1010 

2nd.  When  the  evening  urine  was  highest. 

No. 

Name. 

Sp.g.  A.*. 

Sp.f.  r.u. 

No. 

Name. 

Bp.ff.  A.M. 

8p.g.  TM. 

Mean. 

1 

G.  Jones  1 . 

1018 

1024 

8 

Plummer  . 

1012 

1024 

2 

Stockley  . 

1020 

1026 

9 

Lee  .   .  . 

1024 

1031 

?>«> 

3 

G.  Jones  1 . 

1018 

1023 

10 

Hill  .   .  . 

1018 

1027 

l-H  tO 

4 

G.  Jones  2 . 

1023 

1033 

11 

Nicholson  . 

1023 

1027 

ll 

6 

Plummer  . 

1021 

1024 

12 

Collins  .  . 

1013 

1016 

6 

Hay  den .  . 

1028 

1031 

13 

G.  Jones  2. 

1027 

1032 

N  * 

4  »i 

7 

Taylor  .  . 

1028 

1031 

Sometimes,  however,  it  should  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  morning  and  evening  urine 
have  the  same  specific  gravity :  in  twelve 
oases  so  collected  the  average  sp.  gr.  was 
1024-6. 

Becquerel  fixes  the  specific  gravity  of 
healthy  urine  at  1017 ;  men,  1018 ;  women, 
1016.  This  opinion  appears  to  have  been  de- 
duced from  well-founded  experiments.  But 
all  our  English  writers  appear  to  have  over- 
looked one  source  of  fallacy  in  these  averages, 
as  applied  to  the  English.  The  latter  live 
higher,  more  exclusively  on  animal  and 
alcoholic  liquors.  Moreover,  without  any 
doubt,  the  English  Hospital  diet  is  far 
superior  to  that  given  in  the  French  Hos- 
pitals :  necessarily,  therefore,  the  sp.  gr.  of 
the  urine  of  the  English  will  be  higher,  on 
the  average,  than  that  of  the  French. 

Dr.  G.  Bird,  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
the  sp.  gr.  of  urine  of  24  hours,  recom- 
mends, where  the  sample  itself  of  the  24 
hours  cannot  be  obtained,  the  collection  of 
a  specimen  of  the  urina  ohyli,  or  that  passed 
immediately  before  going  to  bed,  as  also  of 
•  specimen  of  the  urina  sanguinis,  or  that 
passed  in  the  morning,  to  be  taken,— the 


average  specific  gravity  of  these  two  speci- 
mens giving  a  near  approach  to  the  sp.  gr. 
of  a  specimen  of  the  whole  urine  passed  in 
24  hours.  This  is  doubtless  true,  or  very 
nearly  so,  for  many  cases.  It  is  also  true 
for  the  mean  of  a  large  number  of  cases : 
but  it  is  sometimes  very  incorrect  for  a 
large  number  of  individual  cases. 

Before,  however,  proving  this  assertion 
by  figures,  it  may  be  well  to  explain  the 
manner  m  which  we  operated  on  the  speci- 
mens of  urine  ourselves. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  we  had  to 
contend  with  was  the  obtaining  samples  of 
the  whole  quantity  of  urine  passed  in  a 
period  of  24  hours. 

1st.  To  confide  in  the  statements  made 
by  the  patients  themselves  is  often  very 
fallacious.  Some  wilfully  deceive,  and 
others  fancy  they  have  made  a  good  deal  of 
water,  because,  in  consequence  of  soma 
ardor  urinss  present,— an  enlarged  prostate 
or  other  cause,— tkey /rtquentty  micturate; 
while  in  reality  the  quantity  passed  each  time 
has  been  so  small  that  the  absolute  quantity 
passed  in  the  24  hours  is  deficient. 
2nd.  When  ,-tient.  are  1.1— 
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acute  attacks,  purgative*  are  commonly 
administered;  and  thus,  passing  most  of 
their  urine  with  their  motions,  they  neither 
will  nor  can  save  the  whole  quantity  of  urine 
passed  in  24  hours  j  besides,  with  females 
the  presence  of  the  paramenia  is  often  ano- 
ther impediment. 

3rd.  Most  patients  have  a  natural  dis- 
inclination to  save  the  urine  passed,  from  a 
natural  feeling  of  delicacy,  and  require  to  be 
closely  watched  not  to  deceive  in  this 
respect.  This  objection  applies  especially 
to  females.  In  No.  3  ward  (female  ward), 
this  oouM  never  be  effected ;  and  at  the 
most  the  measure  was  given  in  pints 
and    half-pints.     In   the  other  wards 


more  facilities  were  afforded.  The  whole 
quantity  here  was  saved  and  measured.  In 
No.  4  ward,  however,  it  was  that  wa  col- 
lected our  more  important  data.  Here  tip 
head  nurse  not  only  caused  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  the  urine  to  be  saved  and  measured, 
but  the  whole  quantity  of  that  passed  in 
the  morning,  in  the  evening,  and  during  the 
whole  day,  was  always  separately  measured, 
and  not  trusted  to  memory,  but  carefully  re- 
corded on  a  slate,  and  separate  samples  of 
each  set  aside  for  examination.  These 
experiments  are  therefore  to  be  entirely 
relied  upon. 

The  following  table  of  examples  indie* 
criminately  selected  from  a  large  number 


No. 


Name. 


Sp.  gni mean 

calcination 
BMP— I  wru 

,  Sp.  ftr.  of  a* 

Sp.  gr.  a.m. 

Sp.  gr. 

hours*  urine 
by  actual 
experiment! 

11)17 

1027 

1027  • 

1025  . 

1030 

1032 

1031 

1025 

1025 

1024 

1024-5 

1023-5 

1030 

1027 

1026-5 

1027 

1030 

1027 

1026-5 

1026 

1010 

1020 

1016 

•  1024 

1012 

1020 

1016 

1017 

1024 

1023 

1023-5 

1025 

1020 

1010 

1015 

1017 

1030 

1023 

1026-5 

1029 

1035 

1030 

1032-5 

1081 

1026 

1031 

1028-5 

1027 

1026 

1030 

1028 

10811 

1021 

1027 

1024 

102S 

1025 

1025 

1025 

1023  " 

1026 

1023 

1024-5 

1028 

1031 

1035 

1038 

1029 

1022 

1020 

1021 

1028 

1024 

1018 

1021 

1024 

1010 

1022 

1019 

1024 

1025 

1022 

1023-5 

1028 

1023 

1020 

1021-6 

1021 

1813 

1017 

1016 

1021 

1020 

1017 

1018-5 

1019 

1023 

1022 

1022-6 

1024 

1020 

1019 

1019-5 

1021 

.1020 

1025 

1022-5 

1021 

1020 

1022 

1021 

1028 

1020 

1023 

1021-6 

1028 

1026 

1023 

1024 

1026 

1020 

1022. 

1021 

1023 

1036 

1031 

1033-5 

1030 

1030 

1030 

1030 

1033 

1081 

1034 

1032-6 

1034 

1025 

1081 

1028 

1035 

1019* 

1008 

1013-5 

1010 

1025 

1012 

10185 

1021 

1016 

1021 

1018-5 

1021 

1007 

1010 

1008-5 

1010 

1031 

1031 

1032 

1881-8 

1019-5 

1011 

1018 

1022-5 

1026 

182S 

1081 

1029-6 

1031 

1023-6 

lofcs-a  ' 

1023-4 

10241 

3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19' 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

82 

33 

84 

86 

86 

87 

38 

89 

40 

41 

42 

48 


Stoekley 

Do.  . 

Rouch 

Stoekley 

Rouch 

Stoekley 


Stoekley 
Do.  . 
Do.  • 


Rthers 

2&: : : 

Stoekley  .  . 
Do.  .  .  . 
Do.  ... 
Do.  .  .  . 
Rouch  .  . 
Stoekley  .  . 
Do.  ... 
Slight.  .  . 
Stoekley  .  . 
Do.  .  .  . 
Gnee .  .  . 
Gh  Jones  1  . 
Do.  ... 
Dunn ... 
a.  Jones  1  . 
Do.  ... 
Kirk  .  .  . 
O.  Jones  1  . 
Do.  ...  . 
Plummer  . 
Do.  .  .  . 
Or.  Jones  1  . 
'Whitehead  . 
Knight  .  . 
Do.  ... 
Hfll  .  .  . 
Taylor  .  . 
'  Mean 
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«of  ohci,  will  serve  to  show  that  the  mean 
density  of  morning  and  evening  mine  is 
not  always  the  tame  aa  that  of  a  sample  of 
tike  whole  quantity  of  urine  paaaad  in  a 
period  of  24  hoars,  though  it  is  almost 
time  for  the  average  mean. 

The  explanation  seems  to  be,  that,  when 
the  density  is  high,  a  less  quantity  of  urine 
is  passed  at  the  time,  though  even  this  is 
not  invariably  the  case. 

In  endeavouring,  therefore,  to  select  an 
average  specific  gravity  and  density,  we 
have  adopted  another  plan — the  only  one, 
indeed,  open  to  us.  We  took  the  average 
quantity  and  density  of  a  number  of  eon- 
valeeoent  patients  at  the  hospital,  in  whom 
no  certain  indication  of  renal  disease,  espe- 
cially Bright's,  eould  be  traced,  their  diet 
being  at  the  time  full  or  extra  full  Thus 
a  series  of  numbers  were  obtained,  and  the 
means  obtained  looked  upon  as  the  average 
densities  of  healthy  urine. 

In  this  manner  eighteen  examples  were 
collected ;  each  we  divided  into  two  series, 
— the  first  where  the  quantity  of  urine 
passed  did  not  exceed  86  ounces,— the 
second  where  it  did. 


Name. 

80.  IT. 

Os. 
in  U 
bean 

Diet  at  the 
time. 

1 

2 
8 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
H 

Nutt.   .  . 

Hill  .   .  . 

Millsom 

Green  .  . 

Case  of  gen- 
tleman . 

Tiedamana 

Hay  den.  . 

Hntt     .  . 

Nicholson  . 

Loch    .  . 

Stifle    .  . 

Pithers  .  . 

fltockley  . 
[can  of  the 
first  series  . 

1017 
1080 
1020 
1626 

]  1035 

1020 
1016 
1017 
1025 
1018 
1O20 
1024 
1080 

J  10229 

82 
82 

25 
28 

24 

32 
82 
80 
28 
SO 
20 
24 
86 

28-6 

56 
48 
48 
62 
42 

Full  diet. 

Extra 

fulL 
Full  diet. 

Ext.  full. 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

G.  Jones  1 . 
Keye    .  . 
Pithers  .  . 
Whitehead. 
Nicholson  . 

1016 
1016 
1028 
1015 
1024 

Full  diet. 

Mean   of  2d 

series .   .  . 
Mean  of  whole 

18  oases.  . 
Mean   of  2d, 

6th,  and  13th 
Mean  of  14th, 

16th,  A  17th 

]  1016-8 
J  10211 
J 1082 
j-1018 

51-2 
34-9 
81 
56 

The  following  table  is  useful  for  refe- 
rence, and  will  further  explain  the  value  of 
these  numbers  :  it  is  based  upon  Dr.  Day's 
table,  only  giving  the  quantity  of  solid 
matter  contained  in  each  ounce. 


Applying  this  table  to  the  numbers 
above  given,  we  have : — 

Solid  matters 
excreted  in 
Matron, 
grains. 

Average  for  the  whole  18  cases   .  818-11 
first  18       „  .    .    748  85 
„  last  5        „  .   .  980-16 

„  2d,  5th,  and  13th  1107  3 

„  14th,  16th,  4 17th  11205 

„      Dr.  Chris tison's  case  1167*9 

These  numbers  represent  nearly  enough 
the  limits  of  health.  If  due  atention  be, 
moreover,  paid  to  the  amount  of  ingests 
taken,  —and  supposing  it  in  all  cases  to  nave 
been  sufficient  m  quantity, — it  will  afford 
an  easy  means  very  often  of  diagnosing 
renal  disease  where  other  symptoms  are 
doubtful  or  obscure. 

The  same  method  of  calculation  cannot 
be  applied  to  the  case  where  we  are  seeking 
to  find  out  the  quantity  of  urea  contained 
in  a  given  quantity  of  urine.  From  Berse- 
lius's  analysis  it  would  appear  that  in  healthy 
urine  the  proportion  of  urea  to  the  total 
amount  of  solid  matter  contained  in  the 
urine  is  as  1  to  2*28.  Becquerel  gives  for 
males  1  to  2  48,  females  1  to  2  49.  These 
proportions,  however,  though  apparently  not 
different  one  from  another,  are  in 
y  very  much  so ;  as  Christison  makea 
the  amount  of  solids  in  1000  grains  equal 
to  the  difference  between  1000  and  its  den- 
sity multiplied  by  2-88,  whereas  Becquerel 
makes  it  equal  to  the  difference  between 
1000  and  its  density  multiplied  by  1*66. 

1  Again,  urines  of  the  .same  specific  gra- 
vity are  found  by  experiment  to  contain 
very  different  quantities  of  urea.  Take, 
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for  instance,  the  following  examples:— 
Becquerel  found,  in  four  experiments  made 
upon  urine*  of  sp,  gr.  1023,  the  following 
quantities  of  urea  :— 13-06,  1072,  1198, 
and  16-83.  We  ourselves'  in  three  speci- 
men! of  mine  of  sp.  gr.  1026, 2100, 20-64, 
and  16*00-.  This  difference  arises,  in  many 
instances, '  from  the  quantity  of  colouring 
matter  contained 'in  the  urine.  .  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  Becquerel  has  attempted 
a  division  of  urine  into  fire  varieties : — 

1st.  Cases  m  which  the  urine  is  very 
high  coloured,  of  high  specific  gravity,  very 
acid,  and  in  general  deficient  in  quantity.  In 
these  cases  there  is  always  more  or  less 
febrile  movement,  or  some  acute  attack  pre- 
sent. 

2d.  Cases  in  which  the  urine  is  pale, 
clear,  of  low  specific  gravity,  little  or  not 
at  all  diminished  in  quantity,  and  in  gene- 
ral passed  by  weak  and  amende  persons. 

3d.  Cases  in  which  the  urine  is  dark, 
sufficiently  changed,  diminished  in  quan- 
tity, as  in  the  first  series,  but  with  low 
specific  gravity.  This  variety  is  usually 
passed  by  individuals  weakened  by  the 
nature  of  disease  present,  or  remedies  given, 
differing,  however,  from  the  first  series, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  febrile  movement  and 
functional  disease. 

4th.  Analogous  oases  to  the  preceding, 
in  which  the  amount  of  watery  portions  is 
less  considerable. 

6th.  These  cases  differ  little  in  appear- 
ance from  those  of  the  healthy  urine.  The 
patients  are  generally  free  from  disease, 
out  not  affected  with  febrile  or  functional 
disorder. 

The  averages  resulting  from  this  arrange- 
ment may  be  expressed  in  the  following 
table. — (See  first  table  on  next  page.) 

This  arrangement,  however  nice,  is  yet 
too  complicated  for  general  application. 
In  the  first  place,  at  a  general  rule,  all 
urines  of  a  pale  colour  are  of  a  low  spe- 
cific gravity  ;  whereas  those  of  a  dark 
have  a  high  density.  These  two,  therefore, 
belong  to  the  same  scale,  the  pale  at  the 
beginning,  the  dark  at  the  end. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  series  the  cases  are 
analogous  to  the  two  former,  only  there  is 
more  colouring  matter ;  while  in  the  fifth 
the  approach  is  too  near  the  normal  state 
to  require  a  separate  division. 

It  is,  however,  sometimes  of  advantage  to 
he  able  to  know  at  once,  even  though  only 
approximatively,  the  quantity  of  urea 
excreted  in  24  hours.  In  order  to 
effect  this,  we  have  adopted  the  following 
arrangement : — We  make  four  divisions  in 
the  varieties  of  urine. 

The  first  division  includes  the  first  and 
second  series  of  Becquerel,  and  may  be 
considered  as  subdivided  into  two  parts — 
the  first  subdivision,  in  which  the  urine 
has  a  specific  gravity  not  above  1015,  are 


also  pale  and  clear,  generally  voided  by 
atuemic'  and  debilitated  persons.  The 
second  subdivision*  the  urine  of  a  specific 
gravity  above  1015,  frequently  turbid  from 
the  presence  of  Utheiea,  and  voided  by 
persons  of  a  plethorio  habit,  or  who  are 
labouring  under  some  febrile  attack. 

As  opposed  to  these  are  what  may 
be  considered  the  extremes  of  both  sub- 
divisions ;  the  first  with  an  increase  of 
colouring  matter  and  leas  teres,  the  other 
with  more  urea  and  leas  colouring  matter : 
while,  lastly,  we  have  affixed  a  table  of 
what  appears  to  be  healthy  urine,  and  as 
the  quantity  -  of  urea  would  be  affected  by 
the  quantity  of  liquid  drunk  being  small 
or  very  great,  in  a  healthy  and  well  fed 
person. 

This  table  has  been  brought  oat  by  a 


1 

Sp.  gr. 

Healthy 

urine. 

Diseased  urines. 

Coloured 
J. 

3. 

1000 

0 

0 

__ 

1001 

•30 

•26 

,,  . 

_ 

1002 

•61 

•52 

1003 

•91 

79 



1004 

1-23 

1-04 



_ 

1005 

1-64 

1-44 

78 

1-87 

1006 

2*06 

178 

•97 

2-29 

1007 

2*48 

2-08 

116 

271 

1008 

2-88 

2-88 

1-34 

314 

1009 

8*29 

2-84 

1-52 

3-67 

1010 

8-69 

815 

172 

399 

1011 

410 

3-44 

1-88 

4-44 

1012 

442 

374 

2-06 

4-90 

1013 

474 

410 

2-21 

5-35 

1014 

516 

4-34 

2-37 

6-80 

1015 

6-55 

4-65 

2-63 

6-25 

1016 

6-92 

4-95 

272 

6-69 

1017 

6-29 

6-25 

2-91 

6-93 

1018 

6*64 

5-66 

8-09 

728 

1019 

6*94 

5-90 

3-28 

762 

1020 

724 

6-28 

8-42 

7-96 

1021 

7-64 

672 

8-64 

8-57 

1022 

7-84 

710 

8-86 

9-08 

1023 

8-32 

7-49 

4-09 

9-69 

1024 

8-89 

788 

4-31 

10-00 

1025 

9-47 

880 

4-53 

10-62 

1026 

10-05 

8-64 

11-00 

1027 

1063 

9-05 

11-48 

1028 

1113 

9-42 

11-96 

1029 

11-64 

9-81 

12-44 

1030 

1215 

10-18 

12-92 

1031 

12-61 

10-57 

1839 

1032 

13-09 

10-96 

13-87 

1083 

13-56 

11-86 

14-34 

1034 

18-92 

11-69 

14-82 

1035 

14-28 

12-08 

15-30 

1036 

14-64 

12-41 

1572 

1037 

1501 

1270 

1612 

1038 

16-37 

18-08 

16-64 

1039 

1578 

13-43 

16-96 

1040 

1610 

1876 

17-43 
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of  calculations  too  tedious  to  be 
enumerated,  but  founded  on  Beoquerel's 
and  our  own  analyses  of  healthy  and  dia- 

[Tmbie  referred  to  in  preceding  page.) 

1st  series,  founded  on  11  cases 
2d     "         *         11  * 
3d     "         «  7  ■ 

4th    "         «  5  « 

6th    «         «  8  " 


eased  urines ;  the  two,  when  reduced  to  a 
common  unit,  being  found  generally  to' 
agree  very  well. 

Urea  in    Urea  to  1000 
No.  of  of  t       1  oa,      parti  urine. 
8p.gr.       in  M  boars,    pains.  grains. 

1021-9  19*7  416  9*00 

1011-8  86-1  8-87  7-08 

1014-8  18-4  286  4*91 

1010-6  40-1  4-27  8-91 

10177  80-3  6-98  12-86 


The  largest  and  smallest  quantity  of  urea  upon  the  average  is  stated  by  Beoquerel  to 
be  in  health— 

Grains  in 
Bp.  ST.  1  OS. 

Males ........   1018-9  6*64 

Females  10161  4*97 

Mean  1017*01  680 


Whole  quantity  ex- 
acted in  u  hoars. 

260-81 

255  53 

26817 


Whence  he  infers  that  the  normal  quan- 
tities vary  usually  from  4*80  to  6*72  grains 
for  every  ounce  of  urine,  and  the  quantity 
■excreted  in  24  hours  varies  from  281*60  to 
277  92. 


These  number*  do  not  quite  agree  with 
those  obtained  by  Lecanu  from  a  total  of - 
126  cases :  he  found  that  the  quantity  of 
urea  voided  was  in  24  hours— 


men  

women  .... 
old  men  (84  to  86) 
children  8  years  . 
"      4  years  . 


Minim  am. 

Grains. 
,  36733 
,  147-66 
60-98 
,  16264 
6728 


Grains. 
483:81 
29231 
178-01 
20831 
69-60 


Maximum. 
Grains. 
610-29 
436*96 
296-06 
26414 
8110 


The  experiment,  moreover,  of  Lehmana,of 
Leipsic,  showed  that  in  his  case  he  could 
greatly  increase  the  urea  by  animal  diet, 
eo  as  to  exoeed  Lecanu' s  average : — 


By  animal  diet  . 
"  vegetable  do. 
"  mixed  do.  . 


Urea  in  M  hours. 

.  .  819-2 
.  .  846-0 
.   .  500-5 


Our  own  experiments,  with  the  same 
specific  gravities  as  before,  give : — 


Urea  in  M  hoars. 

Sp.  jrr.  Donees. 

Grains. 

1023  29 

206-62 

1017  61 

218-28 

1021  36 

248-60 

1018  65 

280-68 

1032  31 

389-36 

General  mean  . 

.  26878 

These  numbers,  intermediate  between 
those  of  Becquerel  and  Lecanu,  are  per- 
haps not  far  from  the  truth,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  the  limits  of  health,  as  far  as 
relates  to  excretions  of  urea  in  the  24 
hours,  in  a  person  living  in  an  ordinary 
manner.  The  above  numbers  being  taken 
ati  the  avenge  for  males;  females  may  be 
considered,  as  secreting  as  near  as  possible, 
iiijthe24h|ou-^2per;ee-e^l^  '• 
'  i  f-nrbe qantinejsj.]  | 
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SUPREME  JUDICIAL  COURT, 
BOSTON. 
March  10, 18S0. 

BBPOBT  OF  THE  TRIAL  OF  SB.  VKB8TBB 
FOB  THE  ML'HDEE  OF  SB.  PAKKMAN. 

Be/ore  Chief  Juetiee  Shaw  and  Jut  licet 
Wilde,  Dewey,  and  Metcatf. 

[Some  delay  has  taken  place  in  the.  publi-  . 
cation  of  an  abstract  of  this  remarkable  ■. 
trial,  owing  to  our  space  having  been  much 
occupied,  and  to  the  fact  that  we  consi- 
dered it  necessary  to  wait  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  details  in  an  authentic  form. 
The  Report  now  before  us,  prepared  by 
Br.  J.  W.  Stone,  is  a  most  elaborate  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  at  this  trial.  It 
consists  of  314   closely-printed  octavo 
pages.   We  shall  confine  ourselves  chiefly  . 
to  an  outline  of  the  facts,  with  a  transcript 
of  the  medical  evidence.    To  the  medical . 
jurist  the  case  presents  numerous  interest-  . 
ing  questions  relating  to  the  identity  of , the  ,. 
dead  and  the  cause  of  death ;— and  to  all  • 
readers,  the  marvellous  nature,  of  cumula- 
tive circumstantial  evidence,  with  .the  pal-  . . 
tipEcation  of'  the  proofs,  rf.  guity,  ~qva» 
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where  an  attempt  was  made  to  destroy  thaae. 

proofs  by  a  criminal  use  of  scientific  know- 
ledge. Dr.  Webster  had  attained  a  high 
position  as  a  scientific  chemist  in  his  own 
country,  and  had  also  acquired  some  re-  I 
pute  on  thin  side  -of  the  Atlantis.  In  oar 
forty-third  volume,  1849,  pas*  894,  we- 
pubnsbed  a  remarkable  case  of  murder  by 
poison,  in  which  he  was  himself  the  means 
of  leading;  to  the-  detection  of  the  crime 
fourteen  years  after  its  perpetration.  The 
social  position  of  the  criminal,  and  h» 
standing  as  a  scientific  man,  give  a  painful 
and  awful  interest  to  these  proceedings, 
which,  chiefly  by  circumstantial  evidence, 
clearly  brought  home  to  him  the  perpetra- 
tion of  a  crime  terrible  for  its  atrocity,  and 
for  the  art  with  which  he  attempted  to 
conceal  it.  These  considerations  render  it 
a  duty  to  transfer  to  our  pages  the  prims- 
pal  details  of  this  case :  as  no  doubt  they 
will  not  only  prove  interesting  to  present 
readers,  but  will  be  sought  after  by  future 
inquirers.} 

The  prisoner,  Johk  W.  Wsbstib,  was 
charged  with  the  murder  of  Dr.  Gbohge 
Park  max,  of  Boston,  on  the  28d  Novem- 
ber, 1846.  There  were  several  counts  in 
the  indictment,  laying  the  mode  of  death 
as  having  been  produced  by  wounds  or 
personal  injuries.   He  pleaded  Sol  Guilty. 

From  the  statement  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  for  the  prosecution,  it  appeared 
that  Dr.  George  Parkman,  a  well-known 
and  highly  respectable  citizen  of  Boston, 
was  living,  in  good  health  and  cheerful 
spirits,  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  23d 
day  of  November  last ;  that  he  was  engaged 
in  his  usual  occupations  on  that  day,  up  to 
fifteen  minutes  before  two  o'clock,  at  which 
time  he  was  last  seen  alive,  about  entering 
the  medical  building  in  Grove  Street.  He 
did  not  return  to  his  dinner  on  that  day ;  a 
fact  which,  on  account  of  the  habits  of  Dr. 
Parkman,  was  of  itself  calculated  to  excite 
some  uneasiness  in  his  family.  It  ap- 
peared that  Dr.  Parkman  left  some  lettuce 
in  a  shop  near  the  Medical  College,  with 
the  intention  of  returning  to  take  it,  and 
thence  to  carry  it  home.  At  that  shop 
he  made  certain  .purchases.  He  did  not 
return.  The  lettuce  remained  there.  After 
he  went  to  the  Medical  College,  although 
he  was  expected  to  return  in  a  few  minutes 
to  take  it,  he  did  not  return,  and  he  did 
not  return  to  his  home.  On  the  30th  of 
November,  the  Friday  after  his  disappear- 
ance, in  the  vault  of  a  privy  connected  with 
the  defendant's  laboratory  at  the  Medical 
College,  were  found  parts  of  a  hody  an- 
swering to  the  description  of  Dr.  Park- 
man.  They  consisted  of  a  pelvis  (the  hip 
bones),  the  right  thigh  (from  the  hip  to  the 


knee),  the  left  leg  (front  the  knee  to  the* 
ankle)  ;  and  with  them  were  found  certain- 
towels  with  the  initial  of  the  prisoner,  and 
shnilartotaoseaaed  by  ban  in  hislaberatery. 

On  that  day,  Friday,  and  the  next  day,  Satur- 
day, ware  also  found  m  the  furnace  of  Dr. 
"Webster's  laboratory,  fused  in  with  the  slag 
and  oinders,  as  the  evidence  will  show,  and 
which  is  Htaportant  in  one  view  of  this  ease — 
fused  in  indiscriminately  with  the  slag,  the 
cinders,  the  residuum  of  the  coal — a  great 
number'  of  bones,  and  certain  Hooks  of* 
mineral  teeth.  Certain  quantities  of  gold 
which  had  melted  were  also  found,  and 
other  substances,  which  will  be  disclosed  by 
the  testimony.  On  Saturday  morning 
there  was  found  a  tea-chest,  containing, 
imbedded  in  a  quantity  of  tan,  and  covered 
with  minerals,  the  thorax  or  entire  trunk 
of  a  human  body,  the  left  thigh,  from  the 
hip  to  the  knee,  and  a  hunting  knife  of  a 
peculiar  character;  and  around  the  bono 
of  the  thigh,  a  piece  of  twine  or  marline, 
which  will  be  produced — a  specimen  of 
which  will  be  produced  here,  with  other 
specimens- found  in  his  laboratory.  These 
parts  were  subjected  to  the  examination  of 
competent  medical  and  scientific  men. 
They  were  put  in  apposition, — I  speak  now 
of  ttie  -parts  found  m  the  privy  and  in  the- 
tea-chest,  independently  of  the  bones  found 
in  the  furnace, — they  were  put  in  apposi- 
tion, and  found  to  resemble,  in  every  par- 
ticular, the  body  of  Dr.  Parkman,  or  such 
portion  of  the  body  as  these  parts  corre- 
sponded to ;  and,  in  no  single  particular, 
dissimilar  to  the  body  of  Dr.  Parkman. 
There  were  missing  from  this  human  body, 
when  placed  in  apposition,  the  head,  the 
arms,  hands  of  course,  both  feet,  and  the 
right  leg  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle.  The 
evidence  will  show  that  they  belonged  to  a 
person  about  the  age  of  Dr.  Parkman.  He 
was  about  60  years  of  age.  The  evidence 
will  also  show  that  the  form  was  peculiar,  as 
his  was  peculiar.  It  will  be  testified  by  the 
witnesses,  that  the  height,  5  feet  10}  inches, 
corresponded  precisely  to  the  height  of  Dr. 
Parkman,  taking,  as  the  witnesses  will 
explain,  the  average  length  for  these 
missing  parts — the  head  from  the  neck, 
and  the  foot  from  the  ankle.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  detain  you  by  details. 
The  witnesses  will  explain  how  they 
reach  this  result,  to  which  they  come, 
that  the  height  of  the  person  to  whom 
these  parts  belong  was  o  feet  10§  inches. 
And  we  shall  show,  by  the  passport  of 
Dr.  Parkman,  that  he  was  of  precisely  that 
height.  The  evidence  will  also  prove  that 
he  was  of  a  peculiar  form  and  shape,  and 
that  this  body  was  also  of  that  peculiar 
form  and  shape;  that  the  hair  indicated 
something  similar,  and  in  no  respect  dissi- 
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nular,  totbaiof  I^Psriman.  Bat  then, 
gentlemen,  we  dull  put  into  this  ease  evi- 
dsnoe  which,  upon  this  point,  I  ■hall  leave 
you  to  judge  of,  end  to  take  the  proper 
est  imate  upon.  Far  I  am  not  here  to  com- 
ment upon  it,  hut  merely  to  etate  to  you 
a  general  outline  of  what  it  is.  Of  the 
hones  found  in  this  furnace,  not  a  fragment 
was  found  which  duplicates  any  one  found 
in  the  vault  or  the  tea-cheat,  but  every 
particle  of  bone  belonged  to  some  part  of  a 
human  body  not  found  in  that  vault  and 
tea-chest;  showing  that  unless  by  a  miracle 
they  agreed,  the  bones  found  in  .the  fur- 
nace, the  part*  found  in  the  tea-oheut,  and 
the  parts  found  in  the  vault,  all  constituted 
portions  of  one  human  body.  There  will 
also  be  some  evidence  which  will  perhaps 
judicata  to  your  minds  a  .probability  at 
least,  if  not  a  conviction,  that  some  of 
the  bones  found  in  the  furnace  wave 
fractured  before  they  had  ever  been 
subjected  to  the  action  of  fire — the  bones 
■of  the  omnium  (of  the  head).  I  my  that 
there  may  be  some  evidence  of  this,  mdt- 

athat  before  the  bones  were  sub- 
to  the  action  of  fire,  those  bones  had 
raotured. 

Then,  gentlemen,  you  will  have  placed 
for  your  inspection  a  block  of  mineral 
teeth,  which  was  found  in  that  furnace, 
and  found  so  near  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
nace that  it  took  the  current  of  cold  air, — 
found  resting  upon  the  grate,  a  feet  of  some 
significance, — a  block  of  mineral  teeth, 
which  will  be  testified  to  by  two  gentle- 
men, accomplished  dentists,  to  be  the 
teeth  of  Dr.  Park  man,  made  for  him  in 
1846,  upon  an  oooasioa  which  Dr.  Keep 
distinctly  recollect*,  recognising  his  own 
work,  and  beyond  that  giving  you.  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  feels  the  confi- 
dence that  he  will  express  m  his  testimony ; 
•  confidence  so  strong,  from  his  jeoolleo- 
tion  of  the  work  itself,  and  the  formation 
of  these  teeth,  the  peculiarities  of  their 
formation,  and  other  foots,  that  if  he  had 
seen  them  in  Afri-n,  or  beyond  the  sea,  he 
should  have  known  them  to  be  the  teeth 
which  he  made  for  Dr.  George  Parkman,  in 
the  autumn  of  1846.  There  were  other 
portions  of  mineral  teeth  found,  which  will 
go  to  aid  you  in  your  judgment  of  the  re- 
nability  of  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Keep,  bat 
which  are  not  so  characteristic  as  the  block 
of  which  I  speak.  It  will  be  shown  that 
Dr.  Keep  has  in  his  possession,  and  can 
produce  now,  a  mould  of  the  entire  jaw  of 
Dr.  Parkman,  taken  at  the  time  he  made 
this  block  of  mineral  teeth.  You  will  see, 
by  that  mould,  which  will  be  testified  to 
you  by  Dr.  Keep,  that  it  is  a  mould  which 
showed  the  peculiar  conformation  of  Dr. 
Barkman'a  jaw,— a  peVuhaxitj  so  great, 
that  you  could  not  find,  through  any  oe- 


priee  of  nature,  another  precisely  like  it. 
It  will  appear  from  the  evidence,  that  these 
mineral  teeth  must  have  beencast  into  that 
furnace  in  connection  with  the  head.  That 
will  be  mads  perfectly  clear  and  -apparent 
to  you,  upon  the  evidence,  found  in  eon- 
nection,  as  they  are,  with  certain  portions 
of  the  bones,  which  will  be  explained  to 
you  by  another  medical,  anatomical,  and 
scientific  witness.  Beyond  this,  you  wfll 
have  exhibited  to  you,  from  among  the 
bones,  the  bones  of  the  right  lower  jaw, 
found  in  that  furnace,  in  fragments,  in 
portions,  there  broken  and  with  serried 
edges,  put  together  to  show  tint  they  be- 
longed to  one  and  the  same  jaw ;  and  the 
conformation  of  that  jaw,  when  thus  put 
together,  you  will  find  precisely  like  that 
taken  in  the  mould  in  1846,  by  Dr.  Keep. 
This  will  be  the  nature  of  the  evidence  to 
satisfy  you  tint  Dr.  Parkman  came  to  hie 
death  as  charged  in  that  indictment,  and 
in  connection  with  the  Medical  College. 

There  are  one  or  two  points,  before  pn> 
ceeding  to  the  other  evidence,  which  I  snail 
offer,  to  which  it  may  be  proper,  in  this 
connection,  to  advert.  The  thorax,  which 
I  have  spoken  of  as  having  been  found  in 
the  tea -on  est,  exhibits  a  perforation,  upon 
which  there  wfll  be  evidence  hud  before 
you  to  show  that  it  was  a  wound  which 
penetrated  between  the  ribs,  taking  off  a 
portion  of  the  membrane  which  covers  one 
of  the  ribs,  and  entering  the  region  of  the 
heart.  It  wfll  also  appear  to  yen 
that  to  these  remains  there  have  been 
chemical  applications  made  of  strong  al- 
kalis, which,  upon  a  chemical  analysis,  is 
found  to  be  demonstrated  by  sn  accom- 
plished chemist,  who  will  be  here  to  state 
the  result  of  his  examination.  The  in- 
ferences to  be  drawn  from  these  foots  can- 
not now  be  properly  presented.  It  will  be 
demonstrated  to  you,  that  these  remains 
are  not  the  remains  of  a  subject  in  the 
Medical  College,  for  two  reasons :  one,  that 
there  was  no  injection  in  the  veins  of  any 
preservative  fluid,  which  is  the  invariable 
custom  there ;  and,  secondly,  that  ah  the 
subjects  are  accounted  for,  independently  of 
this,  by  Dr.  Ainsworth,  who  keeps  an  ac- 
curate record  of  them. 

The  evidence  will  show  you  that  the  re- 
mains were  separated  (I  was  about  to  say 
mutilated,  but  separated,  perhaps,  will  be 
a  bettor  word)  by  some  person  having  an 
amount  of  anatomical  skill,  though  evi- 
dently not  dissected  for  anatomical  pur- 
poses. There  are  various  other  foots,  in 
connection  with  these  remains,  which  I 
will  not  detain  you  to  recite:  you  will  ap- 
preciate  them  as  they  oome  from  the  wit* 
names.  This  is  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
upon  which  the  Government  say  that  these 
were  the  remain,  of  Dr.  Parkman,  and 
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that  he  must,  upon  this  state  of  facta, 
have  come  to  a  violent  death. 

[We  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the 
moral  evidence,  supplying  a  motive,  as  it 
was  alleged,  for  the  perpetration  of  the 
murder.  It  may  suffice  to  state,  that  Dr. 
Parkman  had  lent  Dr.  Webster  a  consi- 
derable sum  of  money,  and  had  vainly 
endeavoured  to  procure  payment.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  prisoner  had  called  at  Dr. 
Parkman' b  house,  and  had  made  an  ap- 
pointment for  him  to  come  to  the  Medical 
College  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on 
which  Dr.  Parkman  disappeared,  in  order 
that  the  account  between  them  might  be 
settled.  We  subjoin  the  medical  report 
on  the  examination  of  the  remains  found 
in  the  College,  concealed  in  Dr.  Web- 
ster's laboratory.] 

Report  of  the  Medical  Committee  on  the 
Instigation  of  the  Remain*. 

Drs.  Winslow  Lewis,  junior,  George  H. 
Gay,  and  James  W.  Stone,  being  severally 
sworn,  on  oath  depose  as  follows  : — 

Having  been  directed  to  make  a  post- 
mortem examination,  at  the  Boston  Medi- 
cal College,  in  North  Grove  Street,  attended 
to  that  duty  December  2d,  1849,  at  ten 
o'clock  A.M.,  and  examined  five  portions  of 
a  human  subject,  viz. :  a  thorax,  a  pelvis, 
two  thighs,  and  a  left  leg.  The  thorax  and 
left  thigh  were  discoloured,  apparently  with 
tan  and  some  caustic  substance.  The  three 
remaining  ones  were  white,  fair,  and  ap- 
peared as  if  soaked  in  water.  The  cartilage 
on  the  head  of  the  left  thigh-bone  was 
coloured  black.  The  following  is  a  de- 
scription of  the  five  portions  separately  : — 

I.  Remain*  of  Thorax,  and  parts  at- 
tached to  it,  which  consisted  of  all  the 
bones  except  the  sternum.  Fracture  of  the 
fifth  right  rib,  apparently  recent,  and  about 
four  inches  from  division  between  ribs  and 
sternum.  Both  clavicles  and  scapulas  pre- 
sent ;  clavicles  large.  Both  lungs  present, 
but  collapsed.  Left  lung  had  pleural  ad- 
hesions. Structure  of  both  lungs  appa- 
rently healthy.  Anterior  thoracic  muscles 
cut  up  from  the  ribs,  about  six  inches  from 
the  oentre,  on  each  side,  and  with  the  skin 
thrown  on  one  side.  Posterior  portion  Of 
integuments,  from  the  scapula  to  the  left 
lumbar  vertebra,  of  a  dark  mahogany  co- 
lour, and  hardened.  Remaining  portion  of 
integuments  generally  of  a  natural  appear- 
ance, except  a  little  greenness  under  the 
right  axilla,  probably  from  commencing 
decomposition,  and  some  blueness  under 
the  left  axilla,  leaving  the  skin  soft  and 
easily  broken,  through  artificial  action  ex 
erted  upon  the  hair  and  skin,  as  far  for- 
ward as  the  section  in  the  median  line. 
An  opening,  slightly  ragged,  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length,  under  the  left  nipple, 


between  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs,  ex- 
tending into  the  cavity  of  the  oheet.  Re- 
mains of  thoracic  aorta- and  thoracic  oeso- 
phagus present.  Heart  and  diaphragm 
wanting.  Trachea  divided  through  the 
cricoid  cartilage.  Spleen  contracted,  ex- 
ternally granulated,  and  internally  red. 
Left  kidney  in  its  natural  position,  and 
contracted.  No  liver,  right  kidney,  pan- 
creas, stomach,  or  intestines. 

N.B.  The  right  kidney,  much  contracted 
and  discoloured,  was  discovered  on 'the 
next  day,  and  given  to  us. 

Sixteen  vertebra  present,  consisting  of 
three  lumbar,  twelve  dorsal,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  seventh  cervical,  which  ap- 
peared to  have  been  sawn  through  the 
upper  part.  Small  quantity  of  long  gray- 
ish hair  on  the  front  of  the  cheat.  Some 
stained  dark  grayish  hair  on  the  back.  Pe- 
riosteum removed  from  the  front  part  of 
several  left  ribs.  Both  arms  severed  in  a 
very  irregular  and  unscientific  manner. 

II.  PeMe  portion  consisted  of  the  bones 
of  the  pelvis,  two  of  the  inferior  lumbar 
vertebra,  all  the  integuments,  muscles,  or- 
gans of  generation,  and  the  pelvic  viscera 
generally.  All  of  the  intestines  remaining 
was  about  six  inches  of  the  rectum,  through  , 
the  anterior  and  external  portions  of  which 
a  section  had  been  made,  and  the  mucous 
coat  separated  from  it  four  or  five  inches 
throughout  the  whole  circumference,  but 
not  cut  off  at  the  lower  end.  Hair  upon 
this  portion  of  a  sandy  gray.  Both  thighs 
severed  from  it  in  a  very  irregular  manner. 
Integuments  divided  down  to  the  pubis  in 
the  median  line.  On  placing  the  pelvic 
portion  in  apposition  with  the  thoracic,  the 
third  and  fourth  lumbar  vertebra  corre- 
sponded precisely.  The  spinous  process 
of  the  third  lumbar  vertebra,  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  same, 
was  absent  from  the  thoracic  portion,  but 
was  found  attached  to  the  fourth  lumbar 
vertebra,  which  was  on  the  pelvic  portion. 

III.  Right  Thigh,  on  being  placed  in 
apposition  with  the  pelvic .  portion,  the 
bones,  muscles,  and  skin  corresponded  per- 
fectly. Good  muscular  development,  with 
but  little  of  fatty  matter.  Patella  attached. 
Some  ossification  of  femoral  artery. 

IV.  Left  Thigh  had  a  string  about  two 
and  a  half  feet  long,  tied  round  just  above 
the  condyle,  leaving  loose  ends.  Patella 
attached.  On  being  placed  in  apposition 
with  the  pelvis,  the  bones  corresponded, 
but  some  portions  of  the  skin  and  flesh 
appeared  to  have  |been  removed,  or  con- 
tracted from  artificial  means.  On  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  thigh,  and  somewhat 
on  other  parts,  there  were'  appearances  of 
the  action  of  fire,  or  some  caustic  matter. 

V.  Left  Leg  of  natural  appearance,  fair 
site,  and  on  being  placed  in  apportion 


with  the  left  thigh, ;  the  articulation  poire, 
apondod. 

.  Mta*wemenU.  

,   .  Inches. 
Thoracic  portion,  length. .      ,.     , .  17$ 
„        „      below  axilla,  cirum-  . 
ference,  30  inches. 
Felvic  portion,  length     .,       ,       «  .9} 
„        „      circumference  below  . 
crest  of  ileum,  30J  inches'. 
Both  thighs  (of  the  same  length)    ".  18 
„       „     circumference  of  largest' 
part  of  each,  18  J  inches.  . 
Left  leg,  length  to  the  outer  malleolus  16 
„     „  circum. of  largest  part,  12  J  in. 

Total    .  61 
Deduct  distance  from  bottom  of  pel- 
vis to  top  of  acetabulum      .      .  3$ 

■  ■  .In 

All  the  parts  being  placed  in  apposi- 
tion, the  distance  from  the  top  of 
seventh  cervical  vertebra  to  the 
outer  malleolus    .      .      .  .575 

Difference    ,  J 

Total  length  of  parts  discovered  .  57J 
Distance  from  sole  of  foot  to  the  outer 

malleolus  on  another  subject  .  3 
Distance  from  top  of  head  to  base  of 

sixth  cervical  vertebra  .       .  .10 

Total  height,  5  ft.  10}  in.,  or  70J 
The  foregoing  described  portions  ap- 
peared to  belong  to  a  person  of  between 
fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age.  The  muscular 
system  was  well  developed,  and  there  was 
but  very  little  adipose  matter. 

Winslow  Lewis,  jun. 
Geqbgk  H.  Gay. 
Jambs  W.  Stows. 
Attest,  J.  L.  Ahdbkwb. 

Cross- examination  of  Dr.  WlNBXOW 
Lewis,  jun. — [The  witness  explained  the 
anatomical  terms.]  Had  been  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Parkman  about  thirty  years — 
quite  intimate.  It  would  not  sponta- 
neously have  occurred  to  my  mind  that  it 
was  Dr.  Parkman,  if  I  had  not  known  he 
was  missing.  Could  determine  the  height 
of  the  person  within  half  an  inch,  to  a 
certainty.  The  perforation  under  the  left 
nipple  was  much  affected  by  some  chemical 
agency.  Discovered  no  marks  of  a  knife 
on  the  ribs.  A  body  of  the  size  of  Dr. 
Parkman's  would  contain  about  two  gal- 
lons of  blood.  About  two  quarts  of  blood, 
or  fluid,  might  be  found  in  the  cavities  of 
a  body  of  this  size  after  death.  Could  not 
say  how  long  it  would  take  to  burn  up  a 
head  i  I  think  it  oould  be  conjoined  jn  two 
hours,  but  cannot  state,  that  wfth,anv  ag. 


curaoy  ;,it,.]wouki  depend  upon  the  quani 
tity  of  fuel.  Could  not  determine  the  pro-; 
cise  age,  of,,  that  .body;  from,  the  remains. 
There  was  more  muscular  development  in 
the  lower,  extremities  than,  I  should  have 
expected  in,. a  body  like  that,  in  other  re- 
sports.  •■/.*-  I  J  .. 
.  Dir/ttt  resumed.  —  If(  a  person  were 
wounded, .  as  by  the  perforation  in  that 
thorax,  he  would, .  probably,  have  bled 
more. internally  than  externally.  A  body 
ceases  to  bleed  very  bq  on,  after  death,  ex- 
cept from  the  veins. 

.  Dr.  James  W.  Stone,  mom, — I  concur 
in  the  report  that  was  drawn  up  and  signed 
by  Drs.  Lewis,  Gay,  and  myself,  and  which 
has  been  read.  The  hair  on  the  back  of 
the  body  examined  was  much  more,  and 
longer,  than  usual,  and  of  a  sandy  gray 
colour.  The  muscles  of  the  lower  extre- 
mity were,  more  developed  than  one  would 
naturally  expeak  from.  the.  general, size  of 
the  body,  indicating  that  the  individual 
had  been  accustomed  to  much  exercise  in 
walking.  In  front,  on  the  left  side,  the 
skin  was  burnt,  and  the  hair  singed,  so 
that  its  length  could  not  be  determined. 
On  the  other  .side,  in  front,  the  skin  was 
not  burnt,  .but  decomposition  had  com- 
menced near  the  right  arm-pit.  Judging 
from  the  skin,  hair,  and  general  appear- 
ance of  the  remains,  the  body  belonged  to 
a  person  from  fifty  to  sixty  vears  of  age. 
The  amount  of  ossification  of  the  arteries 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  individual 
was  nearly  or  quite  sixty  years  of  age. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  light  colour  of 
the  skin,  the  sandy  gray  hair,  the  muscular 
development  of  the  lower  extremities,  or 
the  apparent  age,  which  would  conflict  with 
the  idea  that  it  was  the  body  of  Dr.  Park- 
man  ;  yet,  had  I  not  known  that  Dr.  Park- 
man  was  missing,  I  should  not  have  sus- 
pected that  these  remains  were  portions  of 
his  body.  My  impression  is,  that  the  indi- 
vidual who  separated  the  remains  had  some 
anatomical  skill.  It  is  difficult  for  a  per- 
son who  has  never  done  it  to  remove  the 
sternum,  or  breast-bone.  I  have  seen  good 
physicians,  in  a  post-mortem  examination, 
even  when  there  was  no  ossification  of  the 
cartilages,  give  up  the  attempt  to  separate 
the  sternum  from  the  first  rib  and  collar- 
bone, and  break  it  off,  leaving  the  upper 
part  of  the  breast -bone  unremoved  In 
this  case,  the  incision  through  the  skin  and 
muscles  was  made,  as  usual  in  the  median 
line  from  the  neck  downwards,  and  the 
sternum  properly  removed,  by  separating 
it  from  the  clavicle  or  collar-bone,  and  by 
dividing  the  cartilages  close  to  the  ribs. 
The  divisions  at  the  joints  were  rightly 
made,  though  somewhat  irregularly.  There 
was  hut  little  appearance  of  these  remains 
.having  been  .parts  of  «  subject, for  dissec- 
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turn.  That  which  looked  more  like-  dissec- 
tion than  any  other  part  was  mentioned  in 
om*  report,  viz.  an  incision  through  the 
anterior  portion  of  die  external  ooata  of  the 
last  six  inches  of  the  intestine,  and  a  separa- 
tion of  them  from  the  mucous  coat.  In 
preparing  bodies  for  dissection,  sometimes 
one  injection  into  the  arteries  only  is  made ; 
at  other  times,  two  or  more.  The  first  in- 
jection is  made  in  all  the  subjects  for  anti- 
septic purposes.  It  is  fluid,  and  usually 
consists  of  an  arsenical  solution,  one  of  this 
chloride  of  zinc,  or  some  similar  preserva- 
trve  substance.  This  fluid  is  absorbed,  so 
tint  it  is  difficult  to  recognise  it,  except  by 
chemical  tests.  The  second  injection  is 
■olid,  and  is  usually  of  glue  or  wax,  so  as 
to  dissect  for  the  arteries.  That  can  be 
easily  distinguished.  There  waa  in-  these 
remains  no  solid  injection. 

Crvu-f lamination.  —  We  examined  the 
aperture  between  the  ribs,  to  nw  ei  Uiiii  if  it 
had  been  caused  by  a  knife,  as  it  was  sug- 

red  that  this  might  hare  bean  the  case, 
this  place  the  skin  was  much  softer 
than  usual,  from  the  action  of  fire,  and  the 
finger  might  easily  hare  been  pushed 
through  the  skin  and  muscles.  The  edges 
of  the  aperture  were  rough,  as  if  it  had 
been  made  by  a  stick.  There  was  no 
mark  produced  by  the  cut  ef  a  knife  upon 
the  ribs.  A  day  or  two  after,  I  heard  that 
there  was  such  a  mark,  but  at  the  time  of 
our  regular  examination,  on  Sunday,  Dee.  2, 
we  could  find  nothing-  of  the  kind. 

Direct  examination  resumed.  —  There 
was  no  mark  in  this  opening  which  had 
the  appearance  of  having  been  made  with  a 
knife.  The  opening  extended  not  only 
through  the  skin  and  external  muscles,  but 
aho  through  the  muscles  between  the  ribs, 
and  through  the  lining  membrane  into  the 
cavity  of  the  chest.  The  membrane  and 
muscles  between  the  ribs  were  perforated 
in  other  places,  but  nowhere  with  such 
regularity  as  would  indicate  that  this  had 
been  done  with  a  knife.  I  do  not  think 
that  all  the  periosteum  remained  on  the 
edges  of  the  ribs. 

Dr.  Geobge  H.  Gat,  morn. — I  signed 
the  statement  that  has  been  read,  and  agree 
to  it.  I  saw  the  remains  at  the  Medical 
College,  and  conceived  that  some  anatomi- 
cal knowledge  had  been  exhibited  in  their 
dissection.  The  separation  of  the  head 
from  the  spinal  column  is  not  an  easy  act. 
They  do  not  use  a  saw  to  do  it,  except 
when  they  wish  to  throw  the  parts  away. 
A  person  without  anatomical  knowledge 
souk  not  readily  cut  the  head  off.  It  is 
not  easy  to  separate  the  sternum  from  the 
•female.  There  was  no  indication,  in  the 
process  of  removing  the  thigh,  showing  that 
degree  of  anatomical  exactness  that  would 
accompany  the  operation  on  the  firing  sub* 


ject.  There  are  several  methods  of  taking  the 
thigh  off  from  the  pelvis.  The  hole  in  the 
chest  I  thought  might  be  made  by  the 
pleasure  of  the  ribs,  or  the  end  of  a  cane, 
at  the  time  it  was  removed  from  the  tea- 
chest.  I  saw  the  remains  on  Saturday,  but 
did  not  examine  them  so  closely  as  I  dial 
on  Sunday.  I  made  an  examination  of  the 
puncture  through  the  ribs  into  the.  cavity 
of  the  thorns,  and  through  the  membrane 
internally,  but  saw  no  marks  of  a  cut  upon 
the  ribs.  I  observed  nothing  more  than 
waa  stated  by  Dr.  Stone. 

Crott-cxntuined. — We  examined  merely 
to  see  the  external  and  internal  appearance 
of  the  perforation ;  I  thought  it  previously 
done  with  a  stick,  and  saw  nothing  to 
make  me  change  my  mind.  I  examined 
the  skin  outside,  and  the  membrane  inside. 

Direct  examination  returned. — It  was  on 
Saturday  afternoon  I  first  saw  the  body  j 
the  officer  was  poking  off  the  tan  from  the 
part  with  his  cane,  with  which  I  thought 
the  perforation  was  made. 

[To  bs  continued.] 
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THE  MEDIC  AX  PEOFE9BIOJT  AKD  muu- 
TAKXBs'  VEBB. 

Sib,— I  see  in  your  number  for  August 
23,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Kesteven  respecting 
some  statements  which  hare  been  made  to 
the  effect  that  some  of  the  surgeons  in 
London  are  connected,  in  a  pecuniary  sense, 
with  undertakers.  Mr.  Kesteven  has,  with 
a  most  laudable  motive,  endeavoured  to 
wipe  away  this  disgraceful  stigma  from  his 
profession ;  but  a  circumstance  which  oc- 
curred to  myself  tefls  me  too  plainly  that 
certain  unworthy  members  of  it  ase  m  the 
habit  of  receiving  fees  from  undertakers 
whom  they  may  have  employed.  I  will 
relate  the  affair. 

Not  very  long  after  I  had  put  my  name 
on  the  door,  I  was  summoned  to  see  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  quite  a  stranger  in  Lon- 
don, and  who  was  taken  suddenly  SI :  he 
died  in  three  days.  As  the  patient  waa 
lying  at  a  coffee-house,  and  the  weather 
was  excessively  hot,  it  waa  deemed  advis- 
able to  have  him  removed  at  once.  I 
therefore  went  myself  to  the  nearest  under- 
taker, who  has  a  huge  shop,  had  the  dead 
man  removed  to  his  house,  and  made  ss» 
rangements  for  his  funeral.  This  was  sup- 
plied, and  a  large  sum  of  money  was  paid 
for  it.  About  a  week  or  so  afterwards,  a 
tall,  sombre-looking  young  man,  wearing 
a  white  cravat,  walked  into  my  con- 
sulting room,  made  a  most  polite  bow, 
announced  himself  as  Mr.  ,  the 
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undertaker,  thanked  me  for  baring  siren 
him  the  job,  and  at  the  same  time  threw 
doam  on  the  table,  with  an  air  of  great 
self-estiafaetion,  something  of  a  metallic 
nature  wrapped  in  a  pieee  of  paper. 
He  alao  added  that  he  hoped  I  would  re- 
ceive tktt  small  wbmmwImBi  and  that  I 
would  employ  him  for  the  future. 

Young  in  the  protean  on,  and  inexpe- 
rienced in  the  way*  of  thai  wicked  world, 
I  waa  taken  quite  aback  at  what  looked 
▼err  much  like  a  disgraceful  insult.   I  kept 

7 temper,  howerer,  and  told  the  maker 
coffins  that  I  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
dang  business  in  this  manner ;  therefore  I 
must  *Virtljnn  his  fee.  Ha  mumbled  out 
some  sort  of  apology,  and  emekry  relieved 
me  of  his  presence. 

Mow,  sir,  what  tales  dees  not  this  betle 
incident  tell?  It  uupwesos  the  conviction, 
an  my  mind  at  least,  that  there  mast  be 
amgeous  who  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
compensating  fees  from  undertakers,  other- 
wise thia  man  would  not  hare  attempted  to 
play  the  rillanoua  trick  upon  one  who  waa 
» total  stranger  to  him. 

I  haxe  no  doubt  that  the  same  thing  fre- 
quently happens  to  younr  practitioners  in 
particular,  and  I  sincerely  hope,  for  the 
honour  of  our  profession,  that  not  any 
sensidesatiua  whatever  will  induce  them  to 
flaka  fee  or  reward  of  any  kind  from  the 
undertaker,  should  it  be  offered:  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  those  who 
are  actually  in  league  with  him  must  be 
totally  devoid  of  all  those  sentiments  of 
honour  and  propriety  which  should  par* 
tfeukriy  actuate  members  of  such  a  profes- 
sion as  ours-— I  am. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Hkhbx  Smith,  FJLCLS. 
lay  Orehns  Street,  BedJbrt  Sqasre. 


TKB  UnORD  XSpiOO-BTHIOJX  1080- 
0UJ3OW  ABD  TBI  rOOB  LAW  BOABD. 

9rm, — We  are  instructed  by  the  Council 
of  the  Msnrhestor  Medico-Ethical  Associa- 
tions to  request  that  you  will  publish  the 
accompanying  memorial  to  the  Poor  Low 
Board  ia  the  columns  of  your  journal 
We  are,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servants, 

JOHK  AlKXSBKAD,    ">  „  a... 

W.  0.  Wnajujoon,  j  Hon.8eea> 
Manchaatav;  Aug.  M,  1890. 

Ib  He  Jfteewih  Ms  *W  Law  flSarrf. 

Th«  Counefl.  of  the  Manchester  Medloo- 
Ethical  Association  beg  respectfully  to  re- 
quest the  attention  of  your  Honourable 
Based  to  a  resolution  reaaajffr  oome  to  by 
Ae  Manchester  Board  of  Guardian*,  m- 
Taking  osvtein  medical  regulatioua  of  an 
nhjaetfamfahi  alumerter. 


It  is  proposed  that  a  eery  widely  seat 
tared  diateici,  eotnmnang  at  least  60,968 
mhahatairts,  ■hah  be  migeiii  to  one  made- 
eal  officer,  whose  irsianssation  shall  be 
£160  per  annnm,  out- of  whieh  all  mod  una 
and  surgical  apphaneee  shall  be  supplied, 
he  being  at  the  same  time  debarred:  front 
private  practice;  and,  further,  that  no 
extra  fees  shall  be  allowed  for  midwifery 
oases,  or  for  surgical  operations,  except  one 
shilling  and  sixpence  for  each  successful 
case  of  vaccination,  which  latter,  the  Coun- 
cil hare  bean  informed,  will  probably  not 
realise  more  than  £60  yearly.  There  ia 
reason  for  assuming,  then,  that  an  annual 
average  of  mere  than  9000  eaaseof  sickness 
will  hare  to  come  under  the  treatment  of 
thenrndiealsOeer. 

Under  such  esremnstanees  the  Conmail 
subnsrt  that  the  salary  proposed  will  net 
defray  the  necessary  outlay  in  medicines 
and  leeches;  and  as  no  other  source  of 
income  will  be  available  (private  practice 
being  prohibited),  the  conerasion  is  certain 
that  the  pauper  patients  will  sustain  that 
wrong. 

The  Council  would  further  submit  that 
the  physical  capabilities  of  one  man,  whose 
means  will  neither  enable  mm  to  employ  a. 
dispenser  of  medicines,  to  use  a  convey* 
ance,  nor  to  engage  the  occasional  services 
of  an  authorised  substitute,  will  be  utterly 
unequal  to  the  eonoeiontiona  discharge  of 
the  duties  imposed  upon  him. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  amangat 
others  that  might  be  advanced,  the  GouaaX 
of  the  Manchester  Mediae-Ethical  Aasooiar 
tion  most  respectfully  call  upon  your  Ho- 
nourable Board  to  withhold  your  sanction 
to  the  resolution  in  qneation,  as  being  one 
which  must  inflict  certain  hardship  upon 
the  poor,  and  involve  the  degraristion  of  an 
honourable  profession,  should  any  one  be 
found  unaorupaloua  enough  to  accept  the 
appointment  upon  the  terms  proposed. 
Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  Counefl,. 
J.  I,  Babmut,  MJk,  President, 

J.  AlEBBHBAB,  ")  fr  f. 

W.  C.  WlWAHBOB,  )  HOn-  8<5C8- 
Manchester,  August  33rd,  1850. 


REMOVAL    OF    AIT    KVOBKOUS  rtBBOTJS 
FOXTPB  ATTACKED  TO  Til  PHABYBX. 


Tjie  patient,  a  young  man  aged  20  yearn, 
waa  the  subject  of  a  largo  polype  which 
filled  the  posterior  nares,  the  mouth,  ensk 
throat.  M.  Robert  had  great  diffleultyin 
sacortaining  the  sire  of  the  pedicle.  The 
impediment  offered  to  the  functions  of  the 
parts  imperatively  called  for  an  operation. 
M.  Robert  having  removed  a  portion  of 
the  superior  nwxulary  bene,  succeeded  in 

hberetinf  the  tutnnm  J  ■»■  <*  the 
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tumor,  and  tracing  its  pedicle  to  the  supe- 
rior and  posterior  wail  of  the  pharynx  at- 
tached to  the  vertebral  oolumn.  The  tumor 
with  pedicle  was  detached  entire  by  the 
nse  of  the  nails  alone.  The  haemorrhage 
was  arrested  by  the  actual  cautery.  The 
patient  recovered.— V  Union  Medicale.  % 

THE  CHOLERA  IK  EGYPT. 

Letters  from  Alexandria  of  the  21st  of 
August  state  that  cholera  continued  to 
prevail  throughout  the  country.  At  Alex- 
andria there  were  about  50  deaths  daily, 
at  Cairo  double  the  number,  and  throughout 
the  Delta  it  exists  more  or  less. 

PaOPEESOE  WEBS  TEE. 

Peof*b80s  Webster  has  confessed  that 
he  premeditated  the  crime  of  which  he  was 
found  guilty.  Friday  last,  the  30th  ult., 
was  the  day  appointed  for  his  execution. 

APOTHKCABIB8'  HALL. 

Names  of  gentlemen  who  passed  their  exa- 
mination in  the  science  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  received  certificates  to  prac- 
tise, on  Thursday,  29th  August,  1850  :— 
Robert  Turner  Bywater,  Leeds— Thomas 
Evans  Evershed,  Billinghurst,  Sussex — 
Thomas  Roberta  Hitchen,  Herts— Charles 
Harriott  Roper,  Mount  Radford  House, 
Exeter— Robert  Harrison  Wilson,  Howdon 
Pans,  Newcastle-  on-Tyne, 

.  OBITUAST. 

Ok  the  2Sd  ult.,  in  London,  after  a  long 
affliction,  aged  40,  Mr.  Henry  Thomas 
Clarke,  surgeon,  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Mr.  Wilham  Clarke,  of  East  Bergholt, 
Suffolk. 

At  Henley-in-Arden,  on  the  28th  ult., 
Hugh  Francis  Barman,  Esq.,  M.D.,  in  the 
35th  year  of  his  age. 

On  the  30th  ult.  at  Derby,  Wm.  Baker, 
Esq.  M.D.  aged  60. 

On  the  30th  ult.,  at  his  residence  in  Friar 
Street,  Reading,  in  the  76th  year  of  his 
age,  John  Bailey,  Esq.,  surgeon,  sincerely 
beloved  and  deeply  lamented. 

METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer   29  -  79 

„      „      „      Thermometer1    86*9 

Self-registering  do>  ....Max. 80-  Min.96- 
*  From  12  observations  dally.      *  San. 

Rain,  in  inches,      .—  Sam  of  the  daily  obser- 
vations taken  at  9  o'clock. 
Meteorological. — The  mean  temperature  of 
the  week  was  1*  below  the  mean  of  the  month  of 
September. 

BIRTHS  k  DEATHS  nr  thx  Mswropoits 
During  ike  Wide  ending  Saturday,  Aug.  31. 


Births. 
Hales....  717 
Females..  734 

14*1 


DEATHS. 

Males....  4S1 
Females..  4S1 

~8W 


Causes  or  Death. 

All  Causes    881 

SractrisD  Caubbs   877 

1.  Zymotic  (or  Epidemic.  Endemic, 

Contagions)  Disease*. . . .  967 
/tp&nuhe  IHtetuet,  via.— 

1.  Dropsy,  Cancer,  fcc   48 

8.  Brain.  Spinal  Marrow,  Nerves, 

and  Senses    103 

4 .  Heart  and  Bloodvessels.   » 

5.  Lung*  and  ortana  of  Respiration  75 

6.  Stomach,  Liver,  ftc   84 

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  fcc   9 

8.  Childbirth,DiseasesofUterpa,fcc.  15 

9.  Rheumatism,  Diseases  of  Bones, 

Joints,  fcc.    I 

10.  Skin   0 

11.  Premature  Birth   SI 

12.  Old  Aye   SS 

IS.  Sodden  Deaths   9 

14.  Violence,  Privation,  Cold.  fcc. ..  S2 

The  following  is  a  selection  of  the  numbers  of 
Deaths  from  the  most  important  special  causes  s 


Small-pox   10 

Measles   H 

Scarlatina    S3 

Hoopiwr-cough  . . . .  14 

Diarrhoea  118 

Cholera.   4 

Typhus   40 

Dropsy   18 

Hydrocephalus   18 

Apoplexy   90 

Paralysis   19 


Convulsions  89 

Bronchitis   99 

Pneumonia   88 

Phthisis   ISO 

Lungs    8 

Teething   6 

StOTOttCh  % 

Liver   8 

Childbirth    8 

Uterus   8 


Rbmabkb.— The  total  number  of  deaths  was 
196  below  the  average  mortality  of  the  85th  week 
of  ten  previous  years.  It  will  he  perceived,  that 
there  were  only  four  deaths  from  cholera :  -  two 
of  these  (in  adults)  were  cases  of  English  cholera, 
and  the  remaining  two  occurred  in  children  of 
live  and  eleven  months  of  age  respectively. 
There  is  not  the  least  appearance  of  Asiatic  or 
malignant  cholera  in  or  about  the  metropolis. 
In  the  corresponding;  week  of  1MB.  1,663  persons 
died  of  this  disease  in  the  metropolis.  Diarrboaa 
is  still  very  prevalent  and  fatal :  there  were  118 
deaths  from  this  cause  during  the  last  week. 
The  deaths  from  scarlatina  appear  to  be  progres- 
sively on  the  increase. 


NOTICES  to  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  are  compelled  to  postpone  our  notice  of  the 
Poor-Law  Medical  Report  until  next  week. 

Dr.  Hamtlton'a  paper  on  the  Statistics  of  Ply- 
month  has  been  received;  and,  if  possible,  it 
will  be  inserted  in  our  number  of  the  20th  of 
September. 

Mr.  D.  O  Edwards.— We  wish  to  be  informed 
when  the  Atmopyre  is  in  operation,  in  order 
that  we  may  give  the  requisite  information  to 
our  readers. 

Dr.  Tilt's  second  contribution  will  appear  in  the 
following  number. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  papers  in  continua- 
tion from  Mr.  C.  S.  Bate,  of  Swansea. 

Dr.  Bncknill.— We  regret  that,  by  some  accident, 
the  Devon  Lunatic  Asylum  Report  has  been 
mislaid.  Could  our  correspondent  favour  us 
with  another  copy? 

Communications  have  been  received  from  Mr. 
Tucker— Mr.  Gallwey-Dr.  Cox  — Mr.  Kirk. 
These  will  have  our  early  attention. 


Errata. — In  our  last  n umber, page 857,  col.  1, 
20  lines  from  top,  for  "imbecity/'  read  "  imbe- 
cility and  2*  lines  from  foot,  for  "  possessed," 
read  '*  possessor."— In  leading;  article,  pare  872. 
cot.  9.  line  17  from  top,  for  "  probbaMy  read 
"  probably.— P.  880,  c.  2,  line  39  from  toot,  for 
"  sulphate,"  read  "snlphite." 
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LECTURES 
OK  TBS 

MEDICAL  JTTBISPRtrDENCE  OP 
INSANITY. 

JMHttrtd  tt  M«  Medical  School  of  Kino's 
Cotitge,  Aberdeen, 

By  Robert  Jamieson,  M.D. 
-Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  im  the 

University. 


Licmms  IV. 
Genera/  description   qf  the  insane  state 
(continued),    (b)  Intellectual  conditio* 
of  lunatics  (continued)— Imbecility  of 
mind-— manifested  in  various  kabils  and 
actions — exemplified  —  Imbecility  in 
thinking — exemplified  is  writing — in- 
tellectual disorder  increases  with  the  pro- 
longed  effort  at   control— a  lunatic's 
views  of  the  insane  conduct  of  other 
lunatics— may  be  aware  of  hit  legal 
position— the  characteristics  qf  lunatic 
epistles— exemplification  qf  the  expres- 
sion qf  delusion.   Incoherence— not  a 
form  of  insanity,  but  a  possibts  symptom 
in  any  form  qf  the  disease;  best  marked  in 
mania  and  dementia— incoherence  in  mo- 
nomania.   jBxtravagance  qf  conduct — 
4he  result  of  delusion  —  exemplified.— 
motives  not  traceable  in  insane  actions- 
criminal  deeds  of  tie  insane  not  indica- 
tive of  vicioussuss—uusuitabtemst  of  in- 
sane actions  to  proponed  object. 
IMMWUMT  is  the  next  mental  characte- 
ristic to  be  noticed;  but,  before  alluding 
to  the  intellectual  indications  of  it,  I  may 
apeeify  some  common  action*  and  propen- 
sities in  tbe  lunatic  state  thai  mnnifait  a 
general  weakness  of  mind.    In  many,  tears 
now  from  very  slight  emotion,  just  as  may 
be  usually  observed  in  cases  of  paralvsie ; 
and  some  are  shaken  by  violent  fit*  of 
laughter,  apparently  without  any  adequate 
reason.   Laughter  from  slight  or  no  cause 
Is  not  an  unoonunon  symptom  in  dementia 
—more  common,  perhaps,  in  female  than 
in  male  lunatics.   This  risible  propensity 
indicates  no  appreciation  of  hunww:  an 
iadifierent  impression  on  any  of  the  senses 
may  induce  it :  the  sight  of  a  stranger— a 
word  spoken  when  there  is  silence — or  even 
the  motion  of  a  finger.   I  doubt  in  many 
instances  whether  the  laugher  is  even  aware 
of  his  own  mirth. 

Weakness  of  mind  is  seen  also  in  a 
childish  facility  of  being  pleased  with 
Mies,  showy  actinias  of  dress,  silty  orna. 
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ments,  sweets  and  other  things  which, 
o8emJ  *"  consolation,  2  sensible  under- 
standing wouiu  despise,  but  whica  !?■  * 
lunatic  asylum  are  "daily  fcil^d  advanta- 
geous in  assuaging  grief  and  conferri££ 
temporary  pleasure.  It  requires  no  Kttle 
attention  to  prevent  many  of  the  insane 
from  making  their  personal  appearance 
ridiculous  by  their  dress.  When  they 
were  more  generally  at  large  than  they  are 
now  permitted  to  be,  and  when  every  vil- 
lage  could  show  its  fool,  these  poor  objects 
could  be' distinguished  by  strangers  by  the 
monstrosities  of  their  apparel. 

Some  lunatics  exhibit  a  strange  propen- 
sity to  collect  and  amass  together  all  sorts 
of  unconsidered  trifles.  I  was  taken  by  an 
!  old  man  who  had  this  erase  to  a  small  out- 
house in  which  he  had  collected  a  treasure 
of  this  sort,  in  which  hie  whole  soul  was  us 
much  engrossed  as  ever  a  miser's  was  in 
his  money,  or  a  bibuo-maniao's  in  his 
books.  The  collection,  if  not  admirable  for 
its  value  or  rarity,  was  astonishing  for  its 
extent  and  variety  of  absolute  rubbish. 
Pieces  of  old  rope,  filthy  blacking-bottles, 
broken  crockery,  rusty  iron,  hens'  feathers, 
showy  rags,  buttons,  fish-bones,  and  a 
variety  of  other  matters  which  had  by  over- 
Bight  escaped  tbe  dunghill,  were  there  hud 
up  for  admiration,  and  were  esteemed  by 
their  collector  a  most  attractive  and  impos- 
ing spectacle. 

Certain  demented  persons  find  a  childish 
amusement  in  jingling  together  words  of  a 
like  termination.  I  have  heard  some  of 
those  who  exemplified  this  whim  go  en 
making  rhymes  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  the 
similarity  of  sound  in  certain  words  seem- 
ing to  be  the  only  object  m  then*  continued 
utterance  of  an  incoherent  rhapsody. 
Others  will  go  on  reiterating  some  un- 
meaning convocation  of  words  or  phrases 
for  tbe  greater  part  of  a  day.  I  recollect 
one  instance  in  which  the  attention  to  the 
sound  of  words  took  rather  a  singular 
form.  The  individual  had  become  fasci- 
nated in  some  way  by  the  sound  of  the 
vowel  O,  which  he  marked  energetically 
whenever  it  occurred  in  his  speech.  This 
was,  however,  not  so  much  an  indication  of 
mental  feebleness  as  of  obedience  to  an  out- 
of-the-way  delusion.  He  had  the  idea  that 
there  was  a  spell  upon  him  impelling  him 
to  use  this  letter,  and  was  no  easy  man  to 
converse  with,  for  he  got  furiously  dis- 
pleased with  those  that  spoke  to  him  if  his 
ear  detected  the  frequent  recurrence  of  this 
voealism  in  the  words  which  they  em- 


of  mind,  instability  of  atten- 
♦aon,  and  loss  of  self-oontrc-1,  are  apparent 
m  most  things  which  lunatics  attempt. 
The  endeavour  t»  instruct  them  m  any  new 
thing  is  a  very  diffieult  busing 
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unless  in  so  fj^  M  it  aide  the  moral  tireat- 
ILciit  Of  the  diseaie,  very  MBS«tll&otoiy  in 
its  result.  Occupations  of  various  kinds 
•*»  Low  carried  on  in  all  good  lunatic  hos- 
pital* ;  but  one  sane  workman  would  be 
able  to  work  against  two  or  three  lunatics, 
and  his  work,  under  similar  instructions, 
would  be  superior  in  quality  as  well  aa  in 
quantity. 

It  is  not  an  unfrequent  thing  for  a  luna- 
tic to  sit  laughing  and  talking  to  himself 
without  being  aware  that  he  is  so  occupied 
I  remember  one  particular  example  of  en- 
feebled mind  in  which  the  chief  feature 
was  that  the  patient,  when  left  to  himself, 
fell  to  talking  aloud,  his  speech  being  some* 
times  at  the  full  pitch  of  his  voice,  and  the 
matter  of  it  any  thing  but  agreeable  to  those 
who  were  within  earshot.  His  talk,  be- 
sides being  noisy,  was  highly  obscene,  and 
rendered  him  such  a  nuisance  both  to  his 
own  house  and  the  neighbourhood,  that  he 
was  sent  to  a  lunatic  asylum.  I  found  that 
in  general  he  was  not  even  aware  that  he 
had  been  talking  at  all,  and  when  checked 
he  would  deny  that  he  had  been  speaking 
ever  so  softly.  When  the  matter  of  his 
discourse,  however,  was  represented  to  him, 
he  then  allowed  that  he  had  been  thinkhy 
in  the  way  described,  but  persisted  that  if 
he  gave  utterance  to  his  thoughts  he  was 
not  aware  of  it  at  the  time.  He  coined  his 
thoughts  into  words  without  being  sensible 
of  his  so  doing.  A  person  in  such  a  state 
gives  vent  to  much  greater  incoherence 
than  his  conversation  ever  manifests  \  and, 
accordingly,  this  gentleman,  though  evi- 
dently of  enfeebled  mind,  was  capable  of 
conversing  in  a  rational  manner,  and  for 
any  length  of  time,  bat  the  soliloquy  of  his 
solitary  thoughts  was  a  most  lunatic  rhap- 
sody. The  act  of  conversing  with  such  an 
individual  serves  the  purpose  of  steadying 
his  thoughts,  the  part  which  a  second  per- 
son bears  in  the  conversation  affording 
points  of  direction  and  support  to  the 
vagrant  attention. 

Imbecility  to  thinking  is  always  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  the  aooompaniment 
of  insanity.  The  ideas  of  the  insane  be- 
come objects  that  they  are  no  longer  able  to 
deal  with  by  voluntary  effort.  Volition 
has  not  weight  sufficient  to  make  such  an 
impression  as  will  regulate  their  course. 
Unless  the  ideas  can  be  effectively  dealt 
with  by  the  natural  amount  of  power  in 
regulating  and  controlling  their  succes- 
sion, the  processes  of  attention,  memory, 
and  comparison,  must  be  impaired,  involv- 
ing with  them  the  faculties  of  abstraction, 
imagination,  and  judgment.  The  very  an* 
deavour  of  a  lunatic  to  influence  the  cur- 
rent of  thought  serves  often  but  to  increase 
the  confusion  j  and,  if  he  manifests  imbe- 
cility in  thinking  in  conversation,  in  which 


he  has  the  directing  aid  of  another,  he  if 
likely  to  make  that  imbecility  still  more 
apparent  when  he  is  left  to  himself,  and 
allowed  to  attempt  giving  utterance  to  » 
chain  of  connected  and  related  thoughts. 
The  attempt  to  write  upon  any  subject  Ba- 
the one  which  will  render  the  intellectual 
derangement  most  plainly  manifest ;  and, 
in  a  medico-legal  view  of  insanity,  it  will 
not  be  throwing  away  your  time  to  give  a 
few  examples  of  failure  in  converting 
thought  into  thinking,  and  thinking  into- 
words.  These  I  select  not  so  much  as 
being  the  most  characteristic  that  might 
be  given,  but  as  the  most  convenient,  front 
their  brevity,  and  the  absence  of  circum- 
stantial and  personal  allusions.  You  are- 
te understand  that  they  are  examples  rather 
of  special  than  general  lunacy,  and  also 
that  they  are  the  production  of  those  whose 
education  and  acquirements  enabled  them- 
at  one  time  to  make  •  very  different  exhi- 
bition. 

A  gentleman  whose  mind  had  fallen  into 
a  state  of  feebleness,  the  consequence  of  a 
previous  maniacal  condition,  but  who  could 
in  the  slighter  effort  of  ordinary  conversa- 
tion manage  to  pass  muster  tolerably  wen, 
thus  displays  his  inability  to  deal  with  his 
thoughts  when  he  attempts  to  write  a  short 
letter.  His  object  in  the  example  which  I 
am  about  to  give  seems  to  me  to  be  to  ex- 

rass  something  like  the  following  ideas : — 
have  no  particular  object  in  writing  to 
you  at  present,  unless  to  take  advantage  of 
oar  former  intimacy,  and  to  prove  that  I 
consider  it  a  duty  to  remember  you ;  and 
I  hope  that,  whatever  circumstances  occur, 
we  shall  still  continue  to  have  the  same 
friendly  feeling  toward  each  other.  Such 
may,  I  think,  be  considered  the  aim  of  the 
epistle.  It  would  be  a  weak  mind  that 
would  resolve  upon  sending  a  letter  with 
no  other  object  than  the  above,  unless  it 
were  to  be  made  a  longer  and  more  inte- 
resting communication  than  such  a  brief 
statement  would  be.  The  way  in  which  he 
succeeds  is  this:— "My  dear  sir, — lean- 
not  but  exercise  a  reclaiming  petition  in  my 
favour,  and  therefore  bring  to  view  the 
social  intimacy  in  which  we  formerly  stood 
connected,  and  in  compliance  soften  the 
obligatory  duty.  We  may  still  aspire  to  a 
tangible  hope  at  least  to  meet  the  crisis  of 
passing  events,  and  in  fellowship  conciliate 
our  conditions  in  like  manner.  The  con- 
fiding heart  will  then  furnish  its  results  to 
a  merited  condition.  With  the  basis  of 
these  propositions  suffer  me  to  conclude, 
with  the  greatest  esteem,  your  dutiful 
friend,  4c/ 

Here  is  another  instance  of  a  similar 
kind:-. 
The  patient,  in  consequence  of 
•  visit  from  an 
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.  invitee  him  to  pay  a  visit  in  return  to  nla' 

house,  thinks  it  necessary  to  make  a  written 
acknowledgment  of  so  much  attention, ■  and 
;  acquits  himself  as  follows : — "I  was  parti* 

cufarly  happy  at  the  'pleasure  to  '  see  you- 
8  last  day,  ana  more  particularly  the  most 

discriminate  satisfaction  to  learn  of  the  ma- 1 
j  nifest  surety  of  all  -terminating  to  a  good 

1  effect."    (His  Mend  had  probably  consoled 

•  him  with  the  assurance  that  he  would  *0- 

L  gain  his  health  and  freedom.)    "I  cannot 

|  too  much  estimate  the  agreeable  confidence 

reposed  in  me,  and 'the  marked  attention  so 
constituted  of  the  'Amity,  and  even  friends. 
1  This  ought  to  give  me  a  conviction  of  the 

good  society  ana  ability  of  influence  hi  point' 
of  politeness  with  Whom  I  'judge  versed  to 
form  acquaintance;  If  I  could  see  your 
place  I  think  I  should'  find  it  curious." 
(This  is  not  a  piece  of  naivete'  in  allusion 
to  his  restricted  freedom,  but  merely  his 
mode  of  saying  that  his  friend's  residence 
was  well  worthy  of  a  visit.)  "My  motive 
would  be  chiefly  to  see  It  both  as  regards 
natural  and  that  of  superficial  connection 
as  to  improvement, '  T  beg  to  be  most 
kindly  remembered,  and  I  am,  ftc." 

It  usually  happen?  that  the  confusion  of 
ideas  gradually  increases  with  the  prolonged 
effort,  to  express  them.  The  first  replies  of 
a  lunatic  to  a  course  of  questioning  consti- 
tute the  best  exhibition  of  his  faculties ;  as 
the  conversation  continues  the  replies  be- 
come more  and  more  insane  in  their  cha- 
racter. The  'same  thmg  is  often  exhibited 
in  writing.  The  following  is  rather  an 
amusing  example : — One  of  the  gardens  to 
which  the  patients  in  a  lunatic  asylum  had 
access  having  fallen  into  a  state  of  disorder 
from  neglect,  an  inmate  who  had  something 
of  a  taste,  though  an  insane  one,  in  horti- 
cultural matters,  chose  to  make  the  following 
report  on  the  subject: — "In  regard  to  the 
southern  airing  ground,"  writes  he,  "  the 
shrubberies  and  flower-plots  would  be  much 
improved  by  some  attention  to  the  same ; 
therefore  the  rose-mounts  might  have  a  little 
manure  added  to  the  soil,  as  this  appears  to  be 
the  primary  point  with  respect  to  these,  and 
cleaned  out,  and  the  roots  kept  free  of  each 
other  as  well  as  the  bushes.  The  general 
effect  otherwise  may  speedily  be  got  in  trim, 
when  it  may  form  altogether  a  free  and 
genteel  aspect.  The  box  edging  may  also 
form  an  important  source  of  interest  to  the 
•occupiers  by  doing  it  neatly,  and  at  the 
■same  time  not  to  lower  their  proper  esti- 
mate of  themselves  as  subsidiary  exercise 
tfor  a  short  time.  No  doubt  it  would  have 
ibees  in  better  order  had  it  not  been  for  the 
injuries  it  sometimes  receives  by  the  poor  in- 
valids that  practise  their  much  to  be  deplored 
folly.;  but  when  the  heart  of  influence  has 
got  an  acting  corrective  guide,  it  sweetens 
.  every  effect  to  impress  tne  mind  with  the 

'  •  •  i  --'    -  ...       ..-.'.  i.   :  -,  , 


Beauties  of  nature  and  the  direction  of  man, 
generally  Bpeaking."   The  reporter  gets  on 
rery,  Tefell  foria.short  spaca,  but  '  Ultimately  - 
loses  himself  in  a  naze .  of  words,  ,.  The 
"  much  to,  bft  deplored,  foEv" ..  so  oompla- . 
centiy  referred'  tc*,a#d  .which  ia;  the  epistle . 
Is  the  initiatory  ,phrase  to  the  deplorable 
folly  of  •  tike  wrjfcejr'a  own  wqrds,  shows  that 
a  lunatic  may  be  perfectly,  aware,  of  the  in- 
sanity of  Maeompanjons,  though  insensible 
(to  his  own  deficiency, 
j   It -is,,  hdwevett,  not,  an  infrequent  eri- 
jdebeec!  the.duwated,  imbeqlfyr  of  the  in- 
tellect to  find  that,  the  lunatic  is  not  cogni- , 
zant  aithec  of  hja,own-ox.  of  others'  delu- 
skmav,    He  is  unable  to,  disc, over  anything 
extraordinary  in  the  conduct  of  those  around 
him.    A  maniac  he  COnaidera  .to.  be  a  rery 
livery  person,  something  too  much  so  per- 
haps; but,  he  is  not;  struck  .by. .anything 
irrational  in  his  behaviour.    It  is  often  the' 
firito  mark  of  convalescence,  for  a  patient  to. 
become  sensible. to  the  absurdities  of  his! 
companions*      ■.     ., ,  .  ,, 

I  may.  here  direct  vour.  attention  to  the 
fact  that  ■  lunatics,  .though  blind  to  the  de- 
fect of  their  own  judgment,  are  often  suffi- 
ciently aware  of  the  estimation .  in  which 
they  are  held  by  others,  and  have  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  their  irresponsibility  in  the 
eye  of  the  law.  For  example,  a  lunatio 
seeks  to  gain  his  freedom  by  bribing  his 
attendant  with  a  promissory  note  for  a  con- 
siderable amount,  and  in  a  private  commu- 
nication to  one  of  his  friends  tells  what  he 
intends  to  do,  remarking  that  of  course 
there  is  no  danger  of  loss  to  be  appre- 
hended, for  that  his  position  incapacitates 
him  from  being  lawfully  a  party  in  any 
agreement.  This  might  be  pleaded  by  the 
patient's  curators  or  his  heirs,  but  not 
at  any  time  by  himself;  for  it  is  a  principle 
in  law  that  no  man  shall  stultify  his  own 
acts.  Not  long  ago,  under  my  own  obser- 
vation, an  insane  patient  made  the  attempt 
to  destroy  the  life  of  his  attendant,  who 
was  at  the  time  in  a  stooping  position,  by 
suddenly  snatching  up  a  spade  and  aiming 
a  blow  at  his  head.  Manslaughter,  he  said, 
was  of  little  consequence  to  him,  for  no 
madman  is  punishable  by  law.  You  will 
find  many  instances  of  a  similar  kind  on 
record,  and  in  regard  to  them  all  you  will 
notice  that  they  occurred  in  persons  who 
knew  that  they  were  considered  to  be  in- 
sane :  indeed,  they  are  all  related  of  patients 
under  restraint ;  and  such  speeches  do  not 
indicate  that  the  individual  is  aware  of  and 
believes  in  his  own  madness,  but  only  that 
he  knows  that  he  is  accounted  insane.  No 
person,  therefore,  who  falls  suddenly  into 
the  state  of  mental  derangement  and  com- 
mits a  deed  of  violence,  can  be  supposed  fco 
do  so  because  he  knows  that  he  will  be  ex- 
empted from  punisbnwnt  or  tfscouut  of  fhj 

i .,.    " •    [Wed  by Google 
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state  of  Wb  mind,  A  criminal  lunatic  does 
not  believe  in  his  own  insanity  at  the  time 
that  it  is  pleaded  for  him  by  his  counsel. 
He  may  became  aware  of  his  legal  position 
only  when  experience  has  taught  him  how 
his  conduct  is  judged  of  by  the  world. 

The  following  short  attempt  at  letter* 
writing  is  a  lamentable  example  ef  imbeci- 
lity: it  was  nearly,  the  forenoon's  occupa- 
tion, of  one  who .  was  in  his  time  reckoned 
a  very  clear-headed  and  intelligent  profes- 
sional man : — "  Dear  sir, — You  are  directed 
pull  down  all  authorities  municipalities  and 
powers  in  which  I  am  invested,  and  to  re- 
gard me  as  extinct  and  not  monumental. 
You  are  feudally  you  hereby  required  to 
remodel  all  authorities  powers  and  dig- 
nities but  not  you  are  in  my  name  not  for 
the  space  of  five  days  less  or  more  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  years  but  not  in  my  name  not 
not.— Yours,  Ac."  The  production,  to  be 
duly  appreciated,  would  require  to  be  seen. 
It  evinces  besides  delusion  great  decay  of 
the  faculties  of  attention  and  memory,  and 
an  extraordinary  inefficiency  of  the  volun- 
tary power  over  the  current  of  thoughts. 

Though  the  examples  given  are  all  of  a 
brief  kind,  you  are  not  to  suppose  that  bre- 
vity is  the  characteristic  of  insane  epistles. 
And  here  I  may  take  the  opportunity  of 
making  a  few  observations  on  such  produc- 
tions. The  letter  of  one  labouring  under 
mania  will  bear  every  possible  evidence  of 
his' condition.  The  handwriting  win  not  be 
like  his  ordinary  handwriting;  the  page 
witf  be  blurred,  blotted,  and  disfigured; 
the  words  frequently  misspelled,  omitted, 
and  misapplied ;  the  letter  probably  gro- 
tesquely folded,  and  put  up  in  some  absurd 
way ;  and  the  matter  rhapsodical,  incohe- 
rent, and  influenced  by  his  delusion?.  Such 
a  communication  is  not  likely  to  be  Very 
long.  On  the  other  hand,  the  letter  of  a 
monomaniac  will  probably  be  very  much 
the-  opposite  of  terse.  A  monomaniac,  as 
he  never  wearies  thinking  or  speaking  of 
hia  delation,  does  not  condense  when  he 
comes  to  deal  with  it  in  writing.  Such  a 
letter,  while  it  may  be  tolerably  connected, 
and  manifest  possibly  considerable  activity 
of  ttiirid,  will  usually  be  found  to  be  of  a 
most  extravagant  length.  He  knows  no 
limitation  but  the  amount  of  paper  he  can  at 
the  time  command.  It  will  be  like  a  web 
of  inky  tartan,  crossed  and  re-crossed; 
warp  and  woof  of  it  covered  with  his  Insane 
crotchet,— his  insane  crotchet  alone.  Many 
of  the  partially  demented  have  also  a  great 
plenty  of  words,— so  great,  that  they  could 
apparently  continue  writing  for  ever.  Such 
productions  are  distinguishable  from  the 
proux  communications  of  the  monomaniac 
by  the  constant  incoherence  of  thought  and 
language  displayed  in  them.  When  the 
imbecility  of  mind  is  great  the  epistle  is 


very  short,  from  evident  want  both  of  ideas* 
and  words. 

The  epistles  I  have  adduced  hove  exem- 
plified the  intellectual  feebleness  of  the  in- 
sane, rather  than  their  diseased  imagination 
add  loss  of  judgment.   I  shall  now  finally 
give  you  one  example  of  the  expression  of 
delusion :  it  is  to  this  effect : — "  A  mutual 
friend  informs  me  that  he  was  with  you 
this  morning,  and  that  you  was  expressing* 
a  desire  of  hearing  from  me.   It  is  a  very 
long  time  I  have  been  here,  almost  fifteen 
years.   I  have  seen  you  twice.    If  you, 
would  give  me  a  call  occasionally  I  would 
take  it  as  a  favour.   For  what  reason  have 
I  been  here  such  a  length  of  time  ?   As  s> 
madman  or  an  idiot  ?   No  f   There  is  not 
a  madman  or  an  idiot  here,  and  has  not 
been  during  the  time  I  have  been  here. 
For  what  purpose,  then,  are  they  or  I  here  t 
Am  I  here  voluntarily  ?   What  say  you  ? 
You  know  I  am  not.   We  who  are  here  are" 
all  operated  upon  by  -sinking  mechanicals.  I 
should  think  by  this  time  the  nature  of 
these  is  in  some  degree  known  beyond  the- 
walls  of  this  place,  and  that  yourself  know 
something  of  them.    Their  operation  is 
now  general  over  the  whole  earth,  from 
pole  to  pole,  and  from  east  to  west.  Of 
the  structure  of  the  mechanicals  I  am  ig- 
norant,  A  chief  part  of  them.  I  under- 
stand, is  under  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
From  information  given  me  through  my 
own  month  by  some  of  those  persons  who 
operate  by  means  of  these  mechanicals,  I 
understand  that  this  globe  is  not  a  sphe- 
roid, but  of  the  shape  of  a  kettle-drum,  an 
instrument  used  for  music.  The  cruet  does 
not  in  any  point  exceed  a  thousand  miles, 
in  some  cases  not  half  a  mile.   The  latter 
takes  place*  at  the  bottom  of  mountains. 
The  thousand  miles  is  at  the  pole.  The 
other  part  of  the  interior  of  the  globe  is  a 
cavity,  with  light  equal  to  that  at  the  pole 
in  December.   The  extent  of  the  cavity  is 
from  one  thousand  to  twenty  thousand 
miles.   In  this  cavity  the  sinker  is  placed 
in  a  balloon,  in  which  he  travels  with  the 
speed  of  electricity :  besides  this,  he  has 
the  benefit  of  the  earth's  motion  when 
twenty  or  forty  miles  below  the  snrfcee. 
He  perforates  whenever  he  wishes  to  make 
observations.   A  new  era  has  taken  place 
in  medicine.    The  sinkers  have  already 
surveyed  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe, 
and,  according  to  their  information  to  me, 
of  the  correctness  of  which  I  have  no 
dottbt,  they  have  improved  the  breed  of 
the  human  species.   Their  work  in  curing  ' 
and  preventing  fever  and  other  diseases. 
Bsleoting  the  general  system  Is  silent,  and 
perhaps  almost  unknown.   Oases,  the  cure 
of  which  would  be  considered  rnn-acukras, 
are  not  yet  completed,  alt*ongh  I  under- 
stand entered  upon.   These  are  eases  of 
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blindness,  deafness,  and  limtMH.  These 
in  all  passible  varieties  have  been  surveyed, 
and  are  ail  ourable,  and  to  be  cured,  over 
the  whole  earth  by  means  of  the  sinking 
meohanieals.   When  ? — I  am  yours,  &o." 

Incoherence  is  an  indication  of  the  in- 
tellectual disorder  in  insanity  on  which  I 
shall  not  long  delay.  Suppose  that  a  person 
of  sound  mind  were  to  give  utterance  to  his 
internal  thoughts  just  as  they  arise,  the 
soliloquy  would  probably  be  a  very  ram- 
bling one,  but  it  would  not  be  incoherent. 
He  would  be  sensible  of  the  relation  that 
regulated  their  succession,  and  even  an  au- 
ditor would  be  able  to  trace  something  of 
the  connection  of  each  thought  with  those 
that  preceded  it  and  those  that  followed. 
There  would  doubtless  be  certain  links  that 
had  a  disjoined  appearance,  because  every 
one  has  certain  special  ties  of  association 
that  are  peculiar  to  his  individual  habits 
and  experience;  but  on  the  whole  there 
would  be  evidently  a  method  in  the  think* 
ing,  and  intelligible  relations  betwixt  the 
several  ideas.  The  incolierence  of  lunacy 
is  not  merely  the  expression  of  the  vagaries 
of  an  unreined  imagination.  In  its  highest 
degree  it  is  a  string  of  ideas  that  have  no 
relation  bat  that  of  sequence,  a  sequence  of 
ntM-seqnitur*,  so  to  speak.  Incoherence 
results  from  all  causes  that  occasion  loss  of 
voluntary  power  over  thinking  and  ex- 
pression. It  may  be  the  temporary  conse- 
quence of  undue  emotion,  the  necessity  of 
influencing  delusion,  the  evidence  of  im- 
paired memory,  or  of  distracted  or  enfeebled 
attention. 

Incoherence  has  sometimes  been  termed 
a  form  of  insanity,  and  the  word  used  as 
synonymous  with  a  variety  of  dementia ; 
but  though  a  symptom  which  is  best  ob- 
served in  dementia  following  mania,  it  may 
be  la  feature  in  every  form  of  insanity.  It 
is  a  more  usual  and  more  early  symptom  in 
the  mental  disorder  of  the  weak-minded 
and  the  uneducated,  than  in  that  of  the 
better  endowed  and  better  instructed.  In 
mama,  whenever  the  excitement  runs  high 
the  ravings  of  the  patient  are  remarkably 
unconnected.  In  such  a  condition  the 
symptom  originates  in  a  distracted  state  of 
the  attention,  occasioned  by  the  delirious 
course  of  Usages  through  the  mind  when 
the  associating  faculty  is  deranged.  The 
speech  is  often  seen  to  be  a  tissue  of  half 
expressed  thoughts,  the  images  following 
each  other  so  rapidly  that  language  cannot 
overtake  them.  In  dementia,  incoherence 
is  the  language  of  an  enfeebled  and  unsta- 
ble attention.  This  faculty  is  .the  union  of 
perception  with  desire,  but  m  4fcoae  » 
imve  fallen  into  tfca-ttato  «f.  oiv  > 
mentis,  aha  voluntary  ahin—t  v4t  - 
action  has  become  to  impaired 
faculty  of  attending  «  abac*4- 1 


Hsahun  gives  an  illustration  of  this  state 
of  the  mind  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  waa 
unable  to  tell  any  story  straightforward 
from  beginning  to  end.  He  would  begin 
with  the  best  intentions,  and  proceed  a 
little  way  tolerably  well}  but  the  chairs 
and  tables,  and  all  the  objects  around  him, 
a  hat  hung  upon  a  peg,  or  an  ornament 
on  the  chimney-piece,  would  become  inter- 
woven with  his  narrative,  and  lead  him 
from  subject  to  subject.  The  demented 
are  loquacious  about  things  which  have 
neither  sense -nor  connection,  reason  nor 
rhyme.  "  They  speak,"  says  Fenchtersle- 
ben,  "in  the  same  breath  of  sabres  and 
toothpicks,  children  and  hats,  broken 
pitchers  and  dismasted  ships."  In  these 
cases  of  partial  insanity,  so  called,  in  which 
the  patient  is  said  to  be  insane  on  one  sub- 
ject or  set  of  subjects,  it  is  common  enough 
to  find,  especially  when  the  case  is  of  some 
continuance,  that,  however  eoHectedly  the 
patient  may  express  himself  on  other  sub- 
ject*, upon  this  his  weak  point  he  cannot 
give  utterance  to  his  thoughts  in  a  coherent 
strain.  The  patient  is  not  unsound  in 
mind  sun  ply  as  entertaining  a  delusion, 
but  still  further  intellectually  disordered 
that  he  is  also  incoherent  in  reference  to 
his  error  in  judgment.  A  monomaniac  as 
frequently  not  merely  deluded,  but  unin- 
telligible :  deluded,  and  incoherent  on  all 
points  connected  with  his  delusion. 

Extravagance  conduct. — The  intellec- 
tual disorder  of  lunatic  patient*,  besides 
being  manifested  in  delusion,  imbecility  of 
thought,  and  incoherence,  is  also  seen  in 
therr  actions,  in  unaccountable  deeds  of 
violence,  unnatural  impulses,  irrational 
attempts  at  impossible  ends,  unfruitful  ex- 
perience, and  an  insensibility  to  many  forma 
of  discomfort. 

Where  not  merely  automatic  or  instinc- 
tive, lunatic  actions  are  the  result  of  the 
instigation  of  delusion,  though  the  connec- 
tion is  net  always  to  be  made  out  Deeds 
which  seem  to  be  inoomprehensible  may 
owe  their  absurdity  not  to  want  of  preme- 
ditation or  design,  but  to  insane  reasoning 
in  connection  with  a  hidden  governing 
delusion. 

An  excited  maniac  spent  his  time  moatb/ 
in  turning  somersets  on  the  ground,  which 
was  certainly  an  absurd  and  dangerous 
occupation  for  a  person  past  his  boyhood, 
and  whose  business  was  the  grave  study  of 
theology.  There  was  no  alleged  or  appa- 
rent motive,  and  little  ether  indication  of 
djdaaion.  I  came  to  understand,  from  his 
osmhlfnrriin thin  afturwnrdH,  that  this  waa 
doOT  at  Hw  instigation  of  a  voice  in  his 
g  the  mods  of  worship  most 
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the  great' dinger  of  .  his  HfeVitt  f#ufh;!  he 
narrowly  escaped  miffocatibti  and  burning.1 
He  waafbrn  Vkb6  conato%'bent  "On'  •  WiW 
as  the  great  tfttf  df  e*taterieel.»"It  W*b 
an  action  which  no'  otae>'oetlM <pW»ewaVt*. 
tmderstand,  imkMftS  rt  :  paoflUw'  kind  iDf- 
suicidal  indmatioc,  rWhioi  'ilowerM  i4<Wafl: 
not.  He1  told  me- after  Jua.reawtwr  -rtfytt 
he  -believed,  that  'the  only  way  m.wtuoh  M»t 
would  beposaiWe  to  p^u*d&i»B*kand!>bMr 
he  waa  truly  the  empeijer  of  jRnssjav  ae.  hei 
then  suppos^  himself;  to  be,  weftby  apcen^T; 
ing  to  the  roof  of  the  hjpusein  ths*  manner, , 
He  was  a  ajlent  Junatac  ;whoeq  actions .  were 
the  source  of  much  care  and  anxiety  and 
whose  delusions  could  never  be  surmved.  • 
Professor  Alfred  Taylor  adduces  a  case' 
wfcich  seema  usefully  ifiustrattve  here,— the 
oase  of  a  yourip  mart  whose  insanity  led  to' 
a  criminal  deed  such  as  neve*  could!  have 
been  anticipated  from- the  Character  of  <Mb 
delusions;  "He  was' a  person-  bf  mild: 
manners,  and  laboured  under  a  dehaio* 
connected  with.'  windmills.  He  wesdd  .ge-. 
any  distance^  to  see' a  windmffl,  and  woidd- 
■it  watching  on*  for  day*  together.  Hit- 
friends  semoved  him  to  a  place  where  there 
were  no  mills,  in  the  hope  that  thia  strange, 
propensity  would  wear  away,  fie  .enticed 
s  child  into  a  wood,  and  in  attempting  to 
minder  it,  cut  and  mangled  its  limbs  with 
a  knife  in  a  horrible  manner.  How  would 
any  sane  person,"  says  he,  "  have  connected 
this  delusion  with  attempted  murder  P  Yet 
it  turned  out  that  he  had  taken  the  reso- 
lution to  commit  this  horrible  crime  in  the 
hope  that  he  wonld  be  removed  as  a  punish- 
ment  to  some  plate  where  there,  would  be 
a  mill.'* 

The  violence  and  destructivenesa  of  which 
the  insane  are  at  timet  guilty,  is  often  not 
the  evidence  of  viciousness,  but  the  conse- 
quence of  disordered  reasoning.  For  exam- 
pie  :  a  maniac,  during  his  paroxysms, 
amongst  other  acts  of  destructiveness  used 
to  occasion  much  trouble  by  tearing  bis 
shirt  and  bedding  into  shreds  during  the 
night.  After  recovery,  he  accounted  for 
so  doing  in  this  way.  He  said  that  he 
was  perfectly  aware  of  what  he  was 
about,  but  that  he  had  no  idea  then  that  it 
was  anything  wrong ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
did  it  more  to  please  others  than  himself, 
and  actually  believed  that  it  was  a  very 
meritorious  action  which  would  do  tome 
vague  kind  of  good  to  himself  and  others, 
provided  ho  succeeded  in  tearing  the,  arti- 
cles into  certain  determined,  shapes.  He 
was  very  much  disappointed -to  find  when 
visited  m  the  morning  that  he  was  Massed 
instead  of  being  praised  by  the  attendant  j 
and  thia  he  attributed  not  to,  having  .torn, 
his  bedding,  but  to  his  not  having  w 
oceded  in  making  the  fVamnenta  of .  the 
proper  shape. 


f  In  the  published  narrative  of  one  who 
experience*  an»  rfeWtWtetf  fv#*  'at 'length- 
ened attack  of  mental  derangement,  the 
same  absence  of  malice  is  prominently  re- 
presented.   "I  know  nor  malice,"  he  says, 
;m-m  aj^eyjl  jmagjned  .that. the  keepers 
loved  me  and  were  all  deeply  interested  in 
'the  salvation1  of  fnf  soul  f  and  ritoagindd, 
-too,  thatr/I  lo^them.  dearly,-  .Yet  I 
wreatl?d  wfth,  them,  and,,  offered  to  dp.  so 
with iothsrBv and atrnek  many,  hard  blowa, 
sometimes,  aa  one  informed  me,  making  it 
difficult  for  three  men  to  control  me ;  yet, 
whenever  I.  did« -  etna}  tl  •  wata  >  eossfftanded 
that  they  wished,  me, to  do  so^  to  prove  my 
faith'-  and  eouragQ,  but  that  f  hey  were  com- 
manded to  prove  both  fill  they  were  satis- 
fied of  my  sincerity."   .  " .   .   "It  was  a 
great  delight  to  me  to  get  mv  hand  at 
liberty,  even  for  a  moment,  and  "the  first 
us*  I'uwially  made  of' it  Was  to  strike  the' 
keeper' who  trntied-nie«  directed 'by  my 
spirits-  to  dO  bo,  aa  tile  Tetwn  he  desired 1 
above  all  thing*  elssj  became  he  knew  I 
was-  prosing  my  -  gratitude  to  the  i  Lord  t 
Jehovah  at  the  nab  of  being  atraok  myosin"  i 
Thus  yon  will  observe,  aunty  criminal, 
acts  might  be. dene  by  a  lunatic,  without  a 
qriminal  motive.  He  might-know  #bsti|ao%, 
that  ,it  is  wrong  to  burn  on  dastepy  without- 
being  aware  that  the  particular  deed  of 
violence  which  he  is  committing  iia  any 
other  than  good  and  praiseworthy!  We 
are  not  likely  to  trace  the  motive  in  the' 
action  that  an  insane  person  has  committed, 
nor,  although  he  may  have  set  about  the 
action,  and  carried  it  out  by  the  very  means 
and  in  the  very  way  that  a  sane  person 
might  have  done,  can  we  infer  that  he 
therefore  was  in  a  position'  to  distinguish 
right  from  wrong. 

The  acts  which  a  madman  performs  in. 
obedience  to  his  delusion  are  frequently 
not  merely  umndicative  of  their  motive, 
but  ridiculously  unsuitable  to  the  object 
intended.  A  patient  walking  about  one  of 
the  gardens  of  an  hospital,  generally  picked 
up  little  stones  and  threw  them  over  the 
wall,  because  she  understood  that  thehouae 
was  by  and  by  to  be  consumed,  and  she 
wished  to  make  her  escape.  She  never  at- 
tempted to  force  the  door  or  climb  the 
enclosure,  not*  did  the  experience  of  any 
preceding  day  suggest  the  futility  of  her 
persevering  m  thia  mode  of  seeking  her 
object. 


M.  STEOMETXB. 


TKIB  eminent  Prussian  surgeon  waa 
wounded  in  tbe  battle  of  Idstedt,  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Danes,  and  conveyed  to 
•  Copenhagen.  He  was  immediately  set  at 
I  liberty  by  thelWih  Govenunenfoogt( 
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ORIGTN,  CAUSE,  AND  NATURE  OP 
CHBONIC  OVARIAN  TUMORS. 

By  Edwabd  John  Tot,  M.D. 

Senior  PhyiicUn  to  the  Paddlnffton  Free  Dispen- 
sary for  the  IWWH  of  Women  and  Children, 
fee  fee. 

fi*ro-»ertnur  Ovorvm  Cystt . 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  cysts 
may  be  developed  in  the  cells  of  the 
ovarian  cellular  tissue  by  a  process  of  hy- 
persecretion dependent  on  the  increased 
action  of  its  innate  powers,  and  that 
they  may  also  originate  in  extravasated 
blood—- the  only  ways  of  accounting  for 
the  fibro- serous  cysts  of  the  broad  liga- 
ments. We  have,  however,  in  the  dis- 
turbed secretions  of  the  ovarian  follicles, 
a  much  more  frequent  origin  of  ovarian 
cysts.  Considering  the  ovarian  follicles 
in  the  whole  tenor  of  their  monthly 
career,  pathological  anatomy  obliges  us 
to  admit  that  these  follicles  frequently 
neither  arrive  at  perfection,  nor  do  they 
succeed  in  bursting  the  thickened  ova- 
rian sheath  and  the  peritoneal  mem- 
brane, which  may  be  covered  with 
false  membranes.  The  little  cyst  thus 
originated  may  go  on  increasing ;  but, 
unless  inflammation  intervene  to  give 
increased  impetus  to  the  exhaling  pro- 
cess, such  formations  are  arrested  in 
their  progress,  and  we  find  traces  of 
their  existence  in  those  gary,  puckered, 
withered  sacs,  which  Delpeoh  errone- 
ously considered  a  new  kind  of  cyst, 
whereas  we  merely  view  them  as  an  in- 
stance of  Nature's  power  in  healing 
these  small  cavities,  as  she  sometimes 
does  much  larger  cysts,  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  their  contents.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  ovarian  follicle  bursts,  and  the 
remaining  cavity  is  filled  by  a  blood 
clot ;  and,  when  we  consider  that  the 
peculiarly-organised  body,  or  corpus 
lute um,  often  occupies  two- thirds  or 
more  of  the  whole  ovary,  as  may  be  seen 
by  a  glance  at  the  preparations  in  the 
museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  we 
cannot  but  admit  that,  notwithstanding 
the  adaptation  of  the  whole  energies  of 
fhe  ovary^ 'absorb-  th$  ccrpW'tnteumj 
this  process  may  sometimes  be  arrested"', 
or  so  disturbed  as  to  brigm  Ate  an  ova-' 
rian  cyst  of  an  hematic  OfSginj  •  j 


,  This,  is  no  fanciful  assumption,  for 
in  four  instances  Pouchet  found  a 
fibrinous  clot  in  the  corpora  lutea  of 
sows ;  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  a  clot 
of  blood  so  situated  may  undergo  the 
same  changes  as  it  does  when  deposited 
in  the  brain  or  in  the  cellular  tissue ; — 
or,  in  other  words,  that  it  may  be  trans- 
formed into  a  cyst,  and,  once  formed, 
it  has  within  itself  the  power  of  increase. 
Duplay  and  Teissier  have,  we  believe,  . 
indicated  this  possible  cause  of  ovarian 
cysts.  Ruysh,  Kruger  and  others, 
struck  by  the  great  size  to  which  the 
yelk-bags  sometimes  attain,  have  sup- 
posed that  small  ovarian  cysts  were 
cases  of  unfulfilled  pregnancy,  and  that 
the  o  vula  themselves,  imperfectly  formed, 
may  protrude  from  the  bursting  vesicle, 
and,  remaining  attached  thereto  by  in- 
flammatory adhesions,  develop  them- 
selves un impregnated,  and  produce 
those  small  pendulous  cysts  which  hang 
so  frequently  from  the  ovary,  or  from 
the  fimbriated  extremities  of  the  ovi- 
ducts. But  this  explanation  cannot  be 
received  in  all  eases,  for  it  would  not 
account  for  similar  bodies  found  pen- 
dent from  the  broad  ligaments  and  nu- 
merous reflections  of  the  peritoneftm; 
and,  when  we  consider  how  often  the 
fimbria  are  in  contact  with  menstrual 
blood,  we  cannot  but  attribute  an  he- 
matic origin  to  the  little  cysts  which  so 
frequently  are  appended  to  them,  or  to 
the  interior  of  the  Fallopian  tubes.  Dr. 
Bright  has  published  an  interesting 
case,  communicated  to  him  by  Dr. 
Beaumont,  where  innumerable  pendu- 
lous tumors  like  polypi,  transparent  and 
filled  with  a  watery  fluid,  some  the  size 
of  a  small  pear,  were  attached  by 
threads  to  the  reflections  of  the  perito- 
neum. These  appearances  seem  to  in- 
dicate a  secretion  settling  into  a  precise 
form,  and  are  analogous  to  certain  ute- 
rine vegetations  which  are  of  a  gelati- 
nous or  cartilaginous  consistence,  and 
divided  into  one  or  more  cells  contain- 
ing a  clear  serous  or  a  gelatinous  fluid. 
We  are  inclined  to  ascribe  to  both  de- 
scriptions of  bodies  an  hematic  origin, 
and  we  shall  support  our  views  by  giv- 
ing a  ease  published  by  Andral  (Precis 
d' Anatomic  Pathologique,  vol.  ii.)  :— 
■  **  On  opening  a  patient  who  had  died 
Of  ascites,  !  found  red  serum  effused 
bdth  in 'the  peritoneum  and  in  the 
pftarfc.  The  pleurte  were  covered  with" 
little  round  bodies  of  different  sizes : 
some- were  iherfe  clot,  of  blopd,  h^Q 
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others  presented  the  different  stages 
through  which  the  clot  passes  before  it 
assumes  the  pale  colour  of  fibrin. 
These  bodies  adhered  to  the  serous 
membrane  by  cellular  or  vasculo-cellular 
prolongations,  and  four  or  five  of  them 
were  full  of  a  milk-like  fluid.  The  peri- 
toneum presented  similar  bodies,  some 
Jike  blood-clots,  but  most  of  them  looked 
like  gray  and  white  bodies  full  of  a  mat- 
ter having  tbe  appearance  of  cream. 
Some  of  the  intestinal  lymphatics  con- 
tained a  similar  white  matter.  After  an 
attentive  examination  of  these  little 
bodies,  it  appeared  to  me  evident  that 
ail  of  them  had  the  same  origin ;  that 
they  had  all  been  blood-clots,  which,  on 
being  organised,  had  become  the  seat  of 
a  morbid  secretion.  I  have  met  with 
numerous  instance*  of  a  similar  morbid 
process." 

We  have  thus  established  that  the 
fibro- serous  cysts  may  originate — 1.  in 
the  cellular  tissue  of  an  ovary;  2.  in 
the  follicles  of  that  organ.  With  regard 
to  the  follicular  or  multicystic  variety, 
we  believe  that  it  is  always  found  in  the 
ovarian  follicles.  We  cannot  in  any 
waj  admit,  with  Dr.  Hodgkiu,  that  such 
cysts  are  formed  by  the  primary  cyst 
generating  the  secondary,  aud  these 
again  the  tertiary,  —  an  explanation 
which  we  have  admitted  as  satisfactory 
for  certain  complicated  forms  of  fibro- 
aerous  cysts;  aud  in  order  to  account 
for  these  formations,  we  can  only  sup- 
pose a  general  hypertrophy  of  the  whole 
tissues  of  the  ovary,  which,  if  magnified 
by  a  solar  microscope,  would  itself  pre- 
sent an  appearance  something  similar 
to  that  of  these  strange  m unilocular 
tumors. 

Having  enumerated  the  various  ori 
gins  of  ovarian  cysts,  we  are  now  better 
prepared  to  inquire  into  the  value  of 
the  causes  which  prompt  their  develop- 
ment These  causes  are — I.  Predis- 
posing; II.  Exciting.  1.  The  predis- 
posing causes  are — a.  The  functions  of 
the  ovaries ;  b.  The  constitution  of  the 
patient 

a.  With  respect  to  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  ovaries  as  predis- 
posing causes  of  ovarian  cystic  tumors, 
we  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  ob- 
serve, that  in  fishes  and  birds  the  ovaries 
are  distinctly  formed  of  vesicles  clustered 
together,  sometimes  exactly  resembling 
pseudo-hydatid  structures ;  and  that  in 
many  of  the  mammalia,  as  in  the  sow 
nod  the  hedgehog,  the  vesicular  dispo- 


sition is  also  apparent;  that  in  the 
ovaries  of  the  fastus  inmate  vesicles  are 
distinguished  embedded  in  the  stroma; 
and  that  the  monthly  duty  of  the  ovary 
is  to  elaborate  the  menstrual  cyst:  but 
sufficient  having  been  already  said  upon 
this  subject,  we  shall  merely  add,  that 
the  cystic  structure  of  the  ovary,  its 
periodically  increased  flow  of  blood,  and 
its  stimulation  by  coition,  conception, 
and  pregnancy,  are  predisposing  influ- 
ences, the  momenta  or  cumulating  effect 
of  which  must  powerfully  tend  to  in- 
crease any  morbid  growth  which  may 
have  once  taken  root.  Why  should  we 
feel  surprised  if  the  morbid  operations 
of  the  plastic  foree  are  most  seen  m 
those  organs  wherein  vegetative  power 
has  been  centred  for  the  propagation  of 
mankind,  and  if  ovarian  tumors  are 
most  frequent  at  that  period  of  li  fe  when 
all  germs  of  disease  in  the  genital  organs 
rapidly  spread  ? 

The  predictions  of  physiology  are  con- 
firmed by  statistics ;  for  ovarian  disease 
generally  begins  in  that  interval  com- 
prised between  the  first  appearance  and 
the  cessation  of  menstruation.  That  its 
appearance  coincided  with  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  menstrual  flow  was  for- 
merly believed ;  but  if  we  add  260  cases, 
collected  by  Dr.  Cbereau,  to  60  of  our 
own,  and  then  deduct  40,  wherein  nei- 
ther the  age  was  clearly  marked,  nor  the 
particular  time  when  a  tumor  was  first 
perceived  by  the  medical  man,  we  find 
that  the  origin  of  the  disease  was  ob 
served  to  occur  between  the  ages  of  87 
and  47  in  106  women,  and  between  the 
ages  of  17  and  37  in  130  cases.  Ac- 
cording to  a  table  made  by  Mr.  S.  Lee, 
we  find  that  in  140  cases 

45  began  from  30  to  40  years 

<lf  OA  1(1 


37 
26 
17 
8 
2 


20  „  30 

40  „  60  „ 

50  „  60  „ 

60  „  70  „ 

70  „  80  „ 


We  also  obtain  an  insight  into  the  period 
of  life  in  which  women  are  most  liable 
to  such  disorders,  from  the  reports  of 
the  Registrar  General,  which,  valuable 
as  they  nave  already  been,  acquire  every 
year  an  increased  perfection,  which  they 
owe  to  the  enlightened  and  persevering 
exertions  of  a  member  of  our  profession, 
Mr.  William  Farr. 

I  have  been  permitted  by  tbe  Re- 
gistrar-General to  extract  from  unpab- 
Eshed  documents  the  following  figure.; 
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UT 


Deaths  caused  by  Ovarian  Dropsy  ** 
bomb*  dmring  the  Year  1848. 
Tears.  Death*. 

80  2 

26  1 

80  6 

86  4 

40  7 

46  8 

60  a 

66   6 

60   5 

86  .......  3 

70   1 

Deaths .  44 

Here,  again,  we  see  the  majority  of 
deaths  occur  between  the  ages  of  30  and 
45 ;  and  no  doubt  many  of  the  deaths 
which  occurred  at  a  later  period  were 
owing  to  the  disease  which  had  ori- 
ginated many  years  before. 

Ovarian  cysts  may  be  developed  inde- 

gmdently  of  the  menstrual  nisus;  for 
ergstrand  (Hamburgh,  1837)  found 
the  left  ovary  of  an  infant  dropsical,  and 
much  increased  in  size.  Meyer,  of  Bonn, 
met  with  a  case  of  multicystio  ovary  in 
an  infant  of  2  years.  Schatel  (Wirtem- 
berg  correspondent)  found  twenty-five 
pints  of  serum  in  an  unilocular  cyst  in  a 
child.  Itard  saw  an  ovarian  cyst  in  a 
girl  of  13;  and  Frank,  one  at  the  age 
of  14.  Dr.  Ashwell  has  known  the  dis- 
ease to  appear  at  the  same  time  as  men- 
struation in  a  girl  of  14;  and  Dr.  Che- 
veau  has  had  a  similar  case,  where  the 

firl  perceived  a  swelling  soon  after  the 
rst  appearance  of  the  catamenia.  It 
is  necessary  to  remark  that  Morgagni 
and  the  older  writers,  as  well  as  Meckel, 
Boyer,  B.  Cooper,  Chelius,  and  others, 
thought  it  sufficiently  proved  that  the 
left  ovary,  which  is  the  most  frequently 
attacked  by  acute  ovaritis,  was  also  most 
liable  to  chronic  disease :  but  statistics 
seem  to  prove  the  contrary ;  for,  by  add- 
ing to  those  we  have  seen  the  number  of 
cases  given  by  Chereau,  Lee,  Kilgour. 
BluflVTavignot,  we  find  475  wherein  the 

aide  affected  was  specified:  thus  

The  right  side  .  .  260 
The  left  ....  178 
Both  aides     ...  42 

Dr.  Clay  also  mentions  that  nearly 
four-fifths  of  the  eased  he  has  seen  have 
been  on  the  right  aide. 

Professor  Owen  says  that,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  the  right  and  left  oviducts  and 
testacies  of  birds  are  at  first  equal  in 


size,  but  that  the  left  organs  alone  at- 
tain to  that  state  of  development  which 
qualifies  them  for  several  Amotions.  It 
was  probably  to  the  unknown  oause  of 
this  singular  fast  that  Gams  alluded 
when  he  explained  the  supposed  greater 
frequency  of  ovarian  disease  in  the  left 
ovary  by  what  he  called  "  the  ruling  pro- 
ductivity of  the  left  ovary."  German 
transcendentalists  will  now  be  obliged 
to  explain  the  greater  liability  of  the 
right  ovary  to  disease  by  admitting  that 
the  ruling  productivity  has  changed 
sides. 

Some  facts  may  be  adduced  to  show 
that  this  disease  may  be  hereditary: 
thus  Meissner  mentions  "  that  Alt  lost 
his  daughter  at  ten  years  of  age,  and 
that,  on  opening  the  body,  an  ovarian 
degeuerescence  was  found,  similar  to 
that  which  had  caused  the  death  of  her 
mother ;"  and  Campbell  (Midwifery,  p. 
176)  6ays  that  he  was  informed  by  one 
of  his  pupils  that  nine  sisters  were  all 
attacked  with  ovarian  disease  ! 

Constitutional  diathesis. 

Cystic  growths  have  been  often  con- 
sidered the  expression  of  some  constitu- 
tional perversion  of  the  fluids,  either 
cancerous  or  scrofulous.  Ledran  first 
started  this  opinion,  considering  ovarian 
dropsy  as  the  epi phenomenon  ofscirrhns, 
— a  term  not  very  definite  now,  but  most 
indefinite  in  the  time  of  Ledran.  This 
opinion  has  been  admitted  by  Delpech, 
and  partially  so  by  Cruveilhier  and 
Mad.  Boivin ;  while  in  our  own  country 
Dr.  Bright  and  Mr  Bransby  Cooper  have 
allowed  the  same  explanation.  That 
certain  fibrocartilaginous  tumors  shall 
have  been  mistaken  for  seirrbns  is  not 
surprising ;  but  the  denomination  of  ma- 
lignant, applied  by  Dr.  Bright  to  many 
forms  of  ovarian  disease,  is  neither  war- 
ranted by  the  general  structure  of  the 
tissues,  nor  by  their  microscopical  in- 
vestigation. Having  met  with  several 
remarkable  instances  of  real  cancerous 
ovarian  cysts,  and  finding  it  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  these  and  the  sim- 
ple forms  of  ovarian  cysts,  it  seems  as  if 
Dr.  Bright  tried  to  elude  the  difficulty 
by  calling  the  latter  maUgmant  tumors 
of  a  mild  nature.  Even  the  little  inno- 
cent pendulous  cysts  are  thus  termed 
malignant  If  this  were  true,  we  should 
more  frequently  see  ovarian  dropsy  of 
long  standing  complicated  by  the  cance- 
rous lesion  of  some  other  organs,  whereas 
the  complication  is  rare.  Professor  Re- 
corner,  ^ghKWpm*^  o^o^ 
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remember  two  oases  of  cancer  coinciding 
with  oration  disease.  Again,  if  this 
were  tenable,  we  sbocW,  in  the  nume- 
rous oases  of  -rupture  of  the  cysts  with 
«finsion  of  tbeir  contents  into-  the  peri* 
toneom  or  other  organs;  have  mi  least 
sometimes  seen  the  propagation  of  cari-" 
eer  to  those  organs.  As  this  is  not  th  b 
ease,  we  may  dismiss  the  subject ;  ad' 
mitthig,  however,  tin-  liability  of  ths 
©vary  to  cancer, — -a  form  of  ovariaaa 
cysts  which  we  have  ahead y  described, 
ff  only  a  small-  proportion  of  ovarian 
growths  derive  their  existence  and  pe- 
culiar nature  from  a  cancerous  diathesis, 
we  are  convinced  that:  a  large  number 
owe  their  origin  to  a  scrofulous  modifi- 
cation of  the  tumors.  That  delicate 
lymphatic  subject*  are  the  most  liable 
to  these  forms  of  disease,  has  been  long 
remarked ;  and  we  believe  Mad,  Beirut 
was  the  first  to  consider  them  as  aeeom 
paniments  of  this  temperament:  SL 
Jefferson,  Copland,  and  .  Cruveiihier, 
adopt  the  same  view,  and  we  hold 
it  to  be  correct.  If  we  consider  the 
topographical  situation  of  the  disease, 
an  etiological  element  which  ought  to 
Stand  first  in  every  similar  investiga- 
tion, we  find  that  in  hot  elimates,  where 
the  scrofulous  taint  is  little  observed, 
ovarian  disease  is  likewise  of  rare  oc- 
'  currenee.  ■  It  is  not  known  in  India. 
Dr.  Davey,  of  the  Ceylon  medical  ser- 
vice, has  assured  me  that  during  his 
five  years'  residence  in  Ceylon,  and  at- 
tendance at  a  dispensary  in  Columbo, 
where  the  native  women,  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  200,000,  willingly  sought  ad- 
vice, he  never  met  with  a  case  of  ova- 
rian dropsy,  although  ascites  and  ana- 
sarca were  not  uncommon.  During  our 
residence  in  Egypt  and  in  Syria,  our 
own  observation,  and  the  experience  of 
those  who  practised  in  those  countries, 
taught  us  that  it  was  not  to  be  met  with 
there.  We  have  been  assured  by  our 
friend  Dr.  Thompson,  who  practised 
for  four  years  in  Damascus,  which 
boasts  of  a  population  of  250,000  inha 
bitants,  that  he  never  saw  a  single  in- 
stance of  this  disease.  Dr.  Boss  has 
also  told  us  that,  during  his  ten  years' 
practice  in  Madeira,  it  has  been  very 
,  seldom  observed  by  him ;  and  during  a 
.long  residence  in  various  parts  of  Italy, 
>  we  never  met  with  a  case,  and  the  native 
practitioners  assert  that  it  is;not  of  very 
(fanuant  oeeuowce.,. .  ,  ■ 
In  answered'  sea*  question*  wJxieb  ] 
addressed  to  him  through  the  Coloniaj 


Office,  Mr.; Ferguson*  Government, Burt 
goon  of  Western  Australia,  assures  ma 
that  ovarian  dropsy  is  commonly  <  met 
with  amongst Europeaneettlers,  whereas 
ft  is  unknown  to  occur  in-  the  native 
women  of  Western  Australia, — animniur 
nity  which  may  be  the  effect  of  race  as 
well  as  that  of  less  sophistioated  habits. 
,  We  must  turn  from  these  sunny 
ohmss  to  those  temperate  regions  where, 
for  the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  the  sun 
baa  not  sufficient  power  to  warm  into 
healthful  life  tbo  dull  fluids  which  cir- 
culate in  .our  veins,  We  must  come  to 
France,  England,  and  Germany,  where, 
to  retain  their  warmth,  the  inhabitants 
must  submit,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
year,  to  be  cooped  up  in  a  small  quan- 
tity of  more  or  less  contaminated  air. 
We  must  turn  from  countries  for  the 
most  part  thinly  peopled  by  those  who, 
amidst  all-  their  failings, .  still  follow 
some  salprtaiy.  principles,  for  the  per- 
petuation of  their  race*  to,  those  highly 
civilized  countries  where,  in  certain 
spots,  millions  are  assembled,  and  are 
so  huddled  together  as  to  obstruct  the 
vivifying  rays  of  the,  sun,  to.  contami- 
nate the  air  and  poison  the  water,— en- 
lightened races,  most  anxious  about 
the  purity  of  the  blood  that  flows  in  the 
veins  of  bulls,  or  sheep,  or  horses,  but 
who  -do  not  care  by  what  impure  blood 
they  may  contaminate  their  own  per- 
haps not  less  impure,  reckless  as  to 
whether  their  descendants  are  destined 
to  inherit  scrofula,  gout,  cancer,  or 
even  madness — that  still  more  terrible 
canker  of  the  mind.  Shall  we  then 
wonder  when  such  blood  becomes  more 
and  more  vitiated  in  a  population, 
when  it  is  prohibited,  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, to  revivify  it  by  the  regenerative 
influence  of  ah*,  light,  and  water?  can 
we  wonder  that  scrofula  should  be 
common  amongst  us,  and  that,  from  this 
beteromorphous  mass  of  fluid  there 
should  spring,  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  heteromorphous  growths  ?*  Now, 


•  We  do  not  teem  to  be  sufficiently  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  modern  researches  Into  the 
nature  of  the  fluids  of  the  human  body  by  phy- 
siologists and  chemists  lead  ns  far  away  from 
the  exclusive  dogmas  of  solidism,  and  wilt  soon 
force  ns  again  to  adopt  the  lone-despised  doc- 
trines of  the  humorists.  It  Is  true  the  micro- 
scope is  supposed  by  some  to  gWe  us,  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  cell,  the  ultima  thole  of  phy- 
siology and  pathology  *,  but  the  investigation  of 
the  cell  Is  only  «  more  -minute  specie*  of  ana- 
tomy, and  those  wbo  think  to  And  thews*  tie 
ultiprum  r^tio  of  Health  or  disease  will  tw  sadly 

Already  do  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
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although  ovarian  encysted  tumors  may 
be  met  with  m  aB  ooustifatiofas,.  the* 
scrofulous  g*n«T*Uy  comrider'witii  <the 
heteritmorphous  -growths  I,  here  >de-» 
scribe.  If,  however,  from  speeualet  iiiii  h 
we  tarn  to  facts;  we  find  Chat  in  i  many 
df the  oases  recorded  in  Tr*tfi6al  jour- 
nals, the  sifrougiy  %wph«Jdc.'  tendenoy 
of  tiie  patient  b*Bi  been  hated.  For  in- 
Stance,  the  ten  oases  given  by  Mad. 
BerVia  '(Memoires  snrnne  aauee  <de 
ravorfemBnte)  occurred  in  womem  of  a 
ainilar  Mnsdttttkmal  ■  tendency  >  aad 
thirty  out  of  the  flftymares  eaaaa  we 
have  treated,  or  whose  treatment -we 
have  'carefully  followed, 'had  the  attri- 
butes of  a  lymphatic  constitution;  and 
had  been  affected  by  glandular  swelling, 
swelling*  of  the  joints,1  eerofakrns  ulcere, 
crhyphtinsis. 
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not  BKsacre  db  wHiaausK  ajto  ohxobo- 

,KNHf  flOM?A«a>.  „ 

Br  JAJTira  EtoATtB,  M.D. 
'    Marine  Surgeon,  Calcutta. 


I  ah  induced  to  address  you  in  conse- 
quence of  having  read,  in  the  February 
Ho.  of  the  Medical  Gazettb,  an  ac- 
count of  a*  fatal  operation  performed  at 
Alexandria  for  tire  removal  of  a  large 
scrotal  tumor.  As  I  hare  probably  per 
formed  more  operations  of  this  deacrip 
tion  than  have  taken  place  all  over  the 
world,  you  arid  your  readers  will  not  be 
dfspleaeed  perhaps  to  learn  the  practical 
results  of  so  extensive  an  experience. 

From  tbe  rarity  of  this  disease  in 
temperate  climates,  tine  operation  is 


micro scopi  (its  of  tne  North  acknowledge  that 
they  must  look  beyond  tbe  cell,  and  mere  ctoeely 
■tody  in  the  diterent  tissue*  those  melecides 
and  granules  of  which  cell-growth*  are  the  per- 
fect development.  But  beyond  the  grannie* 
there  are  the  fluids,  in  the  midst  of  which,  and 
oat  of  whkh  they  were  elaborated,  and  in  which 
they  will  again  be  dissolved  -,  and  although  these 
do  rank  below  tbe  solids  in  vital  capacity,  It  is 
bow  well  proved  that  even  from  tbe  fluids  the 
vital  principle  can  build  up  fibres  and  membranes, 
whether  in  the  normal  or  the  morbid  atate,  with- 
cat  the  intervention  of  either  molecule,  grannie, 
er  cell.  That  we  are  again  brought  back  to  the 
fluidi,  and  to  tbe  universal  fluid, Ike  blood,  which 
still  maintains  its  unity  of  composition,  deapite 
the  element*  incessantly  withdrawn  from  it  by 
,  so  saeny  organ*,  and  the .  re  (use  with  which  they 
'  pollute  the  purity  of  II*  atream,. 


comparatively  a  novelty  to  European 
surgeons,        ■.•  i  r       .       •  . 

-  These  singular  and-  efteu  prodigious 
tumors  are  .  so  ooaHnonin  Bengal,  that 
they  any-  be.  considered  as  an  endemic 
enrse  of  the  chsnatei  The  disease  in  a 
gnat  ateaenra  is  oenfiued  to  Bengal  and 
the  sea-boaed  .al  India.  'Ahot,moifit, 
msdsxasus,  and  /relating  climate  seems 
to  favour,  its  invasion,  as  it  ia  rarely  met 
with  iin  Upper:  India.  In  Egypt  it  is 
also  i  principally  confitied  to  the  Delta 
of  the  Ulile,  and  is.  seldom  seen  above 
Cairo-  It  is  .also  prevalent  in  the  West 
Indian  Islands.  All  these  •tumors  are 
generally  called  "elephantiasis  of  the 
saiwSum  fi  but  tine  is  incorrect,  as  sim- 
ple hydrocele  is.  probably  the  origin  of 
auoe-tentheof  those  here,  the  remainder 
being  divided)  between  syphilis,  leprosy, 
and  elephantiasis.  There  is  a  most  re- 
m arxable  pred  isp  oaitiae  to  hydrocele  pre- 
valent among  this  population,  the  ex- 
tent of  which  may  be  imagined  from 
the  fact  that  about  £000  oases  are  ope- 
rated upon  yearly  in  the  hospitals. of 
Calcutta;  and- this  is  the  perennial 
source  of  the  inexhaustible  supply  of 
this  kind  of  surgery 

The  native  treatment,  which  is  worse 
than  useless,  is  to  make  deep  eschars  in 
.the  tumor  with  red-hot  charcoal  bails, 
which  often  brings  on  an  intense  in- 
flammation, deep  sloughing,'  and  fatal 
hemorrhage,  and  never,  as  far  as  I 
know,  causing  a  resolution  of  the  tumor. 
On  the  contrary,  I  ssa  convinced  that 
it  aooelerates  its  growth  by  tbe  local 
irritation;  and  it  causes  a  most  vexa- 
tious complication  of  the  case  to  the 
surgeon  operating,  as  the  testes  are 
always  adherent  to  these  cicatrices,  and 
often  completely  involved  in  them.  The 
disease  sometimes  only  attacks  the  penis, 

the  body,  they  can  be  detected  in  the  blood  by 
chemical  reagent* ;  but  as  yet  we  have  no  patho- 
logical reagent*  by  which  we  can  prove  the  pre- 
sence in  tbe  Mood  of  those  pathological  poisons, 
which  evidently  circulate  in  the  blood  long  before 
they  are  deposited  In  tbe  tissae*.  Professor*  An- 
drei and  Forget  have  detected  encepnaloid  and  tn- 
berculous  masses  in  the  blood  \  but  such  cases  are 
rare,  snd  only  occur  in  the  last  stage*  of  a  raper- 
aatnration  of  the  system  by  these  pathological 
poisons. 

The  evident  tendency  of  modern  pathologist* 
I*  to  cli*cover  pathological  poisons  in  tbe  fluid*, 
when  there  i*  yet  the  possibility  of  eliminating 
them.  8ochi*  threireettonomelsboura^Dr. 
Prout  and  Dr.  Pence  Jones,  of  Professor  Bennett 
and  Mr.  Quekeft,  and  others:  they  do  bntoow- 
tmoe  the  researches  of  the  older  humorut*  wkb 
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which  assumes  the  appearance  of  an 

elephant's  trunk,  hanging  down  to  the 
knees,  and  ending  in  a  wart  bigger  than 
a  man's  fist  But  however- faataetie  or 
monstrous  the  shape  may  be,  the  penis 
is  always  found  unchanged,  ami  m  rih* ; 
and  in  these  probeecis-Hke  productions 
it  may  be  at  once  found,  by  catting  down 
upon  a  cane  pushed  up  to  the  pubes,  or, 
still  better  by  slitting  the  tubs  up  with 
a  very  long  strong  ©:*fear»  eoeiM  thrust 
uptothesymphysispubis.  The  operation 
for  the  removal  of  scrotal  tumors,  till  of 
late,  was  considered  so  formidable,  that 
few  surgeons  oared  to  deal  with  large 
eases ;  and  Dr.  Ooollene,  of  the  Medical 
College,  Calcutta,  who  bad  considerable 
experience  in  this  line,  thus  speaks  of 
it,  in  Vol.  viti.  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Medical  and  Physical  Society  of 
Calcutta : — 

"  It  is  clear  that  this  operation  is  one 
of  imminent  danger,  in  whioh,  hitherto, 
it  has  appeared  that  the  ehanoes  for  and 
against  the  recovery  of  the  patient  are 
evenly  balanced." 

The  practical  conclusions  I  have  some 
to  from  161  opetationB  are — 

I.  That,  so  far  from  tin's  being  the 
ease,  the  results  are  marvellously  satis- 
factory, even  when  the  tumors  weigh 
40,  5n,  60,  70,  60,  90,  lOOibs.  and  more, 
provided  tb ©operation  can  be  got  through 
quick  enough, — in  from  three  to  six 
minutes,  and  in  the  mesmeric  trance. 
In  161  operations  for  the  removal  of 
tumors,  from  the  size  of  a  man's  head  to 
103ibs.,  (he  mortality  has  only  been 
Jive  per  emt.;  but  in  no  instance  has 
death  been  caused  directly  by  the  ope- 
ration, or  followed  soon  after  it,  but  at 
the  distance  of  many  days,  weeks,  or 
months,  in  consequence  of  lock-jaw, 
fever,  cholera,  diarrhoea,  and  exhaustion 
of  the  system ; — from  what  may  be  called 
hospital  diseases,  and  accidents  in  the 
course  of  the  cure ;  and  this  has  been 
going  on  with  all  the  regularity  of  a  law 
of  nature  for  the  last  five  years. 

II.  That,  when  the  oonstitution  is 
good,  the  patient  not  above  40  years  of 
age,  and  the  tumor  does  not  exceed 
40lb8.,  or  possibly  oOlbs.,  it  is  quite 
practicable  to  save  all  the  organs  with- 
out much  danger. 

III.  That  when  the  age  of  the  man 
and  the  size  of  the  tumor  exceed  this, 
no  attempt  should  be  made  to  save  the 
testes ;  because  the  patient  will  either 
bleed  to  death  in  the  attempt,  or,  if  not, 
he  testes  will  be  found  to  be  useless 


after  all,  and'  mqisnring  to.  be  removed. 

But,  even  supposing  the  patient  to 
•scape  with  his  life,  and  the  testes  to  be 
sound,  his  eenatitotien  would  net  be 
able  to  perform  th*  process,  of  covering 
them  again;  they  would  slough,  and  re- 
quire a  second)  operation  foe  their  remo- 
val, or  the  man  would  die  exhausted  in 
the  effort  at  reparation,  sa  we  have 
more  than  ence  seen.  I  therefore  never 
attempt  to  preserve  the  testes  when  the 
turner  is  above  bulbs,  (unless  toe  man 
is  sarong  and  robust) ;  but  the  penis, 
with  one  exception,  has  been  always 
saved,  however  large  ahemass. 
- 1  will  new  present  your  readers  with 
some  illustrative  oases,  taken  from  the 
beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  say  prac- 
tice, and  will  conclude  with  some  prao- 
tieal  remarks  on  the  propriety  or  other- 
wise of  administering  chloroform  in 
such  operations. 

The  following  is  among  she  first  mes- 
meric operations  for  this  disease : — 

Sept  2d,  1846.— I  was  stopped  on  the 
road  to-day,  and  requested  to  go  into  a 
temple  to  see  a  sick  Fu  Queen.  On  en- 
tering, I  found  a  healthy-looking  man  of 
60 ;  bat  be  was  nearly  blind  from  cata- 
racts, and  had  a  scrotal  tumor  of  about 
30lbs.,  weight,  which  he  begged  me  to 
remove.  I  examined  it,  said  I  would 
consider  of  it,  and  then  drove  on  to 
Chinsurah  to  see  Dr.  Kens,  the  surgeon 
in  charge  of  the  troops  there,  to  whom 
I  said,  that  if  he  ohoee  to  return  with 
roe  I  would  endeavour  to  show  him  a 
mesmerio  operation.  He  willingly  con- 
sented ;  and,  in  passing  the  Fu  Queen's 
house,  we  carried  him  to  the  hospital 
along  with  us.  The  cook  of  the  hos- 
pital, one  of  my  best  meamerisers, 
was  set  upon  him,  and  in  half  an  hour 
made  him  insensible.  Considering  the 
roan's  age,  and  the  size  of  the  tumor, 
we  did  not  think  itworth  while  to  save  the 
testes,  and  the  operation  was  therefore 
very  aeon  effected.  The  man  never 
moved,  and  did  not  awake  till  after  the 
last  artery  was  tied.  Seeing  him  about 
to  awake,  he  was  covered  with  a  sheet, 
and  asked,  when  be  came  to  his  senses, 
if  he  had  been  in  any  way  disturbed  in 
his  sleep :  he  said  "  No."  He  wss  then 
desired  to  sit  up  and  show  the  tumor, 
as  I  wished  to  examine  it.  He  did  so, 
and  actually  put  his  hands,  down  to 
raise  the  mass  as  usual;  and  his  look,  of 
amazement  on  missing  it  was  something 
not  to  be  forgotten. 

Br.  Koss  {mbsnhed  an  aoounlof  this 
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and  other  operations  in  which  he,  as> 
aiBtad  me. 

Out  26th,  184A.— Gooroocburti  Shah, 
a  shopkeeper,  aged  40.  He  has  a 
monster  tumor,  whieh  i pre  vents  him 
moving:  its  great  weight,  and  hie  haw- 
ing used  it  as  a  win  ting-desk  for.  many 
yearn,  hes  pressed  it  into,  the  shape  of  a 
gigantie  cooked  hat  His  pulse  is  very 
weak,  and  his  feet  osdematoua,  which 
will  make  it  very  hazardous  to  attempt 
its  removal ;  bat  life  is  literally  a  burden 
with  such  an  appendage,  and  he  is  willing 
to  risk  life  for  the  chance  of  getting  rid 
of  it.  Having  no  precedent  to  guide  me, 
and  knowing  that  expedition  was  his 
only  safety,  I  determined  to  make  it  a 
case  of  decollation  as  much  as  possible, 
without  attempting  to  save  the  penis 
even.  Hs  became  insensible  on  the 
fourth  day  of  mesmerising,  and  was 
drawn  on  the  mat  trass  to  the  end  of  the 
bed.  Two  men  held  up  tne  mass  in  a 
sheet,  extending  its  neck,  and  I  took  it 
off  by  a  circular  incision.  The  loss  of 
blood  was  immense,  and  hs  immediately 
fainted,  but  recovered  without  great  dif- 
ficulty in  a  short  time.  After  tying  the 
last  vessel,  the  mattress  was  again  polled 
back  upon  the  bed  with  him  upon  it; 
and  at  this  moment  he  awoke,  and  said 
that  nothing  bad  disturbed  him.  We 
bad  no  time  to  spare,  certainly ;  but  I 
saw  that  the  penis  might  have  been 
spared,  and  in  every  subsequent  case  it 
bas  been  so. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  I  reported  to 
government  that  one  hundred  operations 
of  all  kinds  had  been  performed  by  me 
in  the  mesmeric  trance,  without  the  pa- 
tients knowing  anything  about  it;  and 
J  offered  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of 
my  statement  to  any  number  of  persons 
in  whom  the  government  had  confi- 
dence. Upon  this  a  Mesmeric  Com- 
mittee was  organized  by  order  of  Sir 
Herbert  Haddock,  the  Deputy  Governor 
of  Bengal,  to  witness  and  report  upon 
operations  to  be  performed  by  me  before 
them.  For  this  purpose  I  same  down 
to  Calcutta  from  Hoogbly,  and  in  the 
coarse  of  fourteen  days  performed  seven 
mesmeric  operation*  in  the  pwsence  of 
the  Committee;  and  this  is  the  sum- 
mary of  the  Committees  observations  >— 

"In  all  these  eases,  without  excep- 
tion, after  the  operation  was  completed, 
the  patients  expressed  no  knowledge  or 
reoostecuan  of  what  had  eocwreeV  ds» 
nied  having  dreamed,  and  *  ' 
of  so  yam.  nsl  thaw  atr 


veeted  to -the  place  where  the  operation 
was  performed  — (Mesmeric  Committee's 
Report).  •  ,  , 

Among  the  operations  performed  be 
fore  the  Committee  was  a  completely 
successful  one  of  amputation  of  the 
thigh;  but.  as  this. paper  is  devoted  to 
scrotal  tumors,  I  will  proceed  to  the 
first  very  remarkable  case  that  occurred 
after  I  came  to  Calcutta : — 

A  few  days  after  the  Committee  had 
ceased  to  sit,  a  man  came. to  the  Native 
Hospital,  where  the  Committee  hold 
their  meetings,  with  an  enormous  tu- 
mor, and  I  put  him  under  treatment 

Oct  8th,  1840.— Horoonundo  Saha, 
aged  27,  hearing  that  I  was  in  Calcutta, 
oame  to  the  Native  Hospital  to-day  with 
an  immense  tumor.  It  measured  seven 
feet  in  circumference*  and  two  feet  round 
its  neck.  The  disease  began  seven  years 
ago  with  hydrocele,  and  its  progress  has 
been  very  rapid  for  the  last  three  years. 
Although  the  tumor  is  actually  as  heavy 
as  his  whole  body  (he  appears  to  be 
under  8  stone  weight),  his  person  is  in 
tolerable  condition,  and  his  constitution 
does  not  seem  much  broken. 

10th. — He  was  mesmerised  to-day  for 
the  first  time,  for  two  hours,  by  two 
persons,  taking  one  hour  each.  He  slept 
profoundly,  and  was  partially  cataleptic. 
The  best  mode  of  managing  the  mass, 
described  hereafter,  was  rehearsed  with- 
out awakiag  him. 

llthj — No  mesmeric  effects  to-day,  on 
account  of  hie  system  being  deranged 
by  the  periodic  (?)*  that  very  generally 
attends  these  tumors. 

12th.— The  mesmeric  phenomena  are 
less  marked  than  on  the  first  day.  He 
is  still  feverish. 

13th.  —  This  day  being  excessively 
stormy  I  did  not  go  to  the  hospital, 
thinking  that  the  gentlemen  interested 
in  the  progress  of  the  case  would  not 
venture  out  in  such  bad  weather.  At 
2  o'clock  p.m.  I  received  a  note  frdm 
Mr.  Hums,  a  magistrate  of  Calcutta, 
and  a  member  of  the  late  Mesmeric 
Committee,  informing  me  that  the  pa- 
tient had  that  day  exhibited  the  most 
perfect  catalepsy,  and  that  "  I  might 
have  made  minced  meat  of  him." 

14th.— The  same  appearances  being 
present  to-day,  I  proceeded  to  operate 
upon  mm.  The  tumor  had  been  daily 
tied  up  in  a  sheet  to  wliich  a  rope  was 
attached  rove  through  a  pulley  in  a 
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rafter.  The  penis  Was  dissected  out. 
The  m&ttrass  was  then  hauled  down 
to  the  end  of  the  bed;  his  legs  were 
held  asunder,  and  the  pulley  was  put 
in  motion  to  support  the  mass :  and 
derelope  its  neck  It  was  transfixed 
with  the  longest  two-edged  knife,  which 
was  found  to  be  too  short,  as  I  bad  to 
dig  the  haft  of  the  mass  to  make  the 
point  appear  below,  and  it  was  removed 
by  two  semicircular  incision?  right  and 
left  The  flow  of  venous  blood  was 
prodigious,  but  soon  moderated  under 
pressure  of  the  hands,  the  vessels  being 
picked  irp  as  fast  us  possible.  The  mass, 
after  half  an  hour,  weighed  lOSlbs.,  and 
was  as  heaTy  as  the  man's  whole  body. 
During  the  whole  operation  I  was  not 
sensible  of  a  quiver  of  his  flesh.  Dr. 
Duncan  Stewart,  Residency  surgeon, 
and  a  member  of  the  late  Mesmeric 
Committee,  held  his  pulse  all  the  time, 
and  had  the  best  opportunities  of  obser- 
vation: he  has  kindly  furnished  me 
with  the  following  notes : — 

Dr.  Stewart's  Notet. 

"  The  time  occupied  in  the  operation 
was  six  minutes,  including  the  applica- 
tion of  ligatures  to  the  spermatic  arte- 
ries, and  three  or  four  other  vessels 
that  spouted.  The  arterial  haemorrhage 
was  very  small  indeed,  but  the  welling 
of  blood  at  the  moment  of  each  trans- 
verse cut  was  appalling.  The  loss 
could  not  have  been  lees  than  ten  or 
twelve  pounds.  The  patient  remained 
throughout  most  perfectly  still  and 
motionless.  I  held  his  pulse  the  whole 
time,  and  counted  it  carefully.  Imme- 
diately on  the  removal  of  the  tumor  it 
sank  to  zero ;  his  face  became  pale,  and 
cold  sweat  bedewed  hie  forehead:  it  was 
not  till  his  head  was  lowered  that  he 
recovered  from  the  collapse  caused  by 
so  sudden  and  great  a  withdrawal  of 
vital  stimulus  from  the  heart  and  brain. 
The  pulse  gradually  returned,  and  was 
found,  when  first  counted,  to  be  120, 
very  small,  compressible,  and  intermit- 
ting, but  there  was  not  the  slightest 
evidence  of  consciousness  or  pain. 

44  It  was  now  found  necessary  by  Dr. 
Taylor  and  myself  to  pour  some  wine 
and  hartshorn  down  his  throat ;  but,  as 
he  could  not  swallow  in  this  state,  it 
was  allowed  us  to  dash  cold  water  in  his 
face,  blow  in  his  eyes,  and  fan  him  j  by 
which  means  he  awoke  from  his  trance, 
recovered  sufficient  sensibility  to  drink 
seme  brandy  and  water,  and  presently 


subsided  into  perfect  repose?  the  pulse, 
however,  remained  very  weak,  ana  set- 
tled at  100.  The  patient  was  then 
carefully  removed  to  a  dean  bed:  he 
passed  a  good  night;  the  wound  was 
stitched  and  strapped  the  following 
day ;  and,  on  visiting  him  this  morning, 
I  found  him  looking  composed,  and 
sleeping  soundly,  the  parts  looking,  well, 
and  with  every  prospect  of  a  most  suc- 
cessful cure. 

(Signed)      «  D.  Stkwabt,  M.D.' 

The  operation  was  performed  in  a 
room  full  of  spectators,  including  the 
Secretaries  to  Government,  and  many 
medical  and  unprofessional  gentlemen. 
Although  this  operation  was  not  per- 
formed before  the  Committee,  it  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  their  report  by 
the  Government 

The  man  is  now  well  and  fat 

On  receipt  of  the  Mesmeric  Com- 
mittee's report,  which  was  printed,  by 
order  of  Government  the  Deputy-go- 
vernor determined  to  give  me  an  ex- 
perimental hospital  for  a  year,  which 
intention  was  thus  intimated  a— "  So  far 
has  the  possibility  of  rendering  the 
most  severe  surgical  operations  pain- 
less to  the  subject  of  them  been,  in  his 
honour's  opinion,  established  by  the 
late  experiments  performed  under  the 
eye  of  a  committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  as  to  render  ic  incumbent  on 
the  Government  to  afford  to  tbe  meri- 
torious and  zealous  offloer  by  whom  the 
subject  was  first  brought  to  its  notice, 
such  assistance  as  may  facilitate  his  in- 
vestigations, and  enable  him  to  prose- 
cute bis  interesting-  experiments  under 
the  most  favourable  and  promising  cir- 
cumstances." (Letter  of  the  Secretary 
to  tbe  Government  of  Bengal  to  the 
President  of  tbe  Mesmeric  Committee). 

Forty-six  capital  operations  were 
performed  within  tbe  year  in  the  expe- 
rimental hospital ;  and,  as  the  last  •ope- 
ration has  the  novelty  of  having  been 
performed  by  a  native  surgeon,  I  shall 
only  give  it 

Deo.  28,  1847. — Luckynaram  Day, 
aged  37,  mesmerised  for  the  first  time 
today.  He  bore  pricking  and  pinching 
very  well,  and  only  a  slight  shiver  of 
the  skin  took  place  when  he  was  touched 
with  a  bit  of  lire  charcoal.  He  resisted 
all  the  usual  means  of  demesmerising, 
but  awoke  instantly  on  having  cold 
water  squirted  into  his  eyes. 

4th. — Found  deeply  entranced  to- 
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,  day  c  bis  wfta  .pnckedi  aad.-pinGbj^^b 
-jiheTaameifSsiuteae  yesterday,  and,  w.u|d 
iinat  he.  .roused-  by  -..tie  loudest;,  noises! 
:  8onte.'9nluhate  06  isagjwai,a  wfta-<.i>ut 
.  into  his- mo*fth.  nlitht  difficulty  j  ae.  his 
« «■»  ■wBr8  ifintoly.;el«»cWi  a&ua*ally, 
iafrpens.;  ,Ihe>itQng»e  .remaitwd  quit* 


,-oafren^fthayi  haw,  e^mqnhmora.OKten- 
,sive^p)ip»/*©n,.<t  ii..:  v1;.  M ».-' 
,„;  licMntfitm  is-worted  to,  at  aft  (and 
.  I/Tiejrjt  rare^require/to -dqao),  I  see.no 
{rpasonito  suppose,  that  it-wall  not  bens- 
epw^ful  noqderata-av»ed,!fc«ofiQca.^s 


again.'.:  Hi*  nose,  wasiaiso  put-^nto  &  tin  an^tatipnB,,**},:  Bud, in  01,7  last 
bottle  ©f  .carbonate  of  aminonia^and.he  j.  h^f-y  early,  report  of. the  Mesmeric  .H^a- 
inhaled  the  fumes  like  common  air.  ]  piui- J..  asked  ^  -  .'      ...  •  j 


Repeated  -  attempt!  ■were  made- to  do- 
mesmerise  him :  his  eyes  were  rubbed^  ■ 
t  apemjdvrandshaspiy  blown  into,  without. 

•  the  lease 'effect.  .lie  was  .atilast.awak 

.  ened  by  bis  eyes-  being,  syringed  who  1 
oold  water ;  rand  the.  moment;  ha  oamp 
to  his  senses)  he  began  to  retch,'  and 
said  that- bis  mouth;  was  disgustingly 

*  bittern-why;  he  could  not .tett.i  ..-i-  , 

5  th . — In  the  same  state  today.  >  .Tina 
man  was  quite  ready  :the  first  day,  but 
■the  operatooriAvasiput  ofl'r  at.  the -request. 
.  of  soniejpewens  who  desuied  to  be  pre- 
sent 

.  AthrVTbe  operation,  was  performed 

.'  to^dayuby  my  aasiutaqt,  Baboo  Buduri- 

1 1.  chandeajia  the  tpresemca,  0/  Dr..  Morat, , 
another.-  gentlemen.   The  penis.bav- 

.ing  beenj, first  freed,,,  an  inoisioa.  was 

hi  made  tin  I  the.  courser  of  .the.  right  cord, 

11  which  Bxpodad  *  large  by droceie  sao,  on 
opening  ;whitht.  a-  great,  (quantity  of. 

.  blaodyipus.eaoapedit  Aa this. convinced 
•■  us,tbatiithe  testis, was  useless,  it  was  no 
■  -  farthes  sought  for,  but  waa  removed  with 

.  the  mass*  after  the.  left  one  had  been 
dissected  out'   The  left  testis  was  also 
•  found,  to  be  involved  in  a  hydrocele ; 
and,  as  the  tunica  vaginalis  was  much 

i  .thickened  and  hardened,  it  was  dissected 
off  the  testis  and  cord;  all  which  he 

, .  bore  like  a  dead  body.  He  was  demes- 
merised  a  .quarter  of  an  hour  after  all 
was  over ;  and,  when  asked,  said  he  bad 
slept  soundly,  without  being  in  any  way 
disturbed,  and  was  as  strong  as  usual. 

-  iHe  oould  not  be  convinced  that  he  had 
.  been  operated  on  till  the  part  was 
ahowu  to  him.   On  seeing  it  he  was 
overjoyed,  and  begged  me  to  pare  down 

.-  bis  legs  in  the  same  way,  as  they  were 
both  elephantoid. 

Mr.  0  Shaughnessy,  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery in  tba  Medical  College,  Calcutta, 
tells  us  that,  since  the  discovery  of  ether 
and  chloroform,  "  Mesmerism  no  longer 
deserves  the  serious  consideration  of 

!.  the  operating  surgeon ;"  and  this  brings 
mo  to  the  question- of  1  the.  propriety  ol 

-1  >  .  •  .  r  ■  v  .11      -   .        j  •, 


"•Who  would,  dar*  to,  remove  scrotal 
tumors *eighing,/rom, fifty  i»  one  hun- 
dred., 'pon^ds,;  and,,  more,, » under  the^jn- 
ftuenee;of  any  narcotic  drug  whatever  ? 
No  t  J,.  ee  rtaiuly ;  /and,  J.  !*!  W  W  earnestly 
dissuade  any,  pne.f^w.attenjpti^gitwor 
,Buh*riqg,jt.to«he,  dopqite  him..  .W.arall 
•now  knew  .that  chloroform  has,a,t&n- 
.(ttenpyte^ara^sqiths  Aearft.  lungs,  end 
brain  j/and  it  requires  nor  doeteiis  leajfn- 
,ing  tebe;eonvin^tl^spchqfhau8tjng 
operations,  pan  only ,  ba^erJajnnod :  with 
a  phanoo.pf  ewoess  in; cases  where  the 
vital  powers  are,, in.taot-i'.  Whan  these 
tumors  weigh  above  forty  pounds,  the 
loss  of  Weon  tfri^prc&se  that  the 
.pulse, is-. usually,  (extinguished  on  the 
spot,  and  it  teke*  a.  .considerable  timato 
revive  it ; .  the .  brain  ia  so  exhausted  by 
the  sudden  withdrawal  of  blood,  that 
■  the pattent generally 'fainte, rand  awakes 
in  a  half  danrious  i.  state,  and,  the  sto- 
mach sympathising,  vomiting  also  takes 
place*  And  hours  elapse-  before  the  equi- 
librium, of  die  sanguineous  and  nervous 
systems  is  re-established.  . 

'"In- the  teat  tumor  of  four  pounds  I 
ordered  the  solid  elote ,  to  be  gathered, 
and  they  weighed  two  and  a  half 
pounds;  and,  taking  into  account  the 
serum  on  the  floor,  with  the  blood  in 
the  macs,  I  presume  that  about  five 
pounds  of  blood  ware  lost  in  as  many 
minutes;  and  we  have  seen  that  Dr. 
Stewart  estimated  the  loss  of  blood  at 
ten  or  twelve  pounds  in  the  monster 
tumor. 

"  It  must  be  evident  to  every  one  that 
persona  fainting  from  this  immense  hae- 
morrhage would  probably  (rather  ter- 
tainly)  never  revive  if  the  vitality  of 
the  heart,  lungs,  and  brain,  was  lowered 
by  any  additional  influence  whatever." 

A  girirlately  died  at  the  Medical  Col 
lege  ,  hew  a  few  minutes  after  the  •ex- 
traction, of  an  eye;  and  Mr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy,  the  operator,  made  the  following 
remarks  upon  the  case :— "  The  unfor- 
tunate result  in  this  instance  1  am  dis- 
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posed  to  attribute  entirely  to  the  insen- 
sibility produced  by  chloroform.  The 
loss  of  blood  was  trifling,  the  time  oc- 
cupied by  the  operation  was  short,  and 
there  was  no  important  organ  impli- 
cated by  the  removal  of  the  diseased 
parts.  The  child  fainted;  and,  owing 
to  the  general  insensibility,  the  attempt 
at  reaction  was  imperfect,  asphyxia  fol- 
lowed, and  she  expired." 

But,  though  fainting,  asphyxia,  and 
■deatk,  followed  the  administration  of  the 
chloroform,  we  ace  plainly  told  by  Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy  that  this  valuable  drug 
possesses  "  no  poisonous  properties !" 
Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  more  truly  says1 
afterwards,  however,  "  that  all  narcotic 
drugs  are  open  to  the  objection  that 
they  prevent  the  reaction  necessary  for 
recovery  from  injuries  attended  with 
great  exhaustion  of  the  system."  Dr. 
Ooodeve,  who,  as  he  told  me,  has 
known  and  believed  in  mesmerism  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  fully  appre- 
ciates its  practical  and  philosophic  inte- 
rest, on  seeing  me  remove  a  seventy- 
pound  tumor  lately  under  the  mesmeric 
influence,  said,  on  witnessing  the  state 
the  man  was  reduced  to,  that,  if  there 
had  been  a  drop  of  chloroform  in  the 
man's  blood,  he  would  never  have 
breathed  again.  In  the  very  last  ope- 
ration on  a  woraout  man  of  fifty 
(weight  of  tumor  eighty  pounds),  I  em- 
phatically pronounced  him  dead,  al- 
though the  operation  was  performed  in 
two  and  a  half  minutes.  He  at  last 
gave  a  gasp,  however,  and  in  ten 
minutes  was  out  of  all  danger,  and  is 
about  to  quit  the  hospital.  Does  any 
one  believe  that  this  man  would  have 
ever  gasped  again  if  his  blood  had  been 
saturated  with  ohloroform,  or  his  vitality 
in  any  way  depressed  ?  Mesmerism  is 
not  open  to  the  same  objections;  for  it 
not  only  protects,  but  eaalti  the  nervous 
system,  as  we  know  from  extensive  ex- 
perience both  in  medical  and  surgical 
oases. 

My  warning  against  the  use  of  chlo- 
roform in  large  tumor  oases  no  sooner 
reached  Madras  than,  as  if  to  establish 
my  character  of  a  true  prophet,  we  im- 
mediately heard  of  a  fatal  case  there; 
and  the  occurrence  of  another  at  Alex- 
andria goes  to  confirm  my  predictions. 
I  would  on  no  account  be  aiding  and 
abetting  in  giving  chloroform  in  mon- 
ster oases  of  scrotal  tumors,  being  con- 
vinced that  the  patient,  if  he  cannot  be 

t 
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mesmerised,  has  a  better  chance  of  life 
if  operated  on  in  his  natural  slate.  In 
one  case  of  eighty  pounds,  the  man 
could  not  be  affected  by  mesmerism, 
and  I  removed  the  mass  in  his  waking 
state :  he  recovered  very  welL  In  ano- 
ther refractory  ease  of  fifty  pounds,  in 
which  all  the. organs  were  sound,  I 
would  not  give  ohloroform,  and  the  man 
did  perfectly  well. 
Calcutta,  May  6th,  1860. 

***  Want  of  space  has  compelled  us 
to  omit  from  this  paper  some  passages 
which  appeared  to  us  to  have  no- imme- 
diate relation  to  the  subject,  as  well  as 
the  long  list  of  operations  and  the  large 
accompanying  illustration. 


HYDATID  DB0BSBBATION  O*  OVTTX.  BY 
DB.  PUTNAM. 

The  subject  of  this  case  is  a  young  married 
woman.  Her  last  child  born  three  years 
ago.  Menstruation  since  that  time  regular. 
Last  menstruation  occurred  during  last 
week  in  November.  During  the  following 
three  months,  suffered  from  pain  in  the 
back,  bearing  down,  and  copious  leucorrhcea. 
There  was  also  an  unusual  degree  of  chilli- 
ness, which  made  warmer  clothing  neces- 
sary. The  above  symptoms  were  aggravated 
at  the  periods  of  expected  menstruation.  t 
She  was  positive  that  she  was  not  pregnant, 
because  her  sensations  were  different  from 
those  she  had  usually  experienced  during 
gestation. 

On  examination,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
month,  the  body  of  the  uterus  was  de- 
cidedly enlarged.  No  special  change  in  the 
neck.  At  the  end  of  the  third  month  the 
enlargement  was  found  to  have  subsided. 
On  the  fifteenth  of  March — at  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  month— haemorrhage  occurred, 
at  first  very  slight,  but  gradually  increasing 
and  attended  with  pain  until  the  twenty- 
third,  when  the  hydatids  were  discharged. 
Hemorrhage  continued  more  urgently  until 
checked  by  the  use  of  ergot,  but  did  not  en- 
tirely cease  for  three  weeks. 

The  hydatid  cluster  would  more  than  fill 
a  half-pint  bowl,  the  separate  vesicles  being 
of  various  sizes,  from  a  pin's  head  to  half  an 
inch  in  diameter.  The  usual  term  hydatid 
has  been  employed ;  but  it  is  well  known 
to  be  a  vesicular  disease  of  the  ovum,  re- 
sembling hydatids  only  in  external  form. 
In  this  case  no  foetus  was  detected,  but  the 
deciduous  membrane  was  perfectly  distinct. 
—American  Journal  of  Med.  Sciences. 
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MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 


FBHUY,  SEPTEMBEB  Ut  i860. 


With  ik  the  last  few  years  there  has 
sprung  up  what  appears  to  us  to  be  a 
novel  and  dangerous  interpretation  of 
the  law  regarding  charges  of  man- 
slaughter brought  against  ignorant  pre 
tenders  to  the  healing  art  It  has  been 
long  an  admitted  principle  of  law  that 
the  possession  of  a  diploma  confers  no 
privilege,  and  that  whether  a  man  be  a 
blacksmith  or  a  fully  qualified  prac- 
titioner, the  same  rule  is  applied  to  de- 
termine the  degree  of  criminality  when 
-death  is  caused  by  the  ignorant  or  un- 
skilful administration  of  medicines. 

A  new  view  of  the  law,  and  one  which 
we  believe  to  be  most  dangerous  to  the 
public,  was,  however,  taken  by  Mr. 
Baron  Alderson  at  the  Liverpool  Lent 
Assizes.    In  the  case  of  the  Queen 
s>.  Winter  bottom,  indicted  for  man- 
slaughter, the  learned  judge  is  reported 
to  have  said, "  The  question  for  the  jury 
to  consider  was,  whether  the  prisoner 
bad  done  what  he  considered  most  advan- 
tageous for  the  recovery  of  the  patient? 
If  he  had  done  so,  he  ought  not  to  be 
declared  guilty  of  manslaughter.  Unless 
the  prosecutor  made  it  plain  that  he 
■was  not  doing  his  best,  there  was  an  end 
of  the  case:  and  if  people  employed 
unqualified  persons  to  dispense  medi- 
cines, they  themselves  must  take  the 
consequences."  We  had  hitherto  thought 
that  one  great  object  of  law  in  a  social 
state  was  to  protect  people  from  the  re- 
sults of  ignorance  and  unskilful  neas  in 
cases  in  which  they  are  incompetent  to 
protect  themselves.     An  uneducated 
man  pretends  to  a  knowledge  of  physic, 
promises  largely,  and  prescribes  an  over 
dose  of  medicine,  which  lolls  his  dupe, 
■who  has  had  no  means  of  tcstiug  r 
validity  of  his  pretensions,  or 


ing  whether  he  was  or  was  net  qualified 

to  practise  medietne.   According  to  this  . 
view  of  the  law,  no  criminality  would 
attach  to  such  a  person.    It  is  most 
likely  that  the  quaek  did  what  he 
thought  was  moat  advantageous  for  the 
recovery  of  his  patient  The  prosecutor 
cannot  show  that  he  was  not  doing  his 
bests  hence,  according  to  Mr.  Baron 
Alderson,  the  eharge  of  manslaughter 
could  not  be  sustained.    These  un- 
licensed practitioners  of  medicdne  de- 
stroy Uvea — not  that  they  designedly 
adopt  methods  of  treatment  least  advan- 
tageous (in  their  judgment)  to  the  re- 
covery of  patients ;  not  that  they  do  not 
do  their  beat;  but  because  they  use 
means  of  the  proper  and  safe  employ- 
ment of  which  they  are  wholly  ignorant 
It  is  not,  therefore,  so  much  a  question 
of  bona  fides  as  of  ignorance,  unskilful* 
new,  and  incompetency.   If  Mr.  Baron 
Alderson' a  dictum  be  correct, — under 
what  circumstances  can  an  unlicensed 
and  ignorant  practitioner  ever  be  con- 
victed of  manslaughter  by  the  improper 
administration  of  medicines?   We  as- 
sert that  it  is  equal  to  legalizing  man- 
slaughter at  the  hands  of  quacks.  A 
man  may  prescribe  a  strong  dose  of 
aconite  for  another,  and  thus  kill  him. 
Any  medical  practitioner  acquainted  with 
the  properties  of  this  vegetable  would 
know,  a  priori,  that  death  would  be  just 
as  likely  to  follow  as  if  a  loaded  pistol 
had  been  discharged  at  the  head  of  the 
patient   The  new  test  for  criminality, 
however,  is,  Did  the  prescriber  consider 
that  he  was  adopting  a  plan  of  treat- 
ment most  advantageous  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  patient?   Was  he  not 
doing  his  best,  although  that  best  in- 
volved the  worst  consequences  for  his 
patient?   But  then  the  learned  judge 
throws  out  this  piece  of  consolation  to 
the  public.    If  a  person  wjU  employ 
an  unqualified  individual  to  prescribe 
or  hemlock  for  him,  he  must 
i     ire  !      I  '  are  is  no 
n  giving  it;  this  lies  in 
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another  man  being  'foolish  ehqpgb  tq 
take  it  at  the  reeommtodation  of  a  per* 
son,  before  he  <  has  'searibei-  itbe.  lists  of 
the  different  'cotfe^efr'ta;  GtW  Britain 
to  detennine,  whether be  is  tfr  is'  not 
qualified  to,  practise.  - 
■  In  all  other  eases  except  physio,  the 
•  bona  fides  6Fthef  pretender  to  a'paftfeu* 
lar  art,  science,  or  .mystery,  avails  no- 
thing. Take  the  case  of  a  ,jnan)  not 
licensed  'by  the  Trinity- House  to  act  ai 
a  river  bf«oast  pHtft.  He' ate  perfect 
confidence  in^s' own  nautical  abilities. 
,ln  a  difficult  jpi^cer  pf  ^navigation,  be 
t  takes-  a  course  which  he  .beheveato  be 
mtist  advantageous  tor  :tbe  ' security  of 
'the  Vessel :  be  runfe  the  ship  pn  a  rock, 
and  causes  the  loss  of  twenty  or  more 
.lives.  Would  the  oouvictiou  of  such  a 
•person  for  man slaughter  rest  upon,  the 
bare 'fact,  whether  be  Was  or  was  not 
doing  Aw  best  at  the  time  of  the  occur- 
rence-? If  he  was,  then,  according,  to 
Mr.  Baton  Alderson's  law,  there  would 
be  an  end  of  the  case.  If  the  captains 
and  crews  of  ships  will  employ  unquali 
fied  persons  to  act  as  pilots,  they  must 
take  the  consequences.  Let  us  test 
this  principle  by  the  recent  ease  of 
the  Orion.  The  mate  who  ran  the 
vessel  on  the  rocks  of  the  Scotch  coast 
did  not  take  this  fatal  course  with 
malicious  intention:  it  was  a  course 
which  he  considered  most  advantageous 
for  the  vessel;  he  did  hie  best;  but  he 
lost  the  sliip,  and  with  it  many  lives. 
According  to  the  law  of  Mr.  Baron 
Alderson,  the  mate,  it  appears  to  us, 
could  not,  under  these  circumstances, 
have  been  fairly  held  responsible  for  the 
fatal  results.  If  passengers  will  embark 
on  board  of  steam-vessels  in  which  the 
captains  and  mates  are  unqualified  to 
navigate  them,  they  must  take  the  con- 
sequences.* - 

•  «  The  captain  and  second  matt  of  the  Orion 
were  properly  convicted,  in  the  recent  thai  at 
Edinburgh,  ofcaasjnr.  death  by  neglect  and  un- 
skitfulness.  The  exculpation  of  these  persons 
from  a  charge  of  manslaughter  was  not  made  tq 
rest  on  whether  the  mate  had  done  hit  but,  and 


We  do  not  t&Stit'we'have  exaggerated 
the  results  to  which  this  view  of  the 
Jaw  regarding  .  manslaughter  from  the 
aduHuistrafion' .  of ,  medicines'  'roust  lead. 
Qur  halief.-.is,.v_ihat,,it  would  not  meet 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  other  learned 
'•members 'of  the :  Bench) '  'It  is;  however, 
exerting  a  pernicious '  Influence,  inas- 
much sis  it  is  now  quoted  as  a  reason 
,for  the  acquittal  of  every  quack  who  is 
.charged  with  manslaughter  in  poisoning 
another  by  an.-  overdose  of  some  dan- 
gerous medicine.  •  '  It  was :  thus  recently 
brought  before'  a  Jiny  at  Carlisle  in  a 
case  recently  noticed  in  our  pages,*  and 
no  doubt  influendeql  their  verdict  of 
Acquittal.  I  With  the  dictum  of  Mr. 
Baron  Alderson',  and  with  the  numerous 
acquittals  before  us,  where  there  could 
be  no.  doubt  whatever  that  death  was 
entirely  owing  to  ignorance  and  unskil- 
rulfiess,  we  may  reverse  the  old  adage, 
and  proclaim,  Salus'popdli  NON  est 

8UPJLEMA  LUX. 


PHT81CLAW S  AND  A3*OTHECi_EIK8.  ' 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Medical  Society,  among  the  many 
resolutions  offered  we  find  the  following : — 
"Whereas  it  is  asserted  and  confidently 
believed  by  a  portion  of  the  public  that  it 
is  the  practice  of  some  physicians  and 
apothecaries  to  enter  into  a  collusive  ar- 
rangement, by  which  the  former  are  to 
receive  a  per  eentage  upon  all  prescriptions 
sent  to  the  latter,  and  in  this  war  bring 
dishonour  upon  the  medical  profession: 
therefore  Resolved,— That  this  Society  re- 
gards all  collusion  between  physicians  and 
apothecaries,  whether  with  a  view  to  pecu- 
liar profit  or  patronage,  as  opposed  to  every 
principle  of  that  moral  code  which  the 
profession  have  adopted ;  and  that  no  phy- 
sician known  to  be  guilty  of  such  a  collu- 
sion should  be  entitled  to  the  confidence 
and  professional  intercourse  of  medical 
men.  —  Benton  Medical  Journal. 


whether  he  had  taken  that  coarse  which  he 
thought  most  advantageous  tor  the  safe  naviga- 
tion ef  the  abipl  On  these  points  there  would 
have  been  a  verdict  in  his  favour.  We  quite 
agree  with  oor  contemporary  the  Timet  in  the 
opinion  that,  -had  these  men  -been  tried  by  an 
English  instead  of  a  Scotch  jury,  they  would 
have  been  acquitted,  dr,  ff  found  guilty,  dis- 
charged wiUiu  reprimand  and  «  caution  to  take 
more  care  at  another  time  I  ( 
•  See  Man.  Gax.  for  August  SO,  p.  Set. 
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Annates  a"  Hygiene  Pnblique  et  de  Mi* 
decine  higale.  1850.  1.  Sanitary 
conditio*  of  building*  for  the  poor. 
2.   Railway  Accidents.    8.  Bread. 

4.  Child-nwrder  by  blow*  on  the  head. 

5.  Compound  poisoning. 

1.  In  the  April  number  of  the  "An- 
nates," the  department  devoted  to  medi- 
cal police  opens  with  a  paper  by  M. 
Villerme,  on  the  subject  of  cites  ouvrteres, 
or  erections  on  the  plan  of  the  model 
dwelling-houses  of  the  London  "  Society 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  Labouring 
■Classes."   Such  schemes  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders 
in  towns  have  of  late  been  occupying 
the  public  attention  in  France,  Bel- 
gium, Hanover,  and  Prussia.  Several 
establishments  of  this  kind  have  already 
"been  opened  in  Berlin ;  and  one  is  in 
course  of  erection  in  Paris.  M.  Villerme 
■deprecates  the  form  which  these  struc- 
tures have  assumed  with  us,  and  ad- 
vises that  of  a  series  of  small  separate 
houses,  along  the  side  of  a  street,  in  pre- 
ference to  single  barrack-like  buildings; 
and  with  this  the  reports  from  Prussia 
agree.   For  reasons  which,  unhappily, 
are  but  too  applicable  to  the  majority 
of  continental  workmen,  he  proposes 
altogether  to  exclude  unmarried  persons 
from  such  establishments,  in  order 
thereby  to  avoid  the  risk  of  having 
them  speedily  converted  into  foci  of  tur- 
bulence, or  nesta  of  sedition. 
&  This  paper  is  followed  by  a  report 
•  to  the  Council  of  Health  of  the  Northern 
department  of  France,  from  a  mixed 
commission,  on  the  best  means  of  les- 
sening the  number  of  accidents  from  the 
employment  of  steam  as  the  motive 
power  in  manufactures  and  trades.  The 
eteam  machinery  in  Lille,  the  great  in- 
dustrial centre  of  the  North,  gives  occu- 

Sation  to  8170  work-people,  about  one 
alf  females,  and  one-sixth  children. 
Amongst  these,  from  the  returns  of 
three  years,  the  commissioners  calculate 
the  annual  number  of  accidents  at  125 
for  every  1000 ;  of  which  10  are  curable, 
1-25  fatal,  and  115  (125  ?)  are  found 
to  involve  the  loss  of  one  or  more  limbs ; 
— an  average  which  we  must  regard  as 
a  high  one,  when  we  consider  that  in 
1840  the  deaths  by  machinery,  of  all 
kinds,  for  the  population  of  England, 


only  amounted  to  00-94  in  the  1000  (vide 
Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar  - 
General). 

The  preventive  measures  recom- 
mended t>y  the  commission  are  con- 
fessedly the.  same  as  those  which  our 
own  legislature  has  made  imperative  on 
the  owners  of  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen 
mills  in  Britain,  in  the  Factory  Acts  of 
1844  (7  Vict  cap.  15).  in  whioh,  for 
once  at  least,  where  the  public  safety  is 
concerned,  we  can  reverse  Sterne's  boast, 
that  "  they  manage  these  things  better 
in  France. 

8.  The  paper  which  comes  next  is  the 
conclusion  of  a  report  continued  from 
the  previous  number,  which  embodies 
the  labours  of  a  commission  of  the 
Council  of  Health  of  Paris,  appointed 
by  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  quantity  of 
Dread  of  the  different  sorts  whioh  a 
sack  of  flour  should  yield  to  the  baker. 

By  the  present  communication  it  ap- 
pears, that  from  the  early  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century  downwards,  several 
successive  administrations  in  France 
have  instituted  inquiries  into  this  mat- 
ter, with  the  intention  of  thereby  legis- 
lating for  the  public  interest,  although 
without  arriving  at  any  very  satisfactory 
results.  Nor  has  the  commission  in 
question  been  altogether  successful, 
having  failed  in  coming  to  a  unanimous 
conclusion  on  the  principal  point  re- 
ferred to  its  decision.  As  was,  perhaps, 
to  have  been  expected,  the  experiments 
undertaken  by  the  commissioners  were 
found  only  to  yield  them  approximative 
results,  while  they  showed  conclusively 
that  the  yield  of  bread  from  a  given 
weight  of  flour  will  vary  usually  with 
circumstances ; — such  as  the  quality  of 
the  flour  itself ;  the  relative  proportions 
of  gluten  and  starch  contained  in  it; 
its  hygrometrio  state;  the  amount  of 
water  employed  in  the  working  of  it  up ; 
the  temperature  of  the  oven,  Ac. ;  and 
all  this,  independently  of  the  loss  in  the 
transport  of  the  article,  and  from  the 
mixing  of  the  different  sorts  essential  to 
the  manufacture  of  bread  of  good  quality. 
The  size  and  shape  of  the  loaves  have 
also  been  shown  to  affect  considerably 
their  ultimate  weight 

Two  other  papers  complete  this  por- 
tion of  the  Annals— the  first  on  the  in- 
salubrity of  rice  fields;  the  other  com 
menoes  an  inquiry  into  the  effects  of 
copper  and  its  alloys  on  the  health  of 
the  workmen  employed  in  their  fabrica- 
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Hon.  To  this  last  we  shall  return  when 
we  have  the  completion  of  ihe  inquiry 
before  n*. 

4.  The  department  of  the  journal 
appropriated  to  medical  jurisprudence 
commences  with  an  instructive  narra- 
tive, by  M.  Orflla,  of  the  proceedings 
originating  in  the  case  of  the  suspected 
murder,  from  blows  on  its  bead,  of  a 
female  infant  of  three  years,  by  its 
mother,  Elizabeth  Prat,  or  Sonet,  at 
La  Rochelle. 

The  infant,  bom  before  marriage,  was 
known  to  bave  suffered  much  harsh 
treatment  from  its  mother,  who  had 
denied  it  the  ordinary  eomforts  of  life. 
Its  death  took  place  on  the  9th  of 
August.  1849,  after  an  illness  of  thirty- 
three  days,  (during  which  it  had  no 
regular  medical  or  other  attendance),  and 
was  attributed  to  violence,  on  the  part 
of  its  mother,  on  the  7th  of  the  previous 
month.  This  woman,  when  judicially 
examined,  ascribed  the  death  of  her 
child  to  the  effects  of  an  accidental  fall 
from  a  child's  chair,  when  it  struck  its 
head  against  a  stone  floor,  the  seat  of 
the  chair  in  question  being  21  centi- 
metres (8  267  inches)  in  height  The 
leading  symptoms  of  the  illness,  as  de- 
scribed by  her,  were  occasional  acute 
pains  in  the  head,  nearly  eonstaut  stu- 
por, irritability  of  stomach,  and  less  of 

Eower  over  the  bladder.  A  woman  who 
ad  seen  the  child  during  life  had  drawn 
the  mother's  attention  to  an  unusual 
softness  of  the  occiput. 

On  the  30th  of  August  tbe  body  was 
disinterred,  and  inspected  by  MM.  Ches- 
net,  Meyer,  and  Gaudin,  one  of  whom 
bad  visited  the  infant  before  its  death. 
The  corpse  was  considerably  attenuated, 
and  decomposition  had  made  some  pro- 
gress. The  head  was  inclined  to  the 
left  side :  the  cranial  bones  were  un 
usually  moveable:  over  the  parietal, 
and  a  part  of  the  occipital  bones,  the 
scalp  was  thickened,  softened,  and  in 
filtrated  with  a  blackish  fluid.  There 
was  a  vertical  fracture  of  from  six  to 
seven  centimetres  (2-86  to  2*75  inches) 
in  length  on  the  right  side  of  tbe  occi- 
pital bone,  without  any  corresponding 
injury  of  the  scalp:  the  brain  was  a 
dark,  fetid  pulp :  the  dura  mater,  which 
was  uninjured,  was  deeply  coloured  in 
its  interior  over  the  whole  of  its  left 
side. 

The  report  of  the  inspectors  was 
favourable  to  tbe  accused.  The  con- 
dition of  the  abdominal  viscera,  which 


were  natural,  negatived  the  charge  of 
starvation.  The  appearances  about  the 
bead  were,  they  conceived,  as  likely  to 
bave  been  caused  by  a  fall  as  by  a  blow. 
The  fracture  of  the  occiput  was,  in  their 
opinion,  indirectly  the  cause  of  the 
child's  death,  by  giving  rise  to  effusion 
of  blood,  and  consecutive  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  the  symptoms  attending 
which  tallied  with  the  mother's  state- 
ments. . 

On  the  case  being  subsequently  re- 
ferred to  tbe  same  parties  separately,  for 
further  consideration,  and  their  atten- 
tion having  been  called  to  a  point  which 
it  seems  they  at  first  had  overlooked, 
their  evidence  came  to  disagree  to  some 
extent  M.  Meyer  stated,  that  while 
the  injuries  on  the  child's  head  were  not 
cadaveric,  but  the  effects  of  direct  vio- 
lence during  life,  they  were  as  likely  to 
have  been  caused  by  blows  as  by  a  falL 
The  injury  in  tbe  occipital  bone  he  con- 
sidered to  have  been  a  counter-fracture. 
On  examining  tbe  skull,  both  with  and 
without  a  lens,  he  found  that  portions 
(of  tbe  outer  surfaces?)  of  the  left  pa- 
rietal, and  of  the  left  side  of  the  occipital 
bones,  had  lost  their  natural  smoothness 
and  polish,  which  he  attributed  to  the 
effects  of  disease.  M.  Gaudin's  opinion 
was  so  far  different  that  while  he  agreed 
with  M.  M.  that  the  occipital  injury  was 
a  counter  and  not  a  direct  fracture,  he 
was  positive  that  it  could  not  have  been 
caused  by  a  fall  from  tbe  child's  chair, 
and  considered  that  the  roughness  of 
the  bones  on  the  left  side  of  tbe  skull 
had  been  tbe  effect  of  violence,  such  as 
a  blow  or  fall  on  the  head.  M.  Chesnet 
who,  in  doubts  of  his  own  competency 
to  form  a  correct  judgment,  had,  in  the 
interim,  seen  and  consulted  with  MM. 
Orflla,  Velpeau,-  and  Roux,  in  Paris, 
now  deposed  that  he  found  a  difficulty 
in  admitting  a  fracture  of  the  oociput 
by  a  counter-stroke,  and  that  the  loss  of 
polish  of  the  parietal  and  occipital  bones- 
was  most  likely  a  purely  morbid  change. 

In  these  circumstances  tbe  legal  au- 
thorities requested  the  opinions  of  MM. 
Orflla,  Roux,  and  Velpeau,  on  tbe  leading 

S lints  in  the  case.  These  gentlemen 
tl  not,  however,  coincide  in  xheir  views 
any  more  than  the  local  practitioners. 
Thus,  while  Roux  and  Velpeau  viewed 
tbe  occipitoparietal  lesions  on  tbe  left 
side  of  the  bead  as  merely  cadaveric, 
and  as  the  effect  of  putrefaction,  Orfila's 
opinion  was,  that  they  had  been  pro- 
duced during  life.  Agaii 
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"Verpesu  decided  that  the  occipital  frsc-  ■ 
tore  bad  been  caused  by  a  direct  blow 
or  fall  on  the  part,  and  net  by  a  coantet- 
etfolee  ;  whereas  Orflla  thought  it  by  no 
means  impossible  that  forcible  violence 
•applied  to  the  left  aide  of  the  bead  would 
have  fractured  the  right  aide  of  the  occi- 
pital bene.  Once  more  Reux  and  Vel- 
peau  considered  that  the  fracture  swght 
nave  been  occasioned  by  the  fall,  and  in 
the  circumstances  indicated  by  the  ac- 
cused'; while  Orola  could  hardly  admit 
that  it  oeuld  hwre  resulted  from  so  alight 
«a  cases. 

At  the  trial  in  February  last  S arret 
was  acquitted. 

In  the  remarks  which  he  has  ap- 
pended to  the  case,  Orfila  contend*  that, 
from  the  circumstances  adduced  on  the 
trial,  the  injuries  on  the  head  of  Sarret's 
child  could  not  have  had  an  earlier  date 
than  the  80th  of  July,  and  that  his  posi- 
tions in  opposition  to  his  colleagues  are 
thus  very  much  strengthened. 

One  or  two  points  in  the  above  narra- 
tive appear  to  ua  to  call  for  a  passing 
comment.  The  softened  and  infiltrated 
-scalp,  and  the  dyeing  of  the  dura  mater 
in  a  body  twenty  days  buried,  and  m 
the  month  of  July,  are  but  equivocal 
tokens  of  the  mode  in  which  the  injuries 
<on  the  left  side  of  the  child's  head  were 
produced,  and  far  more  so  of  the  period 
when  they  originated,  whether  during 
life  or  after  death.  But  if  we  connect 
with  these  appearances  the  change  which 
the  bones  bad  undergone  on  the  same 
aide  of  the  head,  we  are  led  to  refer  the 
whole  to  the  effects  of  disease,  in  part 
at  least,  if  not  entirely.  We  eannot, 
certainly,  admit,  with  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses, that  a  degree  of  roughness  (un 
vhagrinement),  and  a  loss  of  polish  (un 
depoli)  of  the  cranial  bones,  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  could  be  produced  by 

Sjtrefacthm  atone.  The  opinion  of 
rfila,  running  counter  to  that  of  his 
two  eminent  colleagues  and  one  of  the 
provincial  reporters,  to  the  effect  that 
the  fracture  at  the  occiput  could  hardly 
have  resulted  from  a  mere  Ml  of  eight 
inches,  especially  when  we  are  aware 
that  no  additional  impetus  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  body  in  falling,  is  un- 
doubtedly in  harmony  with  the  teach- 
ings of  experience  without  a  single 
exception.  We  are,  however,  compelled 
to  differ  from  this  veteran  medical  jurist 
when  he  assumes  that  the  fracture  might 
have  been  a  counter  one.  The  question 
here  mooted  as  to  the  likelihood  of  vio- 


lence to  "the  bead  of  a,  -child  giving  rise 
to  a  conater-frsctare  of  the  sfcuh,  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  »  new  one  in  'legal 
medicine,  and  one  whisk  leaves  todmtbr 
*ffew«aee  of  opinion,  in  the  entire  "ab- 
sence of  facts  in  oar  surgical  works 
bearing  directJy  on  this  point  But 
the  very  silence  of  surgical  writers  ton 
such  an  cconrrence  as  counter- fraote  re 
of  the  cranium  in  children,  seems  to  us 
strongly  hostile  to  Orfiia's  decision,  atnd 
to  favour  that  of  his  opponen  ts.  Besides, 
the  flexible  character  of  the  infantile 
stall,  and  the  unfuaed  state  of  its  sepa- 
rate bones,  must  be  considered  as  highly 
unfavourable  to  the  transmission  of 
snob  an  impulse  from  one  aid*  of  the 
oraaial  vault  to  the  one  opposite  te  it 
as  takes  place  in  the  production  of 
corraBer- fractures.  CbaassKr'a  experi- 
ments, where  direct  fractures  only  were 
produced  en  dropping  dead  children 
from  a  height  of  eighteen  inches,  point 
in  the  same  direction :  and  we  may  be 
permitted  to  add  to  the  same  purport, 
in  so  far  as  it  goes,  the  fact,  that  in  ten 
oases  of  fractured  cranial  bones,  result- 
ing from  blows  or  falls  in  persons  under 
puberty,  which  we  have  bad  oceawion  to 
examine,  each  was  found  te  bare  been 
a  direct  fracture. 

5.  Passing  over  a  discussion  en  the 
legality  or  illegality  of  omitting  to  re- 
gister the  births  of  still-bom  infanta, — 
a  point  on  which  there  have  been  of 
late,  in  France,  some  conflicting  legal 
decisions, — we  come  to  two  cases  of 
compound  poisoning.  The  first  of  these 
is  a  mere  notice  to  the  following  efisct ; 
— viz.  that  a  person  was  tried  and  found 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  poisoning  a  female 
child  with  alum  and  sulphate  of  iroex  at 
Toulouse;  and  that  M.  Filfaol,  professor 
of  chemistry  there,  detected  in  the  mat- 
tors  submitted  to  him  for  examination 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  these  substances 
to  have  caused  the  infant's  death.  The 
other  case  is  one  of  alleged  poisoning, 
tried  at  the  Ome  assizes,  in  July,  1849. 
The  deceased,  a  labourer,  died  in  four 
days  with  all  the  symptoms  of  irritant 
poisoning;  and  after  seven  months'  in- 
terment, MM.  Chevallier  and  Lassaigne 
procured  0  21  grammes  (8  26  grains) 
of  arsenic  from  portions  only  of  the 
stomach,  liver,  kidneys,  and  intestines, 
forwarded  to  them.  The  man's  wife  and 
paramour,  besides  being  charged  with 
administering  arsenio  to  their  victim, 
were  also  believed  to  have  given  him  a 
few  weeks  before  his  " 
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,'cf  a.substoiioe  sold.  unW  the  name  of 
Vpnoa|ffioric.jjaBte >  for.  des^ymg  ^ate," 
and  wnicb,  UnevaM|er  .Apd  Xassaign* 
discovered .  to.  be  ,a  jnsparatipn,  of  /ordi- 
nary phosphorus .  c^tt^pd.  pipugh,  flow 
paste.  •  T^js  substance  seems;  however^ 
to  have  occasioned  out,  a.  pmpOTary  iJL- 
ness,  though  the  remains  of  the  soup  .in 
Which  ithad'beeri-S&nfrfl^^ 
thrown  out,  had ldesitroyerl  seme  fowl* 
who  had  eaten  it:    *  '  "■ 

The  accused  parties  were  acquitted 
by  the  «outt*  but  on  whet.gwunds  w* 
are  not  informed.    •  •.<■ 

Amongst  the  "  varieties"  at  the  end 
of  the  journal  *e  find  a  very  instructive 
analysis,  by,M.  Brierre  de  Boiamont,  of 
the  report  >.of  .a,  oommiaaipn  lately  Ap- 
pointed by. the  long  of  .Sardinia  for  the 
investigation  of- the  subject  of  flWtHMsm 
as  it  exists  in, that  country.  ; 

Dttcriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
the  Histological .  Series  contained  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England.     Volume  I. 
Elementary  Tissues  of  Vegetables  and , 
Animals.   4to.  pp  305;  18  Plates. 
London.  1850. 
The  medical  profession  are  under  deep 
obligations  to  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons of  England  for  having  collected 
a  most  excellent  library  of  medical 
books,  and  for  having,  by  their  fostering 
care,  raised  the  Huntenan  Museum  to 
be  the  most  noble  establishment  of  the 
kind  the  science  of  medicine  can  boast 
of. 

By  the  application  of  the  microscope 
to  anatomy  and  physiology,  the  domain 
of  these  sciences  has  of  late  years  been 
much  extended.  A  museum  of  large 
objects  only  being,  therefore,  no  longer 
a  complete  exposition  of  their  present 
state,  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
have  wisely  and  liberally  created  a  mi- 
croscopical department  in  the  Huntenan 
Museum.  The  nucleus  of  this  was  a 
few  preparations  made  by  Mr.  Hewson, 
originally  belonging  to  Mr.  John  Hunter, 
ana  some  purchased  a  few  years  ago 
from  the  executors  of  the  late  Dr.  Todd, 
of  Brighton.  By  the  addition  of  Mr. 
Quekett's  valuable  collection,  and  by 
presents  from  various  sources,  the  series 
has  now  become,  under  the  auspices  of 
Mr.  Quekett,  very  extensive,  and  may 
be  considered  invaluable.  I  • 

All  the  great  .facts  in  the  minute 
structure  of  vegetables  and  animals  art 


%odily  presented  in  the  bore  and  simple 
seventy  of  nature".  1 

To  Mr.  QuekeMrand  to  the  liberality 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  who 
have-  enabled  hrnrto  carry  on  his  scien- 
tific labours,  the  sciences  of  anatomy 
ana  pbysiolog}-  are  'thus  especially  in- 
debted. 

The  preset,  illustrated  catalogue,. pre- 
pared by  M«v  Quekett  descriptive  of  the 
•  resulte  of  a  part  of  these  labours,  will  be 
particularly  acceptable  to  those  who, 
living  at  a  distance,  have  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  directly  examining  the  micro- 
scopical collection.  The  pictorial  illus- 
trations may  he  almost  considered  as 
duplicates  of  the  principal  preparations. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Internal 
,  Health  on  the  Asiatic  Cholera;  toge- 
ther with  a  Report  of  the  City  Physi- 
cian on  the  Cholera  Hospital.  8vo. 
pp.  180.  Boston.  1849. 
This  report  opens  with  an  account  of 
the  very  efficient  sanitary  measures 
actively  pat  into  execution  by  the  mu- 
nicipal authorities  of  Boston  previously 
to  and  during  the  visitation  of  the  cho- 
lera in  1849.  Among  the  first  steps 
taken  were  the  fitting  up  of  a  cholera  hos- 
pital, and  the  organisation  of  a  medical 
staff  for  domiciliary  visitation.  The 
description  given  of  some  of  the  worst 
localities  of  Boston  will  prove  the  need 
of  these  sanitary  measures.  Several 
woodcuts  exhibit  courts  and  alleys,  and 
places  of  the  most  wretched  condition, 
as  the  residences  of  American  and  Irish 
human  pigs. 

From  the  29th  of  June  to  the  16th  of 
November  there  were  under  treatment 
in  the  hospital  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  patients :  of  these,  one  hundred  and! 
sixty-six  died.  The  opinion  of  the  me- 
dical officers  of  the  hospital  was  against 
the  contagious  nature  of  the  cholera. 
With  regard  to  treatment,  we  find  the 
same  statements  as  are  contained  in 
every  other  report,  that  all  depended 
upon  the  early  use  of  remedies:  of  these 
a  list  is  mentioned,  with  the  commen- 
tary upon  each  that  it  was  useless/ 
The  pathological  changes  found  after 
death  were  carefully  noted  in  thirty- 
three  eases,  and  presented  the  same 
morbid  appearances  that  have  been  ob- 
served elsewhere. 

We,  consider  this  Report  as  a  useful 
contribution  to  the  facts  of  which  the 
history  of  cholera  consists,  and  as  a 
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focument  wbicb^  will,  doubtless  be  of 
service  oh  some  future  bccaaioii. 


Con- 
no,  Esq! 
Worcester  i 


Remarks  on 

Pamphlet,  pp 

Deighton.  185 
Thb  is  a  reprint,  from  the  Provincial 
Medical  and  Surgical  Jburhal,  of  a  paper 
in  thioh  the  author  show*  that  puer- 
peral convulsions  ate  More  frequently 
the  result  of  "  mental  impressions  and 
uterine  irritability  than  of  active  con- 
gestion of,  or  determination  of  blood 
to,  the  brain ;  and,  therefore,  that  the 
abstraction  of  large  quantities  of  blood 
in  such  eases  is  highly  injurious,  and 
more  calculated  to  destroy  the  energies 
of  tire  system  than  to  restore  or  to*  re- 
lieve them."  We  folly  concur  in  the 
author's  views.  "We  rbave  met  with 
many  cases  of  puerperal  convulsions  in 
which  depletion  would  have  inevitably 
aggravated  symptoms  which  were  re- 
lieved by  an  opposite:  plan  of  treatment. 

Mr.  King's  pamphlet,  though  short, 
is  to  the  purpose,  and  cm  both  accounts 
merits  perusal. 1 


Every  day  Wonders;  or,  Facts  in  Physio- 
logy which  all  should  know-    12  mo. 

pp.  137.    Van  "Voorst-  1850. 

This  is  a  novel  attempt  to  convey  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  structure  and 
physiology  of  the  human  body  to  the 
mind  of  a  child.  The  facts  are  well 
selected,  and  put  in  such  a  form  as  to 
be  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  a  child 
under  the  guidance  of  a  teacher.  All 
technicality  is  avoided,  and  the  chapters 
contain  anecdotes  bearing  on  the  sub- 
jects to  which  they  refer.  The  descrip- 
tions are  made  clear  by  engravings  on 
wood.  Some  may  object  that  it  is  ab- 
surd to  attempt  to  teach  a  ohild  such 
subjects;  but,  whether  expressly  taught 
or  not,  children  grow  up  with  some 
loose  ideas  respecting  the  uses  of  a 
heart,  lungs,  stomach,  and  liver.  This 
little  volume  does  not  attempt  too  much, 
but  it  has  the  excellent  use  of  giving 
correct  views  of  physiology;  and  it  will 
thus  serve  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
false  and  erroneous  ideas  in  the  youth- 
ful mind.  We  recommend  it  as  a  use- 
ful and  instructive  book  for  children. 


i860.     BV 'Sir  OE6ROfi  BALUNOAtL, 

"  MXtl,  r&JSEJ,  Professor' of  Military 
:  Surgery  w  the :  University  of  Edin- 
'  burgh.  Pamphlet,  8vo.  pp.  8.  Edin- 

1  burgh1;;  ;i85or    ;V  .  V 

BoMpUaif  a*  article'  written  for  tU 
Cyclopedia  .  of  Practical  Surgery. 
By  Sir  George  IUujhqau.,  US). 

•       •  •.••.<•:" 

These  papers  contain- much  interesting 
information ;  theformier  more  especially 
with  reference  to  the  history  of  military, 
the  latter  with  regard  to  that  of  civil 
hospitals.  1  In  the  lasthiamed  of  these 
two  pamphlets  the  reader  will  find  very 
fbH  and  fndicious  observations  on  the 
construction  of  hospitals,  and  on  their 
internal  arrangements  and  general  eco- 
nomy. We  trust,  that  Sir  George  Bal- 
lingaU's  suggestions  will  receive  from 
the  founders  and'  architects  of  hospitals 
that  attentive  consideration  which  they 
fully  deserve.  1 


CASS  OF  POIBOJfING  BY  COBBOBIVB  SUBLI- 
MATE.   BY  B.  W.  M'CRBABT,  M.n. 

Thb  patient  was  a  young  woman,  who 
•wallowed  about  8  os.  of  a  solution  of  cor- 
roeive  sublimate  of  the  strength  of  one 
drachm  of  the  Bait  to  the  pint  of  alcohol,  and 
bad  consequently  taken  about  22  grains. 
The  case,  according  to  Dr.  M'C,  is  worthy 
of  note  for  the  following  reasons  :— 

1st.  The  general  symptoms  bore  no  rela- 
tion to  the  amount  of  local  disease.  After 
the  first  few  hours  the  pulse  was  mode- 
rately full,  and  not  above  90,  and  the  tem- 
perature not  unusual  This  might  be  con- 
nected with  the  state  of  the  blood  after  the 
occurrence  of  the  suppression  of  urine; 
but  it  was  present  previous  to  the  coming 
on  of  the  suppression. 

2d.  The  amount  of  inflammation  and  ul- 
ceration of  the  large  intestines  was  such  as 
occurs  commonly  with  severe  dysentery, 
and  yet  the  dysenteric  symptoms  were 
slight,  much  slighter,  indeed,  than  com- 
monly occur  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  cor- 
rosive sublimate.  , 

3d.  Suppression  of  urine  continued  trom 
Monday  until  Saturday,  the  day  of  her 
dee*,  and  yet  the  patient  refined  her 
senses,  and  was  easily  fCUsed,  exhibiting  no 
.igns  of  cerebral  disturbance -|'  stubs 
drowaincsa  and  wme  ™d?*Pj0  "Tf 
mgr-lfc*  T**m  MWM.July. 
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BIOLOGICAL  BOCEETY  OF  PARI8. 

Monthly  Snmmary,  May  and  Jaw  1M0. 

Exittenaa  mf  c  Rythmical  Movement  is  ike 

Crap  of  Bird*. 
M.  Bbowx-Sequabd  stated  that  lie  had 
observed  a  regular  rhythmical  movement  in 
the  crop  and  oesophagus  of  birds,  and  that 
those  movements  become  more  energetic 
when  the  bird  is  asphyxiated.  The  average 
normal  rate  of  movement  is  from  tan  to 
twenty  in  the  miaate. 

Pathological  Anatomy. 
M.  Bouchut  related  the  particulars  of  a 
case  of  osteosarcoma  of  the  pelvis  occurring 
in  a  woman  forty-two  years  of  age,  which 
had  run  its  course  to  a  fetal  termination  in 
four  months  from  the  first  appearance  of 
any  symptoms.  The  effects  were  mani- 
fested in  the  interruption  to  the  functions 
of  the  lower  extremities  proceeding  from 
implication  of  the  structures  of  the  hip- 
joint. 

M.  Gubleb  detailed  a  case  of  intra -cranial 
encephaloid  tumor.  The  chief  symptoms 
were  hemiplegia,  with  contraction  of  the 
limbs.  The  tumor,  of  the  size  of  a  ben's 
egg,  was  seated  in  the  middle  lobe  of  the 
right  hemisphere  of  the  brain. 

M.  Mazikb  related  a  case  of  fibrous  tu- 
mor of  the  cerebellum,  producing  convul- 
sive movements  and  paralysis  on  the  side 
corresponding  to  the  seat  of  the  tumor. 

M.  Davaixe  related  a  case  of  compres- 
sion of  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  oeso- 
phagus by  a  tubercular  mass  in  the  pos- 
terior mediastinum  of  an  Ape. 

M.  Vksweuix  presented  two  specimens 
of  abnormal  diverticula  attached  to  the  in- 
testines. 

Malformation  of  the  Hand*. 
M.  Gublkk  exhibited  a  plaster-cast  of  a 
hand  presenting  a  deficiency  of  the  last 
phalanges.   The  fingers  were  united  by  a 
web-like  extension  of  the  in  teguments. 

On  Htrmatozoa. 
M.  Fillox  stated  that  he  had  detected 
filaria  in  the  blood  of  nine  individuals  of 
the  coram  frugiiegut.  They  presented  the 
aspect  of  minute  elongated  filaments  slightly 
flattened  at  their  extremities,  one  of  which 
was  more  rounded  than  the  other ;  but  an 
anterior  and  posterior  extremity  could  not 
be  distinguished.  Their  transparent  bodies 
exhibited  no  trace  of  internal  organization. 
These  flaria  were  found  in  the  heart  and 
large  vessels. 


H.  Fflkm  regarded  them  as  the  yenng; 
of  the  atramayms  mat  with  an  the  atssmoh, 

liver,  and  lungs. 

Anencephalic  Ftrlu*. 
M.  Ousb  transmitted  the  deBoryamm  of 
an  aneneephalic  festas  in  which  spina  bifida 
also  existed  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  canal.  The  spinal  cord  was  flattened 
and  bifurcated  at  its  superior  extremity ; 
the  spinal  nerves  were  not  m  connect&n  with 
the  cord ;  the  limbs  were  well  formed ;  the 
weight  of  the  fortus  was  from  three,  » three 
and  a  half  pounds  ;  the  neck  was  entirely 
wanting,  and  the  anal  head  was  attached 
to  a  depression  en  the  trunk ;  the  thorax 
was  well  formed ;  the  lower  jaw,  which  waa 
disproportionately  large,  extended  to  the 
epigastrium ;  the  nose  was  short  {  the  eyes 
closed,  and  the  glebes  directed  upwards ; 
these  were  extremely  small,  and  unprovided 
with  retina)  ■,  the  upper  part  of  the  head 
was  wanting  from  above  the  orbits,  and 
was  replaced  by  a  fibrous  membrane,  ex- 
tending backwards  to  the  trunk  at  the  third 
lumbar  vertebra ;  the  viscera  were  normal 
as  to  structure  and  position.  No  motion  or 
sign  of  life  was  manifested  by  this  fetus 
after  birth,  although  they  had  been  felt 
previously. 


FATAL  COH8SQTJ  IKON  OT  AX  ATTAR  KltTLY 
SLIGHT  INJURY  TO  THESE  FINGEB8  OX 
THE  LETT  HAND.  BY  1)B.  KBAKBB,  OX 
AJ8CHBX8LXBEB. 

A  youth,  aged  12  years,  had  his  hand 
crushed  by  a  piece  of  wood  felling  upon  it 
from  a  cart  as  he  lay  upon  the  ground, 
having  just  before  feUsn  dawn. 

The  last  joint  of  the  index,  middle,  and 
ring  fingers  were  much  crushed,  the  nails 
near  .y  detached,  and  the  capsular  ligaments 
of  the  second  and  third  phalanx  of  the 
middle  finger  ruptured  The  fingers  were 
carefully  bandaged,  &c.,  and  the  patient 
directed  to  apply  cold  water,  and  attend 
daily  on  Dr.  Kramer. 

Such  accidents  as  this  are  of  common 
occurrence,  and  in  most  cases  the  cure  is 
complete  in  two  or  three  weeks,  with,  at  the 
worst,  the  loss  of  the  nail,  and  perhaps  the 
last  joint  of  the  finger.  The  prognosis  to  this 
effect  was  here  given.  For  a  few  days  the 
case  went  on  well ;  the  nails  of  the  index 
and  ring  fingers  were  detached,  the  febrile 
reaction  was  moderate.  Granulations  took 
place  as  in  ordinary  easel. 

Things  did  not  go  on  so  well,  however, 
with  the  middle  finger.  The  last  joint  be- 
came gangrenous.  The  finger  waa  ampu- 
tated, but  the  gangrene  extended. 

Nine  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury 
he  felt  pain  in  his  neck.  On  the  following 
day  tetanus  manifested  itself,  and  he  died 
two  days  later.— Cawptr'e  Wockanachr\ft.% 
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OPERATION  FOB  LITBOTB1TY*— DEATH. 


^M^tal  a**  HimMB  Reports. 

HSG'S  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL. 
Cat  %f  LUkoirity—Stm*  •/  ieree  sife— 

A*  operation  for  crushing  the  stone  is  one 
which  is  now  so  frequently  pot  in  force, 
that  an  ordinary  case  of  this  nature  would 
hardly  be  worthy  of  special  report ;  but  it 
happen  every  now  and  then  that  eircum'- 
stances  vise,  m  connection  with  the  opera- 
tion of  Ithotrity,  which  change  this  mode 
of  treatment  from  a  somewhat  simple  and 
easy  process  into  a  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult affair.  Under  such  circumstances,  he 
who  carefully  watches  a  case  of  Hthotrity 
from  beginning  to  end,  or  who  in  any  other 
way  makes  himself  acquainted  with  its 
particular  features,  will  gain  most  useful 
instruction. 

We  hare  selected  for  this  report  a  case 
of  stone  in  the  bladder,  in  which  hthotrity 
has  been  performed  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  and 
which  will  afford  both  instruction  and 
interest.  The  case  is  as  follows :— The 
patient,  a  stout  man,  aged  about  sixty, 
came  into  hospital,  at  the  last  week  of  June, 
with  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder, 
from  which,  in  a  somewhat  severe  form,  he 
had  suffered  for  several  years.  It  was 
never  discovered,  however,  that  he  had  a 
atone,  until  Mr.  Ferguswm  examined  him, 
when  it  was  readily  detected.  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson considered  the  calculus  to  be  of 
considerable  size,  and  thought  it  probable 
that  there  were  more  than  one  present. 
There  was  no  stricture  of  the  urethra,  and 
no  irritability  of  the  urinary  passages  when 
the  sound  was  used,  and  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  disease  of  the  bladder.  Under 
these  circumstances,  then,  Mr.  Fergusson 
deemed  it  proper  to  attempt  the  operation 
of  hthotrity,  although  the  stone  was  doubt- 
leas  of  considerable  size ;  yet  as  the  parte 
were  bo  little  sensitive,  he  considered  it  a 
fair  case  for  that  mode  of  proceeding  which 
must  be  looked  upon  as  giving  the  patient 
leas  hazard  than  that  of  lithotomy. 

Consequently,  on  Saturday,  June  29th, 
the  patient  was  put  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform,  and  the  stone,  which  was  evi- 
dently of  considerable  size,  was  without 
difficulty  broken  up  ;  Mr.  Fergusson  using 
a  modification  of  that  most  simple  and 
effectual  lithotrite  worked  with  the  rack 
and  pinion. 

On  the  following  day  the  patient  had 
much  pain  and  difficulty  in  passing  his 
water ;  several  fragments  came  away,  but 
with  difficulty  and  irritation ;  he  was  or* 
doted  opiates  and  fomentations. 


On  the  fourth  day,  July  2nd,  he  was  suf-  ' 
flaring  tenihly-,  being  continually  seized 
with  the  desire  to  pass  his  water,  which 
name  away  with  excessive  difficulty  ;  and  it 
was  evident  that  it  was  hindered  from  pass- 
ing by  a  piece  of  calculus  blocking  up  the 
urethra.  He  had  obtained  no  rest,  and  waa 
in  a  high  state  of  febrile  excitement ;  bis 
skin  being  hot,  his  tongue  covered  with  a 
thick  white  fur,  and  his  pulse  running  up- 
wards of  120.  He  also  complained  of  great 
tenderness  at  the  lower  part  of  the  nelly. 
Mr.  Fergusson  at  his  visit  passed  a  cathe- 
ter down  the  urethra ;  but  it  was  stopped 
about  the  membraneous  portion  by  frag- 
ments of  stone  sticking  there  s  he  endea- 
voured, as  far  as  he  was  justified,  to  push 
them  back  into  the  bladder,  and  thus  re- 
lieve the  man  from  the  retention  he  was  evi- 
dently suffering  under ;  but  after  a  cautious 
trial  he  was  foiled.   He  then  introduced 
the  straight  instrument  with  three  blades 
for  the  removal  of  fragments  from  the  ure- 
thra, and  by  this  means,  after  some  long 
and  patient  manipulation,  he  was  enabled 
to  remove  a  considerable   quantity  of 
broken-up  fragments  which  had  conglo- 
merated together,  and  thus  hindered  the 
free  passage  of  the  urine.   A  catheter  waa 
now  passed,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
bloody  and  ammoniacal  urine  drawn  off,  to 
the  great  relief  of  the  patient.   He  was 
ordered  to  have  hot  fomentations,  with 
laudanum,  and  to  take  a  morphia  draught 
at  night  time.   On  the  next  day  he  waa 
much  easier,  although  he  was  troubled  still 
with  a  frequent  desire  of  making  water, 
which  comes  away  with  difficulty :  he  has 
passed  more  fragments. 

At  Mr.  Fergusson's  visit  on  the  4th  ha 
was  still  suffering  somewhat,  but  not  nearly 
to  the  extent  that  he  had  been ;  he  could 
pass  his  water  with  more  freedom,  and  the 
febrile  excitement  was  not  so  great,  and  he 
did  not  complain  of  pain  in  the  abdomen. 
Mr.  Fergusson  did  not  use  any  instrument. 
The  patient  continued  to  suffer  a  great 
deal  of  inconvenience  from  the  irritability 
of  the  urinary  passages,  and  the  pain  which 
the  fragments  of  stone  produced  in  their 
way  through  the  urethra.  On  the  7th  he 
passed  a  very  large  and  rough  fragment, 
which  caused  great  pain. 

On  the  9th  he  had  passed  a  very  good 
night  previously,  from  the  opiate  which  ho 
had  taken ;  but  when  Mr.  Fergusson 
visited  him  he  waa  suffering  greatly  from 
pain  and  irritation,  and  there  was  consi- 
derable difficulty  in  passing  water;  the 
pulse  was  190 ;  tongue  still  much  furred ; 
appetite  bad.  A  catheter  was  passed  down 
the  urethra,  but  was  again  stopped  by 
fragments  of  calculi  sticking.  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson therefore  used  the  urethra  forceps 
and  extracted  them,  and  afterwards  drew 
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off  some  urine.    Ohio  reform  ni  then 
need,  end  the  litho  trite  wu  introduced, 
and  more  of  the  stone  broken  up :  he 
ordered  •  warm  bath. 

16th. — Tha  poor  an  hag  been  suffering 
Tcry  much  einoe  the  last  report;  eome 
•mall  fragments  hare  pawed  sway  from 
him,  but  not  many ;  he  still  has  great  irri- 
tation of  the  bladder  and  urethra,  and  his 
urine  comes  away  with  cmBeulty.  His 
general  condition  is  very  bad  j  he  has  lost 
flesh,  and  has  become  rery  feeble;  his 
pulse  amounts  to  120,  and  is  weak ;  tongue 
very  much  coated  with  a  dirty  fur ;  appe- 
tite very  bad;  takes  only  fluid  nourish- 
ment, in  the  shape  of  beef  tea,  Ac ;  be  has 
been  ordered  some  gin  and  water,  which  he 
relishes,  and  which  gives  some  relief  to  the 
irritability  of  his  urinary  organs.  He  gets 
aleep  at  night  by  powerful  opiates,  but  he 
is  delirious  at  times. 

16th.— Mr.  Fergusson,  at  his  visit  to- 
day, finding  that  no  fragments  were  coming 
away,  and  that  the  man  was  suffering  so 
much  from  their  retention,  had  him  placed 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  and  in- 
jected the  bladder  with  tepid  water :  this 
viscus  was  in  a  very  irritable  condition, 
however,  and  the  injected  fluid  was  re- 
pelled immediately,  and  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  inject  more,  and  compress  the 
urethra,  thus  preventing  its  exit.  The 
lithotrite  was  then  introduced,  and  several 
fragments  were  broken  up:  the  patient 
was  ordered  to  be  well  fomented. 

19th.— The  patient  has  had  no  relief 
since  this  operation  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
has  been  in  great  pain  and  distress,  and  it 
is  evident  that  he  is  getting  weaker  day  by 
day;  he  has  passed  but  very  few  frag- 
ments, and  these  have  caused  great  irrita- 
tion and  difficulty  in  urination:  inde- 
pendent of  this  he  suffers  severely  from  the 
irritation  of  the  skin  of  the  scrotum  and 
perineum,  and  an  abscess  has  formed  on 
the  right  groin,  and  has  been  opened.  The 
pulse  to-day  is  very  feeble,  upwards  of 
120 ;  tongue  is  much  furred ;  the  patient 
has  been  slightly  delirious ;  he  is  only  able 
to  take  fluid  nourishment,  which  consists 
of  beef  tea,  brandy,  and  gin ;  he  is  also 
taking  plenty  of  diluents  ;  and  a  draught 
every  six  hours,  containing,  Infus.  Lmi, 
Jiss. ;  Liq.  Pt.  T^xx. ;  Tr.  Oamph.  3ss. 

23d  — This  poor  man  has  been  suffering 
terribly  ever  since,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  amount  of  irritation  produced  by  the 
retention  of  the  fragments  of  the  calculus ; 
at  times  the  pain  which  he  suffered  was 
excessive,  causing  him  to  groan  out  aloud ; 
he  was  evidently  sinking  under  this  pro- 
tracted irritation;  his  pulse  became  very 
rapid  and  feeble,  his  countenance  dull  and 
heavy,  and  he  took  little  nourishment,  and 
that  chiefly  in  the  form  of  stimulants:  he 


lingered  on  in  this  manner,  and  coed  last 

Pvt-mortem  wsfae/ica.— The  Madder 
and  front  part  of  the  pelvis,  together  with 
a  portion  of  the  urethra,  were  removed ; 
in  clearing  the  Madder  from  its  Con«ectisn» 
on  the  left  aide,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
pas  was  seen  to  issue  after  a  stroke  of  the 
knife,  and  on  closer  examination  it  was 
found  to  come  from  out  of  the  left  ureter, 
which  was  distended  nearly  to  the  she  of 
one  of  the  fingers;  its  lining  membrane 
was  excessively  inflamed,  and  here  and 
there  coated  with  pus  j  the  pelvis  of  the 
left  kidney  was  also  found  to  be  greatly 
dilated  and  inflamed.  The  right  kidney 
was  inflamed,  and  in  addition  there  were 
two  or  three  purulent  deposits  in  its  sub* 
stance. 

The  bladder  was  considerably  contracted, 
much  thickened,  and  its  mucous  membrane 
in  a  state  of  inflammation ;  the  viscus  con- 
tained upwards  of  an  ounce  of  urine  freely 
mixed  with  pus.  The  fragments  of  the 
calculus  were  numerous  j  some  of  them  of 
•mall  size,  whilst  others  were  large ;  one 
pieoe  was  as  big  as  a  chestnut ;  they  ware 
coated  with  pboephatac  deposit.  The  ure- 
thra was  very  much  inflamed. 

This  case,  which  has  turned  out  so  un- 
fortunately, tends  to  show  the  uncertainty 
which  surrounds  the  operation  of  titho- 
trity,  and  the  difficulties  the  surgeon  la- 
bours under  in  his  decision  as  to  what 
case  of  stone  is  or  is  not  fit  for  such  a  treat- 
ment to  be  pursued ;  for  here  was  an  in- 
stance in  which  there  was  every  reason  to 
expect  a  successful  termination.  There 
was  no  evidence  of  disoaae  of  the  bladder 
or  kidneys ;  there  was  no  obstruction  in 
the  urethra,  and  the  urinary  passages  alto- 
gether were  not  by  any  means  sensitive  to 
pain  after  the  introduction  of  the  sound. 
It  is  true  that  the  calculus  was  of  consi- 
derable size ;  bat  its  size  was  not  such  as 
to  prevent  its  being  broken  up,  and  Mr. 
Fergusson,  as  he  stated  at  the  time  of  the 
operation,  was  chiefly  induced  to  try  litho- 
trity  in  this  ease,  although  the  stone  was 
large,  in  consequence  of  his  having  just 
before  most  successfully  broken  up  a  cal- 
culus of  the  same  calibre  in  the  parson  of 
an  elderly  gentleman :  only  two  sittings 
were  required  in  this  instance,  but  all  the 
fragments,  which,  when  collected,  filled  a 
two-ounce  phial,  were  passed  with  scarcely 
any  irritation,  although  some  of  them  were 
large  and  became  bo  impacted  in  the  urethra 
that  Mr.  Fergusson  found  it  necessary  to 
remove  them  by  the  scoop.   It  was  the 
success  of  this  case,  together  with  the  great 
similarity  between  the  one  and  the  other, 
that  induced  Mr.  Fergusson  to  try  the 
same  procedure  in  his  hospital  patient; 

and  there  was  nothing  to  lead 
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tbe  etrpposKkai  that  it' would,  not  taibj  . 
out  as  favourably :  the  event,  however,  . 
prove*  that  fc  fe  imoeeibfe-te'^titoate!  ■ 
beforehand  what'  -will  be  the  Tessatt  after 
.Uthetrity,  even  in  earn  to  ■which;  the  ope-! 
TBtion-esemsto  be  well  sdaptexh  and •when, 
the  greatest  amount  of  caw  and  Bkifl  has 
been  used:  it  h)<  thie  very  imoectatntv; 
which  has  made'  some  surgeons  shy  of  -  per- [ 
forming  it.  We  unfortunately  in  this' 
country  possess  bo  extended  at*tisiacs  of 
lithotnty,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible' 
■with  accuracy  to  ascertain  whether  >  the 
nortaUty  is  greater  after  "thin  proceeding,' 
or  after  the  apparency  more  formidable 
operation  of  irthotdmy :  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  death  sot  unfreqnentiy  follows 
Kthotrity ,  —in  cases,  too,  when  everything 
appears  likely  to  do  well ;  and,  when  death 
,  does  ensue,  it  is  generally  preceded  by  far, 
greater  sufferings  than  when  it  takes  place 
after  lithotomy.  •. 

Stricture. 

In  our  report  of  July  12,  we  related  part 
of  tbe  history  and  progress  of  a  case  of  im- 
permeable stricture,  which  had  been  com- 
plicated with  stone  in  front  of  the  seek  of 
the  bladder,  and  with  fistulous  openings  in 
the  perineum  and  abdominal  wall,  through 
which  openings-  most  of  the  urine  came 
away.  We  shall  now  continue  the  case 
from  June  1,  on  which  day,  as  stated  in 
-the  last  report,  Mr.  Fergusson  had  been 
able,  after  dividing  tbe  stricture  from 
within,  to  introduce  a  No.  2  silver  catheter 
into  the  bladder. 

Jane  3d.— No.  4  was  introduced  into 
the  bladder  without  difficulty. 

6th.— No.  6  was  passed,  but  it  gave  the 
patient  some  pain.  He  is  still  low  and 
weak,  although  be  is  much  better  than  be 
was ;  his  appetite  is  not  very  good,  and 
what  he  takes  is  chiefly  fluid  nourishment. 

18th. — This  poor  man  has  been  im- 
ps© ving  so  much  since  the  last  report,  that 
lie  has  been  able  to  go  out  and  walk  about 
the  yard  at  the  hospital.  The  wound 
which  existed  hi  the  perineum  is  not  yet 
healed  up,  but  that  in  the  abdominal  wall 
is  now  almost  entirely  closed  up,  and  does 
not  allow  urine  to  come  away.  Although 
the  passage  along  the  urethra  is  pretty 
well  opened,  the  urine  does  not  pass  in  a 
stream,  but  only  dribbles  away.  With  the 
object  of  keeping  the  back  part  of  the  canal 
well  patent,  Mr.  Fergusson,  at  his  visit 
today,  passed  the  elastic  bougie  through 
the  perineal  opening  into  the  bladder,  and 
at  the  same  time  passed  a  No.  4  silver 
catheter  down  the  urethra. 

27th.— There  has  been  some  difficulty  in 
•till  farther  dilating  the  urethra.  .  Since 
the  last  report,  Mr.  Ferguseo*  was  scarcely 
able  to  pass  a  No.  6  catheter  through  the 


/stricture;  which- hasTi  evidently  contrasted 
.tseaueehafe  sinee  -tbeimtcrnef  incision-was 
cxaadef:  tpjonyfchefhijfoi  4 'ami  No.  6  were  ■ 
passed  without  difficulty,  but  still- these 
;,wm1ioaneid<frab*3rta«iietanot'(i  In  aft  other 
naspecfe  .then  patient' 'is-  much  improved. 
The  fistnkub'Opening:sn  4he  belly  has  en- 
tirely healed  Up  for:  some  days  j  the  open* 
,ing  in  the  perineum:  is  hot  yet  quite 
dosed  t  '  the  'gineral  health  of  the  patient  is 
mush  improved,  although  he  is  still  weakly, 
bbtaOiWell  as  to  Wabla  to  go  out  and  take 
a  trip  down. the!  river  in  eisteam*boat.  . 

Jnly^i.— As.  there  hes  still  been  some 
difficulty  ia:  rioting  larger  instruments 
through  the.  stricture.  Me..  Fergusson  had 
the  patient,  placed  under  the  mauence  of 
chloroform,  and  by  mesas,  ef  'the  urtthn- 
tome  (before  men ta»aed,  diwided  the  strio- 
ture  much  mote  freely  than  he  had  done 
on  tbe  previous  occasion,  so.  that  he  was 
enabled  to  pass  a-rNo.  8  inatnbhent,  which 
,wb*  ordered  to  be  kept  in  the  bladder. 

©thi-T-The  patient  suffered  some  slight 
: uneasiness  .'after  this  operation}  but  the 
symptoms  subsided' in  a  day  or  two;  and 
M  the  instrument  last  introduced  waa 
found  to  be  quite  loose  in  the  urethra,  and 
producing  no  irritation,  it  was  taken  out 
and  a  No.  10  was  introduced  with  the 
greatest  ease,  and  then  left.  From  this 
period  everything  went  on  satisfactorily ; 
the  instrument  Was  kept  in  the  urethra  so 
that  it  should  become  fully  dilated;  the 
hardness  which  was  some  time  ago  so 
"marked  in  front  of  the  urethra  gradually 
disappeared ;  and  the  fistulous  opening  in 
the  perineum,  although  it  did  not  quite 
close,  nevertheless  much  diminished  in  sise. 
TJuder  these  circumstances,  the  patient 
was  discharged  on  the  22d,  as  he  waa 
anxious  to  breathe  his  native  air,  which  in 
his  weak  state  was  considered  to  be  the  best 
thing  for  him  to  do. 


ST.  GEORGE'S  HOSPITAL. 

Bmobtkd  by  Db.  Baboxat, 
Medical  Registrar. 

Bxtra-uterine  Faetation. 
Such  cases  are  by  no  means  of  rery  rare 
occurrence;  and  the  feature  of  peculiar 
interest  in  the  present  instance  is  the  age 
which  the  foetus  had  attained  before  fatal 
haemorrhage  occurred,  which  seems  to  have 
been  in  great  measure  due  to  the  occur- 
rence of  partial  haemorrhage  at  an  earlier 
period,  when  ooagula  were  formed  round 
the  sao  in  such  a  manner  as  to  arrest  any 
further  haunorrhage  for  a  considerable 
period. 
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St.  George's  Hospital,  August  10th,  1850, 
under  the  care  of  Dr.Eence  Jones  :  is  very 
anemic-looking;  the  oatamenia  hare  not 
appeared  since  May ;  she  has  been  married 
ten  years;  had  one  child  nine  years  ago, 
and  has  not  been  pregnant  since.  Her 
present  illness  oommenoed  in  March  last 
with  an  attack  of  pain  in  the  abdomen  and 
sickness,  accompanied  by  rigors  followed 
by  hot  flushings  and  perspirations  j  the 
bowels  are  generally  confined,  often  as  much 
as  three  or  four  days,  and  were  so  at  that 
time.  This  pain  recurred  with  severity 
about  Ave  weeks  ago,  and  she  has  never 
been  entirely  free  from  it  since,  although 
paroxysms  sometimes  occur  of  greater  se- 
verity than  others.  She  stated  that  she 
had  an  illness  of  precisely  similar  nature 
two  years  before,  in  winch  her  medical 
attendant  informed  her  that  an  abscess  bad 
formed  and  discharged  itself  per  vaginam. 
The  attacks  of  pain  now  last  generally  some 
three  or  four  hours,  and  are  often  accom- 
panied by  vomiting  of  greenish  and  yellow 
matters. 

On  admission,  she  was  much  blanched 
in  appearance ;  had  a  countenance  expres- 
sive of  much  anxiety.  She  complained  of 
pain  almost  constant  in  the  abdomen,  and 
lay  with  her  legs  bent;  her  tongue  was 
rather  coated;  pulse  108,  not  strong  nor 
sharp;  bowels  costive ;  the  whole  abdomen 
was  tender,  but  not  extremely  so ;  was  not 
tympanitic  or  generally  hard,  but  a  distinct 
fulness  and  firmness  were  observed  at  its 
lower  part  on  the  right  side ;  and  a  short 
distance  to  the  right,  and  below  the  level  of 
the  umbilicus,  a  hard,  roundish,  firm  tumor 
was  easily  discovered ;  but  the  tenderness 
on  pressure  over  this  was  extreme.  The 
bowels  have  acted  this  morning,  but  with 
pain  and  forcing.  Eight  leeches  were 
ordered  to  be  applied  to  the  right  side  of 
the  abdomen,  and  afterwards  a  hot  fomen- 
tation. She  was  also  ordered  to  have  2 
grains  of  Calomel,  and  i  grain  of  Opium 
every  six  hours,  and  a  saline  the  alternate 
six  hours.  A  common  injection  to  be  ad- 
ministered to-morrow  morning. 

11th.— The  bowels  have  acted  scantily, 
with  pain  and  forcing ;  the  passage  of  the 
urine  also  gives  pain ;  the  tongue  is  cleaner ; 
pulse  104 ;  pain  easier.  The  calomel  to  be 
repeated  three  times  a- day ;  to  go  on  with 
the  draught  and  the  fomentation,  and  to 
have  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  followed  by  com- 
mon injection,  to-morrow  morning. 

12th.— The  bowels  acted  freely  before  the 
injection  was  administered,  and  she  feels 
much  easier  now ;  pulse  100,  rather  weak ; 
tongue  cleaner,  and  moist;  the  motions 
are  fluid  and  darkish.  To  repeat  the  calo- 
mel twice  daily,  and  to  continue  the  draught. 

16th.— Has  continued  to  go  on  well  till 
this  morning,  when  she  had  another  sevens 


attack  of  pain,  lasting  three  or  four  hears, 
leaving  the  abdomen  more  tender,  and  a 
foaling  of  pain  shooting  through  to  the 
back.  She  has  the  appearance  of  being 
more  blanched  since  her  admission.  {She 
had  alight  apis  taxis  yesterday.)  The  tumor 
appears  to  be  more  superficial,  and  rery 
tender ;  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen  pretty 
flaccid,  and  free  from  pain ;  no  tympanitis. 
To  have  3  grains  of  Grey  Powder,  sad  1 
grain  of  Opium  every  night;  a  linseed- 
meal  poultice  to  the  abdomen,  and  a  mor- 
phia draught  whenever  the  pain  returns. 

17th.— Has  slept  pretty  well ;  a  dose  of 
S  drachma  of  Castor  Oil  ordered  yesterday 
has  produced  a  motion  full  of  small  lumps, 
but  with  little  pain  or  forcing  j  pulse  92 ; 
tongue  tolerably  clean ;  much  leas  tender- 
ness to-day.  Nothing  further  observed  of 
the  tumor,  except  that  there  seemed  to  be 
a  separate  fulness  at  the  hypogastrium,  quite 
distinct  from  the  tumor,  near  the  umbi- 
licus. She  was  now  to  take  3  grains  of 
Calomel  on  alternate  nights,  and  i  os.  of 
Castor  Oil  on  alternate  mornings,  with  a 
morphia  draught  always  at  bed-time, 

19th.— The  motions  following  the  first 
dose  were  not  humpy,  but  dark  and  bilious- 
looking.  After  a  tolerable  night,  she  was 
this  morning  seized  by  a  return  of  the  pain 
in  the  abdomen :  the  fomentations,  which 
were  always  found  to  have  given  her  relief 
on  previous  occasions,  were  immediately 
had  recourse  to,  and  the  morphia  draught 
given.  In  about  two  hours  after  the  seizure, 
when  the  apothecary  was  sent  for,  she  was 
already  cola  and  collapsed :  stimulants  were 
given  without  benefit,  and  she  died  with 
all  the  appearance  of  internal  hemorrhage. 

Pott'Mortem  examination  26  hour*  after 
death. — When  the  abdominal  cavity  was 
laid  open,  a  large  quantity  of  dark  coagu- 
lated blood  was  found  lying  superficially 
to  the  intestines,  besides  a  considerable 
amount  of  dark  blood-stained  serum  which 
had  gravitated  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
peritoneal  sac.  In  the  midst  of  these 
coagula,  and  a  very  short  distance  to  the 
right  of  the  mesian  line,  and  rather  super- 
ficially, was  found  a  very  perfect  foetus  of 
about  three  months  old ;  the  umbilical  cord 
was  perfect,  and  led  through  masses  of 
coagulated  blood  to  the  remains,  which 
were  still  nearly  entire,  of  a  sac  m  which 
the  amnion  and  the  placenta  could  be  made 
out  very  perfectly,  as  well  as  a  very  dis- 
tinctly enlarged  Fallopian  tube,  which 
formed,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  in- 
vesting membrane  of  the  sae :  to  the  outer 
side,  layers  of  fibrinous,  partially  deco- 
lourized coagula,  which  were  adherent  to 
the  surrounding  intestines  and  the  uterus, 
seemed  to  indicate  a  previous  haemorrhage 
which  had  bean  arrested ;  the  uterus  itself 
was  Tery  considerably  enlarged,  was  of  a 
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«rfti*h  texture,  and  was  lined  by  a  very 
well -marked  deciduous  membrane  i  the 
ovary  of  the  right  side  contained  a  very 
distinct  true  corpus  luteum;  the  other 
viscera  ware  all  tolerably  healthy,  and  were 
only  remarkable  as  being  very  much 
blanched,  which  was  most  especially  the 
<»««  with  regard  to  aba  lungs,  which  were 
of  a  paie  ashy  colour. 

A  question  of  interest  arises  in  all  such 
oases,  whether  it  be  at  any  time  possible  to 
make  a  dear  diagnosis,  and  whether  any 
operation  might  be  resorted  to  with  a  hope 
of  saving  the  patient's  life.  In  the  fore- 
going instance  auoh  a  diagnosis  was  scarcely 
poauble.  The  airoumstanee  of  the  patient's 
having  been  nine  years  without  giving 
birth  to  a  child,  rendered  her  pregnancy  at 
that  time  highly  problematical,  while  her 
aneemio  state  was  perfectly  sufficient  to 
have  accounted  for  the  absence  of  the 
catamenia.  In  addition  to  this,  her  own 
account  is  to.  be  taken  into  consideration, 
that  her  illness  began  in  March,  and  that 
she  had  continued  to  menstruate  till  May, 
even  supposing  no  account  is  taken  of  a 
former  illness,  of  the  particulars  of  which 
ahe  was  probably  misinformed.  Of  these 
former  illnesses  it  is  now  difficult  to  form 
any  idea,  as  no  post-mortem  traces  of  them 
were  left ;  but  it  is  very  easy  to  conceive 
that  the  period  of  the  recurrence  of  the 
symptoms  whioh  she  especially  marked  as 
five  weeks  before  her  admission,  very  pro- 
bably corresponded  to  the  first  haemorrhage 
whioh  had  been  arrested ;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  at  that  period  the  foetus 
escaped  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  where 
its  growth  continued,  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  placenta  and  cord  remaining  entire. 

There  can  be  no  hope  of  saving  the  pa- 
tient's life  by  any  other  means  than  an 
operation  ;  and  the  development  of  the 
uterus,  simultaneously  with  the  growth  of 
the  fcBtus,  while  it  still  does  not  acquire 
the  same  size  as  the  normal  uterus  which 
contains  the  foetus  within  its  walls,  is 
perhaps  almost  the  only  means  we  have  of 
ascertaining  the  exact  nature  of  the  case, 
which  must,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
surrounded  by  difficulties,  and  the  more  bo 
»«  they  generally  terminate  fatally  at  a  very 
«arly  period. 


APOTHECAEIES'  HALT,. 

Nambs  of  gentlemen  who  passed  their  exa- 
mination in  the  science  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  received  certificates  to  prac- 
tise, on  Thursday,  6th  September,  1850  :— 
John  Lee  Jardine—  John  White  Key  worth, 
Alton  Tirrold,  Berks— Walter  Monday, 
Olvesten,  Gloucestershire— John  Fourness 
Brice,  Pontefract,  Yorkshire. 


ittrfcteal  Uriahs  aaD  InqntiUf. 

SUPREME  JUDICIAL  COURT, 
BOSTON. 
March  It,  18M. 
bbpobt  of  rat  trial  of  db.  wbbsthb 

FOB  THE  MUBDEB  OF  DB.  PABKMAH. 

Before  CAttfJutiice  Shaw  andJuttiati 
WUdt,  Dewey,  and  Metcalf. 

[Continued  bom  page  486.] 

De.  Woqdbeidqb  Stbono,  sworn. — I  have 
been  in  practice  since  1820,  in  Boston. 
While  I  was  a  student  of  medicine  I  ac- 
cepted every  opportunity  I  had  to  practise 
dissection.  I  have  since  I  came  to  Boston 
dissected  many  a  body,  and  meant  always 
to  be  thorough  in  my  work.  I  have  been 
at  different  institutions  also,  and  am  more 
disposed  towards  surgery  than  to  anything 
else.  I  have  been  obliged  sometimes  to 
burn  some  remains.  Once  I  had  a  pirate 
given  to  me  by  the  Marshal,  when  I  was 
living  in  CornhilL  It  was  very  warm  wea- 
ther. I  wanted  the  bones,  and  desired  to 
get  the  flesh  destroyed.  I  had  a  common 
fire-place.  The  body  was  not  a  large  one, 
but  muscular,  and  had  some  fat.  I  made 
a  fire  of  wood  and  flesh,  and  kept  poking 
and  keeping  up  a  roaring  fire.  It  burned 
all  night,  and  up  to  three  in  the  morning, 
and  the  mass  was  not  half  burned  up. 
Coal  is  bad  to  burn  it  with ;  but  wood  is 
good  2  though  little  flesh  can  be  burnt  at  a 
time.  Any  dry  wood,  such  as  pitch  pine, 
would  do  very  well  to  burn.  The  smell  is 
difficult  to  allay,  and  the  operator  would 
be  apt  to  be  found  out  through  it. 

[Witness  described  the  remains  as  others 
had  done.]  The  dissection  of  the  breast 
was  done  in  the  usual  manner  of  anato- 
mists ;  and  no  one  who  had  not  been  in 
the  habit  of  seeing  dissections  could  have 
done  the  thing  in  the  way  it  was.  The 
muscles  between  the  bones  were  cut  through 
as  far  as  four  inches, — the  distance  the 
flesh  was  taken  from  off  the  ribs.  The  skin 
at  the  puncture  was  taken  away ;  and  some 
one  said,  when  I  inquired  about  its  being 
a  stab,  that  it  was  not.  I  noted  that  the 
aperture  seemed  as  if  a  stab  had  caused  it 
when  the  muscle  was  tight.  It  takes  a 
very  sharp  knife  to  make  a  clean  cut,  when 
the  skin  is  not  tight.  I  saw  a  perfectly 
clean  cut  made,  so  as  nearly  to  grace  the 
rib,  which  I  thought  must  have  been  given 
when  the  body  was  alive.  I  thought  it 
might  have  been  the  means  of  death.  If  a 
person  was  stabbed  to  the  heart,  something 
would  depend  on  the  position  of  the  wound 
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.a*  to,  the  .bBmaxrhfw,  s'J/nfim 
w-oiild.  hare  been  internal  i ,  Jo,  ,$he  eye  .of 

.these,  jwnaina/  the,.  pw*«-,?»«1»1  peculiarly 
.bloodless,  .They. seemed,  ae.  much  0s' 
.meat  that  i^iqffr in/|tboi flbjmolei, .  J:  ab-; 
served  the  hale,  f^be^y  or. whitish-  .The 
Bkiu  had.  lost ,  the-  elasticity.  Ualongiog  to.  the 
.young  .Isubject,  'and  itSj  .tJjjgki^es/iwQtqd; 
age..  IjuoW  fam  the  rcme^-from  the 
hair,  and  4h*  condition  pf;  the,  cartilages,; 
that  the  person  must  bsre  jheen  .between; 

,  fifty  and  sixty.,  The  body,  waaunujual  in! 
its  formation,  from  -its .  narrowness  across 
the  shoulders,  in.ppoparUoivto  the.pehri*, 
and  the  tenuity  in  the  upper  part.  .  Jtoar- 
lesponded,.  ip  these-. respects, .  tq  tie  late 
Dr.  Parkman'*  •  gwexal  appearance  .when 

,*b>e>    JJe .  had; a,  .pacujier  ,  appearance. 

.  There  was  poking  dissimilar  to  what  I 
would  b*va  exported  to.  b>r«loqnd  in  h?* 
remains  j  on  the  contrary,  there  were  many 
points  of  resemblance.   .  .       ..  . 

Croat-examination,— <1  resided  in  Cam- 
bridge  Street,  JSo.  5,  at  ihe  time.   I  went 

t  there  in  1842,  and  have  had.  acts  of  kind- 

'  nesa  from  Dr.  Parkman,  We  communi- 
cated together,  and. -waited  each  other  ;  and 

:  I  have  the  pleasure  of  thinking  be  was  one 
of  my  friend*.  The  colour  of  the  hair  on 
the  body  was  the  same. as  that  on  his  head 

.  and  face.   It  is  not  so  invgriably.   I  don't 

.  recollect  whether  he  had  whiskers  or  no. 
If  there  had  been  any' disproportion  of  the 
parte  found,  to  indicate  thai  they  belonged 
to  different  bodies,  I  should  hare  seen  and 
noticed  it*.  J  am  in  the  habit  of  looking  at 
the  human  body  regularly,  and  noting 
beauties  or  deformities.'  I  aid"  not  see  the 
remains  the  .first  day  I  called ;  but  I  saw 
them  on  the  second  day.  I  think  I  saw  Dr. 
C.  T.  Jackson  there,  and  I  held  some  con- 
versation with  Dr.  Lewis.  I  never  burned 
up  a  body  in  a  furnace.  I  think-  that  the  in- 
tensity of  theheatwonld  be  aa  great  in  a  stove 
as  it  would  hare  been  in  the  furnace  I  saw 
in  Dr.  Webster's  laboratory.  The  stove  I 
saw  in  the  same  room  was  a  better  article 
to  use.  I  saw  but  one  furnace  in  the  Col- 
lege. I  have  used  a  common  store,  when 
dissecting,  to  consume  human  flesh,  with 
anthracite  coal,  which  I  think  is  not  so 
good  as  wood.  A  large  coal  fire  would 
burn  up  human  flesh.  It  might  be  possible 
that  the  wound  might  hare  led  to  the 
heart,  and  no  blood  flowed  outward  This 
could  be  accounted  for  by  the  form  of  the 
wound  which  might  collapse ;  and  also  by 
the  sudden  stopping  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  such  aa  cutting  the  aorta  would 
effect. 

Direct  examination, — There  is  a  diver- 
sity of  opinion  among  medical  men  regard- 
ing the  weight  or  amount  of  blood  in  the . 
human  body.     It .  might  average  forty 
ptfunda  ia-a  healthy  num.  .  t. 


■m<M*  *  J*tvtm*-^l;.*#ii*&  the- body 
pechapa  /  more.'  particularly,  "en  account  of 
its  being  supposed  to  h*  that  of  Dr.  Park- 
man.     ;.  |         •  I 

B?  Mr,  atfVA- Both  the  hack  and 
front  of  (he  body  looked  as  if  it  /might  hare 
been  Dn.Parkman'a.  •  ■  - 
■  Dr.RwnncK  9.  Ai**wq*tb,  npom,-^- 
Am  demonstrator  ofaoatomy  in  the  Mcdi- 
,aal  College*  -  -.AH  subjects  must  come 
through  my  hand*.  Keep  a  record  of  ail 
awtowical  itstieitwkv  My  attention  was 
celled  to  this  ueoord  at  the  time  of  finding 
these  remeaas 4  found  I  had  all  the  subjects 
andmstoriah)  I  .ought,  to  .hare;,  all  were 
accounted  for.  Examined  the  .  remains, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion,  from  the  re- 
mains tbaauelvesi  that  they  had  never  been 
.sent  to  me o«  to  the  College  for  dissection. 
.  AJ1  subject*  seat  for  disaection  are  injected 
with  fluid,  to  preserve  them  from  decom- 
position. I  use  «  solution  of  arsenious 
acid,  -  or  chloride  of  sine,  with  &  saturated 
solution  of  alum  end  .saltpetre.  Dr.  Web- 
ster has  no  connection  with  the  anatomical 
department.  My  impression  was,  that  the 
person  who  cut  up.  these  •  remains  had  no 
anatomical  knowledge.  The  person  who 
did  it  might  have  seen. a  body  out  up,,  bet 
I  should  doubt  whether  be  ever  took)  a 
knife  in  nil  hand  to  'do  it  -  , 

Dr.  Chab»e»  T.  jAcxeojf,  uoom.  r— 
Here,  given  attention  to  ..chennstry  for 
several  years.  Went  to  the  Medical  Cyl- 
kge  on  Saturday,  the  1st  of  December. 
Went  with  Dr.  Gay.  Dr.  Lewis  was  there, 
and  made  some  preliminary  examinations. 
Dr.  Oay  and  myself  undertook  the  chemi- 
cal part.  There  were  shown  us  the  re- 
mains of  a  human  body.  X  took  some  ob- 
servation of  them  j  there  was  nothing  to 
indicate  that  they  had  been  used  for  she 
purpose  of  dissection.  The  body  indicated 
some  knowledge  of  anatomy  on  the  part  of 
the  person  that  had  divided  it.  There  waa 
no  hacking  about  it ;  the  thigh  and  hips 
were  disarticulated  neatly.  I  heard  the 
testimony  of  Drs.  Gav  and  Stone,  and  coin- 
cided with  them.  Was  acquainted  with 
the  late  Dr.  George  Parkman ;  he  was  very 
frequently  at  my  office:  he  was  a  tall  and 
slender  man,  and  was  otherwise  peculiar. 
Did  not  see  anything  in  the  remains  dissi- 
milar from  Dr.  Parkman.  There  was  no- 
thing differing  from  what  I  should  expect 
in  De.  Parkman,  in  the  muscular  develop- 
ments of  the  lower  parts.  The  flesh  showed 
indications  of  chemical  application. 

[The  report  of  Dr.  Jackson  was  now  read.] 

I,  Charles  T.  Jackson,  being  duly  sworn, 
depoap  as  follows :— I  am,  by  profession,  a 
physician  and  chemist.  On  the  1st  day  of 
December,- 1819, 1  waa  requested  by  James 
.tt.(SlaJw  .to*ccompa»J  Dr.  Martin  Gay  in 
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making  tome  chemical  and  other  examina- 
tionB  at  the  Massachusetts  Medical  College, 
in  the  city  of  Boeton ;  and  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  I  went  with 
Dr.  Gay  to  the  Medical  College,  and  there 
met  Dr.  Winalow  Lewis,  jun.,  and  others, 
with  the  coroner  of  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
and  the  jury  of  inquest.   We  made  a  ge- 
neral examination  on  that  afternoon,  and 
adjourned  until  Sunday  morning,  when  we 
resumed  our  examination,  Dr.  Jeffries 
Wyman  being  associated  with  us,  and  aid- 
ing in  the  examination  of  the  bones  found 
in  the  furnace  of  the  chemical  laboratory  j 
and  also  took  chips  of  wood  on  which  we 
had  been  shown  certain  brown  stains, 
which  were  submitted  to  Dr.  Wyman  to 
examine.    Dr.  F.  8.  Ainsworth  also  as- 
sisted us  in  the  selection  of  fragments  of 
bone  from  the  cinders  of  the  furnace.  The 
bones  found  by  us  were  in  a  mass  of  cin- 
ders and  ashes  which  had  been  removed 
from  the  furnace  by  the  police  officers,  and 
were  placed  in  a  box,  and  had  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  exposed  to  fire.  They 
were  much  broken,  and  were,  in  some  in- 
stances, partially  fused  into  the  cinders. 
We  identified  at  that  time  the  following 
bones:  right  oa  calcis,  right  astragalus, 
tibia,  and  fibula,  phalanges  resembling 
those  of  the  ring  or  middle  finger ;  coro- 
noid  process  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  nume- 
rous fragments  of  a  human  skull ;  a  human 
tooth  with  a  hole  in  it,  appearing  as  if  it 
had  once  been  filled  by  a  dentist's  opera- 
tion ;  three  blocks  of  mineral  teeth,  with 
platinum  rivets  in  one  of  them  entire,  but 
wanting  the  gold  plate  on  which  mineral 
teeth,  are  usually  set.   A  pearl  shirt-button 
was  also  found  in  the  ashes  of  the  furnace, 
and  was  partially  calcined.  Numerous 
little  copper  cups  found  in  one  of  the  la- 
boratory drawers ;  they  did  not  appear  to 
bare  been  burnt.    Many  pieces  of  glass 
were  also  found  among  the  slags  and  cinders 
of  the  furnace.   Masses  of  metal  were  also 
found,  which  proved  by  analysis  to  consist 
of,  in  25  grains :  tinf  18'19 ;  lead,  11*95  = 
24- 14.    Hence,  it  is  evidently  tea-chest 
lead.    The  cinders  of  Che  furnace,  pounded 
and  washed,  yielded  globules  of  gold,  some 
sihrer,  and  a  little  copper.    In  the  portion 
of  slags  and  cinders  worked  by  me,  thirty 
grains  of  gold  were  found.   My  attention 
having  been  called  to  the  state  of  parts  of 
the  human  body  which  Dr.  Lewis  was 
examining,  I  took  portions  of  the  skin  and 
muscles  from  the  thorax,  and  tested  them 
by  reddened  litmus  paper,  and  (bund  those 
parts  strongly  charged  with  alkali.  I  found 
the  discoloured  thigh  also  had  bean  im- 
bued with  alkali,  and  stained  by  the  fr 
I  took  portions. of  skin  from  v~ 
and  thigh,  and  carried  them  to  i 
tory,  and  ascertained  by  chemic 


that  the  alkali  contained  in  them  was 
potash,  mixed  with  a  very  little  sea-salt. 
The  skin  in  several  places  appeared  to  have 
been  corroded  by  the  joint  action  of  potash 
and  heat.  The  thorax  had  singed  hair  on 
it,  showing  the  action  of  fire,  and  probably 
of  flame,  since  the  burning  was  superficial. 
I  found  no  alkali  in  the  interior  of  the 
thighs,  nor  in  the  flesh  beneath  the  skin  of 
the  thorax.  The  muscles  of  the  cut  sur- 
faces at  both  ends  of  the  thorax  were 
strongly  alkaline.  I  observed  that  the 
skin  near  an  opening  near  the  sixth  and 
seventh  ribs  was  quite  tender,  and  the 
edges  of  the  opening  into  the  thorax  were 
corroded,  as  if  by  potash.  I  dissected  out 
the  arteries  and  some  of  the  veins  of  both 
thighs  and  of  the  leg,  and  gave  them  to  Dr. 
Martin  Gay.  I  subsequently  saw  Mr. 
Richard  Crossley  in  my  laboratory,  in  my 
presence,  examine  a  portion  of  one  of  these 
vessels,  with  the  adhering  muscle,  for 
arsenic  and  tine,  and  saw  that  no  trace  of 
those  substances  was  found.  The  spots  on 
the  walls,  floor,  and  furniture  showed  us, 
were  committed  to  Dr.  Jeffries  Wyman, 
who  cut  out  chips  from  them  in  my  pre- 
sence. A  pair  of  slippers  was  submitted 
to  us  by  the  officers,  and  Dr.  Jeffries  Wy- 
man cut  pieces  off"  from  them  in  my  pre-' 
sence,  and  took  them  away  with  him.  Dr. 
Martin  Gay  took  portions  of  the  cinders 
and  metals  for  examination,  and  his  results 
should  be  compared  with  mine,  in  order  to 
ascertain  how  much  gold  was  found  among 
the  cinders.  Chablbb  T.  Jaoksos. 

Attest,  J.  L.  Ajtdbews. 

I  was  instructed  by  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral, on  the  occasion  of  the  presentment  of 
the  Grand  Jury,  to  take  possession  of 
those  articles  found  si  the  Medical  College, 
which  were  left  with  Dr.  Gay.  Went  to 
his  house  and  got  them.  Took  them  to 
Mr.  Crossley.  (Had  made  a  previous  exa- 
mination of  them  with  Dr.  Gay,  and  turned 
them  over  to  him  for  further  examination.) 
Mr.  Crossley  is  in  my  employment,  and 
occupies  a  part  of  my  laboratory.  My  test, 
as  to  whether  there  was  alkali  in  the  body, 
was  satisfactory  to  me.  The  action  of 
potash  on  the  human  body  softens  the  flesh, 
and  dissolves  it  after  a  while ;  and  when 
heat  is  (supplied,  it  dissolves  it  very  rapidly. 
With  suitable  apparatus,  the  time  taken  to 
dissolve  a  human  body  with  potash  would 
depend  upon  circumstances  ;  if  it  were  cut 
up  in  pieces  and  boiled,  the  flesh  would 
dissolve  in  two  or  three  hours.  For  this, 
I  it  •     " "  if  potash  nearly  half  the 

1  ;  and  if  tbr  whole  were 

rery  large  kettle.  To 
•i  ci. I 
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mined  Dr.  Webster's  labomtoVy.  The 
largest  kettle  that  was  there  was  ar  tin 
boiler,  with  a  thick  copper  bottom,  such  as 
is  used  in  boffing  clothes.  If  the  body  was 
cut  tip  in  pieces,  it  would  hare  been  ade- 

rke  to  dissolve  it ;  but  it  would  not  bold 
whole  body,  or  the  thorax.    The  next 
best  substance  to  potash  for  dissolving  a 
body  is  nitric  acid ;  but  potash  is  the  best. 
Nitric  acid  would  require  a  double  portion  ; 
it  would  take  the  whole  weight  of  the  body, 
of  nitric  acid,  to  dissolve  it.   The  effect  of 
it,  when  applied  to  a  body,  would  depend 
entirely  upon  caloric :  if  gently  heated,  it 
would  eive  off  very  little  gas ;  and,  if  boiled, 
s  very  targe  quantity.   The  odour  of  nitric 
acid  is  very  disagreeable,  but  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary that  the  gas  should  be  confined  for 
the  safety  of  the  operator ;  an  open  vessel 
would  do.    I  saw  nothing  large  enough  to 
dissolve  any  considerable  amount  of  mat- 
ter at  a  tune  in  the  laboratory.  There 
were  in  the  laboratory  several  bottles  con- 
taining one  or  two  pounds  each,  or  perhaps 
more,  some  of  nitric  and  some  of  muriatic 
acid,  nearly  full,  on  the  window  near  the 
staircase.   Did  not  examine  all  the  bottles, 
but  think  there  was  not  more  than  ten 
pounds  of  it  altogether.   There  was  on  the 
wall  (which  was  painted  white),  and  on  the 
Btarirease  side  of  it,  drops  of  green  liquid. 
(The  stairs  were  those  leading  from  the 
back  room  in  the  rear  of  the  lecture  room.) 
I  sent  to  my  laboratory  and  got  some  fil- 
tering paper,  which  would  absorb  the  green 
liquid.    Dr.  Gay  took  that  paper  and  ab- 
sorbed some  of  it,  and  carried  it  home  with 
him.    Since  I  received  the  things  that  Dr. 
Gay  had,  I  have  examined  that  paper, 
which  I  recognised  to  be  the  same  paper 
with  the  green  fluid  in  it,  and  found  that 
green  fluid  to  be  nitrate  of  copper.  The 
drops  were  very  abundant  in  quantity,  ex- 
tending all  along  the  stairs,  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  on  the  adjoining  wall.  Was 
satisfied  that  it  was  nitrate  of  copper ; 
think  it  was  spilt  on  the  stairs,  and  did 
not  run  down  from  the  top.    The  drops 
were  more  abundant  at  the  bottom  than  at 
the  top  of  the  stairs.    Nitrate  of  copper 
attracts  moisture  from  the  air,  and  remains 
in  a  liquid  state  a  long  time ;  the  stains 
were  in  a  fluid  state  when  I  was  there. 
Nitrate  of  copper  has  an  astringent  acid 
taste,  like  copper.    With  regard  to  the 
spots  of  blood,  I  was  requested  by  the  Go- 
vernment to  make  an  examination  of  them ; 
but  considering  the  blood  a  more  proper 
subject  for  microscopic  observation,  I 
transferred  the  doty  to  Dr.  Wyman.  Have 
had  no  experience  of  the  effect  of  nitrate  of 
copper  on  blood.    A  pair  of  pantaloons 
was  discovered,  with  spots  of  blood  on 
them.   I  think  it  was  on  Sunday  Dr.  Wy- 
man cut  oat  pieces  from  them.    A  power- 1 


fhl  microscope  is  the  only  tent  to  discover 
small  spots  of  blood.  Slippers  were  also 
found  with  appearances  of  blood  on  them. 
Dr.  Wyman  cat  pieces  ' from  them  abo. 
Several  punch  pieces  of  copper  were  found 
in'  one  of  the  drawers  in  Dr.  Webster's 
laboratory.  Others  were  found,  much 
thinner,  under  the  furnace,  having  upon 
them  nitrate  of  copper,— showing  that  the 
oxide  of  copper  had  probably  been  intro- 
duced into  nitric  acid,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  nitrate  of  copper. 

Grs.  Gold- 

I  found  in  that  given  to  me    .   ,  45^ 

Dr.  Guy  found  47 

And  in  a  piece  brought  to  me  by 
Mr.  John  L.  Andrews,  the  se- 
cretary of  the  coroner's  inquest, 
I  found  81t&» 

Total  .  I7a£fr 

The  market  value  of  this  gold  would  be 
6  dollars  94  cents.  There  is  some  gold 
still  remaining  in  the  blocks  of  teeth. 
Think  I  did  not  extract  aH  the  gold  from 
the  furnace  ;  there  might  have  been  some 
left. 

Mr.  Bcmit. — Is  there  any  change  in  the 
appearance  of  the  bone  by  being  in  fire  in 
connection  with  gold,  giving  any  indication 
of  the  proximity  of  the  gold  to  the  teeth  P 

Dr.  Jackion  [examining  the  bone]. — It 
is  the  Bame  colour  that  we  see  in  the  stag 
where  the  globules  of  gold  are  found— • 
pink  colour  produced  by  oxide  of  gold.  It 
is  on  a  block  of  artificial  teeth.  The  con- 
tents of  the  ash-pit  were  taken  out, — a  part 
of  them  while  I  was  there,  the  remainder 
not.  The  bones  indicated  that  intense  heat 
bad  been  applied.  Anthracite  coal  had 
been  used  at  a  high  temperature.  I  have 
known  the  defendant  for  twenty-five  years  ; 
have  studied  with  him,  and  been  on  terms 
of  communication  with  him.  I  have  no- 
ticed the  knife  [exhibiting  the  sheath- 
knife]  in  Dr.  Webster's  laboratory,  when  I 
studied  in  the  old  Medical  College.  The- 
College  was  .removed  to  Grove  Street  in 
1846.  We  found  whiting  and  fresh  oil 
upon  the  knife,  as  if  there  had  been  an 
attempt  to  clean  it.  This  was  on  Monday 
or  Tuesday.  One  of  the  officers  called  my 
attention  to  it.  I  scraped  it  off,  carried  it 
home,  and  analysed  it.  The  whiting  was 
not  dry,  but  moist,  and  soft  as  putty.  I 
did  not  notice  the  handle.  Dr.  Parkman 
was  about  my  height,  which  was  five  feet 
and  eleven  inches. 

Oow-  examined  ton . — The  back,  one  side, 
and  the  two  ends  of  the  remains,  were 
covered  with  potash,  bnt  no  other  part  of 
the  thorax.  The  thigh-bone  was  smoked, 
and  the  skin*  wu  softened,  as  if  by  potash 
andh**.   »tl«be^hrfbeen separate 
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bom  the  Uv  l  think  they  could  Jam 
bean  dissolved  m  half  a  day.  There  was 
nothing -at  all  in  the  largo  boiler  I  men- 
tioned eeeara,  when  I  aaw  it  I  suppose 
the  whiting  had  been  aaed  in  cleaning  the 
Imifo-handk  Tried  the  effects  of  nitrate 
of  oopper  -am  wood,  and  it  produced  the 
same  stains  that  we  saw  on  the  stair-oaae. 
f  Here  a  piece  .of  wood,  with  the  above 
stains  on  it,  was  ahewn  to  the  Court.] 

Bjghabd  Csoaaunr,  ivm. — Have  given 
Attention  to  chemistry  for  thirteen  jean. 
Have  examined  the  blood-vessels,  at  the 
request  of  Dr.  Gay,  tofSscertain  whether 
they  wave,  as  usual,  injected  with  arsenic 
acid  and  chloride  of  zinc,  and  found  neither 
of  these  substances  present.  These  are  the 
injecting  substanose  used  at  the  Medical 
College.  I  coincide  with  Dr.  Jackson  in 
bis  opinion  about  the  nitrate  of  copper. 

Dr.  Nathak  C.  Kbbf,  swar*. —  Hare 
been  in  the  practice  of  dentistry  for  thirty 
years.  Give  attention  both  to  natural  and 
artificial  teeth.  Knew  Dr.  George  Park- 
man  as  early  as  1822.  When  I  was  a  stu- 
dent to  Dr.  John  Randal,  Dr.  Parkman 
was  frequently  there ;  and  on  one  occasion 
was  quite  sick,  and  Dr.  Randal  attended 
him.  When  he  recovered  he  was  at  Dr. 
Randal's  very  frequently,  and  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  him.  at  that  time.  As  early, 
I  think,  as  1826,  he  employed  me  as  his 
family  dentist  j  and  smoe  that  time,  when- 
ever he  needed  amhrtanoc,  I  have  been  the 
person  on  whom  he  called.  Was  shown 
the  block  of  mineral  teeth  by  Dr.  Lewis. 
This  was  on  my  arrival  from  Springfield  in 
the  cars,  the  Monday  after  Thanksgiving, 
about  one  or  two  o'clock.  I  recognised 
them  as  the  teeth  I  had  made  for  Dr.  Park- 
man  in  1846.  Dr.  Parkman's  mouth  was 
a  very  peculiar  mouth  in  many  respects ; 
differing  in  the  relation  that  existed  be- 
tween toe  upper  and  lower  jaw  so  pecu- 
liarly, that  the  impression  left  upon  my 
mind  was  rery  distinct.  I  remember 
the  peculiarity  of  the  lower  jaw  with 
great  exactness.  The  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  teeth  being  ordered  were 
somewhat  peculiar.  The  first  question 
asked  by  Dr.  Parkman,  when  the  teeth 
were  ordered,  was,  "  How  long  will  it 
take  to  make  them  P"  I  took  the  liberty 
to  ask  why  he  was  so  particular  to  know. 
He  told  me  that  the  Medical  College  was 
to  be  opened,  and  that  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  be  there,  and  perhaps  to  speak  ;  and 
he  wanted  them  by  that  time,  or  else  he 
did  not  want  them  at  all.  That  time  was 
a  very  short  one.  The  peoubanty  of  the 
mouth  made  it  a  ease  requiring  as  mueh 
skill  as  could  be  used.  I  began  to  do- it  as 
soon  aa  possible  >  gave  a  huge  part  of  my 
attention  to  it  from  day  to  day.  In  con- 
I  these  iirauinetapces,  and  th» 


shortness  of  the  tuna,  and  the  close  appli- 
cation I  gave  to  it,  I  remember,  very  dis- 
tinctly what  was  done,  more  than  kt  ordi- 
nary oases.  I  proceeded  in  my  usual  mode 
to  take  tbs  irapseasion.  The  first  step  was, 
to  take  an  exact  facsimile  of  each  jaw  with 
wax,  metal,  liquid  plaster,  &a.  A  plate 
was  made  from  that  j  and  the  next  step 
was,  of  oo use,  to  ascertain  the  relation 
between  the  upper  and  the  lower  jaw.  A 
model  of  the  lower  jaw  was  made  from  an 
impression  taken  with  wax,  while  in  a 

I>lastio  state:  and  by  means  of  tins  the 
over  plate  was  .fitted.  The  uj 
was  fitted  in  the  same  manner, 
exhibited  the  original  plates,  wl 
to  the  models.]  These  plates  were  made 
before  the  gold  plates,  to  ascertain  if  there 
were  any  defect  in  the  models.  Whan  the 
plates  were  fitted  to  bis  mouth,  I  requested 
him  to  close  it  until  I  satisfied  myself  as  to 
the  aui  table  distance.  A  great  irregularity 
on  the  left  side  of  the  lower  jaw  of  Dr. 
Parkman  gave  me  great  trouble  in  getting 
this  up.  Each  set  of  teeth  was  made  in 
three  mocks,  and  then  joined  to  tho  gold 
plate.  There  were  spiral  springs  that  con- 
nected the  two  sets  of  teeth,  to.  enable  the 
patient  to  open  his  mouth  and  close  it 
with  less  danger  of  the  teeth  being  dis- 
placed, as  they  would  have  been  without 
the  springs.  Then  was  an  accident  which 
injured  one  of  the  teeth  in  the  front  block, 
and  delayed  the  finishing  of  them  until 
near  the  end  of  the  night  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  Medical  College.  My  assistant 
was  Dr.  Noble.  When  I  next  saw  Dr. 
Parkman,  he  said  that  he  did  not  feel  that 
he  had  room  for  bis  tongue.  In  order  to 
obviate  that  difficulty,  I  ground  the  block 
of  the  lower  jaw  on  the  inside,  to  make  it 
lighter,  and  furnish  more  room  for  the 
tongue.  This  grinding,  at  that  time,  was 
not  accomplished  with  so  much  ease.  The 
teeth  being  on  the  piste,  we  could  not  grind 
on  a  huge  wheeL  We  had  to  grind  on  a 
very  small  wheel  This  grinding  removed 
the  pink  colour  that  represented  the  gums, 
and  also  the  enamel  from  the  inside  of  the 
lower  teeth.  The  beauty  of  it  was  defaced 
by  this  grinding.  The  shape  left  by  the 
grinding  was  very  peculiar,  because  of  its 
being  ground  on  a  small  wheel,  smaller 
than  itself.  I  saw  Dr.  Parkman  frequently. 
The  last  time  I  saw  him  was,  as  near  as  I 
can  remember,  about  two  weeks  previous 
to  bis  disappearance.  He  called  late  in  the 
evening,  about  ten  o'clock.  It  so  happened 
that,  not  being  very  well,  I  bad  retired  for 
the  night.  The  person  who  went  to  the 
door,  seeing  Dr..  Parkman,  asked  him  in, 
and  went  «p  and  told,  ma  .that  it  was  he. 
I  sent  word  to,  turn  Ahat  I  would  come 
down  as  soon  aa  t  WnW*.  #W.*°W  me  bis 
trouble.   1  took  hit. 
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lower,  OTamiwxi  them,  and  -pat  tm  b  tw» 
gpring. .  He  staid  about  half  art  hour,  when 
J»  was  ready  to  go  home.  I  had  no  mora 
professional  intenxmrto  wdtav  him  -  aft  alL 
I  vent  into  the  «ountoy  to  paaa-  Thanks- 
giving  at  Loagmeadow,"  aatd  returned  oh 
the  Monday  movmng  after ■  ThsasksgiTkrg. 
Arrived  home,  I  «m  told  that  Dro  Lewss 
wanted  to  MM  me  j  end  he  presented  'me 
with  these  remains  of  mineral  teeth  {ahow< 
ing  them],  with  the :  request  that  I  would 
examine  them.  Ota  looking1  at  them  I  re- 
cognised them  to  be  the  same  teeth  I  had 
made  for  Dr.  FsrtabaO.  <  Tht  most  of  the 
upper  portion  that  remained  was  the  block 
belonging  to  the  left  side  of  the  lower  jaw. 
Several  other  parts  had  been  Terr  much 
injured  by  fire.  I  pspceeded  to  look  for 
the  mould'  upon '  Wrack  these1  teeth  were 
made,  put  the  metal  upon  its  proper  place, 
and  it  fitted  exactly.  There  is  sufficient 
left  of  these  blocks  to  identify  the  place 
where  they  belonged.  There  is  no  mis- 
take. [He  then  showed  the  mould  and 
remains  of  teeth,  Ac.]  All  the  pieces  hav- 
ing  been  found,  there  were  fire  pieces, 
which  fitted  to  their  exact  places.  The 
only  piece  that  could  not  be  identified 
might  or  might  not  hare  been  right;  but 
it  was  supposed  to  be  right,  as  there  was 
no  reason  that  it  should  not  be  so.  [The 
blocks  of  teeth,  Ac.  were  here  shown  to  the 

Jury  by  the  witness,  and  afterwards  to  the 
fudges .  During  the  progress  of  Dr.  Keep's 
testimony,  the  Court  and  the  witnesses 
were  affected  even  to  tears,  and  Dr.  Keep, 
particularly,  was  overcome  with  emotion.] 
I  found  imbedded,  more  or  leas,  with  these 
mineral  teeth,  some  very  minute  portions 
of  gold,  which  is  termed  cancellated,  being 
peculiar  to  the  jaw-bone.  I  saw  the  teeth 
in  the  doctor's  head  the  last  time  I  saw 
him,  in  conversing  with  him.  The  pre- 
sumption is  very  strong  that  these  teeth 
were  put  in  the  fire  in  the  head.  Such  is 
the  nature  of  these  mineral  teeth,  that, 
especially  if  they  have  been  worn,  they 
absorb  small  particles  of  water ;  when  sud- 
denly heated,  the  surface  becomes  closed, 
and  the  water  becomes  steam,  and  there 
would  be  a  report,  with  an  explosion.  I 
have  known  such  explosions  to  take  place 
on  heating  teeth  that  have  been  worn ;  and 
when  they  have  been  worn  recently,  the 
explosion  is  always  sure  to  take  place  if 
heated  rapidly.  If,  while  in  the  head,  they 
were  put  into  the  fire,  only  a  small  portion 
would  be  exposed  to  the  heat ;  and  as  the 
temperature  would  be  raised  so  gradually, 
the  water  would  have  time  to  escape ;  and 
this  accounts,  in  my  mind,  for  the  teeth 
not  being  cracked,  excepting  the  front  teeth, 
which  would  have  been  most  exposed.  I 
have  found  fused  into  the  remains  of  teeth 
portions  of  the  natural  jaw.    All  these 


teeth  were  exhibited  to  me  at  the  tamtf 
time. 

OroM-mritinktim. — My  first  imprs*- 
■ion,  on  seeing  the  tseth  shown  me  by  Dr." 
Lewis;  was  of  the  cwcumstances  which  1 
have  related.  Do  not  think  I'  have  btMB 
burnishing  up  my  recollection  sinee  they 
were  shown1  nw.  -Knew  them  for  rayseit 
without  examining  the  mould ;  but  I  did 
examine  them  with  the  mould.  The  mould 
of  Dr.  Parkrhssn  was  preserved,  as  moulds 
usually  aire,  '  for  future  use  in  case  of  acci- 
dent to  the  teeth.  I  heard  of  Dr.  Park- 
man  being  misejng  before  I  went  into  the 
country.  First  time  I  beard  of  his  being 
missing  was  the  first  night  it  was  adver- 
tised in  the  papers. 

Dr.  Lmtxb  Nobi*,  mem.— -I  was  ad 
assistant  of  Dr.  Keep,  in  1846,  and  re- 
mained in  bis  service  Until  Am  now 
pursuing  my  studies  in  Baltimore;  am- at 
student  at  &xe  Baltimore  College.  Recollect 
working  upoe  teeth  for  Dr.  Parkman  ;  it 
was  in  the  autumn  of  1846.   [Here  he  was 
shown  the  mould  of  Dr. '  Penman's  teeth, 
and  recognised  his1  handwriting   or?  it.} 
Yes,  this  is  my  handwriting—"  Dr.  Park* 
man,  in  October,  1846."   I  did  recognise 
these  teeth.   Was  called  to  tike  Attorney- 
General's  room ;  the  blocks  were  brought 
in  under  seal,  and  there  Z  examined  them. 
They  were  delivered  to  me  for  safe  keeping, 
and  I  have  kept  them  in  my  pocket  since, 
until  they  were  called  for  to-day.  The  oir- 
eumstanoes  accompanying  my  recognition 
of  them  were,  in  the  first  place,  the  general 
thade  of  the  block,  which  was  the  same  that 
I  remember  to  have  worked  upon  for  Dr. 
Parkman.    Also  I  found  on  the  inside  a 
surface  which  appeared  to  be  ground.  At 
the  moment  I  saw  it,  I  recollected  that  this 
block  of  Dr,  Parfcraan'r  teeth  had  been 
ground  in  the  same  way ;  that  I  saw  Dr. 
Keep  grind  them.   It  was  after  the  doctor 
had  worn  them,  after  he  had  -beau  to  the 
Medical  College  with  them,  that  he  said  his 
tongue  was  incommoded.    I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  blocks  were  Dr. 
Parkman' s  teeth,  and  no  reason  to  believe 
that  they  were  not ;  have  as  good  reason  to 
believe  it  as  any  other  fact.   1  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  they  were  the  blocks 
I  worked  upon  for  Dr.  Parkman.  We 
were  obliged  to  be  very  prompt  in  making 
the  teeth  to  the  time  of  an  appointment  by 
Dr.  Parkman.   They  had  to  bs  ready  at  the 
time,  because  Dr.  Parkman  was  sure  to  be 
there  at  the  very  moment  he  appointed. 
The  time  of  the  appointment  of  their  being 
finished  was  when  he  wished  to  attend  a 
meeting  at  the  Medical  College.    An  acci- 
dent which  occurred  in  blocking  spoiled  a 
part  of  the  front  block ;  it  occasioned  the 
necessity  of  remaking  it,  which  of  course 
caused  delay,  so  that  we  had  to 
Digitized  by 
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ter  that  I  worked  upon  them  almost  aD 
light.  We  (got:  them  flushed  just  m  time 
or  Dr.  Parkman  to  go  over  to  the  College 
ritli  them.  X  went  myself,  in  order  thai  I 
aight  aee,  when  the  doctor  had  occasion  to 
peek,  bow  weH  he  used  them.  .Think.it 
rae  in  the  early  part  of  November  that  the 
dedical  College,  m  opened.  I  mbher 
hink  he  did  not  speak:  merely,  when 
omplimented  lor  his  generosity  by  Gover- 
tor  Everiit,  he  acknowledged  to  with  a 
ow  ]  yet*  I  am  not  confident  bout  what  he 
aid  a  few  wards.  I  understood  tint  he 
lad  been  liberal  in  a  donation,  by  famish- 
ug  the  ground,  Ac.  The  Medical  College 
vas  opened  in  the  early  part  of  November, 
t  waa  in  the  early  part  of  my  studies  that 
worked  on  Dr.  Packman's  teeth ;  I  began 
bout  the  Uth  of  September.  We  first 
ake  the  impression  in  wax.  I  made  the 
ooulds  of  these  teeth  in  the  wood,  and  made 
he  metal  oasts.  Could  not  tell  precisely  how 
ouch  time  was  spent  on  them:  it  must  hare 
teen  quite  a  number  of  days.  Hare  put 
docks  of  teeth  into  the  fire,  to  see  hew 
eadily  they  would  crack,  and  I  hare  never 
jiown  them  not  to  ©rack  j  they  may  be 
tested  up  gradually  and  cooled  with  per- 
act  safety.  .  Coincide,  with  Dr.  Keep  as 
o  his  opinion.  Some  time  after  the  fitting 
f  the  teetijh-efeout  a  year,  I  think— .an  ac- 
ident  happened  to  them ;  they  bent  to- 
other, and  they  had  to  be  re-annealed  to 
he  pattern.  I  had  to  heat  them  for  this 
•urpoee,  and  the  mark  of  the  blow-pipe 
till  remains. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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IXFLAXVATIOir  AKD  ABSCESS  OF  THX 
UTBRime  AFTKHDASBS. 

Sib, — Since  the  publication  in  your  valu- 
ble  weekly  journal  of  my  paper  on  "  Inflam- 
nation  and  Abscess  of  the  Uterine  Appen- 
lagcj,"  my  attention  has  been  directed  to 
ome  very  interesting  cases  which  appeared 
ii  the  Iransactions  of  the  Provincial  Me- 
lical  and  Surgical  Association  for  1841, 
•ontributed  by  Mr.  Wainwright,  of  Liver- 
>ool.  Although,  in  the  remarks  accom- 
wnying  them,  the  writer  considered  any 
(bservations  he  could  make  "  must  necee- 
arily  be  of  a  speculative  character,"  yet, 
is  he  apprehended  that  such  "cases  have 
isually  been  regarded  as  examples  of  either 
>sons  abscess,  or  some  other  disease  of  this 
•egion  already  brought  under,  the  notice  of 
he  profession,"  ana  published  them  merely 
'  in  the  .tope,'  that  t gome  at  tent  iop  pay  £0 


attracted  to  the  i  subjects"  I  think  that,  al- 
though-he  tailed  in  developing  the  subject,' 
and  that  Doborty  in  1842,  Churchill  id 
1845V  and  otAor*  subsequently,  hare  been 
more  successful  j  yet  he  having,  of  British 
writers,,  bean,  «■  I  believe,  the  first  to  call 
professional  attention  thereto,  is  in  my 
opinion  deserving  of  -honourable  notice  i 
and  I  accordingly  regret  I  did  not  see  that 
volume  of  the  Transactions  before. 

lam 

Your  obedient  servant, 

M.  Jeknbttb, 
Surgeon  to  the  Birkenhead  Hospital. 
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BriDBMIOLOaiCAi  SOCIKTY. 

Dr.  Babing ton's  Speech,  made  when  he 
proposed  the  Ertabllehment  of  the  Epi- 
demiological Society  at  the  General 
Meeting  held  at  the  Hanover  Square 
Rooms  on  the  SO/A  of  July,  1850. 

I  rssi.  that  I  should  best  consult  the  in- 
terest of  the  Society  which  we  have  met  to 
form  this  evening,  if,  after  the  excellent, 
the  admirable  speech  whioh  has  just  been 
delivered  by  hia  lordship,  I  were  simply  to 
read  the  motion  placed  in  my  hands,  and 
say  nothing ;  but  I  have  undertaken  a  task, 
and,  in  justice  to  myself,  I  must  go  through 
with  it. 

Gentlemen— Before  I  proceed  further  I 
wish  to  make  one  observation.  It  has  been 
said  and  believed  by  some  that  I  am  the 
founder  of  this  Society.  Certain  expres- 
sions in  some  of  the  medical  journals  hare 
given  rise  to  this  impression.  I  wish  to 
set  myself  right  with  the  public  on  this 
head.  I  have  no  claim  to  be  considered  as 
the  founder  of  this  body :  that  merit  be- 
longs to  our  worthy  Secretary,  Mr.  Tucker. 

In  common  with  others,  when  he  called 
upon  me  I  responded  to  his  call,  and  was 
anxious  to  aid,  as  much  as  in  me  lay,  to 
forward  the  views  of  such  a  valuable  insti- 
tution. I  think  no  better  time  than  the 
present  could  have  been  chosen  for  the 
formation  of  this  Society.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  some  tew  sporadic  cases,  we  are 
at  present  free  from  cholera,  or  any  other 

X'  lemic — free  from  that  fearful  proximity 
oh  is  so  apt  to  disturb  our  powers  of 
reflection. 

Physical  science,  too,  has  made  remark* 
able  progress  within  the  last  half  century ; 
so  that  we  can  approach  the  investigation 
,of  epidemic  diseases,  as  it  were,  un  der  new 
cfrcumstftucea...  Animal  obennstry  if  a  new 

^K*fc.^.H9  ******* 
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known.  Meteorology,  too,  is  quite  a  new 
science.  The  nMcrosoopa,  also,  haa  done 
wonders ;  and  such  are  the  impreveavwiU 
in  ito  construction,  that  its  powers  may  be 
said  to  have  only  lately  been  developed : 
white  physiology,  .human  and  comparative, 
has  made  most  astonishing  progress.  This, 
then,  is  the  time  for  the  establishment  of 
such  a  Society  as  oars ;  for,  with  these  now 
instrument*  to  aid  our  researches,  we  eaa 
hardly  foil  to  add  to  our  knowledge. 

Gentlemen — It  has  been  said, and  by  clever 
men  too,  that  great  discoveries  are  not  to 
be  made  by  bodies  of  even  the  most  scien- 
tific men  ;  that  they  do  not  result  from  the 
combined  effort*  of  many,  but  that  they 
rather  spring  from  the  genius  of  single  la- 
bourers, who  foal  themselves  called  by  the 
force  of  enthusiasm  to  the  work,  or  by  their 
peculiar  circumstances  are  led  to  concentrate 
some  thoughts  upon  particular  subjects ; 
that  the  formation,  therefore,  of  a  Society 
such  as  this  is  superfluous,  seeing  that  in- 
dividuals will  of  themselves  come  forth  and 
elucidate  those  matters  for  the  investigation 
of  which  it  is  formed.  • 

This  is  partially  true,  but  not  wholly  so. 
There  are  investigations  which  it  requires 
the  combined  efforts  of  many  to  make  on  a 
sufficiently  grand  scale  to  be  useful  Be- 
sides, we  do  not  purpose  to  interfere  with 
individual  exertions,  out  rather  to  aid  them, 
by  placing  materials  at  their  disposal,  such 
as  books  and  instruments, — by  publishing 
their  productions,  and  by  making  them 
acquainted  with  the  scientific  researches  of 
men  of  other  countries. 

Granting  that  individuals  for  the  most 
part  make  discoveries,  societies  arrange 
them,  and  render  them  practically  useful. 
The  advantages  of  combination  are  almost 
too  well  known  to  need  illustration.  Take, 
for  example,  the  variation  of  the  com- 
pass, a  knowledge  ef  which  is  so  essential 
to  safe  navigation.  How  could  it  have  been 
determined  but  by  the  combined  observa- 
tions of  many  simultaneously  made  ?  Take, 
again,  the  theory  of  storms:  CoL  Bead 
oould  never  have  demonstrated  the  truth 
of  this  had  it  not  been  for  the  information 
and  assistance  afforded  by  numerous  ob- 
servers stationed  in  all  parts  of  a  great 
circle  on  the  ocean,  and  simultaneously  re- 
cording physical  facts. 

Gentlemen— We  have  a  lane  subject  be- 
fore us  in  the  investigation  of  the  causes  of 
epidemics,  and  especially  difficult  is  that 
branch  of  it  which  relates  to  contagion.  If 
we  pronounce  an  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
doctrine  of  non-contagion,  and  that  opinion 
be  correct,  we  are  enabled  at  once  to  take 
off  the  fetters  of  commerce  imposed  by 
quarantine,  and  thus  to  grant  a  great  boon 
to  mankind ;  hot  if  that  opinion  be  erro- 
neous, how  fearful  is  our  responsibility  in 


so  doing!  We  admit  the  seeds  ef  death 
into  the  heart  ef  populous  eitssa,  and  the 
moot  awful  results — the  destruction  of  my- 
riads of  human  beings— may  fotiew. 

This,  then,  is  a  momentoew  question,  and 
one  about  which  there  is  •  vaet  differ eueo 
of  opinion  among  medical  men ;  and  it 
will  be  for  as,  aided  by  the  new  fight  ef 
science,  to  elicit  the  truth  from  the  conflict- 
ing testimony  submitted  to  oar  judgment. 
One  gentleman  to  whom  I  wrote,  request- 
ing htm  to  join  our  Society,  felt  so  strongly 
on  this  very  q  auction  that  he  declined  doing 
so, — on  the  sole  ground  that  it  would  engross 
all  our  attention,  yet  without  any  hope  thai- 
it  would  after  afl  be  settled.  We  musty 
therefore,  be  cautious,  being  thus  warned, 
not  to  suffer- it  to  claim  more  than  ito  due 
share  of  our  labours. 

There  is  another  almost  equally  impor- 
tant question, — that  of  the  incubation  of 
diseases,— of  how  long,  for  instance,  scarlet 
fever  remains  in  the  affected  before  it  makes 
its  outward  appearance:  again,  as  con- 
nected with  this  subject,  how  long  a  habi- 
tation where  such  disease  has  prevailed 
remain*  capable  of  imparting  it  to  new- 
comers.  W  or©  I  called  upon  to  answer 
such  a  question  in  the  case  of  scarlet  fever, 
I  really  could  not  speak  with  anything  like 
certainty.  Others  mar  no  doubt  have 
much  more  experience  than  myself  in  this 
matter ;  bat  I  candidly  own  that  I  could 
not  determine  the  point,  within  the 
wide  Emits  of  a  month  or  two. 

Then,  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
epidemic  diseases,  we  have  a  wide  field 
open  to  us.  If  we  instance  cholera,  we 
know  that  a  vast  amount  of  thought  has 
been  expended  upon  the  subject ;  but  still 
we  have  no  leading  principle, — no  guiding 
circumstances,  —  no  collection  of  facts 
sufficiently  ascertained  to  enable  us  to- 
come  to  any  safe  and  certain  conclusion. 

It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that 
wb  never  shall  do  so.  There  was  a  time 
when  it  was  a  question  quite  unsettled 
whether  bleeding  in  yellow  fever  was  bene- 
ficial or  otherwise.  It  is  now  determined, 
from  the  testimony  borne  by  a  vast  collec- 
tion of  facts,  that  bleeding  is  fatal  in  that 
disease.  There  is  not  a  recent  book  that 
you  can  take  up  on  the  subject  in  which 
you  do  not  find  it  condemned.  And  how 
was  this  question  set  at  rest  f — Why,  by 
individual  medical  men  carefully  marking 
the  results  of  bleeding  in.  numerous  cases, 
aad  comparing  their  observations.  Bad 
we  bat  •  single  fact  in  the  treatment  of 
cholera  as  certain  as  this,  it  would  be  inte- 
resting and  valuable ;  but  we  cannot  affirm 
that  even  this  is  the  case. 

The  learned  Doctor  than  dwelt  upon  the 
necessity  of  the  Society  having  ample  funds 
a(  ito  dnpossl,  in  order  to  enabteie  to  make 
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mc-uiriee  in  aD  parts  of  the  world,  to  org*-* 
■  xose  eoientiflo  investigatric  ns  in  different  <fe- 
.  pejimenteaod  in  vanouB  parte  of  the  globe, 
and  to  giro  publicity  to  tha  results  of  its 
manifold  labours. 

One  good  at  least  (continued  the  Doctor) 
must  arias  from  ear  exertions  wader  any 
circumstancee — namely,  that  the  pnbhc  will 
feel  that  the  medical  profession  are  not 
apathetic,  but  actively  employed  in  using 
their  beat  exertions  *»r  the  benefit  of  their- 
'  fellow  men. 

I  may  mention,  before  I  ait  down,  that  it 
as  proposed  to  fix  the  annual  subscription 
at  one  guinea.  Of  course  it  is  not  intended 
'  to  Knit  members  to  that  sura.  If  the  laity 
who  may  not  be  able  to  assist  in  any  other 
way  feel  inclined  to  increase  that  amount 
to  any  extent  which  their  means,  and  the 
great  objects  to  be  accomplished,  may  war- 
rant, we  shall  feel  most  grateful  for  soeh 
aid. 

The  Doctor  concluded  by  moving  the  first 
resolution. 

TBimon  op  bt.  AsnaEWB— nanucAij 
kxamihatiojt  PAPaaa,  apodst  i860. 

Fint  Examination. 

1.  Explain  shortly  the  nature  of  chemi- 
cal affinity,  and  give  two  or  more  examples. 

2.  Iu  what  manner  is  phosphorus  usually 
obtained,  and  what  compounds  does  it  form 
with  oxygen  ? 

3.  Explain  the  nature  of  the  change  ef- 
fected upon  sugar  during  the  vinous  fer- 
mentation. 

4.  Give  one  of  the  usual  processes  for 
the  preparation  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

5.  Classify  the  most  important  mineral 
waters  according  to  then-  composition, 
giving  one  or  two  examples  of  each  va- 
riety. Describe  briefly  their  actions  and 
uses. 

6.  Mention  the  effects,  uses',  and  mode 
of  administration  of  ejaterium,  strychnia, 
monkshood,  aconite  [aconita,  Ph.  EdJ], 
gallic  acid,  nitrate  of  suver,  the  iodides  of 
mercury,  and  the  arsenious  solution  of  the 
British  Pharmacopoeias. 

7.  What  is  copaiva?  Describe  its  ac- 
tions and  uses.  Write  (without  using  ab- 
breviations) a  Latin  prescription  suitable 
for  an  ordinary  case  of  gonorrhoea,  and 
containing  copaiva  and  spirit  of  nitrous 
ether. 

Te  ew  tramdaied  jut*  Knjiitk. 

gonorum  immense  varietes  eeti  qmppe 
quorum  vol  leviesama)  natation es  et  oon- 
junotionee  ab  acuta  et  deote  aare  pereipi- 
antur.  Insignia  quocrue  eoram  vis  est  in 
animum  hominis,  et  ideo  in  corpus.  Varioe 
enirataffeotue,  tristee  inaprimis  et  hstoe,  in- 
spirant »  ssusnque  bOnmnm  ex  hoc  inex- 
fcausto  fente  purse  at  suavisahna*  velue- 


tfctea  haurfcnfl.  Auris  vero,  'que  voeator 
musics,  non  omnibus  datur;  oujns  rei 
ratio  haetenus  latet.  Nullo  modo  pendet 
ab  aeutiore  vol  obtusion  anditu.  Serai- 
surdi  nonnunquam  musics?  satis  periti  sunt 
et  amajtttissimi,  qua  bene  audientee  parnm 
scepe  fhrantur :  et  vir,  audita  integro  ma- 
nente,  anrem  snam  musieam,  quam  exhniam 
habebat,  subito  et  sine  note  cause  araisit. 
Neqoe  ratio  uOa  eat  cm*  defectum  tsJwm 
imequali  per  bmas  sores  auditui  impute- 
mus.  Facultaa  ipsa  Naturae  donum  est,  nullo 
studio  acquirenda :  cultu  vero  et  usu,  non 
sec  us  ac  reliqme  hominis  fhenltatee,  nnrum 
in  modum  acuitur  et  roboratur.  Anditas 
fere  omnium  sensuum  sespissime  vitiatm* : 
quod  profecto  nil  minim  ;  scilicet,  quia  or- 
gan um  ha  bet  deliaatiseimum,  et  ex  plurimis 
et  valde  minutis  partibus  oompositum. 

Assess!  BxaminnHam. 

L  Give  a  classification  of  the  different 
kinds  of  food,  stating  the  uses  of  each  class 
in  the  animal  economy.  What  do  you  con- 
eider  to  be  the  quantity  of  solid  food"  ne- 
cessary for  a  healthy  adult?  Give  the 
symptoms,  and  appearances  after  death,  in 
cases  of  starvation. 

5.  Describe  the  course  of  the  left  sub- 
clavian artery,  mentioning  its  most  honor- 
tant  connections,  and  the  branches  which 
it  gives  off. 

9.  Describe  briefly  the  anatomy  of  the 
pneumogastrio  nerve,  pointing  out  the  dif- 
ference of  its  course  on  the  right  and  left 
side.  Mention  the  most  important  func- 
tions of  this  nerve,  and  name  some  of  the 
diseases  or  morbid  conditions  of  the  sys- 
tem in  which  you  suppose  it  to  be  in- 
volved. 

4.  Describe  the  duodenum,  the  nature 
of  the  secretions  which  are  poured  into 
it,  and  their  influence  in  the  process  of 
digestion. 

6.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  physieal  and 
chemical  characters  of  healthy  urine,  men- 
tioning the  average  amount  of  urea  and 
uno  acid  excreted  in  twenty-four  hours. 
What  effect  is  produced  on  the  urine  by 
the  administration  of  benzoic  acid? 

0.  Mention  the  peculiarities  of  the  festal 
circulation.  State  what  you  conceive  to  be 
the  principal  office  of  the  placenta.  De- 
scribe the  nature  and  causes  of  the  sounds 
winch  are  heard  on  auscultating  the  uterine 
region  during  pregnancy. 

Third  MammtmmHm 

1.  Describe  the  different  modes  of  death, 
mentioning  their  symptoms  and  some  of 
the  diseases  in  which  they  respectively  oc- 
cur. Whs*  are  the  most  frequent  causes 
of  sudden  death? 

2.  Give  a  description  of  the  paioiysm 
in  hysteria,  and  contrast  it  with  tax*  in 
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epilepsy.  Mention  the  diseases  most  com- 
monly simulated  by  hysteria,  and  show  how 
the  true  nature  of  these  eases  may  be  de- 
tected. Give  a  sketch  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  treatment,,  both  during  the  nys- 
terioal  paroxysm  and  in  the  interval. 

3.  Describe  the  erganio  causes  and  the 
treatment  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage. 

4.  Describe  the  causes,  symptoms,  and 
treatment  of  abscess  of  the  liver ;  and  men- 
tion some  of  the  courses  which  the  pus 
may  take. 

5.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  causes,  symp- 
toms, and  treatment  of  erysipelas  of  the 
face  and  head.  Mention  the  different  ways 
in  which  it  may  prove  fatal 

6.  What  are  the  causes,  symptoms,  and 
treatment  of  stricture  of  the  rectum? 

7.  Mention  briefly  the  symptoms  and 
treatment  of  secondary  syphilis. 

8.  Describe  the  symptoms  of  abortion, 
and  the  treatment  of  them. 

QUEEN'S  COLLEGE,  BIRMINGHAM. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Go- 
vernors of  this  College,  the  following  report 
was  read  on  the  medical  department : — 

"The  Council  have  the  satisfaction  of 
witnessing,  from  year  to  year,  the  entrance 
upon  life  of  the  students  who  have  received 
their  education  in  this  department  of  the 
College  ;  and  they  are  now  able  thankfully 
to  point  to  many  in  extensive  and  lucrative 
practice,  and  holding  public  appointment*, 
who  were  formerly  students  in  this  depart- 
ment. During  the  present  year,  Mr.  P.  H. 
Bird,  who  quitted  the  College  in  the  year 
1847,  has  obtained  the  Jaokaonian  Prize, 
awarded  by  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
open  to  all  its  members,  for  bis  Essay  on 
the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Erysipelas. 
The  Council  hope  that  this  success  augurs 
for  that  gentleman  a  distinguished  profes- 
sional course.  The  Gold  Medals  on  Dr. 
Warneford's  foundations  were  adjudged,  in 
October  last,  to  —  Stead  and  —  Mills,  for 
their  Essays  on  the  Brain.  On  the  same 
occasion  gentlemen  received  medals  and 
prizes  in  the  classes — Materia  Medics,  Bo- 
tany, Chemistry,  Medicine,  Midwifery,  Sur- 
gery, Anatomy,  Forensic  Medicine,  Ac.  &c. 

"  The  number  of  resident  students  in  the 
College  in  Paradise  Street  has  been  greater 
during  the  present  than  any  former  year. 
The  number  of  out-students  is  also  satis- 
factory. 

"The  professors  and  tutors  have  de- 
livered to  the  Council  satisfactory  report* 
of  the  conduct  and  progress  of  the  students 
in  their  several  classes.  The  Theological 
Lecture,  endowed  by  Dr.  Wameford,  Ma 
been,  delivered  during  the.  present  year  by 
the  warden,  who  reports  favourably,  of  the 
attendance  and,  improvement,  o£  the  stu- 
dents." 


L         THE  CHOLERA  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

The  cholera  is  still  prevalent  in  various 
part*  of  Germany,  especially  in  the  Austrian 
empire.  At  Lubeok,  from  the  17th  of  July 
to  the  34th  of  August,  there  were  918  cases 
and  461  deaths.  In  1882,  the  deaths  from 
cholera  in  this  city  were  800 ;  and  in  1848, 
from  the  18th  of  September  to  the  30th  of 
November,  there  were  575  cases  and  801 
deaths.  At  Mahno,  in  Sweden,  the  disease 
is  also  very  prevalent.  There  were  more 
than  300  oases  in  lets  than  a  month ;  and 
about  one-fourth  proved  fatal. 

Accounts  of  the  13th  of  August  from 
Mexico  mention  the  disappearance  of  cho- 
lera after  100  days'  duration,  and  18,000 
deaths  in  that  city  alone. 

PROFESSOR  WEBSTER. 

Pbofessor  Webster  was  executed  at 
Boston,  on  the  30th  August,  for  the  mur- 
der of  Dr.  Psrkman. 

DINNER  GIVEN  15  DUBLIN  TO  SIB  BBNJAMTJT 
BRODIE. 

This  eminent  surgeon  was,  on  August  29th, 
entertained  at  dinner  by  the  President  and 
Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 
In  proposing  the  toast  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  of  England,  coupled  with  the 
name  of  its  most  distinguished  member 
then  present,  the  President  observed  that 
he  might  upon  such  an  occasion  correctly 
allude  to  the  great  names  which  adorned 
its  lists,  and  the  benefits  conferred  upon 
the  profession  and  the  public  by  their  ex- 
ertions. He  would  not,  however,  do  more 
than  express,  through  Sir  Benjamin  Brodia, 
the  feelings  of  gratitude  which  were  enter- 
tained by  the  Irish  College  of  Surgeons 
for  the  never-failing  hospitality  and  kind- 
ness shown  to  Us  members  by  their 
brethren  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England,  and  the  great  gratification  they 
felt  in  being  able  in  the  present  instance  to 
mark  that  feeling  by  paying  a  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  most  distinguished  living 
member  of  that  body.  It  was  difficult — 
very  difficult,  he  said,  to  express  in  proper 
terms  sentiments  of  admiration  for  a  man 
who  was  good  as  well  as  great,  when  that 
man  was  present ;  but  he  felt  that  he  was 
guilty  of  no  flattery  when  he  stated  that  he 
hailed  their  honoured  guest  as  the  first 
surgeon  in  the  metropolis  of  the  world. 

Sir  Benjamin  Bhodie  returned  thanks 
for  the  honour  done  to  himself  and  the 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  and  in 
doing  so  begged  to  assure  those  present  of 
the  high  opinion  entertained  by  English 
surgeons  for  the  professional  exertions  and 
merits  of  the  members  of  the  Irish  Col- 
lege, snd  of  their  endeavours  to  elevate 
their  science  from  the  position  of  a  trade 
njtotthet  of  *  Isobki  profession!   Be  had 


for  more  than  forty  years  been  acquainted 
■Ml  many  of  its  members,  and  he  could 
saftjly  say  that  no  body  of  rem'  (ut  his- 
judgment)  more '  truly1  aiiJWrered  "the  :o*a- 
Meters  of  a  scient  ific  and  gentlemMiiv  pro- 
fession than  the  members 'of  the  Irish  Col- 
lege.  It -was  not  then  the  'time  W  speak  of 
the  many  'improvements'  "fc' 'surgery -made 
bj1  gtotWmen  'of  fist'' Mr/  j        stt'WoM ' 
not  refrain  from  Teferrmg'«d/ofte  oft**" 
latest— rfe.,'the  mtrodfcetlonof  abkfodleas 
mode  of  cure  for  -the1  formidaMe-disatte'ofi  '■ 
aneurism.   The  prodft  he  had  Witnessed-  of- 
it*  efficacy  during  his  stay  in  Dublin  con- 
vinced him  that  iifc  nkist'soon  supersede 
every  other  plsrt  of  cure.  ■  Such  tnumphfl 
aa  these  had  secured-  the  pro-eminence  lb*> 
the  school  of  surgery  in  Ireland,  and  he 
trusted  that  it  might  long  enjoy  the 
honour. 

"Sir  Philip  OBueirwojr  rose,  and  observed 
that,  allusion  haying  been  made  by  their 
eminent  guest  to.  the  treatment  of  aneurism 
by  compression,  he  begged,  in  the  name  of 
the,  Council,  to  present  to  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie  a  trifling  gift,  but  one  that  he  might 
be  gratified  to  receive— viz.,  a  set  of  the 
instruments  used  in  the  treatment  of  the 
.  disease,  fitted  with  the  elastic  spring,  the 
valuable  improvement  of  Dr.  Carte ;  and 
to.  these  he  begged  to  add,  from  the  author, 
the  work  of  Dr.  BeDingham  on  the  sub- 
ject. 


OBITUABY. 

pa.  KENJAJON  WTTJ.T  AMBON,  ABEBDBEN. 

We  have  this  week  to  record  the  death  of 
Dr.  Williamson,  of  Aberdeen.  The  de- 
ceased, who  had  reached  his  62d  year,  was 
born  on  the  25th  of  January,  1789.  In 
1804,  he  became  an  articled  pupil  of  the 
late  Dr.  French,  then  one  of  the  medical 
attendants  in  the  Aberdeen  Infirmary,  and 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University. 
In  the  autumn  of  1808  he  proceeded  to 
London,  where  he  attended  the  surgical 
practice  at  Guy's  and  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pitals. Subsequently  to  this  he  became 
assistant  to  a  surgeon  in  Cheltenham,  re- 
turning to  London,  in  November  1811,  to 
enter  the  different  classes  then  taught  by 
Mr.  Cline,  Mr.  Cooper,  afterwards  Sir 
Aetley,  Sir  Benjamin,  then  Mr.  Brodie,  and 
Dr.  Haighton.  Early  in  1812  he  presented 
himself  for  the  usual  examination  at  the 
Boyal  College  of  Surgeons,  with  the  view 
of  entering  the  naval  service  as  assistant- 
surgeon.  Dltimately,  however,  he  deter- 
mined on  returning  to  his  native  place, 
which  he  did  about  the  Close  of  1812, 
after  spending  a  few  months  at  the*  Medical 
School  in  Edinburgh. 
Txi  Aberdeen,  Mr.  WflliamSon'ir  frfst 


(targe1  was  that  "of  s-'pubKo  dispensary. 
In  1814  he  became  one  of  the  medical  at- 
tendants at'  the  'Royal'  Iriflrmary,  the  im- 
portant dntiknof  winch'  ottse  ho  continued 
to  discharge; '  -With  iftvfeh  credit  to  himself 
and  benefit  'to'  the  institution, for  the  long 
of  nearly  a  quarter  df  a  century. 
Msmenmbeney  the  present  division 
the  duties  of  the  medical  officers  of  the 
Jnffrmfery  had'Hot/  been -effected  $  and,  con- 
sequently; Mr.  WilBaafison  had  So  act  then 
i&  the  capacities  both  of  surgeon  and  phy- 
sician. Karen*  sueh  a  doabfe  qualification 
is  usually  fbttnd  to  be,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say  hk  whwh"  of  these  two  spheres  of 
action  the  serviced  of' the  deceased  were  the 
mbrs-  appreciated  by  the  raaUapa-s.an*  the 
public.  While  he  did  mtieb  to  sustain  the-  ' 
previously  well -turned  medical  feme  of  the 
institution,  to  him  -  the  merit  is  Jaatly  due 
of  having  been  Ihe  first  to  Originate  the 
improved  surgical'  practise  Which  baa  aiaoe 
placed  it  on  a  level  in  this  respect  with  the 
most  efficient  metropolitan  establishments. 
In  1838  hererigned  hm  situation  at  the 
Infirmary,  and  about  the  same  time  with-  • 
drew  ^together  from  the  operative  depart- 
ment of  surgery,  in  order  to  devote  his 
time  entirely  to  his  extensive  private  prac- 
tice, and  to  his  numerous  engagements  aa 
a  consulting  physician.  His  withdrawal 
from  the  Infirmary  was-  deemed  a  fitting 
occasion  on  which  to  confer  on  him  an 
honorary  degree  in  medicine,  which  waa 
done  by  Marisehal  College  soon  after.  In 
general  and  in  consulting  practice,  Dr. 
Williamson's  career  was  moat  active  and 
laborious  fill  about  two  yean  ago,  when, 
his  health  giving  way,  he  almost  wholly 
retired  into  private  life. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  ran 
union  in  Dr.  Williamson  of  the  best  quali- 
ties both  of  the  surgeon  and  the  physician. 
For  the  former  branch  of  his  profession  he 
was  admirably  qualified.  As  an  operative 
surgeon,  he  had  few  equals  amongst  his 
contemporaries  hen  or  elsewhere.  As  a 
physician,  however,  it  is  that  he  will,  per- 
haps, be  longest  remembered.  His  quiet 
and  gentlemanly  manners,  his  highly  pre- 
possessing appearance,  and  his  un  deviating 
cheerfulness,  coming  strikingly  in  aid  of  his 
ready  resources,  his  never-failing  tact  and 
precision,  and  his  long  and  varied  expe- 
rience, generally  sufficed  to  secure  for  him 
the  entire  confidence  of  his  patients,  most 
of  whom  became  in  time  his  most  attached 
friends.  By  his  medical  brethren  Pr. 
Williamson  had  been  placed,  for  several 
yean  before  his  death,  at  the  head  of  the 
profession  in  that  part  of  Scotland— a  nota- 
tion considered'  by  them  as  due  to  him, 
both  from  hi*  sterling  uprightness  ef  eoay 
dw*  and  hta  h%h  medioataatjofaejaento. 
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TOST-MOBTEM  APPEARANCES  IN  DBATH  B*  DROWNING. 


jjrirctfons  from  Siournal*. 


OK  THB  TOST- MOBTBK  AFPKABAHCEfl  IV 

I) BATH  BY  DKOWKIKQ.  BY  SB.  HIEDELL. 
TBB  following  are  the  molts  of  a  series  of 
experiment*  by  Dr.  Biedell : — 

1.  The  cadaveric  rigidity  does  not  occur 
more  slowly  than  in  other' mode*  of  death. 
Thii  phenomenon  is  aoeelerated  by  high 
temperature  of  the  water. 

2.  The  accumulation  of  blood  within  the 
craninm  was  inconaiderable,  and  effusion 
of  blood  bad  not  occurred  in  any  case. 

t.  The  epiglottis  was  constantly  found 
erect. 

4.  The  diaphragm  was  always  found  re- 
lated, its  convexity  being  towards  the 
thorax.  The  intestines  were  not  pressed 
against  the  abdominal  walls.  The  lungs 
were  usually  found  in  the  condition  of  an 
imperfect  expiration,-— owing,  doubtless,  to 
the  distension  of  these  organs  by  fluid,  the 
presence  of  which  presented  an  obstacle  to 
the  collapse  of  the  thoracic  parietes. 

6.  In  half  the  number  of  instances  the 
two  sides  of  the  heart  contained  equal 
quantities  of  blood ;  in  the  other  half  the 
right  side  contained  the  larger  proportion. 
In  one  case  only  the  emptiness  of  the  left 
side  contrasted  strongly  with  the  fulness 
of  the  right.  The  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
liter  varied  greatly. 

6.  The  bladder  was  sometimes  empty, 
and  sometimes  full.  It  wss  almost  always 
distended  with  fluid  im  animals  drowned  in 
a  state  of  stupor. 

7.  The  blood  in  the  heart  and  large 
veasels  contained  eoaguls,  in  autopsies 
made  from  two  hours  to  Are  days  after 
death.  Coaguk  were  found  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  alter  death,  in  the  heart  of  a 
cat  drowned  in  boiling  water  (! !),  while  in 
annuals  drowned  in  ice-cold  water  the  blood 
was  still  fluid  and  cadaveric :  rigidity  was 
absent. 

8.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  fluid  had 
passed  into  the  stomach.  In  animals  pre* 
viouery  killed,  fled  placed  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  water  with  the  month  wide  open, 
ne  fluid  penetrated  to  the  stomach. 

fc\  In  every  case  the  trachea,  bronchi, 
and  lungs  contained  a  frothy  fluid.  This 
was  a  ctmtUmt  ttgn  of  death  by  submersion. 
After  death,  this  frothy  fluid  gradually  dis- 
appeared from  the  air-tubes  by  exosmosis, 
but  not  from  the  hogs.  The  fluidity  of 
thii  froth  is  diagnostic  of  death  by  drown- 
ing, and  is  not  met  with  in  any  other  mode 
of  death.  Another  sqaaHy  auyortaat  che- 
raeter  was  observed  in  the  eanstautly 
flabby  condition  of  the  lungs,  which  are 
dilated  and  preserve  she-impression  of  the 


finger  on  their  surfaces.  The  lungs  are 
also  three  or  four  times  as  heavy  as  na- 
tural. This  diagnosis,  however,  is  open  to 
the  objection  that  the  same  phenomena  may 
be  produced  by  the  forcible  injection  of 
fluid  into  the  lungs.— L' Union  MHieate. 

X 

TBB  HftHB  OB  DEATH — DB.  DOWUbB'S 
THBBHOMBTBIOAL  TB8T. 

Db.  Dowxbb,  of  New  Orleans,  proposes 
the  thermometer  as  a  means  of  testing 
death,  possessing  as  it  does  superior  cer- 
tainty over  the  stethoscope.  The  latter 
method  takes  for  granted  that  in  apparent 
death  the  heart's  action  still  continues, — 
that  it  cannot  he  for  a  time  suspended,  and 
that  it  can  always  be  heard !  The  'very 
analogies  of  apparent  or  temporary  death 
seem  to  oppose  or  contradict  these  assump- 
tions. The  analogies  and  the  positive  facts 
known  of  animal  temperature  teach  that 
during  life  the  body  is  not  heated  and  cooled 
like  inert  matter.  Place  two  or  three  ther- 
mometers in  the  arm-pits, — in  the  bend  of 
the  arm  (the  forearm  being  flexed), — in  the 
mouth  and  within  the  sphincters,  to  ascer- 
tain the  heat  of  the  surface  and  of  the 
centres  (the  rectum  is  the  best  and  most 
accessible  centre).  The  application  of  the 
thermometer  requires  no  skill,  and  is  open 
to  the  inspection  of  all  (  and  is  a  test  for 
all  the  warm-blooded  animals, — at  least  for 
man.  While  the  auscultatory  test  takes 
for  granted  that  there  can  be  no  temporary 
inaction  of  the  heart,  and  that  all  its 
motions  can  be  heard,  the  thermometries! 
test  takes  nothing  for  granted  without  the 
most  indubitable  proof.  Its  great  axiom 
is,  that  man  in  his  living  state  maintains 
an  uniform  temperature  independent  of 
the  surrounding  media ;  while  a  dead  man, 
like  other  inert  matter,  has  no  independence 
of  this  kind,  but  steadily  responds  to,  and 
is  governed  by,  calorific  conditions  altoge- 
ther physical— heating  and  being  heated, 
receiving  and  radiating  caloric.  This  is 
not  the  result  of  speculation,  but  of  pro- 
longed and  varied  experimental  research. 

The  refrigeration  of  the  body  before 
death  in  cholera,  congestive,  and  the  like, 
is  not  physical  refrigeration  responding 
to  the  calorific  condition  of  the  surround 
ing  media  i  it  is  a  morbid  or  physiolo- 
gical esJoricity,  which  for  a  time  aug- 
ments or  continues  stationary  after  death, 
until  it  shall  be  replaced  by  physical  refri- 
geration, as  its  phenomenal  history  clearly 

-  The  facts,"  observes  Dr.  Dowler,  "which 
I  have  published  concerning  post-mortem 
paksricity  do  not  invalidate  this  thermome- 
tries! teat  }  for  soon  or  late  the  physical 
refrigeration  must  take  phee.  I  may  here 
add  that  the  awaerila'tivs  unieiaii  allien  par- 

'  ^m^mm    .  .  .   _      &   -  -      -  -    -  -  —   —J-  " 


case  or  lead  pabalysis. 
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Tub  among  those  who  do  not  take  the 
tronble  to  make  experiment*, — namely,  that 
these  calorific  movements  are  the  effect*  of 
putrefaction,  is  wholly  unfounded  (so  far  aa 
it  regards  the  human  subject),  how  much 
soever  it  may  be  countenanced  by  certain 
analogies  derived  from  other  inert  matter. 
The  calorific  and  putrefactive  periods,  so 
far  from  coinciding,  antagonise  each  other, 
so  long  as  the  heat  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  ordinary  physical  laws  of  calorie. 
The  point  of  coincidence  and  equilibrium 
is  really  the  point  of  putrefaction,  unless 
the  circumstances  be  of  an  extraordinary 
character,  such  as  involve  the  freezing  point, 
or  that  of  -torrefaction.  But  the  predomi- 
nation of  the  invariable  law  of  refrigeration 
is  a  criterion  always  attainable,  and  may  be 
proved  as  to  its  times,  distances,  and  velo- 
cities, by  arithmetical  calculation : — ascer- 
tain the  temperatures  of  the  media  and  of 
the  heated  body,  the  velocity  of  the  refri- 
geration will  be  proportioned  to  the  times 
and  distances,  and  will  proceed  from  the 
surface  to  the  centre  until  the  equilibrium 
be  attained.  The  only  objection  that  lies 
against  this  rule  relates  to  the  calorific  con- 
ditions where  the  differences  between  the 
heated  sodj  and  themediaarevery  slight;  but 
this  is  of  no  importance  in  practice,  because 
there  is  always  a  marked  difference  between 
the  average  temperature  of  the  air  in  the 
shade  and  that  of  a  living  or  recently  dead 
person." — Britiih  American  Journal,  May 

BEPOBT  OV  MEDIO  AX  CASKS  OOCTTBEUTG  ZH 
THE  KIW  TOBX  HOSPITAL  BT  T.  P. 
OOLTON,  H.Di,  BBSIDBVT  PHTSIClAjr. 

Can  of  Ltad  Parol fH*. 

Mabch  12th,  I860.— Henry  Dorigan,  a*.  28, 
Ireland,  clothier:  is  of  sanguine  tempera- 
ment i  has  red  hair,  fair  skin,  and  blue 
eyes.  About  six  months  ago  he  was  seised 
with  colicky  pains  in  the  epigastrium,  which 
wen  quite  severe,  and  which  continued 
more  or  leas  acute  for  six  days.  His  bowels 
at  the  time  were  quite  costive:  he  took 
mesh  cine,  which  produced  free  emeais  and 
catharsis.  In  about  half  an  hour  from  the 
accession  of  pain  he  began  to  feel  a  strange 
weakness  in  both  hands  and  arms.  Since 
that  time  he  has  had  no  return  of  pain ; 
his  bowels  have  been  quit*  regular*  appe- 
tite and  general  feelings  have  been  natural  ( 
the  weakness  in  hands  and  arms  alone  re- 
mains. -At  the  present  time  the  paralysis 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  affects  the  extensor 
muscles  of  hands  and  fingers,  the  flexors 
being  about  as  strong  aa  usual  A  bluish 
tinge  is  observed  along  the  edge  of  the 
grafts.  The  only  cause  which  a  rigid  exa- 
mination can  find  to  account  for  the  symp- 
toms is,  the  habit  of  drinking  freely  of 


water,  conveyed  from  a  fountain  half  a  mile- 
distant  through  a  lead  pipe. 

April  28th. — Has  used  internally,  since 
his  admission,  Acid.  Sulph.  j  Quin.  Sulph. ; 
Potass.  Iod.  Arms  and  hands  have  been 
freely  rubbed  with  stimulating  liniments, 
and  fingers  have  been  kept  extended  for  a 
part  of  the  time  on  the  hand  and  finger 
splint ;  all  without  much  benefit.  Can  use 
right  hand  rather  more  freely  than  when 
admitted.  Discharged  relieved.  , 
Obiervation. — There  would  seem  to  bo 
a  peculiar  tendency  in  many  of  the  mineral 
poisons,  in  their  remote  effects,  to  produce 
cramps  and  paralysis  of  the  second  and 
third  divisions  of  extremities — the  face, 
arm,  and  hand,  the  lea  and  foot :  and  in 
several  cases  those  affections  have  com- 
menced in  the  fingers  and  toes,  and  travelled 
up  the  limbs.  Thus,  in  a  case  of  arsenical 
paralysis  now  in  the  Hospital,  the  pain, 
cramps,  and  paralysis  commenced  in  the 
fingers  of  right  hand;  then  in  those  of 
left ;  then  in  the  toes,  first  of  one  foot* 
and,  shortly  after,  in  those  of  the  other ;  the 
whole  gradually  extending  up  the  limbs. 

Another  oase  of  paralysis  and  cramps, 
from  the  chronic  effect  of  arsenic,  with 
similar  phenomena,  occurred  here  in  1847. 

In  lead  paralysis,  and  in  that  produced 
by  copper,  the  same  order  is  sometimes, 
observed.  Also  in  a  rase  of  tremor  mer* 
curialis  which  lately  foil  under  my  notice  t 
the  weakness  and  peculiar  trembling  com- 
menced in  left  fore-arm ;  then  attacked  left 
leg;  then  the  right  leg;  and,  lastly,  the 
right  fore-arm.  The  reason  why  the  second 
and  third  divisions  of  extremities  should 
be  primarily  affected,  does  not  appear.  It 
seems  as  if  all  cramps  and  paralysis  pro- 
ceeding from  gastro  -  intestinal  irritation 
showed  the  same  preference.  Cholena 
cramps  certainly  do ;  and  the  pain  in  the 
calves  of  the  legs,  in  dysenteric  patients,  is 
a  matter  of  daily  observation. — New  York 
Journal  of  Midicine,  July  1860. 

ON  tot  EMTxoTWnrr  op  Ktrx  vomica  W 

ncponzrcT  ahd  byibxatobbbxba. 
Db.  DccLoa  states  that  he  has  found  the 
exhibition  of  doses  of  one-eighth  to  one- 
sixth  of  a  grain  of  the  alcohotio  extract  of 
mix  vomica  attended  with  beneficial  results 
in  oases  of  im potency  resulting  from  long 
continence,  and  in  those  dependent  on  ner- 
vous excitability.  In  spermatorrhoea  at- 
tended with  general  debility  the  nux  vomica 
has  produced  an  improvement  of  the  con- 
stitutional condition,  with  cure  of  the  sper- 
matetrhoas.  The  dose  above  named  is  given 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  being  gradually 
increased,  even  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three 
grains,  without  injury.  —  L*  Union  MM- 

Gdbgle 
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By  Marshall  Hall,  M.D. 
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Part  40. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Therapeutic 
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Thomas  Smith,  M.D. 
Corpulence ;  or,  Excess  of  Fat  in  the  Hu- 
.  man  Body :  its  Relations  to  Chemistry 

and  Physiology.    By  T.  K.  Chambers, 

DM.  Ac. 

Lectures  on  Inflammation,  delivered  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  By  James 
Paget,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Sur- 
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Manual  of  Materia  Medica.  By  Edward 
Chapman. 

Oratio  Harveiana  habita  die  Junii  XIX. 
MDCCCL.  A  Jacobo  Arturo  Wilson, 
M.D. 

Court  Patronage  and  Professional  Jealousy 
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M.D. 
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G.  H.  H.  Oliphant.  , 
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Every- day  Wonders ;  or,  Facts  in  Physio- 
logy which  all  should  know. 


METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer   90' IS 

»f      »»      »      Thermometer*    s«s 

Self-registering  do>  ....Max. 76-  Min.94- 
*  From  tl  observation*  daily.      •  Son. 

Rain,  in  inches,  -08.-  Sam  of  the  daily  obser- 
vation* taken  at  9  o'clock. 

M  ETXoaoLoa  ic  a  l. — The  mean  temperature  ot 
the  week  was  a  boat  l*  Mow  the  mean  of  the 

month  of  September. 


BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  nr  thk  Metbopolih 
During  the  Week  ending  Saturday,  Sept.  7. 

Births. 

Males....  7M 
Females..  750 


1474 


Deaths. 
Males....  468 
Females..  4SS 


Causes  or  Death. 

All  Causes    890 

Sraci  r  i  b  o  Causes   890 

1.  Zgmotie  (or  Epidemic,  Endemic, 

Contajriom}  Diteatet. ...  991 
Sporadic  DUoam,  vis.— 

1.  Dropsy,  Cancer,  see   4ft 

9.  Brain.  Spinal  Marrow,  Nerves, 

and  Senses    94 

4.  Heart  and  Bloodvessels   99 

6.  Longs  and  orfrans  of  Respiration  89 

6.  Stomach,  Liver,  kc   60 

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  Sec   19 

8.  Childbirth,  Diseases  ofU  terns.  Sec. .  6 

9.  Rheumatism,  Diseases  of  Bones, 

Joints,  kc.    • 

10.  Skin   1 

11.  Premature  Birth   94 

13.  Old  Ace   99 

IS.  Sodden  Deaths   9 

14.  Violence.  Privation .  Cold,  kc...  94 

The  following  Is  a  selection  of  the  numbers  of 
Deaths  from  the  most  important  special  causes  t 

Small-pox.   8 

Measles   II 

Scarlstina    So 

Hooping-cough  —  95 

Diarrhoea   75 

Cholera.   8 

Typhus   48 

Dropsy   16 

Hydrocephalus....  19 

Apoplexy   90 

Paralysis   94 

Ran  auks. — The  total  number  of  deaths  was 
999  aslssf  the  average  mortality  of  the  Nth  weak 

of  ten  previous  years. 


Phthisis   

...119 

NOTICES  to  CORRESPONDENTS. 
CosB—uksMons  have  been  recived  ftfom  Dg.  W. 


«o»,  Dr.  Addison,  Mr.  LuoadaU.  Dr. 
BockaiU,  and  Mr.  Bate  (of  Swansea).  Thaw 


will  have  early  insertion, 
tebagto 


We  bag  to  assure  Mr.  W.  J.CBnthat  M»  lilBft 
•    wMkmmuCnmotKU  mo*  1**4 
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CLINICAL  LECTURE 

ov 

CARDIAC  DBOPSY, 

<Df  livertd  at  King?!  College  Hotpital,) 

By  B.  B.  Todd,  M.D.  F.B.S. 
Physician  to  the  Hospital. 

^Reported  by  H.  H.  Saltbb,  B.A.,  Med.  Schol. 
K.C.L.] 

Lxonms  X. 

Gbntuembs, — In  accordance  with  my  two- 
fold plan  of  Belecting  for  the  subject  of  my 
remarks  cases  under  your  immediate  obser- 
vation, and  at  the  same  time  giving  you  a 
consecutive  account  of  the  varied,  allied, 
and  contrasted  forms  of  some  particular 
disease  (which  one,  as  you  know,  at  pre- 
sent is  dropsy),  I  shall  offer  you  to-day 
some  observations  on  a  case  of  cardiac 
dropsy  now  in  the  Fisk  ward.  •  The  dropsy 
in  this  case  is  mainly  dependent  on  heart 
disease ;  but  there  are  present  various  other 
phenomena,  which  partly  tend  to  compli- 
cate, and  partly  to  elucidate  the  diagnosis, 
hut  which  are  all  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive in  a  high  degree.  These  are  pericar- 
ditis, renaldisease,  a  congested  state  of  the 
liver,  dependent,  no  doubt,  on  the  disease 
of  the  heart,  and  other  slighter  pathological 
conditions,  which  I  shall  advert  to  in  the 
history  of  the  case. 

The  patient,  Alfred  BayKs,  is  a  young 
man,  sat.  30.  His  occupation  has  been  that 
of  a  housepaintor,  a  most  unhealthy  one, 
and  he  bears,  in  the  blue  line  round  his 
gums,  the  badge  of  bis  trade.  Like  many 
of  his  occupation,  he  has  been  intemperate 
in  bis  habits  ;  and  to  this,  most  probably, 
his  present  condition  is  mainly  referable. 

He  was  admitted  on  the  11th  of  No- 
vember, suffering  from  palpitation,  short- 
ness of  breath,  and  emaciation,  which 
quickly  supervened  upon  an  attack  of  he- 
moptysis to  a  considerable  extent,  that 
occurred  two  months  previously.  He  had 
been  an  out-patient  of  one  of  the  hospitals 
in  town ;  and  five  weeks  before  bis  admis- 
sion here  dropsy  of  the  lower  extremities 
came  on,  and  has  been  steadily  increasing 
ever  since.  Under  these  rirenmstances  he 
applied  for  admission.  Shortly  afterwards 
ne  suffered  another  and  very  violent  aoeess 
of  haemoptysis.  These  two  attacks  of 
h—iuatystt  bare  produced  great  pallor  and 
aaattk;  and  at  the  sane-time  the  patient 
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is  suffering  from  distressing  dyspnoea, 
amounting  to  orthopnea.  Upon  any 
attempt  to  assume  the  recumbent  posture 
he  is  at  onoecompelled,by  the  increased  diffi- 
culty of  respiration,  io  sit  up,  and  in  this 
posture,  as  you  may  have  remarked,  he  re- 
mains day  and  night.  This  orthopncea  has 
been  from  the  commencement  a  prominent 
symptom. 

The  great  loss  of  blood  which  he  has 
suffered  has  given  rise  to  another  symptom, 
— amaurosis :  this  seems  to  vary  with  the 
condition  of  the  heart.  When  he  suffers 
much  from  palpitation  his  sight  is  worse ; 
when  the  palpitation  is  less  it  is  better ; 
showing  the"  dependence  of  the  symptom 
on  the  state  of  the  circulation.  The  fact  is, 
the  blood  has  become  poor,  and  this  impair- 
ment of  quality  causes  any  slight  deficiency 
in  the  quantity  sent  to  an  organ,  from  in- 
efficient action  of  the  heart,  to  be  felt  by 
it  more  readily  than  if  the  blood  were  in  its 
normal  state.  Associated  with  this  symp- 
tom is  another  curious  one  ;  namely,  a 
remarkable  prominence  of  the  eye-balls.  I 
mention  it  because  it  seems  to  have  some 
connection  with  cardiac  disease.  I  have 
seen  it  particularly  in  women.  I  have  also 
met  with  it  in  connection  with  enlarged 
thyroid  gland.  The  cause  of  these  associa- 
tions I  do  not  attempt  to  explain. 

In  looking  into  the  previous  history  of 
our  patient,  to  ascertain  if  there  be  any- 
thing to  explain  the  existence  of  cardiac 
disease  at  so  early  an  age,  we  can  only  find 
that  at  the  age  of  19  he  suffered  a  slight 
attack  of  rheumatism.  We  can  get  no 
distinct  evidence  that  the  heart  was  at  that 
time  affected:  but  it  is  highly  probable 
that,  at  the  same  time  with  the  rheumatic 
attack,  there  took  place  some  slight  organio 
affection  of  the  heart,  either  pericardial  or 
endocardial,  which  his  subsequent  unhealthy 
occupation  and  intemperance  have  tended 
to  increase. 

His  state  on  admission  into  the  hospital 
was  as  follows :— Great  exsanguineousnees  ; 
breathlessness,  particularly  orthopncea. 
Heart's  action  natural  and  regular,  with 
no  preternatural  impulse ;  pulse  84,  small, 
regular.  There  was  an  unnatural  extent  of 
dulness  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  and 
moreover  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  were 
visible  and  sensible  in  the  region  of  the 
scrobiculus  cordis :  they  were  felt  also  in 
the  cardiac  region.  In  some  cases  the 
heart's  action  is  felt  only  in  the  scrobiouma 
cordis,  and  beneath  the  left  mamma ;  and 
in  such  there  is  no  evidence  of  enlargement ; 
for  there  may  be,  and  probably  is,  some 
cause  pressing  the  heart  to  the  right  siae, 
so  that  the  altered  seat  of  the  pulsations» 
due  to  change  in  the  position  of  the  entire 
organ.  But  when  the  pulsation  of  the  heart 
is  felt  in  both  regions  we  have  evidence  of 
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enlargement,  and  of  its  being,  at  least,  the 
right  ventricle  that  is  enlarged ;  for  while 
the  left  remains  stationary  in  its  normal 
situation,  the  right  has  passed  over  still 
further  to  the  right  side.  Those  of  yon 
who  accompany  me  regularly  through  the 
wards  of  the  hospital  may  notice,  that  in 
all  cases  of  dyspnoea  I  make  it  a  rule  to 
place  my  hand  over  the  scrobiculo*  cordis 
to  feel  rf  I  can  detect  any  cardiac  pulsa- 
tions there.  My  attention  is  particularly 
directed  to  this  point  in  cases  of  long- 
standing asthma,  and  rarely  in  these  cases 
do  I  fan  to  find  it ;  never,  indeed,  if  the 
asthma  hare  produced  emphysema,  where 
there  is  not  only  displacement  of  the  right 
ventricle  by  hypertrophy,  but  a  pushing 
«f  the  whole  heart  to  the  right  side  from 
the  enlargement  of  the  lungs. 

We  noticed  also  in  this  case  a  friction 
sound  accompanying  the  systole  and  dias- 
tole, heard  below  and  to  the  left  of  the 
nipple,  and  very  circumscribed  in  extent. 
There  was  no  bellows  murmur  either  at 
base  or  apex ;  but  we  observed  a  phenome- 
non, connected  in  its  indications  with  the 
beating  of  the  heart,  in  the  scrobiculus  cor- 
dis,— viz.,  venous  pulsation  in  the  neck. 
This  man  has  very  large  jugulars,  and  you 
may  see  them  pulsating  distinctly  even  at 
some  distance  from  the  bed.  This  pheno- 
menon, as  you  know,  is  due  to  a  reflux 
of  blood  at  the  systole  from  the  ventricle 
through  the  auricle  into  the  venous 
system.  In  consequence  of  the  obstruc- 
tion in  the  lungs  the  ventricle  cannot 
completely  empty  itself,  and  so  becoming 
distended  the  tricuspid  valve  allows  some 
•f  the  blood  to  regurgitate,  and  thus  to 
escape  through  the  auricle  into  the  veins. 
The  proper  source  of  supply  to  these  veins 
is  from  their  distal  extremity.  If  then 
you  put  your  finger  in  the  course  of  that 
supply, — that  is,  to  the  distal  point  where 
the  pulsation  is  observed, — the  vein  would, 
if  healthy,  become  empty ;  but  it  does 
not;  it  continues  full,  and  its  pulsations 
persist :  hence  the  waves  of  blood  which 
produce  the  phenomenon  of  pulsation  must 
Be  propagated  from  the  cardiac  extremity 
of  the  vem.  There  are  many  cases  of  heart 
afieefion  where  there  are  no  pulsations,  but 
when  the  vein  does  not  empty  itself  on  the 
cardiac  side  of  the  point  pressed.  Vow  in 
inch  cases  there  is  regurgitation,  but  not  to 
A  sufficient  degree  to  cause  the  pulsation. 
In  perfect  health  the  vein  will  be  quite 
empty  below  the  point  pressed :  but  it  is 
possible  that  a  slight  enlargement  may  suf- 
fice to  produce  the  opposite  state ;  and  it 
is  very  possible  that,  even  in  health,  it  may 
exist  to  a  slight  extent  under  the  prolonged 
though  temporary  occurrence  of  some  dis- 
turbing circumstances,  such  as  great  efforts, 
violent  actions,  &c.  When  the  regurgitation 


exists  in  a  great  degree,  you  may  see  all  tha- 
superficial  veins  of  the  neck  ana  (meet  pul- 
sating. • 

We  found  also  in  this  case  evidence  of 
great  pulmonary  congestion,  crepitus  and 
rhonchus  being  heard  over  various  parte  of 
the  chest ;  and  there  was  abdominal  dropsy, 
caused  by  obstructed  circulation  through 
the  liver.  On  examining  the  urine  we  found 
it  acid,  of  specific  gravity  1015,  and  heat 
and  nitric  acid  gave  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  albumen.  When  the  fseeh  urine  was 
allowed  to  stand,  a  scanty  and  flocculent 
deposit  was  formed,  which,  under  the 
microscope,  was  found  to  consist  of 
blood-corpuscles,  epithelium  (chiefly  renal), 
a  few  pus  globules,  and  a  great  many  caste, 
for  the  most  part  grssmhw  and  transparent, 
some  containing  cells  loaded  with  oil  gkv 
hulas ;  but  these  were  not  very  abundant. 
Now  this  is  a  state  of  things  which  we 
should  fancy  our  patient  would  not  he 
likely  long  to  survive ;  yet  here  we  see  hum 
remaining  very  much  in*  ttatu  qu*>  if  mar 
thing  a  Utile  unproved,,  until  the  present 
time,  Jan.  16tB,  a  space  of  two  months. 

Let  us  now  analyse  these  symptoms  motje 
minutely,  and  see  their  nature  and  indiosr 
tions,  and  what  conclusions  we  can  dadnop 
from  them. 

The  palpitation  was  no  doubt  an  irre- 
gular rate  of  actum.  When  the  heart  heat 
quickly  he  had  what  he  called  palpitation^ 
when  more  slowly,  the  palpitation  ceased. 
When  patients  speak  of  palpitation  they 
often  mean  different  things;  sometimes 
they  signify  by  it  deranged  rhythm,  either 
complete  mtermiaaion,  or  irregularity  of 
action ;  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  present 
case,  an  increased  rate  of  action  without 
any  derangement  of  rhythm.  Our  patient 
has  not  suffered  from  any  remarkable  ra- 
pidity of  the  heart's  action,  except  in  the 
shove  temporary  way. 

Orthopnea. — This  is  almost  always  con- 
nected with  imperfect  circulation  through 
the  lungs :  but  this  imperfection  of  the 
pulmonary  circulation  may  either  be-  pri- 
,  asm  asthma,  or  secondary,  from  un- 
set ion  of  the  heart.  In  asthma  no 
there  is,  frequently,  an  anakomiosj 
change  in  the  lungs ;  but  we  must  guard 
against  the  idea  that  this  is  essentially  tie 
disease :  the  primary  affection  is  in  Ike 
nervous  system,  or  in  the  digestive  organs, 
or  botb^and  any  irritation  there  will  produce 
the  asthmatic  spasm.  But  tins  state  of  spasm 
may  give  rise  to  anatomical  change  of  the 
lungs  (emphysema) ;  and  its  frequent  re- 
currence is  sufficient  to  render  such  a  state 
to  a  certain  degree  permanent.  When  she 
heart  is  primarily  affected,  the  embarrass 
meat  of  the  respiration,  which  is  secondary, 
has  received  the  name  of  cardiac  asthma. 
In  eonrieetictt  with  this -we  found  a  ttatt 
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of  congestion  of  the  lungs.  Nov  this  no 
doubt  was  dependent  on  the  heart,  through 
the  imperfect  action  of  which  the  blood  was 
thrown  back  on  the  lungs.  To  this  the 
haemoptysis  is  to  be  attributed;  and  no 
doubt,  if  we  could  examine  the  lungs,  we 
should  find  the  remains  of  pulmonary 
apoplexy,  and  of  rupture  of  pulmonary 
Teasels,  in  the  characteristic  currant  jelly  - 
fike  spots. 

The  beating  of  the  heart  in  the  serobi- 
eulus  cordis,  and  its  interpretation,  I  have 
already  referred  to. 

The  drop»y  is  a  result  of  which  I  shall 
say  more  by  and  by. 

Diagnoeu. — Now  can  we,  from  these  gene- 
ral symptoms,  make  a  diagnosis  without  re- 
ference to  the  physical  signs  ?  I  think  we 
can  form  a  diagnosis  which  shall  be  suffi- 
cient for  all  practical  purposes  ;  and  I 
recommend  you,  as  an  important  exercise, 
to  endeavour  to  diagnose  from  symp- 
toms before  you  have  recourse  to  aus- 
cultation ;  because  by  so  doing  your  atten- 
tion will  be  directed  to  the  disturbed  func- 
tions, and  you  will  thus  receive  important 
suggestions  for  treatment.  Those  who  di- 
rect their  attention  exclusively  to  physical 
awns  are  apt  to  overlook  these  derangements 
of  functions,  and  therefore  miss  some  valu- 
able indications  of  treatment  corrective  of 
them. 

Now  if  I  were  to  proceed  on  the  data 
afforded  by  the  general  symptoms  alone  in 
this  case,  I  should  diagnose  first,  dilatation 
of  the  right  tide  qf  the  heart :  the  pulsations 
of  the  jugulars,  and  the  beating  of  the  heart 
in  the  scrobicuhis  cordis,  both  indicate  this. 
The  pulsation  of  the  jugulars,  if  proved  to  be 
regurgitant,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  dila- 
tation of  the  right  ventricle :  no  other  con- 
dition of  heart  is  capable  of  producing  this 
phenomenon.  But  we  must  be  careful  to 
prove  that  the  venous  pulsation  is  regurgi- 
tant, as  it  may  be  due  to  other  causes :  it 
may  depend  on  the  impulse  of  the  heart 
being  transmitted  through  the  capillaries  ; 
or  it  may  depend  on  the  contiguity  of  a 
large  artery  which  communicatee  its  pulsa- 
tions to  the  adjacent  vein ;  therefore  we 
must  be  careful  in  proving  its  nature  before 
we  attach  importance  to  its  indications. 
Now,  by  making  pressure  on  the  vein,  we 
obtain  sufficiently  conclusive  evidence  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  pulsation.  If  the  vein 
empty  itself  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the  point 
pressed,  and  yet  the  pulsation  continues 
m  the  empty  portion  of  it,  we  know  it 
arises,  with  the  highest  probability,  from 
some  contiguous  artery ;  and  this  conclu- 
sion is  rendered  certain,  if  the  pulsation 
ceases  on  stopping  the  circulation  in  the 
t  artery.  If,  on  making  pressure,  the  pulsa- 
tion continues  only  on  the  distal  side  of  the 
.point  pressed,  we  m»J  infer  that  the  pulsa- 


tion is  due  to  the  transmission  of  the  pulse 
from  the  heart  throughout  the  circula- 
tion, and  especially  if  it  be  perfectly  syn- 
chronous with  the  heart.  But  if  the  vein 
continues  full  between  the  point  pressed  and 
the  heart,  then  we  know,  whether  there  be 
pulsation  or  not,  that  that  vein  must  receive 
blood  from  its  cardiac  side,  and  this  it  can 
only  do  by  regurgitation  from  the  right  side 
of  the  heart. 

You  are  doubtless  aware  that  a  slight  re- 
gurgitation always  takes  place  from  the 
auricles  into  the  veins  in  the  normal  state, 
and  that  that  regurgitation  is  synchronous 
with  the  auricular  systole.  But  when  the 
ventricle  and  auricle  are  dilated,  the 
amount  of  regurgitation  is  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  dilatation  of  the 
cavities :  blood  regurgitates  from  the  ven- 
tricle into  the  auricle,  and  from  the  amide 
into  the  veins. 

The  beating  of  the  heart  in  the  scrobi- 
cuhis cordis  is  also  indicative  of  dilatation 
of  the  right  ventricle,  because  by  its  dilata- 
tion that  cavity  extends  to  the  apex,  and 
the  apex  thus  enlarged  extends  to  the  scro- 
biculus.  But,  before  we  can  affirm  that 
the  heating  of  the  heart  in  the  scrobiculus 
is  due  to  the  dilatation  of  the  ventricle,  we 
must  be  eareful  to  ascertain  that  there  is  no 
displacement  of  the  heart,  which  may  be 
easily  determined  by  seeing  that  its  impute 
is  felt  in  the  normal,  at  veil  as  in  the  ab- 
normal, region. 

So  far,  then,  we  may  affirm,  that  there 
is  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart. 
But  such  a  lesion  as  dilatation  does  not 
arise  spontaneously.  There  must  be  some 
dilating  force,  and  that  force  is  the  back- 
ward pressure  of  the  blood.  When  the 
muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  is  in  a  weak 
state,  we  can  conceive  that  the  walla  of  the 
ventricle  may  yield  readily,  without  sup- 
posing any  great  increase  in  the  ordinary 
pressure  of  the  blood.  But,  in  general,  dila- 
tation arises  from  some  obstacle  to  the  iaw 
of  blood  from  the  ventricle;  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  resistance  which  that  obstacle 
affords  will  be  the  backward  pressure  of  the 
blood  on  the  surface  of  the  ventricle, — in 
other  words,  the  amount  of  obstacle  will  give 
the  amount  of  dilating  force.  In  every  ease 
of  dilatation  of  one  of  the  heart's  cavities, 
then,  you  must  look  for  this  dilating  force,— 
this  obstacle;  and  yon  will  find  it  either  at 
the  orifiee  through  which  the  cavity  ex- 
pels its  blood,  or  in  the  arteries,  or  in  the 
capillaries  of  some  important  organ*  or 
in  some  defect  in  the  valves  or  the  ori- 
fices of  the  heart.  Dilatation  of  the  right 
cavities  of  the  heart  rarely  arises  fromdjg- 
eases  of  their  own  orifices ;  for  obstnaative 
disease  of  theiieorifieea  is  amonpt  the  rarest 
of  cardiac  lesions.  Experience  talk  us  that 
tiflobatruetiona  which  the.  right  ventricle 


has  to  encounter***  aitherifrum  tha  ohsm-i 
lation  through  the  lungs}  or  'from  same 
derangement  of  the  circulation  through  rthe 
left  aide  of  the  heart. 

And  there  is  another  cause  which  may 
produce  dilatation  as  well  aa  hypertrophy 
of  the  right  ventricle,  because  it  may  pro- 
duce the  same  change  in  all  the  cavities' of 
the  heart ;  that  is,  extensive  or  universal 
adhesion  of  the  opposed  surfaces  Of  -  the 
pericardium.  How  it  happens  that  oblite- 
ration of  the  pericardial  sac  osm  produce 
these  changes,  I  do  not  attempt  to  explain ; 
but  that  it  does  so,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Let  us  now  inquire  what  may  cause  a 
dilated  right  ventricle  in  this  case.  I  have 
said  that  the  most  oommon  causes  of 
dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  are  ob- 
structed pulmonary  circulations  or  ob- 
structed circulation  through  the  left  side  of 
the  heart.  The  most  oommon  causes  of 
obstructed  pulmonary  circulation  are/  the 
asthmatic  state,  or  that  which  is  a  frequent 
consequence  of  the  asthmatic  state— em- 
physema of  the  lungs.  We  have  no  indica- 
tions in  this  case  of  either  of  these  condi- 
tions. The  history  of  the  patient  shows  the 
absence  of  the  one,  and  the  physical  signs 
demonstrate  the  absence  of  the  other.  Is 
there,  then,  any  disease  of  the  left  side  of 
the  heart  sufficient  to  create  this  dilata- 
tion P 

When  I  saw  the  patient  first  I  hazarded 
a  guess,  from  the  character  of  the  pulse, 
that  there  was  mitral  disease  at  the  foun- 
dation of  his  malady.  The  peculiarity  of 
pulse  which  suggested  this  notion  was,  that 
it  was  small,  produced  by  a  small  stream, 
apparently  inadequate  to  the  size  of  the 
artery,  and  not  proportioned  to  the  action 
of  the  heart.  Such  a  state  of  pulse  does  fre- 
quently co-exist  with  mitral  disease ;  but  so 
various  are  the  conditions  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  small  feeble  pulse,  that  a  diagnosis 
based  upon  that  sign  only  must  necessarily 
be  only  a  guess.  Now  such  mitral  disease 
might  be  either  regurgitant  or  obttructive, 
— either  of  the  two  would  affect  the  right 
aide  of  the  heart.  And  how  P — By  afford- 
ing an  obstacle  to  the  return  of  the  blood 
from  the  lungs.  Whether  the  blood  is  una- 
ble to  advance  in  consequence  of  a  contracted 
mitral  orifice,  or  whether  it  flows  back  in 
large  quantity  into  the  auricle,  it  is  evident 
that  an  impediment  is  offered  to  its  passage 
from  auricle  to  ventricle,  and,  therefore,  to 
its  return  from  the  lungs  to  the  auricle ; 
and  when  this  has  continued  for  some  time, 
the  right  ventricle  being  exposed  to  a  degree 
of  pressure  greater  than  customary,  yields, 
and  gradually  expands,  till  at  length  it  as* 
aumes  a  permanently  dilated  state. 

Now,  is  tha  disease  here  regurgitant  or 
obstructive  P  The  dyspnoea  favours  the 
idea  that  it  m  obstructive,*  because  there  is 


no  -form  of  heart  disease  in  which  the 
:dyspn*w  as'  so  great  sis  in  obstruction  at 
the  mitral  valvej  ■  Very  often,-  when  the 
disease  is-  of  this  ■  nature,1  sudden  and  terri- 
ble 'dyspnoea  is  the  first  evidence  of  its  ex- 
iatencB-  the  patient  is  suddenly  awoke  aat 
ef  sleep  by  a  breathiessneea  that  seems  as  if 
it- would  kill  him  >  he  starts  up  in  bed  and 
gasps -for  breath  till  the  paroxysm  gra- 
drially  subsides.  Such  a  first  attack  is 
generally  the  precursor  of  similar  ones,  in- 
creasing in  severity- and  frequency,  only 
kept  off  by  constant  watching  and  the  up- 
right position,  till  at  length  the  dyspnoea, 
becomes  constant,  and  the  case  terminates 
with  pulmonary  apoplexy. 

But  in  the  absence  of  this  disease  of  the 
mitral  valves,  is  -there  any  other  way  of 
explaining  the  occurrence  of  the  dilatation 
of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  ?  The 
only  explanation- 1  can  offer  is  that  - there 
is  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  left 
cavities  connected  with  obstruction  in 
some  part  of  the  systemic  circulation,  in 
the  aorta  or  in  the  renal  circulation,  or  de- 
pendent on  adherent  pericardium,  and  that 
this  state  of  the  left  cavities  obstructs  the 
circulation  through  the  right  cavities,  and 
causes  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  them. 

So  far,  then,  for  the  indications  afforded 
by  the  general  symptoms  t  let  us  now  turn 
to— 

The  phytical  riant. — A  careful  observa- 
tion of  the  physical  signs  will  serve  to 
confirm  or  correct  our  inferences  from  the 
symptoms,  and  help  us  to  adopt  a  more  de- 
cided diagnosis.  The  physical  signs  them- 
solve  were  these:  extensive  dulness  over  the 
precordial  region,  indicating  enlargement 
of  the  heart  s  the  first  and  second  sounds 
were  found  to  be  essentially  healthy,  and 
unaccompanied  with  bellows  murmur,  as 
well  at  the  base  as  at  the  apex.  The  ab- 
sence of  bruit  at  the  base  shows  that  there 
is  no  aortic  disease ;  also  its  non-existence 
at  the  apex  shows  that  there  is  no  regurgi- 
tant mitral  disease  ;  for  if  there  were,  we 
should  inevitably  hear  a  systolic  bellows 
murmur  in  this  situation — t.  e.,  unless  the 
heart's  action  were  very  weak :  it  is  only  in 
a  state  of  great  feebleness  of  the  ventricular 
contraction  that  there  would  be  no  bellows 
sound  where  there  is  mitral  regurgitation ; 
but  with  our  patient  the  heart's  action  is 
not  at  all  feeble.  Now,  is  there  any  dias- 
tolic bellows  sound  to  indicate  obstruction 
at  the  mitral  orifice?  We  find  none./- 
Are  we,  then,  justified  in  denying  the  dis- 
ease of  the  mitral  valve  ?  Certainly  we  are 
not,  for  those  cases  of  unquestionable  ob- 
structive mitral  disease  in  which  a  diastolio 
murmur  is  heard  are  comparatively  few : 
there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  force  in 
the  auricle  for  its  production,  and  unless 
this  -exist,  the  aound  will  not  be  heard. 
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The  value  of  this  evidence,  therefore,  is 
merely  negative :  it  does  not  prove  that 
there  is  no  obstruction  at  the  mitral  orifice, 
bat  only  that  the  impulse  given  to  the 
blood  by  the  auricle  is  not  sufficient  to 
elicit  a  sound  from  the  existing  obstruc- 
tion. So  far,  then,  we  receive  really  no 
aid  as  to  determining  the  question  of  the 
existence  of  obstructive  mitral  disease  from 
examining  the  sounds  of  the  heart.  We 
know,  however,  that  there  is  no  mitral  re- 
gurgitation; and,  as  to  the  question  of 
mitral  obstruction,  we  have  no  further  evi- 
dence than  what  the  symptoms  give  us. 

This  evidence  is  undoubted  as  to  the 
existence  of  obstruction ;  but  it  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  determine  the  exact  seat  or  nature 
of  the  obstruction .  By  the  aid  of  ausculta- 
tion we  can  determine  that  it  is  not  mitral 
regurgitation :  it  may,  however,  arise  from 
contraction  of  the  mitral  orifice,  or  from 
that  general  obstruction  which  the  left 
heart  has  to  encounter  in  the  distal  part 
of  the  systemic  circulation. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  then,  that  the  cir- 
culation through  the  left  side 'of  the  heart 
is  obstructed,  it  is  easy  to  explain  all  the 
other  symptoms.  The  obstruction  through 
the  left  side  of  the  heart  throws  the  blood 
back  on  the  left  auricle,  and  thence  on  the 
lungs,  giving  rise  to  the  state  of  extreme 
pulmonary  congestion  in  which  we  find  our 
patient,  and  the  consequent  haemoptysis. 
The  obstruction  at  the  lungs  is  felt  by  the 
right  ventricle,  which,  in  its  efforts  to  over- 
come the  opposing  obstacle,  becomes  dilated 
and  hypertrophied :  the  right  auricle  en- 
counters corresponding  difficulties  to  those 
whioh  oppose  the  action  of  the  ventricle, 
and  it  becomes  similarly  dilated  and  hyper- 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
it which  it  has  to  encounter,  the 
is  thrown  back  upon  and  delayed  in 
the  venous  system,  and  regurgitant  venous 
pulsation  and  dropsy  are  the  result.  Thus 
we  see  all  the  symptoms  fall  in  a  retrograde 
succession,  as  the  consequences  of  the  ob- 
structive force  beginning  at  the  left  side  of 
the  heart,  or  in  some  part  of  the  systemic 
circulation. 

A.  feature  of  this  ease  whioh  practically 
is  of  most  interest  to  us  is  the  dropsy,  be- 
cause this  is  tiie  symptom  whioh  generally 
and  justly  excites  the  most  alarm  in  the 
minds  of  patients  and  their  friends.  I 
have  already  mentioned  that  the  characte- 
ristic of  cardiac  dropsy  is  this,  that  it 
always  takes  place  in  the  most  dependent 
parte :  it  does  not  begin,  as  we  have  seen 
other  forms  of  dropsy,  in  the  face  and 
upper  extremities.  An  aneurism  may 
cause  dropsy  of  the  upper  part*  of  the  body 
from  pressure  on  the  descending  cava  or 
some  of  its  large  tributary  veins,  but  pure 
casdiao  dropsy  semap  earns*  on  thus  s  the 
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very  fact  of  its  not  existing  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body  indicates  its  cardiac 
nature.  We  find  it  apt  to  vary  in  amount 
according  to  position ;  the  erect  or  sitting 
posture  favours  its  accumulation,  ana 
hence  we  find  it  in  increased  quantity  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  day,  and  disappearing 
or  diminishing  in  the  morning  from  the  re- 
cumbent position  during  the  night.  Still, 
it  wiii  appear  in  the  upper  extremities,  but 
always  late,  and  often  more  on  one  side  than 
another,  being  most  abundant  on  that  side 
which  is  the  most  dependent.  This  we 
have  seen  in  our  patient :  his  left  hand  was 
the  first  affected ;  but  lately  we  find  he  has 
been  lying  very  much  on  his  right  side, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  the  dropsy  has 
left  his  left  hand,  and  accumulated  m  his 
right.  We  could  not  have  a  better  proof 
than  this  of  the  purely  mechanical  charac- 
ter of  the  effusion. 

Now  what  is  the  immediate  cause  of  this 
dropsy  P  We  have  seen  that  the  obstruct- 
ing force  extends  from  the  left  to  the  right 
side  of  the  heart,  and  by  its  influence  in  the 
latter  situation  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  blood  returning  from  the  general  circu- 
lation is  pumped  back  into  the  veins  at 
every  systole:  this  obstructs  the  flow  of 
venous  blood  throughout  the  body:  the 
circulation  is  consequently  impeded  in  the 
capillaries:  these  vessels  become  loaded, 
and  the  only  relief  they  can  obtain  is  by 
the  filtration  of  the  serum  of  the  blood,  or 
the  liquor  sanguinis,  into  the  arealar  tissue. 
If  any  part  is  dependent,  a  greater  force  is 
needed  to  send  the  blood  through  its  capil- 
laries, because  the  venous  blood  has  to 
ascend  against  gravity  :  a  greater  accumu- 
lation is  apt  to  take  place  both  in  the  capil- 
laries and  veins  j  and,  therefore,  such  part 
becomes  affected  with  a  greater  amount  of 
dropsy. 

The  access  of  dropsy  is  always  a  serious 
symptom,  but  not  necessarily  a  fatal  one. 
It  may  come  on  early  or  late.  In  some 
oases  of  purely  cardiac  disease  in  young 
persons,  not  complicated  with  either  kidney 
or  liver  disease,  dropsy  may  come  on  early, 
from  which  the  patient  may  recover  com- 
pletely, and  life  may  be  prolonged  for  some 
time  even  although  the  cardiac  disease  con- 
tinue. Suppose  a  patient  has  had  rheuma- 
tic endocarditis,  and  that  the  impairment 
of  the  mitral  valve  gives  rise  to  regurgita- 
tion, the  effect  would  be  to  obstruct  the 
circulation  first  at  the  left,  and  then  at  the 
right  side  of  the  heart.  Now  the  right 
cavities  feel  the  obstruction  at  first  much 
more  than  they  would  do  afterwards :  the 
left  auricle,  bring  slow  to  dilate,  has  not 
yet  adapted  itself  to  the  deranged  condi- 
tion, and  the  whole  force  of  the  obstruction 
is  thrown  back  on  the  lungs  and  on  the 
right  side,  the  cavities  of  which  dilate. 
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eesuy,  and  you  get  rapid  dropsy.  In  the 
meantime  the  left  anriels  dilates,  the  oir- 
cadation  through  the  hmga  becomes  km 
ohetrneted:  there  is,  therefore,  lew  ob- 
structionin  the  right  side  of  the  heart :  it 
recover!  itself,  and  the  dropsy 


in  all  oaaes  what  seema  to  be  nooeaaary 
to  the  production  of  the  dropsy  is  the  diia- 
trntitm  a/  ike  right  tide  qf  the  heart.  I 
think  my  friend  Dr.  Blakiston,  of  St. 
Leonard's,  was  the  first  to  point  out 
clearly  the  importance  of  this  condition. 
Dr.  Blakiston  seems  to  lay  it  down  as  a 
rule  that  venous  regurgitation  always  pre- 
cedes the  dropsy.  But  dilatation  may 
exist  without  regurgitation  being  manifest 
in  the  external  Terns:  at  least,  I  think 
that  the  regurgitation  need  not  exist  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  produce  pulsation, 
am  now  attending  a  case  in  private  prac- 
tice in  which  there  is  dropsy  and  undoubted 
dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  but 
no  Tenons  pulsation. 

But  there  are  certain  other  circum- 
stances in  this  case,  in  addition  to  the 
condition  of  the  heart,  that  predispose  to 
dropsy ;  these  are,  a  state  of  the  blood  in 
which  the  water  is  in  large  proportion,  and 
its  solid  ingredients  defective,  and  renal 
diemte.  When  the  blood  is  in  such  a  con- 
dition as  to  favour  dropsy,  the  other  causes 
will  act  much  more  speedily  than  when 
such  is  not  the  case ;  and,  no  doubt,  in 
the  present  instance,  the  dropsy  came  on 
much  earlier  in  consequence  of  the  impove- 
rished state  of  the  blood  occasioned  by  the 
repeated  attacks  of  haemoptysis  which  oar 
patient  had  suffered. 

Reviewing,  then,  the  whole  case,  we  may 
sum  up  thus:  that  the  primary  cardiac 
election  consisted  in  a  rheumatic  endocar- 
ditis, which  narrowed  the  aperture  of  com- 
munication between  the  auricle  and  ventri- 
cle, and  thus  obstructed  the  passage  of 
the  blood  into  the  ventricle,  throwing  it 
bank  upon  the  longs,  causing  pulmonary 
hssmorrhege,  and  dilatation  and  hypertro- 
phy of  the  right  cavities  ;  or,  in  a  rheuma- 
tic pericarditis,  causing  an  extensive  adhe- 
sion between  the  heart  and  the  pericardium, 
and  so  far  impeding  the  heart  s  play  as  to 
give  rise  to  hypertrophy  with  dilatation  of 
its  cavities.  Or  that,  from  some  obstruc- 
tion to  the  circulation,  either  in  the  large 
arteries,  or  in  some  more  distant  part  of 
the  circulation  (in  the  kidney,  for  in- 
stance, from  the  chronic  disease  in  that 
nujen),  the  left  heart  has  suffered  dilatation 
and  some  hypertrophy;  and  that,  in  course 
oftisne,  the  right  heart  has,  m  consequence 
of  the  obstructed  circulation  in  the  left 
aide,  become  hypertrophwd  and  dilated 
likewise.  On  the  former  supposition,  the 
'disease  would  be  in  the  heart  itself; 


on  the  latter,  it  would  be  in  the  kidneys,  or 
some  other  part  of  the  systemio  circulation. 

I  hare  already  alluded  to  the  amaurosis 
with  which  our  patient  is  affected.  This 
affection  most  probably  results  from  an 
ansnnio  state  of  the  retina.  Last  summer 
we  had  in  the  hospital  a  remarkable  case, 
winch  illustrated  how  loss  of  blood  pro- 
duced amaurosis.  The  man  had  suffered 
from  violent  hssmatemeeia :  after  the  last 
attack  he  completely  lost  his  sight,  and  he 
remained  quite  blind  afterwards,  notwith- 
standing a  variety  of  treatment  to  which 
he  was  subjected.  In  a  case  of  this  kind 
the  nutrition  of  the  retina  is  permanently 
damaged  by  the  altered  quality  or  quantity 
of  the  blood  after  such  severe  hemorrhage, 
and  it  bears  an  analogy  to  those  cases  in 
which  delirium  or  epilepsy  follow  excessive 
losses  of  blood,  or  extreme  states  of  ansnnia. 

One  thine  I  hare  omitted  to  mmtien. 
and  that  is  the  pericarditis,  At  the  time 
of  our  patient's  admission  there  was  a 
very  distinct  rubbing  sound  over  the  region 
of  the  heart,  which  the  next  day  had  disap- 
peared, and  with  its  disappearance  aggra- 
vated dyspnoea,  an  undulating  movement  in 
the  region  of  the  sorobioulus  cordis  syn- 
chronous with  the  action  of  the  heart,  "in- 
creased extent  of  precordial  dulness,  and 
feebleness  of  the  cardiac  sounds,  supervened. 
We  set  down  all  these  signs  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  large  quantity  of  water  in 
the  pericardium ;  and,  with  the  idea  of 
getting  rid  of  it,  I  applied  a  blister  over 
the  region  of  the  heart,  preceding  it  by  a 
mustard  plaster,  and  purged  him  well,  sun- 
porting  him  at  the  same  time  with  ohlom 
ether.  The  good  effect  of  this  treatment 
was  manifested  by  the  disappearance  of  the 
symptoms  just  named,  and  tbe  return  of 
the  rubbing  sound.  Now  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  pericarditis  P  This  is  very 
doubtful ;  but  this  we  know,  that  renal 
diseases  are  very  apt,  by  the  contamination 
of  the  blood  by  the  un eliminated  urinary 
principles,  to  induce  serous  inflammations, 
and  that  this  man  was,  at  the  time  of  the 
attack  of  the  pericarditis,  labouring  under 
such  renal  disease. 

Treatment.— In  the  treatment  of  cases 
of  this  description  your  attention  should 
be  principally  directed  to  the  relief  of 
'the  urgent  symptoms,  and  to  strengthen 
the  power  of  the  heart  For  the  relief  of 
tbe  dropsy  a  great  deal  may  be  done  by  at- 
tention to  the  position  of  the  patient,  and 
by  the  administration  of  diuretics.  With 
the  view  of  supporting  his  power  vre  gave  our 
patient  Bay  lis  tonics  and  iron ;  and,  finding 
the  kidneys  acting  imperfectly,  we  gave  him 
digitalis.  But  in  such  cases  it  is  desirable 
to  he  careful  in  administering  this  medicine, 
sad  it  is  a  good  plan  to  combine  it  with 
scanetonie.  I  frequently  combine  it  with 
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ammonia,  or  give  the  tincture  of  digitalis 
with  the  tincture  of  muriate  of  iron.  Bow* 
error,  I  omnot  say  that  any  great  benefit 
resulted  in  the  present  case,  either  from 
the  digitals  or  the  iron  i  that  treatment 
wae  oat  short  by  the  supervention  of  the 
pericarditis.  This,  however,  was  subdued 
toy  very  simple  mean*— -oount«- irritation 
and  copious  discharge  by  the  blister. 

There  wae  much  difficulty  in  getting  the 
kidneys  to  act,  and  the  greatest  benefit 
was  derived  from  the  bitartrete  of  potass, 
either  alone  or  in  combination  with  the 
pulvis  jalapes,  or  the  compound  powder  of 
jalap.  We  also  gave  him  nim  lemon-juice, 
and  found  it  acted  freely  on  the  kidneys 
for  some  time.  The  dose  of  lemon-juice 
was  from  half  an  ounce  several  times  a  day. 

Elaterium  was  also  given,  but  without 
any  decided  benefit.  What,  however,  hat 
served  best  to  keep  down  the  dropsy  of  the 
legs  is  the  acupuncture :  the  quantity  of 
water  that  has  run  away  from  him,  and  the 
relief  that  he  has  obtained  from  it,  is 
surprising.  In  practising  acupuncture  in 
dropsical  oases  it  is  important  that  yon 
should  make  the  punctures  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  each  other,  for  each  punc- 
ture is  apt  to  become  the  centre  of  an  ery- 
sipelatous inflammation,  which  spreads  the 
more  readily  when  the  punctures  are  too 
near  each  other.  Indeed,  however  you 
make  the  punctures,  the  difficulty  which 
you  have  to  encounter  arises  from  this 
erysipelatous  inflammation,  which  almost 
invariably  follows  sooner  or  later.  There 
is  another  method  of  relieving  anasarcous 
legs,  lately  proposed  by  Lombard,  of  Ge- 
neva. Instead  of  pricking  the  legs  at 
various  points  with  the  needle,  he  advises 
to  make  a  single  inciskm  above  the  inner 
malleolus,  or  in  some  other  convenient 
position  (not  too  near  a  rein  or  artery), 
cutting  through  the  skin  and  subcutaneous 
tissue  down  to  the  fascia.  The  length  of 
the  incision  may  be  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch,  and  the  rapid  flow  of  water  that  these 
incisions  admit  of  is  further  encouraged  by 
sitting  the  patient  on  the  side  of  the  bed 
for  a  certain  time  during  the  day  with  his 
feet  placed  in  a  tub.  The  patient  has  by 
this  means  the  treble  advantage  of  increased 
rapidity  of  the  flux  of  the  fluid,  the  pre- 
vention of  that  sloppy  and  soaking  condi- 
tion which  inevitably  ensues  when  the  acu- 
punctures are  running  all  day,  and  the  ease 
to  the  breath  that  results  from  the  erect 

rtion.  There  is  less  danger  of  sloughing 
this  process,  as  a  single  incision  is 
enough  for  each  leg.  If  this  man  does  not 
materially  improve  soon,  we  shall  adopt 
this  system,  and  then  you  will  have  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  its  effects. 

Unhappily  we  can  do  nothing  to  restore 
the  rmpafred  action  of  the  heart  but  we 


may  do  much  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
that  that  isapairment  entafle.  The  principal 
indications  ere  to  support  the  patient's 
strength,  to  keep  open  the  emunotories, 
and  to  adopt  all  the  means  in  our  power 
to  get  rid  of  the  superfluous  water. 


canon  ai  ABOBTioanasc  ix  new  tore. 

Tin  Report  of  the  City  Inspector  for  184ft, 
shows  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
premature  and  still  births. 

"In  three  yean  we  have  a  mortality 
from  premature  birtht  of  400 ;  and  from 
Hill-born  of  3,189;  making  a  total  of 
3,539  (!)  human  beings  that  never  breathed. 

"Since  1805,  when  returns  were  first 
made  to  this  office,  the  number  of  these 
accidents  has  steadily  and  rapidly  aug- 
mented. With  a  population  at  that  time 
of  76,770,  the  number  of  still-born  and 
premature  births  was  47 ;  in  1849,  with  a 
population  estimated  at  450,000,  the  num- 
ber swells  up  to  1,320 !  Thus,  while  the 
population  has  increased  nearly  tix  times 
since  1805,  the  annual  number  of  still-born 
and  premature  births  has  multiplied  over 
twenty-leva  times! 

"The  following  table  shows  the  rapidity 
of  this  increase : — 
"In  1806  the  ratio  to  population  was 
1   to  1612.18 


1810 
1815 
1820 
1825 
1830 
1835 
1840 
1846 
1840 


1025.24 
986.46 
654.52 


697.60 
669.88 
616.08 
884.68 
840.90" 


(estimated) 
The  foots  thus  exhibited  demonstrably 
furnish  proof  that  causes  have  been  at  work 
in  this  city  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
are  steadily  mcreasing,  in  a  frightful  ratio 
beyond  the  increase  of  the  population,  not 
merely  but  wholly  mexphoable  on  any 
principles  which  do  not  recognize  an 
amount  of  guilt  at  which  humanity  shud- 
ders. The  city  inspector  indicates  the 
truth  when  he  says  :— 

"This  is  a  state  of  mortality  from 
these  accidents  truly  alarming,  which, 
while  no  remedy  can  be  advised,  demands 
our  most  serious  consideration.  What 
of  crime  and  recklessness  there  is  in 
this  sum  dare  not  be  expressed,  for  we 
cannot  refer  such  a  hecatomb  of  human 
offspring  to  natural  oanses.  An  honest  and 
fearless  expression  of  the  causes  or  circum- 
stances attending  these  events,  on  the  part 
of  the  medical  attendant,  would  bring  into 
this  department  an  amount  of  valuable 
knowledge  that  might  be  useful  in  checking 
this  horrible  and  increasing  waste  of  life." 
— Th*  Xmc  York  Medical  Quelle,  I860. 
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-  CONTAIN ING-TEXTUHE  OP  THE 
BLOOD. 

By  William  Addison,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
[Coutinned  from  page  331.] 

In  what  texture  is  inflammation  seated? 
If  we  examine  any  soft  part  of  the 
body,  we  find  it  composed  of  parenchy- 
matous substances  (nerves,  muscles, 
and  secreting  substances),  intermixed 
with  blood-vessels  and  sundry  forms  of 
fibrous  texture. 

§  1.  Of  the  parenchyma  of  different 
■organs. — The  particular  substances  of 
different  organs,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  order  of  development  in  the  embryo 
(p.  193),  become  placed  outside  the 
blood-vessels,  disposed  in  groups  or 
masses  in  the  interstices  between  them. 
These  divide  themselves,  by  their  phy- 
siological offices  or  functions,  into  three 
well-marked  classes — sentient,  motor,  and 
secreting;  which  again,  upon  physiologi- 
cal grounds,  are  variously  characterised 
and  subdivided.  Thus,  of  the  secreting 
•organs,  the  parenchymata  and  secretions 
are  extremely  different ;  of  the  muscles, 
some  are  voluntary,  others  involun- 
tary ;  and,  in  the  nervous  system,  the 
physiology  of  sentient  elements  differs 
in  each  of  the  organs  of  the  senses. 
Those  of  the  ear  have  a  very  different 
function  from  those  of  the  eye,  and  so 
on.  '  But  let  us  review  generally  the 
plan  of  the  conformation  of  the  body, 
with  reference  to  the  parenchymata  of 
different  organs,  in  as  far  as  they  have 
relation  to  inflammation.  That  which 
appears  simple  to  the  unaided  vision 
becomes  exceedingly  complex  examined 
microscopically. 

The  skin  and  mucous  membranes  are 
secreting  organs  so  much  unfolded  and 
spread  out,  that  the  parenchymatous 
substances  upon  which  the  secreting 
actions  depend  become  disposed  in  dis- 
tinct spots  or  groups,  each  with  its 
separate  outlet  or  duct,  the  intervals 
between  being:  filled  in  with  a  oerre 
sponding  development  of -fibrous  tissue; 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  internal  secret- 
ing organs,  the  group*  or  lobules  of.  the 
parenchyma  are  so  deselyfolded  tBgev 


ther,  that  not  only  is  the  bulk  of  the 
organ  very  greatly  increased,  but  the 
ducts  unite  many  times ;  forming  a  series 
of  coalescing  larger  and  larger  tubes, 
which  demand  for  their  conformation: 
and  support  a  constantly-increasing 
thickness  of  dense  fibrous  texture,  the 
submucous  fibrous  basis.  But  then, 
that  no  space  may  be  sacrificed,  all  the 
lax  areolar  forms  of  fibrous  tissue  are 
reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  compass 
that  is  consistent  with  the  magnitude 
and  requirements  of  the  secreting  mass. 

Passing  from  the  secreting  parenchy- 
mata to  the  organs  of  purely  animal 
life,  we  observe  correspondent  group- 
ings and  relations.  Muscular  fibriUct 
(sarcous  elements)  are  associated  in 
great  masses  in  the  voluntary  muscles, 
having  between  them  the  smallest  pos- 
sible amount  of  fibrous  inter-divisions. 
Elsewhere  the  fibrillar  are  spread  out  in 
thinner  sheets,  with  a  larger  proportion, 
of  fibrous  areolar  tissue  intervening; 
and  in  other  places  unstriped  fibrilla 
are  distributed  in  almost  single  threads. 

Sentient  elements  are  congregated  in 
prominent  and  distinct  spots,  termed 
papilla,  in  the  skin.  They  are  exposed 
in  thin  and  delicate  sheets  upon  the 
organs  of  hearing,  sight,  ana  smell ; 
but  in  nerves,  spinal  cord,  and  brain, 
they  are  folded  and  disposed  within  the 
smallest  space.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that,  for  the  most  part,  the  elements  of 
the  special  parenchymata  retain  through 
fife  the  cell-form.  The  prominent  ex- 
ceptions are  medullary  tubules  belonging 
to  the  nervous,  and  sarcous  elements  be- 
longing to  the  muscular  system.  These 
in  the  embryo,  and  for  some  period  of 
foetal  life,  are  represented  by  cell  or 
germ-forms ;  but  during  growth  there  is 
a  metamorphosis  to  the  forms  by  which 
they  are  afterwards  recognised.  Nerves 
and  muscles,  therefore,  are  not  primary 
but  secondary  forms ;  and  these  appear 
to  re-unite  after  division,  provided  their 
dissevered  ends  be  brought  sufficiently 
near  together.  But  this  reunion,  or 
rather  incorporation,  of  medullary 
tubules  and  muscular  fibril  Ice,  after 
division  by  cutting,  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  phenomenon  of  repair  by  the  meta- 
morphosis of  lymph,  out  to  arise  from 
inherent  properties  in  the  substances 
tfbemselvea— a  sett  of  out-growth  of 
nerve  and'  muscle  substance:  for,  first, 
it'does  not  seem 'to  take  place,  except 
daring  youth,' '  When,  a»  we  have 're- 
marked r  grow*  ieimngltdVtthw^air  •■ 
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and  secondly,  when  it  does  occur  it  is 
pnly  some  time,  after  the  process  of 
repair  as  it  relates  to  fibrous  texture,  or 
the  formation  of  the  oioatrix,  has  been 
concluded. 

Now  the  elements  of  the  particular 
substances  of  different  organs  cannot 
inflame,  except  in  the  meaning  of 
secession,  absorption,  or  disappearance, 
before  new  and  interpolated  forms,  or 
of  being  intruded  upon  and  deranged 
by  the  effects  of  inflammation.  Cor- 
rectly speaking,  upon  the  testimony  of 
microscopical  analysis,  inflammation  is 
not  seated  in  brain-substance,  liver- 
substance,  or  muscle-substance ;  though 
we  speak  of  such  in  consequence  of 
the  microscopic  character  of  their  rela- 
tions to  blood-vessels.  No  lengthened 
argument  is  needed  by  those  accustomed 
to  microscopical  observation,  to  prove 
this  with  respect  to  the  cell-particles 
and  medullary  tubules  peculiar  to  the 
nervous  system — the  fibrillte,  or  saroous 
elements  of  muscles,  or  the  secreting 
cell-particles  of  the  liver,  kidney,  and 
other  secreting  organs.  But  if  the  ele- 
ments of  the  parenchymatous  sub- 
stances of  different  organs  do  not  in- 
flame, inflammation  must  necessarily  be 
seated  in  the  fibrous  textures. 

§  2.  Of  the  fibrous  membranes',  fibrous 
textures,  and  areolar  tissue,  skin,  and 
mucous  membranes. — What  are  the  rela- 
tions of  the  fibrous  membranes  ? — are 
they  correlatives  of  blood?  Large 
venous  sinuses  from  the  brain  traverse 
the  dura  mater,  which  are  described  by 
anatomists  as  situated  between  its 
laminae,  because  of  the  perfect  homo- 
geneity of  the  elements  of  the  coats  of 
the  sinuses  and  the  rest  of  the  mem- 
brane. The  strength  and  thickness  of 
the  dura  mater  have  an  evident  relation 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  blood-streams 
it  conveys.  The  blood-vessels  of  the 
pia  mater  are  much  more  numerous  and 
much  smaller,  and  the  membrane  is  in 
a  corresponding  degree  thinner  and 
more  delicate.  There  is  here  the  same 
species  of  fibrous  elements  in  the  coats 
oi  the  vessels,  and  in  the  non-vascular 
parts  stretching  in  the  intervals  between 
them.  The  pericardium  is  a  thick 
fibrous  membrane  resembling  the  dura 
mater,  and,  like  it,  coincides  in  strength 
and  thickness  with  the  magnitude,  of 
the  great  vessels  from  which  it  is,  as  it 
were,  reflected  to  cover  and  protect  the 
central  moving  point  of  the  circulation. 
The  areolar  tissue  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 


tensively diffused  of  all  the  elements  of 
organisation.  So., comprehensive  is  the 
association  of  this  tissue  with  the  blood- 
vessels, that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
point  out  a  single  instance  in  which 
they  are  not  enveloped  by  it.  Even 
the  capillaries  of  the  coats  of  the  larger' 
vessels  are  invested  by  a  sheathing  of 
this  tissue.  The  cutis,  or  fibrous  basis 
of  the  akin,  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  areolar  tissue  except  by  the  greater 
condensation  and  more  intricate  in- 
weavement  of  the  fibrous  elements. 
"  However  great  the  difference  may  seem 
to  be  between  the  dense  and  closely- 
woven  texture  of  the  cutis  and  the  lax 
areolar  tissue,  to  which  it  owes  its  mo- 
bility on  subjacent  organs,  they  blend 
insensibly  together.  Their  ultimate 
texture  is  essentially  the  same."*  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  fibrous  basis, 
or  the  submucous  fibrous  tissue  of  the 
mucous  membranes,  excreting  ducts, 
and  tubes.  This  blending  insensibly 
together  of  the  different  modifications 
of  fibrous  tissue  furnishes  the  grounds  of* 
an  affirmative  answer  to  the  question 
proposed.  And  such  an  answer  harmo- 
nizes with  the  pathological  facts — viz., 
the  completeness  with  which  all  the 

Shases  of  inflammation  are  exhibited  in 
brous  membranes:  increased  vascu- 
larity, lymph-growth,  granulation,  and 
pus,  as  belonging  to  the  primary  stage ' 
or  proximate  form;  and  adventitious 
fibrous  texture  of  every  degree  of  laxity 
and  condensation,  and  ossification,  as 
the  secondary  or  more  remote.  But  an 
affirmative  answer  embraces  a  very  ex- 
tensive  class  of  textures.  What,  therefore, 
is  the  history  of  the  growth  of  fibrous 
membranes?  During  growth  in  the  em- 
bryo, ail  the  fibrous  textures  appear  from 
our  researches  to  follow,  pan  passu,  the 
phases  of  the  coats  of  the  blood-vessels. 
When  the  1  atter  are  corpuscul  ar ,  th  e  former 
are  corpuscular  also ;  the  fibrous  type  is 
coetaneous  in  each.  In  their  growing 
state  these  textures  are  not  only  greatly 
more  cellular,  but  also  greatly  more  vas- 
cular than  when  their  fibrous  type  is  con- 
cluded,— a  fact  which  corresponds  in  a 
very  striking  manner  with  the  cell- 
structure  and  high  vascularity  of  "  gra- 
nulations," as  compared  with  the  low 
vascularity  and  fibrous  structure  of  the 
"cicatrix.*  By  these  facts  we  trace 
relations  not  only  between  the  cell  and 


*  Pathological  Anatomy,  by  Dr.Todd,F.R.B., 
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fibrous  types  of  the  blood-vessels  and 
the  growth  of  fibrous  membranes,  but 
also  between  these  and  the  granulations 
and  cicatrix  of  a  burn—*,  e.,  between 
growth  and  the  first  and  second  periods 
of  repair — the  rise  and  cure  of  inflamma- 
tion; so  that,  whether  it  be  that  con- 
densed form  of  fibrous  tissue  which, 
limiting  and  transmitting  the  streams 
of  blood,  we  call  blood-vessels,— or  that 
closely  woven  form  which  backs  and 
supports  the  glandule  and  papillae  of 
the  skin  and  mucous  membranes, — or 
that  expanded  membranous  form  which 
incloses  the  various  parenchymata, — or, 
lastly,  the  lax  and  areolar  form  which 
admits  of  motion  between  contiguous 
parts,  all  are  subject  to  the  same  patho- 
logical law :  that  is  to  say,  the  fibrous 
textures  are  the  theatre  of  the  morpho- 
logical properties  of  blood  (of  repair, 
inflammation,  and  scrofulous  disease), 
because  they  are  correlatives  of  blood. 

Thus  we  arrive  at  the  full  meaning 
of  the  terms  we  have  employed  to  head 
the  present  inquiry, — the  containing- 
texture  of  the  blood, — a  meaning  not 
limited  to  blood-vessels,  but  comprehend- 
ing with  them  all  the  variously  modi- 
fied forms  of  simple  fibrous  tissue.  And 
we  have  been  encouraged  and  led  on  to 
this  comprehensive  meaning  step  by 
step  in  our  researches,  considering  that 
inasmuch  as  the  very  small  vascularity 
of  a  tough  fibrous  cicatrix  does  not 
affect  its  relations  to  the  previous  highly 
vascular  cell-granulations,  and  through 
these  to  the  elements  of  blood,  so  it 
appears  the  small  vascularity  of  a  tough 
and  condensed,  or  lax  and  areolar  form 
of  any  original  fibrous  membrane  does 
not  deprive  it  of  its  physiological  correla- 
tion and  consanguinity . 

§3.  Of  inflammation,  the  first  period 
of  repair,  atscess,  ulceration,  and  organic 
disease. — Inflammation  to  the  ordinary 
observer  appears  as  a  phenomenon  of 
redness,  heat,  swelling,  and  pain.  To 
us  it  appears  as  a  phenomenon  of  change 
or  morphology,  affecting,  and  limited  in  its 
definitive  character  to  textures,  correla- 
tives of  blood  in  which  cells  and  cell- 
growth  supplant fibrous  forms.  Thisdefini 
tion  of  inflammation  is  founded  upon  the 
facte  which  have  been  discussed,  and  is 
corroborated  by  the  distinctions  recog- 
nised by  all  of  us  between  congestion, 
hyperemia,  blushing,  and  inflammation. 
In  the  former  the  coats  of  the  blood- 
vessels do  not  experience  any  morpho- 


logical change  or  essential  alteration  of 
In  the  latter  they  do ;  the  change 
fibres  to  cells  adapting  them  to  the 
supply  of  new  vessels,  and  to  the  sup- 
port of  new  growths  (p.  318). 

Whatever  be  the  view  entertained 
by  different  pathologists  respecting  the 
nature  of  inflammation,  whatever  the  de- 
finition they  may  deem  most  appropriate, 
and  whether  they  regard  it  in  its  be- 
nign and  physiological  aspect  as  the 
first  period  of  a  process  of  repair  which 
is  to  follow  (p.  317),  or  in  its  morbid 
aspect  as  a  destructive  process,  there 
can  be  no  possible  doubt  about  the  ap- 
pearance or  accumulation  of  cell-forms 
— termed  lymph-particles  —  upon  and 
around  the  blood-vessels ;  nor,  looking 
to  the  general  history  and  physiology  of 
cells  in  every  department  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  do  we  think 
there  can  be  any  reasonable  question, 
raised  as  to  the  lymph-particles  being, 
in  the  examples  we  are  reviewing,  the 
agents  which  determine  the  observed 
chan  ges,  which  disintegrate  and  supplant, 
or  absorb  the  fibrous  texture  in  abscess 
and  ulceration.  Lymph-particles  can- 
not inflame.  These,  as  we  have  before 
said,  are  microscopic  whole  organisms, 
and  as  such  liable  themselves  to  inherent 
deteriorating  changes,  which  modify  their 
character  as  physiological  and  patholo- 
gical agents,  diminish  their  co-ordinated 
.vital  properties,  and  cause  them  to  ap- 
pear under  sundry  microscopic  aspects, 
as  exudation-cells,  pus-particles,  &c 

Thus  it  seems  to  be  the  deteriorating 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  cell- 
particles,  in  the  example  of  chronic  scro- 
fulous abscess  already  referred  to  (p. 
318),  that  retard  and  render  chrome, 
scrofulous,  and  incomplete,  an  action 
which,  had  the  oell-p articles  been  plump, 
vigorous,  and  healthy,  might  have  proved 
simple  inflammation  followed  by  the 
cure.  Weakness,  incapacity,  and  death, 
in  the  agents  of  an  operation,  stop  the 
work,  and  lymph-particles,  which  are  ir- 
regular and  effete,  render  inflammation 
chronic,  and  cure  tardy.  If  the  microscope 
brings  us  physiologically  to  a  point  where 
the  vital  energies  of  cell-particles  are  the 
necessary  antecedents  of  fibrous  struc- 
tures, so  it  brings  us  pathologically  to 
the  same  point  in  interpreting  the  phases 
of  repair  and  inflammation.  And,  as  w 
growth  in  the  embryo,  every  fibre  taking  the 
place  of  a  cell-particle  is  an  element  in 
natural  development  contributing  to  the 
concluded  or  adult  form  of  fibrous  tissue  j 
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mo  conversely,  when  fibroua  texture*  hove 
hern  established,  every  cell  supplanting 
a  fibre  is  an  element  of  retrograde  meta- 
morphosis :  and  according  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  supplanting  cells  does  this 
assume  the  physiological,  or  degenerate 
to  some  pathological  aspect 

It  is  the  pre-established,  the  seceding 
fibrous  coats  of  the  blood-vessels,  to 
which  we  refer  as  the  seat  or  subject  of 
inflammation :  and  as  regards  them  in 
the  first  instance,  the  action  is  the  same 
whether  it  leads  to  repair  or  ulceration, 
the  difference  arising  in  the  one  case  by 
normal  fibrous  forms  asserting  their  su- 
premacy ;  in  the  other,  by  the  primary 
cell-action  pursuing  an  unchecked  course. 
The  reasons  of  the  difference  is  the  field 
of  speculation  (p.  319).  Our  conclusions 
are,  that  textures  correlative  of  blood 
are  the  seat,  and  lymph-particles  the 
material  agents ;  repair,  inflammation, 
and  scrofulous  disease,  the  phenomena. 

But  though  the  elements  of  the  pa- 
renchymatous substances  peculiar  to 
different  organs  do  not  inflame,  they  are 
subject  to  innerentdeteriora ting  changes. 
This  has  been  demonstrated  with  respect 
to  the  secreting  cell-particles  of  the  liver, 
and  the  elements  of  the  vitreous  body 
of  the  eye,  by  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Bowman ;  and  by  tbe  researches  of 
others  who  have  employed  the  micro- 
scope with  respect  to  the  elements  of 
brain-substance,  muscular  fibrillar,  and 
the  secreting  cell-particles  of  the  kid- 
neys, &c.  Sec. 

And  thus  we  arrive  at  the  anatomical 
basis  of  the  distinctions  recognised  in 
practical  medicine  and  pathology  be- 
tween organic  or  specific  and  inflamma- 
tory diseases :  that  is  to  say,  between 
degeneration  or  disease  of  the  special 
elements  of  an  organ,  and  the  changes, 
interpolations,  and  intrusions,  incidental 
to  the  properties  of  blood  and  fibrous 
tissue — phenomena  of  inflammation. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose 
to  touch  upon  the  subject  of  organic  or 
specific  diseases  further  than  may  be 
necessary  to  render  intelligible  the  facts 
connected  with  inflammation. 

In  every  organ  within  microseopie 
areas,  there  are  elements  of  the  com- 
men  and  qf  the  specific.— The  elements 
of  the  common  are  blood,  blood- 
vessels, and  fibrous  tissue ;  the  elements 
of  the  specific  is  the  matter  of  the  ape 
eiflc  function:  therefore  there  axe  in 
av*y  ovgan,  of  the,  hody,  and  within 


microscopic  areas,  elements  of  two  kinds 
of  hypertrophy,  atrophy,  degeneration, 
and  disease— inflammatory  and  specific. 
But  such  is  the  minute  or  microscopic 
scale  upon  which  the  different  elements 
of  tbe  living  structure  commingle  and 
incorporate,  that  before  disease  can  be- 
come an  object  of  practical  interest 
disturbed  expressions  from  the  supers 
added  become  mingled  with  and  compli- 
cate the  fundamental:  and  thus  the 
function  of  the  parenchyma  gives  com- 
plexion to  the  symptoms  of  inflamma- 
tion. For  the  illustration  of  these  doe* 
trines  we  go  not  to  the  transcendental, 
but  to  the  practical. 

There  are  assemblages  of  symptoms 
in  the  living,  and  results  to  be  Been 
without  microscopic  aid,  in  the  dead 
body,  which  conclusively  establish  the 
fact  of  their  being  distinguishable  dis- 
eases, in  which  the  deviation  from  the 
standard  of  health  and  healthy  struc- 
ture begins  in  the  elements,  and  pro- 
gresses from  group  to  group  of  the 
parenchyma,  the  general  fibrous  basis 
and  the  blood-vessels  remaining  compa- 
ratively but  little  affected,  or  clearly 
suffering  in  a  secondary  manner;  and 
conversely,  that  there  are  other  diseases, 
— scrofulous  diseases,  for  example,  in 
which  the  persistence  of  granulations^ 
ulceration,  and  pus  discharges,  proclaim 
a  persistent  retrograde  condition  of 
blood-vessels;  fibrous  textures  overrun 
with  cell-growth  constituting  the  defini- 
tive feature  of  the  disorder.  In  tbe  liver, 
kidney,  heart,  and  brain,  where  specific 
eBments  are  very  densely  congregated; 
and  fibrous  textures  reduced  to  their 
minimum  amount,  specific  diseases  eli- 
minate themselves  in  a  recognised  man- 
ner from  phenomena  of  inflammation ; 
and  in  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes, 
where  groups  of  particular  substances 
are  comparatively  widely  separated,  and 
fibrous  texture  largely  developed,  the 
distinctions  we  are  enforcing  are  not  the 
less  well  marked  and  distinguished. 

§  4.  In  the  shim. — Small-pox,  herpes, 
lepra,  Ac.  are  diseases-  quite  distinct 
from  erythema  and  erysipelas.  The 
morbid  action  in  the  former  is  circum- 
scribed, limited  within  a  sphere  around 
the  glandnl«  and  folhcles,  or  groups  of 
them ;  in  the  latter  it  is  diffused,  spread- 
ing widely  in  the  common  fibrous  oasis. 
Evidence  to  the  same  effect — and,  more- 
over, we  would  impress  upon  the  reader, 
establishing  the  specific  action  ef  poi- 
sonous substances — is  furnished  upon 
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the  application  of  irritants  to  the  akin. 
Blisters  excite  inflammation  in  the 
fibrous  basis.  Croton  oil  produces  a 
more  pimply  redness — an  eruption :  and 
antimonial  ointment  causes  pustules  to 
arise  resembling  those  of  small-pox.  In 
all  these  instances  there  is  inflamma- 
tion, a  deteriorating  change  in  the  coats 
of  the  blood-vessels.  But  in  the  one 
class  of  diseases  this  is  circumscribed 
about  the  groups  of  the  particular  sub- 
Stances  ;  in  the  other  it  spreads  widely 
in  the  fibrous  basis  or  areolar  tissue, 
irrespective  of  glandule  and  follicles. 
In  the  former  examples  inflammation 
wears  the  aspect  of  the  superadded:  in 
the  latter,  of  the  fundamental. 

§  5.  In  the  mucous  membranes. — The 
mucous  membranes,  composed  of  a  com- 
mon fibrous  basis,  and  groups  of  villi, 
papilla?,  glandule,  and  follicles,  are 
analogous  to  the  skin,  and  are  therefore 
obnoxious,  in  virtue  of  the  common, 
(bloodvessels  and  fibrous  textures),  to 
congestion,  effusion,  hyperemia,  ane- 
mia, and  all  the  phases  of  inflammatory 
action ;  and  fn  virtue  of  the  special,  to 
'Specific  hypertrophy,  wasting,  degene- 
racy, and  disease,  to  pimply  eruptions, 
'acuminated  pustules,  and  specific  ulcera- 
tions. Amongst  the  diseases  of  the 
mucous  membranes,  Billard  distin- 
guishes in  infancy  the  follicular  from 
the  ery thematic :  and  Rokitansky  distin- 
guishes in  the  adult1  those  of  the  mu- 
cous surface' from  those  of  the  sub-mu- 
cous fibrous  basis,  gelatinous  softening 
■of  the' stomach;  and  what  he  denomi- 
nates the  typhous  process,  from  inflafa- 
'  mation. 

1  "  If  we  consider,"  says  the  latter  dis- 
■"tingnished  pathologist,  "that  gelatinous 
'  softening  in  none  of  its  stages  presents, 
1  either  at  the  point  of  softening  or  in  its 
vicinity,  either  hyperemia,  injection, 
or  reddening,  and  that  we  are  still  less 
able  to  demonstrate  upon  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  stomach,  or  in  the  tissue  of 
its  coats,  the  products  of  inflammation, 
we  are  constrained  to  infer  the  non- 
inflammatory nature  of  the  affection" 
"This  conclusion,"  he  says,  "gives  a 
key  to  the  various  kinds  of  softening 
that  occur  at  advanced  periods  of  life 
under  similar  circumstances, — viz.  in 
cerebral  affections."* 

To  follow  out  physiologically  and 
pathologically  the  analysis  here  indi- 
cated with  respect  to  the  common  and 


the  special  in  all  the  organs  of  the  body, 
microscopic  and  large,  would  be,  indeed, 
to  enter  upon  a  wide  field  of  anatomical 
research :  enough  has  been  said  to  indi- 
cate the  principle,  and  to  eliminate  the 
fibrous  textures  as  the  seat  of  inflam- 
mation, repair,  and  scrofulous  disease. 

§6.0/  repair,  and  the  imperfections 
or  limitations  of  cure. — The  characte- 
ristic pittings  of  small-pox,  and  the  ana- 
logous marks  which  may  be  found  re- 
maining after  a  severe  application  of 
antimonial  ointment  to  the  skin,  not 
only  point  out  upon  what  texture  the 
morbid  action  has  been  concentrated, 
but  they  indicate — as  do  the  scars  and 
seams  of  a  burn — that  the  parenchyma 
of  the  glandule  is  not  restored  or  recon- 
structed by  the  process  of  repair,  which 
fills  the  void,  not  by  restoring  the  de- 
stroyed or  lost  form,  but  with  simple 
fibrous  tissue.  Pathological  anatomy 
has  long  demonstrated  analogous  facts 
in  the  mucous  membranes :  and  it  ap- 
pears from  our  observations  in  these 
and  other  examples  of  repair  or  cure, 
where  an  original  or  germ-form  has  been 
destroyed,  that,  with  the  original  form 
and  substance,  the  principle  governing 
the  natural  distribution  of  the  blood- 
vessels has  also- departed;  for  the  ar- 
rangement or  disposition  of  these  in  a 
scar  or  a  cicatrix,  in  granulations  and 
lymph,  appears  to  us  never  to  be  the 
same  as  it  was  in  the  unimpaired  ori- 
ginal growth.  Such  being  the  facts,  we 
nave,  in  these  instances  at  least,  no  evi- 
dence of  a  repetition  or  revival  of  the 
"  germ  force."  On  the  contrary,  we  see 
only  effects  arising  from  those  qualities 
of  blood  which,  wherever  blood  extends, 
originate  a  limiting  or  bounding  tex-  , 
ture,  a  correlative  of  blood,  the  first 
phase  of  which  is  corpuscular,  and  the 
concluded  form  fibrous.  These  imper- 
fections or  limitations  of  cure  in  the 
skin  may  be  of  little  consequence  to  the 
welfare  of  the  person;  but  in  mucous 
membranes  and  internal  organs  they 
become  of  much  more  importance :  and 
allied  to  these  in  their  consequences 
upon  the  general  or  constitutional 
health  are  the  unnatural  fibrous  adhe- 
sions which  very  frequently  attend  the 
cure  of  severe  inflammation  on  the  free 
surfaces  of  fibrous  membranes.  But  we 
have  elsewhere  spoken  at  length  upon 
this  part  of  our  subject,*  and  are  there- 
fore content  with  the  following  sum- 
mary:— 

•  Healthy  and  Diseased  tractate,  part  iL  clu  X. 
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The  first  phenomenon  of  repair,  is  illi 
flammatioh,  celh?  a«A  eeU^owthnUe*. 
pnlatiug  fibrous  texture.  Theiseaqnd 
phenomenon  of  repair  is  .the  cure  of 
inflammation;  natural'  fibrous  forms 
abolish  and  exclude  the  oell- growth 
period.    But 'there1  is  often  a  pause 
between  these-  two  periods.  '  Inflam- 
mation subsides,  but  <!  urn  >  does  not 
advance:  unnatural  cell-growths  main- 
tain their  footing,  but  they  do  not  spread. 
This  is  scrofulous  disease, — a  persistent 
form  of  retrograde  metamorphosis.  • 
Finally,  the  human  body,  regarded 
analytically,  is  composed  of  three  great 
systems  of  organs — sentient,  motor,  and 
secreting — nourished  by  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  and  sustained  by  the  cohe- 
rency of  textures,  correlatives  of  blood. 
In  this  point  of  view  we  have  sought  to 
determine  the  seat  of  inflammation,  and 
to  extricate  its  definitive  phenomena 
from  their  complications  with  the  ele 
ments  and  physiology  of  the  parenchy- 
matous substances.   Desirable  as  this 
is  on  many  grounds,  particularly  as  in 
terpreting  'pathological  appearances,  we 
must  remember  that  analytical  views 
are  unsatisfactory  in  the  practical  treat- 
ment of  disease ;  because,  in  the  first 
place,  such  is  the  minuteness  of  the 
scale  upon  which  different  physiological 
substances  commingle  and  are  co-ordi- 
nated, that  there  are  everywhere  in  the 
living  structure,  and  within  microscopic 
areas,  elements  of  the  common  and  of 
the  specific:  so  that  if  disease  funda- 
mentally begin  in  the  one,  it  affects  the 
other  before  it  can  become  an  object  of 
practical  interest  or  regard :  and  in  the 
second  place,  synthetically  viewed,  all 
the  various  elements  of  the  living  body 
are  so  mutually  incorporated  and  inter- 
dependent, that  the  whole  of  them  form 
but  one  person.   Look  at  the  relations 
between  sentient  and  motor  elements. 
Muscles  act  instantaneously  upon  the 
dictates  of  the  will ;  but  disturb  sentient 
matter,  and  muscles  are  divorced  from 
the  dominion  of  the  will :  they  remain 
quiescent,  and  waste  away.    Are  not 
muscles,  then,  exquisitely  sensitive? 
Sentient  and  motor  elements  are  both 
incorporated  with  the  simple  fibres  of 
the  fibrous  tissues,  and  immediately  feel 
the  influence  of  the  first  inroads  of  in- 
flammation.  In  the  deep  interior  of  the- 
brain  sentient  elements  are  brought  into 
such  close  and  mysterious  relations  with 
the  elements  of  blood,  that  the  ordinary 
*  *m.  and  character  of  the  limiting  tissue 


o£  Abe- Wood  ia  dispensed  with,  a  kind  of 
ejsebryqnifl.tflipe  of  circulation  here  pre- 
wiliagj  i  Blood  and  medullary  matter 
seem  in  this  instance  to  have  nothing 
interposed,  between  them.  In  the  se- 
creting organs,  and  within  microscopic 
areas,  multitudes  of  the  secreting  cell- 
particle*  are  attached  to  the  containing 
Umturt  of  the  blood;  and  in  the  liver 
the  same  continuous  relations  are 
thought  by  the  best  anatomists  to  pre- 
vail between  the  secreting  elements  and 
the  venous  blood,  as  appear  to  exist  in 
the  brain  between  sentient  elements  and 
arterial  blood.  It  is  these  synthetical 
relations  which  prove  to  us  how  de- 
pendent every  part  of  the  body  is  upon 
the  circulation  of  bloou,  and  deprive 
analytical  investigations  of  the  exten- 
sive influence  which  otherwise  they 
must  have  had  upon  the  art  of  thera- 
peutics. In  the  embryo,  germ-masses 
or  groups  of  sentient,  motor,  and  se- 
creting elements  are  founded  prior  to  the 
flowing  of  the  blood  current,  but  the 
growth  of  blood  vessels  of  fibrous  textures 
and  bones,  upon  which  the  relations  of 
forms  and  functions  depend,  is  posterior 
tc<  the  circulation ;  and  the  healthy  con- 
stitution of  these  textures  hinges  upon 
a  normal  metamorphosis  of  the  elements 
of  blood.  Such  being  the  facto,  what, 
then,  replenishes  and  maintains  the  cir- 
culating fluid? 

In  answering  this  question,  we  enter 
upon  another  and  a  widely  different 
sphere. 

Food,  drink,  and  air,  incorporate  with 
blood.  Here  we  pass  from  the  depart- 
ment of  the  living  body  to  the  world  of 
external  Nature :  and  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  elements  of  the  one  can- 
not be  said  to  be  more  necessary  to  the- 
phenomena  of  life  and  health  than  are 
those  of  the  other;  for  the  body  dies  as- 
soon  deprived  of  air  as  it  does  deprived 
of  blood. 

78,  Wimpole  Street,  Jnly  90, 1830. 


VESICULAR  DISEASE  IX  A.  SEW-BOBK 
DMIft 

The  disease  appeared  on  the  second  or 
third  day,  and  hated  about  a  week.  Upon 
the  upper  extremities  the  vesicles  were 
quite  numerous,  and  about  m  large  aa  the 
head  of  a  pin;  but  upon  the  abdomen, 
where  there  were  only  a  few,  thnr  were 
probably  from  four  to  iii  unea  in  dinmtAm. 
There  was  little  or  no  reducas  about  ilum, 
and  thcv  at  last  dried  up.  —  American 
Jemnnt-o/ Mmticml  Scienets  for  July,  l»50, 
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IBY8TPELA8  (contiiraed). 
A  true  blood  poison  disease — Physical 
peculiarities  of  the  blood — the  clot — 
the  serum  —  Clinical  peculiarities — 
Excess  of  fibrin  in  all  the  phlegmasia 
— J»  erysipelas— No  measure  or  proof 
of  sthenic  action — Proximate  cause  of 
tike  disease-^Opinions  of  the  older 
writers  thereon. 
Bw  if  we  turn  to  the  humoral  aspect  of 
the  disease,  a  far  more  satisfactory  es- 
cape from  these  perplexities  will  be 
found,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  await  our  in- 
quiries; and  under  this  conviction  I 
•hall  now  devote  some  space  to  a  oon- 
aderafckm  of  the  fluids  in  erysipelas. 

Physical  characters  of  the  blood  in  ery- 
sipelas.— The  blood  of  an  erysipelatous 
patient,  after  standing  for  a  while,  un- 
dergoes the  usual  separation  into  serum 
and  crassameu turn.  But  different  writers 
hare  given  different  descriptions  of  the 
physical  appearances  of  each  of  these; 
the  clot  by  some  being  characterized  as 
loose  and  large;  by  others,  the  reverse 
of  these.  This  discrepancy  would  seem 
to  arise  from  the  probability  of  the  blood 
so  examined  having  been  derived  from 
different  forms  of  the  disease ;  for,  where 
the  areolar  tissue  has  become  involved, 
and  febrile  action  runs  high,  the  dot,  a 
priori,  might  be  expected  to  be  more 
consistent  than  in  another  case  where 
lbs  cutis  only  was  affected,  and  little 
constitutional  disturbance  present  The 
serum,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  almost 
by  common  consent  to  possess  unusual 
qualities,  being  described  by  writers  in 
general  as  thin,  acrid,  less  glutinous 
than  it  should  be,  and  remarkable  for 
its  deep  yellow  dye ;  or,  as  some  say,  for 
its  mixture  of  yellow  and  green.  Bur- 
serius  speaks  of  the  blood  as  "  ru- 
tilana,  spumidus,  vie  coh&rens"  (Inst 
Med.  Pract  vol.  ii.  p.  22).  Sennertus 
as   "  tenuior   et   calidior"  than  in 

Jhlegmon  (De  Fabr.  lib.  iL  c.  16), 
o.  &c.  But,  not  having  the  blood  of 
any  erysipelatous  subject  on  my  own 
hands,  or  on  my  conscience  either,  I 
cannot  speak  from  my  personal  know- 


ledge of  its  state  during  life.  After 
death,  it  is  in  general  found  to  be  darker 
than  in  those  who  have  died  of  healthy 
forms  of  inflammation,  and  likewise 
semifluid,  having  from  this  latter  quality 
escaped  into  the  areolar  tissue  and  cavi- 
ties of  certain  organs. 

Constitution  qf  the  blood  m  erysipelas. 
— Almost  all  observers  who  have  ana- 
lysed the  blood  in  this  disease  are  agreed 
as  to  an  excess  of  fibrin  being  a  promi- 
nent feature  in  its  chemical  history. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  in  healthy  blood 
the  mean  amount  of  fibrin  is  about  2-2* 
in  1000  parts,  the  following  statement 
will  show  a  notable  increase  in  its  pro- 
portion in  erysipelatous  affections.  "An- 
dral  and  Gavarret  have  made  eight 
analyses  of  the  blood  of  five  persona, 
four  of  whom  were  suffering  from  ery- 
sipelas of  the  face,  and  one  from  in- 
flammatory erysipelas  of  the  foot  In 
seven  of  these  cases  the  fibrin  was  ma- 
terially increased ;  in  three  instances  it 
amounted  to  6  0 ;  in  three  to  6  0 ;  and 
in  one  to  7*0 :  in  a  much  shorter  and 
milder  case,  in  which  there  was  but 
little  fever,  it  amounted  to  only  3-6."f 

Bindskopf,  in  a  case  of  erysipelas  of 
the  hand,  found  the  fibrin  increased  to 
as  high  a  point  as  7*71J  in  1000  parts. 
Heller,  in  a  case  of  erysipelas  of  the 
face,  estimated  it  at  5'45.§ 

Simon  has  not  analysed  the  blood 
himself  in  erysipelas.  Garrod  merely 
repeats  the  asserted  fact  on  Andrei's 
and  Gavarret's  testimony,  that  the 
amount  of  fibrin  "  is  very  great :"  and 
Thompson  only  incidentally  does  the 
same-ll 

Andral  and  Gavarret  found  a  notable 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  red  glo- 
bules; and  this  conclusion  would  ap- 
pear to  confirm  the  opinion  of  Simon, 
that  in  proportion  to  the  augmentation 
of  the  fibrin  is  the  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  red  globules;  for  he  lays  it 
down  that  the  fibrin  is  derived  directly 
from  the  constituent  elements  of  the 
blood-globules, — an  opinion  to  which 
the  former  chemists  do  not  assent  who 
rather  maintain  that  the  hsmatoglobulin 


*  Lecture*  on  the  Chemistry  of  Pathology  and 
Therapeutic*,  by  Alfred  B.  Garrod,  M.D. ;  Lan- 
cet for  1M8,  toL  ii.  p.  86.  Leeana  estimates  it 
at  something  higher  than  3 ;  and  Christiana  at  3. 

t  Animal  Chemistry  with  reference  to  the 
Physiology  and  Pathology  of  Man,  by  Dr.  J. 
Fran*  Simon,  toL  i.  p.  S70. 
'  Simon's  Chmistry,  loc  citat. 
Ibid. 

Chemistry  of  Animal  Bodies,  by  Thomas 
Thomson,  MJX,  p.  374. 
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hi  taoresaed  in  plethono  conditions  of 
the  system.* 

In  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of 
out  knowledge  in  relation  to  the  diseased 
conditions  of  the  blood,  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  for  the  interests  of  my  pre- 
sent subject  to  enter  more  minutely 
into  the  analysis  of  this  fluid  in  ery 
sipelas;  for  although  we  might  attain 
to  the  knowledge  of  several  individual 
facts  in  relation  to  its  other  constituents, 
we  know  so  little  at  present  of  the  true 
interpretation  intended  by  nature  to  be 
placed  upon  the  changes  which  they 
undergo  in  disease,  that  such  inquiry 
would  almost  necessarily  precipitate  me 
into  speculations,  and  lead  us  away  from 
the  high  road  of  our  subject 

•Amices  Cicero,  arnica  Plato,  aed  mafia  ami- 
caa  VtrUnt." 

Let  us  confine  ourselves,  then,  to  a 
few  observations  upon  the  most  remark- 
able and  interesting  peculiarity  which 
meets  us  at  the  outset  in  our  examina- 
tion of  the  animal  chemistry  of  ery- 
sipelas,— to  wit,  the  notable  augmenta- 
tion ta  the  amount  qf /bri»  which  the 
blood  in  this  disease  discloses. 

The  occurrence  of  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  fibrin  in  disease  appears,  by 
the  common  consent  of  all  inquirers  at 
the  present  day,  to  be  conclusive  as  to 
the  existence  of  a  state  of  huperinosis, 
or  of  an  inflammatory  condition,  in 
whatsoever  circumstances  of  the  system 
the  blood  betrays  such  alteration.  "The 
development  of  an  inflammatory  dis- 
order, observe  Becquerel  and  Redier, 
'"produces  remarkable  modifications  in 
the  composition  of  the  blood,  of  which 
the  moat  striking  is  the  increase  of 
fibrin."   Simon  is  equally  explicit  upon 
the  point    "We  find  accompanying 
these  physical  symptoms"  (alluding  to 
the  density  of  the  dot)  "an  excess  of 
fibrin  and  a  diminution  of  htemato- 
globulia,  as  well  as  of  the  solid  con* 
atitueata  of  the  Hood  generally;  and  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  these 
phenomena  are  observed,  we  may  infer 
a  greater  or  less  amount  of  inflammatory 
action." 

The  direct  connection,  then,  between 


an  excess  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  and  * 
state  of  inflammation,  appears  to  hav* 
become  a  necessary  and  fundamental 
renffli  of  our  faith— a  "  golden  image' 
of  truth  "  set  up"  by  the  Nebuohadnez- 
aars  of  our  art,  before  which  we  are 
commanded  to  bow ! 

But  though  indicative  of  a  certain 
condition  of  utuguification,  the  impor- 


•  Bhntm  beUtrraa  that  the  opposite  opinion*  on 
this  subject  between  the  French  chemical  pby- 
aJoloriate  and  himself  may  be  traced  to  the  dif 
ferent  method*  of  analysis  adopted  by  them  re- 
spectively. Naaae  baa  alao  ftmnd  that  the  cor- 
nbaclea  and  fibrin  are  generally  in  an  inverse 
ratio;  and  Becquerel  and  Rodier'a  experiment! 
abow  the  aame  In  their  analyats  of  blood  in  a 
number  of  esses  of  well-marked  inflammation. 


taut  practical  question  to  be  solved  in 
connection  with  its  occurrence  is,  whe- 
ther this  excess  of  fibrin  can  be  looked 
upon  as  a  measure  of  power  in  the  sys- 
tem at  the  time?  For,  it  is  the  very 
essence  of  that  truth  (if  it  be  a  truth) 
which  I  am  labouring  to  establish,  that 
one  inflammation  may  be  associated 
with  strength,  and  another  with  the 
opposite  condition.  In  these  opposite 
forms  of  inflammation,  however,  it  seems 
to  be  clearly  established  that  an  excess 
of  fibrin  is  equally  characteristic  of  each. 
It  is  in  marl  red'  excess  in  phthisis,  as 
well  as  in  some  other  diseases  of  a  still 
more  decidedly  asthenic  nature. 

And  now  for  a  fact  or  two  in  con- 
nection with  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  fibrin  discloses  itself  in  ex* 
cess;  for  facts,  like  figures,  constitute  a 
stubborn  sort  of  arithmetic 

Chlorosis.  —  Becquerel  and  Bodier 
have  furnished  a  table  showing  the 
mean  composition  of  the  several  con- 
stituents of  the  blood  in  six  chlorotio 
girls.  That  of  the  fibrin  they  found  to 
be  8-4. 

"Andral  and  Oavarret  have  made 
twelve  analyses  of  the  blood  of  nine 
eases  of  confirmed  chlorosis.  In  their 
oases  the  maximum  amount  of  fibrin 
was  3  8;  the  minimum  2  1;  the  mean 
29. 

"  Oolding  Bird  states  that  the  Hood 
in  chlorosis  forms  just  as  solid  a  dot  as 
in  inflammatory  diseases  :  and  Jennings 
(Lancet  1840,  p.  887)  observed  even  a 
huffy  coat  on  the  clot  of  chlorotio  per- 
sona in  the  absence  of  all  inflammatory 
symptoms."  *  Andral  and  Gavarret 
have  also  constantly  observed  the  buffy 
coat  in  chlorotio  blood.  Simon  admits 
that  the  quantity  of  fibrin  in  chlorosis 
"is  normal,  or  only  slightly  diminished;'' 
whilst  most  of  the  French  and  German 
writers  declare  that  it  is  in  excess. 

With  the  great  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  hajmatoglobulin,  and  with 
the  excess  of  water  in  the  blood  of  chlo- 


•  Simon's  Chemistry. 
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rotic  ejects,  I  have  ttdthftig  todoin 
the  present  consideration  'ol  its  consti- 
tution. That  winch  n^w1  'feenoeMs  us 
alone  is  the  fact  that  ito  a'  disease  'the 
nature  bf  which  w  bo  much  the  opposite 
to  that  ofmflammafcon  that  death  every 
now'and  fhen  overtakes  the1  subject  of 
it  from  ho  other  apparent'  eatfteethan  a 
cessation  of  the  heart's  action  lor  lack  of 
the  power  to  go  on,  that  constituent  of 
the  blood  which  is  believed '  to  endow  it 
with  the  Quality  of  strength  ts  generally 
present  in  excess.  In  a  word,  that  the 
hlood  in  chlorosis  is  distinguished  by  a 
feature,  the  presence  of  which  in  disease 
is  the  acknowledged  symbol  of  inflam- 
mation—viz. an  excess  of  fibrin. 

Scorbutus. — Dr.  Oarrod  has  examined 
the  blood  in  this  disease,  arid  "  some- 
times found  a  buffed  and  cupped  state 
of  clot;  sometimes  a  normal  clot;  but 
never  a  dissolved  state  of  the  fluid."* 
He  quotes  the  results  of  Mr.  Busk's  ex- 
periments upon  scorbutic  blood  in  three 
cases  of  the  disease,  in  all  of  which  the 
amount  of  fibrin  was  in  excess.f  In 
the  first  its  amount  was  6*5;  in  the 
second  4-5 ;  and  in  the  third  5  9 :  and 
yet  scorbutus  is  a  disease  in  which  the . 
■vis  vita  is,  by  general  consent,  regarded 
as  being  below  par. 

Acute  diseases. — In  some  of  the 
phlegmasia?  an  excess  of  fibrin  will  be 
found  in  the  blood  after  the  patient  has 
been  almost  blooded  to  the  edge  of  his 

Save!  Thus,  in  an  analysis  of  the 
ood  of  a  rheumatic  patient  by  MM. 
Andral  and  Gavarret  who  "  had  been 
bled  six  times,  besides  having  had  200 
leeches  applied,"  the  fibrin  was  still 
found  in  considerable  excess — i.  e.  at  4  61* 
We  know  this  to  be  a  common  cir- 
cumstance in  rheumatism — a  pre-emi 
nently  "unhealthy"  form  of  inflamma- 
tion, as  I  shall  probably  endeavour  to 
prove  by  and  by. 

Andral  and  Gavarret,  again ,  have  given 
the  analysis  of  the  bloodTn  three  cases 
of  pneumonia,  in  the  first  and  second  of 
which  four  blood-lettings  were  practised, 
and  three  in  the  last  It  will  be  inte- 
resting to  tabulate  the  changes  in  the 
amount  of  fibrin  which  were  consequent 
in  each  of  these  eases  upon  the  de- 
pletion. 


•  On: 

Tar. 


On  the  "  Chemistry  of  Pathology  and  Tfca»- 

tic».*'  lancet,  1848,  vol.  ii.  -p. 
Mr.  Buik  ha*  also  (bond  the  blood  In  ■ 
of  him  cases  both  naffed  and  cupped.         ■  - 
t  Simon,  vol.  ik'p.  Vm   <••■■>■>    . " 


3d  C&se 


Mons-  Simon  (from  whose  work  the 
foregoing  sketch  is  derived)  endeavours, 
it  is  true,  to  explain  away  this  very 
striking  disclosure.  "  If  the  bleedings, 
says  he,  "  are  carried  beyond  a  certain 
extent  the  fibrin  as  well  as  the  cor- 
puscles are  diminished."  But  having 
the  clearest  evidence  that  after  the  fourth 
abstraction  of  blood  the  amount  of  fibrin 
is  in  notable  excess,  and  that  each  de- 
pletion augmented  its  proportion,  I 
think  I  might  be  almost  justified  in  the 
suggestion,  whether  the  diminution  in 
the  amount  of  fibrin  in  subsequent 
bleedings— that  is,  when  "carried  be 
yond  a  certain  extent"  as  declared  by 
Simon  to  be  the  case— might  not  be 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  fibrin  is  only  dimi- 
nished from  the  circumstance  of  there 
being  no  blood  left  to  famish  it? 

Mons.  Andral  has  some  observations 
upon  the  various  circumstances  under 
which  fibrin  is  found  in  the  blood  as 
well  in  excess  as  below  the  healthy 
marie,  which  are  so  interesting  and  per- 
tinent to  my  present  subject,  that  I 
think  I  need  offer  no  apology  for  insert- 
ing them  here  at  length. 

"  The  fibrine  may  be  altered  either  in 
quantity  or  in  quality.  In  the  first 
place,  there  are  cases  in  which  this  prin- 
ciple is  more  abundant  than  usual,  or 
at  least  in  greater  proportion  relatively 
to  the  water  and  albumen.  In  such 
cases,  the  blood,  when  drawn  from  a 
vein,  forms  in  the  vessel  that  receives  it 
a  clot  with  little  or  no  serum.  These 
are,  however,  to  be  divided  mto  two 
classes.  In  the  first  class  of  esses  the 
fibrin  constituting  the  clot  still  contains 
a  pretty  large  quantity  of  serum,  which 
may  be  separated  from  it  by  pressure: 
in  these  the  coagulum  has  out  little 
density    In  the  second,  on  the  con- 

n,  the  dot  is  very  dense,  and  a  little 
albumen  can,,  with  difficulty,  be 
sqnseBed-  out  of. 4U  ;  In  the  first  class; 
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the  relative  increase  of  quantity  of  the 
fibrine  is  only  apparent ;  in  the  second, 
it  is  real.  We  mnst  take  care  not  to 
confound  them,  as  they  belongto  diffe- 
rent states  of  the  system.  The  very 
fibrinous  blood  is  commonly  called  rich 
blood :  it  may  either  depend  simply  on 
a  vigorous  constitution,  or  on  certain 
morbid  states. 

'  "  We  learn,  then,-  from  observation, 
that  in  the  same  quantity  of  blood  the 
fibrine  may  exist  in  various  proportions, 
being  sometimes  above  ana  sometimes 
below  the  regular  complement;  how 
this  fibrine  is  itself  composed  of  deter- 
minate quantities  of  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
azote,  and  carbon;  and,  if  these  ele- 
ments are  derived  from  the  air  and  food, 
and  are  found  in  more  or  less  consider- 
able proportions  in  the  different  excre- 
tions, it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  they 
may  also  exist  in  variable  proportions 
in  the  fibrine,  and  thus  modify  its 
nature :  and,  indeed,  it  is  possible  that 
their  relative  excess  or  deficiency  may 
have  some  influence  in  the  production 
of  certain  morbid  states. 

"The  force  that  tends  to  keep  the 
globules  of  fibrine  at  a  certain  distance 
from  each  other  daring  life,  may  be  so 
modified  as  that  they  shall  have  a  ten- 
dency to  ran  together,  as  they  naturally 
do  after  death ;  and  hence  may  result 
the  spontaneous  coagulation  of  the 
blood  in  its  vessels  during  life. 

"  We  have  just  been  considering  the 
Cases  in  which  there  is  a  real  augmenta- 
tion of  the  force  of  aggregation  that 
keeps  together  the  particles  of  the  fibrine 
'of  the  blood.  In  other  cases  there  is, 
on  the  contrary,  a  diminution  of  this 
force ;  and  the  result  is,  either  a  less 
tendency  in  the  blood  to  coagulate,  or  a 
total  absence  of  ooagulum.  When 
there  is  one,  it  is  remarkably  soft, 
offers  scarcely  any  resistance  to  the 
finger,  and  is  converted  by  a  slight  agi- 
tation into  a  reddish  fluid.  In  other 
cases  there  is  no  coagulum,  and  we  find 
the  fibrine  broken  up  into  small  frag- 
ments, that  remain  suspended  in  the 
serum,  or  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  Lastly,  in  other  cases  there  is 
not  any  appearance  even  of  these  fibrin- 
ous particles,  but  the  fibrine  is  completely 
mixed  with  the  serum,  producing  a  fluid 
mass  of  a  reddish  or  olackish  colour. 
These  different  appearances  presented 
by  the  blood  when  drawn  from  a  vein, 
may  be  observed  also  in  the  vessels  in 
the  dead  body:  these  are  sometimes 


filled  with  coagulated  blood  of  greater  or 
less  consistence;  while  on  outer  occa- 
sions there  is  nothing  to  be  foimd  in 
the  heart,  arteries,  or  veins,  but  a  per- 
fectly fluid  blood,  resembling  water 
charged  with  a  red,  brown,  or  black 
colouring  matter.  In  such  cases  it  has 
been  ascertained  by  chemical  analysis 
that  the  fibrin*  is  not  absent,  but  that  it 
is  altered  in  its  nature,  so  as  to  be  no 
longer  spontaneously  coagulable.  In 
some  few  cases  I  have  seen  the  fibrine 
assuming  still  another  appearance :  in- 
stead of  a  coagulum,  there  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  a  homogeneous 
Btratum,  sometimes  of  a  deep  brown, 
and  sometimes  of  a  dirty  grey,  resem- 
bling bad  pus  more  than  blood"* 

In  these  most  interesting  observa- 
tions we  discover  an  explanation  of  that 
apparent  contradiction  in  the  behaviour 
of  fibrine  in  diseased  states  of  the 
blood,  which  consists  in  the  fact  that, 
while  we  acknowledge  the  firmness  or 
looseness  of  the  clot  to  be  dependent 
upon  the  greater  or  less  amount  of 
fibrine  in  the  same,  that  constituent  of 
the  vital  fluid  may  still,  by  analysis, 
give  evidence  of  its  presence  in  excess, 
under  circumstances  in  which  its  entire 
absence  might,  d  priori,  have  been 
looked  for.  The  fact  that  fibrine  may 
part  with  thatproperty  which  is  thought 
to  be  almost  distinctive  of  its  existence 
— namely,  its  tendency  to  coagulate,  is, 
as  far  as  I  know,  a  new  and  highly-im- 
portant feature  in  its  history,  ana  one 
a  consideration  of  which  tends  to  clear 
up  much  of  the  difficulty  and  obscurity 
to  which  I  have  just  adverted, — its 
actual  presence,  as  shown  by  analysis, 
where  a  dissolved  state  of  the  humors 
appears  to  be  a  prominent  condition.! 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  per- 


*  Pathological  Anatomy,  vol.  i.,  pp.  645-9. 

•j  Tn  hie  MfonJ  Lecture  nn  fnflammntion,  Mr. 
Facet  rocordi  the  following  case,  which  h*a  an 
interesting  relation  1"  I  In;  pretent  SulijOil  '.—"A 
man  received  ■  r»in|Kiijiid  fracture  "of  the  leg , 
am)  it  was  followed  by  phlegmonous  inflamma- 
tion and  abweuei  up  the  limb.  Aa  toon  »s  the 
inflammation  had  subsided  enough,  the  limb  was 
amputated i  and  three  day*  afterwards,  in  exa- 
mining it,  a  quantity  of  serous-looking  fluid 
oozed  from  the  cut  through  the  integument.  I 
collected  Home  of  this,  and  it  formed  a  perfect 
flbtfOBta)  clot ;  yd  the  fibrine  in  this  caie  had 
reiimined  among  thetiwwe*  ttithom  euni)ui<iHma 
forthrecdaya  after  the  death  of  the  limb,  and 
for  many  more  dayi  during  Ihe  life  Of  Ihopa. 
Meat"  "  One  cm  rarely  tell  fadds  Mr.  Paget) 
why  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrine  to  the™  ■ aaee 
should  be  delayed.  There  ore  here  the  same 
diftrultiea  as  are  in  alt  lb*  eiceptioim  from  the 
ceiRiul  rule*  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood."— 
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haps,  to  advert  briefly  to  M.  Simon's 
views  of  the  rationale  of  the  changes 
superinduced  by  inflammation  in  the 
constituents  of  the  blood. 

"Numerous  observations'*  (he  ob- 
serves) "  have  shown  us  that  blood  re- 
tained for  any  length  of  time  in  an 
organ,  and  thus  prevented  from  meet- 
ing with  a  due  supply  of  oxygen,  be- 
comes poorer  instead  of  richer  in 
fibrine;  whereas,  there  is  undoubted 
evidence  that  in  inflammation  the  fibrine 
is  increased."  M.  Simon  believes  that 
as,  in  inflammatory  conditions  of  the 
system,  a  more  rapid  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  induced  "  through  the  lungs, 
and  other  organs  that  exert  a  modifying 
influence  on  its  composition,"  the  blood 
in  consequence  gives  off  a  larger  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  than  in  the  normal 
condition,  and  imbibes  an  extraordi- 
nary quantum  of  oxygen ;  and  that,  on 
this  account,  the  development  of  the 
blood -corpuscles  will  be  hastened,  their 
vitality  heightened,  and  more  corpuscles 
be  consumed  than  in  the  normal  state ; 
bearing  always  in  mind  that  M.  Simon 
supposes  the  fibrine  to  be  directly  formed 
from  the  blood-corpuscles. 

"  Hence"  (he  says)  ."if  we  only  assume 
that  the  circulation  is  increased  by  the 
reaction  of  the  organism  in  inflamma- 
tory affections,  an  explanation  is  at 
onoe  afforded  us  of  the  change  that 
occurs  in  the  composition  of  the  blood 
in  hyperionosis,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  its  heightened  temperature"  (vol.  i., 
p.  286). 

In  brief,  that  the  greater  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  blood  performs 
its  revolution  through  the  lungs,  and  is 
submitted  to  fresh  collision  with  atmo- 
spheric air,  the  greater  is  the  manufac- 
ture and  subsequent  metamorphosis  of 
blood-globules  into  fibrine.  Simon 
admits  that  the  increased  velocity  of 
the  circulation  cannot  be  assumed  to  be 
the  sole  cause  of  the  change  in  the 
blood;  by  which  admission  he  antici- 
pates the  objection  to  which  he  would 
otherwise  have  exposed  his  hypothesis 
—to  wit,  that  in  typhus  fever,  and  many 
other  diseases  of  prostration,  there  is  a 
great  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  the 
blood's  transit  through  the  lungs,  where 
the  fibrine  is  notably  deficient  in  that 
fluid. 

Ee viewing  the  several  conflicting  cir- 
cumstances in  connection  with  the  excess 
or  deficiency  of  fibrine  in  the  blood  which 
I  have  now  imperfectly  brought  under 


review,  I  think  I  am  warranted  in  de- 
ducing from  them  the  following  conclu- 
sions : — 

1st,  That  although  an  excess  of  fibrine 
in  the  blood  does  appear  to  be  a  constant 
accompaniment  of  inflammation,  it  is 
not  infrequently  met  with  also  in  oppo- 
site conditions  of  sanguification ;  whilst 
its  amount  is  further  influenced  in  some 
cases  by  the  extent  of  the  orifice  through, 
which  the  blood  flows,  and  by  the  form 
of  the  vessel  which  receives  it 

2ndly,  That  in  the  inflammations, 
strictly  so-called,  it  is  a  common  occur- 
rence to  find  its  amount  increased  in 
proportion  as  we  reduce  the  entire  mass 
of  the  blood  by  venesection ;  wherefrom 
it  would  seem  that  it  is  not  upon  a  ple- 
thoric condition  of  the  individual  that 
its  excess,  even  in  these  cases,  depends. 

3dly,  That  there  is  absolute  proof,  in 
the  foregoing  circumstances,  that  its  ex- 
cess in  the  blood  is  nor  a  measure  p/  the 
amount  of  power  in  the  system  and, 
consequently,  not  a  warranty  for  deple- 
tion or  for  depression. 

4thly  and  lastly,  That  we  know  very 
little  either  of  its  natural  or  morbid  his- 
tory beyond  the  fact,  that  its  excess  or 
deficiency  "  occurs  by  the  will  qfOod,"* 
and  does  not  justify  us,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  in  putting  our 
own  interpretation  upon  its  meaning.f 

If,  in  the  foregoing  analysis  of  the 
actual  amount  of  information  which  we 
possess,  as  derived  from  a  consideration 
of  the  chemical  peculiarities  of  the  blood 
in  disease,  I  shall  appear  to  be  setting 
up  the  thoughts  of  a  very  humble  ana 
insignificant  pretender  in  array  against 
those  of  established  authority,  and  to  be 
seeking  to  loosen  the  foundations  of  those 
structures  which  better  men  have  erected 
as  beacons  for  the  ordinary  traveller;  if' 
I  should  seem  to  figure  in  such  light  in 
the  eyes  of  the  "  master  builders  of  the 


*  Avicenna. 

t  "  Id  estimating  the  quantity  of  fibrine,  che- 
mists have  not  taken  account  of  the  wJritt  cor- 
puscles of  the  blood.  These  cannot,  by  any  mode 
of  analysis  yet  invented,  be  separated  from  to* 
fibrine  of  mammalian  blood:  their  composition  ia 
Unknown,  but  their  weight  la  always  included  in 
the  estimate  of  the  fibrine.  In  health,  they  may. 
perhaps,  add  too  little  to  its  weight  to  merit  con- 
sideration (  bnt  in  many  diseases,  especially  la 
inflammatory  and  other  blood  diseases,  in  which 
the  fibrin  Is  said  to  be  increased,  these  corpuscle* 
become  so  numerous,  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  supposed  increase  of  fibrine  most  be  due  to 
their  bring  weighed  with  It  On  this  account 
all  the  watonwan  respecting  the  tansmss  asj 
fibrine  in  certain  diseases  need  revision. 
Kirkee'  Handbook  of  Aetiology,  p.  ft.  . 
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commonwealth  of  learning,"  my  excul- 
pation of  myself  and  of  my  misdeeds 
must  be- 
That  "  I  pretend  not  to  publish  this 
essay  for  the  information  of  men  of  large 
thoughts  and  quick  apprehensions.  To 
euoh  masters  of  knowledge  I  profess  my- 
self a  scholar,  and  therefore  warn  them 
beforehand  not  to  suspect  anything  here 
but  what,  being  spun  out  of  my  own 
coarse  thoughts,  is  fitted  to  men  of  my 
own  size;  to  whom,  perhaps,  it  will  not 
be  unacceptable  that  I  hare  taken  some 
pains  to  make  plain  and  familiar  to  their 
thoughts  some  truths  which  established 
prejudice,  or  the  abstractedness  of  the 
ideas  themselves,  might  render  diffioult 
The  imputation  of  novelty  is  a  terrible 
charge  among  men  who  judge  of  men's 
beads  as  they  do  of  then*  perukes, — by 
the  fashion,  and  can  allow  none  to  be 
right  but  the  received  doctrine."  But 
"  he  who  has  raised  himself  above  the 
alms  basket,  and,  not  content  to  live  lazily 
on  scraps  of  begged  opinions,  sets  his 
own  though  taon  work  to  find  and  follow 
truth,  will  (Whatever  he  lights  on)  not 
miss  the  hunter's  satisfaction;  every 
moment  of  his  pursuit  will  reward  his 
pains  with  some  delight;  and  he  will 
nave  reason  to  think  his  time  not  ill- 
spent,  even  when  he  cannot  much  boast 
of  any  great  acquisition.''* 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  make 
apparent  what  this  disease  is  not,  let  us 
lose  no  further  time  in  examining  into 
the  vexed  question  of  what  it  is. 

I  have  expended  some  ink-shed  in 
an  endeavour  to  show  that  its  simple 
phlogistic  nature  was  not  established  oy 
the  coexistence  of  an  excess  of  fibrine  in 
the  blood;  whilst  the  several  pecu- 
liarities in  its  natural  history,  to  which 
I  have  briefly  also  adverted,  suffice  to 
point  out  its  distant  relationship  only 
to  the  family  of  the  true  phlegmasia. 

In  tracing  the  literary  history  of  ery- 
sipelas (vide  Lancet,  Dec.  22, 1849),  I 
dwelt  upon  the  interesting  fact,  that 
from  the  earliest  periods  of  medicine 
this  disorder  had  been  regarded  by  the 
observant  ancients  as  an  unhealthy  form 
of  inflammation,  and  not  the  product  of 
pure  blood.  Thus  Galen  laid  it  down 
that  it  has  its  origin  in  a  "  bilious  hu- 
mour ;"t  and  such  strong  hold  did  {his 


*  Locke. 


t  Galea  does  not  appear  to  bare  thought  the 
a  tbe  blood  ogs 

of  Ills  works  .(MethTSe^ad'Glsucots;  lib.  H. 


of  bile  fa  tbel 
I  production  of  i 


me  necessary  to 
for  he  ur«  in  one 


belief  take  of  the  minds  of  bis  succes- 
sors, that  it  has  been  handed  down  verr 
nearly  to  our  own  day  as  an  established 
fact  in  the  pathology  of  the  di 
Whilst  Paul'us  iEgineta  signific 
distinguishes  a  phlegmon  from 
pelas  as  a  disease  in  which  "  good  i 
of  moderate  consistence  rushes  abun- 
dantly to  a  part,"  Ac.,  the  latter  (erysi- 
pelas) being  known  "  by  the  symptoms 
of  very  acrid  bile  putrifled  along  with  a 
deficient  blood,"  Burserius,  who  has 
left  us  an  excellent  history  of  erysipelas, 
attributes  its  cause  to  "  humor  quidam 
tenuis,  calidus,  aoerque,  bUiota  sanguinis 
parti  a  veteribus  dicta?  quam  similB- 
mus,  intus  utcunque  genitus,  et  primum 
nervosum  genus,  deinde  cor,  aiteriasque 
repente  percellens,  a  Teliquis  paullatun 
liquoribus,  motu  febrili  oborto,  seoe> 
dens,  atque  ad  cutim  alicubi  propulsns, 
aut  in  ea  primario  etiam  denxus,  et  lo- 
cum in  quo  sistitur,  vel  late  bat,  pecu- 
Kariter  irritans  atque  inflammans.  * 

Hoffmann  was  convinced  that  erysi- 
pelas has  its  origin  in  some  acrid  poison : 
out,  while  in  one  place  he  tells  us  that 
that  poison  is  "  not  of  a  bilious  or  saline, 
but  rather  of  a  caustic  and  acrid  nature," 
he  immediately  afterwards  declares  it  as 
his  opinion  that  it  springs  from  "  bile  in 
a  state  of  corruption,  to  the  degenera- 
tion of  which  many  causes  have  con- 
tributed."! 

Some  colouring  might  be  given  to 
this  time-honoured  doctrine  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  most  recent  researches  into 
the  mutual  action  of  bile  and  blood 
upon  each  other.  I  have  stated  that 
Andral  and  Gavarret  found  a  marked 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  red  globules 
in  erysipelatous  blood.  Now,  according 
to  Hunefeld,  and  to  Simon  (who  con- 
firms the  observations  of  the  first),  "on 
the  addition  of  fresh  bile  the  blood  im- 
mediately becomes  clear,  and  the  cor- 
puscles dtsappear.n\ 

Simon  experimented  upon  the  blood 
with  pure  bilin,  which  "produces  the 
instantaneous  solution  of  the  corpus- 
cles."  Some  uncertainty,  however,  still 


cap.  i>-"3i  ex  sanguine  et  flava  bile"  (He 
reader  ia  aware  that  the  ancients  attached  great 
importance  to  the  distinction  between  yellow  sad 
Mae*  bile) "  insto  calidioribaa  floxio  mista  foerft. 
out  *r  twngwnt,  amUem,  sedfervido  et  substantia 
tenuissimo"  (or  even  from  hoi  Mood  aJ^umuk 
attenutHU  "erysipelas  TOcaturiUe  s»ctas-" 

«  InitituUoaum  liedlcinsf  Practices  sac  Bur- 
serius, cap.  ii.  de  Bryslpesate,  p.  S3, 
t  Febris  Brrsipelaeea.   .  , 
%  Simon'.  8beSs»ry,  vrt.  i.  p.  110.111. 
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prevails  amongst  even  the  highest  order 
of  animal  chemists  as  to  the  effects  of 
the  constituents  of  bile  upon  the  circu- 
latory mass ;  whilst  certain  of  them  are 
even  of  opinion  that  they  have  never 
been  discovered  in  the  blood  at  all. 
Becquerel  and  Rodier  found  the  serum, 
in  eases  of  icterus,  always  tinged  with 
bile  pigment:  and  Tiedemann  and 
Chnehn  have  drawn  the  same  conclu- 
sions from  their  analysis  of  the  serum 
of  icteric  blood,  whilst  the  clot  has  been 
of  the  colour  of  healthy  blood. 

Schonbein  has  found  the  serum  in 
erysipelas  to  be  invariably  tinged  yellow 
with  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile. 
But  then  a  bright  yellow  colour  distin- 

n"  hes  the  serum  also  in  several  other 
ises.   Such  is  generally  the  case  in 

fmthisis.*  Van  Swieten  has  the  fol 
owing  not  impertinent  remark  upon 
this  conceit  of  the  ancients.  "  As  the 
part  invaded  with  an  erysipelas  ap- 
peared of  a  yellowish-red  colour,  there- 
fore the  ancient  physicians  accused  the 
bile  as  the  principal  cause ;  but  we  at 
present  know  that  the  serum  of  the 
blood  is  naturally  yellow ;  so  that  if  a 
little  cruor  stagnates  with  much  serum 
in  the  pellucid  vessels  which  are  ob- 
structed and  inflamed,  the  affected  part 
will  then  appear  of  a  reddish-yellow 
colour."! 

"  An  erysipelas,"  says  Wiseman,  "  is 
generated  of  a  hot  serum  in  the  blood, 
and  affects  the  superficies  of  the  skin 
with  a  shining,  pale,  red,  or  citron 
colour."  "  This  serum,  according  to  its 
several  degrees  of  recess  from  its  natural 
state  towards  that  of  choler,  doth  pro- 
duce several  diseases.  When  the  recess 
is  less,  and  the  sharpness  of  it  but  little, 
then  it  doth  only  cause  a  reddish  blush 
upon  the  skin,  from  which  the  name  of 
erysipelas  is,  or  at  least  may  be,  de- 
rived." "  That  which  I  propose  to  treat 
of  is  the  erysipelas  a  sanguine  bilioso 
from  cholerick  blood,  which  affects  only 
the  outward  parts,  none  of  which  escape 
its  tenuity  and  subtleness."  Again, 
"  The  matter  of  this  erysipelas  is  already 
described  to  be  a  thin  cholerick  humour; 
the  fountain  of  it  is  the  blood,  which,  by 
its  capillary  arteries,  dischargeth  it  upon 
that  part"  (the  akin)  "  as  often  as  in 


rhubartlhuben  taken  for  mfj£pfAtSl$& 
Swieton'B  ^Commentaries,  toL  iii.  p, 


bilious  or  malignant  and  pestilential 
fevers  it  is  provoked  thereunto,"  Sec.* 

Desault,  among  the  moderns,  has  in- 
clined somewhat  towards  the  opinion, 
that  at  least  one  form  of  erysipelas  was 
occasioned  by,  or  associated  with,  the 
circulation  of  bile  in  the  capillaries  of 
the  skin.  His  division  of  the  disease  is 
into  phlegmonous,  bilious,  and  local. 
This  old  doctrine  of  the  congestion  of 
the  bile  has  also  been  in  some  measure 
revived  by  Tissot,  who  attributes  the 
cause  of  erysipelas  to  a  bilious  humor 
diffused  through  the  mass  of  the  blood.* 

"  The  erysipelas,"  says  an  old  English 
surgeon,  "  is  often  attended  with  violent 
itching,  the  consequence  of  miliary  par- 
ticles obstructing  the  cutaneous  vessels, 
and  always  with  some  degree  of  fever.  "- 
How  far,'  he  continues,  "the  redun- 
dancy of  bile  in  the  blood  during  this 
state  of  inflammation  in  any  part  may 
confine  it  to  the  skin,  I  will  not  attempt 
to  determine ;  but,  though  the  blood,  on 
pressure  with  the  fingers  in  the  inflamed 
part,  immediately  retires* and  soon  re- 
turns, nevertheless  in  thafshort  interval 
we  observe  the  skin  has  not  its  usual 
whiteness,  and  the  vesicles  that  attend 
this  disease  are  always  full  of  a  yellowish 
serum."l 

Sauvages  considers  Sennertns  a  suffi- 
ciently good  authority  upon  the  strictly 
humoral  nature  of  the  disease  to  quote 
his  opinion  when  classifying  the  varieties 
of  erysipelas.  "Erysipelas  juxta  Sen- 
nertum  definitur  febris  continua  a  san- 
guinis parte  tenuiore  corruptu  et  inflam- 
mata,  qua  ut  natura  se  liberet,  earn  in 
aliquam  partem  extern  am  expelHt  forma 
tumoris  aut  malculae  rubra?,  lata?,  qun 
a  parte  in  partem  serpit"§ 

Thus  we  observe  from  how  early  a 
period  in  the  history  of  medicine,  and  how 
continuously  down  to  the  present  day, 
the  disease  which  we  are  considering 
has  been  attributed  by  physicians  to  the 
circulation  of  some  impure  material  m 
the  blood;\\  and  that  this  is  the  origo 
mali  in  every  form  which  erysipelas  ob- 
serves (the  morbid  material  or  poison 
being  the  true  agent  in  the  causation  of 


•  Wiseman's  Cblrngfcat  Treatises,  vol.  I.  ». 

Bo-7. 

#TI«m(;AvUm  People. 
~X  Bromneld's  Cbkiirpcal  Observation*  and 
C»»es. 
I  Setrta*w,  p.  44* 

I  Van  Helmont  bad  a  whimsical  notion  that 
erysipelas  was  "apostema  maxlme  ig-neum ,  In  quo 
■****mm  spirittM  vttalfa*  caatt  ■sorbite*.  V 
rristtm  rt  Tilnti  In  hsmif  nn^aUie  "  ■ 
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its  peculiarities)  I  think  so  self  evident, 
that  I  would  lay  it  down  as  a  canon  in 
our  creed.  t 

It  is  true  we  are  as  far  at  the  present 
day  from  resolving  the  real  nature  of 
this  poison  as  was  Galen  himself,  who, 
however,  as  I  have  shown,  partook  of 
none  of  our  modern  doubts  and  diffi- 
dence upon  the  point  It  is  to  be 
feared,  however,  that  the  present  is  one 
of  those  many  instances  in  which,  to 
use  a  significant  remark  of  Voltaire's, 
we  are  not  likely  to  be  permitted  "  to 
peep  into  the  bottom  of  nature's  basket" 
A  French  writer  has  well  observed 
(speaking  of  this  disease),  "  On  a  beau- 
coup  disserte  sur  la  cause  prochaine  de 
cette  maladie ;  mais  on  n'a  guere  reussi 
qu  a  nous  donner  des  idees  vagues  ou 
erronnees,  plus  propres  a  embrouillerla 
matiere  qu'a  I'eclaircir,  comme  il  arrive 
toujours  lorsqu'on  veut  expliquer  ce  qui 
est  inexplicable."* 

[To  be  con  tinned.] 


THE  HABD8HTPB  OP  TOTOO  PHTHICIAN8. 

It  has  become  a  proverb,  not  only  in  the 
profession  but  out  of  it,  that  it  requires 
from  five  to  ten  years'  starvation  before  the 
young  physician  can  support  himself  upon 
his  collected  receipts.    He  may  possess  all 
the  qualifications  requisite  to  constitute  a 
good  physician ;  he  may  have  rendered  ex- 
cellent service  in  cases  where  he  has  at- 
tended ;  but  he  cannot  be  appreciated  and 
patronised,  for  he  is  a  young  man,  inexpe- 
rienced in  the  mysteries  of  a  sick  chamber, 
— and  therefore  cannot  cure  disease.  How  is 
experience  in  such  a  case  to  be  obtained  ? 
for  the  people  upon  whom  he  relies  for 
support  will  not  give  it  until  he  has  had 
a  certain  number  of  yenrt'  practice.  This 
practice,  if  obtained  at  all,  is  of  that  pecu- 
liar kind  which  may  perhaps  benefit  his 
patient,  but  "  enriches  not  him."  He  waits 
upon  the  poor,  whose  compensative  means 
•  are  very  limited,  although  at  times  he  re- 
ceives from  them  that  which  is  priceless — 
a  heartfelt  gratitude  and  the  invoking  of 
heaven's  blessings.    The  better  or  richer 
class  seldom  employ  the  young  physician 
unless  compelled  to  by  accidental  circum- 
stances.  Their  creed  is:  if  we  pap,  we  will 
have  what  is  considered  best,— though  it  is 
allowable  that  they  are  often  incompetent 
to  decide  upon  the  question  of  qualifica- 
tions.  A  physician  who  can  repeat  every 
word  he  has  read  on  medical  subjects,  *nd 

?.4^ — - — '■■'■■■'■■>■,  i  ,  


sipeie,  vol.j(itt.pvaafltii<.<.  •»  ■]•.'. ,«,.  ..  • 


be  able  to  tell  you  the  number  of  fibrils  in 
any  given  muscle,  may  yet  be  unable  to 
distinguish  one  disease  from  another,  or 
decide  upon  a  proper  course  of  treatment. 
This  same  class  of  patients,  who  never 
employ  the  young  physician  because  they 
have  no  confidence  in  him,  do  not  hesitate, 
in  numberless  instances,  to  purchase  secret 
nostrums,  or  even  to  employ  the  parties 
who  prepare  them.  If  any  new  pathp 
should  be  introduced  among  the  people,  it 
only  requires  its  founder  to  demonstrate 
its  wonderful  principles,  and  promise  im- 
pottibilitiet,  in  order  to  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing advocates  and  plenty  of  patronage. 
The  self- vaunted  quack  gets  a  large  harvest, 
and  that,  too,  from  only  a  six  months'  or 
year's  practice.  Every  one  has  confidence 
in  him,  to  be  sure,  for  he promitet  so  much, 
and  can  tell  exactly  what  ail*  a  person  at 
the  first  glance.  Perhaps  this  wonderful 
doctor  has  often  to  go  miles  to  see  a  pa- 
tient ;  or,  may  be,  his  feme  is  such,  that 
the  halt,  the  lame,  and  blind  come  from  afar 
to  him  to  be  cured. 

In  the  practice  of  medicine  it  would  ap- 
pear, then,  that  it  requires  a  certain  amount 
of  egotism  to  succeed  well.  It  is  one  of 
the  weaknesses  of  our  nature  to  believe  in 
impossibilities ;  and  the  more  our  credulity 
is  imposed  upon,  the  more  believing  and 
satisfied  are  we.  Now  what  encouragement 
can  there  possibly  be  for  the  young  edu- 
cated physician,  fresh  from  his  college, 
although  his  brow  may  be  covered  with 
laurels  of  distinction  P  He  has  only  to  look 
around  him  to  see  that  it  is  not  always 
true  merit  that  makes  the  practitioner! 
There  is  Dr.  A.,  who  has  been  in  practice 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  but  cannot 
with  his  earnings  pay  his  office  dues.  Drs. 
B.  and  C.  are  as  badly  off;  while  Drs.  D. 
and  E.,  having  been  in  practice  about  the 
same  time,  are  taking  the  better  part  of  the 
business.  The  three  first-mentioned  doc- 
tors are  known  to  be  men  of  science  and  of 
rare  attainments, — even  the  public  them- 
selves are  willing  to  allow  that ;  while  the 
other  medical  gentlemen  are  not  so  well 
informed,  nor  in  any  respect  so  well  quali- 
fied for  their  posts.  It  does  not  require 
much  perception,  likewise,  for  him  to  see 
that  the  arrant  quack  is  not  only  on  a  par 
with  the  educated  physician,  but  in  many 
cases  the  palm  is  given  to  him.  It  is  true, 
the  success  of  thu  class  is  not  permanent, 
as  they  stay  only  long  enough  in  one  nlaoa 
to'  fleece  the  pockets  of  their  victims  there. 
It  would  be  well  if  the  matter  ended  here  j 
but  it  does  not, — for  as  soon  as  one  class  of 
quack*  lose  caste,  there  are  others,  more 
psetending,:  ready  to  spring  \i^^-B<n4on 
MtttbaTJoutiiat.    -  ■  ■ 
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THB  CONVENTION  OF  POOR  LAW  MEDICAL  OFFICERS — 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 


FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  90,  1860. 

It  is  with  regret  we  perceive,  from  the 
Third  Report  of  the  Convention  of  Poor- 
law  Medical  Officers,  that  the  disinte- 
rested efforts  of  the  Committee  hare  not 
received  that  co-operation  from  the  Poor- 
law  Staff  which  they  had  a  right  to 
expect,  and  which  the  medical  officers 
of  Unions  were  equitably  bound  to 
afford.  It  seems  that,  in  order  to 
improve  the  position  of  Union  sur- 
geons, and  to  obtain  redress  for  the 
grievances  under  which  they  are  well 
known  to  labour,  the  Committee  endea- 
voured to  establish  a  Poor-law  Medical 
League,  with  Branch  Associations  in 
the  principal  towns  and  cities  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  A  circular  letter  was 
therefore  addressed  to  each  Poor-law 
medical  officer,  in  order  that  the  opi- 
nions of  all  might  be  ascertained.  Letters 
were  thus  sent  to  8000  persons,  and  the 
number  of  answers  received  amounted 
only  tp  268, — anumbercomprising  about 
one-twelfth  of  the  whole  number  of  Union 
officers !  Upon  examining  the  answers, 
it  appeared  that  there  were  in  favour  of 
the  proposed  Association,  178;  doubtful 
as  to  the  usefulness  or  probable  success 
of  the  plan,  86 ;  refusals  to  co-operate, 
or  to  contribute  one  shilling  monthly, 
46.  The  idea  of  forming  such  an  Asso- 
ciation was  therefore  abandoned. 

An  interview  with  Mr.  Baines,  the 
President  of  the  Poor  Jaw  Board,  led 
to  the  usual  result  of  official  interviews 
— i  «.  the  President  had  neither  the 
disposition  nor  intention  to  interfere 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  abetter 
scale  of  remuneration  with  permanency 
of  office.  He  candidly  admitted  that 
the  question  of  finance  was  the  great 
difficulty.    "Throughout  the  country 


the  demands  upon  the  rates  had  lately 
been  increasing.  He  had  no  reason  to 
believe  that  any  mode  of  administering 
medical  relief,  except  as  now  through 
the  Boards  of  Guardians,  would  he 
acceptable  to  the  country  in  general. 
The  plan  of  placing  the  entire  cost  on 
the  Consolidated  Fund  was  one  which 
Sir  George  Grey  might  deal  with." 

Foiled  in  this  endeavour  to  enlist  the 
efficient  aid  of  the  President,  the  Com- 
mittee addressed  themselves  to  the  Col- 
leges of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  as 
well  as  to  the  Apothecaries'  Society,  in 
the  hope  that,  as  medical  corporations, 
they  would  be  induced  to  memorialise 
the  Poor-law  Board  in  favour  of  the 
three  leading  points  of  an  amended 
system  of  medical  relief— namely,  per- 
manency of  office,  responsibility  to  medi- 
cal authority,  end  payment  proportionate 
to  duties  performed.  Here,  again,  the 
Committee  were  unsuccessful.  The  Col- 
leges of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  de- 
clined any  further  interference  in  the 
matter,  and  the  Society  of  Apothecaries 
allowed  the  subject  to  drop  sub  sQentio. 

On  this  the  Committee  remark  :— - 

"  The  Poor-law  medical  officers  will 
not  fail  to  observe  that  no  disposition, 
is  shown  by  any  of  the  existing  medical 
corporations  strenuously  to  labour  for 
the  amendment  of  a  system  admitted 
by  themselves  to  be  oppressive  to  at 
least  8000  of  their  professional  brethren 
in  office,  and  indirectly  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  whole  profession.* 

The  subject  of  remuneration  far 
extra  services  during  the  prevalence  ef 
malignant  cholera  has  been  on  several 
occasions  noticed  in  our  columns.  It  is 
creditable  to  the  Committee  that  they 
devoted  all  their  energies  to  procure 
this  act  of  justice  for  their  professional 
brethren.  It  is  well  known,  however, 
that  the  divided  jurisdictions  of  the 

*  The  apathy  of  the  Medical  Corporations 
cannot  be  comMered  C 


when  it  appears  from  the  Report  that  oat  of  1 
Poor-law  Medical  Officer*,  %BO0  have  ahown  no 
dUpo*i*m  to  labonr  in  any  way  te  the  anend- 

meat  of  an  oppreaaive  ayatann  I 
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Board  of  Health,  the  Poor-law  Board, 
and  the  Rural  Boards  of  Guardians, 
practically  defeated  the  good  intentions 
of  the  Legislature  on  this  subject  The 
following  extract  from  the  Report  gives 
a  short  summary  of  the  results  attend- 
ing this  application : — 

41  It  appears  that  the  Poor-law  Board 
had  power  to  regulate  the  salaries  of 
medical  officers,  and  also  to  enforce  the 
performance  of  such  duties  on  their 
part,  aa  the  guardians,  under  recent 
authority  of  the  Health  Board,  were 
obliged  to  see  carried  out  At  the  same 
time  the  guardians  would  not,  and  the 
Beard  of  Health  ootid  not,  award  addi- 
tional recompense  for  such  additional 
labours,  which  were  evidently  beyond 
the  letter,  and  even  the  spirit,  of  the 
medical  officers'  contract  It  was  ob- 
vious that  the  Poor-law  Board  rather 
shunned  grappling  with  the  question, 
aa  it  would  plaee  them  too  often  in 
antagonism  with  the  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians. On  the  other  side,  should  the 
management  of  the  medical  attendance 
on  the  sick  poor  be  transferred  to  the 
General  Board  of  Health,  there  was  no 
evidence  that  the  union  medical  officers 
would  be  benefited." 

The  answer  of  the  President  of  the 
Poor-law  Board  was,  aa  usual,  marked 
by  official  politeness,  but  left  the  ques- 
tion of  increased  remuneration  in  the 
hands  of  those  patterns  of  economy,  the 
Boards  of  Guardians: — 

"  He  admitted  that  he  had  the  reqrri 
site  power  which  on  many  occasions 
had  been  exercised  favourably  toward 
the  medical  officers;  but  with  respect 
to  cholera,  and  other  epidemics,  the 
Poor-law  Board  had  not  the  power  to 
lay  down  any  scale  of  remuneration  in 
anticipation  of  extraordinary  services, 
but  the  power  of  granting  reasonable 
remuneration  for  the  same  was  vested 
in  the  guardians;  and  that  whenever  an 
increase  of  salary  or  payment  was  pro- 
posed by  them,  the  Poor-law  Board  had 
always  much  pleasure  in  confirming  the 
same.'* 

From  another  paragraph  in  the  Re- 
port it  would  alee  appear  that  when 
a  diminution  "  of  salary  or  payment 
wae  proposed  by.  the  guardians,  the 


Poor-law  Board  had  also  much  pleasure 
in  confirming  the  same  " 

"  After  the  early  and  repeated  assu 
ances  of  sympathy,  and  of  a  desire 
ameliorate  the  status  of  the  Union  sur- 
geons made  by  the  Poor-law  Board,  the 
Committee  were  not  prepared  to  receive 
an  account  of  the  treatment  exercised 
by  that  Board  toward  the  surgeons  of 
the.Holborn  Union.  In  this  case,  not 
only  has  a  reduction  of  salary  to  so 
low  an  amount  as  eightpence  per  case 
been  sanctioned,  but  it  wae  actually  met 
by  a  suggestion  from  the  Poor-law 
Board  for  even  a  further  diminution  of 
the  payment  and  an  augmentation,  of 
the  work  of  the  medical  officers." 

This  mode  of  dealing  with  the  Union 
medical  officers  is  neither  candid  nor 
fair.  It  clearly  shows  that  while  the 
reasonable  demands  of  the  Committee 
are  met  by  official  promises  and  formal 
intimations  of  sympathy,  it  is  the  plain 
and  obvious  intention  of  the  Poor-law 
Board  to  co-operate  with  the  guardians 
in  all  financial  matters. 

Under  the  present  system,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  screw  has  been  applied 
to  its  maximum  extent  The  order  of 
the  day  appears  to  be,  increased  work 
and  diminished  payments.  In  illustra- 
tion of  the  oppressive  and  impracticable 
nature  of  the  duties  demanded  of  the 
medical  officers  of  the  Stepney  Union, 
it  is  stated  in  the  Report  that  one  of 
them  was  actually  summoned  to  attend 
six  cases  of  midwifery  requiring  imme- 
diate assistance  in  distant  parts  of  his 
district  in  one  day!  Rural  Boards  of 
Guardians  have  treated  with  contempt 
the  consolidated  order  requiring  pay- 
ment for  extras,  and  have  handed  over 
the  sick  poor  to  any  half-starved  adven- 
turer who  happened  to  hold  a  diploma, 
and  who  had  no  chance  of  succeeding 
in  any  more  lucrative  branch  of  prac- 
tice. 

It  is  a  great  and  glaring  fact  and  one 
deserving  of  the  severest  reprehension* 
that  while  Lord  Ebrington,  a  nobleman 
with  comparative  independence,  receives 
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as  a  Secretary  of  the  Poor-law  Board  a 
salary  of  £1,500  per  annum  for  giving 
up  only  a  moderate  portion  of  his  time 
to  the  duties  of  his  office,  the  Union 
officers  are  paid  for  medicines  and  me- 
dical attendance  on  each  sick  pauper  a 
sum  which  is  bat  than  half  '**  cos*  of 
drugs  alone  in  the  ordinary  treatment  of 
a  hospital  patient  How  can  it  he  ex- 
plained that,  while  the  salaries  of  Union 
surgeons  are  thus  cut  down,  a  nohle 
secretary  of  the  Board  receives,  for  per- 
forming not  a  hundredth  part  of  the 
labour,  an  amount  equal  to  the  united 
salaries  of  about  forty  medical  officers ! 

The  Committee  append  the  following 
conclusions  to  their  Report : — 

"  1st  The  disjointed  efforts  made  by 
them  with  much  zeal  during  the  last 
two  years,  if  continued,  cannot  do  more 
than  keep  up  a  teaziog  agitation,  wasting 
the  time  and  paining  the  feelings  of  the 
few  gentlemen  who  regularly  devote 
themselves  to  the  work. 

"2nd.  That  there  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  the  Poor-law  Board  will  ever 
take  steps  to  remedy  the  hardships  of 
the  union  surgeons,  and  to  correct  the 
misrule  under  which  they  serve  and  the 
sick  poor  suffer,  until  they  can  be  forced 
to  such  a  measure.  A  cessation  of  the 
present  undue  professional  competition 
must  take  place ;  a  loud  voice,  with  a 
resolute  purpose,  must  be  raised  in  the 
Commons,  and  well  supported  on  the 
hustings  in  every  borough  and  county. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  state  that  the 
medical  profession  should  be  equal,  by 
their  numbers  as  well  as  by  their  right- 
ful influence,  to  accomplish  what  is 
equally  due  to  themselves,  the  sick  poor, 
and  the  rate-payers. 

"3rd.  That  the  attempts  now  made 
by  the  Poor-law  Board  to  engage  medi 
cal  officers  without  private  practice  for 
the  service  of  the  poor,  could  not,  with- 
out much  difficulty,  be  successfully  ap- 
plied to  rural  districts.  The  plan  of 
engaging  a  class  of  gentlemen  for  exclu- 
sive attendance  on  the  poor  is  of  such 
very  questionable  advantage,  that  the 
Poor-law  Relief  Committee,  reporting  to 
the  House  of  Commons  in  August  1838, 
said 4  They  felt  it  to  be  most  important 
that  the  poor  should  be  perfectly  satisfied 
with  then-  medical  attendants ;  and  with 
this  view  it  appears  to  be  desirable,  as, 


indeed,  is  almost  always  the  case,  that 
the  ears  of  the  poor  should  be  confided  to 
the  same  person  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  their  richer  neighbours'  Such 
an  arrangement  as  that  attempted  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  Poor-law  Board  will 
only  work  well  for  the  public,  or  for  the 
profession,  when  the  duties  of  union 
surgeons  shall  be  blended  with  those  of 
Officers  of  Health,  under  the  control  of 
the  General  Board  of  Health,  or  some 
other  authority  independent  of  the 
Guardians  ana  Poor-law  Board,  and 
adequately  paid  for  by  the  State. 

"4th.  That  as  the  public  are  more 
convinced  than  formerly  of  the  false 
position  in  which  the  union  surgeon  is 
placed,  tbey  will  be  satisfied  that  it  is 
their  duty  to  provide  adequate  remunera- 
tion and  better  regulations  for  the  pre- 
vention as  well  as  for  the  cure  of  disease 
among  the  poor.  Such  provisions  are 
due  from  the  State  on  the  score  of  jus- 
tice, humanity,  and  sound  economy. 

"Thomas  Hodokin,  M.D.,  Chairman. 

"Chables  F.  J.  Lord,  Hon.  Sec." 

There  are  three  serious  obstacles  with 
which,  it  appears  to  us,  the  Committee 
have  to  contend : — 

1.  The  want  of  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  great  majority  of  Union 
medical  officers ;  2.  The  indifference  of 
Government  Boards ;  and  8.  The 
"  Guardian"  interest  in  Parliament 

With  regard  to  the  first— it  ought  not 
to  exist  It  is  admitted  by  all  that  the 
remuneration  of  Union  officers  is  in- 
sufficient and  the  labour  excessive. 
These  are  assuredly  evils  which  require 
removal.  Is  there  any  Union  Officer 
so  selfish  that  he  would  profit  by  the 
results  of  efforts,  if  successful,  while  he 
will  lend  no  helping  hand  to  the  disin- 
terested few  who  are  now  exerting  them- 
selves for  his  benefit?  The  Report 
leads  us  to  infer  that  a  large  majority 
are  disposed  to  work  on  in  their  present 
abject  condition.  If  so,  there  can  be  no 
hope  of  a  change  for  the  better.  With 
respect  to  the  two  remaining  obstacles, 
we  think  they  would  soon  cease  to  exist 
if  the  Union  surgeons  cordially  united 
for  the  protection  of  their  own  interests. 
Boards  of  Guardians  find  a  ready  justi* 
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fioation  for  their  harsh  dealings  with 
their  medical  officers  ra  the  existence 
of  a  most  degrading  and  unprofessional 
system  of  competition,  in  which  honour 
is  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  a  paltry 
salary. 


ttrbittos. 


Gout:  its  Causa,  Cure,  and  Prevention, 
by  an  original  and  most  successful 
treatment,  founded  on  the  organic 
changes  in  the  human  solids,  and  on 
the  functions  of  the  skin  ;  without  the 
use  of  Colchicum.  By  Abraham 
Toclmin,  M.D.,  &c.  12mo.  pp.  112. 
London:  Higbley.  1850. 

From  the  nature  of  the  above  title-page 
we  are  led  to  suppose  that  this  work  is 
addressed  rather  to  the  non-professional 
than  to  the  professional  reader.  A 
glance  at  its  contents  gives  strength  to 
the  suspicion.  The  first  three  chapters 
consist  of  a  popular  sketch  of  the  che 
xnistry  and  physiology  of  food  and  di- 
gestion, assimilation,  &c.  The  two  fol- 
lowing chapters  are  on  the  causes  of 
gout.  The  next  on  the  functions  of  the 
skin.  This  is  succeeded  by  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  author's  original  mode  of 
treatment,  which  he  terms  didermic. 
The  theory  on  whioh  the  author  bases 
his  treatment  is,  that  the  blood  is  to  be 
depurated  by  increasing  the  functions 
of  the  skin.  The  practice  founded 
thereon  is  the  use  of  the  TkermacUn,  or 
air-tight  hot-air  bed,  to  promote  profuse 
diaphoresis.  This  method  the  author 
claims  the  merit  of  having  introduced 
into  this  country,  being,  it  seems,  un- 
acquainted with  the  simple  apparatus 
devised  by  Dr  Copland,  in  1832,  for  the 
use  of  cholera  patients;  and  which  we 
have  ourselves,  since  that  period,  fre- 
quently made  use  of  in  treating  chronic 
rheumatism  and  rheumatic  gout 

Mr.  Toulmin  concludes  with  some 
common-sense  propositions  on  the  pre- 
vention of  gout ;  and  gives  a  series  of 
cases  in  illustration  of  the  benefit  of 
bis  thermaclm,  of  which,  however,  we 
find  no  particular  description,  and  we 
are  therefore  left  in  doubt  Whether"  a 
special  apparatus  be  indicated,  or  the 


ty  to  signify 


term  be  employed 
hot  air  baths  or " 


Ship  Fever,  so-called :  its  History,  Na- 
ture, and  best  Treatment.  By  Henry 
Grafton  Clark,  M.D.  Pamphlet, 
8-vo.  pp.  48.   Boston,  1860. 

The  ship  fever,  as  seen  on  board  the 
emigrant  ships,  in  the  quarantine  hos- 
pitals, and  among  emigrants  newly 
arrived  from  England  and  Ireland,  in 
the  ports  of  the  New  World,  is  said  by 
Dr.  Clark  to  be  clearly  different  from 
anything  that  has  been  before  known 
in  America.  "It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  writer  that,  under  the  various  titles 
of  jail,  hospital  or  camp  fever,  putrid 
continual  fever,  maculated  typhus,  and 
English  or  Irish  typhus,  is  expressed 
the  identical  disease  known  recently 
and  popularly  under  the  name  of  Ship 
Fever.  ' 

The  author,  in  pointing  out  the  dif- 
ferences between  typhus  and  typhoid 
fever,  states  that  the  distinction  has  not 
been  made  in  England ;  but,  if  not  be- 
fore, it  has  recently  been  accurately 
made  by  Dr.  Jenner  in  his  papers  on 
typhoid  fever. 

The  characters  of  the  disease  are 
briefly  and  clearly  depicted,  and  the 

Sathdlogical  appearances  are  accurately 
escribed.    The  treatment  recorded  is 
judicious. 


caution  nr  the  use  or  ether  and 

CHLOROFORM. 

A  vert  serious  accident  happened  in  sur- 
gical practice  in  Boston, U.S., not  long  since, 
by  the  taking  fire  of  the  vapour  of  the 
ether  which  was  used  to  produce  insensibi- 
lity. The  circumstances  under  which  the 
accident  occurred  are  these : — The  patient 
had  an  operation  performed  upon  the  face, 
near  the  mouth.  There  being  some  consi- 
derable hemorrhage,  the  actual  cautery  was 
applied  ;  and  it  was  by  contact  with  the 
heated  iron  that  the.  ether  vapour  was  set 
on  fire.  Too  much  caution  cannot  be  used 
in  the  application  of  ether;  and  this  one 
instance  of  its  inflammability  in  actual 
practice  should  serve  as  a  caution  to  all. 
No  lighted  body  should  be  plated  near  a 
patient,  while  he  is  under  the  influence  of 
ether.   There  never  should  be  *  lighted 
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SUPREME  JUDICIAL  COURT, 

BOSTON. 

Mardi  19, 18M. 

BBFOBT  OF  THB  TKIA1  Of  SB.  WMtTKB 
JOB  THB  KUBSBB  Of  DB.  VMKKMMM. 

Before  Chief  Justice  Shaw  andjmiiiom 
Wilde,  Dewey,  end  Metcatf. 
[Couctaded  from  p.  47*.] 

Db.  Smnxm  Wtmajt,  neon.  —  I  am 
professor  of  anatomy  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity ;  hare  been  a  teacher  of  anatomy  for 
the  Wt  eight  yean.  First  went  to  the 
Medical  College  on  Sunday,  the  2d  of  De- 
cember. I  had  given  to  me  the  charge  of 
the  bones  found  in  the  furnace  j  made  a 
catalogue  of  them.  These  bones  in  this 
box  are  the  bones.  I  was  not  called  spe- 
cially to  the  other  parte  of  the  remains. 
[The  witness  explained  a  drawing  of  a 
skeleton,  in  which  the  bones  found  were 
marked  in  yellow,  represented  by  the 
shaded  portions  of  the  subjoined  en- 
graying.]    There  were  no  marks  of  the 


body  being  a  subject  for  dissection  :  it 
struck  me  that  the  sternum  was  taken 
out  as  it  would  hare  been  by  a  physician  at 


an  ordinary  post-mortem  examination.  I 
was  also  struck  with  the  separation  of  the 
stenmm  from  the  chwioles,  or  collar  bones, 

and  first  rib ;  the  route  for  the  knife  to 
pass  through  is  so  difficult,  that  a  person 
having  no  knowledge  of  the  stmatwrc  of 
the  parts  would  not  have  been  likely  as 
direct  it  in  that  way.  I  did  not  feel  my- 
self called  upon  to  examine  critically.  I 
should  consider  the  person  past  the  middle 
age  of  life.  On  examining  the  thorax  and 
turning  it  over,  I  was  struck  with  the 
quantity  of  hair  on  the  back ;  I  never  saw 
a  person  before  with  so  much.  If  a  person 
was  killed  by  a  blow,  and  then  stabbed 
immediately,  there  would  have  been  a  flow 
of  bawd  according  so  the  vessel  wounded, 
and  the  depth  of  the  stab.  A  post-mortem 
examination  mar  be  made  without  an  effu- 
sion of  blood,  if  made  with  care.  I  made 
an  examination  of  certain  spots  on  the  side 
of  the  staircase,  near  the  lower  landing ; 
they  were  not  blood  but  tobacco- stains. 
This  has  no  reference  to  the  spots  found 
higher  up.  Saw  spots,  which  1  was  told 
by  a  chemist  were  nitrate  of  copper ;  dad 
not  examine  them.  I  performed  some  ex- 
periments on  the  effect  of  nitrate  of  copper 
on  blood.  Blood  is  known  by  red  flattened 
globules,  or  discs.  I  placed  some  blood 
under  the  microscope,  and  applied  nitrate 
of  copper  in  solution.  The  action  was  not 
immediate ;  after  a  few  hours  it  took  place, 
and  the  blood  discs  disappeared.  I  should 
say  that  nitrate  of  copper  would  destroy 
all  characteristics  by  which  blood  could  be 
detected  by  the  nncrosoope.  There  were 
no  other  spots  in  the  building  on  which 
were  any  marks  of  blood,  or  what  was  rs- 
cognised  as  such.  [Witness  was  shown 
some  slippers,  on  which  were  spots  sup- 
nosed  to  be  blood.]  They  are  the  same 
from  which  I  out  portions  having  shnfler 
spots,  which  I  examined,  and  found  whet  I 
considered  to  be  blood.  [Pantaloons  were 
shown,  marked  with  the  name  of  Dr.  Web- 
ster, which  the  witness  identified  as  the 
ones  from  which  he  cut  pieces.]  It  was  the 
right  slipper  that  was  bloody,  and  the  left 
leg  of  the  pantaloons,  *on  the  bottom,  on 
the  outside.  The  slipper  had  also  what 
looked  Kke  Venetian  red  on  the  sole.  The 
pantaloons  had  another  spot,  which  might 
be  Venetian  red,  bat  which  seemed  to  he 
rather  a  mark  of  acid.  The  blood  did  not 
seem  to  have  fallen  from  any  height,  for  it 
had  not  trickled  down.  There  was  a  piece 
of  paper  found  in  the  laboratory,  with  two 
spots  of  blood.  [The  witness  explained 
the  classification  and  arrangement  of  the 
bones,  referring  them  to  the  different  parts 
of  the  body.]  The  first  bone  belonged  to 
the  front  of  the  forehead.  [Witness  ex- 
plained how  he  knew  it  to  belong  there.] 
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The  next  was  a  piece  of  the  temporal  bone, 
known  by  the  canals  that  pan  through  it. 
The  next  was  behind  the  ear.  [The  wit- 
ness proceeded  to  demonstrate  the  places 
of  the  bones,  and  succeeded  in  putting 
together  three  fragments,  which  form  the 
greater  part  of  the  right-half  of  the  lower 
jaw.] 

Attorney^ General.—  Please  state  to  the 
Jury  whether  there  is  anything  remarkable 
in  the  correspondence  of  this  jaw  with  Dr. 
Keep's  model 

WUneu.—l  made  a  drawing  of  the  jaw 
before  I  saw  the  model  or  knew  of  the  con- 
dition of  Dr  Parkman's  teeth.  There  was 
an  absence  of  the  teeth  from  the  ooronoid 
process  to  the  first  molar,  or  bicuspid;  I 
was  not  absolutely  certain  which,  but  inv 
impression  was  that  there  were  three  teeth 
gone  up  to  the  bicuspid.  I  made  a  drawing 
in  a  pencil  of  a  bicuspid,  as  a  probability. 
On  comparing  the  fragments  of  bones  with 
the  model,  I  found  that  Dr.  Parkman  had 
lost  these  teeth.  They  seem  to  correspond  in 
this  respect ;  as  the  model  was  taken  from 
the  mouth  when  the  gum  covered  the  bone, 
we  cannot  expect  an  exact  correspondence. 
If  the  curves  of  this  jaw  had  been  carried 
out,  as  we  should  expect,  by  analogy,  it 
would  have  given  a  rising  chin.  The  por- 
tion of  the  left  lower  jaw  had  a  remarkable 
depression ;  have  not  witnessed  the  same  in 
any  other  jaw,  having  examined  a  hundred 
and  fifteen  or  twenty  of  them,  perhaps  with 
particular  attention  to  the  jaws.  There 
were  several  vertebras,  a  joint  of  an  elbow, 
some  bones  of  the  wrist,  some  joints  of  the 
fingers,  part  of  the  bones  of  the  right  leg 
known  unmistskeably  to  be  such  by  their 
character ;  there  were  not  duplicates  of  any 
bone,  nor  were  there  any  bones  except  of 
the  missing  parts  not  found  in  the  vault  or 
tea-chest.  There  were  some  fractures, 
which  had  the  appearance  of  having  been 
made  before  calcining.  Before  calcining,  the 
animal  matter  adheres ;  there  is  a  greater 
disposition  to  splinter,  and  to  angular  forms 
rather  than  to  crumble.  [The  witness 
showed  the  jury  a  fracture  of  a  skull-bone, 
which  had  the  appearance  of  being  frac- 
tured before  being  calcined.  He  did  not 
think  the  sign  was  absolute.] 

By  the  Court. — Does  your  distinction 
refer  to  the  fractures  made  before  and  after 
death? 

Wilnen. — Before  and  after  calcination 

onlj. 

Crou- examination. — In  a  half-calcined 
bone  there  is  less  disposition  to  crumble. 
Thinks  nitrate  of  copper  effectual  to  remove 

blood,  but  not  so  good  as  water,  unless  tbo 
wood  were  to  be  destroy  «L  •  *■  - "  1 1 1  * 1  •  i  i. 
muriatic  acid  a  bettor  aufraiil  «f  Mood,  as  it 
&  of  animal  t>—"~ 

L'bysiologv*'  «hi»l  the 


blood  is  about  the  fifth  part  of  the  weight  of 
the  body;  this  would  be  28  lbs.  for  a  body  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  pounds.  This  is  by 
no  means  a  precise  statement ;  but  twenty* 
five  pounds  have  been  actually  obtained, 
and  probably  not  all  was  obtained.  There 
was  a  thorough  examination  of  the  labora- 
tory for  blood.  I  superintended  the  taking 
up  of  the  brick  floor,  which  was  laid  in  sand. 
Found  no  traces  of  blood.  Took  chips  from 
the  floor  to  examine  ;  found  no  blood  on 
them.  Should  think  the  cutting  to  pieces 
indicated  that  the  person  doing  it  had  some 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  knew  where  the 
joints  were  to  be  found.  If  blood  had 
fallen  from  the  height  of  three  feet,  it  would 
have  given  an  oblong  mark,  falling  on  a 
vertical  substance ;  could  not  tell,  from  the 
blood-marks,  how  long  it  had  been  on. 
After  a  day  or  two,  blood- marks  assume  a 
brown  colour;  after  that,  they  do  not 
change  for  years.  The  microscope  distin- 
guishes human  blood  from  the  blood  of  the 
lower  animals,  but  not  from  that  of  the 
higher,  as  the  ox. 

Dr.  OlJyBB  W.  H0LKB8,  twom. — I  am 
Parkman  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physio- 
logy in  the  Medical  School  The  profes- 
sorship is  named  after  Dr.  George  Parkman. 
The  dedication  of  the  Medical  College  must 
have  been  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  No- 
vember. Noticed  Dr.  Parkman's  teeth 
an  that  occasion,  as  new ;  they  were  white 
and  long.  Dr.  Webster  lectures  to  the 
Medical  Class  four  times  a  week,  on  the 
subject  of  Chemistry.  His  lecture-room, 
laboratory,  and  small  room  in  the  rear,  form 
an  establishment  entirely  distinct  from 
those  of  the  other  Professors.  He  never 
had  any  need  of  anatomical  subjects.  The 
remains  indicated  that  the  person  who  se- 
parated them  knew  where  to  cut ;  there  is  no 
botching  about  the  business.  Noticed  a 
discolouration,  which  seemed  to  be  the 
effect  of  heat ;  was  told,  and  readily  be- 
lieved, that  it  was  the  affect  of  a  caustic 
substance.  Was  familiar  with  the  form  of 
Dr.  Parkman ;  did  not  see  any  particular 
similarity  between  the  parts  and  Dr.  Park- 
man,  or  anything  dissimilar.  A  stab  between 
the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs  would  not  ne- 
cessarily reach  the  heart.  If  it  did,  there 
might  be  more  or  less  effusion  of  blood  ex- 
ternally, according  to  circumstances.  If 
the  wounds  externally  and  internally  corre- 
sponded, there  might  be  external  effusion : 
if  the  external  wound  slipped  over  the  in- 
ternal, the  effusion  would  be  chiefly  internal. 
My  lecture-room  is  over  that  of  Dr.  Webster  ; 
have  never  heard  noises  from  his  room. 
The  students  in  my  room  sit  on  rising  seats  j 
I  stand  on  the  floor. 

Crow examination. — Could  not  know 
what  the  effusion  of  blood  would  be,  without 
luovriog  the  direction  of  the  knife;  if  the 
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knife  touched  the  heart,  muoh  blood  would 
be  inside,  but  not  probably  slL  Have 
heard  the  noise  of  student*-  below,  when  in 
the  demonstrator's  room,  which  is  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs.  Cannot  say  that  the 
hair  had  been  singed  by  fire.  ■«  An  not  so 
familiar  with  the  effects  of  eaustio  as  to  say 
what  effect  could  be  produced  by  them; 
but  was  prepared  to  believe  that  all!  did 
see  had  been  so  produced.  A  mortal  blow 
might  be  struck  oa  the  head,  and  no  effusion 
of  blood  take  place. 

[The  defence  of  the  prisoner  chiefly  rested 
upon  an  alibi;  it  being  alleged  that  the 
deceased  had  bean  seen  by  credible  wit- 
nesses ative  and  well  some  hours  after  the 
time  at  which  it  was  stated  he  most  have 
been  murdered.  It  was  further  contended 
that  the  remain*  were  not  identified  as 
those  of  Dr.  Parkman,  and  that  the  dental 
evidence  was  not  trustworthy.  Admitting, 
however,  that  the  jury  were  satisfied  on  the 
question  of  identity,  it  was  suggested  that 
the  real  cause  of  death  had  not  been  proved, 
and  that,  at  all  events,  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  a  premeditated  design  to  kill  on 
the  part  of  Dr.  Webster)  that  he  and  the 
deceased  might  have  quarrelled  concerning 
the  debt,  and  that  in  the  heat  of  passion 
the  prisoner  might  have  struck  him  a  fatal 
blow.  The  concealment  and  disposal  of 
the  remains  might  be  ascribed  to  the  want 
of  presence  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  pri- 
soner how  to  sot  in  such  an  emergency. 
We  do  not  publish  the  arguments  thus  in- 
geniously urged  at  considerable  length,  be- 
cause since  his  conviction  the  prisoner  has 
acknowledged  that  the  remains  were  those 
of  Dr.  Parkman,  and  that  he  fell  by  his 
hand.  Even  without  this  confession  the 
arguments  were  founded  on  such  impro- 
bable assumptions,  that  they  only  served 
to  indicate  the  impossibility  of  giving  a 
dear  and  satisfactory  answer  to  the  evi- 
dence for  the  prosecution. 

The  prisoner  himself  addressed  the  jury, 
by  permission  of  the  Court,  before  the  judge 
summed  up.  His  address  did  not  touch 
the  terrible  charge  against  him :  he  did  not 
venture  to  deny  the  crime,  but  merely  of- 
fered a  few  remarks  explanatory  of  trivial 
and  unimportant  points  in  the  circum- 
stantial evidence. 

Some  of  the  medical  gentlemen  who  had 
given  evidence  for  the  prosecution  were 
called  for  the  defence,  but  their  testimony 
did  not  in  the  least  alter  the  force  of  the 
evidence  in  support  of  the  charge.  In  the 
closing  argument  of  the  Attorney -'General 
there  occurs  a  passage  for  which  we  must 
find  room.  It  involves  a  high  compliment 
to  the  profession  on  scientific-evidence,  and 
on  the  unselfish  character'  of  medical  re- 
searches when  required  for  the  purpose*  of 
public  justice.   IB  speaking  of  the  proofs 


of  guilt,  we  find  the  learned  gentleman: 
saying—] 

If  anything  more  were  needed,  it  is  found, 
in  the  conformity  of  the  jaw  of  Dr.  Park* 
man  to  the  mould  which  Dr.  Keep  had ; 
which  mould  corresponded  with  all  the 
peculiarities  of  the  jaw  of  Dr.  Parkman, 
picked  out  from  the  smouldering  ashes,  and, 
by  that  true  lover  of  science  and  uncom- 
promising seeker  of  the  truth,  Dr.  Wymanj 
put  together,  and  produced  here  before  us. 
If  he  had  produced  here  Dr.  Parkman*  s 
right  hand,  'with  a  scar  upon  it  which 
every  one  of  his  friends  had  known,  the  evi- 
dence of  identity  could  not  have  been  more 
conclusive.  When  we  consider  that  here 
is  a  man  in  this  culprit's  dock,  with  such 
advantages  of  education  and  of  culture  as 
he  has  enjoyed,  who  is  himself  m  devotee  of 
science, — and  we  feel  that  he  has  so  de- 
based and  betrayed  his  high  vocation  and 
mission  as  to  have  slain,  either  in  anger  or 
in  cold  blood,  whichever  it  may  be,  his 
fellow-man,  and  his  benefactor  and  friend, — 
it  almost  sickens  us ;  we  feel  that  there  is 
no  shield  for  any  of  us  against  the  oommis> 
sion  of  great  crimes ;  that  culture,  science, 
and  all  the  ennobling  and  purifying  in- 
fluences of  education,  are  utterly  lost  upon 
us.  To  find  them  subjected  to  such  base 
uses  as  that  chemist's  laboratory  has  wit- 
nessed, prompts  us  to  exclaim,  with  the 
poet, 

< 

"Ob,  stsr-evsd  science  I  bast  thou  wandered  there 
To  waft  us  back  the  tidings  of  despair  7** 

But  we  recover  and  are  refreshed  only 
when  we  go  to  the  other  fact  which  tins 
ease  discloses,  that,  although  science  had 
been  debased  to  the  purpose  of  destroying 
those  remains,  vet  science,  in  its  true  voca- 
tion, in  its  nobler  scope,  sifts  and  pene- 
trates those  smouldering  ashes,  and  evokes 
from  them  those  materials  with  which  it 
reconstructs  almost  the  entire  body  which 
•cienoe  had  vainly  attempted  to  destroy. 
This  gives  to  us  a  renewed  assurance  of 
respect  for  science !  And  I  cannot  pass 
from  this  part  of  the  case  without  express- 
ing a  feeling  which  has  been  often  in  my 
mind  during  the  solemnities  of  this  trial — 
the  honour  that  is  due  to  that  noble  pro- 
fession through  whose  ministers  this  assur- 
ance has  come  to  us.  When  we  have  wel- 
comed them  to  our  bedsides,  amid  our 
trials  and  sufferings,  we  have  loved  and 
honoured  them  j  but  when  we  meet  them 
here,  and  see  them  taking  the  stand,  as 
they  do,  most  reluctantly,  against  one'  of 
their  own  brotherhood,— forgetting,  or  ra- 
ther trampling  under  foot,  all  those  consi- 
derations which  arise  from  caste,  from  class, 
and  giving  themselves  unreservedly -to- the 
■j-  truth,  let  it  strike. where  it  may,  let  it  fall 
where  it  •wiH,-*«they  chaUasge  and  an  wor- 
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thy  of  the  highest  honour ;  and  they  hare 
my  humble  reverence.  One  of  their  num- 
ber, whom  we  looked  to  have  been  here, 
and  whose  aid,  in  another  recent  capital  trial, 
I  had  occasion  to  seek— in  whioh  his  testi- 
mony showed  how  much  he  would  have 
added  to  the  impressiveness  of  this — has 
passed  away  from  us  since  these  investiga- 
tions commenced, — a  man  who  honoured 
the  community  in  which  he  lived,  who  ho- 
noured the  profession  to  whioh  he  be- 
longed, and  who,  for  the  cause  of  science, 
has  been  removed  from  us  too  soon, — I 
refer  to  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Gay,  whose 
testimony  to  that  scene  down  in  yonder 
prison,  and  over  at  that  Medical  College, 
would  have  been  as  valuable  to  us  as  would 
his  scientific  testimony  upon  the  question 
of  the  identification  of  the  remains. 

[The  only  part  of  the  summing  up  by 
Chief  Justice  Shaw  which  requires  notice, 
is  that  which  refers  to  the  proof  of  identity 
from  an  examination  of  the  jaw  and  teeth.  J 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  (ob- 
served the  learned  judge)  to  do  more 
than  name  the  witnesses  which  have  been 
called  to  testify  upon  that  subject.  It  is 
certainly  a  very  interesting  inquiry,  whe- 
ther the  teeth  can  be  identified  or  not.  It 
cannot  have  escaped  notice,  how  great  a 
similarity  there  is  in  this  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  what  are  called  fossil  remains. 
Persons  have  studied  the  anatomy  of  the 
bodies  of  reptiles,  and  of  the  lower  orders, 
'id'1  such  a  minute  degree,,  that"  from  the 
figure,  from  the  openings,  they  are  able  to 
•■say,  frotn  n  single  bone  even,  what  -class 
they  belong  to,  and  thus  trace  the  inquiry, 
ana  ateertairi  the  existence  of  races  and 
species  of  animals.  But  still  you  are  told 
■here  by  the  anatomists,— by  Dr.  Jeffries 
Wyman,  who  is  reputed  to  be  excellent,-— 
tint  by  finding  a  small  piece  of  bone,  it  is 
'  possible  to  determine  to  what  part  of  the 
.'body  that  belonged.  There  are  particular 
ports  through  which  particular  nerves  or 
-'vessels  pass,  by  which  it  can  be  determined 

-  that  they  are  parts  of  the  temporal  bone, 
-the  .cheek  bone,  or  some  other.  Dr.  Keep 
was  called  and  stated  that,  three  years  pre- 
viously, in  1846,  he  made  teeth  for  Dr.Park- 
man,  to  whose  teeth  and  stumps  various 
adjustments  were  to  be  made.  He  testi- 
fies that  they  were  adjusted  and  fitted. 

-  Now,  the  gold  having  been  melted,  but  the 
blocks  of  teeth  remaining,  with  several  pe- 
culiar angles  and  points,  the  question  was, 
whether  he  could  ascertain  their  identity. 
It  is  merely  necessary  for  me  to  refer  you 
to  his  testimony.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
he  could  identify  them ;  he  was  satisfied 
that  they  were  the  teeth  of  Dr.  Parkman. 
If  you  are  satisfied  that  that  conclusion 
was  right,  then  this  testimony  is  of  a  very 
different  character  from  that  of  the  shape 


andsise,  and  has  a  strong  tendency  to  prove 
that  it  was  the  body  of  the  deceased  per- 
son. I  barely  refer  to  the  persons  who 
have  testified  to  this.  Dr.  Keep,  and  hia 
assistant,  Dr.  Noble,  think  that  they  can 
identify  these  blocks  of  teeth.  Dr.  Morton 
is  of  opinion  that  there  is  not  enough  to 
enable  an  artist  to  identify  them.  And 
with  regard  to  all  that,  Dm.  Harwood,  Cod- 
man,  and  Tucker,  have  testified  the  other 
way.  You  are  to  determine,  by  all  the  tes- 
timony, whether  those  were  the  teeth  of 
Dr.  Parkman,  and  belonged  to  the  same 
body  as  the  other  parts ;  and,  if  so,  it  has 
a  strong  tendency  to  a  proof  of  death  by 
violence,  and  then  the  corjntt  delicti  ia 
established ;  otherwise,  not.  If  this  is  not 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury,  be- 
yond reasonable  doubt,  then  the  dead  body 
is  not  proved  to  be  that  of  Dr.  Parkman. . . . 

If  this  act  of  homicide  was  committed  by 
Professor  Webster,  and  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient proof  to  mitigate  the  crime  to  man- 
slaughter, then  the  conclusion  would  be 
that  it  was  murder  by  implied  malice.  If 
the  other  assertion  ia  proved,  that  it  was 
intended  to  decoy  him  to  the  College  to  do 
this  deed,  that  is  express  malice.  If  it  is 
not  proved  that  he  was  there,  then  there 
must  be  a  general  verdict  of  acquittal. 

[The  trial  occupied  twelve  days.  The 
prisoner  was  unanimously  found  Guilty; 
and  he  was  executed,  ab  Boston,  as  we  have 
already  announced,  on  the  30th  ult.  Sub- 
sequently to  his  conviction,  he  confessed 
that  he  had  killed  Dr.  Parkman  under  cir- 
cumstance* of  great  provocation.  An  ap- 
peal was- made  to  the  Committee  on  Par- 
dons for  a  commutation  of  punishment: 
they  made  the  subjoined  report :— ] 

"The  Committee  respectfully  report  that 
they  cannot,  consistently  with  what  they 
conceive  their  duty,  recommend  a  commu- 
tation of  the  sentence  in  the  case  of  John 
W.  Webster,  as  prayed  for  in  hia  petition. 
Nothing  now  remains  for  the  Committee, 
in  the  discharge  of  this  painful  duty,  but  to 
advise  your  Excellency  in  determining  upon 
a  time  for  the  Execution ;  and  they  name 
Friday,  tht  thirtieth  day  of  A%gtui  ntrt, 
as  the  day;  and  recommend  to  your  Excel- 
lency to  decide  upon  that  day  as  the  time 
for  the  execution  of  John  W.  Webster. 

"  Johk  Ekkd,  Chairman. 
"Gormen  Chamber,  July  19,  ISM." 

THI  CHOLERA  AT  MALTA. 
LXTTEBS  from  Malta  of  the  8th  inat.  state 
that  the  cholera,  which  had  considerably  di- 
minished, had  for  a  day  or  two  been  on  the 
increase.  Its  reappearance  was  attributed 
to  a  whole  day  of  rain,  followed  by  a  north- 
west wind,  which  occurred  last  week. 
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cor  the  tpwonp  tahu  of  alcoholic 
xiqvoB8  ra  MAnrrAnroro  m  bxat  or 

XHX  H 17  MAS  BODY  UBUXB  BXFOBUXB  TO 
EKVXRI  COLD.  IX  WILLIAM  B.  OAKFMT- 
VBB,  M-D-,  T.B.8. 

I  hatj  recently  perceived  with  much 
regret,  that  the  value  of  the  evidence  col- 
lected by  myself  and  others,  in  disproof  of 
Ibe  popular  opinion  which  attributes  to 
alcoholic  liquors  a  power  of  assisting  the 
human  system  to  sustain  extremes  of  cold, 
has  been,  in  my  apprehension,  very  much 
underrated  ;  and  that  the  medical  profes- 
sion is  less  well-informed  upon  this  point, 
than  might  have  been  anticipated  from  its 
scientific  as  well  as  practical  interest.  In 
the  review  of  my  "  Prize  Essay  on  Alco- 
holic liquors,"  m  the  Medical  Gazette 
(p.  90S  of  the  present  volume),  the  follow- 
ing passage  occurs : — "  Dr.  Carpenter 
argues,  from  the  facts  of  organic  chemistry, 
that  alcohol  eannot  either  enable  the 
human  body  to  endure  cold,  or  contribute 
to  the  maintenance  of  its  heat ;  but  'uni- 
versal experience'  refutes  the  speculation  ; 
and  we  may  observe,  that  experiments 
which  Liebig  performed  directly  with  refe- 
rence to  these  very  points  led  him  to  the 
Tory  opposite  conclusions."  It  is  a  little 
singular  that  another  reviewer  of  my  easay 
(Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  for  August, 
p.  164)  should  have  given  a  precisely  appo- 
site statement  of  my  opinions:— "We 
hare  not  time  to  discuss  the  power  of 
alcohol  in  enabling  the  body  to  resist  the 
depressing  influences  of  cold  and  heat. 
This  we  the  less  regret,  as  Dr.  Carpenter 
observes  that  its  power  in  the  former  of 
these  cases  'is,  perhaps,  the  best  esta- 
blished of  all  its  attributes.'  '*  This  re- 
viewer would  not  seem  to  have  read  be- 
yond the  first  sentence  of  a  section,  in  which 
I  proceed  to  demolish  this  very  proposi- 
tion. 

I  beg  that  I  may  not  be  understood  as 
Bow  bringing  forward  this  subject  with  the 
purpose  of  complaining  of  these  or  of  any 
other  of  the  reviews  of  my  Essay.  I  was 
weU  aware  that  it  would  run  counter,  in 
many  points,  to  the  ideas  currently  enter- 
tained in  the  profession,  and  that  the  pro- 
duction of  it  would  not  advance  my  own 
scientific  reputation— in  fact,  would  pro- 
bably diminish  it:  and  nothing  but  the 
desire  to  do  something,  however  little,  to- 
wards the  reduction  of  that  great  mass  of 
individual  and  social  evil  which  is  clearly 
traceable  to  the  abuse  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  leads  me  now  to  come  forward,  for 
the  purpose  of  again  stating,  briefly  but 


explicitly,  what  are  the  opinions  upon  fiiis 
subject  which  my  own  inquiries  have  led 
me  to  embrace,  with  the  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  they  are  founded,  and  to 
place  before  the  profession  some  additional 
evidence  which  has  come  before  me  since 
my  essay  was  published. 

The  question  which  I  had  to  answer 
was,  what  science  and  experience  teach  in 
regard  to  the  heat-producing  powers  of 
alcohol.  Now,  at  the  first  view,  those  who 
adopt  (as  I  do)  the  chemical  theory  of 
animal  heat  as  being  true  in  the  mam, 
though  not  accounting  for  every  phenome- 
non, would  naturally  look  to  alcohol  as  one 
of  the  most  potent  of  all  fuel*.  As  oleagi- 
nous substances  produce  more  heat  in  com- 
bustion than  saccharine,  so  does  alcohol  (in 
virtue  of  its  larger  proportion  of  hydro- 
gen) produce  more  heat  than  oil  or  fat 
But  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Prout,  and  of 
Yierordt,  have  shown  that  the  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  exhaled  after  taking  alcoholic 
liquids  is  contiderobly  diminuktd .-  and 
hence  it  appears  that,  whilst  alcohol  is  in 
the  blood,  the  oxygenation  of  other  com- 
bustible materials  is  retarded  (an  inference 
confirmed  by  the  fact  ascertained  by  Bou- 
chardat,  as  to  the  venous  character  of  the 
blood  when  alcohol  has  been  introduced 
into  the  system  in  excess)  ;  so  that,  not- 
withstanding the  larger  proportion  of  water 
which  may  be  formed  by  the  combustive 
process,  it  is  doubtful  whether  more  heat 
is  generated  by  the  elimination  of  alcohol 
through  the  respiration,  than  by  the  com- 
bustion of  oleaginous  matters.  Considered 
simply  as  a  fuel,  then,  it  has  not  the  advan- 
tages it  would  at  first  sight  appear  to 

Cwas  :  but  I  expressly  point  out  that  it 
a  special  value  in  certain  cases,  in  which 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  other  combustive 
material  in  the  blood,  and  in  which  it  is 
burnt  off  so  rapidly  that  it  has  not  time  to 
exert  its  stimulating  property. 

Now  it  is  because  alcohol  is  not  (like 
oleaginous  matters)  a  mere  fuel,  but  be- 
cause it  exerts  a  stimulating  action  on  the 
system,  that  its  effect  is  considerably  diffe- 
rent from  that  of  other  combustive  mate- 
rials. The  pleasant  glow  which  it  tempo- 
rarily produces,  seems  due,  in  part,  to  the 
increase  in  the  rate  and  force  of  the  circu- 
lation, and  partly  (it  may  be)  to  its  stimu- 
lating influence  on  the  nervous  system. 
In  this  way  the  depressing  influence  of 
cold  may  be  effectually  resisted  for  a  time 
with  its  assistance,  but  only  for  a  time } 
for,  as  sure  as  there  is  stimulation,  there  is 
subsequent  depression ;  and,  if  the  expo- 
sure to  cold  be  prolonged,  its  severity  wiD 
be  more  felt,  and  it  wul  be  more  injurioo* 
during  that  period  of  depression,  than  if 
the  alcohol  had  not  been  taken. 
This  I  affirm  to  be  the  teaching  of 
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science  upon  the  question.  It  is  stated 
that  in  so  doing  I  am  placing  myself  in  op- 
position to  the  dictum  of  Professor  Liebig, 
who  seems  to  put  an  unlimited  faith  in  the 
heat-producing  powers  of  alcohol, — looking 
at  it  only  in  its  fihemical  relations,  and  ig- 
noring altogether  its  physiological  action. 
But  I  am  yet  to  learn  what  are  the  experi- 
ment* on  the  strength  of  which  it  is  so 
confidently  assarted  that  he  has  been  led  to 
opposite  conclusions;  and,  until  I  shall 
have  been  made  acquainted  with  them,  I 
venture  to  think  that  the  opinion  of  a  phy- 
siologist upon  a  physiological  question  may 
be  set  against  that  of  a  chemist,  however 
eminent* 

I  would  not  for  a  moment  affirm,  how 
erer,  that  any  such  a  priori  argument 
should  furnish  our  rule  of  practice.  If 
*  experience"  unquestionably  led  to  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion,  I  would  at  once  say  that 
our  science  was  imperfect,  and  must  be  re- 
constructed.  What  science  can  be  good 
for  anything,  that  is  inconsistent  with  expe- 
rience P   But  I  find  experience  here  in  the 
fullest  harmony  with  scientific  prediction. 
I  cite  in  my  essay  the  testimony  of  three 
distinguished  medical  officers— Sir  John 
Richardson,  Dr.  Richard  King,  and  Dr. 
Joseph  D.  Hooker,  who  hare  been  attached 
to  Arctic  and  Antarctic  expeditions.  This 
testimony  was  kindly  given  to  me  in  reply 
to  inquiries  which  I  put  to  these  gentle- 
men.   I  did  not  select  them  as  previously 
knowing  their  opinions,  but  because  I 
knew  them  to  be  men  far  above  the  average 
in  intelligence,  as  well  ss  to  have  had 
special  experience  on  this  particular  ques- 
tion ;  and  because  I  happened  to  have  an 
amount  of  personal  acquaintance  with  them, 
which  justified  me  in  going  to  them  for  in- 
formation.  The  statements  which  I  have 
given  on  their  authority  are  not  ttlecttd 
pieces  of  evidence,  but  are  all  I  could  gat : 
and  they  are  all  most  explicit  to  the  same 
effect — that,  whatever  may  be  the  tempo- 
rary wanning  effect  of  spirituous  liquors, 
file  use  of  them  diminishes  the  power  of 
resisting  cold.   I  should  like  to  know  who 
has  a  better  claim  to  be  heard  on  such  a 
question  than  Sir  John  Richardson,  the 
companion  of  Franklin  in  that  disastrous 
overland  journey  which  put.  the  endurance 
of  every  individual  to  the  severest  test 
Or  what  experience  can  be  set  against  that 
of  the  servants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, who  hare  for  some  yean  past  en- 
tirely disused  spirits,  to  the  great  improve- 
ment, as  Sir  John  Bichsrdson  informs  me, 
of  their  health  and  morals  ? 

Surely  those  who  speak  so  confidently  of 
the  refutation  of  my  "speculation"  by 
"universal  experience"  arc  bound  to  get 
up  some  sort  of  ease  to  meet  evidence  of 
tfes  kind,  and  should  not  be  permitted  to 


cast  it  on  one  side  ss  unworthy  even  of 
notice.  Several  other  facts,  which  I  have 
ascertained  by  personal  inquiry,  are  con- 
tained in  my  Essay  but  rather  than  cite 
these,  J.  shall  now  adduce  a  body  of  addi- 
tional evidence,  which  will,  I  think,  lead 
those  who  wfll  peruse  it  to  question  whether 
the  usual  notions  are  quite  as  well  founded 
as  they  are  accustomed  to  consider  them. 

Happening  last  Easter  to  receive  a  visit 
from  Sir  John  Richardson,  I  inquired  from 
him  how  far  the  experience  of  nis  hut  ex- 
pedition (undertaken  two  years  ago  in 
search  of  Sir  John  Franklin)  corresponded 
with  the  statement  he  had  given  me  before 
he  proceeded  upon  it ;  and,  in  reply,  he 
assured  me  that  it  had  most  fully  confirmed 
him  in  his  adhesion  to  the  Total  Absti- 
nence system  as  the  best  for  the  endurance 
of  severe  and  continued  cold,  the  whole 
party  having  sustained  the  full  severity  of 
the  Arctic  winter  in  s  manner  in  which  he 
was  confident  (from  his  former  experience) 
they  could  not  have  done,  if  even  a 
moderate  allowance  of  spirits  had  been 
employed.  He  mentioned,  as  a  proof  of  his 
own  power  of  resisting  cold,  notwithstand- 
ing his  advancing  years,  that  he  was  accus- 
tomed every  evening,  during  the  residence 
of  the  party  at  winter  quarters,  to  cross 
from  the  dwelling-house  to  the  observatory 
at  a  short  distance— going  out  from  a  room 
of  the  temperature  of  about  50°  into  an 
atmosphere  of  — 50°  (that  is,  enduring  a 
change  of  a  hundred  degreei)  without  even 
putting  on  his  greet  coat. 

In  the  narrative  of  "An  Arctio  Voyage 
to  Baffin's  Bay  and  Lancaster  Sound  in 
search  of  friends  with  Sir  John  Franklin," 
by  Mr.  R.  A.  Goodsir  (brother  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh),  the  following 
passage  occurs  at  p.  138 ; — "Well  pleased 
were  the  men  in  the  evenings  if  they  had  a 
breeze  sufficient  to  bring  them  back,  but 
generally  speaking  their  weary  arms  had  to 
supply  the  motive  power.  But  happy 
enough  they  seemed  to  be  when  they  got 
on  board :  the  boats  were  cheerily  hoisted 
up ;  then  each  and  all  betook  themselves 
to  the  infusions  and  decoctions  of  their  tee 
and  coffee,  the  whaling  sailor's  greatest 
luxury  and  comfort.   He  has  no  objection 


*  Mf  reviewer  in  the  Medical  OasBrra 
wonders  that  I  have  not  performed  "a  new 
series  of  experiments"  in  support  of  my  views. 
Sorely  he  has  not  coasiderad  that  sach  experi- 
ments ss  have  been,  and  are  now  in  tsusre— » 
sJTord  *H  the  infonnattou  required.  Could  either 
Professor  LieUr  or  I  determine  by  experiment 
the  hest-prodscins;  powers  of  atcoboT  in  the 
UviBf  hums*  body,  by  aay  esaeranents  short  of 
s  rendence  in  the  Arctic  regWi  ?  Andi.  net 
the  experience  of  scientific  men  who  have  lived 
forssonthsat  a  temperature  of  —SO"  as  valuable 
a  romrit  as  U  they  bad  been  seat  there  onpar- 
pass  to  pat  this  question  to  the  teat  T 
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to  hp  grog ;  but  I  think  he  haa,  long  ers 
this,  found  out  that  hot  itronq  tea  or  coffee, 
particularly  the  former,  ia  by  far  the  beet 
beverage  he  can  take  in  these  climates." 

Much  evidence  to  the  same  effect  m 
recently  given  before  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Admiralty  "  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  diminishing 
the  present  quantity  of  spirits  served  out 
daily  to  the  seamen  in  the  Royal  Navy." 
The  witnesses  were  officers  of  various 
grades,  medical  officers,  and  seamen, — all 
of  them  practical  men,  speaking  from  their 
own  experience  and  that  of  the  service 
generally,  and  none  of  them  (so  far  as  I  can 
gather)  abstainers  on  principle.  Their 
testimony  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  valuable. 
I  cite  all  that  I  can  find  bearing  upon  this- 
point,  that  I  may  not  be  accused  of  selecting 
facts  to  suit  my  purposes.  Much  of  this 
evidence  applies  less  expressly  to  cold,  than 
to  the  ordinary  exigencies  of  a  seaman's 
life,  of  which  exposure  to  cold,  wet,  and 
fatigue,  is  among  the  most  common. 

Captain  Chadwick,  Commander  of  the 
American  packet-ship  "  Sir  Robert  Peel," 
examined.—  Q.  222.  "Have  you  ever  been 
in  a  ship  in  which  there  was  a  total  discon- 
tinuance of  the  use  of  spirits ;  and,  if  so, 
was  it  satisfactory  to  the  men  ?" — A.  "  For 
the  last  twelve  years  I  have  sailed  on  the 
strict  principle  of  temperance,  and  have 
found  it  work  well,  and  no  complaint 
among  the  men,  and  have  had  men  from 
all  European  nations  among  my  crews." 
Q.  225.  "  Do  you  think,  from  your  expe- 
rience, that  the  temperance  system,  as  it  is 
called,  worked  well,  and  without  discontent 
amongst  the  men  ?" — A.  "  I  am  quite  sure 
that  in  all  our  merchant  service  it  works 
well :  even  in  our  whaling  tkipt,  of  which 
there  are  near  700  vessels,  there  is  not  one 
in  twenty  in  which  spirits  are  allowed ;  and 
thus  far  they  have  been  very  fortunate  in 
their  voyages,  which  are  from  two  to  four 
years,  generally  cruizing  in  all  climate* 
where  their  voyages  can  best  be  accom- 
plished." 

J ames  Yeo,  Esq.,  shipowner,  from  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  examined.— After  men- 
tioning the  reasons  which  had  induced  him 
to  diminish  the  allowance  of  grog  in  his 
ships,  and  to  discontinue  it  entirely  for  the 
last  two  years,  he  states  that  the  habitual 
allowance  of  the  men  is  tea  and  sugar 
morning  and  evening,  with  an  allowance 
of  coffee  when  there  is  heavy  work,  in  a 
wet  night,  or  in  a  gale  j  and  that  no  pecu- 
niary compensation  is  allowed.  Neverthe- 
less, he  has  no  difficulty  in  procuring  good 
hands ;  and,  being  asked  (Q,  289)  whether 
he  finds  the  same  men  constantly  coming 
and  continuing  in  his  service,  he  replies, 
"  The  same  men,  and  they  get  better  satis- 
fied after  a  voyage  or  two  without  the  grog 


than  with  it."  The  same  practice  (he  saysy 
is  adopted  m  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick generally-— localities  in  which  it  has 
been  affirmed  that  the  assistance  of  alcoho- 
lic liquors  is  particularly  needed,  on 
account  of  the  cold  damp  fogs  which  are  so 
frequent  there. 

Captain  George  Denny,  brother-in-law 
of  Mr.  Frederick  Green,  the  great  ship- 
owner of  London,  and  formerly  commander 
of  one  of  his  ships  for  twenty  years,  exa- 
mined.— He  states  that  the  temperance 
principle  has  been  tried  in  Mr.  Green's 
employ,  but  found  not  to  answer,  from  the 
unwillingness  of  the  men.-  The  following 
is  his  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  substi- 
tution of  coffee  or  cocoa  for  spirits  :— A. 
360.  "  We  find  that  on  giving  a  glass  of 
grog,  when  any  extra  exertion  is  required, 
the  men  go  more  cheerfully  through  their 
work  at  night,  such  as  reefing  topsails,  and 
they  are  very  slack  if  you  do  not  give  them 
a  little  spirit."  Q.  861.  "Do  you  not 
think  that  on  a  cold  night,  if  they  had 
coffee  or  cocoa  made  for  them,  that  it 
would  be  as  useful." — A.  "They  would 
then  have  to  wait  for  the  coffee  or  cocoa." 
Q.  362.  "  But  when  you  expected  a  heavy 
night,  you  might  have  it  in  a  state  of  pre- 
paration ?"— A.  "  I  think  it  would  perhaps 
be  bettor  for  their  constitutions.  I  do  not 
think  that  it  would  give  thera  the  same 
zest  for  their  work."  Q.  868.  "Not  so 
exhilarating."— A.  "No." 

I  would  remark  that  Captain  Denny'a 
experience  was,  by  his  own  showing,  de- 
rived from  a  crew  which  had  come  into  the 
system  unwillingly ;  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  allowance  of  spirits  on  such  an 
occasion  had  any  other  than  a  mental  effect. 
Captain  Chadwick  and  Mr.  Yeo,  who 
worked  with  willing  crews,  found  the  men 
just  as  well,  or  better,  without  it;  and 
even  Captain  Denny  allows  that  the  coffee 
or  cocoa  "  would  perhaps  be  better  for  their 
constitutions." 

Captain  Cospatrick  BaQlie  Hamilton, 
R.N.,  examined. — The  evidence  of  this 
officer  principally  went  to  show  that  a  great 
decrease  in  punishments  in  the  Navy  might 
be  expected  from  a  discontinuance  of  the 
spirit  allowance.  "I  would  sum  up  my 
minion  (he  says)  in  these  few  words,  that 
if  we  would  reduce  corporal  punishments 
in  the  Navy,  our  first  stop  should  be  to 
throw  overboard  the  grog.".  Q.  444. 
"  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  your  evi- 
dence f'—A.  "  I  would  only  mention  that, 
on  the  occasion  of  my  taking  a  passage  in  a 
merchant  ship,  spirits  were  not  issued.' 
The  name  of  this  vessel  was  the  'Maid  of 


*  It  appears  tost  the  trial  was  made,  and  the 
attempt  abandoned,  acme  peon  ago.  Tbt  result 
would  be  probably  different  bow.  See  the  evi- 
dence of  Lieut.  Brown,  R.N. 
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Mona.'  I  went  in  her  from  the  Cape  to 
Bio  in  1841  We  had  severe  weather  off 
the  Cape,  bat  no  spirits  were  issued.  The 
crew  were  very  cheerful  and  well  con- 
ducted, and  the  master  was  an  abstemious 
good  man,  and  a  thorough  sailor.  Some 
of  the  crew  had  been  man-of-war's  men, 
and  one  had  deserted  from  the  Nary.  I 
spoke  much  to  these  men :  they  said  they 
were  well  paid,  well  fed,  and  had  a  decent 
captain,  and  did  not  wish  for  spirits. 
They  said  they  all  liked  their  glass  as  well 
as  othars,  but  preferred  good  wages  on  the 
whole.  I  felt  secure  and  comfortable  on 
board  that  vessel,  on  account  of  their  being 
no  spirits.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  I 
was  particularly  struck  with  the  advantage 
of  a  ship  sailing  without  spirits  on  board  ; 
and  from  that  time  I  hare  considered  it  as 
idle  to  say  that  seamen  are  necessarily  hap- 
pier or  more  contented  from  being  supplied 
with  grog." 

Captain  Peter  Bichardj,  B.N.,  exa- 
mined.— Q.  750.  "  Do  you  suppose  that 
'spirits  tend  to  support  a  man  when  labour- 
ing hard?" — A.  "I  should  think  they 
would  stimulate  a  man."  Q.  751.  "Do 
you  not  think  that  tea  or  coffee,  or  cocoa, 
would  have  the  same  effect  ?" — A.  "  I  dare 
say  they  would  equally  well,  if  vou  could 
persuade  the  men  to  take  them."  Q.  795. 
"  Should  you  think  it  beneficial  to  the  ser- 
vice if  there  were  a  discretionary  power  left 
with  the  captain  to  issue,  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  coffee  by  night  ?" — A.  "No 
doubt  of  it.  I  should  prefer  that  greatly 
to  a  permission  to  issue  grog."  Q.  796. 
"  Would  it  not  be  attended  with  great  in- 
convenience to  get  fires  at  night  in  bad 
weather?"— A.  "It  so  seldom  happens, 
that  I  should  think  that  under  a  necessity 
the  inconvenience  of  getting  fires  ought  not 
to  be  thought  of." 

Lieutenant  J.  H.  Bbowk,  BN.,  Regis- 
trar of  Seamen,  examined — The  evidence 
of  this  gentleman,  whose  position  has  ena- 
bled him  to  acquire  the  most  accurate  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  habits  and 
feelings  of  British  seamen,  shows  that  a 
great  change  is  taking  place  in  these  in 
regard  to  the  allowance  of  spirits.  "For- 
merly they  invariably  demurred,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  get  a  crew  to  sign  the  articles 
with  such  conditions ;  but  within  the  last 
three  or  four  years  a  ohauge  of  feeling  has 
gained  ground  to  such  an  extent  that,  with 
the  exception  of  some  of  the  Steam  Com- 
panies* and  large  shipowners,  nine-tenths 
cif  the  ships  which  sail  from  the  United 
Kingdom  hare  the  stipulation>--either  "  no 


*  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Narfga- 
tton  Company  has  recently  mtrodaccd  Joe  /en* 
pitrance,  or  rather  ahiGtenci,  j?rb)cjuje  hit*  the. 
numerous  smps  in  Its rinplpj.         ,,' ( kWfei^j 


grog,"  or  "  grog  at  the  option  of  the  cap- 
tain." «  The  Committee  will  find,  by  the 
answers  of  the  shipping  agents  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom,  that  such  is  the 
general  feeling  of  the  sailors,  that  they  do 
not  at  present  demur  to  sign  articles  where 
no  spirits  are  allowed." 

It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  such  a 
change  should  have  taken  place,— not  sud- 
denly, under  the  influence  of  enthusiasm 
or  excitement,  but  gradually,  and  almost 
imperceptibly, — if  the  "universal  experi- 
ence" of  the  parties  concerned  had  demon- 
strated that  the  discontinuance  of  the 
spirit-allowance  had  been  in  any  respect 
otherwise  than  beneficial  to  them ;  it  being 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  system  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  tattet  of  the  class  at  large, 
and  of  the  great  majority  of  individuals. 

William  Coles,  gunner's  mate  in  the 
"Bodney,"  examined— Q.  1159.  "Do  you 
think  it  would  do,  if  it  were  to  be  the  custom, 
instead  of '  splicing  the  main-brace'  in  heavy 
gales,  to  have  a  cup  of  coffee  given  to  the 
men  at  night  who  may  get  wet  ?" — A.  "  In 
a  small  vessel  oftentimes  the  hands  are 
turned  up  to  shorten  sail ;  they  generally 
get  wet  before  they  have  done  the  work. , 
When  a  man  comes  down  from  aloft,  after 
being  half  an  hour  shortening  sail,  I  con- 
sider that  a  glass  of  grog  enlivens  a  man." 

Captain  Ed  ward  Tatham,  B.N.,  exa- 
mined— Q.  1320.  "In  bad  weather  what 
would  your  opinion  be  if  coffee  were  issued 
to  the  men?  — A.  "I  think  there  would 
be  a  difficulty  attending  the  making  of  it, 
but  that  a  large  portion  of  the  men  are 
very  fond  of  Q.  1321.  "  Supposing 

any  accident  happened  in  a  ship,  for  in- 
stance a  mast  or  a  yard  being  carried  away, 
and  the  whole  ship's  company  were  em- 
ployed, one  of  the  means  of  refreshing  the 
men  that  has  been  mentioned  was  that  of 
making  a  small  copper  full  of  coffee,  and  serv- 
ing it  out  to  them  ?" — A.  "It  is  a  capital 
thing  if  it  can  be  done ;  giving  them  coffee 
or  tea  would  be  most  popular,  and  they 
would  like  it,  I  am  certain." 

John  Bhllowes,  a  quarter-master,  who 
has  been  in  the  service  twenty-one  years, 
states  that  he  left  off  grog  many  years  ago, 
from  seeing  his  partner  fall  down  and  hurt 
himself  whilst  reefing  top-sails.  "  I  saw 
directly  it  was  through  the  grog,  and  I  saw 
that  it  was  an  evil;  and  I  said, '  From  this 
time  I  will  have  nothing  further  to  do  with 
it'"  ft.  lfilA  "  When  there  is  any  severe 
weather,  and  ou.  extraordinary  occasions,  if, 
hot  coffee  were  given  at  night,  instead  of 
'splicing  the.  main-brace,'  would  that  be 
mere  .satisfactory  to.  the  men?"— A.  It 
WiOMld  be  rduohv  better  than  grog.  Before 
we,  came  round  Cape  Hon  the  officers  said 
that!  should  be,  gwL  to  drink  grog  when  I 
got;  tpC*l»  Horn  t  but  I  found  that  I  could 
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do  my  duty  without  it.  I  was  not  on  the 
doctor's  list,  and  I  did  aa  well  as  the  rest, 
and  I  used  to  stand  four  hours  at  the 
wheel." 

Bobkbt  W.  Botxrtsot,  petty  officer, 
14  years- in  the  naval  service,  examined — 
This  witness  had  also  served  in  four  mer- 
chant Teasels  in  which  no  spirits  were  al- 
lowed. He  states  that  the  system  is  in- 
creasing in  the  merchant  service  generally, 
and  that  he  has  heard  no  complaints  in 
any  vessel  that  he  has  been  in.  Q- 1759. 
"Did  they  ever  give  you  coffee  in  bad  wea- 
ther instead  of  spirits  f — A.  "It  is  cus- 
tomary in  many  ships  to  have  coffee  in  heu 
of  spirits,  at  night  tune  in  particular,  when 
the  watch  are  roused  out  of  their  beds." 
Q.  176L  "  Do  you  think  coffee  a  more 
comfortable  and  nourishing  beverage 
for  the  men  than  spirits  after  the  sort 
of  weather  you  have  been  describing  ?" — 
A.  "Yes,  I  think  it  is ;  I  have  had  it  once 
or  twice  at  my  own  expense  on  the  passage 
home." 

GSOBGB  Mttbbat,  quartermaster,  of  16 
years'  standing,  examined — Q.  2974.  "  Dur- 
ing your  late  employment  in  the  Arctic 
regions,  was  there  an  additional  allowance  of 
spirits  occasionally  served  out?" — A.  "  Oc- 
casionally." Q.  8975.  -When  the  tempo- 
rature  was  very  severe,  or  on  what  occa- 
sions P" — A.  "  Generally  when  towing.  We 
were  towing  during  the  whole  of  the  day, 
perhaps,  from  8  o'clock  in  the  morning 
untQ  12  o'clock  at  night ;  and  Sir  James 
Boss  generally  used  to  issue  an  additional 


half  allowance  of  spirits,  or  to  some  man 
individually  who  might  fall  off  the  ice." 
Q.  2977.  **But  not  for  mere  cold?"— 
A.  "Not  for  mere  cold :  I  do  not  think  it 
is  of  any  good  against  the  cold"  Q.  2978. 
•Would  the  men  have  hked  any  hot  drink 
better,  do  you  think,  such  as  hot  coffee  f" — 
A.  "I  doubt  much  whether  seamen  would 
not  rather  have  a  glass  of  grog  than  hot 
coffee.  I  should  prefer  the  coffee  myself, 
and  I  dare  say  that  a  great  many  others 
would  j  I  have  no  doubt  of  it." 

Dr.  Johjt  Bobxbtsov,  surgeon,  R3T.,  22 
Tears  in  the  service,  examined—  Q.  2249. 
"The  present  allowance  being  a  quarter  of 
a  pint  of  spirits  a  day,  to  what  would  you 
recommend  it  to  be  reduced — to  one  half  P" 
— A.  "Tea,  I  should  say  one  half:  I  should 
think  the  more  it  was  reduced  the  better  it 
would  be  both  for  their  health,  strength, 
and  general  welfare,  if  it  cannot  be  done 
without  altogether."  This  gentleman  served 
In  the  "  Enterprise,"  in  the  last  Arctic  ex- 
pedition under  Sir  James  Boss  j  and  states 
that  there  were  men  m  that  ship  who  never 
drank  their  allowance  of  grog  ;  also,  that 
seamen  generally  do  not  care  so  much  about 
their  grog  as  they  used  to  do,  and  that  "  the 
better  sort  of  men  are  much,  more  satisfied 


with  the  allowance  of  tea."*  Q.  2266.  "Do> 
you  consider  that  in  the  ships  employed  ha 
the  Arctic  regions,  spirits  are  necessary  far 
the  men  at  all  ?"—A.  "I  should  think  so, 
certainly.  At  certain  times  spirits  are 
highly  useful  in  the  Arctic  regions,  where 
the  men  suffer  a  great  deal  from  wet,  cold, 
and  fatigue.  I  find  that  it  assists  in  stimu- 
lating the  nervous  system  and  reviving  their 
energies."  Q.  2267.  "Would  it  not  be 
better  to  give  them  hot  coffee,  or  cocoa,  or 
tea,  after  such  exertion,  in  preference  to 

Suite?"— A.  "Yea,  I  think  so,  undoubt- 
Ij ;  hot  coffee  or  tea  would  be  preferable. 
What  I  meant  was,  that  they  should  hava 
some  comforts  to  recruit  their  strength," 
Q.  2258.  "You  think  that  would  be  de- 
cidedly preferable  to  spirits  under  all  cir- 
cumstances?"— A.  "Yes,  decidedly;  un- 
questionably they  require  some  indulgence 
on  these  occasions."  Q.  2269.  "What  do 
you  call  indulgence  ?" — A.  "  Some  restora- 
tive, as  tea  or  coffee,  but,  where  this  cannot 
be  had,  spirits.  It  may  be  observed  here, 
that  the  limited  amount  of  fuel  will  not 
admit  of  frequent  hot  messes  in  the  Arctic 


Jamxb  Doircm,  surgeon,  S.N.,  10 
years  in  the  service,  examined — Q.  2323. 
"After  rainy  weather,  and  when  the  men 
perhaps  have  been  up  all  night,  or  half  the 
night,  which  would  you  recommend  se  pre- 
ferable, '  splicing  the  main  brace,'  or  giving 
them  a  bason  of  hot  tea  or  cocoa?" — A.  *5 
would  recommend  warm  tea,  it  is  proved 
to  be  the  most  invigorating  beverage  in 
such  eases."  Q.  2324.  "  You  are  no  ad- 
vocate at  any  time  for  serving  an  additional 
allowance  of  spirits ?" — A.  "There  may 
be  some  particular  ciroumatances  where  a 
man  may  be  much  benefited  j  he  may  be 
so  debilitated  from  the  work  that  he  might 
require  spirits.  I  have  heard  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  'Quail,'  which  was  wrecked 
in  1836  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  sav  that  for 
ten  days  she  lay  as  a  wreck  on  the  water; 
the  man  at  the  helm  was  obliged  to  be 
lashed,  from  the  sea  at  times  making  a 
clean  breach  over  her.  During  this  tune 
they  were  offered  grog  every  hour,  and 
warm  tea.  AH  of  them  refused  the  grog 
and  drank  the  tea,  not  that  they 
grog,  but  tea  proved  in  their  case  the  moat 
invigorating  beverage." 

This  witness  is  now  serving  as  surgeon 
on  board  one  of  the  ships  despatched  this 
spring  to  the  Arctic  regions  in  search  of  Sir 
JohnJfranklin.  AUtheeeexpeditionsaresent 


•  AJl  the  witnesses  concur  in  statin*  that,  since 
tea  has  been 
of  the  men  care! 
is  EM— d  at  .the  sasne  time; 
qnenUy  becomes  the  perquisite  of  the  cook  of 
the  mess.   To  this  system  most  of  the  witnesses 
attribute  the  rreater  ptrt  of  the  drnnhennesa 
Which  occurs  cm  board  •hip. 


i messes  concur  in  status;  ma*,  ww 
issued  in  tbe  evening,  scarcely  any 

are  for  the  allowance  of  sTOg  which 
.the  sasne  time;  and  this  conae- 
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oat  on  the  *  hf—tf1  principle, — a 
pretty  plain  proof  that  the  Admiralty  (a 
body  not  particularly  May  to  more,  as  oar 
profession  knows  to  it*  ooat)  it  well  con- 
vinced of  the  special  adaptation  of  this  aya- 
tetn  for  crews  serving  in  the  coldest  ohmates. 
I  happened  to  be  in  company  with  Mr.  Don- 
net  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  he 
had  been  engaged  in  eramining  and  pawing 
the  men  who  had  volunteered  for  this  ser- 
vice. He  mentioned  that  he  had  moat 
explicitly  informed  them  that  they  were  to 
have  "no  grog"  during  the  three  years 
that  they  might  expect  to  be  absent,  and 
that  there  waa  no  objection,  nor  even  mur- 
muring, amoiw  them.  Mr.  Donnet  ex- 
pressed himself  aa  so  completely  satisfied  of 
the  superior  efficacy  of  the  abstinence  system 
aa  regards  the  endurance  of  cold,  that  he 
fully  purposed  adopting  it  himself,  and 
endeavouring  to  persuade  his  brother-offi- 
cers to  do  the  same. 

Dr.  Patkicx  Miim,  formerly  surgeon, 
B.N.,  28  years  in  the  service,  examined— 
Q.  2354.  "After  the  men  have  endured 
great  fatigue,  and  perhaps  have  got  very 
wet,  which  do  you  think  it  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  give  them  aa  a>  refreshment  and 
comfort,  a  glass  of  spirits,  or  a  good  dish  of 
hot  tea  or  coooa ?"—A.  "I  think,  looking 
at  it  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  that  the 
hot  ten  would  be  better  for  them."  Q.235S. 
"Do  you  mean  tea  particularly,  or  tea  or 
coffee  f'—A.  "  Tea  or  coffee.  Coffee,  per- 
haps, would  be  better,  being  slightly  stimu- 
lating, and  it  ia  not  followed  by  the  after- 
consequence  of  spirits.  There  ia  a  depres- 
sion and  collapse  in  every  inatanoe  after 
spirituous  stimulants."  A.  2872.  "  I  hare 
seen  some  of  the  hardiest  men  in  the  sea- 
aarrioe  teetotallers,  some  pilots  in  North 
America,  for  inatanoe."  A.  2878.  "  I  recol- 
lect in  North  America  having  more  than 
once  pilots  on  board  in  snow-storms,  and 
instances  of  men  on  the  bowsprit-end  for 
twelve  hours  at  night,  and  they  refused  to 
have  grog.  I  recollect  advising  some  to 
take  it,  thinking  from  their  great  exposure 
that  they  required  it,  but  they  took  eoflbe 
in  preference." 

Dr.  Fitzwilliax  Makbbxx,  a  half-pay 
surgeon,  RJf.,  17J  yean  in  the  service, 
examined— This  witness  states,  that  in  his 
opinion  half  the  present  allowance  would 
suffice  for  the  lteoaasities  of  any  man, 
— obviously  referring  to  those  who  hare 
been  accustomed  au  their  lives  to  the 
stimulus,  and  ^"Ving  that  the  younger 
men  might  go  without  it  with  advan- 
tage. Q.  2701  "Do  yon  think  that 
in  oases  of  any  great  exertion,  and  when 
they  would,  according  to  the  practice  at 
pnaaent,  *  spike  the  main-brace, r  it  would 
be  better  and  more  efficacious  for  the  men 
to  have  a  cup  of  hot  tee  or  oofee  than 


a  quantity  of  spirits P" — A.  "I  think  a 
cup  of  hot  tea  or  coffee  would  be  more 
efficacious,  and  it  would  enable  a  man  to 
do  more  work  than  the  stimulus  arising 
from  spirits,  which  only  exists  for  a  certain 
time.  I  daresay  that  a  man  would  be  abas 
to  go  through  more  physical  exertion  with 
tea  or  coffee, — that  is,  continuous  exer- 
tion." 

It  appears,  then,  that  a  very  wide  expe- 
rience baa  now  pronounced  decidedly  in 
favour  of  abstinence  from  spirits  when  se- 
vere and  prolonged  cold  has  to  be  endured  | 
no  theoretical  considerations  having  had 
the  least  bearing  upon  the  conclusion,  which 
is  founded  upon  the  results  of  the  severest 
trials  that  oould  be  well  devised,  carried  on 
through  a  long  period  of  time.  The  testi- 
mony of  Sir  John  Richard  eon  and  Dr. 
JUehurd  King,  readily  given  to  myself, 
would  be  confirmed,  I  am  assured,  by  that 
of  other  Arctic  voyagers  and  travellers  j 
and  nothing  short  of  the  moat  positive) 
conviction  would  have  induced  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  to  prohibit  the  intro- 
duction of  spirits  into  their  stations,  or 
would  have  caused  the  Admiralty  to  send 
out  the  recent  Arctic  expeditions  upon  the 
*'  temperance"  principle. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  upon  this 
question  the  ftttingi  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned are  entirely  on  the  nde  of  the 
indulgence;  and  it  is  not  likely  that,  un- 
less strongly  urged  by  their  reason,  they 
would  ever  voluntarily  relinquish  it.  Net- 
withstanding  this,  we  find  the  whaling 
sailors  of  our  own  country  and  of  the 
United  States  putting  their  trust,  not  in 
grog,  but  in  tea,  coffee,  and  coooa ;  and 
although  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  forced 
to  do  this  by  the  regulations  under  which 
they  enter,  yet  it  is  perfectly  dear  that 
such  regulations  could  not  hare  been  intro- 
duced had  they  not  been  aoquioaeed  in  by 
the  men.  A  large  number  of  the  bast 
hands  now  prefer  the  employ  in  which 
"no  grog  is  allowed,"  and  return  to  it  for 
successive  voyages;  notwithstanding  that 
the  small  crews  of  merchant  vessels  an 
ceanpelled  to  much  more  severe  exertion, 
and  are  subjected  to  much  more  exposure, 
than  are  the  far  more  numerous  crews  of  a 
chip  of  war.  And  even  with  regard  to  a 
temporary  exposure  to  cold  sad  wet,  with 
severe  labour,— -circumstances  under  which 
n  stimulus  wjft  be  beat  borne,  if  beneficial 
at  all,— it  will  have  been  aeen  that  there  » 
scarcely  one  of  the  witnesses,  who  does  not 
allow  that  hot  tea,  ooffee,  or  oooea,  if  these 
Levei  ages  can  be  procured  when  they  are 
wanted,  would  be  really  more  serviceable 
than  grog,  although  the  natural  liking  of 
the  sasman  may  lead  him  to  prefer  the 

latter.    The  soar  esadfoel  wito   afl 

concur  in  this  view. 
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It  i>  upon  such  ground*  at  thaw,  then, 
and  not  upon  any  theoretical  a* sumptions, 
that  I  Ten  tore  to  claim  for  my  statement 
of  the  incapability  of  alcoholic  liquors  to 
afford  the  power  of  continued  and  severe 
cold,  or  any  special  protection  against  the 
effects  of  cold,  wet,  and  fatigue  combined, 
the  value  of  an  established  fact.  Those 
who  affirm  the  contrary  are  bound  to  dis- 
prove the  assertions,  not  only  of  occasional 
voyagers  and  traveller*  in  Arctic  re- 
gions, but  of  those  whose  regular  vocation 
Keep*  them  during  a  large  part  of  their 
live*  in  a  temperature  for  below  xero.  And, 
in  order  to  effect  this,  they  must  not  satisfy 
themselves  with  the  mere  assertions  of  those 
who  find  a  glass  of  grog  very  comforting 
to  them  and  feel  loath  to  give  it  up ;  but 
most  procure,  if  possible,  the  impartial 
testimony  of  those  who  hare  tried  both 
plans,  and  who  have  not  any  preference  in 
favour  of  either,  save  as  for  as  it  may  serve 
it*  purpose  best.  When  they  have  got  a 
body  of  evidence  adequate  to  rebut  that 
upon  which  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
the  Admiralty,  19-20ths  of  the  700  whale 
ships  of  the  United  States,  and  a  large  part 
of  our  own  mercantile  marine,  are  at  pre- 
sent proceeding,  it  will  be  time  to  take  up 
the  question  afresh.  Until  then,  "  univer- 
sal experience"  may  be  safely  affirmed  to  be 
on  the  side  of  the  abstainer. 

It  may  be  objected  that  I  have  only  al- 
luded in  this  discussion  to  distilled  spirits, 
and  that  thty  may  be  admitted  to  be  use- 
less, or  even  injurious,  without  any  argu- 
ment being  thence  afforded  against  the  use 
of  the  less  potent  fermented  drinks,  such 
as  wine  or  beer.  To  this  I  have  to  reply : 
flnt,  that  all  the  data  obtainable  as  to  the 
results  of  experience,  apply  simply  to  the 
question  between  spirits  on  the  one  side, 
and  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa  on  the  other. 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  attempt  has  been 
made  to  teat  the  virtues  of  wine  or  beer  by 
comparative  experiment.  And  secondly, 
if  alcohol  be  proved  to  exert  no  such  power, 
even  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  commonly 
considered  the  most  potent,  it  seems  fair  to 
conclude  (at  least  until  the  contrary  shall 
have  been  proved),  that  the  similar  virtue 
ascribed  to  other  alcoholic  liquors  is 
equally  fallacious,  or  that,  if  these  liquors 
really  possess  it,  they  owe  it  to  their  other 
ingredients. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  wit* 
nesses  of  all  grades,  examined  by  the  Ad- 
unruly  Committee,  agreed  in  attributing  to 
the  present  system  of  spirit-allowances 
from  three-fourth*  to  nint-tmt/u  of  the 
offences  for  which  punishment*  are  required 
on  board  ship ;  a  large  proportion  of  these 
offences  being  committed  in  a  state  ef  ab- 
solute drenkeaness,  and  others  in  a  steteof 
hvitafaflfty  which'  the  wguisk  alter/ante  epi 


pears  to  produce  in  some  men,  who  never 
become  intoxicated.  Surely  common  sense 
teaches  us  that,  if  a  crew  cannot  be  in* 
dueed  to  practise  moderation  in  the  use  of 
an  indulgence,  which  cannot  be  shown  to 
have  any  beneficial  effect  on  him  whatever, 
and  ie  continually  disturbing  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  the  community,  such  indul- 
gence should  be  withheld,  except  upon 
special  occasions.  This  measure  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  Admiralty  Committee  were 
well  inclined  to  adopt,  several  distinguished 
officers  having  urged  it  upon  them.  But  it 
was  of  course  essential  for  them  to  consider 
the  practicability  of  such  a  change ;  and 
it  was  determined  to  begin  by  reducing  the 
present  allowance  of  spirit*  to  one  half, 
leaving  it  to  time  to  show  whether,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  longer,  the  spirit- 
ration  may  not  be  entirely  given  up,  with- 
out that  hazard  of  rendering  the  good 
navy-sailor  indisposed  to  serve  in  his  coun- 
try's ships,  which  such  a  step  would  at 
present  most  probably  produce. 

%*  Although  the  evidence  adduced  by 
Dr.  Carpenter  in  favour  of  abstinence 
from  "spirits"  when  severe  and  long- 
continued  cold  has  to  be  endured  is 
very  strong,  yet  those  who,  like  our  re- 
viewer, adopt  the  views  of  Liebig  on  this 
subject,  may  not  consider  it  by  any  means 
conclusive.  By  "spirits"  we  under- 
stand gin,  rum,  brandy,  or  other  liquid 
containing  about  fifty  per  cent  of  alcohol, 
to  which  alone  the  term  "  alcoholic  liquors" 
can  be  with  any  propriety  assigned.  The 
evidence  of  several  of  our  eminent  Arctic 
travellers,  whose  opinions  are  deserving  of 
the  highest  respect,  would,  we  believe,  if 
submitted  to  cross-examination,  lead  to  the 
following  conclusions : — 1.  That  injury  was 
done,  not  by  the  moderate,  but  by  the  im- 
moderate use  of  strong  spirituous  liquors ; 
2.  That  a  moderate  use  of  spirits  diluted 
with  water  would  not  be  attended  with  in- 
jurious consequences;  8.  That  coffee,  tea, 
and  cocoa,  have  not  yet  had  a  sufficient 
trial  to  allow  them  to  be  employed  univer- 
sally as  substitutes  for  spirituous  liquors ; 
4.  That  the  recommendation  of  entire  ab- 
stinence from  spirituous  liquors  is  rather 
based  on  the  difficulty  of  restricting  their 
use  within  moderate  bounds,  than  on  any 
proved  injury  to  the  system  by  their  oc- 
casional use  in  a  diluted  state,  and  in 
moderate  quantity.  The  Admiralty  evi- 
dence, it  must  be  remembered,  represent* 
merely  theopinions  of  a  few  Arctic  voyagers : 
it  is  the  result  of  an  examination  in  chief: 
and,  had  the  non-entire-abstinent  party  been 
fully  represented  by  learned  counsel,  it  is 
probable  that  the  cross-examination  of  the 
witnesses  would- have  put  a  very  different 
inleroretatian,  on.  the  whole  of  the  fade. 
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before  accepting'  HA  evidence,  thtireforft, 
as  a  complete  refutation  of  Iiebig's  -Hews, 
.we  should  be  glad  to  have  soihe'facts  con- 
nected with  the  moderate  (not  immoderate) 
use  of  spirituous  liquors  in  northern  re- 
gions. Do  the  Norwegians,  or  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  northern  parts  of  the  Russian 
empire,  find  that  during  the  cold  season 
they  are  as  well  sustained,  in  the  long  run, 
by  the  use  of  coffee,  tea,  or,  in  the  absence 
of  these  luxuries,  by  water,  as  by  the  occa- 
sional use  of  spirits,  so  taken  as  not  to  pro- 
duce intoxication?  It  would  be  safer,  for 
'the  sale  of  truth,  to  settle  this  question  by 
reference  to  the  habits  of  persons  who  are 
born  and  actually  reside  hi  these  climates, 
■than  by  the  observations  of  others  born  in 
different  countries,  and  who  only  occa- 

'visit  the  Arctic  Regions.  The  Hudson's 
'Bay  Company,  the  Admnralty,  and  the 
Commercial  Whaling  Companies,  are  now 
trying  experiments  which  in  some  eight  or 
ten  years  they  may  have  to  lay  aside.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  go  the  length  involved  in 
Dr.  Carpenter's  assertion,  that  "universal 
experience  is  on  the  side  of  the  abttainer" 
On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  with  pro- 
perly sifted  evidence,  with  long  experience, 
and  by  the  aid  of  observations  made  on  in- 
dividuals constantly  inhabiting  cold  cli- 
mates, and  who  know  nothing  of  scientific 
theories  concerning  oleaginous  and  alcoholic 
'fuels  in  respiration,  it  will  be  found  that 
txcesiive  tue  only  is  prejudicial,  and  that  a 
moderate  use,  if  not  an  absolute  necessity, 
is  certainly  not  injurious  to  health.  The 
Hudson'sBay  Company  have,  we  believe,  an 
excellent  sanitary  motive  in  prohibiting  the 
introduction  of  spirits  into  their  stations : 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  ultra-abstinence 
'principles ;  but  it  is  intended  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  mischief  arising  from  exces- 
sive  indulgence  among  the  inhabitants  of 
their  factories,  and  the  Indian  tribes  around 
them.  If  they  could  so  regulate  matters 
that  these  excesses  would  not  take  place,  it 
is  our  belief  that  they  would  be  without  a 
shadow  of  reason  for  preventing  the  intro- 
duction of  spirits,  and  that  the  prohibition 
would  cease.  The  evidence,  therefore,  in 
favour  of  the  total  abstainer,  is,  in  our 
judgment,  neither  universal  nor  wide. 

So  far  as  wine  or  beer  is  concerned,  Dr. 
Carpenter  virtually  abandons  the  question. 
There  is  no  proof  that  in  moderation  these 
liquids  are  injurious :  there  is  an  abundance 
of  proof  that  under  these  circumstances  they 
are  highly  beneficial  to  health,  although 
like  butter,  cheese,  and  some  other  articles 
of  food,  they  may  not  be'  absolute  neces- 
sities to  the  generality  of  mankind.  The 
.varieties  of 'wholesome  teeT  contain  only 
from  one'  fo  three  o*'  foerper  eenlrof 
■  hoi:  fliey^contam  grapo  8tigar,'V6f8tAK^ 


tnat!tea''sboundiag  in  nitrogen,  with  -  bitter 
and  other  pritooiplee  capable  of  agbadwg 
imtrintent. '  To  assert  that  bear  is  an 
oebeiie  liquwr"  because  it  onusnms  so  small 
X  percentage  of  alcohol,  is,  hV  appears  to  oa, 
a  complete-  misuse  of  language.  We  might 
as -reasonably  describe  the  blood  as  an  o*y 
er  fatty  liquid.  It  ia  very  well  known  that 
the  same  amount  of  alcohol  taken  in  water 
would  not  act  like  beer;  and  there  is  no 
proof  that  the  small  quantity  of-  alcohol 
or  of  its  elements  contained  in  bear, 
acts  in  any  other  way  than  by  preserving 
the  liquid  from  decomposition.  If  beer 
be  taken  ta  exeett,  it  produces  alcoholic 
poisoning  or  intoxteation :  but  what 
article'  of  food  is  there,  either  solid  or 
liquid,  which  can'  be  taken  in  excess  with- 
out producing  injury  to  the  system?  Tea 
or  coffee  would  be  no  proper  substitute  for 
beer,  any  more  than  dripping  or  train  oil 
would  be  a  proper  substitute  for  butter. 
Those  who  cool  a  be  induced  to  make  the 
change  would  probably  find  that  beer  and 
butter  were  not  actual  necessities  any  more 
than  tea,  coffee,  or  train  oil.  Under  these 
circumstances,  we  do  not  perceive  why,  to 
long  at  moderation  it  oieerved,  the  con- 
sumer of  tea  or  coffee  should  not  allow  the 
consumer  of  beer  or  train  oil  to  follow  un- 
disturbed bis  own  taste. '  We  think  evi- 
dence might  be  easily  adduced  to  show  that 
the  immoderate  use  of  strong  tea  is  de- 
cidedly injurious  to  health,  and  that  tea- 
totalism  is  as  great  a  delusion  as  vegeta- 
rianism. But  this  would  have  no  more 
influence  in  inducing  us  to  recommend  the 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  tea,  than  the  out- 
cry against  beer  as  an  "  alcoholic  liquor" 
would  induce  us  to  prohibit  this  national 
beverage  which  was  used  in  England 
for  at  least  seven  hundred  years  before  tea 
or  coffee  was  known. 


PARACENTESIS  IK  ACUTE  PLEURISY. 

Dr.  Hoxahs  reported  the  case  which  he 
had  recently  seen  in  consultation  with  Dr. 
Morrill  Wy man,  of  Cambridge.  The  pa- 
tient was  a  healthy  woman,  and  the  opera- 
tion was  done  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the 
disease.  There  was  great  pain,  and  such 
urgent  dyspnoea  that  she  had  been  unable 
for  some  time  to  lie  down  in  bed ;  with 
enlargement  of  the  side  and  other  physical 
signs  of  effusion.  An  exploring  needle 
having  been  passed  in  by  Dr.  W.,  about 
an  inch  below  the  left  scapula,  eighteen 
ounces  of  serum  were  drawn  off,  but  no 
pus  j  and  with  such  relief  that  the  patient 
was  able .  to  eteop  comfortably  that  night, 
in  the  horieontal  position.  Two  or  three 
days  afterwards  about  half  «s  much  more 
was  dravra  off,  -  and  recovery  soon,  followed. 

iekrf0i  0f.M9diaal.8mnm. 
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SLOW  TCUOXVHt  tt  MAP. 

Tire  subjoined  tetter,  recently  addressed 

5 Mr.  Herapath,  of  Bristol,  to  the  Editor 
the  7f  met,  is  well  calculated  to  show 
the  subtle  nature-  of  lead-poison  even  when 
it  exists  in  the  insoluble  form  of  ear* 
bonate  of  lead. 

"Sir, — Your  number  of  yesterday,  in 
some  remarks  upon  Dr.  Scoflern's  patent 
for  purifying  sugar  by  sulphurous  acid,  left 
the  public  in  doubt  as  to  what  quantity  of 
lead  might  be  taken  by  human  beings  with- 
out injurious  effects.  Some  time  since,  in 
the  West  of  England,  a  river,  the  water  of 
which  had  been  used  from  time  immemorial 
by  the  inhabitants  of  a  Tillage  on  its  banks 
without  injury,  was  found  to  affect  their 
health;  symptoms  of  indigestion  abounded, 
with  loss  of  flesh  and  appetite ;  and  there 
were  some  few  cases  of  colic :  they  believed 
that  it  arose  from  the  use  of  the  river  water, 
aa  those  who  used  water  drawn  from  a 
spring  at  some  distance  were  not  so  affected. 
X  was  requested  to  analyse  the  river  water, 
and  found  in  it  1-500, 000th  part  of  car- 
bonate of  lead,  which  arose  from  a  mine 
worked  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four 
-  miles  from  the  Tillage,  on  the  other  side  of 
•  range  of  limestone  hills. 

"Tour  paragraph  leaves  it  doubtful  whe- 
ther li  grain  of  lead  taken  in  a  week  would 
be  injurious.  In  the  case  I  relate  there 
would  be  only  one  grain  of  lead  in  nine 
gallons  of  water;  and  yet  the  health  of  the 
neighbourhood  was  seriously  affected. 
"I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

"William  Hxhapath. 
"Old  Park,  Bristol.  Sept.  IS." 

%•  Allowing  that  the  individuals  poi- 
soned by  this  water  consumed  as  much  as 
a  gallon  per  day,  or  swallowed  in  some 
form  or  other  the  lead  contained  in  that 
quantity  of  water,  it  follows  that  they 
would  nave  taken  no  more  than  about 
tMret-tjmartcn   of  a 

of  lead  per 

week!  This  mfaitesimal  quantity, accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Heranath,  was  quite  sufficient 
to  endanger  health.  An  observation  of  this 
kind  clearly  shows  that  we  are  not  able  to 
set  a  limit  te  the  proportion  of  lead  in  an 
article  of  food  consumed  dairy,  which  will 
be  mart  or  free  from  consequences  injurious 
to  health.  If  one  topmiUhmtk  part  of 
insoluble  carbonate  of  lead  may  thus  affect 
health,  it  is  quite  within  the  range  of  pro- 
bability that  this  or  a  larger  proportion  of 
sulphite,  or  any  other  insoluble  salt  of  lead, 
taken  daily  m  sugar,  treacle,  or  any  article 
•■T  food,  may  prove  squalry  injurious,  in 


reference  to  the  sugar- refining  question. 
Dr.  Gregory  asserts  that  the  highly  rn- 
tohtble  carbonate  of  lead  is  the  truly  pes- 
tontnu  lead-compound;  while  he  says  it 
might  be  predicted  of  the  sulphite  of  lead 
that  it  is  as  harmless  as  chalk,  tteauae  of 
its  excessive  insolubility.  This  is  an  in- 
genious way  of  dealing  with  chemical  doc- 
trines. Either  insolubility  (in  water)  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  poison- 
ing, or  the  carbonate  of  lead  should  be  just 
as  harmless  as  chalk, — an  assumption  which 
is  contradicted  by  daily  experience.  It 
may  be  said  that  500,000  parts  of  water 
will  dissolve  one  part  of  carbonate  of  lead : 
this  is  highly  probable ;  and,  as  insolubility 
is  only  a  relative  term,  it  is  equally  pro- 
bable that  this,  or  even  a  much  smaller 
quantity  of  water,  would  dissolve  one  part 
of  the  sulphite  of  lead.  The  "excessively 
insoluble'*  sulphate  of  barytes  is  dissolved 
by  40,000  parts  of  water.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, nowever,  that  the  secretions  of 
the  stomach  differ  from  water.  They  con- 
tain organic  matters,  acids,  and  salts,  which 
act  upon  mineral  substances  in  a  way  which 
chemical  experiments  on  the  solvent  powen 
of  water  would  fail  to  explain.  Mr.  Hera- 
path has  done  good  service  by  showing 
now  minute  a  quantity  of  lead  will  affect 
human  health;  since  facts  of  this  kind 
will  prevent  a  general  trial  of  lead-reftned 
sugar  with  the  serious  risk  of  endangering 
the  health  of  the  population. 

medical  nrm  u  jujuxob  a*  tost  rrrr. 
A  coEKsaro wi)BH  t  of  the  daily  journals 
gives  the  following  unpromising  account  of 
the  occupations  and  prospects  of  young 
military  surgeons  stationed  at  Port  Pitt, 
Chatham :  —  "  The  supernumeraries,"  he 
■ays,  "consist  of  a  fluctuating  number  of 
young  gentlemen  fully  educated  as  medical 
men,  many  of  them  possessing  University 
degrees,  and  all  having  passed,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  professional  ordeals,  the 
Army  Medical  Board  examination.  These, 
having  through  the  influence  of  friends,  or 
as  a  reward  of  merit  from  certain  colleges 
and  universities,  received  Sir  J.  M'Gregor'a 
recommendation  for  a  medical  commission 
in  the  army,  are  ordered  to  Chatham  to  do 
duty  at  Fort  Pitt  for  two  or  three  months 
until  a  vacancy  occurs,  and  are  informed  that 
meanwhile  they  must  lodge  and  maintain 
themselves.  They  report  themselves  to  the 
principal  medical  officer,  take  lodgings  near 
the  Fort,  are  subjected  to  military  disci- 
pline, and  confined  within  the  walla  of  Fort 
Pitt  (often  with  severe  hospital  duty)  daily 
from  9  a. >r.  until  1  p.m.,  and  occasionally 
until  5  r.it.  They  are  compelled  to  join  aa 
expensive  mesa,  and  to  subscribe  to  the 
medical  library  and  to  a  fund  for  oflfoora* 
widows.   In  return  thenar  senior*  (ceBsd 
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acting-assistanU)  receive  5a.  per  diem,  and 
the  rest,  to  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve, 
nothing.  Their  sojourn  at  Fort  Pitt  is 
frequently  eight,  ten  months,  or  even  longer, 
instead  of  two  or  three ;  and  accordingly  it 
sometimes  happens  that  one  of  these  unfor- 
tnnates,  having  with  difficulty  secured  what 
he  was  led  to  consider  a  sufficient  road  to 
enable  him  to  take  hi*  commission,  is  com- 
pelled to  expend  so  much  while  waiting  for 
it  that  he  is  obliged  to  throw  up  his  claim, 
and  to  retire  with  tlwooinfartable  reflection 
that  he  has  given  one  of  the  best  years  of 
his  life,  and  wasted  enough  money  to  hare 
started  him  in  a  private  practice,  not  to 
speak  of  the  actual  hand  and  head  work 
which  has  thus  been  exacted  without  remu- 
neration, and  which  is  very  often  exceed- 
ingly severe,  and  to  a  fully  qualified  medical 
man  somewhat  degrading  also.  " 

THE  CHOLERA  Iff  AEGLEBS. 

Accounts  from  Algeria  state  that  the  cho- 
lera had  ceased  at  Bona,  and  broken  out  at 
Biscara,  whew  it  attacked  dogs,  fowls,  and 
other  animals,  with  the  same  violence  as 
human  beings.  Several  officers  of  distinc- 
tion, amongst  whom  is  the  commandant  of 
Biscara,  have  fallen  victims  to  the  malady. 
It  was,  however,  bettered  that  the  period 
of  its  disappearance  was  near  at  hano. 

MORTALITY  Q>  ffBW  TQM  IV  1840. 
The  visitation  of  epidemic  cholera,  during 
the  last  year,  has  given  an  appalling  in- 
crease of  the  deaths  occurring  in  1848,  the 
aggregate  being  23,773,  which  is  more  than 
6  per  cent  of  the  population,  estimating  the 
latter  at  450,000,  which  is  not  fax  from  the 
truth.  The  average  mortality  of  the  city 
far  the  last  ten  years,  prior  to  1848,  was 
not  more  than  2fr  per  cent.  ■>  so  that  it  has 
more  than  doubled  during  the  past  year. 
That  the  increase  ie  mainly  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  direct  and  indirect  effects  of  the  epi- 
demic is  scarcely  susceptible  of  doubt. 
For,  although  only  6,071  of  the  deaths  are 
set  down  as  chotera  cases,  yet  several  thou- 
sand more  were  the  undoubted  victims  of 
the  epidemic  srmeaphcre  equally  with  these, 
although  reported  among  the  interments 
as  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  cholera  infantum, 
and  cholera  morbus !  by  those  who  falsely 
claimed  to  cure  the  cholera,  and  thus  con- 
cealed the  cases  they  lost,  under  other 
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Aff  evening  paper  states  that  the  executors 
of  the  kte  Sir  B.  Peal  have,  within  the  kst 
few  days,  remitted  fee*  to  the  various 
medical  gentlemen  who  attended  him,  and 
endeavoured  to  alienate  the  effects  of  the 
fearful  aotndent  which  was  the  mean*  of 


terminating  hie  Hfe:— -To  Sir  Benjamin 
Bream,  Berk,  860  guineas;  to  Alexander. 
8haw,  Esq.,  100  guineas ;  and  to  the  ether 
ges^sseen  proportionate  soma. 

hussies  or  public  boards. 
A  PakuajKKFTART  paper  hast  just  been 
printed,  showing  in  detail  the  expenses  of 
the  General  Board  of  Health,  the  Comini*- 
sieners  in  Lunacy,  and  the  Poor  Lear 
Board.  The  expanse*  of  the  General  Board 
of  Health  to  the  81st  of  March  hat  were 
£8,084.  6s,  2ft<L  The  travelling  and  per- 
sonal expeesee  of  the  Commissioners  in 
Lenacy,  in  the  year  ending  the  81st  of 
July,  were  £8,366.  lie.  lid. ;  and  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board,  for  the  year  ending  the 
81st  of  March  last,  £&\87&  0a.  2d. :  leav- 
ing a  surplus  of  £1^61.  18s.  lOd.  For 
the  General  Board  of  Health  £8,000  were 
voted;  for  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy 
the  exact  sum]  and  for  the  Poor  Lav 
Board  £10,000. 

APOTHSCABTBS'  WATT.. 

Haiom  of  gentlemen  who  passed  their  axa* 
roinatkm  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  received  certificates  to  prac- 
tise, on  Thursday ,12th.  September,  1860  :— 
William  Smith  Soholefiald,  Lartmgh*m— 
Benjamin  Mallaa— Thomas  Wheeler,  TJi. 
vera  tone  —  William  Browne  —  Thomaa 
Johnson,  Weymouth. 


OBITUARY. 

FXOTEBSOB  MABOKAltD. 

Wa  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Pro- 
fessor Marchand,  which  lately  took  place  at 
Berlin  from  an  attack  of  cholera.  The 
deceased  was  the  discoverer  of  some  useful 
tests  in  pharmaceutical  chemistry  and  toxi- 
cology. 

are.  noacat  datm,  xflcj. 
On  the  26th  nh.,  at  Hanrpstead,  Middle- 
sex, aged  73,  Mr.  Thomas  Davis,  surgeon. 

ALXXAKDEB  TAILES,  B8(J. 

On  the  7th  ioat^  at  Queenetown,  Ire- 
land, Alexander  Tayler,  Ben-  for  Jerry-osx 
years  surgeon  in  the  Beyal  Navy. 

JOSEPH  SEVILLE,  ESQ. 

On  Thursday,  the  12th  insk,  at  Croydon, 
after  a  protracted  illness,  Joseph  KeviDe, 
Ea*,  surgeon. 


cask  or  Baoornr  nam  ths  rAssxea  o» 
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EXffBT  j.  bioxlow,  H.P.,  rxorxaooB  Of 
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18th  of  September,  1848.  The  subject  of  i 
it,  Phineas  P.  Gage,  is  of  middle  stature, 
twenty-yew  of  age,  shrewd  and  intelligent. 
According  to  hia  own  statement,  he  was 
charging  with  powder  a  hole  drilled  in  a 
rook,  for  the  purpose  of  blasting.  It 
appears  that  it  is  customary  in  filling  the 
hole  to  cover  the  powder  with  sand.  In 
this  case,  the  charge  haying  been  adjusted, 
Mr.  Gage  directed  his  assistant  to  pour  in 
the  sand ;  and  at  the  intervals  of  a  few  se- 
conds, hia  head  being  averted,  and  supposing 
the  sand  to  have  been  properly  placed,  he 
dropped  the  head  of  the  iron  as  usual  upon 
'  the  charge,  to  consolidate  or  "  tamp  it  tm.  " 
The  assistant  had  failed  to  obey  the  order, 
and  the  iron  striking  fire  upon  the  rook, 
the  uncovered  powder  was  ignited  and  the 
explosion  took  place.  Mr.  Gage  was  at  this 
time  standing  above  the  hole,  leaning  for- 
ward, with  his  face  slightly  averted ;  and 
the  bar  of  iron  was  projected  directly 
upwards  in  a  line  of  its  axis,  passing  com- 
pletely through  his  head  high  into  the  air. 
The  wound  thus  received  was  oblique,  tra- 
versing the  cranium  in  a  straight  line  from 
the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  on  one  side  to 
the  centre  of  the  frontal  bone  above,  near 
the  sagittal  suture,  where  the  missile  emerg- 
ed; and  the  iron  thus  forcibly  thrown 
into  the  air  waa  picked  up  at  a  distance  of 
some  rods  from  the  patient,  smeared  with 
brains  and  Mood. 

From  this  extraordinary  lesion,  the 
patient  has  quite  recovered  in  his  faculties 
of  body  and  mind,  with  the  loss  only  of  the 
sight  of  the  injured  eye. 

The  iron  which  thus  traversed  the  skull 
weighs  thirteen  and  a  quarter  pounds.  It 
is  three  feet  seven  inches  in  length,  and  one 
and  a  quarter  inches  in  diameter.  The  end 
which  entered  first  is  pointed  ;  the  taper 
being  seven  inches  long,  and  the  diameter 
of  the  point  one  quarter  of  an  inch ;  cir- 
cumstances to  which  the  patient  perhaps 
owes  his  life.  The  iron  is  unlike  any  other, 
and  was  made  by  a  neighbouring  blacksmith 
to  please  the  fancy  of  the  owner. 

Dr.  Harlow,  m  the  graphic  accounts 
above  alluded  to,  states,  "  immediately  after 
the  explosion  the  patient  was  thrown  upon 
his  back,  and  gave  a  few  convulsive  motions 
of  the  extremities,  but  spoke  in  a  few 
minutes.  His  men  (with  whom  he  was  a 
great  favourite)  took  him  in  their  arms  and 
carried  him  to  the  road,  only  a  few  rods 
distant,  and  sat  him  into  an  ox  cart,  in 
which  he  rode,  sitting  ereet*  full  three 
quarters  of  anile,  to  the  hotel  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Adams,  in  this  village.  He  got  out  of  the 
cart  himself,  and  with  a  little  assistance 
walked  up  along  flight  of  stairs  into  the 
hall,  where  -he  was  dreaasd, — Anteriem* 
/onrnmt  of  the  Medical  Bdentew,  July  I860. 


BOOKS  St  PERIODICALS  RECEIVED 

TOE  UKYIXW. 
(The  List  will  be  given  in  our  next  No.) 

-   1 

METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer   so-iy 

>i      »     n     Thenaoineler »    ss*a 

Self-registering  do>  ....Max. 0*0    Min.  30- 
*  from  19  observations  dally.      *  Sun. 

Raih,  in  inches,  0*0.—  Sum  of  the  daUy  obser- 
vations taken  at  9  o'clock. 
Mbtbobolocical.— The  mean  temperature  of 
the  week  was  about  2«.5  below  the  mean  of  the 
month. 


BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  nr  rax  Mbtbopolis 
During  the  Week  ending  Saturday,  Sept.  14. 


Births. 

Males....  715 
Females..  AM 

1409 


Deaths. 
Mates....  468 
Females..  466 


II 
9 


Causbs  or  DEATH. 

All  Causes   939 

Sracirian  Causes   996 

1.  Zymotic  (or  Epidemic,  Endemic, 

Contagious) Dioeaeee....  988 
Sporadic  DUetuet,  vis.— 

1.  Dropsy,  Cancer,  sic.   47 

9.  Brain.  Spinal  Marrow,  Nerves, 

and  Senses    95 

4.  Heart  and  Bloodvessels.   S3 

6.  Lungs  snd  organs  of  Respiration  91 

6.  Stomach,  Liver,  «tc   " 

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  Sec.  .... 

8.  Childbirth,  Diseases  of  Uterus,  ax. 

9.  Rheumatism,  Diseases  of  Bones, 

Joints,  &c   9 

10.  Skin   • 

11.  Premature  Birth   99 

19.  Old  Age   34 

19.  Sudden  Deaths   90 

14. Violence, Privation, Cold.  tic...  St 

The  following  is  s  i election  of  the  numbers  of 
Desths  from  the  most  important  spedsl  causes  t 

Small-pox   7 

Measles.   16 

Scarlatina    38 

Hooping-cough....  90 

Diarrhoea   78 

Cholera.   4 

Typhus   47 

Dropsy   17 

Hydrocephalus   96 

Apoplexy   93 

Paralysis   17 

Remarks.— The  total  number  of  deaths  was 
64  fafow  the  average  mortality  of  the  37th  week 
of  ten  previous  years. 


NOTICES  to  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  letter  on  the  Testimonial  to  Dr.  Conolly 
shall  appear  in  the  following  number. 

"We  regret  that  oar  space  is  so  occupied  that  we 
cannot  this  week  And  room  for  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  the  National  Institute,  or  for 
various  papers  which  ars  in  type. 

Dr.  Biecke's  work  on  Asiatic  Coolers  has  reached 
us.  It  shsll  be  noticed  in  an  early  number. 

The  tbttewing  papers  have  been  received,  and 
will  have  early  laasrtloa  t— Mr.  Noble  on  the 
Contagion  of  Cholera;  Mr.  Kingdoa'a  case  of 
Sloughing  of  Malignant  Tumor;  and  the 
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Seduces. 

LECTURES 
ON  THE 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  OP 
INSANITY. 

Delivered  in  the  Medical  School  of  King's 
College,  Aberdeen. 

By  Robert  Jamtesojt,  M.D. 

Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the 
University. 

Lectcee  V. 

General  description  of  the  intone  ttate 
(continued) — (c)  Intone  impulset — (1) 
The  suicidal  impulse — Suicide  amongst 
the  intone — its  Lunatic  cheracterittict — 
Medico-legal  contideration  of  suicide — 
Felo-de-se  —  legal  consequences  —  Self- 
murder,  insane  suicide,  and  suicidal 
moral  insanity — Circumstances  of  thete 
contrasted — Suicide  from  suggestive  op- 
portunity, fatcination,  imitation,  t[C. — 
When  it  suicide  to  be  deemed  an  act  of 
insanity  ? — Legislation  on  the  subject  of 
suicide — (2)  The  homicidal  impulse — 
Medico- legal  contideration  of  homicide — 
Intone  homicide  and  homicidal  moral  in- 
sanity— ReiVs  description  of  a  paroxysm 
of  mania  without  delirium — Delirium 
in  agendo — Criminal  homicide  and  in- 
tone impulse  contrasted — When  it  homi- 
cide to  be  deemed  an  act  of  insanity  ? — 
Connected  delusion — Contemporaneous 
delusion — Consecutive  delusion — Moral 
insanity. 

The  extravagant  conduct  evidentiary  of 
intellectual  disorder  which  we  have  just 
been  considering  does  not  unfortunately 
comprehend  all  the  diseased  actions  that 
lunatics  commit.  We  have  yet  to  speak  of 
those  which  do  not  arise  out  of  delusion 
solely,  but  are  rather  the  exponents  of  the 
diseased  will  than  of  deranged  understand- 
ing. Insanity  is  not  in  every  instance 
want  of  wisdom  merely,  but  often  want  of 
virtue  also ;  it  may  have  the  aspect  of  crime 
as  well  as  that  of  folly.  When  the  former 
predominates,  the  medico-legal  difficulties 
are  great.  Lunatics  are  subject  to  a  variety 
of  diseased  impulses.  This  is  not  merely  a 
medical  assumption,  but  a  fact  proved  by 
the  nature  of  the  actions  to  which  they 
lead,  and  the  testimony  of  those  who  have 
experienced  them.  There  are  no  psycho- 
logical nor  physiological  grounds  for  deny- 
ing that  these  morbid  propensities  may  be 
the  sole  indication  of  mental  disease,  and 
the  doctrine  is  upheld  by  the  testimony  of 
many  who  have  felt  its  trutlii  aitu\ia  ad-. 
zlti.— 1191.   Sepfil,  IfifjO. 


m  it  ted  by  all  who  have  had  opportunities; 
of  studying  the  pathology  of  the  mind. 
When  such  diseased  impulses  appear  to  be 
uncombined  with  delirium,  they  form 
varieties  of  what  is  termed  "moral  in- 
sanity"— that  species  of  insanity  (called 
partial)  in  which  the  outward  exhibition  of 
the  disease  is  limited  to  the  emotional 
faculties  and  the  power  of  self-control. 

The  suicidal  impulse. — The  lunatic  pro- 
pensity to  self-destruction  is  the  one  which 
we  shall  first  discuss :  it  is  the  most  com- 
mon, and  certainly  not  the  least  curious. 
The  homicidal  impulse  is  only  a  diseased 
manifestation  of  the  destructive  power,  and 
of  the  natural  inclination  to  revenge— of 
tendencies  counteracted  by  moral  considera- 
tions only ;  so  with  kleptomania — so  with 
dipsomania:  but  self-destruction  is  a  de- 
fiance of  the  strongest  instinct  of  our  na- 
ture, and,  if  sanely  executed,  the  extremest 
assertion  of  personal  freedom. 

Amongst  the  insane,  suicide  is  most 
frequent  in  those  labouring  under  mono- 
mania with  depression,  but  it  may  occur  as 
a  consequence  of  any  of  the  forms  of  in- 
sanity. I  have  known  it  to  be  committed 
by  one  labouring  under  extreme  and  long- 
standing dementia,  in  whom  there  had 
never  been  the  slightest  grounds  for  sus- 
pecting such  a  desire.  In  a  thousand  luna- 
tics tbe  suicidal  inclination  was  clearly  de- 
veloped in  a  hundred ;  and  of  these,  five 
succeeded  in  effecting  their  object.  It  may 
be  the  result  of  delirium,  or  false  percep- 
tion; of  delusion,  of  sudden  impulse,  of  in- 
sane reasoning,  of  suggestive  opportunity, 
and  of  example.  It  is  chiefly  to  be  dreaded 
in  those  lunatics  who  are  fond  of  solitude, 
and  who  are  the  subject*  of  melancholy, 
insane  terrors,  and  religious  delusions. 

The  suicidal  propensity  of  the  insane  has 
morbid  features  in  addition  to  the  disease 
manifested  in  the  impulse.  There  are  in- 
consistencies in  the  desire,  and  peculiarities 
in  the  modes  of  its  accomplishment.  The 
hypochondriac  believes  that  he  is  dying  of 
an  incurable  malady,  and  is  miserable  be- 
cause he  is  dying ;  yet  he  seeks,  neverthe- 
less, to  terminate  his  own  existence:  a 
monomaniac,  fearful  of  everlasting  tor- 
ments, eagerly  seeks  to  anticipate  them 
with  violent  hands :  another,  fearful  of  the 
gallows,  bends  every  thought  to  compass  a 
noose  for  himself  m  some  unseen  corner, 
apart  from  those  that  watch  him :  and  a 
lunatic  who  believes  that  he  is  already 
dead,  and  in  the  other  world,  is  not  by  any 
means  to  be  entrusted  with  a  knife.  The 
delusion  of  an  insane  person  impels  him 
towards  suicide,  but  often  it  is  suicide  in  a 
particular  way.  lie  is  fascinated,  say,  by 
tbe  notion  of  hanging  himself,  sad  requires 
muAearetopreveat  his  design ;  but,  if  he 
is  successfully  thwattssUn  this,  he  may 
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often  be  trusted  with  other-means  of  in* 
jiuring  hanself*  The  person  who  M  on 
enoh  an  account  earn  polled  to -sleep  in  a 
bare  apartment,  whose  wall*  do  not  exhibit 
the  temptation  o£  a  single  peg  o»  projec- 
tion, upon«  low-  bed  without  post*  or  cur- 
tains, and  whose  framework  is  tightly 
screwed  to  the  floor,  may  be  perhaps  allowed 
with  safety  to  eat  his  meals,  with  knife  and 
fork,  and  to  enjoy  other  liberties  and  com- 
fort* which  must  be  denied  to  others  whose 
suicidal  taste  is  of  a  different  description. 
In-  fcbe  same  way,  a  lonatio  may  go  on  con- 
triving how  he  shall  find  an  opportunity  to 
cut  his  throat,  to  the  neglect  of  all  means 
that  may  present  themselves  for  hanging 
himself  bv  the  neck.  Modes  of  death  are 
chosen  01  a  kind  unknown-  unless  in  the 
history  of  insane  suicide:  for-  example, 
suicide  by  starvation  is  not  unfrequent 
among  the-  insane,  but  scarcely  ever  at- 
tempted, or  if  attempted,  never  persevered 
in  from  preference  by  any  person  of  sound 
mind.  I  shoukl.perhaps  except  the  case  of 
Fomponiua  Attieus,  the  friend  of  Cicero ; 
but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  his  painful  dis- 
order had  affected  his  mind  :  at  all  events, 
ho  was- in  such  a  condition  as  to  die  on  the 
fifth  day,  and  therefore  his  perseverance 
was  not  brought  to  an  extreme  trial.  Even 
amongst  prisoners  condemned  to  death  the 
attempt  is  uncommon,  and  suooess  in  it 
almost  unknown.  Amongst  the.  insane  it 
is  otherwise.  I.  have  myself  known  of  more 
than  on*  instance.  Sometimes,  in  obe- 
dience to  a  delusion,  it  is  had  recourse  to 
from  choice,  but  more  frequently  it  is  the 
last  resource  of  a  lunatic  thwarted  in  other 
modes  of'  sel&destruetion.  The  attempt 
rosy  b»  combated  in  many  ways,  and  is 
usually-  overcome ;  but,  if  the  insane  reso- 
lution fail  not — and  the  insane  will  is 
sometimes-  unconquerable — a  certain  and  a 
fearful  tragedy  has  begun.  The  propensity 
isrtreated  asa  disease,  but  the  subject  of  it 
resists  physic.  Leeches  are  applied  to  the. 
head,,  a  blister  to  the  neck — something  is 
done  to  the  epigastrium :  he-  is  left  alone 
with  food— he  is  tempted  with  delicacies — 
he-  is- encouraged  to  drink — he  is  promised 
all  things :  but  ho  holds  out,  and  emaciates 
hourly*  Food  is  introduced  into  the  sto- 
mach by-  a  tube  passed  into  the  oesophagus 
by- the  mouth  or  nostrils :  lie  resists  with 
all  his  might;  and,  if  unsuccessful,  at- 
tempts to  excite  -himself  to  vomiting. .  He 
is  placed  under-  the  influence  of  chloroform 
perhaps,  but  becomes  only  insensible,  not 
©onraliaat  >  beds  violently  fed  daily,  but  is 
evidently  gaining  the,  victory.  The  struggle 
besoms*  dangerous  by  the  exhaustion  itself 
indues*.  Nourishing  enema ts  are-  resisted 
and  SKpeUed;  and  some  day,  when,  raised 
up,  ha  suddenly  fails  back  and  dies  of  syn- 
cope.  In  a  well-conducted  asylum, 


►  uion  is  almost  the  only  possible  mode  of 
» suicide.  In  those  sound  of  mind  it  is 
nearly  an  impossible  kind- of  self-murder. 

Medico-legal  consideration  of  suicide. — 
Suicide  is  a  crime  in  law — a  fact  not  of  a 
sort  to  be  of  necessity  prasurmised.  It  is, 
it  seems,  the  crime  of  felo-derse — a  phrase 

-  of  dubious  latdnity,  understood  to  indicate 
BBtf-mnrderer.  Of  the  moral  guilt  there 
can  be  no  doubt;  but  there  are  many  un- 
christian offences  of  which  legislation 
makes  no  account  ,  which  it.  would  be  more 
rational  to  recognise,  both  for  the  weight  of 
example,  and  on  the  principle  of  punishing: 
for  those  who  are  bent  on  self-destruction 
on  any  other  grounds  than  a  hysterical  im- 
pulse of  imitation,  are  incapacitated  to 
profit  by  application  of  the  example,  and 
remove  themselves  from  the  influence  of 

'human  inflictions;  the  worst  is  already 
looked  upon  and  encountered ;  nothing 
can  harm  them  more.  The  goods,  of  a  felo- 
de-se— that  is,  his  own  personal  and  move- 
able property — are  forfeited  to  the  Crown, 
and  his  will  in  relation  to  them  is  invalid. 

1  Formerly,  the  body  having  been-  further 
mangled  by  being  transfixed  with  a  stats, 
was  buried  dishonourably  under  the  high- 
way. Having  disgraced  his  body  and 
robbed  bis  children,,  the  law  entitled  the 

-  wife  to  her  dower,  and  permitted  the  real 
'estate  to  descend  to  his  heirs,  or  fall  to  any 

to  whom  it  was  bequeathed.  Suicide  is  not 
evidence  of  insanity.  The  mere  fact.  o£  a 
testator  making  away  with  bis  life,  al- 
though immediately  after  the  execution  of 
his  will,  is  not  deemed  sufficient  ground  for 

-  setting  aside  the  testament,  in  so  far  as  the 
crime  of  his  death  permits  it  to  be  valid. 
If  an  individual  commits  murder,  and 
thereupon  attempts  self-destruction,  this 
will  in  noway  affect  his  legal  responsibility. 
Still  further,  if  an  individual  in  attempting 
suicide  injured  another,  the  IB0V0  fact  of 
suicidal  intention  would  afford  no  plea 
against  trial -for  homicide.  Thus,  if  a  per- 
son bent  on  self-destruction  turned,  a 
loaded  pistol  to  bis  head,  but  from  nervous 
agitation,  or.  some  other  -  cause,  missed  his 
mark,  and  shot  some,  one  behind  him,  the 
suicidal  aim  would  not  free  him  from  the 
charge  of  blood-guiltiness.  One  attempt- 
ing death  by  drowning  has  been  found 
liable  for  the  accidental  death  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  jumped  into  •  the  water  to  save 
him. 

We  shall  distinguish  three  kinds  of  sui- 
cide—vis., self-murder,  insane  suicide,  and' 
suicidal  moral  insanity. 

Self-murder  is  that  voluntary  rational' 
suicide  which  is  implied  in  the  technical 
phraseology  of  felo  de  so.  Suicide  is  not 
always  insanity ;  it  occurs  under  oireuni-  - 
stances  which  do  not  indjeate  incapacitated 
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judgment  o*  diseased  wili  It  maybe  the  ainr  \ 
fill  res  ok,  in  an  unchristian  mind,  of  a  rigo- 
rous comparison  betwixt  long-continued 
mental  distress  and  transient  physical  pain, 
betwixt  one  mode  of  violent  death  and 
another  between  present  actual  wretched- 
ness and  a  doubtftd  condition  of  future 
existence.  It  may  be  evil  done  that  good 
may  come :  thus  Leonidas  volunteered  tho 
required  loss  of  Heroeteidan  blood  at  Ther- 
rnopyhe;  Marcus  Curtius  leaped  into  the 
chasm ;  the  citizens  of  Calais  offered  them- 
selves for  the  gallows :  and  the  virgin  may 
prefer  suicide  to  certain  dishonour.  In 
some  countries  suicide  has  been  in  certain 
circumstances  a  religious  duty  or  a  custo- 
mary etiquette.  The  Japanese  dignitary 
rips  up  hi  abdomen  when  disgraced  from 
office;  the  eoncubines  of  the  Peruvian 
Inca  sacrificed  themselves  ou  his  tomb; 
and  the  Hindoo  widow  immolates  herself 
on  the  funeral  fire.  Self-murder  is,  how- 
ever* I  believe,  the  rarest  form  of  suicide. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  to  be  a  sane  act,  in 
tho  absence  of  contrary  evidence,  when 
such  motives  as  the  above  are  clearly  trace- 
able ;  but  even  then,  wlien  it  is  the  deed  of 
remorse  or  despair,  it  is  the  result  of  a 
condition  as  uncontrollable  by  the  judgment 
as  a  diseased  impulse.  Sulfide,  preceded 
by  revengeful  murder,  following  intelligible 
motives,  implies  felo  dc  se.  The  less  pain- 
ful and  the  more  gradual  the  mode  of  death 
selected,  the  greater  would  be  tho  presump- 
tion of  sanity.  Death  by  poison,  charcoal 
vapour,  or  chloroform,  would  less  indicate 
a  diseased  impulse  than  would  pistolling, 
cutting  the  throat,  or  precipitation.  The 
presumption  of  insanity  would  also  be 
weakened  by  the  fact  of  self-destruction 
being  the  result  of  a  community  of  resolu- 
tion ;  as  when  the  member  of  a  suicide 
club,  if  sueh  a  society  exist,  is  no  more  to 
be  seen,  or  the  crew  of  a  boarded  ship 
blow  themselves  and  the  enemy  into  the 
air,  or  the  daughters  of  a  Lord  Archibald 
plunge  together  into  the  lake.  The  con- 
junct suicide  of  two  individuals  only,  espe- 
cially of  the  opposite  sex,  may,  however, 
be  a  conjunction  of  insanity  with  a  dia- 
eased  intensity  of  sympathetic  emotion, 

Imtane, suicide  is  the  plienomenon  of  self- 
destruction  occurring  amongst  those  la- 
bouring under  any  of  the  forms  of  insanity, 
as  already  spoken-  of,  and  on  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dilate.  The  deed  is  to  be 
held  as  resulting  from  the  mental  disease 
in  all,  cases  in  which  it  is  committed  by  a 
lunatic,  whether  it  can  be  seen  to  be  attri* 
butable  to  tho  influence  of  disordered  judg- 
ment or  not  5  for  we  can  neither  t  race  all  the 
diseased  motives  winch  govern  the  conduct 
of  the  insane,  nor,  as- we  have  already  seen, 
reconcile  their  actions  wiflj  the  ob^ct  s  wbSeb 


impelled  them.   There  ia  no  rationale  in 
the  doings  of  lunacy, 

Suicidtt  moral  ro«rairy.— -The  oases  of 
self-destruction  which  we  are  to  consider 
as  belonging  to  thfc  olasa  differ  from  what 
I  have,  termed  self-murder  in  being  asso- 
ciated with  symptoms  of  loss  of  control, 
and  from  insane  suicide  in  being  onoom* 
bined  with  manifest  disease  of  the  un- 
derstanding. The  suicidal  propensity 
is,  in  some  instances,  a  form  of  insanity 
per  se,  a  variety  of  moral  insanity,  and  un- 
accompanied by  incapacity  of  judgment; 
in  other  cases  it  only  appears  to  be  so,  the 
intellectual  disorder  being  either  undis- 
placed or  overlooked.  The  simplest  exam- 
ple of  pure  suicidal  impulse,  uncomplicated 
with  disordered  judgment, — suicide  from 
loss  of  control,  —  is  the  self-destruction 
which  may  be  the  result  of  famoinatitm, — 
the  feeling  whose  approach  some  of  you 
possibly  may  have  experienced:  in  your  own 
person  in  looking  over  a  precipitous  height. 
The  natural,— that  is  to  say,  the  healthy, 
impulse  in  snob  a  position  would  bean 
excitement  of  the  instinct  of  setf-preserm- 
tion  ;  the  opposed  feeling,  though  perhaps 
common,  is  truly  anormal,  and  has,  it  is 

Erobable,  a  pathological  source,  and  may 
9  allied  to  that  feeling  of  vertigo  which  is 
still  move  common  in  sueh  a  situation. 
This  last  is  said  to  be  a  sensation  developed 
only  in  the  special  etreumstauee  of  an  im- 
mediate tangible  connection  with  the  point 
towards  which,  the,  eye  is.  directed :  it  is  felt 
in  looking  from  a  precipice,  but  nob  from 
the  oar  of  a  balloons  and'  a  similar  sensa- 
tion attends  looking  up  the  face  of  a  per- 
pendicular cuff,  ot  to  the  high  reef  in  the 
interior  of  ar  cathedral,  but  does  not  inter- 
fere with  one  gasingon  the  sky.  It  would 
be  interesting  could  it  be  known  whether 
the  suicidal  impulse  is.  ever  developed  by 
looking  downward  from  *  balloon.  It  may 
be  said  generally  of  suicide  from  sugges- 
tive opportunity,  that  it  is  a  morbid  phe- 
nomenon. It-is  the  most  producible  of  all 
the  insane  impulses.  Were  a  convenient 
noose  to  be  hung,  up  in  the  sleeping  apart- 
ments of  a  lunatic  asylum,  doubtless  more 
then  those  who  went  to  bed  suicidally  in- 
clined would  be  found  suspended  in  the 
morning.  It  ia  not  so  discreditable  to  the 
country  that  the  gallery  of  the  Monument 
wae  found  necessary  to  be  encaged,  as  that 
it  waa  not  so  protected  before  that  neces- 
sity was  proved!  Suicide  from  imitation 
is  another- kind  of  self-destruction  cones-- 
quent  on  diseased  impulse  without  de- 
ranged intellect,  although  it  has  been  proved 
capable  of  being-  prevented  by-  disgraang 
the  dead  body.  Tib*  Roman  senateftoding.it 
necessary  -  om  one  occasion,  to  attempt  the 
check  Ufa  snlri*atepsdemk  senangstthe  fe- 
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males,  succeeded  by  decreeing  the  exposure  | 
of  the  suicide's  body  iraked  iri  the'  plibffc 
highways  arid  we  are  t6W  by  Dr.  Burrows 
that  the  prao^  of 'suMdoat  one'time.-m 
a  British  regiment  hi  Malta,  was1  put  a  stop 
to  by  dragging  tl»'  «iaked:  corpse  on  a  har- 
dle  ignomhriotfsh'  "before 'the  Whole  band, 
and  throwing1  ifr  fetO'ihtr  Toss*  r  bottheee 
effects  are  no  pfoof'tha*" "ffte  toptOsotwas  • 
not  a  diseased  one1}  true.s^murder-  cotdd 
not  be  hindered  By  snob  means-.  '  The  rnof- 
bid  impulse  ;fet  ftttered  not  by  the  unaided 
free  will  of  the'fadrrfdiad,  but  by  a  strong 
mental  impression tending  to  arouse' the 
witt  to  free'  action.  '  InaaJatttt'ft  has  been 
aaM,  may  be  urevbntefl 1  or  'controlled  by 
voluntary  ei ertion y  but '  ft  will  neither  be 
the  one  north*  other'  Without  the  agency 
of  external  'stimulation,  TBiIess  in  'the  ear- 
liest steps '-of  -its'  progress,  or 'the  stages  of 
its  retrogweeidn.'  The,  stscMat  incfinatkm 
is 'frequently  a  persistent  'suggestion  rather 
than '  a  sadden 1  impulse ;  hilt  'is  in'  'Bitch 
eases  abo  -a-'-pafliOlogical  symptom.  Our 
•natural  instindts,  even  the' '  strongest,  may, 
in  obedience  tto  the  higher '  motives  that  in- 
fluence the  tnmd,«ttch  as  a  sense  of  duty 
and  religious  •  obligation,  be  successfully 
resisted  ;  but  the  atmihflafcion  of  these  in- 
stincts, and  impulses  toattrt  na latum,  are 
in  every  instance  to  be  looked  upon  as 
morbid.  ■  -The  desire  to  terminate  hfe  is  a 
psychical  reflex-  of  physical  disease.  "It 
may  belaid  down  as  an  indisputable  ax  torn," 
says  one  who  Has1  thought,  written,  and  seen 
much  of  this  state  (Dr.  Window),  «'  that 
in  erery  case  bf-this  kind  bodily  disease 
may  on  a  careful  examination  be "  detected. 
We  never  yet  saw  a  case  where  a  desire  to 
commit  suicide  was*  present  is  which  there 
was  not  corporeal  ^disposition."  In  all 
the  foregoing  examples  of  what'  we  hare 
termed  Bokaaal  moral  insanity  the  intellect 
»  understood  to  be  sound ;  but  there  are 
others  in  which  this  is  at  least  problema- 
tical. In  many  instances,  doubtless,  the 
intellectual  complication  is  concealed  or 
overlooked ;  in  others  the  deed  has  been 
the  first  and  last  act  of  the  disordered  }udg- 
ment.  The  attempt  at  srff-destruction  ts 
frequently  the  anteoursor  of  insanity,— the 
mam  indication  of  that  premonitory  moral 
disorder  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

WAm  it  ntieide  to  be  eontidered  at  the 
act  tf  intaniiy  /—In  answering  this  ques- 
tion you  are  to  keep  in  view  that  in  the 
word  insanity  an  comprehended  the  five 
varieties  of  the  disorder  formerly  discussed, 
one  of  which,  moral  insanity,  is  not  yet-recog- 
nised in  law.  Yon  are  to  Sake  into  account 
the  history  of  the  individual,  the  mode  in 
which  the  action 'was  committed,  and  the 
condition  of  the  body.  Self-destruction 
ought  to  bo  held  a*  insanity  when  it  is  the 


deed  of  one  hereditarily  predisposed  to 
mental  disease,  or  to  death  by  suicide,  par- 
ticularly if  the  predisposition  is  inherited 
from  the  parent  of  the  same  sex,  as  this 

fives  increased  force  to  congenital  ten- 
ancies. Dr.  Gall,  Dr.  Burrows,  and  other " 
writers,  have  given  striking  examples  of 
suicide  occurring  in  three  or  four  consecu- 
tive generations  of  a  family,  tho  result  un- 
doubtedly of  inherited  qualities,  and  not 
to  be  accounted  for  on  the  mere  ground  of 
suggestive  example  and  vicious  imitation. 
Self-destruction  is  to  be  deemed  insanity 
also  in  all  those  cases  in  which  the  circum- 
stances of  the  individual  were  not  such  as 
to  develope  any  of  those  motives  to  which 
allusion  was  made  in  speaking  of  self-mur- 
der or  felo  de  se ;  so  likewise  in  every  in- 
stance in  which  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  mere 
imitation,  or  to  the  fascination  of  sugges- 
tive opportunity.  The  mode  of  committing 
the  action  may  itself  be  indicative  of  dis- 
ease. If  little  could  be  inferred  •from  the 
single  fact  of  a  person  hanging,  drowning, 
poisoning,  or  pistolling  hiniaelfTthere  could 
certainly  be  no  doubt  of  the  state  of  mind 
of  one  who  chose  rather  to  throw  himself 
into  a  furnace,  to  starve  himself  to  death, 
to  crucify  himself,  or  to  kill  himself  by 
rutting  off  his  genitals.  I  would  also  hold 
it  as  sufficient  ground  for  a  similar  conclu- 
sion where  it  appeared,  as  formerly  de- 
scribed, that  the  individual  had  not  so  much 
the  desire  of  self-destruction  as  that  of  dy- 
ing in  a  particular  way ;  where,  for  example, 
he  did  not  seem  to  wish  to  kill  himself  so 
much  as  to  hang  himself.  Suicide  amounts 
to  proof  of  insanity  when  committed  by 
people  labouring  under  certain  diseases  :  as 
pellagra, — an  endemic  skin  disease  in  Lom- 
bardy,  which,  according  to  Professor  To- 
massini,  and  other  Italian  physicians,  occa- 
sions often  an  irresistible  impulse  to  self- 
annihilation, — hypochondriasis,  paralysis, 
hysteria,  epilepsy,  extreme  boddy  pain, 
uterine  derangement,  spermatorrhoea,  nos- 
talgia, intoxication,  &c,  all  of  wliich  are 
efficient  causes  of  mental  diseases,  and 
many  of  them  states  which  are  either  tran- 
sitional to,  or  premonitory  of,  insanity. 
Any  of  those  pathologicalappearances  which 
are  more  peculiarly  connected  with  mental 
alienation  if  found  in  the  body  of  a  sui- 
cide, ought  to  lead  us  to  the  inference  that 
the  individual  laboured  under  mental  dis- 
ease ;  and  indeed,  in  the  present  state  ot 
our  knowledge,  if  we  can  distinctly  make 
out  that  he  suffered  from  bad  health,  the 
violent  death  should  be  ascribed  to  sympa- 
thetic cerebral  disturbance.  In  short,  sui- 
cide is  presumptive  of  insanity,  and  ought 
to  be  held  probative  in  every  case  in  which 
the  recognised  causes  of  ttff-murder  were 
not  clearly  present  . 
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Self-murder  is  the  rarest  form  of  suicide ; 
and  doubtless  many  cases  of  supposed  felo- 
de-se  are  examples  of  obedience  to  some 
morbid  impulse ;  all  other  suicides  are  pro- 
bative of  unsoundness  of  mind.  Juries 
have  been  often  twitted  with  the  common- 
ness of  the  verdict  of  "  temporary  insanity" 
in  cases  of  self-destruction ;  but  they  are  in 
the  main  right  in  their  conduct  and  dealing 
with  the  matter  in  the  spirit  that  is  most 
philosophical  The  practice  of  the  law  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  chargeable  with  being 
harsh  and  unenlightened.  The  attempt 
M  to  put  down  suicide,"  unless  in  the  way 
of  preventing  its  causes,  is  absurd  in  the 
extreme,  wb.ee;  he  deed  is  not  the  conse- 
quence of 1 1  -  •  idemic  imitation;  for  the 
act  is  an  unna  aural  one  beyond  the  domain 
of  legislation.  The  man  bent  upon  death, 
whom  social  affections,  conservative  in- 
stinct, and  religious  principle  do  not  sway, 
is  beyond  the  influence  of  example  and  au- 
thority. He  has  reach'  ed  an  acme  of  misery 
not  to  be  rendered  more  miserable  by  the 
prospect  of  post-obit  vengeance,  nor  to  be 
deterred  from  its  morbid  will  by  legal  con- 
sequences often  but  ill  understood,  and  in 
a  multitude  of  cases  impotent  and  incon- 
sequential; and  he  appeals  his  case  to  a 
tribunal  higher  than  all  the  united  estates 
of  humanity.  Legislation  should  go  no 
further  than  this:  for  the  protection  of 
heirs  (not  their  robbery),  to  vitiate  the  will 
of  a  suicide  when  it  is  contrary  to  the  legal 
order  of  succession ;  and  for  the  protection 
of  the  public,  to  hold  the  intention  of  sui- 
cide when  accidentally  productive  of  death 
to  others  to  be  punishable  as  homicide, 
unless  where  insanity  can  be  clearly  esta- 
blished, in  which  case  the  individual  should 
be  confined  for  life. 

The  homicidal  impulse. — The  manifesta- 
tion of  this  propensity  is  much  more  rare 
among  the  insane  than  the  suicidal  impulse 
is.  The  desire  to  kill  was  a  feature  more 
or  less  abiding  in  about  1  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  treated  in  the  Aberdeen  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum. The  insane  may  commit  homicide 
under  the  influence  of  delusion,  delirium, 
imbecility,  where  there  is  imperfect  appre- 
ciation of  consequences,  or  simply  as  a 
result  of  the  moral  perversion  which  accom- 
panies the  disease.  The  propensity  is 
rather  more  common  in  the  insanity  of 
females  than  of  males ;  it  is  most  usually 
combined  with  epileptic  mania. 

Homicidal  moral  insanity  may  be  em- 
ployed as  the  term  to  designate  those  cases 
in  which  a  morbid  impulse  to  kill  is  the 
sole  indication  of  diseased  mind.  Though 
much  less  common,  this  is  a  form  of  mental 
disorder  as  veritable  as  the  suicidal  moral 
insanity  of  which  we  have  spoken ;  it  is 
admitted  by  all  recent  writers,  and  lias  been 


recognised  in  criminal  courts.  The  pro- 
pensity has  been  found  combined  with  the 
conditions  at  menstruation,  pregnancy,  par- 
turition, uterine  derangement,  gastric  dis- 
order, cerebral  congestion,  epilepsy,  and 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  and  may  be  per- 
sistent, intermittent,  or  occasional  These 
conditions  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  pre- 
disposing physical  causes ;  there  may  be 
also  predisposing  moral  causes  at  work,— 
as,  for  example,  grief  and  despondency; 
but  the  deed  flows  immediately  from  some 
mental  impression  by  a  morbid  action  so 
powerfully  exciting  the  homicidal  idea,  as 
to  give  it  an  instinctive  force,  leading  to  an 
action  which  is  irresistible, — independent -of 
the  will  The  deed  may  be  the  result  of 
imitation,  the  idea  induced  by  murderous 
narratives,  or  suggested  by  the  sight  of 
lethal  weapons,  orby  the  exposed  and  de- 
fenceless condition' of  .the  victim.  When 
the  psycho- physical  relation  is  once  dis- 
turbed, whether  by  the  influence  of  cor- 
poreal or  of  mental  agencies  depressing  the 
vitality,  and  the  predisposition  to  diseased 
manifestations  thus  induced,  ordinary  in- 
fluences become  exciting  causes  of  extra- 
ordinary conduct.  I  have  already  said  that 
mental  impressions,  often  of  a  common 
kind,  are  the  originators  of  delusion  (inca- 
pacitated judgment) ;  so  are  they  also  of 
irresistible  impulses  (incapacitated  will). 
In  the  former  case  extravagant  conduct  re- 
sults mediately  from  the  delusion  excited; 
in  the  latter  it  results  immediately  from 
the  mental  impression,  which,  being  an 
emotional  one,  manifests  itself  in  action 
without  any  intervention  of  intellectual  dis- 
order. The  homicidal  impulse,  and  the 
insane  impulses  in  general,  constitute,  there- 
fore, the  simplest  and  most  completely  ob- 
jective form  of  madness.  Jleil  adopts  the 
same  view.  He  considers  them  to  be  forms 
of  mania,  and  to  be  mania  without  any  ex- 
traneous addition.  He  appears,  in  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  paroxysm,  to  assi- 
milate its  phenomena  to  those  of  epilepsy. 
"The  paroxysm,"  says  he  (I  read  from 
Feuohtersleben's  Psychology),  "generally 
begins  with  all  kinds  of  corporeal  phe- 
nomena :  a  pressure  exists  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach;  shuddering  through  the  whole 
body  (often  commencing  at  the  spine) ;  the 
tongue  is  loaded;  there  is  a  sensation  of 
burning  heat  in  the  bowels ;  great  thirst 
and  constipation:  the  heat  rises  upwards 
to  the  ohest,  neck,  and  head;  this  last 
aches;  there  is  a  singing  and  bussing  in 
the  ears;  the  look  becomes  anxious:  the 
patient  says  that  the  heat  rises  before  his 
eyes;  he  often  warn*  those  about  him,  and 
entreats  to  be  prevented  from  doing  mis- 
chief; the  countenance  beeomea  flushed; 
the  arteries  of  .the  nepk  and  templet  throb 
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violently :  It  length  the  excitement  extends 
to  the  brain;  and  at  tins  moment  arises 
.the  blind  irresistible  impulse  to  murder, 
commit  suicide,  theft,  arson,  or  some  other 
outrageous  act';  just  as  epilepsy  ensues 
when  its  preliminary  aor*  has  reached  the 
brain.  These  somatic  (corporeal)  symp- 
toms are,  bower  er,  often  wanting.  The 
disease  is  permanent,  though  mostly  pe- 
riodical"* 

In  homicidal  moral  insanity  there  is  no 
discoverable'  intellectual  disorder  antece-: 
dent  or  subsequent  to  the  act.  Several 
writers  maintain,  however,  that  there  is 
disordered  perception  Or  delirium  during 
the  time  that  the  deed  is  done.  Tn  such  a 
paroxysm  as 'that  rifidly  described  by  Boil 
one  would  uslM*  delirium  in  -ttie  climax. 
Without  insisting  dn  this  'fen tore  in  every 
Mae,  I  believe  that  -very  frequently  the 
-patient  may  not  hate  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  circumstances  at -the  time. 

T  shall  not  take  np  your  time  quoting 
examples'  of  this  variety  of  insanity,  leaving 
it  to  yourselves  to  study  the  many  cases 
-which  you  will  ftnd  recorded  in  medico- 
legal works.  I  have  often  seen  the  homi- 
cidal desire  as  a  feature  of  derangement, 
but  have  met  with  only  one  or  two  in- 
stances, and  these  not  of  a  striking' kind, 
m  wmch'the  impulse  itself  formed  the  sole 
mental  disease.  In  one  of  these  cases  the 
subject  was  ayoung  woman,  of  a  good  and 
cheerful  disposition  naturally,  who  acted 
aa  a  servant  to  an  invalid  lady.  Her 
health  got  disordered  from  the  nature  of 
•the  duties  which  She  had  to  discharge.  She 
lived  in  the  most  solitary  way,  was  very 
rarely  indeed  out  of  doors,  and  had  to  sub- 
mit to  perpetual  night  watching,  and  the 
constant  peevishness  and  selfish  exactions 
of  an  invalid.  Such  were  the  predisposing 
causes  of  the  malady.  The, propensity  was 
engendered  by  reading  to  her  mistress, 
night  after  night,  from  newspapers,  details 
of  those  monstrosities  of  crime  which  are 
so  usually  to  be  found  in  their  columns. 
She  was  at  length  seized  with  a  morbid 
desire  to  strangle  her  mistress  as  she  lay 
asleep.  The  impulse  grew  stronger  and 
stronger,  and  feeling  tliat  it  would  become 
irresistible,  she  determined  to  save  herself 
by  flight.  She  left  her  situation,  and,  at 
her  earnest  solicitation,  to  be  .protected 


*  In  a  case  of  Insane  Impulse  {suicidal  and 
homicidal)  which  I  lately  a*  wltn  Dr.  Christie, 
•f  Aberdeeu,  the  existence  of  oar  aura  as  de- 
scribed byRell  was  well  marked.  'The  strange 
feelinjr,  described  by  the  patient  as  a  "heat,;' 
began  in  the  lower  extremitiea,  yfOgTBSatait 
•gradually  upwards  to  the  head.  The  impulse 
was  not  manifested  merely  when  the  paroxysm 
reached  Its  height,  hut  commenced  at  the  same 
State  with  the  aura,  wta«k  pmtoced  an  Mm 
fce^g^restlessaess  and  wretchedness  when  at 


from  the  consequences  of  her  actions,  was 
lodged  in  an  asylum.  This  patient  had 
not  the  melancholic  temperament  which  is 
common  in  such  cases,  bad  no  hysterical 
tendencies,  but  was  robust,  of  a  sanguine 
habit,  cheerful,  and  well  inclined.  There 
was  no  disorder  in  the  uterine  functions  ; 
the  only  distinct  symptoms  of  disease  were 
gastric,  accompanied  with  headache  and 
restlessness  at  night.  When  removed  to 
the  hospital  there  was  no  manifestation  of 
mental  affection,  save  depression  of  spirits  j 
and  when  her  disordered  health  was  rec- 
tified she  was  discharged,  and  has  ever 
since  kept  well.  N 

Homicide  from  insane  impulse  differs 
from  murder,  in  being  a  diseased  act,  sud- 
denly committed  in  bund  obedience  to  an 
instinctive  impulse,  or  to  a  desire  which 
has  gradually  become  irresistible.  None  of 
the  ordinary  motives  of  crime  are  dis- 
coverable :  there  was  no  antecedent  enmity 
or  quarrel,  and  there  is  no  resulting  advan- 
tage. The  objects  sacrificed  are  most  likely 
either  previously  unknown  to  the  patient 
and  accideutallv  encountered,  or  they  are 
those,  as  his  wife  and  children,  whom  he 
has  alwavs  regarded  with  the  deepest  affec- 
tion. Tlie  act  is  one  indicative  of  much 
mental  and  physical  excitement ;  it  is  not 
slow-poisonmg  secretly  carried  out,  but  a 
bloody  deed  savagely  done;  there  is  pro- 
bably not  one  wound,  but  many ;  not  one 
ghastly  corpse,  but  several.  Yftien  the 
slaughter  has  satiated  the  desire,  there  iq 
either  terror  and  flight,  grief  and  confes- 
sion, or  remorse  and  suicide ;  but  as  fre- 
quently no  relief  seems  to  .follow  the  in- 
dulged impulse;  in  which  case  there  is 
neither  attempted  concealment,  surrender 
to  justice,  denial,  wor  remorse.  There  will 
often  be  evident  physical  disease,  with  in 
dications  of  moral  insanity,  or  perliaps  even 
of  approacliing  or  overlooked  intellectual 
disorder.  None  of  the  circirmstances  of 
the  action  necessarily  indicate  insanity; 
the  most  characteristic  of  tlifim  are  of  occa- 
sional occurrence  in  criminal  homicide. 
The  absence  of  all  motive  is  presumptive, 
but  is  with  difficulty  distinguished  from 
concealment  of  motive;  and  the  depend- 
ence of  the  impulse  on  disease,  with  its 
independence  of  the  will,  may  be  inchoated 
in  the  history  of  the  homicide  and  bis 
crime,  but  cannot  be  indubitably  proved. 

When  ought  homicide  to  be  considered  as 
the  act  of  insanity! — In  speaking  of  self- 
destruction,  I  stated  that  the  act  by  itself 
is  to  be  held  as  presumptive  of  insanity ; 
but  in  regard  to  homicide  the  presumption 
is  much  more  on  the  side  of  crime  than  of 
disease;  the  former  runs  contrary  to  na- 
tural instincts,  whereas  the  latter  results 
from  normal  impulses  which  the  divine 
commandment  indicates  have  t^gfe 
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strained.  Every  one  baa  the  capacity  to 
131  in  self-defence ;  but  there  are  many 
whom  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
would,  in  all  circumstances,  keep  from  self- 
destruction.  Homicide  is  not  to  be  held 
as  a  criminal  action  when  it  is  committed 
by  one  labouring  under  any  form  of  deli- 
rium, the  consequence  of  disease,  or  na- 
turally of  such  an  imbecile  condition  as  to 
hare  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  an  imperfect  appreciation  of 
consequences.  It  ought  to  oe  considered 
as  an  act  of  insanity  when  it  flows  directly 
from  a  delusion  which  oTerrides  the  judg- 
ment and  directs  the  conduct ;  indeed,  in 
every  ease  in  which  insane  delusions  exist, 
the  presumption  is  strong  that  the  deed  is 
an  act  of  insanity,  whether  it  can  be  directly 
traced  to  the  impulse  of  delusion  or  not ; 
for,  aa  already  insisted  upon,  the  conse- 
quences of  a  delusion  are  not  to  be  foreseen. 
When  outrageous  or  extravagant  conduct 
co-exists  with  delusion,  they  are  probably 
connected  with  each  other,  although  the 
relation  may  not  be  apparent.  Homicide 
without  any  of  the  usual  motives  of  mur- 
der ought  to  be  esteemed  an  act  of  insanity 
when  it  is  followed  by  evident  derangement 
of  mind ;  for  the  deed  has,  in  such  a  case, 
it  in  to  he  presumed,  been  the  consequence 
of  the  moral  perversion,  which  you  are 
aware  is  so  often  the  initial  symptom  of 
lunacy.  In  cases  in  which  no  intellectual 
derangement  is  obvious,  the  action  is  still 
to  be  attributed  to  insanity  when  it  appears 
to  have  been  motiveless,  the  manifestation 
of  a  blind  irresistible  impulse,  inconsistent 
with  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  indicating  in  its  circumstances 
the  temporary  existence  of  delirious  loss  of 
control ;  when  it  is  also  the  act  ef  an  indi- 
vidual labouring  under  some  of  those  dis- 
eased states  which  are  frequently  associated 
with  insanity,  as  cause,  complication,  or 
consequence, — who  has  a  hereditary  pre- 
disposition to  disease  of  the  mind,  or  who 
has  at  some  former  period  actually  beon 
afflicted  with  the  malady. 


oof  txjuxiws  op  ths  sixth  pate  op 
jtebveb.  ii  k.  1.  l  smile  baun 
d'htjbtbbibe. 

The  tuber  annulare  is  the  ordinary  seat  of 
lesion  in  paralysis  of  the  sixth  pair  of 
nerves :  in  one  case  it  may  extend  to  the 
pyramidal  bodies,  in  another  it  may  reach 
the  nerve  itself. 

The  small  extent  of  the  origin,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  relations  ot  the  roots  of 
the  sixth  pair,  accounts  for  the  compara- 
tive rarity  of  their  affection. 

The  nerve  may  become  the  seat  of  disease 
in  its  course,  but  it  is  more  frequently 


affected  by  morbid  conditions  of  parts  with 
which  it  becomes  related. in  its  course — e.  /. 
varicose  ophthalmic  veins,  or  aneurism  of 
the  artery,  or  disease  of  the  bone. 

Paralysis  of  the  sixth  pair  is.  seldom  the 
result  of  cold,  or  of  lead-poisoning,  and  is 
in  any  case  rarely  met  with  except  as  -com- 
plicated with  para)ysia  of,  the  third  pair. 
It  occurs  more  frequently  on  the  left  than 
on  the  right  side,  and  in  men  more  than 
in  women.  It  is  also  common  at  the  adult 
age. 

The  symptoms  will  vary  according  as  the 
paralysis  is  simple,  or  complicated  with 
paralysis  of  other  nerves. 

In  simple  cases  two  orders  of  phenomena 
are  observsd—tbe  inward  deviation .  of  the 
eye, .and  impairment  of  vision.  The  inward 
deviation  is  constant,  hut  may  be  more  or 
leas  distinct ;  sometimes  the  whole  of  the 
cornea,  sometimes  only  a  portion  thereof, 
disappearing  at  the  inner  angle  of  the 
orbit.  The  globe  may  be  -moved  upwards 
or  downwards,  but  not  outwards.  This 
condition  remains  the  same  if  the  eye  be 
forcibly  closed  The  impairment  0f  sight* 
with  double  vision,  is  also  constant,  and 
among  the  earliest  symptoms.  Object*  are 
seen  confusedly  aa  well  aa  double.  If  the 
sound  eye  be  dosed,  one  object  will  be  per- 
ceived, out  only  inoiatinctly.  When  seen 
double,  if  the  objects  be  superposed  in 
vision,  the  lower  is  the  image  of  the  real 
object.  When  the  double  images  (are  side 
by  side,  as  when  placed  vertically,  the 
image  to  the  right  side  is  the  image  of  the 
real  object  when  the  left  eye  is  affected, 
and  vice  vtrti.  The  impairment  of  vision 
is  iu  all  oases  proportionate  to  the  stra- 
bismus. 

Complicated  cases. — The  accompanying 
paralysis  of  the  third  pair  is  seen  in  the 
tailing  of  the  upper  lid,  the  dilatation  and 
immobility  of  the  pupil,  the  immobility  and 
a  certain  amount  of  protrusion  of  the  globe, 
with  confused  vision  of  a  single  image. 
The  same  phenomena,  with  superadded 
anaesthesia  of  the  face,  indicates  the  impli- 
cation of  the  fifth  pair.  Accompanying 
paralysis  of  the  seventh  is  also  shown  by  its 
own  symptoms.  In  all  cases,  simple  or 
compound,  headache  is  frequently  present. 

This  form  of  disease  may  be  distinguished 
from  strabismus  by  the  permanency  of  the 
deviation  of  the  globe,  while  in  the  latter  it 
is  possible  occasionally  for  a  short  time  to 
evert  the  eye.  The  impairment  of  vision 
differs  also  In  the  two  cases :  in  strabismus 
the  object  is  seen  singly,  from  the  habitual 
employment  of  one  eye ;  in  the  other  ease 
vision  is  always  confused. 

The  treatment  must  in  every  case  be 
governed  by  the  eAiahgy.^L'UMm  Mi' 
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their  accustomed  arid  ability,  the 
registrars  liave,  according  to  their 
Annual  custom,  placed  upon  record  for 
the  information  of  posterity,  call  for 
more  than  a  passing  notice,  and  suggest 
much  forgravo  and  instructive  reflec- 
tion; 

The  first  fact  of  importance  presented 
to  the  eye  on  the  most  cursory  inspec- 
tion of  thdse  tables  is  the  enormous 
e'xeess  of  mortality  they  exhibit  above 
that  of  any  of  the  ten  preceding  years ; 
amounting,  in  tact,  to  one-fifth  of  the 
aggregate  amount.  Hie  following  has 
been  the  annual  mortality  of  the 
hnrmiqh  from  the  war  1*30  to  the  pre- 
sent time  :— 


Of  fluy  decennial  mortality,  2,201 
deaths,  ,ojr  above  (23  per  cent  of  the 
aggregate  from  all  causes,  resulted 
from  epidemic '  or  zymotic  complaints. 
An  examination  ox  the  tables  for  the 
past  year  shows,  howefer,  tha^  in  the 


brief  space  of  twelve  months  only,  this 
mortality  amounted  to  1,010,  or  nearly 
46  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  decennial 

rotic  mortality,  as  will  be  seen  by 
following  table  of  the  zymotic  mor- 
tality in  each  of  the  following  years  : — 
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What  were  the  principal  causes  of  this  epidemic  mortality  will  be  seen  in 
the  next  table ; — . 
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We.  have  here,  a  frightful  excels  of 
mortality,  in  the  year  which  has  just 
closed  its  fatal  career,  ahpye  the  qiean 
of  the  ten  preceding  years ;  amounting, 
from  all  causes,  to  926,  or  97  per  cent, 
above  the  decennial,  mean,,  and,  from 
the  eleven  causes  specified  in  the  table, 
to  7.94,  .or  nearly  368  per  cent,  above 
the  decennial  mean  of  the  mortality 
from  those  eleven  causey-  The  greatest 
mortality' from  any,  single  cause  was  in 
1843,  when  scaxjatina  swept  off  pf),  or 
upwards  of  11  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate 
decennial  mortality  .from  the  eleven 
epidemics  included  in  the  table.  The 
next  greatest  was  in  1849,  when  variola 
carried  off  177,  or  above  8  per  cent.,  of 
the  .  aggregate  epidemic  mortality. 
Diarrhoea  and  dysentery  proved  fatal  in 
ike  whole  period  to  but  304,  or  abftut  J, 4 
per  cent;  while  Cholera  swept  away, 
in  the  comparatively  insignificant  -space 
of  137  days,  about  l-28th  part  of  ihfr 
ten  previous  years,  819,  or  above  8  5 
per.  cent  of  the  aggregate  mortality 
from  all  causes,  and  nearly  38  per  cent, 
of  the. aggregate,  decennial  mortality  of 
the  causes  comprised  in  the  table. 
Enormous,  however,  as  we  fiud  the  pre 
pondexance  on  the  side  of  this  single 
disease,  in  so  brief  a  space  of  time,  it 
appears  to  have  had  little  or  no  influ- 
ence upon  the  mortality  arising  from 
the  more  usual  causes 

Dr.  Sol taivof  this  town,  has,  iu  his 
instructive'  paper  on  Cholera,  in  the 
Medical  Gazette  for  last  March,  fallen 
into  the  popular  error  that  it  is  "an 
axiom  connected  with  the  history  of  epi- 
demics, that,  whenever  they  prevail, . 
they  have  a: tendency  to  stamp  every 
pther  disease  with  their  own  peculiar 
type,  especially  such  as  are  from  their 
nature  allied  to  them;"  and  he  cites 
scarlatina  and  sore-throat,  influenza 
and  bronchitis,  as  illustrations  of  the 
opinion.  But  upon  consulting  the  table 
last  given,  it  will  be  seen  that  diarrhoea 
and  dysentery — disorders  which  betray 
a  manifest  connection  with  cholera — 
were  not  sensibly  affected  by  the  pre- 
sence of  their  Leviathan  relative,  out 
actually  exceeded  the  mean  of  the  ten 
preceding  years  by  246,  or  above  8  per 
cent  And  so  far  was  cholera  from  ab- 
sorbing into  itself,  as  it  were,  all  the 
ordinary  causes  of  mortality,  that  we 
find,  on  clearing  the  aggregate  mortality 
of  the  year  from  that  resulting  from 
this  single  cause,  the  balance  which  re- 
mains exceeds  the  average  decennial 
mortality  by  no  less  than  107,  or  up- 


wards  of  10  per  cent. ;  thus  corroborat- 
ing, in  a. most  unanswerable  manner, 
the  o^^Hn'W«fle*  by- »W  Chapter, 
at  the  27th  page  flf_hjs  valuable  "His- 
tory of  Cholera  in  Exeter  in  1832," 
where  he  sayW^'  >*■>>■»-■■■ 

^It'Ihaa<be€tWIlOtnjnteqnent  state- 
men<m*9&  (£/bj«£em  jt  is;&n  opinion 
commonly  entertained — that,  during  the 
progress  Wplagjle;  aH  other  «6eaaes 
subside.  The' above'' table  of  deaths 
that  occurred  i»r  Bxe1fer.gaca*B  this  not 
to  have  been  the  case,  during  the  preva- 
lence of  the  cholera,  The.  deaths  from 
other,  .pauses,  we  re  by  no.  means  few  nor 
far fyfrfflik't'tiflA •J>^re/rafh&  a  large 
wqpo'rtipa.  to,  thojje  from  chblera  itself. 
If  the  few  deaths  that  occurred' alter  the 
19th  of  September  be  excluded  there 
W  W^from  other 

causes  90.  This  latter  number  was 
scarcely  less  thaa-  the-  average  mortality, 
-which  wter  about  50  deaths  per  month. 
So  that  it  would  appear  the  deaths  from 
cholera,., were  entirely  superadded,  to 
w^at  ihayjperhap8  be  termed  an  other- 
wise hqt  fatal  season.  Recent  'careful 
investigation  has  shown  this  to  be  the 
case  elsewhere ;  and,  there  is  now  rea- 
son fox  believing  that  the  above  opinion 
is  founded  oil  popular'  error — an  error 

Srobably  due  to  the  all- absorbing  topic, 
uring  the  prevalence  of  a  plague,  of 
Che  plague  itself,  apd"  to  the  habit  of  the 
public  mind  to  assume,  without  any 
very  -  intimate.: inquiry,*  that  ail  the 
deaths  which  take  place  are  from  the 
prevailing  cause— in  fact,  in  common 
parlance,  to  die  at  the  season  of  the 
plague  is  to  die  of  the  plague."  This 
opinion  is  still  farther  confirmed  by  a 
comparison  between  ^he  mortality  from 
zymotic  and  that  from  aU  causes  during 
each  of  the  eleven  years  which  have 
just  expired,  as  in  the  following  table, 
from  which  it  may  be  seen  that,  while 
the  deaths  from  epidemics  in  1840 
amounted  only  to  9*5  per  cent  of  the 
aggregate  mortality  of  the  year,  they 
reached  in  1850  nearly  to  54  per  cent 
(see  next  page.) 

We  learn  from  this  table  that  while 
the  centesimal  proportion  of  the  aggre- 
gate zymotic  mortality  of  the  entire 
period  amounts  to  but  28  per  cent  of 
the  aggregate  mortality  from  all  causes, 
this  proportion  is  more  than  doubled 
when  the  zymotic  mortality  of  I860  is 
compared  with  the  aggregate  mortality 
of  that  year  from  all  causes.  And  even 
rejecting  the  surplus  mortality  of  819 
resulting  from  cholera  alone,  a  balance 
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Mortality  from  Epidemic*  ttktnk*otty  compared  with  that  from  all  Count  d*Hng 

tke  tieve*  itut  yean. 


18*0. 

1M1. 

IBM. 

18*4. 

1841. 

IS4& 

184V. 

W48. 

1849. 

1850. 

MorttJttrte 
aiereuyeu-a. 

Sam. 

Mean. 

All  causea, 

Zymotic . 

Difference 

Cent.  prop, 
of  zymotic 

618 
69 

846 
130 

820 
185 

iW 

400 

88? 
190 

1022 
219 

749 
98 

1030 
167 

1148 

305 

1268 
468 

1876 
1019 

11,377 
3,220 

1,034-3 
292-7 

669 

?13 

644 

707 

697 

803 

651 

873 

843 

810 

857 

8,157 

741-6 

••73 

IMS, 

38-42j36-l 

91-43 

»•« 

130 

15-04 

ae-56 

88-13 

54'8 

38-3 

3-83 

of  200  deaths'  from  other  epidemics,  or 
upwards  of  10-75  per  cent,  of  the  aggre- 
gate mortality  of  the  year,'  still  remains. 
Thus  clearly  demonstrating  the  truth 
of  Dr.  Sbapter's  ohservatlon,  that  cho- 
lera was,  to  emhloy  a  commercial  ex- 
pression, a  bonus  thrown  into  the  gene- 
ral mortality  of  the  year. 

In  examining  into  the  influence  of 
age.  Dr.  Shapter  appears  to  be  some- 
what in  error  when  he  says -—-"Another 
and  very  general  error  exists,  that 
cholera  chiefly  attacks  the  young  and 
those  of  the  middle  ages  of  life,  leaving; 
exempt  from  its  influence  infancy  and 
old  age.  This  has  arisen  from  an  im 
perfect  manner  of  viewing  the  subject. 
When  the  deaths  resulting  from  cholera 
at  each  period  of  life  are  compared  with 
the  numbers  living  at  the  same  period 
(and  which  is  the  only  true  mode  of 
atriving  at  a  sound  deduction  upon  this 
point),  it  will  be  found  that,  during  in* 
fancy,  its  ratio  is,  rather  nbove  that 
which  takes  place  between  the  ages  of 
ten  and  thirty-fire,  when  the  deaths  are 
by  no  means  numerous ;  anB  that,  after 
the  age  of  thirty-five,  tliere  is  a  conside- 
rable increase  in  the  relative  amount  of 
mortality ;  but  that  its  greatest  propor- 
tionate amount  takes  place  about  sixty- 
five  years  of  age*  And  in  support  of 
this  opinion,  he  gives  a  table  of  the 
"Deaths  from  Cholera  in  Exeter  in 
1832,"  distinguishing  the  ages  and  the 
duration  of  the  attack. 

But  if  the  object  of  the  inquiry  be,  as 
I  have  proposed,  not  simply  into  the 
fatality  of  cholera  at  different  ages  eom- 

Sared  with  itself,  but  into  its  fatality  at 
tose  ages  as  measured  bv  that  of  aH 
other  sources  of  death,  l>r.  Sbapte+V 
table  furnishes  no  adequate  data  for 
instituting  the  comparison,  and  cannot 
enter  into  competition  for  a  moment 
with  the  elaborate  table  gften  by  Mr. 
Wyatt  in  the  statistics  before  me, 


deduced  from  official  materials  which 
Dr.  Shapter  unfortunately  could  not 
command. 

That  the  mortality  in  the  first  ton 
years  of  life  ia,  under  all  circumstances, 
greater  than  that  of  mature  age,  is  % 
fact  known  to  all  who  have  made  the 
statistics  of  life  their  study ;  and,  con- 
sequently, that  cholera  should,  ia  this 
respect,  conform  to  the  general  rule,  is 
only  what  might  have  been  anticipated; 
and  it  was  not  my  object  to  demonstrate 
by  fresh  evidence  a  statistical  axiom. 

In  the  supplementary  statistics  in- 
serted in  the  Medical  Gazettc  of  the 
18th  of  January  last  I  have  said,  at  p. 
105:— 

"  That,  while  the  centesimal  propot* 
tion  of  deaths  from  cholera  falls  snort 
of  the  mortality  from  all  oauses  by 
nearly  1 7j  per  cent,  under  10  years,  ana 
by  about  11*17  per  cent,  between  60 
and  100,— from  10  to  20,  when  you<h  is 
advancing  to  manhood,  and  beginning 
to  be  a  profitable  member  of  society, 
the  mortality  from  cholera  exceeds  that 
from  all  causes  during  the  eight  preced- 
ing years  by  3*95  per  cent. ;  and  dur- 
ing the  meridian  of  life,  from  20  to  B6, 
when  the  individual,  attaining  the  lull 
maturity  of  his  faculties,  mental  and 
corporeal,  has  become  an  important 
constituent  of  society-  as  the  head, 
perhaps,  of  a  numerous  family  depen- 
dent on  his  labours  for  their  daily  sub- 
sistence—the excess  of  mortality  from 
cholera  amounted  to  no  less  than  20-85 
per  cent.  This  is  an  important  feature 
m  the  character  of  cholera,  in  Plymouth 
at  least,  which,  if  confirmed  by  expe- 
rience elsewhere,  will  go  far  to  correct 
the  general  belief  of  infancy  and  age 
furnishing  the  larger  proportion  df 
victims — a  belief  shared,  as  I  am  in* 
fcrmed,  by  Dr.  Shapter,  who  states 
it  ('unless  I  ton  misinformed)  a*  a  fact, 
ta  his  history  of  the  epidemic  at  Exeter. 
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That  the  popular  opinio  a  is  incorrect, 

as  far  as  Plymouth  is  concerned,  the 
tables  just  given  abundantly  prove,  fur- 
nishing matter  for  grave  and'  melan- 
choly reflection  to  the  political  oecono- 
mist  no  less  than  the  philanthropist 
Eight  ^hundred  and  nineteen  of  those 
classes  that  earn  their  daily  bread  by 
tlmsweat  of  their  brow  and  the  toil  of 
their  hands  hare  been  swept  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,  of  which  number 
more  than  half  were  in  the  enjoyment 
oflife,  full  of  health,  strength,  and 
vigour,  able  to  contribute  their  quota 
to  the  welfare  of  society ;  while  of  those 
who  were  dependent  upon  them  for  sup- 
port, by  far  the  smaller  proportion  was 
taken." 

From  the  followiug  re-arrangement  of 
the  table  given  by  Dr.  Shapter  at  page 
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210  *£  bis  work,  so  as  to  compare  the 
deaths  of  each  sex  with  the  aggregate 
number  of  both  at  each  of  the  lour 

rjriods  of  life  indicated  in  the  passage 
have,  extracted, ,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  greatest  centesimal  amount  of  mor- 
tality is,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
on  the  side  of  the  males  m  the  first,  and 
on  that  of  the  females  in  a)l  the  rest. 

In  a  tetter  of  the  25th  of  January 
last,  Dr.  Shapter  asks — 

"  Have  you  not  erred  in  stating  the 
relative  amount  of  deaths  of  the  two 
sexes,  and  at  the  different  ages,  by  a 
mere  comparison  with  each  other,  in- 
stead of  comparing  them  with  the  po- 

{)ulation  of 'each  sex,  and  the  numbers 
iving  at  each  age  oflife  ;  without  taking 
these  elements  into  consideration  the 
deductions  cannot  be  accurate:  your 
deaths  are — males,  394;  females,  425. 
It  may  be  that  the  proportion  of  female 
deaths  is  really  less  than  that  of  males. 
In  order  to  arrive  at  the  true  proposi- 
tion you  must  compare  each  with  the 
proportion  of  each  sex  comprising  the 
population  of  .19,57.1 .  Your  paper  does 
not  give  this.  Again,  there  is  the  same 
necessity  for  comparing  the  deaths  at 
each  age  with  the  living  at  each  age." 

The  tables  gjveu  in  my  last  paper 
having,  been,  merely  transcripts  of  those 
given  by  the  registrars  in  their  most 
important  sheet  of  the  statistics  of  cho- 
lera, I  might  fairly,  perhaps,  disclaim) 
all  responsibility  for  uxe  facts  they  con- 
tain and  the  conclusions  they  suggest; 
mom  especially  as  I  was  not.  in  posses- 
sion of  the  official  materials  from  which 
they  were  constructed.  Having  incor- 
porated them,  however,  with  my  paper, 
and  made  them  the  basis  of  the  opinions 
I  advanced,  I  assumed  to  myself  the 
responsibility  of  their  correctness,  and 
identified  myself  with  those,  from  whom, 
they  originated;.  I  was  therefore  called 
upon  to  prove  their  correctness  or  admit: 
their  inaccuracy. 

To  do  the  former  in  the  manner  re- 
quired by  I)r.  Suapttr,.  upon  the  eve  of 
a  fresh  enumeijation  o£  the  population., 
and  when  an  interval  of  eight  years  had! 
nearly  obliterated  from  the  chart  of  time' 
all  the  landrBMuks  fixed  in  1841,  pre- 
sented a  barrier  of  difficulties  I  knew 
not  how  to  surmount ;  while  my  con- 
viction of  the  -  truth  of  my  deductions, 
forbade  the  adoption  of  the  latter  alter- 
native. In,  Una-fix,  as  our  transatlantic 
bi&Unan,  would  not  unaptly  term  it,  the 
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happily  came  to  my  relief,  and  extricated 
roe  from  my  dilemma ;  convincing  rae  that 
the  arguments  baaed  upon  hia  %ures 
were  not  erroneous,  although  the  in- 
quiry had  been  conducted,  in  a  manner 
differing  from .  that  proposed  by  Dr. 
Shapter.  This  difference  gave  a  certain 
degree  of  incompleteness  to  my  conclu- 
sions without  affecting  their  general  truth. 

"  It  may,"  as  he  justly  observed,  "  be 
very  desirable  to  compare  the  number 
of  each  age  and  sex  that  fell  victims  to 
cholera  centeaimally  with  the  numbers 
actually  living  at  its  commencement: 
but  such  an  examination,  unless  made 
conjointly  with  a  similar  inquiry  into 
the  mortality  from  all  causes*  would  be 
equally  incomplete;  for  it  would  be 
clearly  as  inconclusive  and  unsatisfac- 
tory to  learn  that  cholera  bad  swept 
from  the  stage  of  life  any  centesimal 
proportion  of  this  or  that  sex  or  age 
living  at  the  time,  as  to  learn  that  suoh 
a  proportion  had  been  subtracted  from 
the  entire  population  of  the  town,  irre- 
spective of  the  results  of  a  similar  re- 
duction from  causes  in  permanent  ope- 
ration." This  double  inquiry  has  been 
prosecuted  in  the  fifth  of  the  tables 


published  by  the  registrars  in  their  ad- 
mirable synopsis  of  last  year. 

The  object  of  that  table  was  to  ex- 
hibit in  a  more  striking  point  of  view 
the  peculiarities  of  cholera  in  its  effect 
upon  the  four  prinoipal  stages  of  life, 
on  a  centesimal  comparison  with  those 
of  the  ordinary  causes  of  mortality,  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  curious 
fact  that — while  other  epidemics,  as 
variola,  rubeola,  pertussis,  scarlatina.  Sec. 
limit  their  ravages  ehiefly  to  the  young 
—cholera  was  most  fatal  in  the  two 
intermediate  periods  of  existence,  aim- 
ing its  destructive  shafts  in  a  more 
especial  manner  at  the  young  and  vigo- 
rous, overtlirowing,  as  was  observed  in 
my  last  paj>er,  "  the  pillars  of  the  social 
fabric,"  which  it  will  take  another  gene- 
ration to  replace,  and  leaving  compara- 
tively intact  the  helplessness  of  infancy 
and  the  decrepitude  of  age. 

To  meet  the  views  of  Dr.  Shapter, 
and  to  establish  this  peculiarity  of  cho- 
lera on  an  unquestionable  foundation, 
Mr.  Wyatt,  at  my  request,  compiled  the 
following  table,  which  he  added  to  the 
annual  sheet  of  statistics  published  at 
tbe  close  of*  last  year : — 


Mortality  from  Cholera  daring  the  «mt*t*r  of  1 84  9,  at  different  age*,  with  the  centeetmal 
proportion  to  the  etiimated  number  »  living,  compared  with  the  mortality  from  all 
eautet  during  the  eight  preceding  gedrt. 


fitttmited 
Imputation 
at  each  on 

MOSTALtTT  VBOX 

Under  tbe 

All  cans**  In  e  year*. 

Cholera  in  197  dan. 

the  utof 

Jferjr. 

Total 
death*. 

Relative 
trambef . 

Centesimal 

proportion. 

Total  death*. 

Centesimal 
proportion. 

10  yean 
80 
80 
40 
60 
60 
70 
80 
90 
100 

9,112 
7,768 
6,610 
6,966 
4,219 
8,876 
1,849 
841 
825 
116 

8,698 
830 
626 
616 
468 
646 
709 
768 
418 
68 

877. 
83 
64 
62 
48 
66 
78 
78 
48 
6 

410 
•43 
•82 
•87 
1-10 
1-90 

8-  90 

9-  20 
12-90 

6-20 

269 
66 
91 

113 
95 
77 
65 
84 
6 
3 

2-969 

•86   '  " 
1-40 

1-  80 

2-  20 
2-60 
3*60 
4' 

1-  80 

2-  60 

Sum  . 

89,671 

8,040 

819 

819 

Males. 

17,616 

3,966 

404 

2-80 

894 

2-24 

Females 

22,066 

4,076 

416 

1-88 

425 

1-92 

In  this  table  the  mortality  from  cho- 
lera at  the  different  decennial  periods  of 
life  is  compared,  not  with  tbe  number 


actually  living  at  each  period,  but  with 
a  number  of  deaths  at  that  age  from  all 
causes,  proportionate  to  the  total  mor- 
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taJity  from  cholera.  This  proportionate, 
or,  as  Mr.  Wyatt  terms  it,  relative  num-i 
ber,  is  obtained  by  taking  the  proportion 
between  the  total  number  of  deaths 
from  all  causes,  the  number  at  that  par- 
ticular age,  and  a  number  equivalent  tq 
the  total  mortality  from  eholera.  Thns 
the  total  mortality  from  all  causes  was! 
8,040,  and  the  total  under  the  age1  of 
10,  8,908.  Then,  as  8,040  :  3,898  i  j 
819  :  377,  and  a  minute  fraction  which 
is  rejected  as  unimportant  This  num- 
ber being  thus  obtained,  the  centesimal 
proportion  to  the  number  living  is  easily 
round  as  follows :— As  9,112  :  877  ?  J 
100  :  4-10.  And  the  centesimal  mor- 
tality from  eholera  is  similarly  found— 
As  9,112  :  209  :  :  100  !  2*959,  or 
nearly  three  per  cent. 

From  the  table  thus  constructed  we 
learn  that,  while  the  mortality  from  nil 
causes  under  ten  years  exceeded  four 
per  cent,  that  from  cholera  under  those 
years  fell  short  of  three  per  cent.  But 
passing  this  mark  in  the  calendar  of 


time,  we  2thd  the  balance 
•irieimlng'" W6  1  tfte  'obpnsife'  direction, 
-airtfl;-  at  Wage"  bfW  the  "mortality 
froito  'cholera  actukBt  doul-les'  that  from 
'all  other- 1  'causes  •'during' '  p.  period  of 
neartyT'  ' 


tlf  ^enW-'Mftin^es'its'abtual  dura- 
tion, ■an«  'tn8trth^i  brep'onderance  of 
mortality  'from  cholera  continues  up  to 
:the-  age  «f  oO;  when  thai  from  all  causes 
reeihtte^ftSnortnal  proportion. 
1  TO  place  'all  this,  however,  In  a  still 
more  prominent  point  of  view,.  I  shall 
hew  'insert'V  table "  arranged  upon  the 
principle' of  that'  formerly  given  at  page 
108  Of !  thti  ::MEDrcAL '  G-ajjettb  for  last 
•M^cm/ltl  iuiitapbsitfon  Avfih  that  table, 
wnicfi'  I  glatfry  tfptbdyio'  in  order  to 
<Jorrecf;  an  errot  which  crept' in  in  the 
formed;  Wh'Arethe  cehte^mal  proportion 
of  the.  misrtaHty^dm.choleta  (13-18)  is 
1  Tepresenlted'lh1  the  column  df  centesimal 
decrease  'for  45'87,  . the  true  amount, 
through  8ome! '  unaccduntkhle  inadver- 
tence.' '  !''"' '    :     ;  ,  "; '  ' 


.  Ceamesioul  proportoa  »f  death*  ftom 

>"  i.  i' 
.  n-i  . 
faa- 

mated 

iflBBfMl  mar  proportion  <tt  deaths  from 

All  causes  in 
the  last  8  yra. 

Ohotera  la 
1849. 

'  Centesimal 
amount  of 

'  I  .  1  v       ■       '  ' 

All  cause  tlduriig 
the  last  8  years. 

CholeM  in  1849,  in  the 
apace  of  137  days. 

v  •  ' 
No. 

iv" n  ,t 

Centes. 
pro  port. 

No. 

CeAtes. 
prop. 

In- 
crease. 

Der. 
create. 

«r 

No. 

••  •  ! 

PsW 

tive 
prop. 

tad-- 
mal 
prop. 

v ;  ■ 
No. 

Centesimal  prop. 

Incr. 

Deer. 

Under  10 
10  to  20 
20  to  60 

60ltol00 

Sum  . 

3698 
330 
2054 
1958 

45995 

,  410 

25-547 

24-35 

269 
66 
376 
108 

32-84 
805 
45-90 
1318 

96-34 
79-71 

28-59 
46-87 

9,112 
7,748 
19^70 

,330 
20641 
1958. 

671 
83 
209 
200 

4.10 
4rS 

1- 
6* 

m 

66 
876 
108 

J2-9 

'84 
1-9 
3-4 

100 

•79 

276 
46-7 

8040 

819 

- 

89,571 

8400 

819 

81S 

I  

•    —  • 

The  first  of  these  is  the  same  (cor- 
rected) which  has  already  appeared,  and 
the  second  is  taken  from  that  just  given, 
for  the  purpose  of.  showing  the  close 
correspondence  of  the  results,  by  what 
ever  method  they  have  been  obtained ; 
the  comparison  in  both  being  between 
cholera  and  all  other  causes  of  mor- 

With  respect  to  the  influence  of  sex, 
Dr.  Shapter  expresses  an  opinion  that 
i'  it  does  not  appear  to  be  very  conside- 
rable." He  gives  a  table,  however; 
which  exhibits  a  small  centesimal 
excess  of  mortality  on  the  part  of  the 
males,  upon  whiah  he  remarks  that, 
''From  tho.; following 'tabk;  in-: which 
the  rdatire  intensity  and  proportion  oj 


the  duration  of  the  disease,  i  nd  of  death 
proceeding  from  it  are  c<  ntrasted,  it 
would  appear  that  males  >  are  rather 
more  obnoxious  to  its  influence  than 
females,  a  rather  larger  proportion  of 
these  having  died  (154  per  cent,  males, 
and  133  per  cent  females),!  and  at  an 
earlier  period  of  the  attack.!1 

At  the  time  I  transmitted  my  last 
pabei*  to  the  Medical  Gazette,  1  was 
Iedt  to  imagine  the  reverse  tb  have  been 
thd  case;  but  it  will  be  see*  by  the  last 
table  but  one.  that  this  wafc  erroneq*s, 
the  male  exceeding  the  female  mortality 
by  0  32  per  cent,  or  O  il  per.  cent,  be- 
yond Dr.  Shatter;*  experience— :a  suffi- 
«iehdy^Jese  correspondence  for  res--u 


place.  Since  then  I  hare  been  favoured 
By  Mr.  Wyatt  with  a  table  Bhowing,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  influence  of  cho- 
lera on  each  sex,  in  each  of  the  four 
stages  of  existence  Which  have  been 
already  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison. 


Sttces. 

fcstl- 
mated 
tfmoant 

Anont  of  mor- 
tal ily  re»ulting 
from  cholera. 

latidn. 

No. 

Centesimal 
properties. 

Under 

10 
yean. 

Males 

Fem. 
Total 

4,038 
5,074 
9,H2 

187 
132 
269 

3-8 
25 
2-9 

10 
to 
20 

Males 
Fem. 
Total 

3,432 
4,326 
7,768 

22 
44 
46 

>65 
102 
•86 

20 
to 
60 

Males 
Fem. 
Total 

8,660 
10,910 
19,570 

186 
190 
376 

21 
1-7 
1-9 

60  Males 
to  Fem. 
100  ITotal 

1 

1,886 
1,745 
a,181 

49 
69 
108 

35 
8-3 
84 

We  learn  from  this  table  that,  while 
females  have  been  the  greatest  sufferers, 
1o  an  extent  of  above  a  quarter  .por 
cent.,  from  cholera,  between  the  ages  of 
10  and  20,  at  all  other  periods  of  life  the 
preponderance  was  against  the  males, 
except  in  the  more  advanced  periods 
between  60  and  100,  When  the  fatality 
to  both  sexes  approaches  to  Within  0  2 
per  cent,  of  a  perfect  equality. 

A  similar  fact  has  been  observed  in 
the  ravages  of  cholera  m  India,  whence 
It  appears  to  have  extended  to  Europe. 
In  the  narrative  of  a  residence  of  four 
and  twenty  years  in  that  country,  which 
has  proceeded  within  the  last  few  months 
from  the  pen  of  a  lady  of  the  most  mas- 
culine mind,  highly  cultivated  under- 
standing, and  critically  refined  taste, 
published  by  Pelham  Richardson,  of 
Cornbill,  I  find  it  stated,  at  p.  283  of 
the  first  volume,  that— 

"Out  of  sixty  deaths" — from  cholera 
— "  there  will  be  forty  Hindoos  to  twenty 
Mussulmans :  more  men  are  carried  off 
than  women— eight  men  to  two  women. 
The  MussulMans  eat  more  nourishing 
-food  than  the  Hindoos,  and  the  women 
'  are  less  exposed  to  the  sun  than  the 
men." 


Thus  We  see  that,  while  with  us  the 
amount  of  advantage  enjoyed  by  the 
female  portion  of  the  community  fell 
short  of  1  per  cent.,  it  reached  to  400  per 
cent  in  India, — a  difference  perfectly 
intelligible  to  those  who  know  anything 
of  the  difference  of  habits  between  the 
inhabitants  of  warm  and  cold  climates. 
And  this,  too,  will  serve  to  account  for 
the  greater  mortality  in  the  middle 
periods  of  life,  when  the  active  employ- 
ments' of  men  expose  them  in  a  far 
greater  degree  than  those  at  a  more  or 
less  advanced  period,  or  those  of  the 
less  robust  sex,  to  the  proximate  causes 
of  the  complaint  And  hence  it  is  that 
cholera  inflicted  a  deeper  and  -more  per- 
manent injury  upon  society  than  any  of 
the  more  common  and  intelligible  forms 
of  disease,  sweeping  away  with  remorse- 
less fury  those  who  were  its  most  useful 
members,  who  were  in  the  fullest  pos- 
session of  their  mental  and  physical 
faculties,  and  leaving  comparatively  un- 
harmed those  in  whom  those  faculties 
were  but  in  the  infancy  of  development, 
or  the  impotence  of  decay. 

In  another  respect  cholera  .'presents 
features  which  strikingly  distinguish  it 
from  the  general  sources  of  mortality, 
and  point  to  another  form  of  mjury 
inflicted  by  it  upon  society— namely,  its 
almost  total  disregard  of  the  state  of 
gestation  in  females,  which  in  almost 
every  other  disease  arrests  the  progress 
of  morbific  action  until  the  maternal 
functions  have  been  fully  completed, 
and  the  primary  object  of  our  nature 
accomplished.  In  Exeter,  indeed,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  made  less  difference  than 
in  Plymouth,  and  to  have  spared  indis- 
criminately as  many  as  it  destroyed.  On 
this  point  Dr.  Shapter  observes,  at  p. 
221,  that— 

"  With  regard  to  the  irifluence  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  female  condition  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  several  cases 
occurred  during  the  advanced  stages  of 
pregnanoy,  but  that  thiB,  notwithstand- 
ing its  severer  symptoms  were  present, 
did  not  in  any  way  affect  the  progress 
of  the  disease.  Of  two  cases,  between 
the  eighth  and  ninth  months,  in  both 
of  which  there  were  rigors,  cramps, 
serous  discharges,  &c,  one  died,  and 
one  recovered. 

"  From  the  above  it  may,  therefore, 
be  generally  concluded  that  neither  age 
nor  sex  appear  to  exert  any  very  great 
influence  on  the  duration  or  virulence 
of  the  disease;  irrespective  of  these  Ha 
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course  is  rapid,  and  almost  ephemeral. 
Unlike  most  epidemics,  which  single 
out  for  their  victims  persons  at  parti- 
cular periods  of  life,  it  is,  in  fact,  a 
general  disease,  and  obeys,  in  the  pro- 
portional exnoumt  of  its  mortality,  the 
laws  which  govern  the  mortality  of  man- 
kind: hut  then  this  mortality  is  crowded 
into  a  narrow  and  conspicuous  place." 


■  Conceiving  that  an  examination  :©f 
the  annual  and  quarterly  returns  of 
births  during  the  last  eleven  years  Would 
be  the  most  oer tain  method  of  obtaining 
light 'upon  this  important  branch  of  the 
subject,  I  have  collected  these  ret  arete 
from  the  annual  statistics  df  the  regis- 
trars into  the  following  table  j — 


Quarterly  Births  ©/  both  Btxet  Muring  the  eleven  rfiart  ended  on  the  'SO/A  of  June ,  185*. 


Summer 
ended  80th  Sept 


quarter!  Antaran  quarter1 
"       '  ended  sm  Dee. 


31.    F.  Total 


Winter  quarter 
tended  2  let " 


M.     F.  Total 


Marc*  en 


M.     F.  Total 


Spring  quarter 
ided  30th  June 


M.     F.  Total 


YEAR. 


M.     F.  TotaL 


1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
18441 
1846 
1846| 
1847 
18481 


1849 
I860 


136 
138 
182 
182 
146 
161 
189 
174 
166 
166 


129 
118 
136 
168 
167 
176 
166 
169 
149) 
183 


174  180 


26S 
261 

268 
290 
302 
337 
8161 
343 
304 
349 
354 


134 
128 
160 
172 
178 
201 
176 
187 
182 
207 
215 


114 
181 
1841 
164 
186 
177 
164 
170 
178 
184 
196 


248 

259 
294 
826 
863 
378 
340 
357 
360 
391 
411 


141 
144{ 

135 
163 
169 
185 
201 
182 
228 
245 
206 


163 
148 
128 
161 
1691 
156 
194 
178 
200 
204 
203 


294 

287 

268) 

324 

838 

840 

896 

360 

428 

449 

409 


121 
135 
163 
152 
168 
177 
196 
184 
197 
237 
167 


121 
140; 
157 
135' 
172| 
168 
176| 
1771 
198] 
218| 
210, 


242 
276 
820] 


532 
540 
590 


287  619 
840  660 


340 


724 


872  732 


361 
396 


7271 
7621 


466  855|  789 


397 


782j 


5l7i  1049 
582  1072 
565.  1145 
608*  1227 
688'  1348 
671  1396 
690 
694 

725  1487|1848| 
16441 1849 


1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
14221 18461 
1421 1847 


789  16711850 


Sum 


1667 1711 


3378 


1940 1787*8787 


1999 


1888,3887  19171867  3784 


7523  7253 14776 


Mn. 


151 


156 


307  177 


162 


339  182 


171 


863 


174  170  844  684!  659 


1343 


Hence  we  6ee  that  the  number  of 
births  during  the  last  eleven  years  was 
14,776,  giving  an  annual  mean  of  1,343, 
or  an  excess  of  294  above  the  number 
horn  in  1840.  The  mean  annual  in- 
crease of  births  during  the  whole  period 
may  be  taken  at  47*5 ;  but  for  the  first 
ten  years  of  the  series  it  was  59-5.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  reduction  of  the 
population  in  1849-50,  this  rate  of  in- 
crease would,  in  all  human  probability, 
not  only  have  been  maintained,  but 
increased.  Assuming,  however,  only 
the  average  rate  for  the  preceding  ten 
years — namely,  59-5,  or,  in  round  num- 
bers, 60,  and  adding  this  to  the  1,644 
born  in  1848-9,  we  shall  have  1,704  for 
the  number  of  births  that  might  have 
been  reasonably  counted  upon  for 
1849-50 ;  in  place  of  which  the  number 
actually  registered  was  only  1571,  or  133 
less  than  what  it  should  have  been,  bad 
the  previous  rate  of  increase  only  been 
maintained. 

Taking  the  births  for  the  year  at 
1704,  the  proportionate  number  for  three 
quarters,  ox  nine  months,  the  ordinary 
term  of  gestation,  should  have  been 


1278 ;  and  rejecting  the  surplus  8  for 
twins,  we  shall  have  1270  for  the  num- 
ber of  women  whose  gestation  was  more 
or  less  advanced  when  cholera  com- 
menced its  slaughter  on  the  4th  of  July. 
But,  as  between  the  1st'  of  July,  1849, 
and  the  81st  of  March,  1850,  only  1,174 
births  were  registered,  .the  deficiency  of 
96  must  be  accounted  for  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  an  equal  number  of  those 
who  should  have  beeu  the  mothers' of 
those  deficient  children  fell  victims 
during  the  epidemic,  — a  number  of 
deaths  during  pregnancy  which  is  cer- 
tainly remarkable  when  compared  with 
the  results  of  other  epidemics,  whose 

S regress  is  generally  stayed  till  after 
elivery.  The  age  in  which  child-bear- 
ing most  frequently  occurs  is  from  18 
to  50 ;  and  the  number  of  females  esti- 
mated to  have  been  living  between  these 
limits  at  the  commencement  of  cholera 
was  10,169,  of  whom  167  died,  or  T04 
.per  cent. 

That  this  reasoning,  though  based  in 
a  considerable  degree  upon  hypothesis, 
is  not  in  truth  very  wide  of  the  mark, 
will  be  apparent  from  a"n  i 
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of  the  question  in  another  poino  of  view, 
which  will  present  us  with  'nearly  an 
identical  result. 

On  examining  the  -table  more  mi- 
nutely, we  observe  that  of  the  14(77(5 
births  which  tookplacednringtlie'eleven 
years,  7,105  belong  to  the  summer  and 
autumnal  quarters,  and  7,671  to  the 
remaining  two ;  giving  a  mean  of  846 
for  the  two  former,  and  of  607  for  the 
latter ;  and  for  each  quarter  of  tlie  two 
first  318,  and  for  each  of  the  two  last 
of  844.  During  the  first  of  these  two 
quarters  in  1849-50,-  it  will  he  remem- 
liered  that  cholera  was  raging  in  all  its 
most  destructive  intensity ;  yet  we  find 
that  in  the  first  of  these,  comprising 
July,  August,  and  September,  which 
yielded  704^  or,  above  per  cent,  of 
the  819  forming  the  aggregate  harvest 
of  th©  cholera,  mortality,  the  births,  .154 
in  number,  instead  of  being  diminished 
by  this  fearful  amount  of  mortality,  and 
falling,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
below-  the  mean,  actually  exceeded  it  by 
36,  oc  upwands  of  11  per  cent-  And  in 
the  autumn  quarter,  in  which  but  55 
deaths  from  cholera  occurred,  this  ex- 
cess above  the  mean,  344,  is  nearly 
doubled,  amounting  to  67,  or  nearly 
19*5  per  cent  ■  Hence  it  is  evident  that 
cholera  had  been  unable,  during  either 
the  meridian  or  the  evening  of  its  power, 
to  make  any  sensible  impression,  or, 
indeed,  check  in  the  very  slightest  de- 
gree the  onward  march  of  population, 
-even  although,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
nearly  2  per  cent  of  the  female  portion 
of  the  community,  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  60,  were  its  victims. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  the  labours 
of  the  destroyer  ceased,— no  sooner  had 
-society  begun  to  recover  from  its  state 
of  alarm  and  prostration, — and  no  sooner 
had  hope  begun  to  whisper  that  the  void 
•created  by  oholera  would  be  speedily 
filled  up  by  the  constantly  increasing 
addition  of  births,*- than  we  find  an 
unexpected  check  given  to  this  oblite- 
rating movement,  and  that,  although 
the  enemy  had  retired  from  the  field, 
.the  effects  of  his  past  presence  con- 
tinued to  be  felt  Although,  on  com- 
parison with  the  averages,  an  increase 
continues  to  be  still  perceptible  in  these 
quarters ;  yet,  on  comparison  with  the 
corresponding  quarters  of  the  preceding 
year,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the 
progressive  falling  off. 

[TobecratuuMd,] 


iKRECttfLAR  CONTRACTION  OF 
THE  UTERUSl  1 


If,  after  tying  the  cord  and  separating 
the  child  from  its  mother,  we  lay  the 
hand  over  the  abdomen  of  the  latter, 
we  will  generally  find  tlie  uterus  lying 
between  the  umbilicus  and  the  pubis, 
iu  the  form  of  a  solid  globular  body' 
about  the  size  of  the  fcetal  head;  indi- 
cating that  the  uterus  has  contracted" 
regidarly,  and  that  the  placenta  may  be 
expected  to  come  speedily  away. 

But  it  sometimes  happens  that  in' 
place  of  this  state  of  matters  we  find  one 
very  different,  namely,  that  the  uterus 
instead  of  a  globular  has  assumed  a  dis- 
tinctly oblong  or  other  abuormal  shape : 
when  this  is  the  case,  we  may  be  certain 
that  the  uterus  has  contracted  irregu- 
larly, and  that  the  placenta  Will  be  re- 
tained as  a  consequence  of  this  irregular 
contraction. 

We  find  in  actual  practice  that  the' 
placenta  may  be  retained  by  various  ir- 
regular contractions  of  the  uterus ;  the' 
following  being  those  most  commonly 
met  with.  1st.  That  in  which  the  uterus 
contracts  firmly  around  tlie  placenta, 
inclosing  it  wholly  within  its  cavity, 
ad.  That  in  which  there  is  a  small 
horn-glass  contraction  high  up.  3d. 
That  in  which  there  is  true  hour- 
glass contraction,  from  the  irregular 
action  of  the  middle  circular,  or  trans- 
verse fibres  of  the  uterus,  while  those  of 
the  neck  and  fundus  are  uncontracted. 
In  the  first  of  these  states,  the  uterus 
feels  hard  and  much  larger  than  natural 
when  the  hand  is  laid  over  the  abdomen ; 
in  the  second  and  third  it  has  a  distinctly 
oblong  feel,  sometimes  presenting  a 
ridge  rising  up  in  the  middle  like  a  sow's 
back.  We  do  not  recollect  to  have  met 
with  Hooding  either  in  tlie  first  or  second 
variety,  but  always  in  the  third. 

Causes.—  The  causes  which  we  have 
observed  to  predispose  to  irregular  con- 
traction arc — 1st.  a  very  rapid  delivery. 
!id.  severe  and  protracted  labour ;  thus 
we  see  it  oftenest  in  a  first  case.  3d. 
mental  anxiety;  we  find  it  often  in 
women  whose  children  have  been  born 
in  tlie  ahs-'iice  of  the  medical  attendant, 
pud  in  young  unmarried  women.  4th. 
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we  have  known  it  to  be  hereditary. 
Dragging  at  the  cord  has  also  been  said 
to  give  rise  to  it,  but  we  have  never 
known  this  to  be  a  cause  of  irregular 
contraction, 
i        Symptoms. — The  symptoms  are  the 
oblong  shape  of  the  uterus  already  men- 
tioned, and  retention  of  the  placenta 
;      with  or  without  hemorrhage ;  the  inser- 
,      tion  of  the  cord  is  not  felt  on  exa- 
mination per  vagi  nam. 

Treatment. — If  there  is  no  haemorrhage 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  waiting  an  hour, 
and  making  gentle  friction  over  the 
uterus,  particularly  as  patients  always 
complain  of  pain  on  the  introduction  of 
tbe  hand  into  the  vagina ;  but  if  there 
is  flooding  we  must  immediately  give 
60  drops  of  laudanum  in  water,  and  in- 
troduce the  right  hand  into  the  vagina, 
using  the  cord  as  guide  to  the  placenta ; 
'     then  lay  the  left  hand  over  the  abdomen 
f     to  steady  the  uterus;  next  carry  the 
1     right  hand  up  to  the  stricture,  which  is 
1     to  be.  overcome  by  a  gentle  boring 
?     motion ;  then  separate  the  adhering  part 
'      of  the  placenta  carefully  with  the  fingers : 
the  uterus  begins  to  contract  regularly, 
the  placenta  is  removed  with  the  hand, 
a  bandage  is  applied,  and  the  danger  is 
!  over. 

We  are  aware  that  it  has  been  re- 
i  commended  by  Gooch  to  keep  the  hand 
in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  until  it  con- 
tract and  expel  the  placenta  and  hand 
together ;  but  we  have  never  kept  the 
hand  longer  in  the  uterus  than  till  we 
felt  it  beginning  to  contract ;  and  have 
never,  seen  cause  to  alter  the  practice. 

Perhaps  the  following  outlines  of  cases 
which  have  occurred  to  me  during  the 
last  three  years  may  serve  to  set  this 
matter  in  a  clearer  light  than  anything 
further  we  can  say  on  the  subject. 

Cask  I  Aug.  29, 1848.— Past  eight 
in  the  evening,  was  called  to  attend  a 
young  unmarried  woman,  who  had  given 
birth  to  a  child  (her  first)  in  the  absence 
of  all  assistance  at  6  p.m.  :  on  arriving 
found  her  eyes  glazed,  the  feather  bed  wet 
through,  and  cord  cut  close  to  the  ex- 
ternal parts.  I  immediately  introduced 
the  hand  into  the  vagina,  carried  it  into 
the  uterus,  and  found  a  stricture  nearly 
dilated,  allowing  it  to  pass  easily,  ana 
the  placenta  adherent  beyond  it.  De- 
tached the  placenta  and  brought  it  away. 
The  uterus  contracted,  and  there  was  no 
more  haemorrhage;  then  gave  plenty  of 
spirit,  both  undiluted  and  in  toady :  she 


rallied  a  little  immediately  after  the  pla- 
centa was  removed,  spoke,  said  she  had 
no  pain,  but  felt  weak ;  swallowed  freely, 
but  presently  vomited  and  began  to  sink. 
I  immediately  removed  the  bandage, 
from  tbe  abdomen,  to  examine  the 
state  of  tbe  uterus,  but  it  had  slipt  down 
into  the  cavity  of  tbe  pelvis :  uncovered 
the  external  parts,  but  there  was  no  he- 
morrhage: she  continued  to  sink,  and 
died  in  about  15  minutes  after  my  arri- 
val. Very  unfortunately  I  had  no 
laudanum  with  me,  and  as  the  messenger 
had  a  little  distance  to  go,  she  was 
expiring  before  it  could  be  procured. 
Tliis  won.  aii's  mother  had  been,  and  her 
sisters  are,  when  in  labour,  subject  to 
hour-glass  contraction. 

This  case  may  be  considered  as  a  fair 
example  of  the  way  in  which  hour-glass 
contraction  is  likely  to  terminate  when 
left  to  itself ;  or  when  assistance  is  called 
in  too  late. 

Case  II.  July  8,  1849.— Ten  in  the 
morning,  was  called  to  attend  a  young 
unmarried  woman  in  her  first  con- 
finement ;  there  was  nothing  at  all  un- 
usual in  the  case  except  that  the  edge 
of  the  perineum  gave  way  under  my 
fingers  as  tbe  child's  head  was  passing 
over  it ;  the  placenta  followed  speedily, 
and  I  thought  the  case  was  over ;  but 
there  was  some  hemorrhage  afterwards, 
which  I  at  first  supposed  to  come  from 
the  small  rent  in  the  perineum,  and  ac- 
cordingly bathed  it  with  spirit  of  tur- 
l>etttine  (recommended  as  a  styptic  long- 
ago  by  Yonge) ;  but  the  haemorrhage  still 
continuing,  and  the  uterus  having  the 
oblong  shape  when  felt  through  the 
the  wall  of  the  abdomen,  I  gave  60  drops 
of  laudanum,  and  introduced  the  hand 
into  the  vagina,  thence  into  the  uterus, 
and  found  an  hour-glass  contraction 
about  half  way  up :  on  getting  through 
this  I  found  a  large  clot  of  blood  in  the 
upper  chamber,  and  brought  it  away 
with  the  hand.  The  uterus  contracted 
regularly  :  a  bandage  was  applied,  and 
the  patient  made  a  good  recovery. 

This  case  shews  that  irregular  con- 
traction of  the  uterus  may  take  place 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta  as 
well  as  before  it. 

Case  III.  Sept  24, 1849.— At  seven  in 
the  morning  was  called  to  attend  a 
married  woman  living  at  a  considerable 
distance,  in  her  fourth  confinement 
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Attended  immediately,  and  waited  for 
some  time ;  hut  as  her  previous  labour 
had  been  long  and  tedious,  and  there 
-was- no  prospect  of  a  speedy  termination 
to  the  present ;  I  left,  giving  directions 
to  send  tor  mo  when  she  became  worse. 
After  coming  home  I  was  unavoidably 
detained  longer  than  J  intended  :  no 
message  was  sent  to  hasten  me,  and 
before  getting  back  the  child  had  been 
bom  for  some  time.  The  placenta  was  re- 
tained, hut  there  was  neither  hour-glass 
contraction  nor  hemorrhage.  The  uterus 
Sek  large  and  glohidar :  learnt  on-  in- 
quiry that  the  pains  had  suddenly  become 
«o  strong  and  powerful  that  three  or 
fbnr  had  sufficed  to  expel  the  child ;  the 
uterus  had  then  contracted  around  the 
placenta,  in  which  state  I  found  it  on 
jny  return.  After  employing  friction  for 
some  tune  with  very  little  effect,  removed 
the  placenta  with  the  hand,  and  the 
patient  had  a  good  recovery. 

In  this  case  there  was  no  laudanum 
given,  as  the  patient  did  not,  seem  to 
require  it.  1  had  attended  this  woman 
in  her  former  confinement,  when  she  had 
neStherirregular  contraction  of  the  uteres 
nor  retention  of  the  placenta. 

Case  IV.  March  1858. —  Was 
-catted  to  attend  a  married  woman  in 
labour;  but  as  I  had  a  considerable 
-distance  to  go,  and  the  patient  had  been 
late  in  sending,  the  clula  was  born  before 
my  arrival ;  although  I  had  gone  on  the 
firet  summons  The  placenta-  had  not 
come  away.  There  was  no  hemorrhage, 
baft  the  uterus  had  not  the  proper  glo- 
bular shape :  waited  about  an  hour,  and 
•employed  friction,  but  in  vain.  I  then 
gave  HO  drops  of  laudanum,  introduced 
the  hand,  and  removed  the  placenta. 
There  was  a  small  hour-glass  contraction 
high  up :  the  case  ended  favourably.  I 
had  attended  this  woman  in  her  previous 
confinement,  but  not  having  so  far  to  go 
was  present  at  the  birth  of  the  child,  and 
she  had  no  hour-glass  contraction. 

Case  V.  July  17, 1A50.— Was  called  to 
attend  a  young  married  woman  in  her 
first  confinement:  she  had  been  ill  a 
considerable  time  before  I  saw  her  : 
labour  lingering  and  tedious :  lips  of  os 
uteri  thin  and  sharp  like  the  edge  of  a 
knife:  for  this  she  had  an  enema  of 
starch  and  laudanum,  as  recommended 
by  Dr.  Lever,  with  the  best  effect;  the 
character  of  the  pains  became  imme- 
diately altered  for  the  better,  and  the 


child  was  burn  not  long  after ;  bat  ther 
placenta  was  retained,,  and  the  u terns- 
had  not  the  proper  globular  shape ;  there 
was  no  hssmorrhage.  After  waiting 
nearly  an  hour  and  using  friction  I  in- 
troduced the  hand,  and  found-  a>  small 
hour-glass  contraction  nigh  up,  with  the- 
placenta  adhering  by  the  membranes^ 
only ;  removed  hvand  gar*  w  drops  of 
laudanum ;  the  patient  made  a  good 
recovery. 

In  conclusion  wa  may  stated  that  though, 
we  have  seen  many  cases,  of.  irregular 
.  contraction  with  retained  placenta,  we 
never  knew  of  any  th  at  did  not  terminate 
favourably  except  the  one  mentioned  in. 
this  paper;  and  that  we  are  maimed  tp 
think  that  such  eases  owe  them  immunity 
from  after  had  consequences  to  the  huge 
dose  of  laudanum  given  at  the  time  of  the 
operation ;  which  seems  to  net  by  pre- 
venting the  nerves  of  the  uterus  from- 
resenting  the  injury  offered  to  it:  or,  in 
the  words  of  Dr.  Billing,  by  allaying  the 
morbid  sensibility,  whieh  oeomra  after 
parturition. 

Glasgow,  Aufutt  sadism.  1 


KOBBTD  APPEASAHCKS  VST  WITH  OT  PATAIi 
CASJS  Ot  OHOLHKA  AT  PHTLADKLWnA. 

The  following  report  has  been  drawn  up 
by  a  Committee  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians appointed  for  this  purpose : — 

"  1.  In  the  recent  subject,  the  peritoneal* 
coat,  like  all  the  serous  membranes,  was  in 
all  remarkably  dry.  The  lubricating  so- 
rority was  deficient  in  the  serous  mem- 
branes. 2.  The  epithelial  layer  of  the  in- 
testinal nraoetw  membrane  was  in  all  the 
specimens  either  entirely  removed,  or  was 
detached,  adhering  loosely  as  a  pulpy  layer 
mixed  with  mucus  or  an  albuminoid  sub- 
stance. 3.  Peyer's  glands  were  developed 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  the  eases 
examined.  8.  The  solitary  glands  were 
also  developed,  and  contained  in  the  recent 
subject  a  minute  quantity  of  white  sub- 
stance. 6.  The  villi  were  denuded  of  their 
novering,  hut  unchanged  in  other  respects. 
6.  The  oapiUarios  were  entire,,  and  mani- 
fested no  departure  from  their  normal 
State." 

In  addition  to  the  above*  according  to 
Dr.  Weill,  who  conducted  the  investiga- 
tions, the  proper  tissue  of  the  fiver  was 
sosangueoue,  but  the  large  blood-vessels- 
wese  gorged  with  blood.  Tins'  was  also 
the  conefition  of  all  fche-finge  Wood-veaseh. 
of  the  abdominal  vfaoerav-^AswHcwsf  /oar- 
•of  qfltetUnl  Sttmctt  for  July,  3850.. 
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Br  H.  *T.  HtroHKB,  M.D. 
A*iitant  Pfeyaipiu  to  Gay'a  Hospital. 

(#Vow  Nstet  bfMr,  King****)- 

WITH  A  DETAIXBD  ACCOUNT  OP  TBI  P08T- 
HOBT1M  IKBPSOTIOiT. 

ByJoks  Brnxarr, 
Asristsn t  Surgeon  to  Gay>»  Hospital. 


C — —  F-  ,  aged  26, -  was  admitted 

into  Mary  Ward,  Guy's  Hospital,  March 
14th,  1848.  She  stated  that  she  had 
been  married*  five  years,  but  had  never 
been  pregnant;  that  the  eataraenia  ap- 
peared at  the  age  of  14;  that  they  had 
been  constantly  regular  at  the  monthly 
periods  up  to  five  months  ago;  had 
usually  been  rather  scanty,  and  lasted 
about  -three  days;  and  that  she  had 
generally  been  more  or  lees  troubled 
with  leuoorrhwa. 

She  was  a  well-formed  woman,  of 
middle  stature,  and  of  light  com- 
plexion; had  been  always  actively  em- 
ployed, and  generally  enjoyed  good 
health,  till  two  and  a  half  years  ago, 
when  she  was  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Bud  for  simple  continued  fever;  since 
her  recovery  from  which  she  had  re- 
mained well  up  to  the  commencement 
of  her  present  ailments. 

Five  weuthe  since  the  eat  amenta 
oeased,  and  about  two  months  after- 
wards she  observed  a  hard  swelling  in 
the  right  isguinal  region.  Thin  swell- 
ing increased  in  size,  and  gradually  ex- 
tended over  the  -whole  hypogasttium. 
The  mammn  at  the  same  tune  began  to 
enlarge,  and  the  areola  to  become 
darker  than  natural  In  colour;  but  she 
had  not  then,  nor  had  she  at  the  time 
of  her  admission,  the  most  remote  no- 
tion that  ehe  was  pregnant.  She  con- 
tinued pretty  well  in  health,  the  tumor 
continuing  constantly  to  increase  in 
else,  till  six  weeks  ago,  when  she  sud- 
denly fainted,  and  upon  her  recovery 
was  affected  with  severe  pains  in  the 
iower  part  of  .the  abdomen.  The  pains 
varied  m  intensity,  but  never  entirely 


*  it  aftaMMt*  «ppc*n«  doaMM  tf  she  tad 
i  toted  frit  ah*  tad 
lived  mU  opt  sun 


taeiiaauTieS*  ail/Ujtaa  toted  ttet  «ta  tad 

been  a  proMitvte*  bnt  baa  lived  wi 
for  the  iv?  yean  there  mentioned. 


ceased.  From  that  time  a  watery  dis- 
charge had  constantly  issued  from  $a 
vagina  in  greater  or  less  quantity.  8fae 
also  complained  of  bearing  down,  «id 
irritability  of  the  bladder  and  rectum, 
experiencing  a  frequent  desire  to  pass 
her  urine,  and  a  cutting  pain  in  the  aafc- 
of  micturition,  together  with  a  costive 
state  of  tbe  bowels,  nausea,  and  loss  of 
appetite,  since  the  attack  of  syncope. 
She  had,  in  consequence  of  her  pains, 
which  produced  sleepless  nights,  con- 
sulted three  medical  practitioners;  but 
as  they  all  differed  in  opinion  as  to  the* 
cause  of  her  complaint, — one  suiting 
that  she  was  pregnant;  another  that 
she  had  a  fever ;  and  the  third  that  she 
was  suffering  from  inflammation  of  (he- 
womb, — she  determined  to  obtain  ad- 
mission into  a  hospital. 

Upon  her  being  placed  in  bed,  the 
countenance  was  found  pallid  and  djfe- 
tressed;  the  tongue  clean,  pale,  moist, 
and  indented  by  the  teeth;  the  skiit 
natural ;  and  the  pulse  small,  frequent, 
and  rather  feeble.  An  irregularly  no- 
dulated hard  tumor  existed  in  the  hypo- 
gastric region.  At  some  parts  this 
tumor  was  tender  upon  pressure:  it 
extended  transversely  across  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen,  -  but  was  rather 
more  prominent  upon  the  right  side 
than  upon  the  left  side.  Upon  exami- 
nation par  wffinam,  the  uterus  eould  be 
felt  distinctly  separate  from  the  tumor, 
quite  moveable,  somewhat  enlarged,  and 
rather  flabby,  and  unnaturally  turned 
aside  from  its  normal  position.  A 
tumor  about  the  size  of  a  chesnut  was 
observed  in  the  left  iiiguinal  region :  it 
appeared  soft,  moveable,  and  altered  by 
pressure,  and  was  probably  situated  in. 
the  integuments. 

The  mamma  were  enlarged  and  firm, 
with  a  dark  brown  areola,  about  the 
size  of  a  half-crown  piece,  and  with 
enlarged  glandules.  They  presented,  as 
was  observed  by  one  of  the  physioian- 
acooueheurs,  the  appearance  represented 
by  tbe  words  of  an  old  author,  "qwui 
inflata" 

March  15th. — After  further  examina- 
tion, it  was  considered  probable  that, 
although  the  foatal  heart  could  not  be 
discovered,  nor  any  "uterine  souffle' 
(so  called)  distinctly  heard,  the  patient 
was  pregnant,  and  that  tbe  foetus  was 
extrauterine.  Tbe  bladder  was  con- 
siderably distended;  the  bowels  were 
confined;  and  the  vagiual  discharge 
was  considerable.   It  was  ordered  that 
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the  catheter  should  be  introduced';  that 
a  foetid  enema  should  be  administered; 
and  that  she  should  take  three  times  a 
day  a  draught  containing  rhubarb,  cin- 
chona, and  olibanum. 

21st — She  complained  of  general  ab- 
dominal pain,  and  6ome  local  teader- 
ues8;  and  the  physician-accoucheur  was 
requested  to  examine  her.  In  the  in- 
terim she  was  ordered  to  have  half  a 
grain  of  opium,  to  be  taken  when  the 
■pain  was  Revere,  eight  leeches  applied 
to  the  tender  part  of  the  right  inguinal 
region,  and  afterwards  to  have  a  poul- 
tice to  the  abdomen.  The  obstetric 
physicians,  while  they  acknowledged  the 
probability,  from  the  general  and  local 
sysmptoms,  of  the  existence  of  extra- 
uterine pregnancy,  supposed  that,  from 
the  absence  of  any  indication  of  foetal 
pulsation,  from  the  presence  of  milk  in 
the  breasts'  (for  it  could  now  be  pressed 
from  both  nipples),  and  from  the  consi- 
deration that  if  the  foetus  were  dead  the 
milk  would  have  ceased  to  have  been 
secreted,  the  symptoms,  both  local  and 
general,  might  possfbly  arise  from  dis- 
ease of  the  ovary,  independently  of 
pregnancy. 

22nd.— The  leeches  afforded  her  much 
relief:  she  had  passed  a  good  night,  and 
was  much  refreshed,  and  altogether 
much  more  comfortable  in  the  morning. 

26th. — The  pains  were  much  more 
severe,  and  entirely  deprived  her  of  rest : 
the  bowels  had  not  acted  for  two  days. 
Ordered  Enema  Terebinthinse  stat, 
Pergat. 

27th. — The  countenance  was  flushed 
and  rather  anxious,  and  she  complained 
greatly  of  pain  at  the  hypogastrium : 
the  tongue,  however,  was  moist  and 
clean ;  the  skin  natural ;  and  the  pulse 
not  excited.  The  catheter  was  again 
introduced,  in  consequence  of  her  having 
passed  only  a  little  urine  with  difficulty; 
but  only  half  a  pint  of  clear  straw- 
coloured  fluid  was  removed.  The  va- 
ginal discharge  was  profuse:  and  she 
complained  of  vomiting,  and  loss  of 
appetite.  Ordered  Soda  Water ;  Cata- 
plasma  Lini. ;  hypogastric  applicand. ; 
Pulv.  Rhei.  gr.  x. ;  Pulv.  Potass.  Sul- 
phat.  5sa.r  Ktatim  sumend;  Opii  gr.  bs. 
4ta  quaqne  bora. 

29th.— She  was  altogether  betteryester- 
<Iay  ;  but  had  passed  a  sleepless  night; 
the  pains  were  still  very  aeute  in  the 
hypogastrium;  the  countenance  was 
anxious,  and  the  face  alternately  flushed 
and  pale;  the  bowels  were  moderately 


acted  on  by  the  powder,  and  continued 
very  slightly  relaxed.  Ordered  to  con- 
tinue the  Opium  during  the  day,  and  to 
take  half  a  grain  of  Hydrochlorate  of 
Morphia  at  bed-tiine. 

30th. — She  had  a  good  night,  but 
complained  much  of  pain,  and  particu- 
larly of  a  dragging  at  the  waist.  She 
expressed  much  annoyance  from  a  con- 
stant thirst ;  and  the  Opium  was  conse- 
quently omitted,  but  the  Morphia  con- 
tinued. .... 

31st. — She  complained  more  of  pain ; 
and  the  local  tenderness  being  consi- 
derable, five  leeches  were  ordered  to  be 
applied;  as  on  a  former  occasion  they 
had  afforded  her  so  much  relief.  At 
ten  p.m.  she  said  she  felt  easier  since 
the  application  of  the  leeches,  arid  ap- 
peared inclined  to  sleep. 

April  1st. — It  was  stated  by  the  pa- 
tient in  the  adjoining  bed  that  our 
patient  awoke  about  4  a.m.,  and  com- 
plained of  great  pain,  and  expressed  a 
wish  for  the  morning,  that  she  might 
see  the  sister  of  the  ward  and  the  doc- 
tors. She  continued  very  restless  for 
the  space  of  two  hours,  and  then  sud- 
denly called  for  something  to  drink; 
after  taking  some  water  she  composed 
herself  apparently  to  sleep ;  but  at  the 
expiration  of  half  an  hour  the  nurse 
again  visited  her,  and  found  her  dead. 

Necropsy,  33  hours  after  death. 

The  surface  of  the  body  was  remark- 
ably exsanguine.  The  joints,  although 
rigfd,  were  with  facility  flexed.  At  the 
junction  of  the  nasogastric  region  with 
the  hypogastric,  and  of  the  left  iliac 
fossa  with  the  pubic  region,  a  firm  and 
rather  hard  tumor  elevated  the  abdo- 
minal parietes.  The  mammae  were  well 
developed,  and  a  plentiful  secretion  of 
thick,  creamy,  opaque  white,  lacteal  fluid 
could  be  expressed  from  the  tripples.  The 
body  appeared  to  have  been  well  nou- 
rished. 

The  abdominal  cavity  contained  a 
large  quantity  of  bloody  serum  and 
large  masses  of  recently  coagulated 
lymph.  The  great  omentum  extended 
downwards  into  the  pelvis,  and  wan 
adherent  to  the  peritoneal  coveringof 
the  hypogastric  abdominal  walls.  The 
stomach  arid  transverse  colon  were 
pulled  down  by  this  adhesion.  The 
alimentary  canal  was  normal,  except 
that  a  few  adhesions  extended  between 
the  cascum  and  sigmoid  flexure  of  the 
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colon  and  abdominal  tumor.  The  ap- 
pendix cffici  was  firmly  adherent  to  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  tumor. 

Turning  downwards  the  hypogastric 
abdominal  walls  and  omentum,  a  large 
mass  was  seen  filling  up  the  pelvis.  Its 
longest  diameter  was  placed  transversely 
over  the  brim  of  this  cavity.  The  gene- 
ral outline  of  this  tumor  was  triangular, 
the  apex  descending  into  the  pelvic  re 
gion.  The  base  of  this  triangular  mass 
was  smooth,  and  seemed  to  oe  covered 
by  the  peritoneum.  The  largest  part, 
however,  appeared  to  consist  of  coagu- 
lated blood  entangled  in  abnormal  ad- 
,  hesions.  Evidences  of  old  peritoneal 
inflammation  existed  in  different  parts 
of  the  peritoneal  membrane. 

The  urinary  organs  were  normal.  The 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  uterus  was 
towards  the  left  side.  It  was  of  a  larger 
size  than  is  usually  seen  in  the  unlm- 
pregnated  condition.  It  was  remarka- 
bly exsanguine.  Projecting  from  the 
os  was  a  very  firm  plastic  plug,  of  a 
soft  solid  consistence,  something  be- 
tween mucus  and  gelatine,  of  a  pale 
yellow  tint,  and  very  cohesive.  The 
cavity  of  the  uterus  was  lined  with  a 
soft  nocculent  tissue,  of  a  pale  yellow 
tint  and  speckled  appearance.  The 
right  uterine  appendages  were  bound 
together  by  slight  adhesions.  The  right 
ovary  was  corrugated,  and  contained 
small  Graafian  vesicles.  The  right  fal- 
lopian tube  had  a  small  cyst  developed 
in  it  at  about  1J  inches  from  its  uterine 
aperture.  From  the  uterus  to  the  site 
of  this  cyst  it  was  pervious  and  normal ; 
but  between  the  cyst  and  the  fimbriated 
extremity  the  tube  was  dilated  and  filled 
with  mucous  flocculent  matter.  Where 
the  tube  and  cyst  were  in  contact  the 
former  appeared  to  be  obstructed.  The 
left  uterine  appendages  formed  integral 
portions  of  the  tumor.  The  left  ovary 
was  corrugated,  and  it  contained  a  small 
cyst,  which  had  the  appearances  of  a 
recently  formed  corpus  luteum.  The 
left  fallopian  tube  was  pervious  and 
normal  along  the  whole  canal ;  but  its 
fimbriated  extremity  was  adherent  to 
the  tumor. 

To  the  left  uterine  appendages  a  cyst 
was  attached,  which  appeared  to  be 
composed  of  an  expansion  of  the  broad 
uterine  ligaments,  a  new  membrane,  and 
a  portion  of  the  great  omentum.  The 
anterior  surface  of  tlte  cyst  was  formed 
by  the*  omentum :  a  corrugated  and  ex- 


panded portion.  The  posterior  surface 
was  formed  by  the  left  Droad  ligament. 
Between  this  cyst  and  the  uterus  were 
masses  of  coagula,  apparently  the  result 
of  old  and  recent  effusions  of  blood. 
The  cyst  contained  a  male  foetus  of  about 
I  the  fifth  month  of  development,  and 
perfectly  formed,  with  the  exception  of 
two  small  excrescences  on  the  head. 
The  umbilical  cord  and  placenta  were 
perfect  The  amnion  was  well  formed; 
but  there  was  no  appreciable  quantity 
of  liquor  anihii.  The  back  of  the  foetus 
was  directed  towards  the  mother's  umbi- 
licus; its  head  to  her  left  ileum. 
When  that  portion  of  omentum  com- 
.  posing  the  cyst  was  examined,  some 
■  enormously  distended  veins  were  found 
!  attached  to  a  red  mass,  which  proved 
to  be  the  placenta.  In  fact  this,  which 
corresponded  with  the. uterine  surface 
of  the  placenta,  was  attached  to  a  part 
of  the  omentum — the  analogue  of  the 
internal  surface  of  the  uterus.  In  one 
point  a  separation  had  taken  place; 
and,  from  the  appearance  of  the  coagula 
in  its  vicinity,  it  was  clear  that  here  the 
fatal  haemorrhage  had  occurred.  The 
vessels  which  carried  blood  to  the  pla- 
centa were  from  the  uterine  arteries. 
The  numerous  enlarged  veins  in  the 
great  omentum  returned  the  blood  into 
the  mother's  circulation.  The  ovum, 
escaping  from  the  left  ovary  must  have 
fallen  upon  the  superior  surface  of  the 
left  broad  ligaments,  and  there  taken 
root. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  as  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  omentum  was 
adherent  to  the  peritoneal  aspect  of 
the  anterior  abdominal  walls,  and  by  its 
posterior  aspect  to  the  placenta,  some 
action  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  during 
her  fits  of  restlessness,  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  separation  of  the  omentum 
from  the  placenta,  and  hence  the  fatal 
haemorrhage. 

I  cannot  state  that  there  were  evi- 
dences of  old  adhesions  existing  about 
the  uterine  appendages  before  the  anor- 
mal  conception.  All  I  saw  appeared 
to  be  produced  by  the  tumor  itself. 
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on  the  plea  of  expense,  to  appoint  a  me- 
diral  offer-  — «MMrtll  llmHh  Art. 
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MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27,  1850. 

Bbforf.  another  number  of  this  journal 
issues  from  the  press  a  new  medical 
session  will  have  commenced.  During 
the  recesi;  but  few  changes  appear  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  Metropolitan 
and  Provincial  Schools.  We  recognise 
Sn  the  advertised  lists  the  same  well- 
known  names  as  teachers.  The  Only 
important  change  in  the  metropolis  is, 
that  the  Professorship  of  Surgery  at 
"University  College,  vacated  by  Mr. 
Arnott,  is  now  filled  by  Mr.  Erichsen, 
a  gentleman  who  has  already  earned  a 
good  reputation  as  a  practical  surgeon. 
The  order  of  the  courses  to  be  pursued 
by  the  student  remains  unchanged; 
for  we  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  we 
•re  still  jogging  on  in  an  unreformed 
state.  Again,  the  amount  of  the  fees 
*  for  Hall  and  College  is  calculated  with 
very  great  precision,  so  that  a  student 
may  know  to  a  fraction  what  will  be 
the  cost  of  his  medical  education ;  and 
he  will  also  find,  in  the  advertisements 
of  different  schools,  every  variety  of 
accommodation  as  to  the  time  and  mode 
■of  payment 

It  is  not  our  custom  to  recommend 
to  the  student  the  selection  of  one  me- 
dical school  in  preference  to  another. 
There  are,  however,  some  points  on 
which  it  may  be  proper  to  make  a  few 
observations.  We  will  suppose  that 
the  student  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
sound  knowledge  of  hi*  profession,  and 
not  merely  of  acquiring  such  a  super- 
ficial acquaintance  with  the  various 
'branches  of  medical  science  as  will 
enable  him  (by  the  aid  of  a  grinder)  to 
procure  the  diplomas  of  the  CoHege  and 
Hall.  Under  these  circumstances  he 
should  select  a  school  to  which  there  is 


attached  a  hospital  or  infirmary,  in 
the  wards  of  which  clinical  instruction 
is  regularly  imparted  by  the  attendant 
physicians  and  surgeons.  A  medical 
school  unconnected  with  an  hospital  is  a 
misnomer;  and  it  is  our  belief  that 
whatever  temptation  is  held  out  to  the 
student  in  the  shape  of"  ruinously  low" 
fees,  or  an  abundance  of  prizes,  &c.,  his 
time  will  be  lost  by  associating  himself 
with  such  an  establishment.  This  is 
so  well  known,  that  the  suggestion  is 
scarcely  needed,  except  for  the  guidance 
of  those  who  have  no  professional  rela- 
tion or  friend  to  advise  them  on  the 
selection  of  a  place  of  study.  Of  the 
Hospital  Schools  of  London,  and  the 
reputation  of  the  medical  officers  asso- 
ciated with  them,  we  need  say  nothing. 
These  institutions  are  now  under  sueh 
control  and  management,  that  there  is 
not  one  in  which,  with  ordinary  care 
and  industry,  a  student  may  not  acquire 
an  excellent  knowledge  of  his  profes- 
sion. It  is,  however,  a  fact  calling  for 
notice,  that  there  is  a  sort  of  advertising 
competition  among  these  establishments, 
against  which  we  must  put  novices  on 
their  guard.  Among  the  Metropolitan 
schools  which  have  acquired  good  re- 
pute as  seats  of  study,  the  difference  in 
the  total  amount  of  fees  required  for 
the  College  and  Hall  qualifications  is  so 
small,  as  to  be  scarcely  a  matter  for 
consideration.  Competition  bas  hers 
taken  another  form.  Scholarships  and 
prises  on  a  profuse  scale  are  held  out  is 
tempting  baits  to  allure  the  wavering 
student.  The  whole  affair  appears  Kke 
a  medical  lottery,  in  which  every  stu- 
dent who  purchases  a  ticket  is  almost 
sure  of  obtaining  a  prise  of  some  de- 
scription. Such  schemes  may  be  expe- 
dient and  even  necessary  in  some  cases 
to  attract  young  gentlemen  fresh  from 
the  country;  but  we  doubt  the  pro- 
priety of  allowing  the  character  of  a 
school,  as  a  place  of  medical  education, 
to  depend  upon  such  a  system.  The 
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only  valuable  prices  to  a  medical  st,u-  | 
dent  are  the  dresserships,  clinical  clerk- 1 
ships,  and  other  professional  offices 
about  a  hospital ;  because  in  working 
for  them,  he  cannot  fail  to  improve 
himself  in  a  practical  knowledge,  of  his 
profession.  If  tempted  by  a  gold  medal, 
or  a  handsome  prize  in  money,  to  work 
on  some  special  subject,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  his  general  medical  edu- 
cation must  be  neglected  During  his 
studentship  he  may  make  a  good  medal- 
list, and  an  honoured  prizeman,  but  in 
after  fife  he  will  he  found  an  indifferent 
practitioner.  It  is,  we  believe,  within 
the  experience  of  most  students  and 
teachers,  that  men  whose,  attention  is 
thus-  directed  to  one  subject  are  marked 
throughout  the  session  as*  neglectful  of 
other  branches  of  their  education. 

We  observe  in  the  advertisement  of 
one  Hospital  School,  that  a  prize  of  one 
hundred  pounds,  to  be  awarded  in  1851, 
is  offered  for  the  best  essay  "  On  the 
Chemical  and  Physiological  Action  of 
Mercurial  Preparations"  We  are  in- 
clined to  ask  seriously  what  can  be  the 
motive  for  making  such  an  offer  as  this? 
If  such  a  prize  had  been  thrown  open  to 
the  profession  generally  we  could  under- 
stand the  object  of  it;  but  when  we  find 
that  it  is  presented  as  an  October  attrac- 
tion to  gentlemen  who  have  yet  to  learn 
chemistry  and  physiology,  and  who  can 
have  had  no.  practical  experience,  with- 
out which  such  an  essay  would  be 
worthless,  the  offer  is.  simply  ridiculous. 
It  may,  however,  have  a  mischievous 
effect;  it  may  induce  some  ten  or 
twenty  students  to  devote-  their  time 
to  tho  preparation  of  essays-  on  a 
subject  on  which  a  professional  stand- 
ing; of  ten  years,  with  good  opportu- 
nities of  acquiring  experience,  and  a 
constant  attention  to-  the  rapid)  pro- 
gress of  chemical  and  physiological 
science,  would  alone-  Qualify  a  man  to 
write.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
competing  student*  must  be  .withdrawn 


ffom  their  proper  duties;  and. we  doubt 
not,  thai.  aJLbut)  the  successful  candidate, 
will  regret  the -  waste  of  valuable  time. 
We  have  seldom'  me  t~  with  a  more  ab- 
surd illustration  of  the  injudicious 
extent  to  wldch  the  students'  prize- 
essay  system  can  be  carried  than  this. 

The  lists  of  advertisements  further, 
show  us  that  the  commercial  value  of 
the  lectures  and  practice  required  in  tho. 
metropolis  for  the  College  and  Hall  qua- 
lifications, .varies  from  fifty  seven  to  one 
hundred  guineas — a  fact  which  shows 
either  that  the  professors  at  some 
schools  are  content  to  impart  their  ex. 
perience  at  a  very  small  profit,,  or  that 
those  belonging  to  other  schools  ace 
greatly  overpaid  for  their  services  The. 
quality  of  the  instruction,  and  the  rela» 
live  means  of  teaching,. are,  we  tear,  not 
sufficiently  investigated  by  the  licensing 
boards.  The  student  must  therefore) 
look  to  these  points  himself,  or  he  will, 
find  when  too  late,  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  withdraw  from  one  school  and 
enter  to  another.  As  a  summary  of  our 
advice,  we  shall  remark: — Select  a 
school  to  which  an  hospital  is  attached;, 
and  look  with  distrust  upon  those  esta- 
blishments whose  principal  recommenr 
dations  are  very  low  fees,  or  an  abun- 
dance of  medals  and  prizes. 


Wa  have  now  before  us  the  last  Annual 
Report  of  the  Sydenham  Society,  and 
we  are  glad  to  perceive,  from  the  con- 
tents of  this  document,  that  the  memr 
bers  have  already  derived  many  advan- 
tages from  its  establishment.  Out 
readers  are  doubtless  aware  that  tins 
Society  has  been  founded  for  the  publi- 
cation, in  a  cheap  form,  of— I.  Reprints 
of  standard  English  works :  and  in.  this, 
department  it  has  issued,  during  the 
last  seven  years,  the  entire  works  of 
Sydenham,  Harvey,  and  Hewson.  II. 
Miscellaneous  selections  from  the,  an- 
cient and  from  the  earlier  modem 
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authors.  Three  works  which  fall  under 
this  division  have  heen  published. 
III.  Digests  of  the  works  of  old  and 
voluminousauthors,  British  and  foreign. 
For  satisfactory  reasons  assigned  in  the 
Report,  this  part  of  the  original  plan 
has  not  yet  been  carried  out  TV. 
Translations  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
medical  authors,  and  of  works  in  the 
Arabic,  and  other  eastern  tongues. 
Under  this  department  several  works 
have  been  issued,  including  the  seven 
books  of  Paul  us  iEgineta,  the  genuine 
works  of  Hippocrates,  and  the  Treatise 
of  Bhazes  on  the  Small-pox.  V.  Transla- 
tions of  foreign  works,  of  which  several 
valuable  volumes  have  appeared.  VI. 
Original  works  of  merit  The  Council 
admit  that  no  work  referable  to  this 
division  has  yet  been  published.  The 
subject  has  been  well  considered,  but 
some  serious  difficulties  have  presented 
themselves  in  carrying  out  the  scheme. 
It  is  stated  that  a  medical  bibliography 
of  all  countries  is  now  in  preparation. 
This  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  moat 
valuable  aid  to  the  student  of  medical 
literature. 

"  In  addition  to  the  Bibliography,  the 
following  works  are  also  in  preparation, 
some  of  which  are  ready  for  the  press : 

"  I.  The  remaining  portions  of  Roki- 
tansky's  Pathological  Anatomy,  now  j 
the  only  one  of  the  Society's  publica-  { 
tions  which  is  not  completed. 

44 II.  A  volume  on  Epidemic  Catarrh.  ! 

44  III.  The  writings  of  Unzer  and  | 
Prochaska  on  the  Nervous  System. 

"IV.  A  further  Selection  from  the  i 
Works  of  Dupuytren. 

"  V.  A  volume  to  comprise  the  most 
important  Writings  of  the  earlier  Bri- 
tish Physiologists;  and, 

•'Lastly,  during  the  past  year,  the 
Council  have  made  arrangements  for 
an  edition  of  Hunter's  Plates  of  the 
Gravid  Uterus." 

That  the  Society  has  not  been  idle 
during  the  seven  years  of  its  existence 
is  apparent  from  the  following  extract 
from  the  Report : — 

44  Those  who  have  been  members  of 


the  Society  from  the  beginning  have 
now  received,  for  their  seven  annual 
subscriptions  of  £1.  Is.,  twenty-three 
8vo  volumes,  which  have  been  got  up 
in  excellent  style;  the  paper,  printing, 
and  binding,  being  the  oest  that  could 
be  obtained  without  entailing  any  extra- 
vagant expenditure.  .Each  volume  has 
on  an  average  475  pages;  the  whole 
twenty-three  volumes  comprising  11,000 
very  full  pages  of  letter-press,  and 
twenty-six  illustrative  plates.  This,  it 
will  be  found,  is  as  much,  if  not  more 
matter  than  other  similar  societies,  with 
a  far  greater  number  of  members,  have 
been  able  to  issue.  The  ordinary  pub- 
lishing price  of  the  Sydenham  Society's 
works  would  probably  be  about  £19  or 
.£17.  It  is,  therefore,  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  adduce  further  proof  of  the  mer- 
cantile success  of  the  Society.  It  may, 
however,  be  mentioned,  that  the  Sy- 
denham Society's  books  are  eagerly 
sought  after  in  the  second-handbook 
market,  where  a  few  copies  have  found 
their  way,  chiefly  through  the  death  of 
members,  and  have  always  fetched  good 
prices."* 

We  find  from  the  Report  that  the 
publications  of  the  Society  have  been 
already  distributed  among  2643  mem- 
bers of  the  profession — a  fact  which 
shows  the  great  extent  to  which  medical 
literature  has  been  already  diffused  by 
this  Society.  From  its  qwui-cornmer- 
cial  character  it  is  clear  that  the  greater 
the  number  of  subscribers  the  larger 
will  be  its  sphere  of  usefuluess,  and  the 
greater  the  amount  of  benefit  conferred 
upon  each  subscriber.  The  Society 
is  deserving  of  the  patronage  of  all 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  difni- 
Mon  of  medical  literature. 

*  We  subjoin  a  lUt  of  tbe  work*  already  issued 
by  the  Society  -.—Per  the  Firet  Tear,  1843-4— 
Meeker1!  Epidemics  of  the  Middle  Am,  me 
toI.  8ro.  pp.  xx.  S80;  Louis  on  Phthkia,  on 
vol.  8vo.  pp.  xxxv.  »7I  t  Th.  Sydenham,  Opera 
Omnia,  one  vol.  *vo.  pp.  xxx.  668.  For  the  Se- 
cond Year,  1844-5 -The  Seven  Books  of  Pralos 
Mgmeta,  vol.  i.  pp.  xxviii.  663:  Observations 
on  Aneurism,  one  vol.  8vo.  pp.  xfi.  534 ;  Simon's 
Animal  ChauUtry,  voL  i.  8vo.  pp.  xx.  wo,  plate. 
For  the  Third  Year,  1845-6 -Simon'a  AnimalChe- 
mUtry,  voL  ii.  8to.  pp.  xii.  560,3  plates  i  Fanlus 
j&rineta,  vol  ii.  8vo.  pp.  xi.su ;  Haste's  Fa- 
thoW, JWo.  pp.  xvi.  400.  Far  ike  Fourth  Year, 
18*6-7— The  Works  of  W.  Hewson,  in  one  vol. 
8vo.  pp.  lyi.  360,  portrait  and 8  plates;  Dopny. 
tm'aLectumonDiaeasesjmdlijariesofBones, 
onevol.8ro.pp.xri.459;  TbeWork.ofW.Har- 
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Medical  Biographies:   Oxford  Series. 
The  Lives  of  Charles  Brandon  True, 
Surgeon :    George    Cheyne,   M.D. ; 
That.  Harrison  Burder,  flj.D. ;  Sir 
James  Stonhouse,  Bart.,  M.D.  Oxford : 
Parker.  London:  Churchill. 
This    series    of   works   was  origi- 
nally published  anonymously,  but  the 
fact  is  now  well  known  that  they 
have  been  produced  under  the  editor- 
ship of  the  learned  Dr.  Greenhill,  of 
Oxford,  known  to  the  profession  as 
the  editor  of  several  valuable  worksin 
medical  literature,  and  among  these  of 
the  Latin  edition  of  Sydenham's  works, 
and  of  the  translation  from  the  Arabic 
of  Ehazes  on  the  Small  Pox,  both  pub- 
lished by  the  Sydenham  Society. 

Our  object  in  now  bringing  these  bio- 
graphies under  notice  is  not  so  much  to 
laud  eminent  medical  attainments, — fur 
perhaps  of  the  four  medical  men  above  re- 
ferred to,  the  name  of  one  only  is  known 
far  beyond  his  own  immediate  circle,— 
but  rather  to  impress  upon  our  readers 
the  great  and  all-important  lesson  which 
it  is  the  desire  of  tire  editor  to  inculcate 
by  their  publication— viz.  that  medical 
skill  .and  great  professional  and  other 
acquirements  are  perfectly  compatible 
with,  and  will  receive  lustre  from,  their 
union  with  high  spiritual  attainments ; 
that  the  perfect  medical  character  is 
best  seen  in  the  earnest  and  sincere 
Christian ;  and  that  a  due  sense  of  the 


vejr,  M.D.,  complete  in  one  vol.  8vo.  pp.  xcvL  824. 
F0r  the  fifth  star,  W*7-8—  Paolo*  Jsgineta,  vol. 
iii.,  pp.  viii.  853.;  Feucbtertlebenri  Medical 
Psychology,  pp.  xx.  809;  Microscopical  Re- 
searches  of  Schwann  and  Schleiden,  pp.  xx. 
968,6  plates;  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy 
Of  Surgery,  pp.  x.  203.  For  tie  rirtk  gear, 
1848-9-  Rhaxe*  on  the  Small-pox  and  Measles, 
8vo.  pp.  yiii.  213 ;  The  Geauine  Works  of  Hip- 
pocrates, translated  from  the  Greek,  vol.  i.,  8vo. 
pp.  x.  486;  The  Works  of  Sydenham,  translated 
from  the  Latin,  vol.  I.,  Bvo.  pp.  cvi.  276 ;  Roki- 
tanaky's  Pathological  Anatomy,  voL  ii.  (the  first 
issaed),  Wo-  PP.  175-  For  the  teventh  far, 
1840-50— The  Genuine  Works  of  Hippocrates, 
vol.  ii..  pp.  4W  |  Essays  on  the  Puerperal  Fever, 
and  other  Diseases  peculiar  to  Women,  8vo.  pp. 
652;  The  Works  of  Sydenham,  translated  from 
the  Latin,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  9*8. 

Notice— New  Members  may  still  obtain  the 
first,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  year's  works ;  but 
of  the  second  and  third  year's  books  none  re- 
main. In  lieu  of  the  third  volume  of  Paulas 
JSgtaeta,  new  members  will  receive  a  copy  of 
some  other  work  ;  so  that,  on  commencing  with 
the  fourth,  or  either 6t  the  snbseriueht  years,  the 
series  of  books  winch  they  will  obtain  vfffl  be 
.lomplete'ia  themselves, 


value  of  the  soul  can  alone  give  a  due 
seme  of'  the  physician's  responsibility 
to  his  patient 

Although  our  limits  will  not  permit 
us  to  borrow  many  particulars  of  the 
subjects  of  the  several  memoirs,  we 
must  not  dismiss  them  without  a  brief 
notice  of  each. 

tyr.  Trye  was  many  years  an  eminent 
surgical  practitioner  in  Gloucester,  but 
still  better  known  and  endeared  to  his 
fellow-townsmen  by  his  attention  and 
benevolence  to  the  poor,  by  his  strict 
integrity  and  genuine  piety  founded  on 
a  firm  and  influential  belief  in  the  truths 
of  Christianity.   Mr.  Trye  died  in  1811. 

Dr.  Cheyne's  name  Is  more  widely 
known  in  medical  literature,  which  ho 
enriched  by  many  productions,  between 
the  years  1702  and  1742,  in  whioh  year 
he  died.  His  pen  did  also  some  service 
in  the  cause  of  religion.  "  In  a  sketch, 
of  his  character  that  appeared  in  one  of 
the  papers  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
is  called  '  a  learned  physician,  a. sound 
Christian,  a  deep  scholar,  and  a  warm 
friend;'  and  it  was  said  'that  those 
who  best  knew  him,  most  loved  him.'" 
"Dr.  Cheyne  followed  the  business  of 
his  profession  with  great  .diligence  and 
attention,  dividing  his  time  between 
London  and  Bath  — a  mode  of  practice, 
we  may  observe,  not  so  likely  to  prosper 
in  the  present  day,  even  under  the  ad- 
vantages of  railroad  travelling. 

Dr.  Burder's  reputation,  though  partly 
founded  on  his  professional  attainments, 
is  mainly  based  'on  his  religious  cha- 
racter. He  practised  several  years  in 
London;  but  the  feebleness  of  his  health, 
which  forbade  his  so  prosecuting  the 
practice  of  medicine  as  to  rise  to  emi- 
nence therein,  at  last  compelled  him  to 
relinquish  its  parsuit  entirely.  Dr. 
Binder  died  in  1843.  His  writings 
were  not  numerous,  but  excellent  in 
taeir  way;  he  is  more  especially  and 
usefully  known  as  the  author  of"  Letters 
from  a  Senior  to  a  Junior  Physician," 
which  have  also  been  republished  by 
Dr.  Greenhill. 

Of  Sir  James  Stonhouse  it  is  recorded 
that  he  was  a  successful  practitioner  at 
Northampton,  and  the  intimate  friend 
of  Doddridge  and  Hervey ;  and  that  he 
relinquished  practice  and  took  Holy 
Orders.. 

However  different  the  intellectual 
endowments'  and  professional'  attain- 
ments of  these  several  individual*  may 
have  bqen,„they,  all  possessed,  the 
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"one  thing  needful."  Although  their 
biographies  afford  tft  hot  Tittle  of 
strictly  medical  interest  to  transfer  to 
our  pages,  yet  the  records  of  their  lives, 
■and  of  the  gradual  development  of  their 
Christian  character,  as  contained  in 
these  volumes, -will  furnish  the  best  of 
lessons  to  those  who  may  peruse  them. 
Their  histories  are  truly  "^philosophy 
teaching  by  example"— and 'examples 
indeed,  teaching  true  philosophy. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  biogra- 
phies which  deserves  especial  notice — 
namely,  the  copious  annotations  by  the 
editor :  these  supply  much  valuable  in- 
formation, respecting  many  persons  and 
events,  whioh  could  only  have  been  ob- 
tained by  laborious  research  and  exten- 
sive wudition. 

We  may  notice  also  that  no  small 
share  of  interest  which  each  of  the  vo- 
lumes before  us  possesses,  is  derived 
from  "the  correspondence  with  indrvi- . 
duals  eminent  for  religious  and  medical 
attainments,  which  is  contained  therein. 

We  might  draw  many  contrasts  in  fa- 
vour of  the  unobtrusive  goodness  of  such 
men  as  Trye,  Cheyne,  Burder,  and 
Stonhouse,  when  compared  with  more 
extended  reputations,  solely  profes- 
sional;—we  might,  for  example,  set 
against  these  instances  many  of  greater 
celebrity,— but  we  content  ourselves 
with  one  parallel,  and  submit  to  our 
readers  to  select  between  goodness  and 
mere  greatness. 

Our.  continental  brethren  'have  re- 
cently, with  their  wonted  pomp  and 
ceremony,  inaugurated  a  statue  to  the 
memory  of  Larrey,  in  the  Military  Hos- 
pital of  Val-de-Gr&ce,  Paris.  To  grace 
the  ceremony,  a  number  of  cripples 
who  had  been  operated  upon  by  Larrey 
on  the  field  of  battle  'were  ranged  at 
the  base  of  the  statue ;  with  these  stood 
the  remains  of  "  la  prande  armie," 
dressed  in  their  historical  costumes;  and 
among  them,  flie  nephew  of  "the 
Emperor,"  who,  as  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  attended  in  its  name 
to  do  honour  to  departed  surgical  skill. 
All  the  learned,  civil,  and  political  insti- 
tutions of  Paris  sent  their  representa- 
tives, to  add  dignity  to  the  ceremony. 
Eloquent  laudatory  orations  were 
delivered  in  praise  of  Larrey  *nd  of 
French  surgery.  The  skill,  the  courage, 
and  the  perseverance,  and  all  the  moral 
qualities  of  the  deceased,  were 
huided  to  the  skies.-^-but  of  the  highest 
of  all  praise,  that  ha  was  an  eminent 


Christian,  we  are  not  informed  by  his 
eulogists:  perhaps  this  was  not  regarded 
as  being  a  qualification  necessary  for 
the  erection  of  a  statue  at  Val-de- 
G*6ce. 

Bdme  of  our  brethren  on  this  «ide  the 
Channel  seem  disposed  te  regard  such 
posthumous  honours  as  gveatiy  ■envia- 
ble. If  we  may  judge  from  the  fre- 
quency with  whioh  we  meet  with  the 
discussion  of  the  topic  in  periodicals, 
the  public  award  of  honours  to- members 
of  the  medical  profession  is  one  whioh 
seams  desirable  to  many,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  which  occupies  much  of  their 
attention.  It  should  .not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  our  mission  is  to  the 
homes  of  our  neighbours ;  our  instru- 
ments are  kindness,  skill,  and  attention, 
and  we  doubt  if  these  be  compatible 
with  the  introduction  of  the  elements 
of  ambition  as  an  inducement  to  the 
performance  of  our  duties. 

We  are  disposed  to  regard  it  asa  higher 
honour  to  the  profession,  to  be  ranked 
among  the  "good,"  than  among  the 
merely  "  great:"  we  doubt  not  Chat  the 
majority  of  our.  readers  will  concur  in 
this  opinion. 

Some  more  of  these  biographies 
are  promised,  which  we  shall  gladly 
welcome.  Each  sketch  "forms  part 
of  <a  aeries  of  Christian  medical  bio- 
graphies whioh  it  is  proposed  to  pub- 
lish, of  those  physicians  who  have 
been  most  eminent  for  their  piety,  in 
whatever  age  and  country  they  may 
have  laved;"  and  it  is  to  spread  the 
influence  of  their  good  example  that  we 
would  urge  upon  our  readers  to  possess 
themselves  of  these  volumes. 


Medical  Portraits.  Drawn  by  J.  H. 
Maocikb,  and  printed  by  Hanhart. 
18&0. 

We  have  now  before  us,  of  the  series 
of  medical  portraits  of  which  we  have 
already  been  able  to  speak  in  high 
terms  of  approbation,  lithographic  like- 
nesses of  Mr.  F.  C.  Skey  and  Professor 
Paget,  of  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital; 
of  Mr.  Hancock  and  Mr.  Avery,  sur- 
geons of  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital ; 
of  Mr.  James  Ranald  Martin,  Presi- 
dency Surgeon,  and  Surgeon  to  the 
Body  Guard  of  the  Governor  General  of 
India— Author,  in  conjunction  with  the 
late  Dr.  Johnson,  of  a  Treatise  on  the 
Diseases  of  Tropical  Climates;  and 
lastly,  of  the  late  Sir  WUHam  JSMs,  of 
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Hanwell.  Of  these  six  portraits,  five 
are  marked  by  the  hctra  of  a  master. 
We  have  never  seen  the  lithographic 
crayon  applied  to  portraiture  with  such  ^ 
success  as  "by  Mr.  J.  H.  'Maguire.  His 
drawings  are  clear,  -the  position  varied, 
-and,  while  the  greatest  pains  have  been 
bestowed  on  the  features,  the  details  of 
the  dress  are  accurately  and  oareftflly 
given.  The  portrait  of  Professor  'Paget 
is  an  admirable  tikenetB,  end  »  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  lithographic  art. 
The  portrait  of  the  late  Sir  William 
Ellis  is  evidently  by  a  deferent  hand, 
and  in  a  different  style.  We  recom- 
mend this  serial  collection  to  all  who 
wish  to  have  a  real  gallery  of  medical 
portraits. 


3?rocteting*  of  £ocicti<*. 

ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES,  BASIS. 
September  SO,  1«0. 


On  the  General  Diffaeion  •/  lotUne— 
GMiire—Retearche*  en  the  Constitution 
of  certain  Water*. 

M.  Chattn,  who  has  been  for  'some  thne 
past  engaged  with  investigations  on  the 
existence  of  iodine  in  cresses  and  other/re*ft 
water  vegetables,  has  presented  another 
long  communication  to  the  Academy, having 
for  itB  object  to  show  the  general  diffusion 
of  iodine  throughout  various  departmente 
of  nature,  and  especially  in  fresh  water  and 
the  plants  which  vegetate  therein.  M. 
Chatin  has  ascertained  the  presence  df 
iodine  in  aquatic  plants,  not  only  of  Eu- 
ropean growth,  but  in  those  of  Asia,  Africa, 
America,  and  New  Holland,  shewing  the1 
general  diffusion  of  this  body  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  He  also  finds  that  the  asheb 
of  vegetables  which  grow  out  of  contact 
with  water  do  not  contain  iodine.  Hence 
M.  Chatin  derives  the  inference,  'that  the  [ 
state  of  the  globe  at  different  epoch  mafr 
be  deduced  from  an  analysis  of  the  ashes  of . 
the  vegetables  then  produced.  Thus,  for 
instance,  coal  rich  in  iodine  would  be  the 
produce  of  vegetables  which  flourished 
whilst  the  waters  covered  the  surface  df', 
the  earth :  anthracite,  containing  a  less  pro- 
portion of  iodine  than  coal,  would  show  that 
its  formation  was  derived  from  an  admix- 
ture of  terrestrial  plants  with  the  .great, 
cryptogamous.  plants  of  the  coal  formation, 
and!  therefore  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the 
appearing  of  the  dry  land ;  whilst  the  lig- 
nites, which  contain  little  or  no  iodine,  in- 
dicate their  formation  to  have  occurred 


during  (he  present  condition  of  our  globe. 
Iodine  reappears  hi  the  ashes  of  peat,  the 
modern  detritus  of  'the  stunted  vegetation 
of  our  marshes  and  bogs.  Graphite,  from 
the  large  proportion  of  iodine  which  it  can- 
tains,  would  appear  to  claim  a  place  amongst 
the  productions  of  an  organic -and  aqueous 
origin,  representing  the  vegetation  of  a 
period  long  anterior  to  the  coal  formation, 
and  probably  the  first  which  appeared  On 
the  surface  of  ihe  earth  after  it  had  become 
cooled. 

The  animal*  which  live  in  fresh  water 
were  found  by  M.  Chatin  to  contain  iodine, 
and  in  larger  proportion  than  the  plants 
grown  under  the  same  circumstances.  M. 
Chatin  is  of  opinion  that  the  richness  of 
waters  m  iodine  may  be  correctly  deduced 
from  the  amount  of  iron -they  contain:  so 
that  the  waters  to  which  we  apply  the  term 
ferruginous  may  also  be  called  iodurettod 
waters.  TUe  wut  era  of  volcanic  'formation b 
appear  from  AF.  I'liatin's  researches  to  con- 
tain more  'iodine  than  the  sedimentary 
strata.  The  waters  containing  much  lime 
and  magnesia  salts  usually  show  but  slight 
traces  of  iodine.  The  usual  form  of  the 
appearance  of  iron  in  these  waters  is  that 
of  iodide  of  iron. 

Iodine  exists  also  in  some  terrestrial 
plants  and  animals,  especially  in  plants  fre- 
quently watered.  Tlie  salts  of  soda,  potash, 
and  magnesia,  as  ordinarily  met  with  in 
commerce,  almost  always  contain  appre- 
ciable quantities  of  iodine.  Fermented 
liquors  are  found  by  M.  Chatinto  contain 
iodine,  but  in  le«s  proportion  than  the  mean 
of  fresh  waters.  Wines  also  contain  iodine, 
varying  in  quantity  according  to  the  variable 
nature  of  the  »oii  producing  them.  Milk 
is  richer  in  iodmo  than  wine,  and  asses' 
milk  contains  more  than  the  milk  of  the 
-cow.  The  quantity  of  iodine  appears  to  be 
in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  abundance 
of  that  secretion.  Eggs  are  extremely  rich 
in  iodine.  A  hen's  egg  'of  the  weight  of 
2$  ounces  contains  more  iodine  than  a 
quart  of  milk,  or  than  two  quarts  of  wine 
or  good  water. 

Iodine  ex  ists  also,  according  to  M.  Chatin , 
in  arable  soil,  in  sulphur,  the  ores  of  iron 
in  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  in  sulphoret 
of  mercury.  >f.  Chatin  considers  it  very 
probable  that  the  want  of  iodine,  or -its  ex- 
istence in  too  we  all  a  proportion  in  the 
waters  employed  in  different  countries  for 
domestic  purposes,  is  the  principal  cause  of 
gfiitre,  and  recommends  the  employment 
in  cases  of  tin-  affection  of  such  diet  as  is 
found  to  contain  a  somewhat  large. propor- 
tion of  iodine. 

As  •somewhat  in  connection  with  the 
above,  we  may  mention  some  recent  re- 
searches of  M  .  Maiimene"  on  the  water  of 
Bheims.  M.  Maomene-  state,  that  he  i» 
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unable  to  find  the  least  trace  of  magnesia 
either  in  -the  waters  op  in  the  toil  i  md 
to  this  want  of  magiwaia  m  the  utter  be 
attribute*  the  almost  univdmsA  pretakaiee' 
of  the  goitre  in,  that  city,  then* ,  being-but' 
few  fenulies  in.  which  one  o*  more  persons 
are  to  be  found  exempt  from  this  ajftction. 

In  hie  investigation*  on  those  raters, 
M.  Manmene"  notions  ft  fret  Bomewhat  op- 
posed to  preconceived  opinions  i  it  is,  that 
water  containing  sulphate  of :  liwd/is  not 
always  decomposed  by  soap.  Hi*  experi- 
xoents  go  to  prove  that  all  the  salts  of  ume, 
without  exoeptiom  rosy  exist  in  somewhat 
considerable  proportion  in.  water  .which 
does  not-  contain  other  salts,  without  pro- 
ducing a  deposit  on  the  addition  of  soap :, 
the  niaiinnun  limit  he  finds  to  be  about 
10  grains  of  sulphate  of  lime,  61  grains  ofi 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  10  grams  of  nitrate, 
of  lime,  eaoh,  i»  one  quart  of  water.  Car- 
bonate of  lime  would  at  first  sight  appear 
•  to  prove  aft  exception  but  the  addition  ofi 
soap  produces  only  «n  opacity  up  to  a  eer-i 
tain  limit,  beyond  which  n  deposit  takes, 
place.  M.  Maumene  considers  that>  the 
insoluble  carbonates  do  not  exist  in  water 
in  the  state  of  bicarbonate*,  as  has  generally 
been  supposed.  If  the  carbonic  said  uv 
fluences  the  solubility  of  these  carbonates, 
it  is  not»  he  considers  by  reason  of  any 
chemical  action,  but  simply  m  virtue  of  a 
dissolving  force  Carbonic  acid  is  not  the 
sole  agent  in  the  solution  of  the  carbonates  j 
there  are  certain  salts  which  have  the  power 
of  destroying  this  insolubility.  Hence  he 
concludes  that  in  natural  waters  the  car- 
bonates are  dissolved  partly  by  the  action 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  partly  by  the  action 
of  other  saline'  substances. 


yOISOHIHGf  WITH  OUXiGAJCABA.    BY  DE. 
ELAETaCHKE. 

A  man,  40  years  of  age,  who  was  using  de- 
coction of  dulcamara-stalks  for  a  cough, 
took,  one  forenoon,  from  three  to  four 
quarts  prepared  from  a  peck  of  the  stalks. 
In  the  evening  he  was  suddenly  seised  with 
numbness  in  his  limbs,  and  pains  in  the 
knees  and  elbows,  dryness  of  the  throat, 
and  paralysis  of  the  tongue.  These  symp- 
toms increased  so  much  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  hours,  that  he  could  scarcely 
move  either  his  limbs  or  tongue.  The 
head  remained  unaffected,  consciousness 
unimpaired,  the  pulse  quiet,  but  small  and 
rather  hard,  breathing  regular,  ,  the  skin 
cool ;  there  wss  neither  nausea  nor  vomit- 
ing. Prom  the  time  which  had  elapsed 
since  taking  the  decoction,  the  administra- 
tion of  emetics  was  contra-indicated  re- 
course was  therefore  had  to  J*tunulant4 
Camphor  was  given  freely,  and  the  symp- 
toms gradually  difittppcared,  -r  Ca$per'\ 
Wochntthrift.  j 

J 


'ftttpftal  sntj  fcftrnt(tn>  airport*, 

ST. IS ATtTHOilipinWS;  HOSPITAL. 
WecrtxUuf  a  Porto*  of  Me  V*  Otki$~~ 

JlKXS  -  Rs.a»Wj  •  tet.-  IS;  ah  apparcntfry 
healthy  lad,  fett  do  Wn  Starrs  a  year  ago  (Md 
hMM  Ms  toft;  hash'-  Thr  injury  was  fol- 
lowed by  BWwHihg'  and  severe  pan,  and 
'subsequently' by  a  discharge  of  master,  hi 
which  a  -few  small  pieces  of  dead  bone 
•  Were  disnsvered.'  1  *■ 

Jfdy  26th,  I860,  admitted  under  Mr. 
Stawiey.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  heel 
and  malleoli  is  swelled,  and  there  is  very 
tittle  motion  rn  the  ankle-joint.  There  ere 
torn  fistulous  openings  in  tfto  (fcnV,  on  the 
eater 1  side  of  the  os -fields;  and  through 
one  of  riiesa,- '■  behind  and  below' the  outer 
malleolus;  dead  bone  «aa  be  plainly  felt 
with'  the  probe,  in  a  sitttatton  that  inay 
teadfly  be  approached.  1  Art  Cperstidn  fbr 
its  removal  was  therefore  proposed;  and 
"performed  in  tke'mUowing  way,'  on'-'Satur* 
day,  Aug.  lWbv  ■  >'■•■■  '   

When  she  patient  had  inhakd  sufficient 
ohloreform  to  be  intoinsiMe 1  to  pain,  "Mr. 
Stanley  made  a  Semilunar  Incision  along 
the  outer  margin  of  the-eakis  and  insertion 
of  the  tendo-achiffis,  and  reflected  the  in- 
teguments, which  formed  a  thick  flap,  from, 
the  outer  surface  of  tbn  calois,  and  exposed 
a  loose  piece  of  dead  bone,  about  the  ska 
of  a  nutmeg,  occupying  a  cup-shaped  ca- 
vity, with  a  highly  vascular  nhihg,  in  the 
outer  wall  of  the  ceMs.  The  cavity  which 
lodged  it  was  so  superficial,  that  the  dead 
bone  was  removed  without  further  cutting ; 
and  when  the  in  teguments  .  were  replaced, 
very  little  injury  appeared  to  have  been 
inflicted  on  the  neighbouring  parts  by  the 
operation. 

Sept.  5th. — The  wound  is  healed,  and  all 
tiie  smuses  also,  except  one,  which  is  heal- 
ing. The  swelling  is  diminished,  and  the 
foot  promises  to  be  nearly  as  serviceable  as 
the  other. 

Necrotit  and  Removal  of  the  frit  emt 
second  Metatarsal  Monti. 

Sarah  Jackson,  m  t .  36,  a  pals  and  thin 
woman  from  the  country,  in  the  habit  of 
working  hard,  states  that  seven  months 
ago  her  right  foot  became  painful,  swelled 
en  its  inner  aide,  gathered,  and -was  lanced 
by  a  surgeon.  The  wound' did  not  heal, 
and  the  pahs  oontinned ;  and,  to  avoid 
pxeatusfl ; cm . the  part; -she. contrasted  the 
habit  af  wasting/ on  the  outer  margin  of 
the  foot. 

•   Jury  :  36th,  1860,  admitted'  tod*  Mr. 
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Stanley.   The  soh»  of  ,the  foot  could  uojfc  be 
placed  flat  on  the  ground,  the  inner  ride 
being  raised  and  fixed  in  the  position  of  an 
ordinary  talipes  varus.    There  was  a  wound 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  over  the  first 
metatarsal  bone,  through  which  dead  bone 
was  felt.    In  the  beginning  of  August  Mr. 
Stanley  enlarged  the  wound,  and  attracted 
nearly  the  half  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone, 
which  was  dead,  and  detached  from  the 
surrounding  tissues ;  and,  on  introducing 
his  finger,  discovered  that  the  remainder  of 
this,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  second 
metatarsal  bone,  was  dead,  and  that  each 
bone  was  broken  in  two  about  its  centre ; 
and,  as  is  usual  in  necrosis  of  the  metatar- 
sus, there  was  no  attempt  on  the  part  of 
nature  to  form  new  bone.    As  separation 
of  the  dead  bone  without  surgical  interfe- 
rence would,  in  this  ease,  be  a  Terr  long 
and  tedious  process,  which  the  weak  state 
of  the  patient  could  ill  afford,  Mr.  Stanley 
advised  its  removal,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
phalanges,  which  could  be  of  no  use  if 
allowed  to  remain  without  their  metatarsal 
■  bones. 

...  Aug.  10th. — The  operation  was  per- 
formed while  the  patient  was  under  the 
influence  of  chtosoibrm.  Ths  necrosia  had 
net  extended  beyond  the  t  wo  inner  meta- 
tarsal bones  j  these  were  removed,  together 
with  their  phalanges,  and  the  integuments 
were  brought  together  by  sutures. 
x  Sept.  6th.— The  patient's  health  has  im 
proved  since  the  operation,  the  wound  ia 
nearly  healed,  and  the  cicatrix  is  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  foot,  where  it  will  be 
fee  from  pressure.  The  varus  of  course 
remains,  and  probably  will  not  be  detri- 
mental to  a  foot  which  possesses  its  three 
outer  toes  only,  . 

Necroeie  and  Reproduction  of  the  Clavicle, 

Caroline  Gurney,  est.  16,  states  that  about 
three  months  ago  she  was  much  fatigued 
;  by  carrying  a  child  on  the  left  arm ;  that 
she  subsequently  discovered  a  swelling,  and 
experienced  a  gesst  deal  of  pain,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  left  clavicle,  and  was 
quite  unable  to  move  the  arm  on  that  aide. 

Sept.  28th,  1847,  admitted  under  Mr. 
Lloyd.  There  is  swelling  and  fluctuation 
over  the  centre  of  the  clavicle.  On  press- 
ing the  bone  a  crepitus  may  be  felt.  The 
asm  is  powerless.  Some  leeches  and  a  cold 
lotion  were  applied,  and  the  arm  was  ban- 
daged to  her  side. 

During  her  stay  in  the  hospital  she  was 
attacked  with  erysipelas  of  such  a  severe 
nature,  that  at  one  time  bar  life  Was  de- 
spaired of.  The  swelling  over  the  clavicle 
was  opened,  and  pus  was  discharged  from 
the  wound. 

Deo.  6th.— The  erysipelas  ha*  left  her  in 
a  very  weak  and  emaciated  condition,  from 


which  she  is  slowly  recovering.  Pus  is 
still  discharged  from  an  opening  over  the 
clavicle,  and  the  bone  is  not  yet  united. 

Feb,  6th,  1848.— She  is  now  regaining 
strength  rapidly,  and  has  recovered  partial 
use  of  the  arm.  The  clavicle  is  united,  but 
tender  on  pressure,  and  surrounded  by 
hardness  and  thickening  of  the  adjacent 
parts.— Discharged. 

In  May,  1860,  she  came  to  the  hospital 
to  show  a  piece  of  bone  that  she  had  her- 
self extracted  from  her  shoulder.  She 
stated  that  the  end  of  it  projected  through 
the  skin,  and,  being  loose,  she  took  hold  of 
it,  and  drew  out  what  proved  to  be  the 
clavicle,  nearly  entire,  wanting  only  its  two 
articular  extremities.  It  is  smooth  and 
white  on  its  surface,  and  has  a  large  canal 
through  He  centre,  caused  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  its  cancellous  structure.  A  new 
clavicle  had  been  formed,  and  appeared  to 
answer  every  purpose  remarkably  well ; 
its  surface  was  rather  irregular,  and  adhe- 
rent to  the  skin  at  different  places.  She 
had  very  good  use  in  the  arm,  and  was 
able  to  work  as  a  domestic  servant. 

The  spot  where  the  bone  originally  gave 
way  must  have  been  near  one  of  its  extre- 
mities, as  there  was  no  fracture  in  the  ne- 
crosed portion  now  produced.  And  at  the 
time  she  left  the  hospital  the  dead  clavicle 
must  have  been  inclosed  in  a  sheath  of  new 
bone  strong  enough  to  allow  partial  use  of 
the  arm,  and  to  give  the  clavicle  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  united  as  well  as  was 
expected  after  such  a  severe  attack  of  ery- 
sipelas. 

RxcUion  of  on  Epithelial  Conner  /rem  the 
fewest  Petri  of  the  Beck. 

Jane  Collins,  est.  59,  states  that  a  year 
ago  she  experienced  a  painful  sensation  at 
the  lower  part  of  her  back,  and  discovered 
a  small  tumor  in  this  situation.  It  has  in- 
creased in  size,  and  has  frequently  been 
very  painful,  especially  on  slight  irritation 
or  pressure  from  her  dress,  during  the  last 
six  months. 

Aug.  28th,  1860,  admitted  under  Mr. 
Paget.  A  circular  subcutaneous  tumor, 
about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  of  a  dull  grey 
or  nearly  black  appearance,  prominent  and 
elastic  in  the  centre,  but  firm  and  extended 
in  the  base,  moving  readily  in  the  subjacent 
fat,  but  adherent  to  the  skin  covering  it, 
which  is  thin,  was  situated  nearly  in  the 
middle  line  of  the  back,  over  the  sacrum. 
As  It  had  somewhat  the  appearance  of  me- 
lanosis, the  patient  was  asked  whether  she 
had  previously  noticed  any  mole  or  spot  in 
the  skin— so  frequently  the  seat  of  these 
tumors— in  tins  situation.  Of  this,  how- 
ever, she  had  no  knowledge.  Its  excision 
was  deemed  advisable,  and  was  readily  con- 
sented to  by  the  patient. 
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Ana  fllsii  —  13dorefnra».  was.,  idpinir 
sh«<  and' JAY,  -Paget  nemoMed  the  tiunur,, 
with  a  portion.  o£  the  duo.  Mid  aubceiar 
nfioua  fl±  in.  which  it  wac  <*nbedd*d.  The 
edges  of  the  wound  weri:briKi#^  together; 
1%  atajwof  piiatar.  . 

Oil.  wanning  the  tumor,,  -\lr.  Fagot, 
pronounced  it  to  be  a  spit  cancerous 
growth  of  an  epithelial  nature*  .Its  dark 
colour  was  confined  to  it*  ^uperuejal  aqr- 
Seek. 

Sept.  6th. — Ilis.  wound  i»i  amnulating, 
and  the  patient  ia  going  ini  wvfl. 


JBW  i-EPAHAICa  FOB  t  H  vi  l  (  Blfc  »ff  1KB. 

oreaaioB.  bx.tua>  mat  tun.. 

f&B}— -If  you  consider  tde  t.rdermen- 
tfoned  description  of  a  newly-h.  rented  ap- 
paratus- for  the  cure  of  flwrurci  of  the 
inferior  extremities  to  be  worth*  of  a  place 
in  your  excellent  journal.  1  -hall' feel  obliged 
by  your  inserting  it  in  an  early  rnjnber. 
A  have  the  honour  to  h*\  *ir. 
Your  obedient  servant. 

J.  Wbib  D.  Bbw.v.  3f.H.S:CJB. 
House  Surgeon  and  Junior  UtmonatTstor 
of  Anatomf,  1-otuk.H  Hospitals 

There  are  few  things  in  surgerr,  accord- 
ing to  my  experience,  more  difficult  to 
aoeomphsh  than  the  cure  of  an  oblique 
fracture  of  the  femur  without  deformity  of 


,th»  hmbj-,,  because,  feus  sarong,  muscle*  of, 
the  thigh,QJH»  tract  sowerfuUy^, and  draw  the- 
in&iw:  portion,  of  the  brejfcen,  bone  up- . 
fwaeda,  which,  nsoasaarily  causes  a  shortenr 
jng,  of  the  limb  j,  snd>,  as  compound  and', 
comnjimutejl  fsmfcures.ojf  the  thigU  are  also. 
,rar$  difBcnlt  to  manage,  &  groat  many  inge- 
nious mechanical  contrivances  have  been, 
used,  with  the  view  of  overcoming  the  power 
of  the.  muscles,  and  of  keeping  the  frac- 
tured ends,  of  the  bone  in  apposition.  Still,, 
as  hut  few  esses  of.  fractured  thigh-bones^, 
when  consnlidation.  has  taken,  place,  aro. 
free  from  same  kind  of  deformity,  I  hare, 
after  bestowing  considerable  attention  on 
the  subject,  invented  an  apparatus  by  means 
of  which  I  think  that  surgeons  will  succeed 
with. more  ease  to  themselves,  and  with  a 
greater  certainty  of  curing  all  kinds  of' 
fractures  of  the  thigh  without  deformity^ 
than  by  any  of  the.  other  plans  of.  treatment 
usually  Lao  recourse  to. 

In  describing  this  new  apparatus,  I  shall, , 
as  I  proceed,  refer  to  the  accompanying 
drawings  of  it,  which  will  enable  me  more 
clearly  to  explain  its  principle  and  mode  of 
action.  It  ia  made  of  thin  abort  iron, 
farmed  into  the  shape  of  the  limb,  and  ex- 
tends from  near  the  axilla  down  to  the  sole 
of  tie  foot  (see  drawing.  l,,fig..  11).  The 
part  that  embraces,  the  leg  consists  of  two 
portions  which  slide  upon  each  otbe»  (fie. 
2 ;  see  back  view,,2  2),  and  are  firmly  fixed 
underneath  by  means  of  screws.  The  lower 
part  has  a  foot-piece  attached  to  it  j  and  at 
the- place  where  the  heel;  is  to  rest,  a  piece 
is  taken,  out  so  as  to  prevent  undue  pres- 
sure on  that  part  (fig.  3).  The  upper  part 
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•of  the  leg-pieee  eBdetr  ftpon  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  thigh-piece,  and  is  fixed  under- 
neath by  means  of  screws,  lie  tipper  part 
of  the  thigh-piece  is  attached  to  the  hip 
portion  by  two  hinges,  One  open  the  enter 
side,  the  other  npon  the  inner  (vide 'fig.  ft  5). 
The  hip-piece,  which  is  attached  to  the 
thigh  portion  by  means  of  these  hinges,  ex- 
"tends  by  a  narrow  projecting  part  half  way 
trp  the  side  (fig.  7),  into  which  another 
part  that  is  made  to  draw  up  towards  the 
axilla  slides ;  the  hip-piece  expands  vary 
much  just  above  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and 
passes  over  towards  the  opposite  hip,  in 
order  to  support  the  sacrum  behind;  and 
from  this  pomt  down  to  the  joint  it  gra- 
dually slopes  in,  so  as  to  leave  the  perimeum 
free  (fig.  6). 

This  apparatus,  as  has  been  shown,  con- 
sists of  four  distinct  portions ;  two  for  the 
leg ;  one  for  the  thigh,  the  upper  portion 
of  which,  or  hip-piece,  covers  and  adapts 
itself  to  the  formation  of  the  hip  and  hip- 
joint,  so  that  by  means  of  the  slides  the 
apparatus  can  be  lengthened  or  shortened, 
according  to  the  length  of  the  patient's 
Kmb.  The  upper  and  outer  side  of  the 
hip-piece  that  extends  upwards  receives  the 
fourth  piece,  which  is  fixed  in  its  slide  by 
means  of  a  screw,  bo  that  this  part  of  the 
apparatus  can  also  he  lengthened  or  short- 
ened according  to  circumstances.  At  the 
upper  part  of  the  fourth  piece  there  are  two 
openings  through  which  a  pieoe  of  webbing 
is  passed  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  this  part 
of  the  apparatus  to  the  chest  (fig.  9) .;  and 
this  strap  is  kept  in  ite  place  by  two  pieces 
of  tape  which  cross  each  other,  being  fas* 
tened  before  and  behind.  Immediately 
below  the  above-mentioned  openings  there 
are  two  others  through  which  pass  the 
ends  of  the  perineal  band,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  counter  extension  (fig.  10).  At 
a  short  distance  lower  stQl  are  two  more 
openings,  one  opposite  the  other,  through 
which  a  band  is  passed  to  fix  the  pelvis  to 
the  apparatus  (fig.  11).  Immediately  below 
the  hip-joint  are  two  other  openings,  one 
on  each  sole,  through  which  a  strap  is 
passed  to  fix  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh 
(fig.  12).  Above  and  below  the  knee^oint 
are  two  more  openings,  opposite  each  other, 
through  which  straps  are  passed  to  fix  the 
limb  above  and  below  the  knee  (figs.  13 
and  14) :  and  at  the  ankle-joint  and  upper 
part  of  the  foot-piece  are  other  openings  of 
a  similar  description,  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  the  ankle  and  toes  (figs.  15  and  16). 

Before  applying  the  apparatus,  a  soft 
cushion,  wet  padded  with  wool*  of- the  size 
and  shape  of  the  apparatus,  hut  rather 
broader,  is  placed  in  i\  «t  an  air  cushion 
of  shada?  shape  and  size.  As  soon  as  one 
or  other  of  the  above  cushions  bar  keen 
properly  adjusted,  the  limb  is  to  be  put 


into  the  apparatus,  and  a  two-headed  rouer 
applied  round  the  ankle,  wbabh  must  first 
be  defended  by  leather  strapping  and  wool-: 
the  perineal  band  is  then  to  be  tightened, 
and  securely  fixed,  and  extension  of  the 
limb  made,  by  drawing  the  leg  down,  and 
fixing  the  foot,  by  means  of  the  roDar,  to  a 
projecting  handle  attached  to  the  fboO- 
piece,  which  firmly  fixes  the  whole  kmb. 
After  this  has  been  done,  should  one  end 
of  the  bone  rise  above  the  other,  and  the 
broken*  limb  be  found  to  be  shorter  than 
the  sound  one,  all  that  is  required  to  be 
done  is  to  loosen  the  joints  of  the  appa- 
ratus, by  turning  the  screws  that  fix  them, 
and  gradually  lengthen  them  until  the 
limb  has  been .  sufficiently  elongated,  when 
they  are  again  to  be  fixed  by  the  screws. 
The  transverse  straps  above  described  are 
next  to  be  brought  round  the  limb  and 
firmly  fixed,  which  will  necessarily  keep  the 
broken  ends  of  the  bone  in  apposition;— 
indeed,  I  think  it  must  be  evident,  after 
this  apparatus  has  been  properly  applied, 
that  displacement  can  hardly  take  place- 
because  the  limb  will  he  upon,  and  be 
supported  by.  a  smooth  surface  throughout 
its  whole  length,  from  the  crest  of  the  ilium 
to  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The  action  of  the 
strong  musclea  situated  on  the  back  part  of 
the  hip-joint,  the  extensor  muscles  of  the 
thigh,  the  flexors  of  the  leg,  and  the  exten- 
sors of  the  foot,  will  be  overcome,  and  can 
hardly,  I  think,  displace  the  ends  of  the 
broken  bone  -.  and  if  pressure  be  found  to 
be  required  at  any  particular  point  on  the 
anterior  part,  of  the  thigh,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  having  recourse  to'any  kind  of 
bandage  ;  all  that  is  requisite  to  be  done  is 
to  loosen  the  belt  that  is  placed  above  the 
knee,  and  the  one  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh ;  then  to  place  over  the  point  where 
the  pressure  is  required  as  many  Wei 
padded  altort  splints  (drawing  2)  as  may 
be  necessary  to  support  the  part,  and  to 
fix  them  by  again  drawing  the  above-named 
straps  tight;  and,  as  it  is  not  necessary 
while  doing  this  to  move  the  apparatus,  or 
in  any  way  to  alter  the  position  of  the 
patient,  the  fractured  part  of  the  bone  can 
at  all  times  be  examined  without  the 
slightest  inconvenience,  which  is  a  great 
advantage. 

Another  important  point  connected  with 
this  apparatus  is,  that  the  patient  can  raise 
himself  up  a  little  in  his  bed ;  for,  ss  bis 
body  is  fixed  to  the  portion  above  the  joint 
of  the  apparatus,  he  is  enabled  toffies  it  at 
this  joint,  and  stall  there  will  be  kept  up 
sufficient  extension,  counter  extension,  and 
also  pressure  on  the  muscles  of  the  hip 
behind,  g>  present  the  broken  ends  of  the 
-bene  from  Wwff  cTisplaced^  whereas,  where 
Hints  are*  Used,  however  skil- 
fully they  may  be  managed,  the  efforts  of 
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the  patient -to  raise  harfself  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  estffog,,drw4rihft,  Ac-  too.  frttpnlntljf 
cans*'  displsnsmaa*  «t  jfaeth  span**,  and 
bone,  In  esses  -wWfri  the  fracture'  has 
teken.place  high  Up,*nd  Aha  nppetr  -portion 
of  the  bone  i»  diaplaoed.by  the  airtion  of 
the  psoas  end  Uiaeiw  ax*!  soles,  the  lewar 
portion  must  be  brought  into  *  'line  with 
tha.upper,  which  can  easily  he.  effected  by 
nuaqg  the  under  pact  at  the  apparatus, 
winch  will  bend  at  the  bings  opposite  the 
hip-joint,  and  atill  continue  to.  kebp  up, 
fiom  behind,  a  firm  proas  tire  upon  all  the 
muscles  of  the  hip,  thigh,  and'  leg  j  and  air 
success  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the 
femur  depends  cb*a8y.  unos  being  able  to 
counteract  tie  action,  lot  the  muscles,  and 
to  keep  the  limb  unmotf**  until  after* 
eolidation  of  the  callus  has  taken  place, 
I  doubt  not,  for  the  reasons  I  have  just  as- 
signed, that  the  there  apparatus  Wffl  satis- 
factorily sccOmphsh  those  important  ob- 
jeota*  as  has  been  proved  at  this  hospital  in 
one  ▼err  severe  caso  of  oom  pound  earn  mi- 
nuted fracture  of  the  the  thigh-bone,  im 
which,  after  every  other  plan  or  treatment 
had  failed,  this  apparatus  waa  used  with 
much  greater  success  than,  could  possibly 
have  been  expected  under  the  peculiarly 
unfavourable  ciroamstaacca  of  the  case: 
and  I  cannot  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass 
without  observing  that,  in  oases  where- the 
femur  is  fractured  above,  or  at  it  s  middle, 
that  extension  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
bone  itself  may,  £  think,  be  advantageously 
made,  through  means  of  this  apparatus,  by 
passing  round  the  knee  a  rather  broad, 
firm,  well  padded  knee-band,  to  which  two 
short  straps,  with  buckles  at  their  ends, 
are  fixed,  one  on  the  outside,  the  other  on 
the  inside  of  the  joint ;  then,  by  passing 
round  the  outside  of  the  foot-piece,  below 
the  projecting  handle,  the  middle  of  a  long 
leather  strap,  the  ends  of  which,  having 
been  brought  up  close  to  the  leg  as  for  aa 
the  knee-joint,  are,  as  soon  so  the  broken 
bone  has  been  properly  placed,  to  be  pushed 
through  the  above-mentioned  buckles* 
drawn  tightly,  and  secured,  which,  I  think, 
will  cause  sufficient  extension  above  the 
knee  to  prevent  the  inferior  portion  of  the 
broken  bone  from  being  drawn  upwards  j 
and  as  soon  as  this  has  been  done,  the  leg 
and  foot  should  be  extended,  and  firmly 
fixed  in  the  apparatus,  sa  above  directed. 
I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  try- 
ing this  method  of  treatment,  and:  cannot, 
therefore,  at  present  speak  positively  am  to 
its  effects;  but  where  the  thigh-bone  is 
broken  as  high  up  as  its  middle,  it  cer- 
tainly, I  must  say,  does  appear  to  mo  to  be 
plain,  from  the  construction  of  the  appa- 
ratus, that  it  might,  in  the  manner  just  de- 
scribed, be  so  used  aa  to  render  the  risk  of 
after  displacement  of  the  ends  of  the  broken 


bowe  bat  very  small ;  beraoie  in  this  way, 
if  propeTly.  Damaged,  extension  will  neoes* 
sanly  be  made  asai-kept  up  from  the  tow**, 
end  of)  the  broken  Hone  itself-  m  a  line  with 
the  upper  portion,'  the-: leg*  and  foot  being 
at)  the  same  time  extended  and  fixed,  aa 
above  described,  by  means  of  the  bandage 
at  thcankk*  '  >:•.';.-.'-.. 

Izi  cases  Where  the  patella  is  broken 
taJensv*rseiy,'the  apparatus  now  ander  con* 
aidoration  will  be  fenand  to  be  of  great 
value ;  for,  'aa1  it  bends  at  the  hip,  the  limb, 
when  placed-  in  it,  may  be  elevated  to  the 
p*opet<  1  height, ; and,  at  tthe  satne  time,  the 
body,  by  means-  of  the  binge  at  the  hip- 
joist,  can  -be  raised'  a*  high  as  may  be 
requisite,  w-hfch,  inray  wpimon,  is  the  best 
position  inwhinh  a  patient  with  a  trans* 
versa  fractnrB  of  t be  patella  oaii  be  placed. 
13m  apparatus,  too,  may  be  used  in  frar- 
ttues  of  the  teg  i  and:IahaM  osuy  add,  that 
'it  ban  also  bbmade  ta answer  the  purpose 
of  a  double-inclined  plane  for  the  thigh  and 
lag,  by  placing! a  hhtgb  bak>w  the  knee 
w»th  a  screw  -(drawing  B)i,  through  means  of 
which,  and  the  hinge  at  the  hip,  the  leg  and 
thigh,  when  placed  hi  the  apparatus,  can 
he  bent  to,  and  kept  st^riny  angle  that  may 
he  required. 

London  Hospital,  SsptemberlQ,  185fl. 1 


i  TxaxjjKoiau.  to  ps,  oopaux.  ■ 

StE,-»-The  following  letter  will,'' I  hope; 
be  regarded  by  you  as  of  sufficient  publio 
interest  to  be  allowed  insertion  in  the) 
Mbwoai.  Gazette. 

I  find  by  the  printed  circular  that  it 
has  been  determined  to  present  Dr.  Co- 
nouy  with  a  Public  Testimonial  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  successful  efforts  to  ame- 
liorate the  condition  and  improve  the 
treatment  of  the  insane ;  and  I  doubt  not 
that  subscriptions  ample  for  the  purpose 
will  be  raised. 

The  testimonial  considered  most  appro- 
priate by  the  Committee  is  a  portrait  of 
Dr.  Conolly,  to  be  presented  to  his  family  t 
and  an  engraving  of  the  same,  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  subscribers.  It  is  on  ttria 
form  of  testimonial  I  wish  to  remark. 

The  first  object  of  a  testimonial  is  to  do 
honour  to  merit ;  and  in  many  instances 
this  object  embraces  all  that  is  required  to 
be  fulfilled.  But  in  many  instances,  also, 
there  is  another  object  to  be  held  in  view, 
to  confer  a  benefit  as  well  as  an  honour 
upon  the  meritorious  individual  or  his  fa- 
mily :  and  this  is  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  form  or  kind  of  testimonial. 

It  has  appeared  to  me  that,  on  several 
occasions,  the  Committees  authorised  to 
decide  upon  the  form  or  kind  of  testimo- 
nial have  erred,  and,  instead  of  conferring 
an  honour  and  benefit  upon  the  individual 
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pr,  his  femiiy,  hava  rather  taken  idmitap 
of  a  good  name  to  promo**  jobs  kxa£im> 
proYaraeot,  or  to  servo -some  body  of  men. 

In  the  instance  of  toe  late  Bewi  Canon 
Tate,  bia  friends  and  pupils  warn  called 
upon  to  db  honour  to  .  his  name,  by  sub. 
scribing  to  rebuild  tlic  school-house  at 
Richmond ;  which  was  indeed  to  make  ttae 
of  the  esteem  and  repute  in  whioh  the  Bev. 
Canon  was  held,  toeCseta  inn-pose  benefi- 
cial to  Richmond,  whale  hie  family,  to  whose 
benefit  the  subscriptibn  fund  should  have 
bean  appropriated,  wase  disecgafdea^  ■ 

In  the  instance  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie, 
the  subscriptions  of  his  friends  and  ad- 
mirera  wave  diverted  to  the  founding  of  a 
medal  for  the  students  at  Bt.  George's  Hos- 
pital ;  the  effect  being  to  benefit  the  medi- 
cal staff  of  the  hospital  rather  than  to 
honour  and  gratify  Sir  Benjamin,  by  pre4 
mating  to  bin  a  testimonial  to  be  handed 
down  with  his  title  as  afl  heirloom  -to  hi* 
fcnuly. 

Had  the  Be*.  Canon  Tate  bequeathed 
funds  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  school- bouse, 
©r  had  Bir  Benjamin  Brodib  given-  the 
medal  to  tho  students  erf  St.  Ceorge'e  Hos- 

rl,  the  form  and  kind  of  memo  rial  would" 
consistent ;  but  the  course  adopted 
leaves  the  impreasum  of  advantage  having 
been  taken  of  a  fair_  name  to  promote  a 
local  interest  or  gain  a  private  end. 

These  remarks  do  not  apply  to  a  por- 
traitJ  Yet  it  is  4  question  what  testano- 
nial  woakd.be  most  beneficial  and  acceptable 
to  Drl  Conolly. 

To  determine  this,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered how  arduous  has  been  the  struggle 
made  by  Dr.  ConoUy  to  effect  the  goodhe 
has  accomplished,  and  to  elevate  himself  to 
his  present  high  position :  it  should  be 
remembered,  that  the  efforts  of  hi*  profes- 
sional career  (in  common  with  the  efforts 
of  every  physician)  have  been  not  to  gain 
honour  only,  hut  to  acquire  fortune  for  the 
advancement  of  his  family  in  life,  and  the 
independence  of  himself  in  old  age.  Would 
not,  therefore,  the  presentation  of  a  purse, 
say  of  a  -thousand  guineas,  be  the  more 
fitting  and  substantial  testimonial  P  A 
portrait  ia  of  little  value;  and,  where  not 
only  the  immediate  friends  but  the  public 
are  the  subscribers,  an  engraving  is  not 
called  for,  and  will  not  be  coveted. 
,  On  the  occasion  of  Dr.  ConoUy  leaving 
Warwickshire,  his  friends  desired  to  pos- 
sess some  memorial  of  him  ;  and  a  portrait 
and  an  engraving,. a »  indicative  of  personal 
esteem,  were  quite  hi  eharacteh,  ' 

Besides,  when  I-  recollect  -the  immense 
wealth  and  the  sanied  liberality  of  'this 
country,  and  the- vast  -numbers'  who  take  a 
lively  interest  jli  Ttiia  antafotatfca*  oV  the 
condition  of  the-rasaruJ,  £•  cannot  fetrtdhiftk 
lloejprdsflutoticej.qt'  a  provdih  estward'to* 


irsugmfleant  for  the  public  to  bestow. 
There  are  many,  very  many,  who  would; 
not  subscribe  to  a  portrait,  who  would  yet 
give  liberally  to  u  mora  storting  testimony. 
T  cannot  but  think  that  tf  greater  pubhohV 
by  sireubtr  and  advisement  were  given 
to  the  subiect'of  apeeaa^arytestimomalto 
Dr.  CoaoUV,  aa-a  pubho  acknowledgment 
apfl  reward"  for  bis  foag,  sealotta,  djB  inte- 
rested, and  moat  successful  labours,  the 
appeal  would  ba  responded  to  by  wealthy 
phdanthrbpists  by  subscriptions  not  of 
single  gurasasj  but  of  fires,  tens,  twenties, 
fifties,  and  that  a  fand  would  be  raised 
worthy  of  the  object  and  of  the  public, 
i.    '    -  Yoar  obedient  servant, 

M.D.j  a  StTBSOBIBHB. 
fiathj  Sept.  M»  lata. 


THJS  OWm  Off  XJU9  AXJ>  LOJfBliO. 
Siar-It  would  ba  a  difficult  and  profit- 
less task  to  have  to  determine  the  title 
which  every  modern  writer  has  to  origi- 
nality )  but,  as  a  curious  instance  of  the 
credit  which  some  gam  for  that  which  is 
not  their  own,  I  may  quote  a  sentence -from 
Br.  Todd's  lecture  on  Cardiac  Dropsy  in 
this  week's  Gatette: — "There  is  another 
method,"  says  he,  "  of  relieving  the  anasat* 
eous  legs,  ImUly  proposed  by  Lombard  qf 
Geneva.  Instead  of  pricking  the  legs  at 
various  points  with  a  needle,  ne  advises  to 
make  a  einyle  incvion  oboes  the  inner  r*al- 
Jeo/ut,  or  in  some  other  convenient  position 
(not  too  near  a  vein  or  artery),  cutting 
through  the  skm  and  subcutaneous  tissue 
down  to  the  fascia.  The  length  of  the  in- 
cision may  be  half  an  inch  or  an  inch ;  and 
the  rapid  flow  of  water  that  these  incisions 
admit  of,  is  further  encouraged  if  the  pa- 
tient sits  on  the  side  of  the  bed  a  certain 
time  during  the  day  with  his  feet  placed  in 
a  tub;"  The  plan  of  treating  anasarca  here 
attributed  to  Lombard  is  minutely  de- 
scribed by  Head  in  his  Frecepta  Medica, 
and  illustrated  by  a  case.  He  says,  "In 
teucopMegmatta  tnrirto  in  tibia  parte  in/e- 
riore  fieri  debet  dmebue  tvper  talum  digitit 
ita  ut  vulnui  ad  celhuosam  membranam 
nee  ultra  penetret  quo  per  dies  aliquot  fre- 
quens  humor  feratur,  erus  autem  interea 
fovere  oportct  deoocto  herborum  emolli- 
entium  et  cahdanmi  adjecto  spirit  u  vinoso 
eui  addita  sit  camphors.  At  minim  tsmen 
est  queii tarn  aquoei  laticis  sic  effusi  jactu- 
ram  cum  levamine  fin-ant  internum  hydro- 
pici.  Oujus  rei  siugulare  testimonium  pro- 
fare  libet  foam  ma  generosa,  mild  cognata 
annorton  fere  quinqusginti  eorpore  ilrmo 
satis  et  robiuto  hydrope  intercut*  et  ascite 
laborabat  ita  in  munensum  tandem  ventre 
distent o  nt  decunibens  onna  tarn  grave ferre 
nrqulrct.    Cum  de  ri>a  fere 
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unicam  upturn  salntia  eamque  dubiam  in 
humoria  e  tab  emus  lone  supereese  dixi. 
Cla  autem  Btrenue  repugn&bat.  .  At  preci- 
boa  demum  amicorum  victa  cessit  itsque 
ex  vulnuiculo  in  utroque  crure  eo  tni&o 
quern  expotui  facto  profluxit  decern  con- 
tinuia  diebua  aqua  ad1  congii  menBuram 
wifnimiim  quotidie."  He  goes  on  to  say, 
that  by  tonics  and  diuretics  the  health  of 
his  patient  became  re-established,  and  that 
she  remained  well  for  fire  yean. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  treat- 
ment of  anasarca,  but  to  transfer  from 
Lombard  to  our  own  Mead,  all  the  credit 
this  method  may  deserve. 
I  am,  sir, 
Yours  respectfully, 

WnjJ-ut  Gcm,  MJD. 
Guy's  Hospital,  Sept.  31, 1850. 

yBtKT.KB  OOCTTBRIXa  BPO&AJDICAXXT  Uf 
NEW-BOSK  CHILDREN. 

■  Bra, — In  the  several  discussions  that  hare 
taken  place  regarding  contagion  in  cholera, 
the  fact  which  has  always  been  considered 
moat  decisive  upon  the  negative  side  of  the 
question  has  been  the  demonstration  of  a 
genuine  case  where  contagion  cannot  be 
traced,  or  scarcely  conceived  possible.  On 
such  occasions  the  difficulty  of  showing 
at  all  times  the  source  of  contagion  in 
other  universally  recognised  contagious  dis- 
eases is  but  rarely  adverted  to.  Let  any 
one,  however,  who  is  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject, endeavour  to  determine  the  immediate 
origin  of  all  the  exanthematous  fevers  with 
which  he  may  meet,  and  the  links  that  con- 
nect case  with  case  will  present  anything 
but  an  unbroken  chain.  My  own  expe- 
rience as  regards  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
and  small-pox,  exhibits  the  difficulties  of  the 
contagious  theory  just  as  remarkable  in 
respect  to  them  as  to  pestilential  cholera. 
Some  of  your  readers  may  feel  interested 
in  the  subjoined  particulars,  which  exem- 
plify in  a  striking  manner  the  development 
of  measles,  complicating  our  ordinary  no- 
tions very  much  on  the  propagation  of  this 
disease,  and  possessing,  I  conceive,  consi- 
derable importance  in  their  bearings  upon 
the  general  subject  of  contagion : — 

Mrs.  E.  gave  birth  to  her  first  child  on 
the  25th  of  July,  1847,  attended  by  a  friend 
on  my  account,  during  my  own  absence 
from  home.  I  saw  both  mother  and  child 
upon  my  return  in  a  few  days,  and  they 
seemed  doing  well.  Having  taken  my  leave 
of  the  patient  in  about  ten  days  from  her 
labour,  I  was  summoned  to  see  the  infant 
child  in  three  or  four  days  afterwards,  and 
found  it  covered  with  measles,  attended 
by  fever,  and  having  been  preceded  by  the 
ordinary  premonitory  symptoms  of  coryxa 
and  cough.  The  symptoms  declined  in 


the  usual  way,  and  in  about  a  week  the 
|  child  was  well.  I  neither  saw,  nor  could 
hear  of,  any  other  case,  from  which  it  could 
.have  been  taken.  The  mother,  intending 
a  probable  explanation  of  the  phenomenon, 
.stated  that,  according  to  the  statements  o£ 
her  mother,  she  ana  a  twin  sister  had 
measles  also  when  a  fortnight  old. 

On  the  mh  June,  1849,  Mm.  E.  gave 
birth  to  a  seooadchud.  She  did  well,  and 
I  ceased  to  visit  her  at  the  expiration  of 
about  a  week. 

On  being  summoned  to  attend  another 
member  of  the  family  some  months  after- 
wards, I  was  informed  that  the  second 
child  had  had  measles  at  the  same  period 
>  after  birth,  and  exactly  under  the  same 
circumstances,  as  in  the  former  iastanoc. 
All  the  inquiries  I  could  make  led  to  a 
conviction  upon  my  part  of  the  aoonraey  of 
'the  statements  that  were  made.  It  had 
not  been  considered  necessary  to  call  iu 
medical  aid 

During  the  present  year  Mrs.  E.  again 
became  pregnant,  and  I  was  cage  mon» 
engaged  to  attend  her.  She  was  confined 
on  the  81st  ult.  under  circumstances  quite 
favourable.  I  was  naturally  curious  to  know 
what  would  happen  with  toe  child,  when  ten 
or  twelve  daya  old,  and  continued  my  own* 
personal  observation. ,  Measles  again  be- 
came developed,  accompanied  and  preceded 
by  alight  fever,  with  mucous  irritation  of 
the  air  passages.  The  case  this  time  waft 
but  slight,  yet  it  waa  unequivocal.  Tha 
.infant  is  now  well  again.  Measles  do  not 
prevail  in  the  neighbourhood;  nor  am  I 
aware  of  any  case  from  which  the  conta- 
gion could  have  been  received 

I  have  mentioned  the  above  circumstances 
to  several  medical  friends,  but  have  heard 
of  no  parallel  experience ;  neit  her  have  I  in 
books  discovered  records  of  anything  of 
the  kind 

The  cases  are  eurioue  at  least ;  but  iu 
what  point  of  view  are  they  to  be  regarded 
pathologically  t  Were  they  true  measles  ? 
Or  does  the  dtbrit  of  some  rubeoloui  poi- 
son yet  lurk  in  the  maternal  system,  trans- 
missible, like  the  syphilitic  poison,  to  the 
foetus  in  utero  P  I  do  not  myself  offer  any 
speculation. 

Such  instances,  however,  should  be  kept 
in  mind  when,  from  difficulty  and  impossi- 
bility of  tracing  contagion,  we  are  prompted 
to  reject  altogether  the  idea  of  certain  dis- 
eases being  communicable. 
I  remain,  air, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Daniel  Nobis. 

Manchester,  Sept  IS,  I860. 
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tone  wcOBroaATiox  «ot  *imticix  tkach-  ; 
•noiows. 

C<m  Of  R«P°rt  <f  0—u*UUe  , 

■of  tie  National  JmeJiMe. 
Tss  Oonueittee,  in  aeeordanoe  with  the 
resolution  of  the  Council  agreed  to  at  the 
bmt  meting,  took  immediate  steps  toplaoe 
the  BH1  for  the  Incorporation  ofthe  Gene- 
ral Jrraetnt&onere  in'  tile  hand*  of  Jamas 
Wyid,  Esq.  M.P.,in  orler  tbatit  might  be 
presented  to  iParfament  m  speedily  as 
possible;  and 'the;  we  enabled-  to  report 
thai;  the  btH  was  laid  dn  the  table  of  the 
-House of  Oommens  on  the  SSdvf  Joly  last, 
with  an  unueretensliflg  between  that  gentle- 
man and  the  'CtoveRunent  that  it  tfiooffl 
not  be  proceeded  with  daring  the  then 
imtoi  'of  -parliament : '  the  biD  has  since 
bee»  prittted  by  order  of  the -Houtw. " 

With  the-view-  ofwmttwg^  friture  cd- 
opemtion-te  ettpport-  of  the  -proposed  mea-  ■ 
«ose'd«Dnnfthe  entuing  session  of  partia- 
aumt,'snd«b6  of  increasing  the -pecuniary 
mtemm  •  of -the  inatftnte,  -the  Committee 
hare  deemed  it  expedient  to  forward'the 
JbHotring  note  to  'those  who,  although  I 
memfcers  of  the  Institute,  are  mdavour  of 
the  SMKwporatioft  of  the  general  >praeti* ' 
tiaaere ■  ■    ■  ' 

The  National  Itutitute  of  Medicine,  .8a*-; 
gery,  and,  Midwifery. 

VHanavarSqou*.  < 

,  AqgmttOtlhJUO. 

SiB,— t  am  directed  -by  the  Council  »df 
the  National  Institute to  inform  yon  that, 
the  Bill  framed  for  the  Incorporation  df, 
the  General  Practitioners  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the. 'House  df.  Commons  by  Jaa. , 
Wvld,  Esq.  and  Colonel  Thompson,  an  ft 
printed  by  order  of  the  House,  .and  mac/ , 
be  obtained,  at  the  office  tor  parliamentary 1 
documents),  Great  Turnstile,  Holborn. . 
Should  you  wish  for  a  cops/  I  -shall  be . 
happy  to  forward  one  to  you.  The  Council  \ 
are  most  anxious  to  afford  those  gentlemen 
who  favour  tlie  measure  every  information  | 
on  the  subject,  in  the  hopethat  they  will, 
use  their  best  endeavours .  to  diaabaae  the ' 
minds  of  such  of  their  profeMiansl  friends  . 
as  may  entertain  groundless  fears  and  ap» '. 
prehensions  with  reference  te  the  proposed ,' 
measure,  and  with  the  view,  also,  to  secure 
their  co-operation  and  support  during. the . 
ensuing  session  of  parliament; 

I  am  desired  further  to  inform  you  that 
the  introduction  of  the  bill  mto  parliament  . 
and  the  means  necessary  to  be  adopted  by 
the  Council  to  facilitate  its  future  progress* 
will  be  attended  with  considerable  expense ; 


the  Corauil  sof  the  National  Institute  there- 
fore feel  that  at  the  present  period  fhey 
tare  fully  justified  in  placing .  moat  pnonu- 
«sut\ybel^ -the  profession  the  subjoined 
copy  >of  a  resolution  musumtnujy  agreed 
-to  at  a  peuahU  meeting  held  at  the  Hanover 
J^nflre  Rieoms.i— 

Copy  of  Retohttio*. 

•"  That  the  interests  of  the  profession  at 
large  at  the  present  moment  demand-that 
unanimous  and  cordial  support 'be  given  to 
tiie  .Council  of  the  National  Institute,  Sot 
the  purpose  of  maintaining,,  strengthening, 
and  extending  the  present  organization  of 
the  general  practitioners  injnedicine,  sur- 
gery, and  jualwiiery,;  and  that  a  voluntary 
subscription -hook  be  forthwith  opened  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  funds  to  enable 
the  Council  of  the  National  Institute  to 
carry  out  in  full  the  measures  now  adopted 
by  this  meeting.*" 

The  Council  cannot  but  entertain  the 
greatest  eonti  deuce  that  the  just  appeal 
oentained  in  this  resolution  will  be  -cor- 
dially responded  to  by  those  who  ■advocate 
the  independent  incorporation  of  the  gene- 
ral pflaetii  iojmra,  .especially  by  those  who 
haae  evinced  in  the  schedules  retnsned 
their  desire  to  accomplish  this  great  ab- 
ject.— I"Jiave  the  honour  to  be,  air, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Herbhbt  Wiu-uare, 

Secretary  pro  tern. 

Bdbaeriptions  of  any  amount  may  the 
forwarded  by  post-office  orders,  or  other- 
wise, either  to  Kdward  Tegart,  Esq.  or  John 
Dodd,  Esq.,  Treasurers-;  or,  if  by  tKMttoffice 
order,  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  Old 
Cavendish  Street. 

Several  letters  of  a  favourable  character 
'have  already  been  received  in  reply  to  this 
communication:  bat 'as  its  issue  is,  of  re- 
<eent  date,  the  Committee  are  unable  to 
state  how  ttr  the  -application  may  prove 
generally  meuesisful. 

Sinee  *he  last  meeting  of  the  Council 
the  Committee  have  had  occasion  to'OOn- 
aider*the  suggestions  contained  in' the  letter 
recently  -transmitted  by  the  Society  of  Apo- 
thecaries to  Hir  George  Grey  for  the  pur- 
•pose  of  etteviing  an  alteration  of  the  Act 
of  1816-;  and  they  have  in  consequence 
felt  it  their  duty  to  forward  to  the '.Society 
-a  resolution  condemnatory  of  the  course 
therein- s-aggested,  it  being  not  only  incon- 
sistent with  the  principles  they  have 
!  hitherto  advueated  conjointly  with  the 
National  Institute,  but  as  tending  to  pee- 
jndste  permanently  the  interests  wf'the 
general  practitioner  :— 

Copy  of  the  Retoiution. 

**  That  this  Committee  having  considered 
the  propositions  contained  in  the  letter 
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from  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  to  the 
Bight  Honourable  Sir  George  Grey,  Bart, 
for  altering  the  Act  of  1815,  hereby  declare 
that  they  cannot  support  any  scheme  for 
regulating  the  education  and  conducting 
the  examinations  of  the  general  practi- 
tioners in  medicine,  surgery,  and  mid- 
wifery, which  is  incomplete,  or  which  does 
not  embrace  all  the  branches  of  education 
and  practice  necessary  for  the  efficient  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  general  practice. 
That  in  particular  the  Committee  repudiate 
the  remodelling  of  either  of  the  existing 
Institutions  (as  they  have  hitherto  the  esta- 
blishment of  any  new  institution)  that  is 
not  based  upon  the  union  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  ana  which,  in  the  education  and 
examination/or  admission  into  such  institu- 
tion (which  is  also  intended  to,  confer  a 
title  to  practise)  does  not  embrace  all  the 
branches  of  both  medicine  and  surgery. 

"  That  the  want  of  proper  authority  to 
examine  in  surgery  has  at  all  times  since 
the  Act  of  1815  operated  prejudicially  upon 
the  examinations  instituted  by  the  Society 
of  Apothecaries ;  and  that  this  Committee 
unequivocally  condemns  any  proposition 
to  alter  that  Act  which  does  not  embrace 
an  amendment  in  this  essential  point. 
That  the  union  of  medicine  and  surgery 
has  been  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
National  Association  and  of  the  National 
Institute,  and  has  been  consistently  ad- 
hered to  throughout ;  and  that,  without 
questioning  the  right  of  the  existing  insti- 
tutions to  retain  their  special  character, 
the  Committee  resolves  to  adhere  to  this 
principle,  in  reference  to  the  education  and 
qualification  of  the  general  practitioners, 
as  essential  to  any  measure  of  medical  re- 
form." 

An  acknowledgment  only  of  the  receipt 
of  this  resolution  has  as  yet  been  received 
from  the  Society  of  Apothecaries. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Institute,  which  took  place 
on  the  14th  of  August  last,  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  : — 

"  That  this  meeting,  deeming  it  inexpe- 
dient at  the  present  time  to  proceed  to  the 
election  of  a  new  executive,  do  now  adjourn 
until  the  second  Wednesday  in  December, 
and  that  the  present  Council  be  requested 
to  continue  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
Institute  in  the  interim." 

The  Committee  hope  that  at  the  period 
mentioned  in  this  resolution  circumstances 
may  enable  the  Council  to  suggest  to  their 
constituents  and  the  profession  generally 
some  decisive  course  of  action  tor  their 
adoption,  in  order  to  sustein,  during  the 
ensuing  session  of  Parliament,  those  prin- 
ciples for  which  they  have  so  long  con- 
tended. 

On  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  the 


proceedings  of  the  National  Institute,  and 
the  present  state  of  the  medical  reform 
question,  the  Committee  reiterate  the  senti- 
ments which  were  specially  addressed  to 
the  Shropshire  Medical  Association  in  their 
Report  of  August  9th,  1848.  In  com- 
menting on  the  petition  forwarded  by  that 
body  to  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Council  of  the  Institute  stated,  on  the  part 
of  the  General  Practitioners  of  England, 
that,  if  the  object  of  the  petitioners  could 
be  obtained— vis.,  the  concentration  of  the 
great  body  of  the  profession  in  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  with  a  ten  years'  franchise, 
the  right  of  voting  carrying  the  right  of 
holding  offices  of  honour  and  distinction  in 
the  College,  under  proper  limitations,  but 
with  no  distinction  as  to  whether  the  in- 
dividual practises  as  a  surgeon  purely  con- 
sidered, or  as  a  general  practitioner— by 
which  modification  of  the  constitution  of  ' 
the  College  of  Surgeons  the  general  prac- 
titioners would  have  an  efficient  control 
over  their  own  affairs,  and  a  direct  influence 
over  the  examinations  of  their  own  class — 
that  their  demands  would  be  satisfied. 

The  foregoing  principles  have  invariably 
been  advocated  by  the  Institute  upon  every 
occasion,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  College 
of  Surgeons ;  and  the  Committee  propose 
on  a  future  occasion  to  lay  before  the  pro- 
fession their  opinions  on  the  scheme  enun- 
oiated  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  in  their  last  communication  to 
the  Right  Honourable  Sir  George  Grey 
Bart. 

THE  IMPOBTAXOE  OP  12  PB  IKHTTBAXCE  TO 
HKDICUX  PEACTITIOTMBS. 

The  destitution  in  which  so  many  of  our 
brethren  die  and  leave  their  families,  affords 
scope  for  the  utmost  commiseration  and 
regret.  Some,  it  is  true,  sutler  from  the 
untoward  urgency  of  circumstances,  but 
others  go  on  from  day  to  day,  without  em- 
ploying the  means  which  lie  at  their  dis- 
posal, to  avert  the  else  certain  impoverish- 
ment that  awaits  wife  and  child,  and  per- 
chance other  dear  dependents.  The  man 
must  be  wanting  in  natural  affection  or 
common  sense,  who  neglects  to  provide  for 
those  whose  welfare  God  has  lodged  in  his 
hands.  Who  has  a  right  to  contract  mar- 
riage, without  discharging,  so  far  as  in  him 
lies,  the  sacred  obligations  which  it  entails  f 
There  have  been  those  who  lived  in  unscra- 

C-  jus  profusion,  whose  families,  neverthe- 
,  it  has  devolved  on  the  public  to  sup- 
port. It  is  a  common  feeling  with  medical 
men,  that  they  must  "keep  up  an  appear- 
ance ;"  and  to  this  they  too  often  sacrifice, 
or  hopelessly  procrastinate,  the  yet  more 
insuperable  obligation  of  making  a  provi- 
sion for  their  families.  How  much  better 
thsh  this  unwarrantable  ostentation  would 
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be  the  division  of  the  daily  receipts,  half 
for  immediate  sustenance,  and  half  for  pro- 
spective requirements.  If  a  man  cannot 
or  will  not  save,  ho  should  either  abandon 
his  profession,,  or  at  least  not  implicate 
others  in  his  improvidence.  .  Considering 
the  exigencies  and  inevitable  uncertainty  of 
human  life— medical  life  in  particular— no 
one  can  deny  the  necessity,  no  one  contest 
the  efficacy,  of  saving.  .  That  admirable  in- 
vention, of  modern  .times,  life  assurance^ 
enables  every  roan  to  compass  a  provision 
in  reversion,  almost  out' offcand.  .For  the 
yearly  outlay  of  .twenty  pounds,  a  practi- 
tioner turned  t  wenty-six  can  secure  a  thou- 
sand pounds,  with  additions,  payable  were 
his  decease  there  and  then  to  ensue  the 
very  instant  after  his.  .policy .  was  signed. 
For  a  reasonable  increase,  the  policy,  for 
that  or  any  other  given  sum,  may  be  paid 
up  in  ten,  fifteen,  pr  twenty  years;  securr 
ing,  as  it  werej  in  addition,,  a  reversionary 
annuity  for  has  declining  Tears,  or  those 
other  purnosas.  which.fomily  requirements 
do  not  fail  to  suggest,  J  invite  every  mem- 
ber of  the  profession^,  if  his.  life  be  not 
already  assured,  or  bis  independence  other- 
wise, secured,  in  place  of  an  annual  guinea 
to  a  medicajl  fund,  to,  handover  his  guinea, 
if  no  more,  to  an,  insurance  company.  For 
this  slender  sum  amain  at'  the  age  above 
notefl  will  certainly  secure,  to  his  family 
some  fiftvpounds  ay  thp  period  of  his  de- 
cease. Tne  Irish  Benevolent  "Fund,  by 
its  last  audit,  had  but  two  "hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  at  its  disposal— a  sum  mani- 
festly inadequate  to  meet  the  numerous 
applications  (those  of  eixty-tkree  heads  of 
families  in  all)  which  were  made  to  it. 
What  was  this  among  so  many  ?  There 
can  be  no  possible  reason  why  all  medical 
men  should  not  thus  avail  themselves  of 
the  benefits  of  assurance ;  and  little  doubt, 
I  think,  can  remain  upon  the  mind  as  to 
which  procedure  is  the  more  eligible— 
which  more  conformable  to  prudence  and 
real  charity  to  survivors.  These  remarks 
apply,  rmttatU  mutandis,  as  much  to  Bri- 
tain as  to  Ireland.  I  am  anxious  to  im- 
press it  on  the  members  of  our  noble  pro- 
fession, not  to  rely  on  the  slender  contin- 
gency of  a  benevolent  fund,  but  upon  their 
own  right  arms.  I  would  urge  all  to  ap- 
preciate the  inestimable  blessings  of  life 
assurance,  to  practise  it  themselves,  and 
impress  it  on  those  within  the  sphere  of 
their  influence ;  and  I  would  respectfully 
solicit  the  press  to  yield'  these  my  well- 
meant,  and  I  trust  useful,  exhortations,  a 
wide-spread  diffusion. , 

Bzsaac  MICormac,  M.D.  , 

.  "  '  TOT  eBQlfeBA  XTVIStstfi!.  "- 
THE,chQlera  is  very  prevalent  among.  |tkf 
workmen  on  the  railway  of  Mount  Soem- 


mering. In  Vienna  itself  it  appears  to  be 
stationary'.  Bince  [its  reappearance  there 
have  been  1019  cases,'  of  widen  422  proved 
fatal,  432'  recovered,  and  165  were  still 
under  treatment.  At,Festh,  in  Hungary, 
the  cholera  is  Btill'on  the  increase;  but  it 
is  particularly  m  a  small  town  of  Moravia, 
GrosshSflein,  that  the  disease  is  producing 
the  greatest  ravages.  In  two  days  it  car- 
ried off  68  persons— t. «..  about  6  per  cent, 
of  the'  population,  which  does  not  exceed 
1300  persons. 

THE  CHOKER  A  AT  MALTA  AND  TIT  TOT 

■  iojrujr  ibilajtc*. 

The  intelligence  from  Malta,  coming  down 
to  as  late  a  date  as  the  15th  instant,  con- 
tinues very  unsatisfactory.  The  cholera, 
which  in  the  early  part  of  September  was 
materially  on  the  decline  in  the  island, 
has  subsequently  been  very  fluctuating,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  official  reports  below, 
which  embrace  only  the  civil  population  $ 
and  the  disease  is  no  longer,  as  at  first, 
confined  to  the  lower  and  indigent  classes. 
According  to  these  returns,  there  were,  on 
the  1st  of  September,  10  attacks  and  14 
deaths ;  2d,  13  attacks  and  13  deaths ;  3d, 
7  attacks  and  8  deaths;  4th,  19  attacks 
and  12  deaths;  5th,  16  attacks  and  8 
deaths ;  6th,  16  attacks  and  9  deaths ;  7th, 
36  attacks  and  18  deaths ;  8th,  13  attacks 
and  14  deaths ;  9th,  49  attacks  and  21 
deaths ;  10th,  20  attacks  and  21  deaths ; 
11th,  32  attacks  and  16  deaths ;  12th,  20 
attacks  and  17  deaths;  13th,  17  attacks 
and  8  deaths ;  14th,  10  attacks  and  10 
deaths  ;  which,  added  to  former  reports 
since  the  13th  of  June,  bring  up  the  total 
attacks  to  2,813,  and  the  deaths  to  1,502. 
Among  the  military  there  are  only  occa- 
sional cases,  confined  entirely  to  the  ranks ; 
but  the  Bellerophon  ship  of  the  line,  which 
came  is  from  the  squadron  tben  in  the 
offing,  on  the  9th  of  September,  to  fill  up  v 
water  and  provisions  before  leaving  for 
England  to  be  paid  off,  had  four  seamen 
attacked  on  the  12th,  and  16  more  on  the 
13th,  several  of  whom  died  within  a  few 
hours  after  being  attacked,  whereupon  the 
B^-Adnural-Superintendent  of  Malta- 
yard,  as  senior  officer,  ordered  the  ship  im- 
mediately to  sea.  Vice- Admiral  Sir  Wil- 
liam Parker,  accompanied  by  his  family, 
left  Malta  in  the  Queen,  with  the  Terrible 
in  company,  on  the  8th.  The  Board  of 
Health  at  Malta  has  reduced  the  quaran- 
tine on  arrivals  from  Marseilles  to  nine 
days  for  steam  packets  and  twelve  for 
sailing  ships.  "We  learn,  via  Malta,  that 
the,  cholera  had  manifested  itself  at  Cepha- 
lonia  on  the  21at  of  August,  and  up  to  the 
4th  of  September  there  had  been  70  cases. 
Of  which  34  had  been  fatal.  A  report  had 
reached  Malta  that  a  suspicious  case  had 
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occurred  at  Zaote.  Corfu »  aud  the  other 
island*  of  the  Ionian  state*  which  wore 
free,  had  placed  Cephalonia  suider  a  Qua- 
rantine of  twelve  days,  which  Malta  had 
also  adopted.  Recent  let  ten*  from  Tripoli 
and  Tunis  received  at  Malta  report  the 
former  place  to  bo.  still  seriously  infected 
with  cholera,  but  at  tJie. latter  it  had  nearly 
subsided,  and  those  who  lied,  panic-stricken, 
had  to  Malta,  Leghorn,  and  other  parte* 
were  returning,  to  their  homes. 

SICKJTESB  AXONS  THE  EXOI.ISH.  /HOOTS  *X 
HONG  RONS,  CHINA. 

Ihtxxxigshcb-  from  Hong  Kong,  dated 
July  24,  states  that  sickness  among  the 
troop*  has  been  on  the  increase:  as  many 
aa.  LSO  men  have  been  in  the  hospital  at 
one  timet  and  about  36  have  died  of  favor. 
This  happened  when  there  was  no.  unusual 
mokwm  among  either  thv  winhuuuty  or 
thai  Government  ponce  force*  In  1846  the 
95th-  Regiment,  from  illness  and  ilto  num- 
ber in  hospital*  was  declared  unfit  for 
duty,  and  about  100  wen  <  wried  off-"  in  a. 
short  space  of  time.  Home  attribute  the 
came  of  this-  to  the  unhealthy  position  of 
the 'barracks,  oeeaaioned  chiefly  by  thenar 
ture  of  the  ground  in  the  rear.  It  is-more 
likely,  however,  to.  proceed  from  the  crowded 
state  of  the  seems-  occupied  by  the  men, 
and  at  night  in>  particular,  their  beds  being 
only  six  inches  apart— an  close,  we  under- 
stand, aa  they  are  in  an  European  and  cold 


(Jood  Tenkdatkm  and  a»  much  air  aa 
possible  ia  coneidered  a  detidtroUtm,  and 
nsreosary  by  all  in  an  eastern  climate; 
bat  the  Bokhara  have  been  denrireti  of  tlii* 
neeeaaary  of  life  ?  air-  is  emuded,  and  in 
consequence  an  obnoxiou*  mwI  a  poisonous 
atmosphere  is  generate* I.  In  tfur  hospital 
the  same  evil*  exist ;  and  we  lutve  heard 
those  Qualified  tp  judge  expw*  an  opinion 
that;  healthy  persons  exposed  to*  »  sltort 
time  to  the  atmosphere- 1 1  ia!  ex  wis  in  these 
plaaes,  would  soon  be  auevtrd  and  carried 
o$.af  the  unfortunate  troop*  ht«'._ 

OBSTACLES  TO  THB  DIFrTMON  oY  VSEClf 
» ATI  ON. 

Axthqugh  the  poor  are  now  vaccinated, 
gratuitously,  and  ample  means,  are  pro- 
Tided,  by.  the  Poor-law  Board  lor  carrying 
out  the  intentions  of  1  lie  legislature,  an 
unaccountablp  prejudice  still  ••usts  against 
vaccination.  Some  of  the  objections  to  it 
are  excuses  for  negligence ;(  other*,  are  based 
on  a  sort  of  fatalism;  hut  others, .again,, 
amount  to  almost  criminal  neglect.  The 
Registrar  for  Nottingham  states  that  a 
woman  in  hia  district  who  had  lost  a  child, 
by  disease,  assured  lum  that  she  would 
rather  lose  half  a  dozen  children  hy  it,  than 
fi%  in.  the  face  of  Prtmde»c(  in  hfiping.  one, 
vcvxiHated." 


USU  OB  A0SU*AB€B  OTflSJW  WBft0B  BK- 
COQKW.VBB  BJU2TOXBI4B  OB  EBMOliBBjU 
VU»f  TO  AU,  VBOIOAI,  MBtMW. 

[JW*  copy  the.  following  h>t  from  a  con- 
temporary ] 

Architects,  CO,  Lombard  Street,  London. 
Britannia,  1,  Princes  Street,  Bank,  London. 
British  Mutual,  17,  New  Bridge  Street, 

Blackfriars, 
©hunch  of  England,  Lotbbury. 
Commercial,  112,  Cheapside,  London. 
Bast  of  Scotland,  1,  Bank  Street,  Dundee. 
Engineers^  Masonic,  and  Universal,  345, 

Strand 

English  and  Scottish  Law,  12*  Waterloo. 
Place,  London. 

English  Widows'  Fund,  67,  Fleet  Street. 

General  and  Mining,  4*  Bridge  Street, 
Blackfriars. 

General  Benefit,  4,  Farringdon  Street. 

Great  Britain,  Waterloo  Place,  and  King- 
William  Street. 

Indian  and  London^  King- William  Street, 
and  14,  Wafcenloo  Place. 

Industrial  and  General,  2,  Waterloo  Place, 
Pall  Midi. 

Kent  Mutual,  High  Street,  Rochester. 

Kent  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society,  6, 
Old  Jewry,  London. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire,  Commercial  Build- 
ings, Leeds. 

Legal  and  Commercial,  73,  Cheapside. 

London  Indisputable,  81,  Lombard  Street. 

London  Mutual  Life,  63,  Moorgate  Street, 
City. 

London  and  Provincial,  39,  Nicholas  Lane. 
Medical,  Legal,  and  General,  126,  Strand. 
Medical,  Invalid,  and  General,  25.  Pall 
MalJ. 

Metropolitan  and  General,  27,  Begent 

Street.,  Waterloo  Place. 
Mitre,  23,  Pall  Mali 
National  Loan  Fund,  CornhilL 
National   Mercantile,  Poultry,  Mansion 

House.. 

New  Equitable  Assurance  Company,  450, 
West  Strand. 

North  of  England,  11,  Cheapside,  London, 
and  Old  Hay-market,  Sheffield.. 

Professional,  76,  Cheapside. 

Prudential,  14,  Chatham  Place. 

Royal,  Koyal  Insurance  Buildings,  Liver- 
pool 

Royal  Exchange,  Royal. Exchange. 
Royal  Farmers  and  General,  346,  Strand. 
Scottish  Equitable,  26,  St.  Andrew's  Sq., 

Edinburgh. 
Sovereign,  5,  St.  James's  Street. 
Solicitors'  and  General,  57,  Chancery  Lane. 
Star,  44,  Moorgate  Street. 
Westminster  and  General*  27,,King  Street, 

Covent  Garden. 
Yorkshire,  York., 
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Att  ft  meeting  o£  the  Council  of  this  So- 
ciety, held  on  the  19th  inat,  the  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the 
Sectional  Committees  on  Medicine,  Sur- 
gery, and  Midwifery: — 

Medicine. — Dr.  Webster*  >  Dr.  Sibson; 
Dr.  J.  R.  Bennett  3  Dr.  Copland;  Dr. 
Babington ;  Dr.  (Jarrod ;  Dr.  Lankeeter. 

Sutyery.— Mr.  Hancock;  Mr.  Dendy; 
Mr.  Pilcher;  Mr.  Erichsen;  Mr.  Hirdj 
Mr.  Hilton  ;  Mr.  Toynbee. 

JiWtp(f#ry.r-Dr.3£arphyi  Dr.  Ohowne ; 
Mr.  Greenhalgb ;  Dr.  Merriman ;  Dr. 
Smites;  Dr.  Waller;  Dr„  Lever, 

MEDICAL  BDUCATIOW  VX  BPATN. 

Dttbtno  the  year  just  elapsed  there  were 
19681  student*  in  the  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities of  "Spain.   These  were  distributed 
in  the  following  order :.— • 
1.,  Class  of  Philosophy  . 


2.  „.  Law 

3,  „  Medicine .. 

4.  „  Theology 

5,  „  Pharmacy 
6*  „.  Surgery  . 


13453 
3750 
.  1646 
1157 
539 
144 


OBITUARY. 

DS.  JOHN  HAMBAIfci 
At  Falmouth,  on  the  30th  ult,  aged  67 
years,  John  Marshall,  M.D.,  for  many 
year*  »  mugeon  in  the- Hon.  E.  India  Com- 
pany's Service,  and  late  member  of  the 
Medical  Board,  Calcutta,  and  Physician- 
General  of  the  Bengal  Presidency. 

BE.  W.  BAKES. 

On.  the  30th  ult,  at  Derby,  William. 
Bakeaj,,M.D.,  aged  60. 

DB.  TOGO. 

On  the  18th  inst.,  at.  TiVerton,  Devon, 
Thomas  Mn^m'li*n  Pogo,  Esq.,  Mil).,  late 
otthaBoyal  Artillery. 

m.  pRKvoar. 
It  is  with  regret  we  announce  the  death 
of  this,  eminent  ohemical  philosopher,,  which 
tockplaoe  qeoently  at  Saner*  MPrevogt, 
had  acquired  a  high  reputation  by  the  re- 
searches which  he  made  conjointly  with 
MvDumaa,.  He.wa»inni8.60«hjenr.. 

BE.  WILSON; 

At  Lahnap,  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
from  the  ei&ctaaf  asuurstroke,  Da.  Wihjom 


.Selection*  from  ^tuciwlf. 


4  8TTBGTC AX  CTXBI08ITT. — AQOOfiK'S tABYNX 
KKMOVSP  BY  TEACHBOTOMY.  FBOM  THE 
LABTJJX  OP  A.  OHTXP.  Btf  PB0FE3S0B. 
BUEOW,  XbaiflBBKBO. 

Db.  Bubqw  states  that  a  favourite  play- 
thing with  ehildren  in.  his  opuntry  is  the 
l&rynx  of  a  freshly  killed  goose..  It  is  re- 
moved with  ten  or  twelve  rings  of  the  tra- 
chea,, and  forms  a  sort  of  musical  (?)  toy*, 
when  blown,  giving  out  the  cry  of  the  goose 
nearly  the  same  as  duang  life..  A  boy,, 
twelve  years  of  age,  was  amusing,  himself  in 
this  manner,  when  he  suddenly  coughed, 
and,  the  gooseVlejyn^waa  immediately  and 
violently  drawn  into  his  own  larynx.  He. 
was  seized  with  great  difficulty  of  breathing, 
which,  however,  soon  in  some  degree 
abated.  When  seen  by  Dr..Burow,  sigh* 
teen  hours  after  the,  accident,  he- was  atitt 
suffering  distress  in  his  breathing ;  his 
countenance  heavy ;  his  face- congested*  and' 
covered  with  perspiration.  Each  inspira- 
tion was  effected  by  a  spasmodic  action  of 
the  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  a  dear  shrill  cry  like  that  of  a 
goose.  However  improbable  it  seemed, 
from  the  relative  siae  of  the  parts,  it  was 
not  possible  to  come  to  any  other  diagnosis 
than  that  the  goose's  larynx  was  impacted 
in  the  glottis  of  the  child.  The  danger 
with  which  life  was  threatened  determined 
Dr.  Burow  on  having  immediate  recourse 
to  tracheotomy. 

When  the  trachea  was  opened,  it  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  object 
ooald  be  reached  by  mstsmnenta  The 
pataantfs  trachea,  was  completely  filled  wish 
muene,  besides  which  the  irritation  of  die 
instvisaent  induced  a  violent  fit  of  oeugh- 
UTg,whioh  etevated  the.  larynx  out  of  reach. 
At  last,  three  rings  of*  the  trachea  wens 
brought  away  by  the  forceps,  thus  confirm- 
ing the  diagnosis.  After  several  fruitless 
efforts,  the  whole  of  the  goose'B  larynx  was 
removed  through  the  wound  in  the  child's 
trachea.  The  patient  recovered  rapidly 
from  the- affects  of  the  operation. 

This  case  was  so  remarkable  in  iteelf*. 
and  seemed  so  improbable,  that  Dr.  Burow, 
fearing  his  statement  of  the  case  would 
scarcely  be  credited,  took  the  precaution  of 
having  twelve  of  his  pupils  present  to  wit- 
ness the  operation.  —  Catper't  Wochenr 

XI0BO8COPIC  EXAMINATION"  OF  THE  DI8- 
CH'ABGra  PBOM  THE  BOWELS"  IK  CHOLERA, 

Db.  B.  S.  Holmes,  of  St.  Louis,  says  : — 
I  have  examined  (microscopically)  the 
discharges  from  the  bowele  in  six'  case* 
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of  cholera,  and  have  found  the  cells  of 
oryptogami  in  a  greater  or  leas  degree  in 
four  of  these  cases,  and  vibrionet  very  abun- 
dantly in  one.  The  theory  I  think  amounts 
to  nothing.  I  have  found  in  flour  every 
one  of  the  forms  of  cryptogami  that  I  have 
been  able  to  discover  in  cholera  cells ;  one 
has  a  peculiar  shape,  which  I  hare  not  seen 
described.  I  have  had  a  bottle  of  flour  and 
water  on  my  table  for  some  months,  and  I 
am  confident  I  could  show  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days  every  one  of  the  forms  of  ve- 
getable growth  in  it  that  are  seen  in  cholera 
discharges,  by  a  Ross  one-eighth  lens ;  I 
say  in  a  few  days,  for  these  cells  vary  in  the 
flour,  and  are  sometimes  not  to  be  seen  : 
the  cell  of  the  mould  of  flour  precisely  re- 
sembles that  of  the  smallest  of  the  cholera 
cells,  which  is  not  more  than  thetllflBath  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  although  the  peculiar 
cholera  cell,  so  called,  seems  to  have  been 
limited  by  the  English  investigators  to  a 
much  larger  cell,  with  buds  upon  it. 

I  may  mention  that  I  discovered  distinct 
crystals,  having  the  exact  forms  of  those  of 
lithic  acid,  in  one  case  where  there  was  sup- 
pression of  urine. — American  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Science*,  July  1850. 
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BIRTHS  A  DEATHS  nr  not  Mktbofoixs 
During  the  Week  ending  Saturday,  Sept.  21. 


BlBTRS. 

Males....  709 
Females..  672 

1374 


Deaths. 

Males....  4CO 
Females. .  990 


Causes  or  Death. 

All  Causes  

Specified  Cadies  

1.  Zgmotie  (or  Epidemic.  Endemic, 
Contagions)  Dittos**. . . . 
Sporadic  DUeatei,  via. — 

1.  Dropsy,  Cancer,  ax  

2.  Brain.  Spinal  Marrow,  Nerves, 

and  Senses  

4 .  Heart  and  Bloodvessels  

5.  Lung*  and  organs  of  Respirmtkm 
0.  Stomach,  Liver,  fcc.  

7.  Diseaaea  of  the  Kidneys,  Sec  

8.  Childbirth,  Diaeaaeaof  UteniB.&e. 

9.  Rheumatism,  Diseases  of  Banes, 

Joints,  fee.   

10.  Skin  

11.  Premature  Birth  

12.  Old  Age  

13.  Sudden  Deaths  

14.  Violence,  Privation.  Cold.  ate.... 

The  following  Is  a  selection  of  the 
Deaths  from  the  most  important  special 


as 
Sal 

19S 

40 

lit 


42 
* 


I-pox. . . 


.  7 
10 

Scarlatina    30 

Hooping-cough   29 

Diarrhoea   56 

Cholera.   6 

Typhna   38 

Dropsy   18 

'  Hydrocephalus   30 

I  Apoplexy   28 

Paralysis   13 


Convulsion*. . . 

Bronchitis   81 

Pneumonia  IT 

Phthisis   tt> 

Lungs    1 

Teething   » 

ilvwV.'l.r.ir.i"!; ! 

Childbirth    J 

Uterus   J 


1    Rem  arks.— The  total  number  of 
|  154  Mow  the  arerage  mortality  of  the  aasa  aval 

i  of  ten  previous  years. 

|     METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer   39-% 

.    „      ft      »•      Thermometer*   »t 

I  Self-registering do.k  ....Max.  Of)  Min.  31- 
i       •  From  13  observations  dairy.       *  Sam. 

j  F  ain,  in  inches,  '35.—  Sum  of  the  dally  ehser- 
I       vations  taken  at  9  o'clock. 

M  kteoeoloqical.— The  mean  temperature  ef 
!  the  week  was  0«.«  below  the  mean  of  the  aaoaefc. 


NOTICES  to  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Troviaino  tanta  (tiff! colt*  nel  fare  camhto  en 
gternali,  cot  noatri  cotemporanei  I  talari.  rh» 
iiamo  cottretti  a  ritusars  la  aropaaafcasaaas  esa- 
teuuta  nella  letters  del  Dottore  Kansas,  Ai 
Venesia. 

The  papers  on  the  Wilker  Testimonial  fad  shall 

receive  onr  attention. 
Mr.  C.  R.  Walsh's  communication  ahall  be  a#- 

ticed  next  week. 
The  contributions  of  Mr.  Loaadale  and  ». 

Kingnon  will  be  pwbUsaad  hi  the  fbOewsar 

number. 


CoaaieBNOOM.  —  In  Mr.  6aJHrey*a  paaax. 
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COUaSg  OF  LECTURES 
OH 

DISEASES  07  THE  HEART. 

Delivered  at  St.  Tweenfs  Hospital dming  the 
Session  1849-50. 

By  O'Bbtbn  Bkllinoham,  M.D. 

Fellow  of.  and  Member  oftbe  Court  of  Examiners 
of,  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeon*  in  Ireland,  and 
one  of  the  Medical  Officer*  of  the  Hospital. 


Leotpm  JUL 

EXAMINATION  OF  THE  HEABT  TS  DISXA8K, 

General  signs  of  cardiac  disease—  Count e- 
nance  m  heart  disease— Portion  of  the 
patient — PatpHalion  —  Palpitation  de- 
pending upon  organic  dieemee— Palpita- 
tion independent  of  organic  disease  of 
the  heart—  Characters  by  which  the  pal- 
pitation dependent  upon  organic  disease 
of  the  heart  is  distinguished  from  that 
which  oceurt  independent  of  organic  die- 
ease— Immediate  cause  of  palpitation— 
Influence  of  the  coroner  g  circulation. 

General  eigne  of  heart  disease. 
Tub  general  signs  of  the  advanced  stage  of 
cardiac  disease  have  considerable  similarity, 
and  the  symptoms  most  generally  present 
are  common  to  several  diseased  conditions 
of  the  heart.  In  the  majority  of  eases 
they  have  their  origin  in  some  impediment 
to  the  free  passage  of  the  Wood  through 
the  orifices  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  by 
which  the  circulation  through  the  heart,  or 
through  the  lungs,  or  through  both,  is  im- 
peded. 

Disease  of  the  heart  may  lead  to  disease 
of  the  lungs,  and  vice  versd.  In  a  healthy 
condition  of  the  parts  there  is  a  perfect 
equilibrium  between  the  development  and 
the  capacity  of  the  two  organs  i  the  exact 
amount  of  blood  is  transmitted  by  the 
right  Tentricle  to  the  hangs,  which,  m  the 
latter  organs,  can  be  conrerted  into  arterial 
blood ;  and  the  exact  amount  of  blood  is 
returned  by  the  pulmonary  Terns,  which 
can  pass  freely  through  the  left  chambers 
of  the  heart.  But,  u  this  equilibrium  is 
disturbed ;  if  the  puhaonary  circulation  is 
obstructed,  owing  to  disease  in  the  longs, 
bronchial  tubes,  or  pleura,  the  right  auricle 
and  Tentricle  become  distended,  and  even- 
tually, if  the  cause  continues  in  action, 
dilated  or  hypertrophied.  If,  again,  there 
is  any  impediment  to  the  free  passage  of  the 
blood  through  the  left  side  of  the  heart, 


congestion  of  the  longs,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, ensues;  cedema,  follows,  then  hae- 
moptysis or  pulmonary  apoplexy.  The 
effect  of  the  obstruction  of  the  pulmonary 
circulation  extends  to  the  right  side  of  the 
heart ;  its  cavities  become  distended,  then, 
dilated,  or  their  walls  may  beoome  hyper- 
trophied. The  great  venous  trunks  not 
being  able  to  empty  themselves,  beoome 
distended,  and  the  whole  venous  system 
congested:  hence  the  avidity  of  the  face 
and  extremities,  the  engorgement  of  the 
lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  and  other  abdominal 
viscera,  which  is  partly  relieved  by  the 
escape  of  the  serum  of  the  blood  into  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  extremities,  giving 
rise  to  anasarca  ;  or  into  that  of  the  lungs, 
causing  cedema  pulmonum ;  partly  by  its 
effusion  into  the  abdomen  or  thorax,  con- 
stituting ascites  or  hydrothorax  j  and 
sometimes  by  the  escape  of  the  blood  itself 
upon  the  congested  mucous  surfaces,  giving 
rise  to  epis taxis,  hemoptysis,  &c.  ;  or  into 
the  pulmonary  tissue  itself,  constituting  the 
state  with  which  we  are  familiar  as  pulmo- 
nary anonlexv. 

TWgeneral  symptoms  of  the  acrranced 
stage  of  cardiac  disease  are  pretty  constant ; 
while  those  of  its  early  stage  vary  as  the 
disease  is  acute  or  chronic :  they  vary  like- 
wise according  to  its  nature,  and  to  the 
parts  of  the  heart  engaged.  Thus,  while 
in  the  early  stage  of  the  chronic  forma  of 
disease  there  is  scarcely  anything  charac- 
teristic m  the  symptoms,  those  which  ac- 
company the  early  stage  of  acute  diseases 
of  the  organ  are  usually  very  well  marked. 

Among  the  general  symptoms  of  heart 
disease,  palpitation  is  usually  one  of  the 
first  which  attracts  attention.  More  or 
less  dyspnoea  is  generally  present  at  the 
same  time,  which  may  or  may  not  be  ac- 
companied by  cough,  or  by  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  heart:  the  pulse,  likewise, 
sometimes  exhibits  diagnostic  characters. 
When  the  disease  has  lasted  for  a  longer 
time,  or  when  obstruction  to  the  pulmo- 
nary or  the  general  circulation  has  set  in, 
other  symptoms  are  usually  superadded; 
signs  of  congestion  of  the  lungs,  of  the 
liver,  kidneys,  or  gastro-intestinal  mucous 
membrane, make  their  appearance.  Orthop- 
nea supervenes  upon  the  dyspnoea,  and 
the  over-loaded  or  over- distended  vessels 
are  relieved  in  part  by  the  escape  of  the 
serum  of  the  blood  into  the  general  cellular 
tisane,  or  into  the  serous  cavities ;  or  some- 
times by  the  escape  of  the  blood  itself  upon 
seme  of  the  mucous  surfaces,  or  into  the 
pulmonary  tissue. 

Defers  entering  upon  the  coTTsidcTBtioti 
of  those  symptoms  it  may  be  well  to  delay 
for  a  moment,  to  consider  whether  there  is 
anything  in  the  expression  or  character  of 
the  countenance  of  a  patient  labouring 
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under  heart  disease,  or  in  the  position 
which  he  assumes,  from  which  information 
as  to  its  nature  may  be  gathered.  In  the 
acute  inflammatory  affections  of  the  in- 
Testing  or  lining  membrane  of  the  heart, 
information  may  not  {infrequently  be  ob- 
tained by  attention  to  these  particulars.  In 
the  chronic  forms  of  disease  nothing  is  to 
be  learned  from  them  as  lone  as  the  dis- 
ease is  recent;  but  when  the  disease  is 
advanced  they  are  sometimes  sufficiently 
characteristic  Before  the  discovery  of 
auscultation  and  percussion,  and  before 
diseases  of  the  heart  could  consequently  be 
diagnosed  with  certainty,  these  points  re- 
ceived a  much  larger  share  of  the  attention 
of  practitioners  than  at  the  present  day : 
they,  are,  however,  of  sufficient  importance 
to  deserve  a  short  notice. 

Countenance  in  Heart  Dueate. 

In  the  acute  inflammatory  affections  of 
the  lining  or  investing  membrane  of  the 
heart  the  countenance  early  acquires  an 
anxious  and  depressed  character:  indeed, 
it  is  often  so  marked  as  immediately  to 
attract  attention;  and  from  it  alone  the 
practitioner  has  been  induced  to  institute 
a  minute  examination  into  the  condition 
of  the  central  organ  of  the  circulation, 
although  the  patient  made  no  com- 
plaint of  any  symptom  referable  to  it. 
This  applies  particularly  to  cases  of  acute 
rheumatism,  m  which  the  articular  inflam- 
mation comes  to  be  complicated  with  peri- 
carditis, or  endocarditis,  or  both.  The 
characteristic  expression  of  the  countenance 
in  this  and  similar  affections  is  explained 
by  the  sympathy  which  subsists  between 
the  respiratory,  nerves  of  the  face  and  the 
nerves  of  the  heart. 

In  the  chronic  forms  of  cardiac  disease 
little  is  to  bf  learned  at  first,  either  from 
the  expression  of  the  countenance,  or  from 
the  character  of  the  individual  features  s 
in  the  advanced  stage,  however,  the  coun- 
tenance becomes  sometimes  almost  pathog- 
nomonic. Thus,  in  cases  where  the  pul- 
monary circulation  has  been  long  impeded, 
the  venous  system  throughout  the  body 
becomes  congested,  the  capillaries  injected, 
the  extremities  swollen  and  cold,  and  the 
nails  assume  a  violet  hue.  The  face  be- 
comes puffed,  tumid,  or  bloated,  the  eyes 
(suffused,  the  lip  and  cheeks  purple,  and 
the  respiration  hurried  and  laborious.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens that,  in  an  equally  advanced  stage  of 
cardiac  disease,  there  is  neither  oedema  or 
swelling  of  the  extremities ;  the  face,  in- 
stead of  being  bloated,  livid,  and  purple, 
is  extremely  pale,  haggard,  contracted,  and 
expressive  of  intense  distress.  The  dysp- 
noea occurs  in  fits,  during  which  the  respi- 
ration is  gasping;  there  u  a  painful  sense 


of  impending  dissolution,  or  the  patient 
utten  exclamations  of  pain,  which  is  re- 
ferred to  the  precordial  region,  or  which 
shoots  from  the  region  of  the  heart  to  the 
spine,  or  scapula,  and  extends  down  the 
arm. 

Corvisart*  first  made  the  remark,  that 
in  persons  of  the  lymphatic  temperament 
the  face,  instead  of  assuming  a  purple 
tint,  becomes  more  pale  than  natural  in 
the  advanced  stage  or  cardiac  disease.  Dr. 
Hope  repeats  the  same  remark :  "  In  per- 
sons of  the  sanguine  temperament  (he  ob- 
serves) who  are  naturally  florid,  the  lips 
and  cheeks  often  become  injected,  and  the 
countenance  bloated  ;  while  in  individuals 
of  the  lymphatic  temperament,  who  are 
naturally  pale,  it  usually  becomes  still  more 
so."  It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  the 
original  complexion  of  the  sufferer  is  not 
necessarily  the  cause  of  this  difference; 
but  that  it  depends  rather  upon  the  nature 
of  the  organic  disease  of  the  heart  under 
which  the  patient  labours,  and  whether 
this  has,  or  has  not  occasioned  congestion 
of  the  lungs.  Thus,  when  it  consists  in  a 
very  contracted  state  of  the  mitral  orifice, 
with  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  right 
ventricle,  in  which  congestion  of  the  lungs 
is  a  common  result,  the  face  will  be  con- 
gested and  bloated,  the  hps  and  cheeks 
purple,  and  the  lower  extremities  livid  and 
anasarcous.  On  the  other  hand,  in  cases 
of  disease  of  the  aortic  orifice,  or  its  valves, 
permitting  regurgitation  into  the  left  ven- 
tricle, in  which  congestion  of  the  lungs 
does  not  necessarily  occur,  the  face  is  not 
bloated,  the  hps  ana  cheeks  are  not  purple, 
and  the  extremities  are  not  livid  or  ana- 
sarcous ;  but  the  face  becomes  very  pale, 
and  the  countenance  anxious,  and  expres- 
sive of  severe  suffering. 

When  congestion  of  the  lungs  is  com- 
bined with  congestion  of  the  liver,  the 
complexion,  as  Dr.  Buddf  remarks,  "be- 
comes purplish,  and  at  the  same  time  tal- 
lotc."  "As  the  blood,  when  its  passage 
through  the  lungs  is  impeded,  is  imper- 
fectly decarbonized,  and  gives  a  purplish 
colour  to  the  face;  so,  when  its  course 
through  the  liver  is  impeded,  the  blood  is 
not  completely  freed  from  the  principles  of 
bile,  and  the  countenance  acquires  a  slightly 
jaundiced  or  sallow  tint."  This  had  not 
escaped  the  observation  of  Dr.  Bright, 
who  remarks:  "When  obstruction  takes 
place  to  the  circulation  through  the  chest, 
but  more  particularly  when  the  heart  be- 
comes over-distended  with  blood,  we  ob- 
serve the  countenance  gradually  assume  a 
dingy  aspect,  in  which  the  purple  suffusion 
of  carbonized  blood  is  mingled  with  the 
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yellow  tint  of  slight  jaundice;  the  con- 
junctiva is  more  decidedly  tinged,  and,  if 
the  disease  continues  long,  sometimes  com- 
pletely prevails  over  the  purple  tint." 

A  prominence  of  the  eye-balls,  giving 
the  eyes  a  peculiar  staring  appearance,  as 
if  they  were  larger  than  natural,  or  as  if 
they  were  protruded  forward,  has  been 
noticed  in  a  few  instances  in  connection 
with  cardiac  disease,  or  with  symptoms 
simulating  it,  of  which  the  most  prominent 
was  palpitation.  It  coincided  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  with  an  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  eland.  The  subjects  were  females, 
often  of  an  hysterical  habit;  and  the 
attacks  of  palpitation  in  some  instances 
were  prolonged  and  severe.  Dr.  Graves* 
first  called  attention  to  i^  and  subsequently 
Dr.  Macdonnell  published  some  cases.  It 
appears  to  have  a  doubtful  .connection  with 
cardiac  disease.  In  one  case,  where  the 
subject  of  it  was  an  extern  patient  of  the 
hospital,  she  had  continued  for  several 
years  much  in  the  same  state.  In  another, 
who  presented  the  same  peculiar  appearance 
of  the  eyes,  but  without  any  enlargement 
of  the  thyroid  body,  and  who  died  in  the 
hospital,  a  small  tumor,  growing  from  the 
dura  mater,  was  found  on  a  post-mortem 
examination. 

Portvre  iff  the  Patient 

In  the  early  stage  of  the  chronic  forms 
tof  cardiac  disease  nothing  is  to  be  learned 
either  from  the  position  of  the  patient,  or 
from  the  posture  which  he  assumes.  He 
is  usually  able  to  rest  in  the  horizontal 
posture,  and  seldom  finds  greater  difficulty 
in  lying  upon  one  side  than  the  other; 
sometimes  he  prefers  the  supine  posture : 
frequently  it  is  with  great  reluctance  that 
Tie  remains  in  bed. 

In  acute  affections,  more  particularly  in 
that  form  of  pericarditis  where  a  large 
•amount  of  fluid  is  rapidly  effused  into  the 

ri cardial  sac,  the  patient  is  quite  unable 
he  down,  or  to  obtain  rest  in  the  hori- 
zontal posture.  Sometimes  the  restlessness 
is  so  extreme  that  he  cannot  remain  for 
more  a  few  minutes  in  any  one  position, 
and  he  is  continually  changing  it;  at 
others  he  obtains  partial  relief  only  in  one 
particular  posture,  any  deviation  from  which 
is  sure  to  add  considerably  to  the  dyspnoea 
and  distress. 

In  the  advanced  stages  of  valvular  dis- 
ease, when  the  circulation  through  the 
lungs  becomes  greatly  impeded,  or  when 
fluid  is  effused  into  one  or  both  pleural 
cavities,  the  patient  cannot  lie  down ;  he 
tnust  have  the  head  and  chest  elevated,  or 
he  is  unable  to  remain  in  bed,  and  is  forced 
$o  preserve  the  sitting  posture.  In  extreme 
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cases  he  is  often  only  able  to  snatch  mo- 
mentary rest  by  leaning  forward,  and  rest- 
ing his  head  upon  his  knees,  or  upon  a 
table.  Sometimes  the  dyspnoea  is  so  ex* 
treme  that  he  obtains  ease  only  by  lying 
on  his  face:  this,  however,  is  more  fre- 
quently observed  in  aneurism  of  the  aorta 
pressing  upon  the  trachea  than  in  organic 
disease  of  the  heart. 

When,  in  addition,  effusion  to  a  consi- 
derable amount  exists  in  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  or  when'the  lower  extremities  have 
become  much  swollen,  the  position  of  the 
patient  will  be  influenced  in  some  measure 
by  these  complications.  I  have  seen  the 
dyspnoea  aggravated  in  a  remarkable  degree 
by  merely  bringing  the  anasarcous  lower 
extremities  to  the  same  level  with  the  body, 
and  the  patient  could  not  rest  unless  they 
hung  down  by  the  side  of  the  bed.  In 
many  such  cases,  indeed,  the  patient  refuses 
to  remain  in  bed,  and  sits  constantly  in  a 
chair. 

In  other  instances,  where  there  is  neither 
anasarca  of  the.  lower  extremities  nor 
ascites,  but  where  pain  and  dyspnoea  are 
the  most  prominent  symptoms,  and  where 
the  dyspnoea  occurs  in  paroxysms  of  ex- 
treme severity,  the  position  which  the 
patient  assumes  in  the  paroxysm  is  pecu- 
liar :  he  sometimes  seizes  upon  some  fixed 
object  against  which  he  strongly  presses 
the  sternum ;  or  he  fixes  the  arms  firmly, 
so  as  to  call  every  muscle  of  inspiration 
into  action;  or  he  writhes  about,  and 
almost  screams  with  agony.  A  patient  was 
in  hospital  some  time  since  who,  during 
the  paroxysms,  was  unable  to  obtain  ease 
in  any  position  but  sitting  upon  the  ground 
with  the  back  firmly  pressed  against  the 
wall.  Dr.  Hope  has  drawn  a  vivid  picture 
of  an  aggravated  case  of  this  kind : — "  In- 
capable of  lying  down,  the  patient  is  seen 
for  weeks,  and  even  for  months  together, 
either  reclining  in  the  semi-erect  position, 
supported  by  pillows,  or  sitting  with  the 
trunk  bent  forwards,  and  the  elbows  or 
forearms  resting  on  the  drawn-up  knees." 
"  With  eyes  widely  expanded  and  starting, 
eyebrows  raised,  nostrils  dilated,  a  ghastly 
and  haggard  countenance,  and  the  head 
thrown  back  at  every  inspiration,  he  casts 
round  a  hurried,  distracted  look  of  horror, 
of  anguish,  and  of  supplication ;  now  im- 
ploring in  plaintive  moans,  or  quick, 
broken  accents,  and  half-stifled  voice,  the 
assistance  already  often  lavished  in  vain  ; 
and  now,  in  an  agony  of  despair,  drooping 
his  head  on  his  chest,  and  muttering  a  fer- 
vent invocation  for  death  to  put  a  period 
to  his  sufferings." 

Palpitation. 
Among  the  general  signs  of  cardiac  dis- 
ease some  may  be  *44  \9  be  direct,  others 
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indirect :  the  former  have  obviously  more 
value  than  the  latter.  Among  the  direct 
symptoms  palpitation  is  one  of  the  moat 
common  ;  the  character  of  the  pulse  being 
•lao  occasionally  diagnostic  may  be  in- 
cluded under  this  head:  under  it,  also, 
turgeecenoe  of  the  Jugular  veins,  pulsation 
in  those  veins,  and  fremissement  oataire, 
may  be  included :  the  latter  hate,  however, 
already  been  considered.  The  indirect i- 
or,  as  they  are  more  correctly  termed,  the 
secondary  symptoms— are  common  to  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs  as  well  as  of  the  heart. 
Under  this  head  will  be  included  conges- 
Man  of  the  longs,  cough,  dyspnoea, 
etthopnoaa,  haemoptysis,  pulmonary  apo- 
plexy, congestion  of  the  liver,  spleen,  kid- 
neys, and  brain,  anasarca,  and  effusion  into 
the  cavities  of  the  pleura  and  peritoneum. 

Among  the  direct  signs  of  cardiac  disease 
palpitation  is  perhaps  the  most  constant 
and  most  frequent:  it  is  often  the  first 
symptom  which  attracts  the  patient's  at- 
tention, and  it  frequently  distresses  and 
harasses  him  throughout  every  stage  of  the 
•jiseasa,  or  until  its  final  close.  On  the 
other  hand,  palpitation  is  frequently  a  pro- 
minent and  troublesome  symptom  when 
■the  heart  is  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state. 

It  has  already  been  said  that,  in  the 
healthy  subject,  where  the  ohest  is  well 
formed,  and  the  heart  and  lungs  have  their 
normal  proportions,  the  impulse  of  the 
apex  of  the  heart  is  so  slight  that  the  indi- 
vidual is  not  sensible  of  it  himself:  the 
■notion,  in  mot,  is  performed  without  his 
consciousness,  and  n  only  perceived  in  a 
very  limited  space  when  the  hand  is  laid 
upon  the  pane  tee  of  the  ohest.  Whenever, 
consequently,  a  person  becomes  sensible  of 
the  beating  of  bis  own  heart,  it  may  be  said 
to  constitute  palpitation.  Palpitation  may 
therefore  be  defined:-- An  unusual  action 
of  the  heart,  perceptible  to  the  individual, 
and  inconvenient  to  him  (though  the  latter 
is  not  essential),  the  impulse  being  usually 
stronger  than  natural,  and  the  action  of 
the  organ  often  more  rapid  than  in  health, 
and  occasionally  intermittent  or  irregular. 

Palpitation  presents  numerous  varieties  : 
sometimes  it  is  so  slight  that  the  patient 
is  unconscious  of  it,  or  makes  no  complaint 
unless  questioned ;  at  other  times  it  is  so 
violent  as  to  elevate  the  clothes,  and  shake 
the  bed  upon  which  the  patient  lies.  Some- 
times the  impulse  communicated  is  a  slight, 
Sapid  shock  5  sometimes  it  is  strong,  pro- 
longed, and  heaving,  elevating  the  bead  of 
the  observer  {  at  other  times  the  impulse  is 
not  altered,  or  is  even  weaker  than  natural. 
Sometimes  the  sounds  of  the  heart  are  in- 
creased in  intensity ;  and,  in  rare  cases,  so 
much,  that  the  patient  can  hear  them  him- 
self when  he  hes  upon  the  left  side ;  at 
others,  the  sounds  an  not  at  all  increased 


in  intensity.  In  some  oases  palpitation 
sets  in  suddenly ;  in  others,  it  makes  its 
approaches  very  gradually.  Sometimes  the 
fits  are  short,  quickly  subside,  and  the 
patient  is  perfectly  free  from  it  in  the  in- 
tervals $  at  others,  the  fits  are  longer  and 
more  severe,  or  more  or  less  palpitation  is 
constantly  present.  Sometimes  the  palpi- 
tation is  accompanied  by  uneasiness,  by  a 
sense  of  constriction,  or  of  weight,  or  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  heart,  or  by  a  sense  of 
sinking  or  of  fluttering  in  the  epigastrium ; 
sometimes  by  dyspnoea  or  orthopnoea; 
sometimes  by  headache,  vertigo,  or  noises- 
in  the  head :  at  others,  nothing  of  the 
kind  is  observed,  and  palpitation  is  the 
only  symptom  we  are  caned  upon  to  treat. 
Palpitation,  although  one  of  the  com- 
monest symptoms  of  morbid  states  of  the 
investing  or  lining  membrane  of  the  heart, 
of  its  valves,  orifices,  or  muscular  tissue, 
frequently  occurs  independent  of  any  or- 
ganic change  in  this  organ,  and  is  not  un> 
frequently  a  greater  source  of  anxiety  or 
alarm  to  the  patient  under  such  circum- 
stances than  in  cases  of  organic  disease. 
Thus  it  is  a  symptom  in  plethora,  and  in 
the  very  opposite  condition — anaemia :  it 
is  a  common  attendant  upon  dyspepsia 
and  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs, 
and  it  arises  in  debility  from  any  cause :  it 
is  a  frequent  symptom  in  hysteria  and 
hypochondriasis  :  it  is  not  unusual  in  the 
early  stages  of  pregnancy,  and  it  accom- 
panies several  diseased  states  of  the  pulmo- 
nary organs. 

The  value  of  palpitation  as  a  symptom 
mainly  depends  upon  whether  it  is  sympto- 
matic of  diseased  states  of  the  heart,  or 
whether  it  is  lympathetie  of  some  other 
affection :  hence  it  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance that  its  cause  should  be  deter- 
mined. We  shall  therefore  consider  it 
here  under  two  heads — viz.,  as  it  has  its 
cause  in  organic  disease  of  the  central  organ 
of  the  circulation,  or  as  it  occurs  indepen- 
dent of  cardiac  disease. 

Palpitation  depending  upon  organic  du~ 
eate  of  the  heart. — Palpitation  depending 
upon  organic  disease  of  the  heart  usually, 
unless  in  cases  of  acute  inflammation  of 
the  investing  or  lining  membrane  of  the 
organ,  comes  on  slowly  and  insidiously, 
and  increases  gradually:  it  is  constant, 
although  more  distressing  at  one  period 
than  another:  it  is  very  generally  com- 
bined with  derangement  of  the  general  cir- 
culation, or  with  disorder  of  the  respira- 
tion ;  and  it  is  very  generally  also  accom- 
panied by  well-marked  physical  signs,  or  by 
other  general  symptoms  of  cardiac  disease. 
Palpitation  will  therefore  be  a  symptom  in 
pericarditis  and  endocarditis,  in  hypertro- 
|  phy,  and  in  dilatation  of  the  ventricles,  or 
when  these  two  states  are  combined;  in 
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diseased  conditions  of  the  valves  or  orifices 
of  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  causing  obstruc- 
tion, or  permitting  regurgitation ;  in  adhe- 
sion of  the  pericardium,  the  result  of  peri- 
carditis ;  and  in  softening  of  the  heart. 

Thus,  in  acnte  pericarditis,  or  endoeardi- 
tis,  palpitation  is  often  one  of  the  first 
symptoms  which  attracts  the  attention  of 
the  patient  or  practitioner  •„  the  heart's 
action  is  more  rapid  than  natural,  and  the 
impulse  is  increased.  Oases,  however, 
occasionally  occur  where  the  palpitation  is 
ao  alight  as  scarcely  to  attract  attention. 
In  adhesion  of  the  pericardimn  the  result 
of  pericarditis,  more  or  less  palpitation  is 
generally  likewise  constantly  present. 

Again,  palpitation  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest symptoms  of  hypertrophy  of  the 
Ventricles :  here  the  impulse  is  increased, 
often  considerably,  but  the  action  of  the 
heart  is  not  more  rapid  than  in  health. 
In  dilatation  of  the  ventricles  the  palpita- 
tion is  accompanied  by  increased  loudness 
of  the  heart's  sounds,  but  the  impulse  has 
not  much  real  strength.  In  the  combina- 
tion of  these  two  states,  or  hypertrophy 
with  dilatation  of  the  ventricles,  particu- 
larly when  the  disease  is  advanced,  the 
palpitation  is  often  very  distressing,  and 
the  paroxysms  are  frequently  prolonged 
and  severe. 

In  organic  disease  of  the  valves  or  orifices 
of  the  left  side  of  the  heart  palpitation  is 
very  generally  and  constantly  present ;  but, 
as  they  are  usually  accompanied  by  hyper- 
trophy, with  or  without  dilatation  of  the 
ventricles,  and  as  they  always  tend  to  pro- 
duce these  morbid  states,  the  palpitation 
has  its  cause  partly  in  this  complication. 
Finally,  in  softening  of  the  muscular  tissue 
of  the  heart,  palpitation  is  frequent :  here, 
however,  it  is  of  the  passive  kind ;  the  im- 
pulse is  feeble,  and  the  heart's  action 
usually  intermittent  and  irregular. 

ftwpifafssw  independent  of  organic  dit- 

eate  of  the  heart. — Palpitation  independent 
of  organic  disease  of  the  heart  is  more  com- 
mon in  the  female  than  the  male  :  it  usually 
sets  in  suddenly,  and  is  almost  always  in- 
termittent. The  impulse  is  often  sharp 
and  knocking,  but  never  heaving  or  pro- 
longed, and  the  action  of  the  heart  is  gene- 
rally rapid.  The  palpitation  comes  on  in 
paroxysms,  often  when  the  individual  is  in 
a  state  of  repose :  it  is  readily  excited  by 
mental  emotion;  and  the  physical  and 
general  signs  of  valvular  or  other  disease  of 
the  heart  are  absent. 

The  palpitation  which  occurs  under 
■hate  cireetmatanoea  presents  several  varie- 
ties, and  may  be  traced  to  several  causes, 
some  of  which  are  intrinsic  to  the  heart, 
others  are  extrinsic  to  it.  Thus  palpitation 
wiu  ensue  whan  the  blood  is  returned  to 


the  heart  more  rapidly  than  in  ordinary, 
or  when  the  motions  of  the  heart  an  im- 
peded, whether  the  exciting  eaase  he  seated 
in  the  lungs,  in  the  parietesof  the  chest,  or 
in  the  abdomen.  Palpitation  occurs  m 
states  of  debility,  whether  this  depends 
upon  excessive  evacuations,  or  arises  in 
convalescence  from  acute  disease ;  as  well 
as  ih  certain  states  of  the  nervous  system, 
whether  this  be  constitutional  or  acquired. 
Finally,  it  may  ensue  when  two  or  more 
of  the  foregoing  conditions  are  combined. 

Thus,  1st.  In  a  healthy  subject,  violent 
exercise  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  indulgence 
in  intoxicating  liquors  on  the  other,  wifl 
harry  the  circulation,  and  give  rise  to  pal- 
pitation. But,  in  such  eases,  as  soon  as 
the  exciting  cause  is  removed,  the  effect 
ceases.  In  states  of  plethora,  likewise, 
where  blood  is  rapidly  formed,  and  the 
vaeoeiar  system  becomes  overloaded  or 
oppressed,  more  or  less  palpitation  is  gene* 
rally  present. 

2ndly.  In  cases  where  the  bony  parietw 
of  the  thorax  are  contracted  and  deformed ; 
or  in  adults  whose  chests  are  narrow  ami 
extremities  kmg;  or  in  young  persons 
about  puberty,  whose  growth  has  been 
rapid,  palpitation  is  often  complained  of. 
Here  its  cause  appears  to  lie  in  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  chest,  "which  interferes  with  the 
free  play  of  the  heart,  or  with  the  free 
expansion  of  the  lungs.  Palpitation  is  aba 
occasionally  complained  of  in  the  advanced 
stage  of  pregnancy,  in  cases  of  large  ovarian 
or  other  abdominal  tumors,  or  in  ascites, 
in  which  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  is 
interfered  with,  or  pressure  is  exercised 
upon  the  large  vessels. 

Srdly.  Palpitation  is  a  very  frequent 
symptom  in  states  of  debility,  as  in  anaj- 
mia,  whether  this  arises  from  profuse 
haemorrhage  or  accompanies  amenorrhcea; 
or  where  profuse  evacuations  of  any  kind 
have  occurred ;  under  this  head  sexual  ex- 
cesses and  menustrupatio  may  be  included. 
Palpitation  likewise  is  a  symptom  of  mer- 
wm.nl  erithismus ;  and  it  not  infrequently 
arises  during  convalescence  from  acute  dis- 
eases, particularly  where  mercury  had  been 
freely  given,  and  after  protracted  fever  it 
is  by  no  means  rare. 

4thly.  In  persons  of  what  is  called  the 
nervous  temperament,  palpitation  is  com- 
mon, and  is  readily  excited  by  mental  emo- 
tion, or  by  trifling  causes.  In  hysteria, 
particularly  in  that  form  which  gets  the 
name  of  spinal  irritation,  it  is  an  ordinary 
symptom ;  and  in  cases  of  hypochondriasis 
it  is  by  no  means  un frequent. 

bthfy.  Palpitation  is  not  unfraquenfly 
induced  by  excessive  study,  by  late  hours, 
by  the  habitual  use  of  strong  tea,  or  the 
inordinate  use  of  tobacco  in  the  form  of 
smoking,  by  the  suppression  of  soma 
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habitual  discharge;  by  prolonged  mental 
•  excitement,  whether  of  an  exciting  or  de- 
pressing  nature  j  or  by  a  audden  shook  or 
•night.  In  these  eases  it  partly  depends 
upon  derangement,  of  the  digestive  organs, 
and  partly  upon  debility  or  constitutional 
or  induced  irritability. 

Lastly,  palpitation  is  a  common  accom- 
paniment of  various  forms  of  dyspepsia : 
here  it  is  partly  due  to  flatulence,  which, 
by  resisting  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm, 
impedes  the  free  expansion  of  the  lungs, 
and  interferes  with  the  motions  of  the 
heart;  partly  to  the  reflex  sympathy  be* 
tween  the  parts  concerned.  -  Under  this 
head  the  palpitation  which  sometimes  oc- 
curs in  persons  of  a  gouty  habit,  and  which 

Palpitation  depending  upon  Organic  Die- 
tatt  of  the  Heart.  , 

1.  More  common  in  the  male  than  the 
female. 

2.  Palpitation  usually  comes  on  slowly 
and  gradually. 

3.  Palpitation  constant,  though  more 
marked  at  one  period  than  at  another. 

4.  Impulse  usually  stronger  than  natu- 
ral; sometimes  remarkably  increased,  heav- 
ing, and  prolonged  j  at  others  irregular  and 
unequal  * 

5.  Percussion  elicits  a  dull  sound  over 
an  increased  surface,  and  the  degree  of  dul- 
ness  is  greater  than  natural 

6.  Palpitation  often  accompanied  by 
the  auscultatory  signs  of  diseased  valves. 


7.  Action  of  the  heart  regular,  irregular, 
or  intermittent-  not  necessarily  quickened. 

8.  Palpitation  often  not  much  com- 
plained of  by  the  patient;  occasionally 
attended  by  severe  pain,  extending  to  the 
left  shoulder  and  arm. 

9.  Lips  and  cheeks  often  livid;  coun- 
tenance congested;  anasarca  of  lower  ex- 
tremities common. 

10.  Palpitation  increased  by  exercise,  by 
stimulants  and  tonics,  &c ;  relieved  by  rest, 
and  frequently,  also,  by  local  or  general 
bleeding,  and  an  antiphlogistic  regimen. 


Immediate  Cauti  of  Palpitation. 

The  blood  which  circulates  through  the 
.cavities  of  the  heart  is  considered  to  be  the 
natural  stimulus  to  the  contractions  of  the 
organ:  thus,  in  a  state  of  health,  when 
this  fluid  is  returned  to  the  right  side  of 
the  heart  more  quickly  titan  in  ordinary, 
its  action  becomes  more  rapid.  In  this 
way  exercise  increases  the  frequency  of  the 
heart's  contractions,  and  humes  the  Pecu- 
lation, which  returns  to  its  normal  fee- 


is  occasionally  so  distressing,  mav  probably 
be  included. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  in  practice, 
however,  that  organic  disease  of  the  heart 
is  associated  with  derangement  of  the 
digestive  organs ;  with  an  anaemic  state  of 
the  system ;  with  a  nervous  and  irritable 
habit;  or  with  some  of  the  other  causes 
capable  of  giving  rise  to  palpitation ;  by 
which  the  difficulty  of  the  diagnosis  will  be 
considerably  increased. 

In  the  following  table  the  more  promi- 
nent characters  of  the  palpitation,  which 
depends  upon  organic  disease  of  the  heart, 
are  contrasted  with  those  of  palpitation 
arising  independent  of  disease  of  this 
organ:— 

Palpitation  independent  of  Organic  Disease 
of  the  Heart. 

1.  More  common  in  the  female  than  the 
male. 

2.  Palpitation  usually  seta  in  suddenly. 
8.  Palpitation  not  constant,  having  per* 

fee  t  UltCVZOlMslOXlA* 

4.  Impulse  neither  heaving  or  prolonged; 
often  abrupt,  knocking,  and  circumscribed, 
and  accompanied  by  a  fluttering  sensation 
in  theartaoordial  region  or  epigastrium. 

5.  The  extent  of  surface  in  the  region  of 
the  heart,  which  yields  naturally  a  dull 
sound  on  percussion,  is  not  increased. 

6.  Auscultatory  signs  of  diseased  valves 
absent ;  bruit  de  soufBet  often  present  in 
the  large  arteries,  and  a  continuous  mur- 
mur in  the  veins. 

7.  Ehythm  of  heart  usually  regular} 
sometimes  intermittent ;  its  action  gene- 
rally more  rapid  than  natural. 

8.  Palpitation  often  much  complained  of 
by  the  patient ;  more  readily  induced  by 
mental  emotion,  and  frequently  accom- 
panied by  pain  in  the  left  side. 

9.  Lips  and  cheeks  never  livid;  coun- 
tenance often  chlorotic;  anasarca  absent, 
except  in  extreme  cases. 

10.  Palpitation  inoreased  by  sedentary 
occupations ;  by  local  and  general  bleeding, 
Ac ;  relieved  by  moderate  exercise,  and  by 
stimulants  or  tonics,  particularly  the  pre- 
parations of  iron. 

quency  after  the  patient  has  remained  at 
rest  for  a  time. 

In  states  of  plethora,  in  winch  blood  is 
rapidly  formed,  palpitation  we  have  seen  to 
be  a  frequent  symptom ;  there  is  here  an 
increased  amount  of  blood  in  the  vessels, 
and  this  fluid  is  of  a  more  stimulant 
nature,  perhaps;  the  palpitation  which 
ensues  in  these  cases  is  not  accompanied  by 
quickened  action  of  the  heart.  In  the  very 
opposite  condition  to  this — viz.,  anremia— 
where  the  Wood  is  poor  end  watery,  and 
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deficient  frequently  in  quantity,  palpitation 
is  also  extremely  frequent,  and  the  heart's 
action  is  more  rapid  than  in  health :  here 
the  heart  appear*  to  contract  mora  fre- 
quently, to  compensate  for  the  deficiency  in 
the  quality  of  the  blood. 

Again,  when  the  valves  or  orifices  of  the 
heart  are  diseased,  and  the  passage  of  the 
blood  out  of  or  through  its  chambers  is  im- 
peded, palpitation  ensues j  the  organ  here 
is  excited  to  increased  action  in  order  to 
overcome  the  obstacle  to  the  transmission 
of  the  blood.  Increased  action  leads  even- 
tually to  increased  nutrition  {  the  parietes 
of  the  ventricles  become  hypertrophied 
under  such  circumstances,  and  the  palpita- 
tion more  marked. 

When  the  parietes  of  the  ventricles  are 
thinned,  or  when  the  muscular  tissue  of 
the  heart  is  softened,  the  contractile  power 
of  the  ventricles  is  diminished ;  they  are 
too  feeble  to  propel  the  blood  contained  in 
their  cavities,  which  become  distended  or 
Overloaded :  here  the  palpitation  is  of  the 
passive  kind ;  for  although  it  is  often  dis- 
tressing to  the  patient,  the  impulse  of  the 
organ  is  frequently  too  feeble  to  be  felt,  and 
'  its  rhythm  is  often  intermittent  or  irregular. 

In  all  these  oases  the  explanation  of  the 
occurrence  of  palpitation  appears  to  be 
easy :  this  phenomenon  is,  however,  fre- 
quently witnessed  independent  of  any  of 
the  foregoing  circumstances,  as  in  mental 
emotion  of  various  kinds :  here  the  nervous 
system  is  generally  considered  to  be  the 
exciting  agent,  though  the  exact  modus 
operandi  is  not  quite  clear. 

Influence  of  the  Coronary  Circulation. 

In  considering  the  immediate  cause  of 
palpitation,  writers  do  not  appear  to  me  to 
nave  taken  sufficiently  into  account  the 
coronary  circulation,  although  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  performs  an  important 
part,  and  that  derangement  of  its  circula- 
tion will  be  followed  by  derangement  of 
the  functions  of  the  heart  equally  as  when 
the  circulation  through  the  chambers  of 
the  organ  is  impeded  or  deranged. 

The  integrity  of  a  muscle,  and  its  healthy 
action,  depend  mainly,  we  know,  upon  its 
receiving  a  due  supply  of  arterial  blood: 
if  this  is  sufficient,  and  of  a  good  quality, 
the  functions  of  the  muscle  will  be  per- 
formed with  vigour ;  while,  if  the  supply  is 
too  small,  ox  if  its  quality  is  deteriorated, 
the  functions  of  the  muscle  will  be  im- 
paired. Now,  the  heart  being  a  muscular 
vise  us,  requires,  for  the  vigorous  perform- 
ance of  its  functions,  an  efficient  supply  of 
arterial  blood :  hence,  although  the  blood 
which  circulates  through  the  chambers  of 
the  heart  is  the  ordinary  stimulus  to  the 
contractions  of  the  organ,  if  the-  coronary 
arteries  which  convey  tfc  notorial*  for  its 


nutrition  carry  it  in  insufficient  quantity, 
or  of  a  deteriorated  quality ;  or  if,  on  tho 
other  hand,  it  is  conveyed  in  increased 

rntity,  or  is  of  too  stimulating  a  quality, 
functions  of  the  organ  will  suffer. 
Thus,  in  anaemia,  the  quality  of  the  blood 
being  deteriorated,  and  a  given  amount 
containing  less  of  the  materials  of  nutri- 
tion, it  is  necessary  that  a  greater  quantity 
should  pass  through  the  coronary  vessels 
in  a  given  period,  and  the  notion  of  the 
organ  is  accelerated  in  order  to  compensate 
for  the  deficiency.  Again,  in  states  of 
plethora,  where  blood  is  rapidly  formed, 
the  heart  is  excited  to  increased  action, 
very  probably  in  consequence  of  the  stimu- 
lant nature  of  the  blood  whioh  circulates  in 
its  vessels,  and  its  increased  amount. 

Lastly,  in  cases  of  valvular  or  other  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  where  considerable  ob- 
struction exists  in  the  pulmonary  circula- 
tion, and  the  venous  blood  does  not  un- 
dergo the  necessary  changes  in  the  lungs, 
the  coronary  arteries  will  convey  a  mixture 
of  venous  and  arterial  blood  to  the  tissue 
of  the  heart ;  the  functions  of  the  muscle 
become  impaired,  its  irritability  diminishes, 
and  it  is  no  longer  obedient  to  the  stimulus 
of  the  blood  which  distends  its  cavities: 
hence  its  action  becomes  irregular  and  un- 
equal ; —indeed,  in  the  advanced  stage  of  val- 
vular or  other  disease  of  the  heart  where  the 
pulmonary  circulation  is  greatly  impeded, 
the  cessation  of  the  heart's  action,  and  the 
death  of  the  individual,  is  probably  owing 
immediately,  in  many  cases,  to  the  coro- 
nary arteries  conveying  venous  blood  to 
the  tissue  of  the  heart. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  palpita- 
tion, I  may  observe  that  this  symptom 
frequently  is  present  in  a  marked  degree  in 
the  class  of  patients  who  present  them- 
selves at  hospital,  without  their  appearing 
to  be  conscious  of  it.  When  questioned, 
they  allow  that  they  feel  some  oppression 
in  the  precordial  region,  but  hardly  admit 
that  it  amounts  to  palpitation,  though, 
when  we  come  to  examine  the  chest,  the 
action  of  the  heart  is  often  much  increased, 
and  its  impulse  sometimes  so  strong  as  to 
raise  the  head  of  the  observer.  This,  no 
doubt,  arises  in  some  measure  from  the 
sensibility  being  blunted  by  the  ill  oxyge- 
nation of  the  blood,  and  in  some  measure, 
also,  from  the  parts  having  had  time  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  their  altered 
condition.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less 
remarkable  how  often,  when  palpitation 
depends  simply  upon  functional  derange- 
ment, the  patient's  attention  is  directed 
mainly  to  it ;  he  is  most  unhappy  in  con- 
sequence, and  can  scarcely  be  made  to  be- 
lieve that  he  is  not  the  subject  of  organic, 
and  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  df  incurable, 
disease  of  ttetteart,  byVjOUglC 
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.  Tax  births  in  the  summer  of  1848-9 
and  1849-60  were  349  and  864,  being 
an  increase  of  6  in  the  latter.  Jn  the 
autumn  quarter  this  in  crease  was  still 
greater— from  891  to  411,  or  30,  giving 
a  nett  increase  for  the  half  year  of  26. 
In  the  winter  quarters,  however,  the 
numbers  were  449  in  1848-9,  and  409  in 
1849-50,  indicating  a  balance  of  40,  or 
60  per  cent.,  beyond  the  previous  in- 
crease, against  the  first  quarter,  of  the 
last  half  year  of  1849-50. 

On  carrying  our  comparison  to  the 
spring,  or  last  quarter  of  each  year,  we 
find  the  births  in  1848-9  to  have  been 
465,  and  in  1849-50  only  897,  showing 
a  farther  reduction  of  58,  or  18  beyond 
the  last,  being  a  farther  reduction  of  40 
per  cent  The  total  falling  off  of  the 
births  in  tbe  half  year,  in  which  not  a 
trace  of  cholera  could  be  detected,  of 
98,  is  two  more  than  the  former 
computation  gave,— a  difference  trifling 
in  itself,  but  readily  accounted  for  by 
the  excessive  number  8  which  was  re- 
jected for  two  births  upon  that  occasion, 
while  8  only  would  have  been  nearer 
the  truth. 

Upon  a  comparison,  indeed,  of  the 
aggregate  births  of  the  two  years,  we 
find  the  balance  against  that  just  ended 
to  amount  only  to  73,  a  circumstance 
fully  accounted  for  by  the  actual  in- 
crease of  25  during  the  first  half.  But 
this  in  no  manner  affects  our  inquiry, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  determine 
the  probable  number  of  women  who 
were  earned  off  between  the  third  and 
ninth  months  of  their  gestation,  whom 
we  may  now  fairly  assume  to  have 
numbered  at  least  98,  or  0*98  per  cent 
of  the  whole  number  living  at  the  com- 
mencement of  cholera,  between  the 
marriageable  ages  of  18  and  50. 

That  this  is  no  visionary  opinion, 
which  rests  only  upon  the  unsubstantial 


basis  of  theoretical  calculation,  appears 
to  be  corroborated  by  a  fact  communi- 
cated to  me  upon  what  I  regard  as  un- 
questionable authority,  of  parturition 
having  actually  taken  place  while  the 
mother  was  labouring  under  the  double 
affliction  of  cholera,  and  this  in  more 
than  one  instance,  although  I  have  been 
unable  to  ascertain  the  precise  number. 

But  although  these  cases  corroborate 
Dr.  Shapter's  statement  with  respect  to 
Exeter, — that  cholera  did  not  in  every 
instance  prove  fatal  during  pregnancy — 
they  at  least  justify  the  opinion  that  the 
deficiency  of  98  births  on  a  comparison 
of  the  six  last  months  of  the  two  last 
years  with  each  other,  arose  in  great 
part  if  not  entirely,  from  an  equal 
number  of  mothers  having  sunk  under 
the  violence  of  the  pestilence  before 
nature  had  succeeded  in  relieving  them 
from  their  burden, — a  number  equal  to 
above  58  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number 
that  died. 

Dr.  Snow,  of  Frith  Street  Soho,  in  a 
valuable  pamphlet  on  cholera,  published 
last  year  by  Mr.  Churchill,  of  Princes 
Street,  Soho,  ascribes  cholera  to  a  local 
affection  of  the  alimentary  canal,  arising 
from  a  poison  introduced  into  it  through 
the  medium  of  water  contaminated  by 

Snroolation  from  sewers  and  cesspools, 
ut  such  contamination  has  existed, 
more  or  less,  for  a  period  beyond  human 
remembrance  without  producing  any 
disorder  analogous  to  cholera,  in  the 
character  of  aa  epidemic,  of  sufficient 
importance  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  world,  and  sweep  with  the  besom  of 
destruction  so  vast  and  so  fair  a  portion 
of  our  globe. 

Although  Dr.  Snow's  opinion  is  the 
result  no  doubt  of  attentive  and  exten- 
sive observation,  and  although  the  in- 
troduction of  such  a  deadly  poison  was 
powerfully  calculated  to  aggravate,  if 
not  create  the  disease,  yet  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
cholera,  and,  in  toe  absence  of  all  me- 
dical record  of  its  existence  in  this 
country  previous  to  1882,  when  its 
course  to  our  shores  was  marked  in  un- 
mistakeable  characters  across  the  vast 
continents  of  Asia  and  of  Europe,  we 
may  perhaps  be  justified  in  referring  it 
to  some  obscure  and  yet  undiscovered 
origin.  The  unwholesome  water  may 
have  created  the  predisposition,  but  the 
latent  cause  was  wanting  to  call  the 
slumbering  malady  mtomiscbiavous  and 
active  existence.   Digilized  by  GoOgle 
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lie  same  objection  and  the  same 
reasoning  also  appear  to  another  cauas- 
which  He  assigns  fox  its  production, — 
namely,  the  want  of  .personal  cleanli- 
ness; but  powerful  as  this  exciting 
cause  is  in  the  production  of  typhus, 
and  the  other  common  forms  of  epide- 
mic, the  proximate  cause  of  cholera,-  in 
its  Asiatic  or  malignant  form,  wis  yet 
wanting  to  call  into  being  that  hitherto 
unknown  malady.  The  deadly  weapon 
of  mortality  might  have  been  loaded  to 
its  very  muzzle,  but  the  percussion  cap 
of  cholera  was  yet  wanting  to  produce 
the  explosion,  and  propel  the  morbid 
poison  on  its  pestilential  mission.  Simi- 
lar objections  apply  with  equal  force  to 
aU  the  other  causes  assigned  for  this 
destructive  and  mysterious  malady, 
whose  latent  origin  has  yet  been  veiled 
from  human  eyes. 

That  want  of  personal  cleanliness 
prepares  for  its  reception,  and  aids  its 
dissemination  after  the  specific  poison 
has  been  called  into-  actual  existence,  as 
well  as  augments  its  virulence,  is  abun- 
dantly proved  by  Dr.  Snow,  who  quotes, 
in  confirmation  of  his  own  experience, 
that  of  Dr.  Lichenstadt,  who  informs 
us,  in  a  work  whioh  he  published  on 
cholera  in  1831,  and  of  which  notice  is 
contained  in  the  37  th  vol.  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
that— 

"  At  Berditscher,  in  VoUiynia;a  place 
of  a  few  thousand  inhabitants,  no  less 
than  900  were  attended  in  31  days. 
Among  764  of  these  were  068  Jews'  — 
above  86  percent — "  and  only  106  Chris- 
tians,"—or  somewhat  under  14  per  cent, 
— "  although  the  Jewish  population  is 
far  from  being  proportionally  so  great; 
and  among  the  Christians  attacked  the 
deaths  were  61*8  per  cent,  while  among 
the  Jews  they  were  90- 7  per  cent  The 
only  reason  assigned  by  the  reporter  for 
these  extraordinary  differences  is  the 
excessive  disregard  of  clean  linen  among 
the  Jewish  inhabitants.''  And  to  this 
extract  from  Dr.  Lichenstadt  Dr.  Snow 
adds,  that— 

"  The  first  appearance  of  cholera  in 
many  towns  of  this  country  in  1832  was 
in  courts  and  alleys  to  which  vagrants 
reswrt  for  a  night's  lodging,  where  it 
often  lingered  for  some  time  before 
spreading  to  the  more  cleanly  part  of 
the  people,"  p.  10. 

With  the  Jews  of  Plymouth,  however, 
from  the  superior  comforts  they  enjoy, 
and  the  superior  attention  they  pay  to 


domeetio  and  personal  cleanliness,  the 
reverse  ■«WhO*e1eaee  in 'th*  recent 
attack  they  enjoyed  an  exemption  to  a 
remarkable  extent;  only  two  of  their 
number  having  been  attacked,  neither 
of  whom  died.  Neither  did  cholera 
make  its  first  appearance  among  us  in 
those  localities  in  which,  both  for  their 
accumulated  filth,  and  the  character  of 
their  inhabitants,  it  might  have  been 
expected,  had  it  originated  from  the  or- 
dinary causes  of  epidemics.  In  1882  it 
made  its  first  appearance  at  Coxside,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Sutton  Pool ;  and  in 
1849  in  Union  Street,  both  undoubtedly 
low  situations,  hardly  elevated  above' 
the  ordinary  high  water  mark,  but  nei- 
ther, the  latter  more  especially,  ad- 
mitting af  a  shadow  ©f  comparison  with 
any  of  these  localities  in  which  it  after- 
wards raged  with  the  greatest  fury. 
What  makes  this  ciic— utanee  perhaps 
more  remarkable  is,  the  fact  recorded 
in  the  Begistrar's  Annual  Statistics  for 
1849,  in  which,  in  a  note  upon  the  22 
deaths  from  cholera,  12  of  which  took 
place  in  the  June  quarter,  we  are  told 
that— 

"  The  cholera  eases  reported  in  (he 
three  first  quarters  are  either  infantile* 
or  English  cholera.  Of  the  12  oases 
that  occurred  in  the  last  (June)  quarter 
9  occurred  in  the  Sound,  among  the 
passengers  and  crew  of  the  '  American 
Eagle,'  emigration  ship ;  the  remaining 
3  were  those  of  an'  Irish'  emigrant  in 
Stone  bouse  Lane,  Ate  mast  from  Noes, 
and  another  in  Leoe  Street" 

And  in  the  Quarterly  Report  of  the 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Movement  of  the 
Population  for  the  June  quarter  of  1849, 
which  appeared  in  the  Plymouth  Jour- 
nal, it  is  remarked  that— 

"  The  health  of  the  town  has  been 
steadily  and  progressively  improving-, 
and  the  mortality  proportionably  de- 
creasing throughout  the  quarter,  not- 
withstanding the  destructive  ravages  Of 
cholera  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
and  even  in  our  immediate  vicinity.  On 
the  18th  of  April  8  oases,  2  of  which 
terminated  fatally  from  neglect  of  the 
premonitory  symptoms,  occurred  in  a 
narrow  and  filthy  locality,  close  to  the 
waterside  in  Stonehonse,  known  by  the 
name  of  Water  Lane :  but  the  disease 
did  not  spread  farther,  notwithstanding 
the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  locality  for 
festering  and  diffusing  contagion. 

"  An  emigrant  ship,  bound  to  the 
Onited  States,  put  in  here  for  medical 
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assistance,  in  consequence  of  cholera 
having  appeared  among  her  passengers,-' 
hut,  notwithstanding  fhe  temporary 
alarm  produced  hy  her  arrival,"  and  the 
subsequent  occurrence  of  a  few  deaths 
on  board,  the  prompt  assistance  given, 

■  and  the  active  measures  adopted  by  the 
public  and  municipal  authorities,  soon 

■  arrested  the  progress  of  the  destroyer, 
and  the  vessel  has  proceeded  on  her 
voyage  with  a  clean  bill,  and  without 
leaving  us  any  evil  recollection  of  her 
visit. 

"  Two  deaths,  we  understand,  occurred 
from  cholera ;  one  in  our  hospital,  near 
Princes  Square,  the  other  in  Stonehouse 
Lane;  but,  in  both  cases,  the  victims 
were  strangers  to  the  town, — the  one  a 
man  from  Noss,  who  brought  the  malady 
with  him  from  that  miserable  and  filthy 
village,  and  the  other  an  emigrant,  who 

■  arrived  while  labouring  under  the  ma- 
lady. In  both  these  oases,  from 
neglect  of  the  premonitory  symptoms, 
medical  aid  came  too  late,  ana  man 
could  only  look  on  and  lament  his  want 
of  power  to  avert  the  catastrophe.  In 
none  of  these  cases,  however,  did  the 
mischief  extend  beyond  the  immediate 
victims  themselves,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  had  cholera  partaken  of  the 

•  character  of  variola,  rubeola,  and  other 
disorders  which  experience  teaches  us 
to  regard  as  contagious." 

Thus,  not  only  had  we  the  complaint 
raging  within  our  waters  in  the  dense 
■community  of  an  emigrant  ship,  from 
which  some  of  the  victims  were  brought 
on  shore  to  undergo  the  hazardous  in- 
vestigations of  an  m  quest,  and  lay  their 
remains  within  our  soil,  but  even  a 
spark  fell  amidst  the  accumulated  com- 
bustibles of  Stonehouse  Lane  without 
producing  a  conflagration.  But  when 
the  flame  burst  out  it  was  not  in  the 
spot  where  the  spark  had  fallen,  and 
where  the  materials  for  combustion  were 
ready  for  ignition;  but  in  a  different 
and  far  less  insalubrions  locality,  where 
no  materials  were  prepared  for  its  re- 
ception, and  where  its  appearance  was 
least  of  all  to  be  apprehended. 

Again,  the  case  of  H.M.S.  Apollo, 
in  which  cholera  broke  out  without  an 
apparent  cause  after  she  had  been  a  week 
at  sea,  as  reported  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  i 
Charles  Kidd,  of  the  26th  July  last,  in- 
serted in  the  Medi6al  Tinea  of  the  3d 
of  August,  spreads  a  darker  veil  of 
mystery  over  the  origin  of  cholera  than 
ever;  and  seems  to  show  that  most,  if 


not  all;  of  the  causes  to  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  ascribe  it,  have  ob-' 
tained  their  reputation  from  a  fortuitous 
coincidence,  rather  than  any  real  con- 
nection, — as  will  appear  when  we  come 
to  inquire  into  the  atmospheric  pheno- 
mena to  which  some  visionary  imagina- 
tions have  referred  it. 

Mr.  Kidd,  in  his  letter,  acquainted  us 
that  he  saw  the  59th  regiment,  embarked 
in  the  Apollo,  "  leave  Ireland  without  a 
man  sick,— the  men,  in  fact,  picked  out 
fcrthefrgeneral  health,— and  proceed  to 
sea.  When  a  week  from  shore  they 
were  attacked  by  cholera  in  its  worst 
possible  form,  the  disease,  from  the 
18th  of  June  to  the  end  of  that  month 
[when,  I  believe,  they  were  only  off 
Teneriffe],  and  all  through  July,  up  to 
the  11th  of  August,  when  they  sighted 
the  coast  of  South  America,  wearing 
one  frightful  shape,  and  cutting  down 
the  men  with  little  distinction  Out  of 
512  men,  no  fewer  than  320  were  on 
the  sick  list ;  and  Dr.  Frazer,  who  kindly 
furnished  us  with  the  particulars,  seems 
to  have  known  true  Asiatic  cholera,  from 
long  acquaintance  with  it  in  the  East 
The  vessel  arriving  off  Rio  Janeiro,  you 
will  recollect,  and  the  cholera  still  cat- 
ting down  the  troops,  who  crowded 
about  the  decks  cheerless  and  spiritless, 
their  eyes  sunken  in  their  sockets,  and 
their  faces  pale  and  ghastly.  Thev  were 
disembarked  on  an  island,  lent  tor  the 
purpose  by  the  government  of  Brazil, 
when  the  cholera,  as  if  by  magic,  at 
once  disappeared.  My  impression  at 
the  time,  from  this  single  fact,"  con- 
tinues Mr.  Kidd,  "  was  that  it  was  true 
Asiatic  cholera,  from  causes  merely  spo- 
radic." Amid  such  a  diversity  of  opi- 
nions, and  such  a  multiplicity  of  con- 
flicting facts,  it  would  ill  become  me  to 
offer  a  dogmatic  opinion.  But,  in  the 
hope  of  throwing  some  glimmering  of 
light  on  a  subject  so  enveloped  in  dark- 
ness, I  have  been  led  to  place  in  juxta- 
position such  opinions  and  facts  as  were 
within  my  immediate  reach,  leaving  the 
conclusions  to  those  more  competent  to 
form  them. 

Cholera,  having  once  effected  a  firm 
lodgment  in  the  town,  committed,  as 
might  have  been  anticipated,  the  greatest 
ravages  in  those  localities  in  which  the 
soil  was  best  adapted  to  foster  and  re- 
tain it;  where  the  filthy,  dissolute,  and 
intemperate  habits  of  the  inhabitants, 
their  extreme  poverty  and  wretched- 
nes*,th*  density  with  which  they  were 


crowded  together  in  a  small, and  un- 
wholesome space,  joined  to  the  most 
defective  sewerage  and  ventilation,  sin- 
gularly predisposed,  them,  for  .the  recap- 
tion ana  propagation-  of  disease.  /What 
these  particular  .localities  more  espe- 
cially were  it  would  be  superfluous. now 
to  point  out,  since  they  are  sufficiently 
known  to  the  medical  and  municipal 
authorities,  upon  whom  the  responsibility 
devolves  of  guarding  .against  future  invar 
aion.  . 

With  the  exception  of  these  localities, 
however,  in  which  filth,  poverty,  and 
vice  severally  contended  foe  ascendancy, 
I  cannot  find  that  cholera  was  influ- 
enced by  any  particular  temptation*  in 
its  choice  pf  the  localities  from  which 
its  victims  were  culled.  ■ 

Selecting  from  the  statistical  tables 
of  the  registrars  twelve  of  the  most  sa- 
lubrious localities  in  each  of  the  two 
registration  districts,  corresponding  as 
closely  as  possible  in  the  ampunt  of 
their  mortality,  their  elevation  above 
the  sea,  and  other,  circumstances,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  altitude, 
dryness,  ventilation,  &c.  upon  their  re- 
spective mortality.,  I  found  that  the  19 
selected  in  St  Andrews  gave  me  74 
deaths  in  72  days.;  the  12  in  Charles,  48 
deaths  in  88  day&  marking  a  somewhat 
greater  amount  of  intensity  in  the  latter. 

To  present  in  a  more  intelligible  form 
the  amount  of  concentration  or  diffusion 
in  each  of  these,  I  shall  enumerate  the 
localities,,  assigning  to  each  its  propor- 
tion of  mortality  and  the  date  of  its 
occurrence,  commencing  with  those  in 
which  it  was  greatest  in  each  of  the  two 
divisions;  after  which  I  shall  exhibit 
them,  with  their  corresponding  eleva- 
tions above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea, 
in  a  tabular  form.  , 

And  first,  in  St  Andrews,  Morley 
Place  and  Lanes  head  the  list  with  11 
deaths  on  10  days— namely,  on  the  15th 
and  17th  of  July,  and  the  15th,  19th, 
and  30th  of  August  *  single  death  on 
each  of  these  days ;  2  deaths  on  the  12th 
of  September;  a  single  death  on  the 
16th,  21st  and  25th  of  that  month,  and 
on  the  18th  of.  October-  Cambridge 
Street  and  Lanes  follow  next  with  10 
deaths  in  9  days— namely,  1  each  on  the 
18th  of  July,  and  on  the  12  th.  2  2d,  28  th, 
and  29th  of  August;. 2  on  the  8th  of 
September,  and  1  each  on  .  the  11th  and 
13th  of  October  and  3d  ,  of  .November. 
Claramont  Street  9  deaths  in  as  many 
days— namely^  on  the  20th  of  July,  12th, 


.  lath,  44th,  and  17th  of  August  and  9  th , . 
llth,  12fl»,  and  17th  of  September. 

.  West  Hoe  and  Sandy  Cove,  9  deaths  in  7 
days— namelj,  1  each  on  the  25th,  26  th,- 

,  and  31  sL  and  2  each  on  the  28th  and 

.  29th  of  Jujy.; ,  and  .1  each  on  the  18th 
and  19jth  of  September.  .  .TrankforJ 
Street  8  deaths  in  as  many  days — 
namely,  12th  and  15th  of  August  and 
6th,  18th,  Id  th,  18th,  33d,,  and  28th  of 
September.  York  Street  and  Lanes,  7 
deaths  in  an  equal  number  of  days— 
namely,  19th  and  23d  July ;  24th,  27th, 
and.  29th  of  August,;  6th  of  September, 
and- 29th  of  October.  .WflEain  Street 
and  Lanes,  5  deaths  in  as.  many  days— 
namely,  16th  of  July.;  J lth,  15th,  and 
28th  of  August  and"25th  of,  September. 
The  west  or  St.  Andrew  side  of  Cobourg 
Street  and  Lane,  5  deaths  ,  in  as  many 
days— namely,  llth,  25tb,  28th,  29th, 
and  30th  of  August  Eldad  Place,  4  in 
as  many  days — namely,  22a,  23d,  and 
29th .  of  July,  and  llth  of  September. 
Grosvenor  Place  and  Melbourne  Street 

2  deaths ;  1  on  the  15th  of  July,  and  1 
on  the  24th  of  August  George  Place 
and  Miilgrave  Place  the  same,  on  the 
24th  and  81st  of  August;  and  Whimple- 
Street  tbe  same,  on  the  22d  of  August 
and  24th  of  September. ' , 

In  Charles  district  we  have  G asking; 
Street  occupying  the  declivity  between 
Gascoyne  Terrace  and  Higher  Street 
where  cholera  appeared  in  its  most  abrupt 
and  concentrated  form;  and  hence  pos- 
sibly deriving  an  amount  pf  insalubrity 
from  which  its  rapid  descent  might  have 
been  expected  to  exempt  it  furnishing 
10  deaths  in  the  brief  interval  of  4  days, 
coinciding  closely  with  the  mortality  in 
Higher  Street — namely,  4  on  the  16th, 

3  on  the  18th,  1  on  the  19th,  and  2  on 
the  24th  of  September.  Ebrington  Street 
and  Place,  and  Garden  Street  8  deaths 
in  6  days— namely,  on  the  16th,  17th, 
and  18th  of  September  1  each,  on  the 
19th  2,  on  the  21st  1,  and  on  the  29th  2, 
John  Street  and  Lane,  6  deaths  in  as 
many  days — namely,  the  28th  and  Slat 
of  August  and  the  2d,  7th,  10th,  and 
llth  of  September.  Green  Street  5  ia 
5  days— namely,  5tb,  18th,  22d,  and  26th 
of  August  end  22d  of  September.  Tre- 
ville  Street  4  in  .4  days— namely,  the 
15th  of  July,  and  the  4th,  7th,  and  llth 
of  October.  Gibbon.  Street  3  in  8  days 
—namely,  3d  of  August  and  8th  and 
10th  of  October.  Gilwell  Street  the 
same — namely,  the  7th  and  18th  of  Au- 
gu*.  .Iflii  CUreaoe 
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Street  1  on  the  2d  of  September.  East 
side  of  Cobourg  Street  2  in  2  days — 
namely,  22d  and  23d  of  September. 
Buekwell  Street  the  same — 12th  of  Au- 
gust and  26th  of  September.  Borough 
prison,  nearly  on  the  highest  and  most 
airy  part  of  the  town,  isolated  from  other 


buildings,  and  but  newly  completed,  1 
death  on  the  8th  of  August;  ana  Saltash 
Street  1  on  the  18th  of  July.  In  the 
following  table  the  altitudes  are  taken 
from  the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  and 
were  roughly  deduced  from  observations 
made  with  the  aneroid  barometer. 


Table  of  Mortality— Httnsity  cf  the  wubr-mmtioiui  Pimm. 


Dwrucr  of  saiitt  Awsaaw. 


Death*.  Day*. 


Altitude. 


Disvaiev  or  Cauauw. 


Deaths. 


Days,  altitude. 


Morley  Place  *Lanee 
Cambridge  Street  A 

Law*,  102  . 
Claremwrt  St  102 
West  Hoe  (&  Sandy 

Gore)  .  .  . 
Frankfort  Street 
York  Street  .  . 
William  Street,.  82 
Cobourg  Street  ., 
Zldad  Place,  82. 
Grosrenor  Place  3c 

Melbourne  Street 
George  Place  and 

Mulgrave  Place  . 
Whimple  Street .  . 

Total.   .   .  . 


11 
;10 
9 
9 
8 

7 
6 
6 
4 


70 
90 
90 
110 

46 
118 

82 
100 

82 


74 


70 


Qaakiiig  Street  . 
Ehrington  Street 

&  Garden  St.  . 
John  Street  and 

Lane.  .  .  « 
Green  Stoeet  .  . 
TrwriUe  Street  . 
Gibbons  Street  . 
GilweD  Street .  . 
Cobourg  Street  . 
Buekwell  Street . 
Borough  Prison  . 
Clarence  Street  . 
Saltash  Street  . 


Total  .   .  . 


10 


78 

79 

99 
82 

82 
82 

100 

239 
82 
80 


46 


Hence  it  appears  that  in  an  equal  num- 
ber of  places  corresponding  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  elevation  and  other  particu- 
lars, the  mortality  was  nearly  equal, 
being  at  the  daily  rate  of  1'06  in  Si 
Andrews,  and  lit  in  Charles. 

When  I  resided  in  Oxford  Street  in 
1882,  one  of  the  most  airy  and  driest 
streets  of  the  town,  running  from  east 
to  west  along  the  ridge  of  the  acclivity 
up  which  Cambridge  and  York  Streets 
ascend,  at  an  elevation  of  more  than 
ninety  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the 
Sound,  two  deaths  from  cholera  took 
place  in  that  street,  neither  of  the  vic- 
tims of  which  belonged  to  those  classes 
whose  confined  dwellings  and  extreme 
poverty  rendered  them  peculiarly  ob- 
noxious to  attack.  On  the  contrary, 
they  were  both  ladies  moving  in  the 
higher  classes  of  society,  living  in  well- 
ventilated  houses,  ana  surrounded  by 
afl  the  abundance,  comforts,  and  con- 
veniences of  genteel  society.  Of  these 
deaths,  one  took  place  in  the  house 
adjoining  my  own,  both  of  which,  stand- 
ing on  the  north  side  of  the  street,  and 
fronting  down  Cambridge  Street,  en- 


joyed, without  the  possibility  of  inter- 
ruption, the  fullest  play  of  the  sea  breeze 
from  the  south  as  it  swept  over  the  Hoe 
from  the  waters  of  the  Sound.  The  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  death  of  this 
lady  are  sufficiently  remarkable  to  de- 
serve notice  here. 

Mrs.  Fortescue,  the  lady  in  question, 
was,  as  I  should  judge  from  her  appear- 
ance, between  forty  and  fifty  years  of 
age,  in  good  health,  and  had  two  sons; 
the  eldest  I  should  imagine  about  four- 
and-twenty,  and  in  holy  orders.  This 
lady,  about  the  time  that  cholera  was  at 
its  height,  took  a  walk  out  one  evening 
with  some  friends,  and  returning  home 
through  Bilbury  Street  passed  the  fune- 
ral of  a  poor  person  whose  coffin  was 
conveying  on  a  bier  to  the  burying  ground 
of  Charles,  having  recently  fai  len  a  victim 
to  the  prevailing  pestilence.  On  passing 
at  the  distance  of  some  feet  from  the 
funeral  procession,  when  nearly  abreast 
of  the  coffin,  Mrs  Forteseue  exclaimed 
with  a  shudder,  "Faugh!  what  a  hor- 
rible  stench."  This  observation  attracted 
but  little  notice  at  the  time,  since  the 
stench  of  which  she  complained  was 
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on  perceived  by  any  other  of  the  party ; 
and  the  circumstance  would  haft  soon 
been  forgotten  but  for  the  results  which 
followed. 

Soon  after  her  return  to  her  own 
house,  Mrs.  Fortescue,  who  had  no 
reoollection  of  any  other  exposure  to  the 
unknown  causes  of  the  malady,  and  who 
up  to  that  moment  had  conceived  her- 
self to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  most 
perfect  health,  and  had  no  mental  ap- 
prehension which  might  have  predis- 
posed her  to  the  reception  of  the  com- 
plaint, became  conscious  of  the  presence 
of  unusual  symptoms  for  which  she  was 
unable  to  account.  These  rapidly  in- 
creased, until,  in  a  very  brief  space  of 
time,  cholera  stood  fully  revealed  in  all 
the  unmi8takeable  horrors  of  its  most 
malignant  form;  and  before  the  dawn 
of  another  day  arrived,  she  was  herself 
added  to  the  number  of  helpless  victims 
who  had  fallen  beneath  the  axe  of  the 
destroyer. 

After  the  performance  of  the  last 
offices  of  piety  to  the  sad  remains  of 
their  surviving  parent,  her  sons  gave  up 
the  bouse  which  had  witnessed  then- 
loss,  and  removed  from  Plymouth,  since 
which  time  I  have  not  seen  or  learned 
anything  about  them. 

Here,  then,  was  a  case  of  cholera  im- 
mediately succeeding  exposure  to  a  nar- 
row stream  of  pestilential  gas  escaping 
from  some  unclosed  openings  in  the 
coffin  containing  a  body  in  a  state,  no 
doubt,  of  rapid  decomposition,  and  not 
to  be  traced  to  any  other  of  the  causes 
to  which  it  has  been  oommonly  as- 
signed, and  occurring  in  a  locality  the 
least  favourable  to  the  production  of 
what  are  regarded  as  diseases  of  con- 
tagion, but  singularly  in  accordance 
with  a  statement  contained  in  the  Medi- 
cal Times  of  the  3rd  of  August,  1860, 
which  shows  that  cholera  is  little  affected 
by  climate  or  elevation,  and  passes  with- 
out difficulty  those  limits  which  the 
worst  forms  of  typhus  have  never  yet 
been  known  to  transgress.  The  state- 
ment is  as  follows,  at  p.  126 : — 

"According  to  letters  received  from 
the  Andes,  it  would  appear  that  cholera 
was  prevalent  at  Bogota,  an  elevation 
of  7,800  feet;  this  is  higher  by  6,000 
feet  than  the  point  beyond  which  yellow 
fever  has  never  passed  in  these  coun- 
tries." 

Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  proximate 
cause  of  that  peculiar  form  of  mortality, 
of  which  the  only  wtbjBBlio  aaosojat 


dates  back  less  than  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  and  which  has  been  so  fatally 
known  among  ourselves  by  the  name  of 
the  Asiatic  or  malignant  cholera,  is  yet 
to  be  sought  for  among  those  capricious 
mysteries  of  nature  winch  Heaven  has, 
no  doubt  wisely,  been  pleased  to  place 
as  yet  beyond  the  grasp  of  human  pene- 
tration. 

But  whatever  that  latent  cause  may 
be,  not  a  doubt  can  be  entertained  that 
imperfect  sewerage,  filth,  and  defective 
ventilation,  constitute  the  soil  in  which 
the  malady  most  readily  takes  root  and 
flourishes  in  the  greatest  luxuriance; 
and  that  consequently,  as  Br.  Snow,  Dr. 
Shapter,  and  Dr.  Bee  very  justly  ob- 
serve, attention  to  these  is  the  only  pro- 
bable method  of  averting  the  danger  or 
diminishing  the  mortality.  Of  this, 
Exeter  famishes  an  instructive  and 
valuable  example;  for,  bearing  its  full 
share  of  the  affliction  of  1882,  it  escaped 
nearly  scatheless  in  1840,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  attention  paid  in  the  in- 
termediate space  of  time  by  the  proper 
authorities  to  tile  sanitary  condition  of 
the  town,  and  fully  corroborating  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Shapter  at  the 
281st  page  of  his  valuable  work,  where, 
speaking  upon  the  authority  of  his  own 
personal  experience  in  1862,  he  says, 
that— 

"1  feel  justified  in  asserting  the 
Asiatic  cholera  to  be  em  epidemic,  rem- 
tiered  general  end  fatal  bp  external  etr- 
cumttanees;  and  Qtat  without  these  it  it, 
comparatively  speaking,  a  manageable,  if 
not  a  preeentibte,  disease  " 

There  can  be  tittle  doubt  that  Exeter 
owes  its  comparative  exemption  from 
this  scourge  in  1840  to  the  removal  of 
those  external  circumstances  of  which 
Dr.  Shapter  speaks :  and  had  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  of  Plymouth  used  equal 
diligence,  that  town  would  have  enjoyed, 
in  all  human  probability,  an  equal 
amount  of  exemption,  and  not  had  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  810  of  her  most 
valuable  citizens  in  addition  to  the  779 
swept  off  in  1882. 

[To  be  continued.] 


APOTHSCAJHSfl'  KAXL. 

Hiira  of  gentieawn  who  passed  their  exa- 
mination in  the  seienee  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  received  certificate*  to  prao- 
tua,  en  Thursday,  28th  September,  1880  :— 
Wuham  Hasohman  Chibbe,  Das,  Norfolk 
-De*  Bean,  Heokaaoadwicke.  ,  ■ 
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CASE  OF 

SLOUGHING  OF  A  MALJCWAST 
.  TUMOR  WHICH  CONTAINED  THS 
FEMORAL  VESSELS. 

CICATRIZATION  OP    THE  WOUND-— DEATH 
FBOM  BETUBK  OP  THE.  DEBASE.    .  . 

By  J.  A.  KnrGDOif. 

(Head  ie/bre  the  AbtnutMmn  Somty,  De- 
ember  18/A,  1849), 


The  following  case  is  of  vara*  as  well 
Sot  its  surgical  importance  as  its  patho- 
logical interest;— • 

Evan  Da  vies,  est.  47,  policeman:  a1 
robuBt  man,  of  florid  complexion,  who 
.had  always  enjoyed  good  health,  was 
admitted  into  Henry's  Ward,  Octobers, 
1849,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Lawrence. 
He  stated  that  he  first  perceived  a 
swelling  in  bis  fight  thigh  nine  months 
previous  to  bis  admission,  and  that' it 
appeared  a  fortnight  after  the  receipt  of 
a  kick  on  the  part:  during-  the  last  ten 
weeks  it  had  remained  stationary,  but 
had  grown  rapidly  before  that  time. 
He  has  taken  mercury,  and  been  treated 
.locally  with  leeches  and  blisters. 

On  examination  itwasfourid  that  the 
tumor  was  hard,  unyielding  to  the  touch, 
and  deeply  seated,  though  apparently 
(from  its  free  lateral  motion)  uncon- 
nected with  the  bone;  it  was  situated 
rather  above  the  middle  of  the  thigh, 
and  rendered  the  integuments  promi- 
nent close  above  the  inner  border  of  the 
sartorius  muscle.  The  femoral  vessels 
were  supposed  to  lie  either  behind  or  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  tumor,  and  to  be 
unaffected,  as  the  pulsation  of  the  ante- 
rior tibial  arteries  was  felt  to  be  equal 
in  both  feet.  He  could  walk  five  or  Bix 
miles  without  inconvenience,  but  much 
exercise  prevented  sleep,  by  causing 
numbness  of  the  leg,  and  some  pain  in 
the  tumor.  He  complained  likewise  of 
a  shooting  pain  at  the  inner  side  of  the 
knee  and  ankle ;  and  although  the  tu- 
mor was  not  universally  tender,  yet 
pain  was  produced  by  pressure  towards 
the  inner  side.  He  was  ordered  to  take 
PiL  Sapohis  Opio,  o.  gr.  v.,  that  night, 
and  to  apply  a  linseed  meal  poultice  to 
the  tumor. 

October  12.— The  propriety  of  an 
operation  was  acknowledged  by  the 

other  surgeons  of  the  hospital  in  con- 


sultation with  Mr.  Lawrence,  although, 
from  'the  position  of  the  tumor,  doubts 
were  ontertalued  regarding  the  facility 
of  its  removal.  Pulse  84,  regular; 
tongue  clean ;  bowels  open. 

18th. — 1  %  p.m.  (Saturday) :  the  pa- 
tient behig  fully  under  the  influence  of 
clUoroform,  Mr.  Lawrence  made  an  in- 
cision about  eight  inches  in  length  over 
the  tumor,  in  the  long  axis  of  the  limb : 
the  sartorius  muscle  was  exposed  and 
divided,  and  the  more  superficial  part 
of  the  tumor  loosened  from  its  con- 
nections.  In  consequence  of  the  deep 
attachments,  a  transverse  incision  be- 
came necessary,  by  which  the  saphena 
vein  was  divided,  and  immediately  com- 
pressed above  the  knee.  By  these  inci- 
sions the  tumor  was  fairly  exposed,  and 
detached  from  the  surrounding  textures 
for  some  depth  on  either  side:  it  pre- 
sented a  smooth,  circumscribed  outline, 
and  was  hard,  though  elastic  to  tHe 
feel;  a  slight  incision  made  into  its 
1  substance  Was  foHowed  by  active  arte- 
rial h»mbrrhage.   To  loosen  the  mass 
from  its  deeper  adhesions  its  distal  mat- 
gin  was  supported  by  the  left  hand  bf 
the  operator,  and  an  incision  made  close 
to  its  substance;  this ' stroke  of  the 
knife  was  followed  by  a  sudden  and 
voluminous  gush  of  florid  blood,  as  from 
a  wound  of  a  large  artery;  the  bleeding 
orifice  was  soon  seized,  and  secured  by 
ligature;   yet  much  blood  was  lost. 
Owing  to  the  deep  and  obscure  attach- 
ments of  the  tumor,  its  extreme  vascu- 
larity, and  probable  malignancy  of  cha- 
racter, it  was  deemed  inexpedient  to 
pursue  the  operation  farther,  as  that 
step  would  have  involved  the  necessity 
of  tying  the  femoral  vessels  close  above 
the  morbid  growth, — a  course  which,  in 
the  exhausted  state  of  the  patient,  seemed 
to  be  very  dangerous.   He  was  removed 
to  bed  in  a  very  low  state ;  he  vomited 
much,  and  complained  of  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  knee,  but  not  in  the  seat 
of  the  disease. 

4£  p.m. — Still  continues  sick,  but  is 
free  from  pain ;  complains  of  chilliness, 
although  he  is  perspiring  freely ;  pulse 
90,  small  and  feeble.  There  has  been 
no  haemorrhage  since  the  operation  : 
the  edges  of  the  wound  were  approxi- 
mated by  sutures,  and  water  dressing 
applied.  An  effervescing  saline  draught 
was  given. 

14th.— Slept  but  little  last  night  on 
account  of  sickness:  the  vomiting  and 
nausea  still  continue :  the  wound  looks 
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well,  and  he  states  himself  to  be  free 
from  pain. 

1.5th. — Sickness  again  prevented  bis 
sleeping ;  he  feels  hungry,  but  can  re- 
tain no  food;  there  is  no  peroeptible 
difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  feet ; 
skin  warm  and  soft;  pulse  114,  small  - 
and  feeble;  tongue  pale  and  moist; 
bowels  not  open ;  there  is  slight  redness 
around  the  wound,  which  is  otherwise 
healthy;  the  switches  were  removed. 
Ordered,  of  Scheele's  Hydrocyanic  Acid 
miss,  to  he  taken  in  an  effervescing 
draught  three  times  daily. 

10th. — Continued  vomiting,  prevented 
sleep ;  but  in  other  respects  ne  remains 
in  the  same  condition  as  yesterday;  the 
redness  of  the  wound  has  slightly  in- 
creased, and  suppuration  has  com- 
menced feebly.  Ordered  a  mustard 
poultice  to  the  epigastrium,  and  a  bread 
and  water  poultice  to  the  wound;  to 
continue  the  drops. 

17th.— He  was  much  relieved  by  the 
mustard  poultice,  and  slept  for  five  or 
six  hours  last  night:  he  has  had  but 
little  sickness  this  mprniog;  the  wound 
looks  well,  and  is  suppurating  freely; 
the  surface  of  the  tumor,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  wound,  is  red  and  granu- 
lating. 

18th.— Slept  tolerably  well  last  night, 
and  is  no  longer  sick:  he  has  taken 
some  bread  and  cheese  and  porter  (for 
which  he  craved)  with  relish :  pulse  112, 
soft;  tongue  thinly  furred  and  moist; 
bowels  not  open. 

20th.— The  bowels  were  freely  relieved 
after  a  dose  of  the  ordinary  house  medi- 
cine; and  in  consequence  he  reports 
himself  as  feeling  much  better  to-day. 
A  pint  of  porter  daily. 

22nd.— He  has  not  slept  well  for  the 
last  two  nights:  there  is  an  erythema- 
tous blush  on  the  upper  and  outer  side 
of  the  thigh,  and  slight  enlargement  of 
the  limb  below  the  knee,  with  pain  in 
the  ankle;  the  wound  looks  well,  and 
the  secretion  is  copious  and  puriform ; 
skin  hot;  pulse  120,  small  and  weak; 
tongue  pale  and  moist :  he  has  no  appe- 
tite, ana  is  thirsty. 

24th  (twelfth  day  after  operation). — 
Dozes  occasionally,  yet  gets  no  sound 
sleep :  he  moans  continually,  but  not 
from  pain;  the  redness  of  the  thigh  has 
extended  somewhat,  and  is  rather  more 
intense ;  the  cut  edges  of  the  wound  are 
looking  well,  and  suppurate  healthily; 
but  there  is  a  black  spot  in  the  centre  of 
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tie  tumor,  and  the  granulations  around 
are  pale  and  indolent  . 

29th. — The  erythema  has  greatly  sub- 
sided, and  he  is  now  able  to  deep  com- 
fortably ;  Qxt  leg  is  lew  CBdematoua,  and 
quite  tree; from  pain;  .the  wound  sup- 
purates freely ;  the  whole  of  the  tumor  is 
converted  into  a  black,  ragged,  and 
slouffkmg  mate,  embedded  in,  and  partly 
overlapped  by,  the  healthy  granulating 
surface  of  the  surrounding  parts:  it  is 
without  sensation. 

80th.— He  was  ordered  to  take  half  a 
drachm  of  Battler's.  Liquor  Cinchona) 
Cordifolite  three  tunes  daily :  a  mutton 
chop  daily. 

November  2mk — He  eats  bis  mutton 
chop  with  relish,  and  says  that  he  feels 
better;  he  sleeps  well,  and  is  free  from 
pain;  the  wound  looks  healthy ;  a  bent 
probe  passes  down  three  inches  on  either 
side  of  the  blackened  mass-;  there  k  a 
small  bed  sore  over  the  sacrum. 

10th  (twentyeighth  day  after  opera- 
tion).—For  the  but  week  he  has  been 
gradually  improving:  pube  100,  still 
feeble ;  tongue  clean  ana  moist ;  bowels 
open;  his  appetite  is  good;  the  wound 
discharges  he&hhHy;  the  slough  is  sepa- 
rating. 

At  this  day's  visit  Mr.  Lawrence 
removed,  without  -using  violence,  the 
mortified  tumor,  by  elevating  the  mass  ■ 
with  forceps,  and  separating  the  more 
firm  attacliaaeat*  with  the  sensors.  On 
minute  inspection,  the  slough,  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  orange,  was  round  to  be 
perforated  by  a  very  large  artery;  and 
more  towards  the  centre  of  the  mass 
another  canal  with  lees  distinct  coats 
lying  parallel  to  it:  these,  from  then- 
size  and  relative  position,  were  evidently 
the  femoral  vessels.* 

lath. — The  wound  is  filling  rapidly  ,~ 
bis  appetite  has  increased 

21st— The  limb  has  been  rolled  from 
the  foot  to  the  groin  for  the  last  week, 
and  is  much  diminished  in  size :  oica- 
trization  advances. 

December  18th.— Walks  about  with 
the  aid  of  a  stick :  the  wound  has  nearly 
closed. 

19th.— Discharged  well. 
On  leaving  the  hospital,  he  went  to 
his  house  in  the  north  of  Wales;  and 
in  a  letter  received  from  him  a  fortnight 
after  his  dismissal,  be  stated  that  he  had 
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fescue  the  journey  well,  but  that  he  had 

not  left  the  house  since  hie  arrival,  in 
consequence  of  return  of  pain  in  the 
thigh.  Tidings  of  hie  death  were  brought 
to  the  hospital  at  the  expiration  of  six 
weeks,  accompanied  with  sections  of  the 
disease,  which  had  reappeared  in  his 
thigh,  and  shewn  itself  in  the  lungs 
also.  A  post-mortem  examination  was 
made;  but  as  the  gentlemen  who  con- 
ducted it  wan  not  fully  aware  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  the  ebest  and 
thigh  only  were  examined.  The  lungs 
on  both  sides  were  studded  with  masses 
more  or  less  considerable  of  a  yellowish- 
grey  substance,  which  presented  the 
appearance  of  firm  medullary  cancer; 
the  diseased  mass  which  had  returned 
in  the  thigh  yossessed  the  same  cha- 
racters as  those  found  in  the  lungs.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  neither  the 
condition  of  the  femoral  artery,  nor  the 
extent  or  attachments  of  the  tumor,  were 
investigated. 

Among  the  many  points  of  interest 
©resented  by  the  foregoing  history  the 
following  appear  to  be  mora  especially 
worthy  of  notioe : — 

Diagnosis. — The  subject  of  the  dis- 
ease was  a  man  who  had  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  robust  health ;  his  face  was 
ruddy,  and  free  from  that  tawny-yellow 
tinge  that  so  often  accompanies  a  ma- 
lignant diathesis.  The  tumor,  situated 
rather  above  the  middle  of  the  thigh, 
didnot  cause  much  uneasiness,  although 
lancinating  pains  were  sometimes  felt 
shooting  towards  the  ankle.  It  was 
deeply  seated,  but  moveable,  hard,  and 
not  materially  tender  when  touched: 
there  was  no  distension  of  the  veins  of  the 
skin  over  it,  nor  any  enlargement  of 
the  limb  below;  the  inguinal  glands 
were  unaffected. 

These  symptoms  could  scarcely  be  said 
to  indicate  a  malign  nature;  the  locality 
of  the  disease  (the  bone  being  unaffected) 
was  not  one  in  which  such  tumors  gene- 
rally occur,  although  perhaps  the  depth 
might  have  favoured  the  supposition ; 
and  the  lancinating  pains  were  thought 
to  be  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  the 
mass  upon  some  branches  of  the  ante- 
rior crural  nerve.  Most  patients  are 
apt  to  ascribe  the  commencement  of 
their  maladies  to  some  special  cause; 
but  the  value  of  their  theories  is  often 
very  questionable.  In  the  present  in- 
stance the  origin  was  attributed  to  a 
blow,  which  (granting  the  patients  to 


be  correct  in  tkeir  asaertians)  »  cer- 
tainly a  very  common  cause  for  many 
local  affections;  yet  there  are  many 
surgeons  of  eminence  who  consider  it 
a  matter  of  diagnostic  nuportanee,  more 
especially  in  doubtful  mammary  tumors; 
for  it  is  well  known  that  in  cancer  of 
the  breast  the  patients  almost  invaria- 
bly attribute  the  commencement  of  the 
disease  to  some  focal  violence,  while  in 
other  affections  of  the  organ  snoh  an 
origin  is  neither  so  frequently  nor  so 
positively  stated. 

Operation. — From  the  free  lateral  mo- 
bility of  the  tumor,  and  from  its  seem- 
ingly well-defined  boundary,  no  great 
difficulty  was  anticipated  in  its  removal, 
although  the  neighbourhood  demanded 
caution.  But  when  a  free  exposure  of 
its  anterior  surfaces  was  made,  and  small 
nodules  of  disease  were  found  stretching 
up  towards  the  crural  ring,  and  when 
the  depth  of  its  attachment  was  ascer- 
tained by  dissection,  then  was  the  seve- 
rity of  the  undertaking  in  some  measure 
appreciated.  The  case  was  not  even  at 
that  time  thought  to  be  desperate;  and, 
although  it  was  considered  somewhat 
strange  that  the  femoral  vessels  had  not 
become  apparent,  still  further  was  it 
from  the  mind  of  the  operator  to  con- 
ceive that  the  pulseless  mass  which  he 
was  handling  and  dissecting  out  was 
permeated  by  them  When,  however, 
at  length  this  truth  was  discovered, 
there  remained  but  one  alternative, — to 
tie  the  iliac  artery,  and  then  extirpate 
the  disease, — or  leave  the  patient  as  he 
then  was.  The  operation  had  lasted 
about  the  half  of  an  hour,  and  the  pa- 
tient had  lost  a  considerable  quantity  of 
blood ;  it  was  without  much  hesitation, 
therefore,  that  Mr.  Lawrence  stayed  his 
hand. 

Sloughing  of  tumor. — The  prognosis 
of  the  many  was  decidedly  adverse  to  the 
patient's  well-doing;  and  certainly  so 
happy  a  termination  as  the  sloughing 
of  the  disease  was  not  anticipated ;  for, 
under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  a 
cancerous  growth,  such  a  result  is  by 
no  means  frequent,  although  occasional 
instances  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
works  of  surgical  writers.  Abernethy* 
relates  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  forty, 
who  was  affected  with  medullary  sar- 
coma of  the  glands  in  the  left  groin ; 
the  integuments  ulcerated  over  the  tu- 


*  Classification  of  Tumor*,  p.  60. 
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TOOT,  and  the  maw  was  separated  by 
ploughing ;  profuse  hemorrhage  ensued, 
■which  was  stopped  by  pressure ;  granu- 
lations sprang  up,  ana  the  wound  cica- 
trised. A  similar  occurrence  happened 
soon  after  in  the  opposite  groin,  hut 
before  the  cicatrisation  was  complete 
the  patient  died  exhausted.  Travers* 
speaks  of  more  than  one  case  where 
cicatrization  has  been  complete  after 
the  sloughing  of  cancerous  tumors; 
and  relates  the  case  of  a  lady  who  re- 
mained well  for  several  years  after  the 
•occurrence. 

Boyerf  gives  the  case  of  a  Russian 
princess,  who,  after  having  consulted 
most  of  the  eminent  surgeons  of  Europe 
for  cancer  of  the  breast,  at  last  tried  the 
mineral  waters  of  Bareges  as  an  exter- 
nal application.  While  under  this  treat- 
ment mortification  ensued  in  the  tumor, 
which  was  of  a  large  size,  and  by  this 
process  it  was  entirely  separated.  The 
very  extensive  wound  healed  completely; 
but  shortly  after  cancerous  tubercles 
were  developed  in  great  number  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  cicatrix,  and  the  patient 
died  at  Paris  eight  months  after  the 
event,  which  had  inspired  her  with  the 
hope  of  a  radical  cure. 

BerardJ  mentions  briefly  the  case  of  a 
-woman,  in  which  oioatrization  of  the 
-ulcer  took  place  after  sloughing  of  the 
tumor,  although  the  system  was  gene- 
rally affected,  and  cancer  occupied  the 
internal  organs.  He  relates  another 
case  also,  where  sloughing  took  place 
in  a  large  cancerous  tumor  situated  in 
the  thigh  of  a  woman;  but  that  was 
speedily  followed  by  death. 

Richerand,§  too,  affords  an  example  of 
cicatrization  after  the  sloughing  of  a 
cancerous  tumor : — A  woman,  aged  48, 
of  strong  constitution,  was  admitted 
into  the  Hospital  of  St.  Louis  with  a 
cancerous  breast.  The  very  hard  mass 
softened,  a  violent  inflammation  of  the 
skin  and  cellular  tissue  covering  the 
tumor  was  set  up,  mortification  followed, 
and  the  whole  mass  was  separated: 
cicatrization  was  complete  in  less  than 
two  months. 

Sir  Everard  Home,  and  indeed  most 
surgical  writers  who  have  treated  of 
cancer,  mention  similar  cases :  hut  of 
all  that  have  been  related  the  foregoing 
are  perhaps  the  most  complete. 
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In  the  museum  attached  to  this  hos. 
pital  there  are  two  specimens  of  cance- 
rous tumors  which  were  separated  by 
sloughing.*  The  one  is  the  case  of  a 
woman  47  years  of  age,  from  whom  a 
cancerous  breast  was  removed  by  ope- 
ration. The  wound  healed  readily,  and 
remained  well  for  nearly  three  months; 
then,  however,  a  tumor  began  to  grow 
under  the  cicatrix,  whioh  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  was  separated  by  sloughing 
at  the  end  of  three  months.  She  died 
exhausted  nine  months  after  the  opera- 
tion. Hard  white  tumors  of  cancerous 
appearance  were  found  in  the  lungs. 

The  other  speoimenf  is  from  a  woman 
40  years  old,  in  the  middle  of  whose 
back  a  large  brain-like  medullary  tumor 
was  situated.  The  integuments  sloughed 
over  it  at  the  end  of  four  months ;  and, 
as  she  was  endeavouring  to  raise  her- 
self in  bed,  the  whole  mass  fell  out 
through  the  slough :  it  was  followed  by 
profuse  haemorrhage,  and  she  shortly 
after  died. 

Now  in  all  these  examples  the  slough- 
ing was  spontaneous, — i.  e.,  it  occurred 
as  a  process  of  the  disease,  and  was  not 
induced  by  any  medical  interference; 
therefore  he  argued  that  their  analogy 
to  the  case  related  above  was  not  good. 
But  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  remem- 
bered that  the  tumor  did'  not  at  first 
present  signs  of  death ;  it  was,  on  the 
contrary,  covered  with  healthy  granula- 
tions up  to  the  twelfth  day  after  the  ope- 
ration, and,  as  was  afterwards  discovered, 
contained  within  itself  the  very  source 
of  its  existence. 

The  mortified  mass  was  so  thoroughly 
disorganized  that,  under  the  microscope, 
little  else  could  be  discovered  than  a 
crowd  of  molecules  and  granules,  which 
had  the  peculiar  appearance  of  oil-glo- 
bules, ana  an  occasional  cluster  of  such 
shining  particles  held  together  by  an' 
enveloping  membrane.  Similar  appear- 
ances nave  been  figured  by  Professor 
Bennett,  of  Edinburgh,}  ana  considered 
by  him  to  be  degenerated  or  disinte- 
grated cancer  cells,  identical  with  "  fatty 
degeneration,"  and  an  evidence  of  decay. 
Such,  too,  appears  to  be  Paget's§  inter- 
pretation of  Rokitansky's  "saponifica- 
tion of  cancer."  Now  rtekitansky  holds 
this  to  be  one  of  the  means  whereby 
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a  spontaneous  cure  of  the  disease  may 
be  effected ;  whereas  most  surgical  wri- 
ters on  the  subject  look  upon  it  as  an 
unfavourable  symptom,  and  one  that  is 
rapidly  followed  by  the  development  of 
the  disease  in  internal  organs.,  Ledran,* 
Rouzet/r  Rioherand,  and  Boyer,  enter- 
tain this  view,  and  their  opinions  are 
furthered  by  the  present  case. 

To  discuss  every  point  of  interest  in 
the  case— the  position  of  the  tumor, 
the  cause  of  the  sloughing,  the  process 
by  which  rather  more  than  an  inch  of 
the  femoral  artery  was  separated  without 
haemorrhage,  and  the  rest — would  be  no 
light  undertaking,  nor  one  in  accordance 
with  the  object  of  this  paper;  so  that 
upon  the  mere  record  of  the  facte  must 
depend  its  value. 


on 

PNEUMONIA  IN  THB  TROPICS. 

By  E.  H.  A.  Htthteb, 

SUff-Sargeou. 
[Continued  from  page  Ml.} 

Pneumonia. — This,  as  we  have  already 
had  frequent  occasion  to  show,  is  a  rare 
disease  within  the  tropics,  at  all  ordi- 
nary elevations,  insomuch  that  we  can 
only  remember  two  or  three  well-marked 
cases,  and  even  these  were  associated 
with  cardiac  disease  (hypertrophy  with 
dilatation)  in  a  high  degree.  Only 
one  had  reached  the  stage  of  "  purulent 
infiltration"  (Bee  "India  Journal  of 
Medical  Science,"  Calcutta,  1835-6). 
Pneumonia,  however,  and  generally  of 
a  lower  lobe,  is  occasionally  met  with  as 
a  complication  of  fever  in  the  more 
northern  provinces  of  India,  during  the 
cold  or  winter  season ;  and  in  Scinde, 
but  particularly  in  Afghanistan,  in  the 
form  of  pleuxo-pneumonia,  united  with 
fevers  of  the  remitting  and  intermitting 
types,  it  forms  endemics  (epidemics)  of 
the  most  fatal  tendency.  On  emerging 
from  the  Gundava  Pass,  from  Beloo- 
ohistan,  in  December  1839,  and  for  two 
or  three  months  afterwards,  the  2nd,  or 
Queen's  Royal,  and  17th  Regiments, 
suffered  much  from  a  fever  of  this  kind 
(See  "Annual  Report"  of  these  regi- 
ments for  1839-40,  in  "the  Bombay 
Transactions,"  No.  tii.) ;  and  in  a  still 
higher  degree,  H.  M  40th  Regiment, 
some  years  subsequently,  at  Kwettah, 

*  Tr.  d«  Oper.  da  (Mr. 
t  Rech.  tur  le  Cancer. 


immediately  above  the  Bolan  Pass.  It 
is  true  both  in  that  and  the  17th  Regi- 
ments the  disease  was  returned  simply 
as  pneumonia,  as  it  was  also  at  first  in 
the  2nd,  or  (Queen's.  By  the  returns 
the  mortality  in  the  40th  Regiment  in ' 
1841-2,  was  not  less  pertainly  than  50  or 
60  per  1000  of  strength,  from  this  dis- 
ease alone.  In  these  fevers  we  found 
quinine  the  grand  remedy,  the  almost 
"  sine  qui  non,"  indeed ;  a  moderate 
venesection  in  the  first  instance,  and 
cathartic,  but  afterwards  calomel,  anti- 
mony, and  opium,  alternately  (every 
second  hour  ox  so),  with  some  saline 
febrifuge  during  the  exacerbation,  qui- 
nine in  the  remission  or  intermission  ; 
not  waiting  for  either  being  very  perfect, 
however,  as  there  is  no  time  to  lose. 
We  would  now  try  it  upon  the  present 
West  India  system,  during  the  exacer- 
bation also.  Two  cases  of  this  fever  in 
Scinde  we  saw  terminate  fatally  in  a  few 
hours,  with  much  of  the  coldness  and 
blueness  characteristic  of  malignant  cho- 
lera ("  febris  algida"),  and  without  the 
least  effort  at  reaction.  In  both  these,  on 
admission,  the  left  aide  on  percussion 
sounded  dead  almost  as  a  log,  and  on 
the  post-mortem  examination  the  lung 
was  found  to  be  nearly  equally  solid, 
and  of  immense  size,  apparently  both 
lobes  being  involved.  The  greater 
number,  however,  presented  a  pleuritis 
and  pneumonia  more  or  less  combined, 
the  pleuritis  latterly  predominating;  that 
is,  as  we  approached  the  sea  coast, 
Kuratehee;  and  this  not  only  with  the 
2nd,  or  Queen's,  but  also  with  the  17th 
about  a  month  after.  (To  explain :  im- 
mediately after  our  arrival  at  Kuratehee 
with  the  2nd,  or  Queen's,  we  were  sent 
back  to  take  medical  charge  of  the  17th 
Regimeut,  and  thus  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  and  watching  the  disease  in 
both  regiments  to  its  close.)  The  ex- 
cellent effects  of  quinine  we  saw  verified 
in  several  cases  on  the  "per  contra 
principle :"  but  of  these  we  shall  here 
only  particularize  three.  Two,  treated 
as  pneumonia  by  copious  bleeding,  &c., 
were  transferred',  as  was  supposed  in  a 
hopeless  state,  with  black  parched 
tongues,  diarrhoea,  and  extreme  pros- 
tration. No  quinine  had  been  exhi- 
bited: nevertheless,  within  ten  days, 
both  were  embarked  on  the  Indus,  cpn- 
valescent,  and  fully  recovered.  Small 
doses  of  Hyd.  c.  Creta,  and  Dover's 
powder,  alternately  with  quinine,  were 
exhibited  as  medicine.   Sago  and  wine 
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for  diet  The  third  was  just  the  opposite 
of  these.  The  patient  had  been  admitted 
in  the  usual  way,  with  the  fever,  pain  in 
the  side,  Sec.,  but  next  morning  was  so 
perfectly  apyrexic  and  well,'  apparently, 
that  quinine  was  not  administered, 
under  the  impression  that  the'  results 
latterly  might  be  due  rather  to  some 
favourable  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
disease  itself.  At  II  a.m.  the  fever  and 
pulmonary  symptoms  returned,  and  at 
ft  p.m.  he  was  moribund'.' 

Pneumonia  in  Afghanistan  occurs 
also  in  an  uncomplicated  form  in  the 
winter  season,  but  not  very  often  com- 
paratively ;  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  dry- 
ness of  the  climate.  At  all  events,  we 
had  only  three  cases  with  the  2d;  or 
Queen's,  daring  October  and  November, 
notwithstanding  in  these  two  months 
we  marched  nearly  500  miles,  the 
greater  part  over  untrodden  mountain 
passes,  under  a  burning  sun  by  day, 
out  with  the  thermometer  often  at  14° 
in  the  tents  by  night.  Coming  along  to 
the  east  of  the  Suliman  range, — indeed; 
from  the  Great  Salt  "Water  take  to  the 
source  of  ''the  Latah," — that  is,  from 
about  lat.  32*  20,  to  30*  80,  and 
eight  or  nine  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  the  water  in  the  basins 
was  usually  frozen  to  the  very  bottom, 
so*  as  to  admit  of  being  thrown  out  in 
the  morning  a  solid  mass ;  whilst  some 
estimate  of  the  dryness  of  the  climate 
may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  a 
flame  of  electricity  was  emitted  on  even 
hastily  raising  the'  quilt  from  the  bed. 
This  was  first  pointed  out  to  me  by  a 
native  Indian  servant  in  September  at 
Caubul,  who  fancied  the  bed  was  on  fire 
when  he  went  to  make  it  down ;  but  it 
continued  afterwards  to  be  observed, 
more  or  less,  till  we  finally  left  the 
country  in  the  end  of  November. 

Pleuriiis. — Of  this  we  can  only  re- 
member three  well-marked  cases  which 
could  fairly  be  said  to  have  originated 
within  the  Tropics,  and  our  reasons  for 
assuming  even  these  to  have  been  idio- 
pathic are  by  no  means  unequivocal ; 
whilst  the  non-proclivity  to  such  dis- 
eases in  these  climates  may  be  deduced 
from  the  fact  of  the  immediate  disap- 
pearance of  the  pleuritic  complications 
on  our  leaving  Scinde  for  Bombay  in 
March  1840,  and  still  more  so  from  the 
improvement,  under  the  most  unfavour- 
able circumstances,  of  three  of  these 
cases  embarked  with  the  right  wing  of 
the  17th  Regiment.   Though  we  were 


(shipwrecked  and  cast  ashore,  not  only 
without  tents  or  other  covering*  but 
many  even  minus  part  of  their  ordi- 
nary clothing,  and  drenched  in  salt 
water,  withont  medicine,  and  for  some 
days  almost  without  food,  they  did  not 
die,  as  we  had  anticipated,  but  continued 
to  convalesce  almost  as  if  there  had 
been  no  such  occurrence.  They  did 
not  finally  recover  as  the  others,  it  is 
true,  but  they  were  still  improving  when 
we  left  the  regiment  about  the  1st  of 
October. 
Bristol,  AOffoat  28, 1850. 

POUOHDW  WITH  BBOliE  00BHT7TUH. 

Db.  Pba.tbckk*wm  called  on  the  12ta  Octo- 
ber, 1644,  to  a  woman  who,  with  her  three 
children,  had  been  taken  ill  the  day  before. 
Five  days  previously  they  had  eaten  bread 
which  contained  a  large  proportion  of 
blighted  corn.  The  mother,  forty  years  of 
age,  oo  mplained  of  uneasiness  and  heaviness 
in  the  head,  oppression  at  the  stomach,  loss 
of  appetite,  and  diarrhoea ;  but  she  did  not 
feel  ill  enough  to  take  to  her  bed.  The 
eldest  daughter,  eighteen  years  of  age,  com- 
plained of  a  violent  sense  of  burning  in  the 
hands  and  feet,  and  especially  in  the  fingers 
and  toes,  which  were  bent  and  stiff.  The 
lips  were  retracted  so  as  to  expose  the  teeth; 
the  tongue  white  and  moist ;  the  skin  dry 
and  cool;  the  pulse  90,  and  small:  the 
patient  was  very  restless,  and  expressed 
argent  thirst ;  the  abdomen  was  soft ;  the 
bowels  acting ;  the  urine  pale.  She  died 
on  the  following  day  in  violent  convulsions. 

The  second  daughter,  seven  yean  old, 
had  the  same  affection  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, which  in  her  case  occurred  poriodi- 
cally:  her  appetite  was  good:  she  had  also 
diarrheas. 

The  third  child,  four  yean  old,  suffered 
only  from  diarrhoea. 

An  emetic  was  given  to  all  in  the  first 
place;  camphor  was  afterwards  adminis- 
tered. 

The  mother  suffered  for  a  few  days  from 
tetanic  cramps,  and  continued  to  complain 
of  great  anxiety,  loss  of  appetite,  and  diarr- 
hoea. After  the  exhibition  of  valerian, 
muriate  of  ammonia,  and  ipecacuanha,  fol- 
lowed by  extract  of  mix  vomica,  these  symp- 
toms disappeared,  but  were  succeeded  by 
anesthesia  of  the  soles  of  the  feet. 

The  second  daughter  was  restored  to 
health,  with  the  exception  that  she  had  not 
perfectly  recovered  the  use  of  her  legs. 

The  youngest  child  suffered  from  tetanic 
cramps  for  several  days  ;  and  considerable 
stiffness  of  the  limbs  remained,  so  that  she 
frequently  fell  in  walking.  This  subsided 
under  the  use  of  aroma  tie  baths.— Catper't 
Wochentchrift.  % 
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FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  4,  1850. 

We  have  hitherto  delayed  noticing  the 
letters  which  have  recently  passed  be- 
tween the.  Home  Secretary  and  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  tinder  the 
supposition  that  the  correspondence 
would  be  continued.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  the  subject  has  been  allowed 
to  drop,  and  the  Medical  Reform  ques- 
tion is  again  ta  statu  quo.  Still  there 
are  seme  points  in  the  questions  of  the 
Home  Secretary  and  the  replies  of  the 
College  which  call  for  notice  at  the  pre- 
sent time ;  and  it  is  to  these  that  we 
shall  now  direct  our  attention. 

Sir  George  Grey  objects  to  that  reso- 
lution of  the  College  which  excludes 
from  eligibility  to  the  Council,  every 
fellow  who  resides  at  a  greater  distance 
than  five  miles  from  the  General  Post 
Office,  or  who  practises,  or  has  within 
five  years  practised  pharmacy ,  either  di- 
rectly or  indireotJy.  He  tells  the  Col- 
lege that  these  two  conditions,  if  carried 
oat,  would  create  much  dissatisfaction. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  disquali- 
fication refers  to  distance  as  well  as  to 
the  practice  of  pharmacy.  We  subjoin 
an  extract  from  the  reply  of  the  College 
as  to  the  ground  of  disqualification  from 
distance: — 

"In  reconsidering  the  provision  of 
the  present  charter,  which  excludes 
from  the  Council  'every  fellow  of  the 
College  who  resides  at  a  greater  distance 
than  five  miles  by  highway  or  road  from 
the  General  Post  Office  at  St  Martin's 
le-Grand,'  the  Council  see  no  reason  to 
recommend  any  alteration  therein.  They 
are  of  opinion  'that  follows  '  actually 
practising  their  profession'  could  not 
perform  the  duties  which  devolve  upon 
them  as  members  of  council  should 
their  residence  be  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  metropolis;  and  they  beg  to 
remind  Secretary  Sir  George  Grey  that 


s  seat  in  the  Council  is  mot  a  mere 
honorary  distinction,  or  that  it  requires 
only  regular  attendance  at  stated  meet- 
ings of  the  Council,  but  that  a  large 
amount  of  the  business  of  the  College  is 
necessarily  transacted  in  committees, 
and  that  the  meetings,  both  of  the  Coun- 
cil and  of  committees,  are  often  the 
result  of  unexpected  calls.  The  meet- 
ings of  Council  during  the  past  year 
have  been  no  leas  then  twenty-two ;  and 
the  meetings  of  committees  during  the 
same  period  have  amounted  to  thirty- 
four.  From  this  statement  it  will  be 
evident  that  the  exclusion,  which,  it  is 
presumed,  will  cause  dissatisfaction, 
arises  simply  from  the  fact  that  fellows 
of  the  College  residing  at  a  distance 
from  London  cannot  perform  the  duties 
which  devolve  upon  them  as  members 
of  Council:  and  it  is  quite  clear  that 
there  is  no  assignable  reason  for  excusing 
them  from  the  duties  which  they  would 
be  bound  to  fulfil." 

The  resolution  of  the  College  is,  as  it 
is  stated  by  the  Secretary,  merely  a  copy 
of  the  tenth  article  of  the  charter  granted 
in  1848,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
Sir  George  Grey's  predecessor.  This 
article  also  includes  the  disqualification 
respecting  the  practice  of  pharmacy  and 
midwifery;  and  the  only  difference  in 
the  late  resolution  to  which  the  Home 
Secretary  objects  is,  that  the  practice  of 
midwifery  shall  not  in  future  render  s 
fellow  ineligible.  As  this  charter  has 
now  been  in  operation  seven  years,  it 
is  really  a  question  whether  the  tenth 
article  in  its  practical  working  has  given 
rise  to  that  dissatisfaction  which  Sir 
George  Grey  predicts  as  likely  to  follow 
from  the  provisions  of  the  resolution. 
Either  the  Home  Secretary  has  entirely 
forgotten  the  articles  of  the  charter  now 
in  force,  or  he  has  stated  his  objection 
to  the  late  resolutions,  which  are  con- 
ceived in  a  more  liberal  spirit,  in  a  very 
obscure  manner. 

We  think  that  the  two  grounds  of  dis- 
qualification— distance  and  the  practiea 
of  pharmacy— should  be  held  distinct 
The  forinerwould,  undoubtedly,  have  the 
effect  of  excluding  good  provincial  sur- 
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{pens,  who  migjK  do  honour  to  th»  Col- 
lege, and  promote  asmuch  as  metropoli- 
tan fellows  tike  advancement  of  surgical 
Science.  As  amid  curia  in  this  matter, 
and  without  any  desire  to  take  a  pre- 
judiced view  of  tJie  question,  we  do  not 
eee  why,  in  a  Royal  College  of  the  king- 
dom, the  provinces  should  not  he  repre- 
sented as  well  as  the  metropolis.  The 
objections  of  the  College  affect  merely 
the  position  of  the  elected  member ;  and 
they  may  be  reduced  to  this.  If  a  sur- 
geon lives  beyond  five  miles  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  him  dne  notice  of  the 
meetings  of  Council,  Committees,  Ac. ; 
and  the  distance  at  which  he  resides 
would  be  an  obstacle  to  the  punctuality 
©f  his  attendance  and  the  regular  transac- 
tion of  business.  The  College  assert 
that  provincial  surgeons  thus  situated, 
could  not  perform  the  duties  which 
Would  devolve  upon  them  as  Members 
of  Council,  and  proceed  to  argue  that 
there  is  no  assignable  reason  for  ex- 
cusing them  from  the  duties  which  they 
would  be  bound  to  fulfil.  In  these 
days  of  railways,  eleotro-telegraphic 
and  postal  communication,  these  rea- 
sons appear  to  us  insufficient  to  justify 
the  exclusion  of  fellows  on  the  ground 
of  distance.  Many  provincial  members 
might  easily  attend  at  twenty-four  or 
forty  eight  hours  notice,  and  the  electric 
telegraph  might  be  used  in  cases  of 
such  extreme  emergency  as  those  sug- 
gested by  the  Council.  The  College 
might,  therefore,  fairly  and  reasonably 
abandon  the  objection  on  the  ground  of 
distance ;  and  thus  satisfy  the  profession 
that  there  is  no  desire  to  monopolize  for 
the  metropolitan  fellows  only,  all  power 
and  control  over  the  surgical  profession 
in  England  and  Wales.  They  have  in 
their  hands  every  simple  remedy  for 
neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  members 
when  once  elected— namely,  that  if  any 
member,  whether  metropolitan  or  pro- 
vincial, absent  himself  from  a  given 
number  of  meetings  of  Council  or  Com- 


mittees, except  on  the  ground  of  Alness 
or  other  sufficient  cause,  distance  of 
residence  from  London  not  being  ad- 
mitted a  sufficient  excuse,  he  shall  cease 
to  be  a msmfeefof  Council,  and  anew 
election  take  place.  At  present,  the 
College,  without  having  made  a  trial, 
contend  ft  at  a  provincial  surgeon  cannot 
perform  the  duties  of  a  Member  of 
Council :  the  provincial  practitioners, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  expressing  their 
dissatisfaction  through  Sir  George  Grey, 
assert  that  they  can  perform  these  du- 
ties. As  there  is  a  dear  and  reasona- 
ble remedy  in  the  hands  of  the  College, 
if  their  tiew  should  prove  to  be  correct, 
we  really  do  not  see  why  this  disquali- 
fication on  the  ground  of  distance  should 
not  be  at  once  surrendered.  We  do  not 
think  that  the  concession  could  in  any 
way  whatever  affect  injuriously  the  in- 
terests of  the  College ;  and,  according  to 
Sir  George  Grey,  one  of  the  causes  of 
dissatisfaction  would  be  removed. 

The  other  disqualification— i.  0.,  the 
practice  of  pharmacy  —  is  based  on 
totally  different  grounds.  In  a  Royal 
College  of  Smyeons,  founded  especially 
for  the  promotion  of  the  science  of 
Surgery,  it  would,  we  believe,  be  an  un- 
precedented course  to  admit  to  mem- 
bership of  Council,  and  thereby  to  a 
complete  control  over  the  affairs  of  the 
College,  those  members  or  fellows  of  the 
College  who  practise  pharmacy  either 
directly  or  indirectly.  This  rale  of  ex- 
clusion is,  we  believe,  strictly  enforced 
in  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Surgeons  in  the 
sister  countries  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land; and  we  ask  why  the  English 
College  is  to  surrender  its  privilege  on 
this  subject,  when  such  a  demand  is  not 
made,  and  could  not  reasonably  he 
made,  of  the  other  two  British  Colleges. 
Sir  George  Grey  states  in  his  letter  that 
this  disqualification  creates  much  dis- 
satisfaction. Wo  should  like  to  have 
in  "facts  and  figures"  a  statement  of 
the  number  of  members  qf  the  College  of 
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Surgeons  who  hme  expressed  their  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  arrangement  now 

in.force  and  proposed  to  be  continued. 
A  statistical  summary  of  the  profession, 
in  England  and  Wales,  published  in 
oar  last  volume,*  shows  that  there  were 
practising  throughout  the  country  in 
1849,  ahout  5000  members  of,  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  moluding.  1127  who 
had  no  other  qualification  than  that 
membership.  Have  even  2000  of  these 
members  recorded  their  dissatisfaction 
at  the  Pharmacy,  .clause  of  the  old 
charter,  and  its  continuance  in  the  new 
one  ?  We  do  not  believe  that  one-half 
of  the  members  would  wish  to  see  a  new 
College  founded,  merely  because  fellows 
of  the  old  College,  who  practise  or  have 
practised  pharmacy  within  five  years, 
are  not  eligible  to  seats  in  the  Council. 
There  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
about  the  number  of  years  of  cessation 
from  this  branch  of  practice.  Some 
may  think  one  or  two  years  sufficient ; 
but  we  believe  that  the  majority  of 
English  members  will  be  found  to  adopt 
the  view  that  it  would  be  unjust  and 
unfair  to  force  upon  the  English  College 
rules  of  government  which  do  not  exist 
in  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Colleges  of 
Surgeons,  and  which,  in  our  opinion, 
could  not  safely  exist  in  any  College  in- 
tended for  the  special  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  surgery.  We  fear  that 
those  who  would  thus  forcibly  alter  the 
constitution  of  the  English  College  are 
really  desirous  of  indirectly  overthrow- 
ing it  Let  the  question  be  consi- 
dered in  this  light:  the  admission 
of  pharmaceutical  surgeons  to  seats 
in  the  College  Council  would  pro- 
bably amount  to  no  more  than  a  small 
minority  out  of  twenty  seats.  In  this 
case  nothing  whatever  would  be  gained 
by  a  removal  of  the  disqualification.  On 
the  other  hand,  these  members  might  gra- 
dually acquire  a  majority  in  the  Coun- 
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cih  and  then  the  College  .  of  Surgeon*,  m 
such,  would  oease  to  exist  With  the 
present  mode  of  election,  the  former 
alternative  would  be  the  more  likely  to 
com©  into  operation  under  the  change. 
The  votes  and  voices  of  two  or  three 
fellows  practising  pharmacy  would  be 
drowned  in  the  wishes  of  the  surgical 
majority.  The  consequences  may  be 
easily  predicted;  there  would  be  an  im- 
'mediat*  resolution  that  the  interests  of 
general  practitioners  were  not  attended 
to,  and  that  some  alteration  in  the  mode 
of  election  and  in  the  right  of  voting 
was  indispensably  necessary.  In  fact, 
the  members  of  this  party  would  not  be 
contented  until  they  had  attained,  in 
one  way  or  another,  a  majority  in 
the  Council.  Let  our  readers  rest 
satisfied:  it  is  a  mere  struggle  far 
power.  The  admission  of  three  pharma- 
ceutical fellows  to  the  Council  would 
certainly  not  remove  that  dissatisfaction 
which  is  said  to  exist,  when,  as  it  would 
happen,  their  votes  were  invariably 
neutralised  by  seventeen  opponents. 
It  is  not  simply  an  eligibility  to  seats 
in  the  Council  that  is  desired,  but 
an  absolute  and  despotic  control  over 
the  affairs  of  the  College.  The  surgical 
profession  would  be  merely  exchanging 
what  is  now  pronounced  to  be  one 
form  of  despotism,  for  another  which  it 
is  our  belief  they  would  find  far  less 
bearable. 

We  cannot  agree  in  the  assumption 
that  the  interests  of  general  practitioners 
are,  as  it  is  alleged,  entirely  neglected  in 
the  Charter  as  at  present  constituted.  A 
Fellow  of  the  College  who  has  desisted 
from  practising  pharmacy  for  five  years 
is  eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  Council.  Is  k 
to  be  assumed  that  such  a  Fellow  has  lost 
all  consideration  for  his  brother  practi- 
tioners, merely  because  he  has  retired 
for  a  few  years  from  this  laborious 
branch  of  practice  ?  Is  a  general  prac- 
titioner of  thirty  or  forty  years'  standing, 
if  he  desist  from  the  practice  of  pha* 
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m»cy  for  Ave  ye«s,  so  completely  trans-. 
.  tomtit  into  a  "pure"  surgeon,  that  he 
has  lost  all  interest  in  the  concerns  of- 
,  his  former  fellow-labpurfire  in  the  pso- 
fesaion?  It  may  be  said  that  nndejr  the 
present  mode  of  election  such  Fellows 
would  stand  no  chance  of  obtaining 
seats  in  the  Council,  when  they  had  to 
compete  with  men  who  -  had  devoted 
themselves  through  life  to  the  practice 
of  surgery  only.  We  decline  to  admit 
the  imputation  which  auoh  an  assertion 
would  throw  upon  eight  hundred  edu- 
cated gentlemen,  until  it  has  been 
clearly  proved  that  one  who  was  fully 
.  qualified  for  a  seat  had  been  set  aside 
for  another  who  had  no.  other  claim 
over  his  competitor  than  that  he  had 
never  practised  pharmacy.  A  large 
number  of  the  Fellows  practise  or  have 
practised  pharmacy,  and  we  believe  that 
(hey  would  successfully  resist  any  at- 
tempt to  ooeroe  their  wishes  on  this 
point 

On  this  part  of  the  question  the  reply 
of  the  College  is,  we  consider,  most 
satisfactory,  They  tell  the  Home  Secre- 
tary that  this  rule  of  exclusion  already 
exists  under  the  Charter  of 1843,  and  con- 
tend "  that  those  who  have  established 
the  proof  of  their  especial  and  successful 
devotion  to  the  study  and  practice 
of  surgery  are  best  fitted  to  act  col- 
lectively for  the  advancement  of  surgical 
science,  and  therefore  best  qualified  to 
be  entrusted  in  a  collegiate  capacity 
with  the  functions  of  superintending 
the  education,  and  of  conducting  the 
public  business,  of  the  surgical  profes- 
sion." The  only  question  open  for  the 
reconsideration  of  the  Council  on  tins 
subject  is,  whether  a  cessation  from 
pharmaceutical  practice  for  one  or  too, 
in  place  oi  five  yean,  might  not  meet  ail 
the  requirements  whioh  they  deem  ne- 
cessary for  maintaining  the  surgical 
character  of  the  College. 

Another  subject  on  which  the  Home 
Secretary  desires  information  is  com- 


prised in  the  following  extract  from,  his 
latter  ;tt- ..  . .    ,  , 

"While  the  Council  proposes  certain 
alterations  in  the  Chatter  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surg*oHB  with  reference  to 
members  of  the  College,  they  do  not 
state  any  clear  proposition  with  regard 
to  that  class  of  medical  practitioners 
not  members  of  tke  College,  who  have 
been  termed  general  practitioners,  and 
whose  incorporation  forms  one  part  of 
a  scheme  which  has  been  strongly 
pressed." 

In  all  new  acts  or  charters  there 
should  be  no  retrospective  injustice; 
but  we  take  this  inquiry  on  the  part  of 
the  Home  Secretary  to  involve  a  most 
singular  want  of  acquaintance  with  the 
real  state  of  the  medical  profession.  A 
regularly  qualified  medical  practitioner, 
or  "  general  practitioner,"  we  understand 
to  be  one  who  has  the  diploma  of  the 
College  and  the  license  of  the  Hall.  Of 
these  there  are  in  England  and  Wales 
4633.*  There  are  some  members  of 
the  Scotch  and  Irish  Colleges,  and  1088 
Licentiates  of  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries, who  are  not  members  of  the 
English  College,  but  who  practise,  and 
are  known  under  the  name  of  "  general 
practitioners."  As  to  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  members,  we  think  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  their  admission  to 
the  membership  of  the  English  Col- 
leges on  an  ad  ettndem  principle,  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  they  had  received 
a  surgical  education  and  had  been  exa- 
mined in  surgery.  The  same  remark 
would  apply  to  graduates  of  the  Uni- 
versities of  Edinburgh  and  London; 
but  with  regard  to  the  licentiates  of  the 
Apothecaries'  Society  who  can  produce 
no  test  of  their  having  received  a  sur- 
gical education,  or  of  their  having  been 
examined  in  surgery,  the  case  is  widely 
different  That  they  should  claim  the 
membership  of  the  College  as  a  matter 
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of  comae,  wouldnot  only  be  fraught  with 
injury  to  the  public,  but  with  injustice 
to  the  gentlemen  who  have  taken 
out  the  double  qoaKAeation  1  They  may, 
it  is  true,  have  studied  and  practised 
surgery,  and  have  termed  themselves 
general  practitioners;  but  in  what  re- 
ap***, so  fur  m  a  tptsfycation  in  turgery 
is  concerned,  do  they  differ  from  one 
who  has  not  even  the  license  of  the 
Hall  in  his  possession  ?  We  intend  no 
disrespect  to  those  members  of  a  useful 
body  who  have  entered  into  practice  with 
an  Apothecaries'  qualification  only,  but 
we  assert  that  in  any  future  legislation 
they  have  no  more  right  to  be  enrolled 
as  "  surgeon  a"  than  the  members  of  the 
Koyal  College  of  Surgeons  have  to  be 
enrolled  as  licentiates  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  car  M.D.  graduates 
of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  London.  If  this 
general  admission  is  to  take  place,  ir- 
respective of  any  inquiry  into  nrgioal 
education  or  examination  on  the  part  of 
the  claimants,  merely  because  they  have 
fir  some  years  practised  surgery  with  an 
Apothecaries'  license,  and  have  been 
loosely  designated  "general  practi- 
tioners," then  we  do  not  see  how  the 
many  unqualified  persons  who  infest 
the  country,  but  who  have  also  prac- 
tised surgery  for  some  years,  are 
to  be  excluded  from  the  enrolment 
Under  any  reformmeasnre,  the  licentiates 
of  the  Apothecaries'  Society  might  as  rea- 
sonably claim  to  be  placed  on  the  roll  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  as  on  that  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons;  and  indeed 
with  greater  plausibility,  because  they 
have  received  a  medical,  and  not  a  «r- 
fieal  education. 

If  the  suggestion  involved  in  the  in- 
quiry made  by  the  Home  Secretary  were 
to  be  carried  out,  turgicai  education 
should  from  this  momentoease  through- 
out the  country.  The  curriculum  of 
the  Apothecaries'  Society  is  less  costly 
than  that  of  the  College ;  it  requires  no 
attendance  at  lectures  on  surgery  or  on 


surgical  practice ;  it  involves  no  exami- 
nations on  this  important  branch  of  the 
profession ;  and  of  what  profit  would  it  ' 
be  to  a  student  to  make  this  additional 
outlay,  and  prepare  himself  for  a  Col- 
lege examination,  when  with  the  Apo- 
thecaries' license  he  may  term  himself  a 
general  practitioner,  and  hereafter  claim 
to  have  his  name  enrolled  among  sur- 
geons on  the  College  list?  It  would  be 
a  gross  injustice  and  a  positive  injury 
to  the  profession  to  hold  out  to  young 
men  the  expectation  that  the  license  of 
the  Hall  shall  de  jure  entitle  them  to 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  members 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

If,  then,  the  inquiry  be  made,  in  what 
relative  position  all  gentlemen  now 
"terming  themselves"  general  practi- 
tioner  s  are  to  remain,  we  reply,  let  their 
present  rights  and  privileges  be  intact 
They  who  had  received  no  surgical  qua- 
lification might  retain  the  same  position 
with  regard  to  the  College  of  Surgeons 
as  that  which  was  assigned  by  the  Apo- 
thecaries* Aot  to  gentlemen  in  practice 
before  1816.  Those  who  had  the  double 
qualification  would  of  course  be  enrolled 
as  members  of  the  College.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted  that  such  a  system 
has  been  permitted  to  grow  up,  as  that 
men  with  a  license  for  one  branch  of 
the  profession  should  have  been  allowed 
to  practise  another  on  which  their  qua- 
lifications had  not  been  tested.  It  is 
an  evil  which  has  long  since  required 
correction :  and  had  this  been  attended 
to,  the  Home  Secretary  would  not  now 
have  had  to  ask  in  what  position  the 
College  of  Surgeons  intended  to  leave 
those  practitioners  who  had  no  surgical 
diploma,  and  who  had  given  no  proof 
of  having  received  a  surgical  examina- 
tion. 
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Rmmrche*  on  Magnetism,  Electricity, 
Kelt,  Light,  CrystaUuation,  and  Cke- 
mm(  Attraction,  m  their  relatiom  to 
the  Vital  tone.  By  KaU  Baros 
von  Rexobbnback,  Ph.  Dr.  Trans- 
lated and  edited,  at  the  express  desire 
of  the  author,  with  a  Preface,  Notes, 
and  Appendix,  far  William  Gregory, 
M.D.,  FJLS.E.,  Professor  of  Che- 
mistry in  the  UirivursitY  of  Edin- 
burgh. Parts  L  and  II.,  including 
the  seoond  edition  of  the  Fast  Part, 
corrected  and  improved.  8vo.  pp. 
468.  London :  Taylor,  Walton,  and 
Maberly.  Edinburgh:  Maclaohlan 
and  Stewart.  1850. 

Phystco^physiologiocd  Research*  on  the 
Dynamics  of  Magnetism,  Electricity, 
Heat,  Light,  Crystallization,  ami  Cke- 
miem,m  their  relations  to  Vital  Fvroe. 
By  Baron  Charles  von  Reaches - 
bach.  The  oomplete  Work  from  the 
German  seoond  edition,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  Preface  and  Critical  Notes, 
by  Job*  Ammm,  M.D.  8vo.  pp. 
290.   London:  Bailhera.  1850. 

The  very  full  notice  we  gave  of  Baron 
von  fieiehenbach's  researches  at  p.  911 
of  voL  ii,  now  series,  has  put  our  readers 
in  possession  of  the  novel  character  of 
his  discoveries.  In  order  to  save  them 
the  trouble  of  reference,  and  ourselves 
the  space  which  would  be  occupied  by 
going  over  the  subject  again,  we  may 
quote  the  following  passage  from  that 
review: — 

"  Our  readers  moat  not  suppose  from  the 
title,  thai  this  essay  is  written  in  support  of 
mesmeric  qnaokery.  It  is  troe,  that  many 
of  the  results  obtained  by  the  author 
appear  to  establish  the  existence  of  a 
new  imponderable  capable  of  affecting  in- 
organic  and  organic,  or  dead  and  living, 
matter ;  possessing,  according  to  Ms  expe- 
riments, powers  of  conduction,  isolation, 
refraction,  polarisation,  and  difftuion,  and 
endowed  with  dualism,  according  to  laws 
which  are  as  yet  imperfectly  ascertained. 
This  force  or  power  is,  however,  wholly  dis- 
tinct from  magnetism  in  its  properties  i  it 
does  not  attract  iron,  nor  is  it  mfsMnesd 

by  terrestrial  magnetism  This 

force  as  found  to  reside  in  powerful  mag- 
nets *  for  it  is  stated  that,  whan  these  are 
drawn  along  the  living  body  downwards 
without  contact,  they  are  found  to  produce 
certain  smrstions  in  a  certain  proportion 


of  human  beings,  whom  the  author  calls 
•aistftM.n 

This  extract  presents  as  closely  as 
possible  the  substance  of  the  first  part 

of  Rwcheobaoh's  researches,  asset  be- 
fore English  readers  by  Dr.  Gregory's) 
translation  in  1846.  The  volume  now 
before  us  contains  a  seoond  edition  of 
the  former  researches,  and  comprises  a 
more  detailed  account  of  the  experi- 
ments whence  those  results  were  de- 
duced, than  it  was  then  thought  advisa- 
ble by  Dr.  Gregory  to  place  before  the) 
British  scientific  public :  with  this  are 
joined  investigations  which  have  boon 
subsequently  published  in  Germany  by 
Baron  von  Reiohenbach. 

Dr.  Gregory  remarks  in  bis  preface, 
that  although  in  this  country  the  scien- 
tific press  has  received  the  startling  and 
novel  statements  of  the  author  with 
"  that  respectful  and  becoming  attention 
to  which,  from  the  known  scientific  re- 
putation of  its  author,  it  was  justly  en- 
titled,"—a  reception  different  from  the 
irrational  and  unwarrantable  attacks 
they  met  with  in  Germany, — yet  that 
he  has  occasionally,  in  private,  "  met 
with  persons  disposed,  like  the  German 
critics,  to  reject  the  whole  investigation, 
without  even  giving  it  a  careful  study, 
or  indeed  any  study  at  all." 

With  such  persons  we  have  certainly 
no  sympathy;  neither  should  we  feel 
disposed  to  bestow  upon  them  the  argu- 
mentative remarks  by  which  Dr.  Gre- 
gory has  endeavoured,  in  his  preface,  to 
convince  them  that  no  well-ascertained 
facts,  or  series  of  facts,  can  possibly 
exist  in  nature  which  are  not  worthy  of 
our  earnest  study. 

The  second  portion  of  Betchenbach's 
researches  is  directed  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  magnetic  or  "  odylic"  light; 
and,  to  give  our  renders  an  idea  of  the 
author's  experiments,  we  quote  the 
following  passage  from  his  "  Introduc- 
tion :" — 

"It  has  been  objected  to  me  that  the 
five  girls,  whom  I  have  chiefly  employed  as 
my  reagents  for  the  new  force,  are  not  roffi- 
oisnt,  where  the  object  is  to  cstabfash,  wish 
a  certainty,  important  truths  ia  natural 
science.  I  proceeded  to  set  on  thia  prin- 
ciple, and  exerted  myself  to  extend  my 
Investigation*  over  a  greater  number  of 
persons,  in  various  states  as  to  health,  and 
m  various  conditions  of  life.  In  this  way 
more  than  two  years  have  been  employed, 
and  to  that  extent  the  following  treatise, 
containing  <  detailed  investigation  into  the 
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properties  of  the  odyllic  light,  at  exhibited 
by  magnets,  has  necessarily  been  delayed. 
But  it  now  appears  with  a  train  of  nearly 
sixty  arasmn  persons  as  witnesses, 
male  and  female,  mothers  and  maidens,  low 
and  high,  poor  and  rich,  feeble  and  vigo- 
rous, diseased  and  healthy,  women  during 
menstruation  and  during  pregnancy;  and 
thus  we  have  representatives  of  so  great  a 
variety  of  physical  conditions,  that  Httle 
more  can  be  desired." 

The  author  gives  a  list  of  the  names 
of  the  sixty  persons  "  who  have  assisted 
him  by  their  observations,  and  sup 
ported  him  with  their  sympathy  during 
his  researches,  and  who  possess  the 
power,  in  different  degrees,  of  observing 
the  peculiar  phenomena,  the  study  of 
which  is  the  object  of  this  work."  Among 
these  we  find  twelve  individuals,  desig- 
nated as  "physicians,''  "  natural  philoso- 
phers," &c.,  engaged  in  scientific  occu- 
pations ;  besides  lawyers,  clergy,  &c. 

The  author  states,  with  reference  to 
the  term  odyle,  "  that  tbe  idea  expressed 
by  it  very  probably  includes  that  which, 
a  year  later  than  I,  Dr.  Faraday  intro- 
duced to  the  scientific  world  as  a  new 
force  under  the  name  of  Diamagnetism," 
observing  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
British  philosopher  was  not  acquainted 
with  his  researches. 

It  is  important  to  state  the  affinities 
and  the  differences  between  odyle  and 
magnetism,  as  recorded  by  the  author. 

"Odyle  is  produced  and  vividly  mani- 
fested in  a  multitude  of  cases  in  which  mag- 
netism, properly  so  called,  is  nowhere  ob- 
served, or  is  yet  unknown  to  exist, — as  in 
part  during  chemical  changes,  in  vital 
changes,  in  crystals,  in  the  case  of  Motion, 
in  the  spectra  of  solar  and  lunar  rays,  and 
of  candle-light,  in  polarized  light,  and  in 
the  amorphous  material  world  generally." 

"  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  odyle  is 
developed  alone  without  magnetism.  Mag- 
netism never  appears  alone,  but  is  always 
associated  with  odyle." 

But  we  must  here  remark  that  it 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  chemi- 
cal action  is  always  attended  with  elec- 
trical changes,— a  fact  familiarly  exhi- 
bited in  chemical  lectures,  and  demon- 
strated by  the  daily  use  of  the  galvanic 
battery. 

The  experiments  detailed,  in  this  part 
of  the  work  are  too  minute  and  too  nu- 
merous to  permit  of  our  giving  even  an 
abstract  thereof:  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
confine  ourselves  to  the  enumeration 
alone  of  the  recorded  results. 


The  odylic  light  is  stated  to  h 
been  perceived  by  "  healthy  sensitives," 
by  "delicate  or  siokly  sensitives,"  by 
"  diseased  sensitives,"  individuals  of  each, 
of  which  classes,  on  whom  the  experi- 
ments were  made,  are  mentioned  by 
name.  The  odylic  light  appeared  to 
these  variously, as — 1,  aglow;  2,  flames; 
3,  threads,  fibres,  or  feathery  down ;  4, 
luminous  vapour  or  smoke ;  5,  scintilla- 
tion. The  characters  and  behaviour, 
under  varying  circumstances,  of  these 
several  forms  of  the  light,  are  fully  de- 
scribed by  the  author. 

The  author  considers  the  otfy/ic  light 
to  be  "  nothing  else  thau  the  same  phe- 
nomenon which,  on  the  great  scale,  ap- 
pears as  the  aurora  borealis,  or  rather 
as  the  polar  light,  south  as  well  as  north." 
Tbe  following  extract  will  give  the 
grounds  of  this  opinion,  and  at  the  same 
time  wiM  furnish  an  idea  of  the  alleged 
phenomena  >— 

"Now"  that  we  know  from  the  preceding 
researches  that  naming  fights  exist  over 
magnetic  poles  larger  than  the  magnets 
from  which  they  flow  j .  when  we  learn  that 
these  flaming  appearances  are  moveable, 
undulating,  often  moving  in  serpentine 
windings, — like  those  of  a  ribbon  agitated 
by  the  wind, — becoming  at  every  moment 
larger  or  smaller,  shooting  out  rays,  scin- 
tillating, variegated  in  colour,  and  often 
nebulous,  vapourous,  and  cloud-like ;  when 
we  find  that  with  our  breath  we  can  cause 
it  to  flicker  backwards  and  forwards ;  when 
we  observe  that  it  increases  in  a  rapid  ratio 
in  size,  intensity,  and  brilliancy,  in  rarefied  " 
air ;  and,  lastly,  when  we  see  it  followed  at 
every  step  by  the  play  of  rainbow  colours, 
&c.  Ac.,— there  remains  hardly  one  euen>. 
ti&l  mark  of  distinction  between  magnetic 
light  and  terrestrial  polar  light,  unless  we  • 
regard  as  such  the  difference  of  intensity  • 
and  amount  of  light,  in  virtue  of  which  the  . 
polar  fight  is  visible  to  every  ordinary  eye  s 
the  magnetic  light  only  to  the  sensitive 
eye"  (p.  446). 

Dr.  Gregory,  in  his  Appendix,  con- 
firms the  Baron's  statements  by  his  own 
observations  in  several  oases. 


Dr.  Ashburner*8  translation  of  Baron 
Beichenbacb's  Researches  "owes  its 
existence  perhaps  to  one,  perhaps  to  a 
series  of  misapprehensions  with  which 
the  public  have  little  concern."  These 
appear  to  be  connected  with  the  pub- 
lication of  his  translation  without  com- 
munication with  Dr.  Gregory;  but  as 
we  are  a  part  of  the  public,  we  have,  of 
course,  no  concern  with  these  misappre- 
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hensions  The  subjects  contained  in 
his  work  are  necessarily  the  same  as 
those  contained  in  Dr.  Gregory's  edition, 
but  somewhat  abridged.  Dr.  Ashburner 
presents  us  more  immediately  with  the 
results  of  Baron  Beichenbach's  "  Re- 
searches but  his  translation  is  deficient 
in  the  extent  of  detail  as  regards  ex- 
periments: on  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject Dr.  Gregory's  translation  is  very 

It  is  probable  that  the  publication  of 
these  two  treatises  may  lead  British  phi- 
losophers to  examine  for  themselves  a 
series  of  phenomena  hitherto  but  little 
observed,  and  which,  from  their  mar- 
vellous character,  have  as  yet  only  ex- 
cited distrust  or  incredulity. 

An  Inouiry,  How  far  Contwnptim  is 
Curable;  with  Observations  on  the 
Treatment,  and  o»  the  use  of  Cod-Urn 
Oil,  and  other  remedies  j  with  Cans. 
By  James  Tdmtoull,  MD.,  Phjsi- 
oian  to  the  Liverpool  Infirmary,  &c. 
2nd  edit,  enlarged,  8vo.  pp.  106. 
London:  Churchill.  1660. 
That  Consumption,  by  which  we  under 
stand  tubercular  phthisis,  when  once 
undoubtedly  developed,  Is  incurable,  is 
an  opinion  that  obtains  very  generally, 
there  can  be  no  disputing.  Whether 
this  opinion  be  rightly  formed  or  not  is 
certainly  worth  inquiring:  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  its  practical  importance  as 
to  treatment,  if  the  result  be  an  affir- 
mative answer. 

We  shall  place  before  our  readers  an 
abstract  of  the  evidence  upon  which  Dr. 
Turnbull  arrives  at  the  affirmative  con- 
clusion of  the  curability  of  consump- 
tion, and  we  shall  notice  the  extent  to 
which  this  curability  is  attainable  by 
remedial  measures. 
Dr.  Turnbull  observes: — 
"  The  evident*  in  favour  of  the  curability 
of  tubercular  disease  of  the  longs  is  de- 
rived from  several  sources.  By  inquiring 
of  our  patients  closely  into  the  history  of 
previous  attacks  of  illness  affecting  the 
chest,  we  occasionally  find  that  at  some 
period  they  have  h&4  many  of  the  symp- 
toms of  consumption,  and  yet  have  reco- 
vered. This  alone  is  the  least  important 
kind  of  evidence,  but  it  becomes  valuable 
when  supported  by  some  of  the  other  kinds. 
Observation  of  the  symptoms,  in  cases 
which  come  under  our  treatment,  and  get 
well,  stands  next  in  value.  The  examina- 
tion of  the  chest  with  the  stethoscope  and 
by  percussion,  when  the  disease  has  ad- 


vanced to  a  certain  length,  conveys  to  those- 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  these  modes 
of  examining  the  chest  most  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  condition  of  the  lungs  dur- 
ing and  even  after  recovery.  The  last  kind 
of  evidence  is  visible  and  palpable,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  be  doubted :  it  is  derived 
from  an  examination  of  the  lungs  after 
death"  (p.  13). 

It  is  undoubtedly  required  that  all 
these  kinds  of  evidence,  excepting  the 
last,  be  combined  in  a  single  instance 
before  it  can  be  admitted,  during  life, 
that  a  case  of  consumption  has  been 
cured.  Dr.  Turnbull  speaks  of  those 
who  reject  the  evidence  furnished  by 
the  use  of  the  stethoscope.  We  count 
their  objections  as  equal  to  nothing. 

Dr.  Turnbull  quotes  Bayle,  Laenneo, 
and  Andral,  with  reference  to  the  recur- 
rence of  cicatrisation  of  cavities,  and 
dwells  upon  the  notices  of  the  fibrous 
and  cretaceous  transformations  of  tu- 
bercles, and  healing  of  cavities,  to  be 
met  with  in  various  authors,  and  which 
are  well  known  to  all  engaged  in  necro- 
scopies! examinations. 

The  author  in  the  next  place  quotes 
the  statistics  of  Dr.  Walsh,  which  Bhow 
that  complete  restoration  to  health,  not 
only  as  regarded  the  symptoms,  but 
also  local  evidence  of  active  disease, 
was  effected  in  4  26  per  cent  of  his 
cases.  The  Report  of  the  Hospital  for 
Consumption  states  that  the  most 
favourable  results  have  been  obtained 
in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  since 
nearly  one-half  in  this  stage  were  re- 
lieved, and  in  ten  per  cent  all  symp- 
toms had  disappeared,  the  patients 
feeling  themselves  well,  and  being  able 
to  follow  their  ordinary  occupations. 
The  disease  was  arrested  in  two  out  of 
fifty-three  cases  in  the  second  stage; 
and  in  ten  out  of  two  hundred  and 
ninety-five  in  the  third  stage. 

Such  is  the  evidence  from  pathology 
which  Dr.  Turnbull  adduces  in  proof  of 
the  curability  of  consumption;  and 
such,  we  may  remark,  has  long  been 
admitted.  The  facts  adduced  afford 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  possible 
occurrence  of  so  desirable  a  consum- 
mation. 

Dr.  Turnbull  in  the  next  place  fur- 
nishes us  with  evidence  from  therapeu- 
tics, and  enumerates  several  remedies 
which  he  has  found  beneficial:  among 
these  cod-liver  oil  is  the  chief.  The  Be- 
part  of  the  Hospital  for  Consumption, 
andVDw.  Williams  and  Bennett,  are 
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also  quoted  with  reference  to  the 
cacy  of  cod-  liver  oiL  A  series  of  oases 
of  cure  is  given  in  ilhistration  of  the 
beneficial  influence  of  ood-liver  oil  over 
tubercular  disease.  But,  at  the  sane 
tine,  it  mutt  be  observed  thai  other 
treatment  was  found  requisite  in  all 
cases,  especiaBy  such  as  ministered  to 
the  improvement  of  the  general  health. 
Great  care  was  taken  with  reference  to 
diet  and  exercise,  and  in  some  cases  the 
patients  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  Sy- 
denham's palmmjinm  remedy,  horse-ex- 
ercise. 

Dr.  Tnrnbull  has  brought  together  a 
sufficient  number  of  facts  to  encourage 
us,  to  hope  that  success  may  in  some  in- 
stances attend  our  efforts  to  arrest  this 
generally  incurable  disease,  by  the  use 
of  remedies.  The  author  appears,  how- 
ever, more  sanguine  than  the  number 
or  character  of  his  facts  warrants ;  but 
his  publication  may  be  of  service  by 
inducing  fresh  efforts  at  the  bands  of 
others. 


Memoir  on  the  Influence  of  Hypertrophy 
and  Dilatation  on  Diseases  of  the 
Heart;  and  on  tome  Points  in  their 
Diagnosis  and  Treatment.     By  A 

Hallway  Douglas,  M.D.,  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Edin- 
burgh; Physician  to  the  Royal  In- 
firmary, Lecturer,  &c.,  &c.  Pamphlet, 
8vo.pp.49.   Edinburgh:  Sutherland 
and  Knox.  1850. 
This  memoir  consists  of  a  series  of 
cases  and  observations,  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Edinburgh  Monthly  Jour- 
nal of  Medicine;  and  are  arranged 
ander  five  sections. 

1.  Hypertrophy  and  Dilatation;  2. 
Aneurism  of  the  Heart ;  3  and  4.  Con- 
traction of  the  Valves;  5.  Incompe- 
tence of  the  Valves. 

With  reference  to  the  first  seotion  we 
may  extract  the  following  passage,  as 
embodying  very  much  of  the  gist  of  the 
authors  opinions  with  respect  to  dis- 
eases of  the  heart:— 

"Dilatation  has  been  esteemed  dange- 
rous, chiefly  because  believed  to  indicate 
that  obstruction  of  the  circulation  has  been 
extreme ;  and  the  cause  of  that  obstruction 
from  which  the  dilatation  arose  has  been 
regarded  a*  the  cease  of  all  those  secondary 
evils  and  distresses  which  so  invariably 
occur  in  the  last  stage  of  oases  of  disease  of 
the  heart.  Now,  I  think  that  an  error  has 
been  committed  here,  and  that  the  duals* 


tic*  exacts  a  material  and.  direst  influaaea 
in  the  develop meat  of  these  secondary 
evua>  while  the  pre-existing  cause  of  oh* 
struotion,  whether  it  be  valvular  or  other 
is  comparatively  unimportant,  except  in  aq 
far  as  i  t  must  be  regarded  as  the  origin  or 
commencement  of  a  series  of  changes  which 
is  to  result  so  formidably.  In  short,  whOe 
dilatation  is  secondary  in  regard  to  the 
period  of  its  development,  it  becomes  pri- 
mary in  its  ultimate  importance,  acting  as 
the  chief  cause  of  all  the  most  dreaded 
evils  of  the  diseases  of  the  heart."  (p.  1.) 

This  quotation  contains  the  leading 
object  or  the  memoir,  which  is  to  show 
the  supreme  importance  of  hypertrophy 
and  dilatation,  especially  the  latter, 
in  the  diseases  of  the  heart;  at 
the  same  time  it  points  out  their  fre- 
quent, if  not  invariable  coexistence, 
and  their  relation  to  valvular  disease. 

The  oases  are  carefully  selected,  and 
wail  reported.  The  accompanying  ob- 
servations form  a  useful  practical  com- 
mentary on  some  forms  of  disease  of  the 
heart.  We  commend  this  essay  to  all 
clinical  students  as  containing  matter 
that  they  will  find  of  service  in  their 
studies. 


DASoaa  ATCBKnrjra-  ran  cas  or  ghmwo* 
sons. 

Da.  Haywakd,  U.S.,  who  is  evidently  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  use  of  ether,  says,  "I 
am  satisfied  that  there  are  already  on  record, 
at  least  twenty  well-authenticated  oases  of 
death  from  the  inhalation  of  chloroform ; 
and  I  know  not  how  a  conscientious  man, 
knowing  this  fact,  can  willingly  take  the 
responsibility  and  expose  his  patient  to  this 
fearful  result.  One  of  the  conclusions  to 
which  M.  Malgaigne  arrives,  in  his  report 
on  chloroform,  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
of  Paris,  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed 
on  the  minds  of  those  who  feel  inokned  to 
use  it.  '  Chloroform  possesses  a  toxio 
action  peculiar  to  itself,  which  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  in  medicine  by  arresting 
it  at  the  period  of  insensibility,  which  action 
however,  may,  by  being  too  muoh  prolonged, 
causa  immediate  death.'  The  danger  is, 
that  we  cannot  always  know  the  precise 
time  to  arrest  it,  and  that  the  fatal  blow 
may  be  struck  before  we  make  the  attempt. 
In  other  words,  chloroform  is  a  poison,  and 
the  insensibility  which  it  produces  is  only 
the  first  stage  of  its  poisonous  action,"— 
Amtricmn  Jowrnal  of  the  Medical  Sciences, 
July  I860. 
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ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE,  PARIS. 
'  Sept.  10  ud  IT,  1850. 

Ckoi*eteriiie—8ctnHtlaHone  ef  <A#  By*. 
M.  Dim—  stated  in  s  note,  that  in 
several  patients  suffering  from  scintilla- 
tions he  had  extracted  minute  floating 
bodies  from  the  anterior  chamber  of  the 
eye,  and  had  found  them  to  oonsiat  of  oho* 
lesterine.  Conceiving  the  symptoms, 
therefore,  to  depend  upon  a  morbid  state 
of  the  secretions  of  the  serous  membranes 
of  the  ere,  he  had  given  to  the  cases  the 
name  of  choleeteritie. 

Chemical  Ttett  of  Cerebral  Matter. 
M.  Laaaaicun  informed  the  Academy 
that,  on  repeating  OrfUe's  interesting  ex- 
periments,* he  had  been  enabled  to  add 
one  more  to  the  obaaiiosl  characters  of 
cerebral  matter  indicated  by  Orfila— viz., 
the  formation  of  phosphoric  acid  by  the 
calcination  of  cerebral  substance  in  the  air. 

Extirpation  of  a  Bronchocele, 
M.  Rouxxelated  a  successful  case  ofeatir- 

pation  of  a  goitre,  which  he  had  performed 
two  months  ago.  The  patient  was  a  strong, 
healthy  man,  30  years  of  age.  The  tumor 
had  existed  between  twelve  and  fifteen 
years,  and  had  attained  the  size  of  a  large 
fist.  It  extended  more  on  the  left  than  on 
the  right  side,  reached  above  to  the  os 
hyoides,  below  to  the  sternum  and  clavicle, 
and  was  prolonged  a  little  behind  the  latter 
bone.  It  was  scarcely  moveable,  being 
firmly  attached  to  the  larynx.  The  carotid 
artery  was  not  in  connection  with  the 
tumor. 

The  operation  was  only  undertaken  at 
the  urgent  desire  of  the  patient.  It  was 
performed  in  the  presence  of  MM.  Bigal, 
Seutin,  and  Gerdy. 

The  tumor  was  exposed  by  a  long  ver- 
tical incision  extending  from  the  os  hyoides 
to  the  sternum,  and  was  removed  without 
any  difficulty.  The  vessels  tied  were  nu- 
merous ;  bat  little  blood  was  lost ;  syncope 
did  not  occur.  At  one  moment  during 
the  operation  the  patient  experienced  severe 
dyspnosa  with  aphonia:  this  was  appa- 
rently caused  by  the  section  of  the  recurrent 
nerves,  as  the  voice  has  since  remained 
feeble  and  hoarse.  Recovery  took  place 
rapidly,  the  vertical  cicatrix  being  the  only 
remaining  trace. 

The  tumor  weighed  326  grammes  (  — 

Bee  p.  78  of  the  present  volume. 


4f*76>  gm,  or  about  10  ox.  Eng.).  Xta 
larger  or  vertical  circumference  measured' 
from  87  to  28  centimetres  (—  about  II 
in.  Eng.)  r  its  transfer  so  measurement  was 
22  esntimetres  (=  8-617  Eng.  in.). 

Use  of  Chloride  ef  Sedium  in  Agmu 
M.  Pioebx  stated  that,  among  the 
various  remedies  he  had  investigated  as 
substitutes  for  mmltfwt)  he  had  found 
none  exert  so  decided  an  influence  on  en- 
largements of  the  spleen  as  chloride  of 
sodium.  This  influence  had  been  witnessed 
in  eight  cases.  La  several  instances  two 
doses  had  sufficed  to  reduce  the  spleen  to 
its  normal  dimensions. 
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New  Application  of  Appormtm  termed 

Hydrophora. 
M.  FoxracAtrtr  read  a  note  relating  to 
certain  apparatus  introduced  by  him  soma 
time  sines  for  the  purpose  of  applying  dry 
beat  and  anhydrous  odd  to  all  parts  of  the 
body  in  the  treatment  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal  disease,  and  also  as  a  mechanical 
means  of  rendering  women  barren.  (!)  The 
particular  modifications  of  the  instrument 
submitted  on  this  occasion  by  M.  Four- 
eault  were  the  uterine  and  the  vaginal 
hydrophora.  These  instruments  being  con- 
structed of  vulcanized  caoutchouc,  form  • 
cul-de-sac  which  is  connected  with  a 
syringe,  by  means  of  which  a  double  cur- 
rent of  cold  water  can  be  introduced  into 
the  vagina  or  uterus  without  coming  into 
actual  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane. 
By  an  adaptation  of  the  principle  of  this 
apparatus  to  the  caoutchoue  pessary  pro- 
vided with  a  diaphragm  of  gutta  percha, 
caoutchouc,  or  of  some  soft  spongy  sub- 
stance, M.  Fourcault  has  contrived  the 
means  of  presenting  a  voluntary  obstacle  to 
fecundation! 

Suiphttret  of  Artenic  in  Mineral  Water i. 

M.  Blondkau  tated  that  he  had  disco- 
vered sulphuret  of  arsenic  in  all  mineral 
waters  possessing  energetic  properties. 

The  Phoiphene  or  Luminous  Spectre  pro- 
duced by  Cotnprettion  of  the  Globe  of  the 
Bye,  on  Indication,  of  the  Condition  of  the 
Retina. 

M.  Sxbbbb  (of  Alaifl)  transmitted  the  first 
part  of  a  memoir  in  which  he  proposes  to 
regard  the  luminous  spectre  produced  by 
compression  of  the  eye  as  an  indication  of 
the  state  of  functional  Kfb  in  the  retina, 
and  to  apply  the  information  thence  ob- 
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tained  to  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the 
eye.  M.  Serres  produces  the  photpkene  by 
pressing  with  a  hard  angular  body,  repeat- 
ing the  pressure  at  least  twice  in  a  second 
of  time.  The  nasal  aspect  of  the  globe  is 
the  part  of  the  organ  preferred  by  M. 
Series,  as  he  has  usually  found  the  lumi- 
nous spectre  more  brilliant  than  when 
pressure  is  made  on  other  parts  of  the 
globe.  If,  after  repeated  trials  made  during 
several  days,  no  luminous  spectre  is  thus 
produced,  paralysis  of  the  retina  may  be 
inferred,  and  thence  the  conclusion  that 
operations  on  the  cornea,  iris,  or  lens,  will 
be  useless. 

Poitonout  ActUni  of  Agents  protective  of 

Dead  Animal  Matter  agahut  Spontaneoui 

Combustion. 
M.  Robot  communicated  a  memoir  on  this 
subject,  of  which  the  following  observa- 
tions constitute  a  summary  : — 

All  those  agents  which  protect  dead 
animal  matter  from  slow  combustion  by 
oxygen  with  moisture,  are  poisonous  bow 
to  plants  and  animals  -,  and  they  are  so,  not 
by  their  direct  action  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem or  heart,  nor  by  the  coagulation  of 
albumen,  but  by  their  opposing  during  life, 
as  well  as  after  death,  the  slow  combustion 
of  animal  matters  by  oxygen. 

Every  agent  possessing  this  power,  if 
introduced  in  sufficient  dose  into  the  circu- 
lation, in  the  same  manner  prevents  the 
oxidation  of  the  protein  elements  of  the 
blood,  and  thus  produces  a  sedative  poi- 
sonous action,  or  causes  death  by  asphyxia, 

Those  agents  which  exert  this  protective 
power  in  the  highest  degree  are  in  general 
the  most  active  poisons. 

The  poisonous  action  of  many  substances 
which  is  exerted  in  this  way  («.  g.  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  the  ethers,  chloroform,  cam- 
phor, benzoin,  arsenic)  has  been  attributed 
to  a  direct  action  on  the  nervous  system. 
This  assertion  M.  Robin  regards  as  gra- 
tuitous, and  considers  that  the  chemical 
action  to  which  he  refers,  being  in  strict 
relation  with  the  phenomena  observed 
during  life  and  after  death,  affords  a  more 
correct  explanation  of  their  mode  of  action. 
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On  the  Preparation  of  Collodion.  By 

M.  F.  LuTBAXD. 

After  some  introductory  remarks  on  the 
value  of  collodion,  M.  Lutrand  states  that 
he  has  made  a  great  number  of  experiments 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  best  for- 


mula for  the  preparation  both  of  the  cotton 
and  the  ethereal  solution. 

Preparation  of  the  cotton. — M.  Lutrand 
recommends  that  the  cotton  should  be 
placed- in  a  mixture  of  suitable  proportions 
of  dry  nitrate  of  potash,  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  fuming  nitric  acid.  In 
this  way  he  unites  the  two  processes  gene- 
rally employed— vis.  that  of  Kopp,  who 
uses  a  mixture  of  monobydrated  nitric  acid 
and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  that 
of  Mialhe,  who  employs  a  mixture  of.  ni- 
trate of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid.  In 
this  case  the  sulphuric  acid  exerts  a  two- 
fold action :  first,  it  seems  to  decompose 
the  nitre ;  secondly,  it  keeps  the  nitric  acid 
in  a  monohy  drated  state :  the  cotton  im- 
bibes the  acid  more  readily,  and  the  pre- 
pared cotton  offers  greater  uniformity  of 
composition  throughout  its  whole  mass. 

Preparation  of  collodion. — 4L  Lutrand 
states  that  the  two  formula?  generally  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  of  collodion  are 
those  of  Mialhe  and  Bouchardat.  That  of 
Mialhe  gives  too  firm  a  product ;  whilst 
that  of  M.  Bouchardat,  on  the  contrary,  is 
too  fluid.  M.  Lutrand  recommends  a 
combination  of  the  two  processes.  Instead 
of  using  for  every  1000  parts  of  ether  64 
parts  of  prepared  cotton,  as  recommended 
by  Mialhe,  or  only  22  37  parts,  according 
to  the  formula  of  M.  Bouchardat,  M.  Lu- 
trand employs  32  parts,  or  one  half  of  the 
proportion  indicated  by  M.  Mialhe,  with 
the  addition  of  80  parts  of  alcohoL 
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A  xab,  75  years  old,  fell  from  a  stool  and 
broke  his  arm.  Two  months  afterwsxds 
he  died.  An  examination  of  the  limb 
showed  that  the  fracture  had  taken  place 
close  to  the  head,  and  that  reparation  had 
made  but  little  progress.  The  capsule  of 
the  joint  was  filled  with  sanguineous  gela- 
tinous fluid.  The  space  between  the  frac- 
tured surfaces  was  occupied  by  a  cartilage 
half  an  inch  thick,  around  which  the  peri- 
osteum formed  a  capsule  so  firmly  attached 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  separated.  Be- 
neath the  periosteum,  around  the  bone, 
was  a  callus-like  capsule,  which  gradually 
united  with  the  new  cartilage.  This  cap- 
sule of  provisional  callus  exhibited,  under 
the  microscope,  the  fibres  of  the  periosteum 
connected  with  new  osseous  cells ;  sepa- 
rate points  of  ossification  could  also  be  de- 
tected. The  attempt  at  union  was  demon- 
strated in  a  circle  of  earthy  deposit  around 
the  end  of  each  bone.— Caper'*  Wochen- 
eekrift.  X 
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??o*p{ta.  an*  Snfirmatg  Ifteport*. 

FELLOWS'  PBIZB  ESSAY. 

Bx  C.  H.  F.  Bouxa,  M.D.  Lond. 
[Continued  from  p.  451.] 

Ik  the  pursuit  of  the  inquiry  as  to  whe- 
ther excess  of  urea  is  ever  passed  is  24 
hours,  it  became  important  to  ascertain 
by  actual  experiment  whether  a  given 

§uantity  of  urine  contained  such  excess, 
'or  the  most  part  specimens  of  high  spe- 
cific gravity  were  selected,  and  the  rough 
test  applied  to  them. 

Several  tubes  of  the  same  sire  were  pro- 
cured. An  arbitrary  measure  was  taken 
of  48  minims.  One  half,  or  24  minims, 
were  tested  with  an  equal  quantity  of  nitric 
acid,  and,  the  tube  being  kept  in  a  glass 
of  cold  water,  set  aside  to  crystallize.  At 
the  end  of  24  hours  the  quantity  of  urea  so 
obtained  was  collected,  dried,  and  weighed, 
and  theu,  by  the  simple  rule  of  three,  the 
amount  of  urea  passed  in  24  hours  calcu- 
lated. 

The  experiments  trere  made  upon  52 
cases,  in  which  the  specific  gravity  varied 
from  1021  to  1039.  In  many,  however,  of 
'these  cases  no  crystals  of  nitrate  of  urea 
were  found.  This  was  the  case  with,  one 
of  delirium  tremens  especially,  with  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of  1039,  while  in  others  of 
•much  lower  specific  gravity  the  quantity  so 
(formed  was  very  considerable.  The  infer- 
<ence  necessarily  was,  that,  as  far  a»  the 
'tough  test  wan  concerned,  it  was  not  to  be 
.depended  upon.  In  comparative  exper- 
iments we  were  enabled  to  make  out  four 
'Cannes  of  this  :— 

1st.  If  the  water  in  which  the  tube  was 
-placed  was  not  of  a  certain  low  temperature 
■  the  crystallization  did  not  ooeur.  The  dif- 
ference of  temperature  in  the  water,  even 
when  placed  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, was  found  to  vary  as  much  as  10° 
F.— usually  6° ;  and  this  was  sufficient  to 
determine  a  great  difference  in  the  amount 
of  crystallisation. 

-  2d.  Excess  of  colouring  matter  seemed 
to  prevent  the  determination  of  the  crystal- 
lization, especially  when  the  colour  was  of 
•  red  amber;  but  at  other  tames  no  such 
connection  could  be  traced. 

3d.  Liebig  has  shown  that  if  to  a  solu- 
tion of  urine  which  is  very  full  of  lithates 
nitric  acid  be  added,  a  portion  of  the  uric 
acid  is  decomposed,  and  nitrate  of  urea 
formed  in  the  combination.  Such  a  com* 
plication  would  generally  (in  the  oases  se- 
lected) vitiate  the  result. 


4th.  The  nitric  acid  is  liable  to  vary  in 
strength  and  kind.  If  very  concentrated, 
and  especially  if  containing  in  solution  the 
slightest  quantity  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen, 
it  at  once  determines  the  decomposition  of 
the  urea. 

a.  A  knowledge  of  these  sources  of  fal- 
lacy at  once  satisfied  us  that  no  data  so 
obtained  could  be  relied  upon,  and  analysis 
was  therefore  had  recourse  to  in  every  case 
in  which  it  appeared  probable  a  priori 
excess  of  urea  was  passed  in  the  24  hours. 

b .  The  next  consideration  referred  to  the 
best  method  of  analysis.  It  may  be  well 
here,  therefore,  to  enumerate  each  process 
which  we  tried,  enumerating  in  the  descrip- 
tion the  several  difficulties  and  sources  of 
fallacy  in  each. 

1st.  Oxalate  of  lime  proceu. — 1.  A  given 
quantity  of  urine  is  taken.  This  is  evapo- 
rated to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  taking 
care  that  the  temperature  does  not  exceed 
200°  Fahr.  at  which  the  urea  would  be  de- 
composed. This  is  then  saturated  with 
alcohol,  or  naphtha  (which  answers  equally 
well),  and  filtered.  The  solution  again 
evaporated,  almost  £  if  not  entirely,  to  dry- 
ness, avoiding  a  temperature,  however, 
above  200°  Fahr. 

2.  The  residue  so  obtained,  consists,  for 
the  most  part,  of  urea  or  lactate  of  urea, 
with  some  colouring  matter,  some  chlo- 
rides, lithates,  and  other  salts  having  been 
separated  by  the  former  process.  To  this 
a  little  hot  water  below  200°  F.  is  added, 
and  the  solution  so  obtained  is  completely 
saturated  with  oxalic  acid.  This  is  again 
evaporated  at  a  low  temperature,  and  set 
aside  for  a  few  hours.  The  crystalline 
matters  so  obtained  consist  of  excess  of 
oxalic  acid,  and  oxalate  of  urea. 

3.  This  crystalline  matter  is  again  dis- 
solved in  hot  water,  and  precipitated  by 
carbonate  of  lime:  oxalate  of  lime  is  thrown 
down,  urea  and  carbonic  acid  remaining  in 
solution.  After  filtering  and  evaporating 
this  solution  to  dryness,  the  carbonic  acid 
is  expelled,  and  crystals  of  urea,  almost 
entirely  deprived  of  colouring  matter,  re- 
main behind. 

This  method  was  frequently  tried,  and 
in  the  following  table  some  of  the  results 
that  were  obtained  by  this  process  are 
shown ■ 

2d.  Henry' '$  method.— I.  To  a  given  spe- 
cimen of  urine  a  saturated  solution  of  ace- 
tate of  lead  is  added,  until  no  further 
precipitation  occurs:  this  is  filtered.  In 
this  process  the  phosphates  and  carbonates 
of  lead  are  thrown  down ;  the  chlorides 
abo,  which,  though  soluble  in  water,  are 
insoluble  in  saline  substances.  The  potash, 
soda,  &c.  and  the  other  salts,  remain  in 
solution  as  acetates,  together  with  the  urea, 
much  of  the  colouring  matter  having  been 
thrown  down  with  the  precipitates. 
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2.  The  clear  solution  is  then  re-precipi- 
tated by  the  oaottotui  addftk*  4#  knlphuric 
acid  till  no  further  precipitation  ocean. 
It  ia  stated  that,  after  a  second  filtration, 
the  clear  sohAxdn  remaining  mS  in  evapo- 
ration yield. clear  crystals  .  of  urea.  Such 
is,  however,  not 'exactly  true,,  as  the  sul- 
phates of  soda,  potass,  he.  remain  in  solu- 
tion also,  and  the  process  is  therefore  apt 
to  yield  erroneous  result*.  - 

3d.  Third,  nttkud.^ This  oomisted  in 
boiling  first  with  animal  charcoal,  before 
proceeding  with  the  preparation  of  the 
nitrate  of  urea,  the  object  behigfirst*to 
get  rid  of  the  colouring  matter:  There  is, 
however,  one  objection  iiere, — that  in  this 
boiling  a  portion  of  the  urea  is  apt  be  de- 
composed. 

4th.  Nitrate  if  urea  prvceis.—l.  The 
urine  was  prepared  as  in  the  first  part  of 
the  process  before  described— by  oxalate  of 
lime. 

8.  To  this  residue  add  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  dilute  nitric  acid  to  dissolvent; 
then  place  the  solution  so  obtained  in  a 
cool  place.  When  quite  cool,  add  to  it, 
drop  by  drop,  pure  strong  nitric  acid  till 
no  further  crystallization  occurs. 

8.  The  crystals  so  obtained  were  dried 
and  weighed,  and  the  quantity  of  urea 
calculated  from  the  nitrate. 

This  method,  being  the  least  tedious, 
was  generally  preferred. 

In  all,  105  specimens  of  urine  were  exa- 
mined. Unfortunately,  however,  88  of 
these  were  found  vitiated  by  the  ahsorp  tion 
of  moisture  by  some  of  the  saucers  in  which 
they  were  weighed.  The  table  here  given 
therefore  only  includes  72  cases,  for  the 
most  part  made  during  Che'  last  three  weeks 
of  the  competition,  the  other  33  being 
rejected  aa  erroneous. 

N.B.  The  numbers  given  at  column  No. 
9  were  obtained  by  analysis  of  different 
but  always  proportional  quantities  of  urine. 
All  these  specimens  of  urine  were  asid,  ex- 
cept M.  0.  Mann  era's  case,  No.  34 ;  and, 
generally  speaking,  most  so  in  the  dark 
and  turbid  specimens  than  in  the  clear  and 
pal*   In  No.  84  it  was  distinctly  alkaline. 

From  a  careful  consideration  of  the  above 
table  it  appears,  that  although,  relatively 
*o  the  quantity  of  urine  examined,  there 
was  sometimes  an  excess  of  urea,  still  ab- 
solutely there  was  generally  a  deficiency, 
as  where  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine 
was  high  the  quantity  voided  was  inva- 
riably small  This  remark  apphW  to  all 
the  cases,  except  two— No.  62,  Or.  Jones, 
and  No.  64,  Taylor.  These,  however,  it  is 
believed,  are  not  even,  after  aU,  exceptions : 
in  Jones's  ease  a  note  of  interrogation  is 
put  opposite  the  quantity  gxlij. ;  by  the 
nurse's  measurement  only  Jxij.  had  been 
passed.  The  additional  number  of  ounces 


•was  put  down  because  he  stated  positively', 
that  he  had  passed  3MI-  besides  in  the' 
closet,  or  thereabouts.  The  specific  gravity, 
of  this  quantity,  supposing  »t  not  exagge- 
rated, was  not  Curly  taken,— oruy  inferred ; 
and,  after  what  has  already  been  said,  no 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  result' 
--In  the  case  ^  iCayiar,  on  the  day  m 
'  which  the  Sxxxv.  of  urine  were  saved,  there 
had  been  the  day(b»fft^re^ntpn  of  urine, 
'  and  about  Jxlj.  of  this  urine  were  drawn  by 
the  catheter;  so  that, "had  the  power  of 
making*  water  persisted,  throughout,  it  ia 
probable  there  would  not  havp  bom  so 
much  urine  passed  in  the  24  hours  in  ques- 
tion :  part  of  it  would  have  been  custri- 
buted  over  the  preceding  and  succeeding 
24  hours.  ', 

Among  the  females  there  are  no  _  in- 
stances m  which  it  can  be  clearly  stated 
that  an  excess  of  urea  occurred  j  perhaps 
because  in  very  few  was  an  actual  measure- 
ment of  the  quantity  of  urine  passed  pos- 
sible; but  even  in  these  cases  the  actual 
amount  of  urea  excreted  in  24  hours  is 
probably  exaggerated. 

In  as  far,  therefore, '  as  'the  tables  of  the 
above  cases  go,  it  is  confirmatory  of  Bee*- 
quereTs  opinion,  that  excess  of  urea  is  not 
excreted  in  disease  in  a  period  of  24  hours, 
yet  it  is  believed  that  .this  opinion  re- 
quires occasionally  a  modification. 
1st.  A  priori,  we  can  conceive  an  excess 
to  be  excreted  in  24  hours  in  cases  similar 
to  that  of  Whitehead,  where  urea  for  a  few 
days,  owing  to  'renal  congestion,  has  not 
been  properly  excreted  from,  the  blood, 
giving  rise  at  the  time  to  the  peculiar  nar- 
cotic symptoms  of  this'  poison ;  suddenly, 
owing  to  remedial  agents,  the  kidneys  re- 
sume their  functions:.  "  We  believe  we 
have  seen  examples  of  this  excess  in  two 
or  three  cases  ;  but,  aano  analysis  tasmade 
at  the  time,  the  opinion  cannot  be  eon- 
firmed  by  actual  experiment.  Extended 
over  a  period  of  one  week,  however,  even 
in  these  cases  there  would  be  no  excess.  < 
2d.  There  are  oases  of  excessive  diuresis 
in  which  it  is  also  probable  exoses  of  urea 
may  be  secreted  in  a  space  of  24  hours,  and 
for  several  days  consecutively.  There  waa 
a  patient  some  thus  back  under  Dr.  Wil- 
liams, Adam  Plummer  by  name,  who,  on 
recovering  from  an  attack  tif  intermittent 
fever,  and  in  whom  the  spleen  was  perma- 
nently enlarged,  used  to-  pass  some  seven 
pints  a  day  of  urine,  and  that  of  a  specific 
gravity  not  lower  than  1016,  and  occasion- 
ally as  high  aa  1020.  In  this  case,  without 
doubt,  'an  excess  of  solid  matters  of  all 
kinds  was  excreted  in  the  24  hours,  and  it 
is  highly  probable  that  the  urea  also  bore 
a  high  proportion  in  the  quantity  excreted. 

3d.  There  are  cases  of  cholera  in  which, 
during  the  convalesces,  the  patient  may 
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Toid  an  unusually  Urge  quantity  of  urine 
from  the  same  cause*. 

These  opinions,  however,  rest  alone  on 
their  plausibility,  as  we  have  no  experi- 
ments to  confirm  them :  indeed,  aa  far  aa 
these  go,  they  completely  negative  the 
•question  proposed. 


QT  oTttfponDcnct. 


£OT  nrstTKurci  cxbtotoatss — st/ggbs- 

TIOH  TO  KXDICAX  RXFXBEXS. 

.Bib, — The  subject  of  giving  answers  to 
the  inquiries  of  Insurance  Companion  seems 
to  me  to  admit  of  a  natural  division  into 
two  parts— first,  what  is  doe  to  my  pa- 
tient ;  and  secondly,  what  is  due  to  myself. 

To  my  patient  f  owe  the  same  implied 
secresy  on  the  subject  of  his  personal  health 
which  a  lawyer  owes  to  his  client  on  the 
Subject  of  his  personal  affairs ;  and  I  should 
never  think  of  answering  any  inquiries 
about  him  without  his  express  permission. 

To  myself  I  owe  the  right  of  obtaining 
a  reasonable  remuneration  for  my  trouble 
in  furnishing  to  an  Insurance  Company  my 
professional  assistance,  and  thus  enabling 
them  to  decide  on  the  fitness  of  my  patient 
as  a  subject  for  life-assurance. 

I  have  therefore  adopted  the  subjoined 
form  of  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  in- 
surance offices ;  and  I  shall  he  happy  to 
any  gentlemen  who  approve  of  such 
,  in  having  a  number  lithographed. 
I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
C.  B.  Wamh. 

49,  Half  Moon  Street,  Piccadilly, 
September,  1850. 

Sir,— I  have  received  the  permission  of 
to  answer  any  questions  which 


may  be  put  to  me  in  confidence  respecting 
his  health  for  the  purposes  of  life-insurance. 
I  am  ready,  therefore,  on  receiving  the 
usual  fee,  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  your 
office  whatever  information  I  possess  on 
this  subject. 

I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 


THS  BOMAN  HOSPITALS. 

Thb  Giomale  di  Moma  of  the  19th  Sep- 
tember publishes  a  Papal  motv,  proprio, 
instituting  a  commission  of  hospitals,  and 
consolidating  all  the  hospitals  of  the  State 
into  one  institution,  by  subjecting  them  to 
uniform  rules  of  conduct  and  community 
of  interests.       ,  ,.  ... 


jVUtital  IiutUfeaut. 


UNIYEBSITY  OF  LONDON. 

FTB8T  KXUTINATIOH  . 
POB  THS  DKGBEK  OF  M.B.,  1850. 
PASS  EXAMINATION. 

Monday,  Angus*  a.— Morning ,  Mto  1. 

Anatomy  and  Pkyriology. 

Bjro»m'aer#Jifr.KrEBNANandProf.SHAfiPBT. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  cervical  por- 
tion of  the  Vertebral  column,  pointing  out 
the  characters  which  distinguish  the  several 
parts  of  the  bones  of  this  region  from  the 
corresponding  parts  in  the  dorsal  and  lum- 
bar regions;  and  describe  specially  the 
Atlas  and  Dentate.  Enumerate  the  liga- 
ments, and  mention  the  movements  which 
take  place  in  this  region,  including  those 
between  the  Cranium  and  the  Atlas,  and 
between  the  Atlas  and  Dentate. 

2.  Describe  in  their  order  of  position  the 
parts  which  would  be  brought  mto  view  in 
dissecting  the  origin  and  course  of  the 
phrenic  and  recurrent  nerves  on  the  right 
aide  of  the  neck.  The  phrenic  to  be  traced 
only  as  far  as  the  first  rib,  and  the  recurrent 
to  the  lower  border  of  the  larynx. 

8.  Give  an  account  of  the  Inguinal  and 
Femoral  canals,  describing  their  orifices, 
boundaries,  and  contents;  and  give  the 
origin  and  course  of  the  Epigastric  Artery, 
the  varieties  in  the  origin  and  course  of  the 
Obturator,  and  the  relations  of  these  vessels 
respectively  with  the  canals.  Explain  the 
mode  of  formation  of  Congenital,  and  of  the 
other  forms  of  Hernia  which  occur  in  this 
region. 

4.  Describe  the  inferior  surface  of  the 
Liver,  mentioning  the  parts  with  which  it 
is  in  relation.  Give  an  account  of  the  form, 
situation,  and  structure  of  the  Gall-bladder 
and  ducts,  and  describe  the  vessels  as  far  aa 
seen  outside  the  liver;  mentioning  their 
condition  at  the  time  of  birth,  and  the 
changes  which  they  undergo  afterwards. 
Explain  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through 
the  Liver. 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  Tympanum  of 
the  Ear;  comprehending  a  description  of 
its  osseous  paneies  and  of  the  parts  con* 
tained  in  it  in  the  recent  subject. 

Afternoon,  S  to  6. 

1.  Describe  the  Knee-joint,  giving  aa 
account  of  the  extremities  of  the  bones 
which  enter  into  its  formation,  of  the  carti- 
lages, fibro-cartUagas,  ligaments  and  syno- 
vial membrane,  and  of  the  movements 
which  take  place  in  the  joint ;  mentioning 
the  muscles  by  which  they  are  severally 
C^ssfwe  the  I 
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joint*  as  regards  their  construction  and 
movements. 

2.  SUte  the  dissection  required  to  dis- 
play the  Musculo-  spiral  nerve,  and  its 
branches,  from  the  point  where  H  leaves 
the  axilla  to  the  wrist ;  mentioning  the  dif- 
ferent parts  exposed  in  the  process,  and 
describing  their  situation  relatively  to  the 
nerve  and  to  each  other.  The  attachments 
of  muscles  not  to  be  given. 

8.  Describe  in  their  relative  position  the 
parts  which  would  be  brought  into  view  on 
removing  the  .following  muscles,  viz.  :— 

1.  On  the  Foot— the  Flexor  brevis  di- 
grtornm,  Abductor  polhcis,  and  Abductor 
minimi  digiti. 

2.  The  upper  half  of  the  Trapezius,  the 

Splenitis  capitis  et  colli. 

3.  In  the  supra-hyoid  region  of  the 
Feck— the  Platysma  myoidei,  the  ante- 
rior beDy  of  the  Digastricus,  and  the 
Mylo-hyoideus. 

4.  Give  a  description  of  the  form,  rela- 
tive situation,  connections,  and  structure  ef 
the  Bladder  and  Prostate  Gland. 

6.  Mention  the  principal  situations  in 
which  nervous  g*"g''*  are  found.  Give  an 
account  of  the  outward  appearance  and 
intimate  structure  of  these  bodies. 

Tuesday,  August  •.-Morulas;  10  to  I. 
Chtmittry. 
Examiner,  Professor  Banna. 

1.  Give  the  process  and  theory  of  alco- 
holic etheriflcation,  and  specimens  of  tile 
formula  of  the  annual  ecsnbmatkras  of 
Ethyle. 

2.  One  of  the  Cornish  aiitimoMri  ores  is 
a  triple  sulphuret  of  A  i  it  i— ivy,  Laad,  and 
Copper:  how  would  you  determine  tin 
respective  quantities  ef  its  four  compo- 
nents? 

8.  What  are  the  leading  distinctive  con- 
stituents of  the  urine  of  graminivorous,  as 
opposed  to  that  of  carnivorous  animals  P 
Give  the  formulae  of  those  constituents,  and 
the  best  modes  of  obtaining  them  in  a  pure 
state. 

4.  Describe  the  modes  of  preparing  the 

compounds  of  Iron  and  of  Copper  contained 
in  the  London  Pbarmseopona,  and  give 
their  respective  formuke. 

6-  In  Galvsnio  combinations  rendered 
active  by  dilute  sulphuric  arid,  and  con- 
sisting respectively  of  Iron  and  Tin,  Iron 
and  Copper,  Iron  and  Zinc,  and  Iron  and 
Lead,  what  is  the  direction  of  the  electric 
current,  and  to  what  practical  purposes  is 
the  knowledge  of  that  direction  applicable? 

Aftsraosa,«to«. 
JfMsrss  JfWics  md  Pharmacy. 

Examiner,  Dr.PXBXlBA. 
L  Give  »  aketch  of  the  chemical  changes 


which  medicines  and  the  organism  urate" 

suffer  by  their  reciprocal  action  on  each 


2.  In  what  do  disinfectants  and  anti- 
septics differ  from  each  other  P  _  Enume- 
rate the  chief  agents  used  as  diainfeotanto, 
and  explain  their  modes  areas*. 

8.  How  is  cod-liver  oil  obtained?  By 
what  chemical  character  are  liver-oils  dis- 
tinguished from  the  oils  of  other  parts  of 
the  animal  body  t 

4.  Describe  the  method  of  making  and  of 
purifying  chloroform.  Mention  the  specific 
gravity  of  this  liquid ;  and  state  the  teste 
by  which  its  purity  may  he  ascertained. 

6.  From  what  species  of  Cinchona  is 
yellow  bark  obtained  t  and  where  does  it 
charity  grow?  How  is  disulphate  of  qnina 
manufactured?  by  what  tests  can  the  pu- 
rity of  this  salt  be  determined  P  and  what 
are  the  characters  by  which  qnina  and  ein- 
chonia  are  distmgxnshed  from  each  other? 

6.  Describe  the  medicinal  properties, 
uses,  doses,  and  modes  of  administration  of 
bichloride  of  mercury,  arsenipus  acid,  hy- 
drocyanic arid,  and  iodide  of  iron. 

7.  Enumerate  the  chief  medicinal  agents 
which  affect  the  movements  of  the  iris ;  dis- 
tinguishing those  which  cause  dilatation, 
from  those  which  produce  contraction,  of 
the  pupil.  And  state  what  indications,  for 
the  use  of  these  agents;  in  cerebral  diseases, 
have  been  drawn  from  their  known  effects 
on  the  pupal. 

&  What  vegetable  articles  of  food  are 
admissible,  and  what  are  objectionable,  m 
a  case  of  diabetes? 

9.  Describe  the  botanical  characters  and 
medicinal  qualities  of  Conimm  mmcniatum. 

Wednesday,  August  7.-Monrinr,  10  to  U. 
Botmtf. 

Examiner,  Bev.  Prof.  HxHfllow. 
L  Define  the  terms  Eadocsrpium,  Psri- 
cerpium,  Papilionaocue,  Diadelphus,  Pansa> 
ohyma,  Vernatio. 

2.  Give  such  diagnoses  of  the  following 
Orders  as  may  be  sufficient  to  include  ear 
British  genera : — 

Umbelliferas,  Scrophulariness,  CuoNabste* 
cere,  Colohicaoesa,  Graminesa. 

3.  Give  such  Arignoses  of  the  following 
Genera  as  will,  include  our  British  species : 

Hyoscyamus,  Tuna,  Primula,  Arum,  Iris. 

N.B.  Any  Candidate  who  may  prefer 
describing  the  specimens  on  the  table,  to 
replying  to  the  last  questions,  is  at  liberty 
to  do  so ;  confining  nansalf  to  the  following 
particulars  j— 

L  Leaves.  Arrangement,  stipulation, 
composition. 

2.  Inflorescence.  General  character,  brao- 
teal  appendages. 

8.  Peculiar  condition  of  each  Floral 
whorl;  and  more  especially, 

Digitized  by  VjOO^  I 
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4  Insertion  of  Stamen*  and  Corolla. 
5.  Itwu  far  referring  each 
to  a  particular  Order. 

XZAMDrATIOV  FOB  H01TOTTS8. 

Thursday,  August  la.— Mnouae;,  10  to  I. 
Aaaasaay  and  PAjwistoyy. 
Jgjr«W*«r»1Mr.KiSBjrAKwidPro£.SHAB?«x. 

Commencing  the  dissection  ai  the  inte- 
gumenta,  and  prooeeding  with  it  as  far  as 
flu  pharynx  and  the  bones  farming  the 
sygamatic  fossa,  daaoribe  the  parts  succes- 
sively exposed  m  dieamiting  the  apaoe 
bounded  above  by  the  zygoma,  bekm  by 
the  baae  of  inferior  maxilla,  m  front  by  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  maeaeter,  and  be- 
hind by  the  meatue  auditoriua,  mastoid 
process,  and  upper  part  of  the  atemo- 
deido-mastaideue. 

Afternoon,  9  to  6. 

1.  A  line  being  drawn  round  the  arm 
two  inohea  above,  and  another  two  incbea 
below,  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  describe  the 
soft  parte  seen  in  dissecting  the  included 
portion  of  the  limb,  both  before  and  behind, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  appear.  The 
joint  not  to  be  described. 

2.  Describe  the  structure  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  In- 
testinal, pointing  out  the  characters  it  pie* 
aent»  in  different  parte  of  the  canaL 

Friday,  August  W.-Mornlnr, » to  I. 
Chemutry. 
Eamminer,  Professor  Brands. 

1.  Enumerate  the  several  combinations 
of  Phoiphorwt  with  Oarafen,  giving  their 
respective  formula),  and  modes  of  prepara- 
tion. Describe  the  relatione  of  phosphoric 
maid  to  water,  and  to  bases,  stating  the 
distinctive  characters-  of  the  several  modifi- 
cations of  that  and  and  of  their  salts,  and 
the  best  method*  of  determining  fhapr*t«ne« 
and  aa—firy  of  phosphoric  acid  m  the 
ordinary  opemhona  of  analysis. 

2.  What  are  the  substances  usaaHy  found 
in  gear  and  Sprimp  wmtart  Give  an  out- 
line of  the  quantitative  analyses  of  seen 
waters,  and  state  the  oircum  stances  which 
especially  influence  their  fitness  for  the 
•apply  of  Town,  and  for  domestic  nee. 

3.  What  is  the  nature  of  Flame,  sad 
upon  what  dees  it«  value  depend  as  a  source 
of  artificial,  compared  with  solar  light? 
What  are  the  several  circumstances  which 
respectively  influence  the  htmt  and  the  lu- 
Miasaafa  nf  flsmnf  Describe  the  process  of 
Photometry  aa  applicable  to  the  determina- 
tion of  tbe  relative  illnminatmg  powers  of 
•hfisrent  flames. 

[It  is  expected  that  detailed  answers  be 
given  to  the  above  question*.] 


AteTMMntStoa; 

Maiarim  ifadiea  amd  MgmmmHmi  Che- 
snWry. 
gja—toii-,  Dr.  Pmupmjl 

1.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  pharmacological 
history  of  the  compounds  of  lead ;  to  em- 
brace their  general  chemical  characteristics, 
medicinal  and  poisonous  effects,  then-  . 
peutdcal  uses,  and  antidotal  treatment  r  and 
to  include  a  notice  of  the  preparation  and 
special  properties  of  those  compounds  which 
are  in  ordinary  use  as  medicines. 

&  Describe  the  botanical  character,  che- 
mical properties  and  medicinal  and  poi- 
sonous effects  of  the  seeds  of  Strychnoa 
A  tup  nomica.  State  how  strychnia  is  ob- 
tained, and  describe  the  chemical  charac- 
teristic of  this  alkaloid  as  well  as  of  brucia. 
Lastly,  mention  the  physical  and  chemical 
characters  by  which  cusparia  bark  is  distin- 
guished from  the  bark  of  the  Strychnot  Nvx 
vomica. 

3.  Describe  the  modes  of  preparing  the 
compounds  of  ammonia  contained  in  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia  ;  and  give  the 
theories  of  the  processes  and  the  formulas 
of  the  various  com  pounds. 

4.  You  are  required  to  state  by  what  cha- 
racters you  would  detect — 

a.  The  adulteration  of  scammony  with 
chalk,  starch,  and  guaiacum. 

P.  The  substitution  of  carbonate  of  sine 
for  the  oxide  of  that  metal. 

y.  The  presence  of  the  leaves  of  tyaoa- 
ehurn  Argtt  and  of  Tephrotia  apotlmam  in 
Alexandra  senna. 

t.  The  intermixture  of  the  meal  of  white 
mustard  seeds  with  that  of  black  mustard 
seeds. 

*.  The  presence  of  nitrate  of  potash  in 
commercial  nitrate  of  silver. 

f.  The  contamination  of  chlorate  of  pot- 
ash with  chloride  of  potassium. 

w.  Tbe  adulteration  of  powdered  rhubarb 
with  turmeric. 

9.  The  presence  of  sulphate  of  lime  in 
Hydrmr^yriAmtMonio-ehloridum,¥h.  Lond. 

6.  Enumerate  and  classify  alimentary 
principles ;  give  their  chemical  formulas ; 
and  state  the  uses  which  they  respectively 
serve  in  tbe  animal  economy. 

6.  Name  the  substances  respectively 
marked  A  and  B. 

NJB.  The  tue  of  a  Mlcrotcop*  will  be 
twpplied  to  than  who  imrt  to  avail  them- 
sefett  of  its  aid  in  muwering  the  lot  ?«*»- 

Saturday,  August  17.— Momiafc  10  to  1. 
sjeasnjr. 

Miami  ,  Ear.  Prof.  Hwaxow. 

"  1.  Define  tbe  terms  OarpeHa,  Commis- 
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cimens  on  the  (able,  by  giring  specific  an- 
swers to  such  of  toe  following  particulars 
m  they  may  be  suited  to  exemplify  :— 
a.  Stem,   General  character. 

Arrangement. 
Stipulation. 
Composition.     .  , 
Form. 

Margin  and  Incision. 
Venation. 

h.  Ixtloresoencs.  General  Character. 

— -  Brae  teal  appen- 


Peculiarities  of  Calyx. 

 Corolla. 

Stamens  (as 


j.  Flowx*. 
/.  - 


to  insertion,  4c.) 


Disk. 

n.  .   Pistil  (as  to 

Ovary.Style,  Stigma,  Placentatitm.) 

0.  Fruit.   General  Character. 
Dehiscence. 
Plaoentation. 
Arrangement  of  Seed. 
Seasons  for  considering  the 

Embryo  to  be  Monocotyledonous 
or  Dicotyledonous,  if  it  should  not 
be  present  or  happens  to  be  indis- 
tinct in  the  specimen  under  exa- 
mination. 

1.  Plant.   Beasons  for  referring  it  to  a 

particular  natural  group  (Order 
or  Genus)  to  which  it  may  belong 
or  nearly  approaches. 

3.  What  are  the  chief  adventitious  inor- 
ganic constituents  found  in  plants,  naming 

•  few  examples  in  which  one  or  other  of 
them  are  peculiarly  abundant  ? 

4.  What  are  the  conditions  essential  to 
the  germination  of  seeds  ? 

fi.  State  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
phenomena  attributed  to  the  peculiar  irri- 
tability manifested  in  some  plants. 

ABOLITION  0*  INTBAMT7EAL  INTEBMENT8. 
— THB  WALK  KB  TESTIMONIAL  FUND. 

A  highly  respectable  body  of  gentlemen 
have  associated  themselves  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  a  public  subscription  as  a  reward 
to  Mr.  G.  A.  Walker  for  the  services  he 
has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  sanitary  re- 
form, in  promoting  the  abolition  of  inter- 
ments in  the  metropolitan  graveyards.  We 
extract  the  following  paragraph  from  the 
report  recently  issued  by  the  Committee : — 
"It  has  been  justly   remarked,  that 

*  of  all  the  great  undertakings  by  which 
the  era  is  signalized,  there  is  none,  perhaps, 
which  so  clearly  stamps  a  character  of  real 
and  essential  progress  as  the  sanitary  move- 
ment ;  for  the  result  of  this,  mediate  and 
immediate,  is  a  positive,  a  cumulative  good, 
--a  social,  mora],  and  intellectual  ameliora- 
tion of  a  most  beneficial  nature,  one  which 
u  destined  to  effect  great  .issues  in  the  .ma- 
terial advancement  of  the  people  at  large.1  , 


But  this  reform,  as  regards  intramural 
sepulture,  will  be  attended  likewise  by  great 
economic  gains.   By  the  showing  of  the 
Board  of  Health  on  this  subject,  the 
Metropolis  alone  will  benefit  by  an  im- 
proved system  of  burial  without  the  walls 
to  the  extent  yearly  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pound* ;  and  taking  into 
view  also  the  savings  contingent  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  better  system  throughout 
the  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  King, 
dom,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  anticipate 
that  an  aggregate  annual  saving  will  arise 
of  at  least  two  millions.   Can,  then,  the 
householders  of  London,  and  the  kingdom 
generally,  fail  to  recognise  and  reward  the 
man  whose  claim  to  their  gratitude  stands 
lower  upon  this  score,  than  upon  those 
other  and  higher  considerations  which  have 
been  already  enumerated  P   We  have  re- 
cently seen  the  munificent  testimonial  which 
has  rewarded  the  successful  exertions  of  a 
fellow-labourer  with  that  League  whose 
united  efforts  repealed  the  corn  laws.  The 
Committee  point  to  the  £74,000  Cobden 
Testimonial  Fund.   Let  it  not  be  said  that 
the  single-handed  champion,  whose  indo- 
mitable spirit,  in  the  face  of  prejudice,  cor- 
ruption, and  error,  has  overthrown  the 
crying  abomination  of  burying  the  dead 
among"the  hearth-seats  of  the  living,  will 
want  a  league  of  contributors  to  his  Testi- 
monial Fund.   Let  it  not  be  said  that  a 
lesser  meed  of  thanks  is  owing  to  the  man 
whose  incessant  labours  have  secured  to 
us  immunity  from  poison  and  death  in  the 
air  we  breathe,  than  to  him  who  has  thrown 
open  the  gate  to  toiling  and  willing  indus- 
try, or  that  life  and  death  are  of  less 
intrinsic  value  than  the  means  of  existing 
prosperously.   Pure  air  is  more  necessary 
in  crowded  cities  than  even  a  free  supply  of 
food,  as  doubtlessly  the  returns  of  the  Re- 
gistrar-General will  ere  long,  now  that  this 
nuisance  is  abolished,  sufficiently  prove. 
Henoeforth  every  year  in  London  sixty 
thousand  fresh  corpses  will  cease  to  give 
off  many  thousand  times  the  bulk  of  their 
own  bodies  in  the  corruption  of  the  atmo- 
sphere.  We  give  testimonials  to  the  brave 
soldier,  the  gallant  sailor:  let  us  not  be 
behind-hand  in  rendering  the  tribute  of 
justice  to  the  meritorious  citizen  who  has 
applied  his  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
medicine  to  the  acquisition  of  a  peaceful 
victory  over  the  united  powers  of  igno- 
rance, superstition,  self-interest,  and  preju- 
dice." 

We  regret  to  find  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  declined  making  any  remunera- 
tion to  Mr.  Walker  for  the  important 
services  which  he  has  rendered  to  the  pub* 
lie.  We  trust  the  Committee  may  meet 
with  that  success  which  such  a  laudable 
nndert&kimz  deserves. 
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SOCIETY  FOB  BELIEF  OV  WIDOWS  AND  OB- 
PHAN8  Ot  MEDICAL  MEN  DX  LONDON 
AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

This  Society  waa  formed  in  the  year  1788, 
with  the  object  of  establishing  a  fund  for 
the  relief  of  those  widows  and  orphans  of 
deceased  members  who  might  need  and  be 
deserving  of  assistance. 

It  unites  the  advantages  of  a  Provident 
with  those  of  a  Benevolent  Society.  It  is 
provident,  as  the  members  may  through  it 
protect  their  families  from  destitution; 
and  it  is  benevolent,  as  its  benefits  are  con- 
ferred on  those  who  are  left  in  indigent 
circumstances.  All  duly  qualified  mem* 
ben  of  the  profession  residing  within  the 
limits  of  the  Society  are  eligible  for  pro- 
and  the  mode  of  admission  is  by 

The  Society's  affairs  are  managed  by  a 
President,  twelve  Vice-Presidents,  three 
Treasurers,  and  twenty-four  Directors,  who 
an  elected  by  the  members  annually,  and 
whose  services  are  gratuitous. 

The  Society  haa  been  greatly  assisted  by 
legacies  and  contributions  from  members 
and  others,  and  has  especially  to  acknow- 
ledge the  gracious  patronage  of  various 
members  of  the  Royal  Family. 

The  permanent  efficiency  of  the  Society 
depends  on  the  maintenance  of  a  due  pro- 
portion between  the  available  income  and 
the  claims  made  on  the  funds.  Computa- 
tions have  been  made  by  experienced  ac- 
tuaries on  all  points  susceptible  of  calcula- 
tion by  way  of  average. 

The  proportion  of  members  whose  fami- 
lies may  become  claimants  for  relief  scarcely 
admits  of  calculation ;  but  the  experience 
of  more  than  fifty  years  has  proved  the 
wisdom  and  benevolence  with  which  the 
Society  was  planned,  and  the  prudence  and 
efficiency  with  which  its  affairs  have  been 
conducted. 

The  Society  is  enrolled  among  Friendly 
Societies.  The  capital  Stock,  converted 
into  sterling  money,  is  invested  in  the  Bank 
of  England  at  compound  interest,  and 
amounts  to  more  than  £45,000. 

80  widows  and  37  children  have  been 
relieved  since  1792.  81  widows  and  20 
children  are  now  receiving  relief,  which 
amounts  to  more  than  £1,400  per  annum. 

Laws,  lists,  and  forms  of  proposal,  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  and  will  be 
sent  by  post  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 

C.  K.  Walsh,  Secretary. 

49,  Half  Moon  Stmt. 

THE  HAHNEMANN  HMHXaX  AND  ITS  StfP- 
POBTEE8. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Management  held  at  the  Hospital,  89, 
BloomsbuYy  Square,  on  Saturday  last,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  medical 


officers : — Jas.  Chapman,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Can- 
tab., and  M.D.;  E.  C.  Chepmell,  Esq.,  ' 
M.D. ;  P.  F.  Curie,  Esq.,  M  JJ.,  Paris  and 
Aberdeen ;  B.  E.  Dugeon,  Esq.,  M.D. ; 
Thos.  EngaH,  Esq.,  M.B.C.S. ;  Jos.  Hands, 
Esq.,  M.R.C.S. ;  A.  Henriques,  Esq.,  B.L., 
M.B.C.S. ;  H.  Kelsall,  Esq.,  O,  F.R.C.S.; 
H.  V.  Malan,  Esq.,  M.D. ;  M.  Both,  Esq., 
M.D. ;  D.  Wilson,  Esq^,  M.R.C.S.  The 
Hospital,  which  has  for  its  President  that 
amiable  nobleman  ,Lord  Robert  Grosvenor, 
is  to  be  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients 
on  the  16th  of  October. 

If  we  record  this  event,  it  is  to  express 
our  regret  that  M.D.8,  F.B.C.8.B,  and 
M.R.C.S.s,  are  to  be  found  landing  their 
support  to  principles  of  treatment  which 
are  baaed  on  dogmatic  assumption,  or  on 
the  most  palpable  absurdities  connected 
with  the  alleged  action  of  medicines.  It  is 
highly  creditable  to  the  Apothecaries'  So- 
ciety that  not  one  of  their  licentiates  is  to 
be  found  in  this  hat.  When  men  who 
must  have  received  a  regular  medical  edu- 
cation thus  put  themselves  forward  as  sup- 
porters of  a  gross  delusion,  the  public  mind 
is  likely  to  be  unsettled  regarding  the 
teaching  and  practice  of  medicine  in  our 
schools  and  colleges.  If  Hahnemann's 
principles  be  bona  fide  carried  oat  in  the 
new  Hospital  in  cases  of  acute  disease,  we 
predict  that  the  emoluments  of  the  coroner 
for  Middlesex  will  be  very  considerably 
increased. 

THE  OHOLBBA  AT  MALTA. 

Letters  from  Malta  of  the  22d  September 
announce  the  death  of  Surgeon  Thompson, 
of  the  69th  Regiment.  The  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  men  have  requested 
permission  to  subscribe  three  days'  pay  for 
the  erection  of  a  monument  to  him.  The 
cholera  had  sensibly  abated  in  Malta  as  to 
the  number  of  persons  attacked,  but  its 
power  on  those  attacked  is  not  diminished, 
death  but  rarely  foUowingwithin  eight  hours. 

ON  THE  FXB-CXNTAGB  OP  HTTBOGEN  18  AH 
INDEX  TO  THE  NUTBITIVB  VALUE  09 
TOO  I).     BY  DB.  A.  VOELOKEB. 

The  object  of  this  paper  was  to  show  that 
the  usual  estimation  of  the  nutritive  quali- 
ties of  an  article  of  food  is  frequently 
attended  with  inaccuracies,  which  renders 
H  desirable  to  modify  our  present  methods 
in  this  respect  in  many  oases.  A  circum- 
stance which  leads  to  considerable  error  is 
the  presence  of  ammoniacal  salts  in  the 
juices  of  plants.  In  order  to  prove  expe- 
rimentally the  presence  of  ammoniacal 
salts  in  larger  quantities  than  hitherto  sus- 
pected, and  to  avoid  the  objection  that 
ttiey  might  result  from  a  partial  deoompo- 
sition  of  albuminous  substances  dating  the 
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anab/sis,  the  author  chose  fungi  for  his  ex- 
perimente,  which  sre  rich  fe  inxrogen,  and 
known  as  being  highly  nntritious.  The 
species  used  was  4jar«e*j  ymw  Mm,  a 
i  which  lb  edible,  and  remarkable  lor 
;  mwt  beautiful  fairy  rings.  Aftar 
having  separated  all  soluble  protein  com- 
pounds by  means  of  baaic  acetate  of  lead, 
which  re-agent  throws  down  these  com- 
pletely, the  amount  of  nitrogen  atill  pre- 
sent in  the  juice  of  these  agarics  at  the 
form  of  ■nunomaeal  aalts  waa  found  to  be 
0  204  per  cent,  for  the  fresh  fungi,  or  1*88 
per  cent,  for  the  dry  fungi.  The  whole 
amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  same  agarics, 
collected  at  the  game  time,  determined  by 
combustion,  wee  found  to  be  074  per  cent. 
Cor  the  fresh  fungi,  or  6-61  per  cent,  for 
the  fungi  dried  at  212°  F.  Deducting 
from  the  last  stated  numbers  the  quantity 
of  nitrogen  found  to  exist  in  the  juice  in 
the  form  of  ammonia,  we  find  tint  only 
0*686  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  in  the  fresh,  or 
4*799  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  in  the  dry  fungi, 
eorista  in  the  -state  of  protein  compounds, 
and  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  nitrogen 
obtained  by  direct  combustion  exists  in  the 
form  of  ammonia  in  the  juice,  or,  at  ah 
events,  m  the  form  in  which  the  nitrogen 
adds  nothing  to  the  nutritive  value  of  the 
fungi.  The  nutritive  Tame  of  fungi  has 
thus  been  overrated  oooeiderebly ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  same  is 
the  case  with  many  vegetables,  which, 
according  to  the  author's  experiment*,  eon- 
tain  sometimes  considerable  quantities  of 
ammonia  in  the  form  of  emmoniacal  salts. 

Sr.  CHsunmnr  remarked  that  he  had 
long  been  convinced  that  there  was  a  con- 
siderable fallacy  in  the  methods  of  deter- 
mining the  value  of  nitrogen,  and  be  hoped 
Sr.  Voelcker's  communication  would  direct 
inquiry  in  a  more  latufhetorj  direction.— 
Briiitk  Aumcitttmm,  1850. 

OS  THE  SBVOTJO.  OF  THX  INCRUSTATION 
WHICH  FOBMB  IN  THX  BOZLSBS  OS  SIMM 
ENGINES. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  As- 
sociation at  Edinburgh,  s  paper  by  Sr.  Q. 
Wilson,  On  the  Incrustation  of  Boilers, 
was  read  by  Sr.  Davy.  Sr.  Wilson  ob- 
serves — "  Considering  the  composition  of 
the  inerasting  matter,  and  the  properties 
of  its  principal  ingredient,  the  sulphate  of 
lime— a  compound  soluble  in  water  and  m 
sss  water,  and  deposited  only  when  the 
Water  containing  it  is  concentrated  to  s 
oertsin  degree— there  appears  to  be  no 
difficulty  theoretically  in  naming  a  preven- 
tive. The  certain  preventive  would  he 
the  aubstitation  of  distilled  or  rain  wi 
in  the  bofler  for  sea  water.  Of  this  we 
have  pssof  in  the  efficacy  of  Halls  eon- 
denser,  which  rates**  the  water  used  aa 


steam,  condensed,  after  having  been  se- 
nsed ;  but,  unfortunately  for  its  practical 
success,  the  apparatus  isdeceribed  as  being 
tee  complicated  end  expensive  for  common 
adoption.    Further  proof  is  afforded  in  the 
foot  that  the  boilers  of  steamers  navigating 
lakes  and  rivers  in  the  waters  of  which 
there  is  little  or  no  sulphate  of  lime,  month 
after  month  in  continued  nse,  remain  free 
from  incrustation.   Thai  I  am  assured  is 
the  case  with  the  steamers  that  have  been 
plying  several  summers  successively  on  the 
ake  of  Windermere.  And  it  may  be  in- 
ferred, that  in  sea-going  steamers  in  which 
sea  water  is  used  in  the  boiler— or,  indeed, 
any  water  containing  culphato  of  lime-  the 
prevention  of  deposition  may  be  effected 
with  no  lees  certainty  by  keeping  the  water 
at  that  degree  of  dilution  at  which  the 
sulphate  of  lime  is  not  separated  from  the 
water  in  which  dissolved.    From  the  few 
trials  I  have  made,  I  may  remark  that  sul- 
phate of  lime  appears,  to  be  hardly  fees 
soluble,  if  at  all  has,  in  water  saturated 
with  oommon  salt  than  in  perfectly  fresh 
water.   This  seems  to  be  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance in  relation  to  the  inquiry  as  to 
the  means  of  prevention,  and  likely  to 
simplify  the  problem.   If  these  principles 
be  sound,  their  application  under  different 
circumstances,  with  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  directing  engineer, 
will  probably  not  be  difficult.   Hie  great 
object  will  be,  in  sea-going  steamers,  to 
economise  the  escape  of  water  in  the  form 
of  steam,  and  thereby  also  economise  heat 
and  fuel ;  also,  when  fresh  water  is  avail- 
able, to  use  it  as  much  as  possible ;  and 
further,  to  avoid  using  sea  water  as  much 
as  possible  near  coasts,  and  in  parts  of  eess 
where  sulphate  of  lime  is  most  abundant. 
From  the  incrustation  on  the  boilers  of  sea- 
going steamers,  the  attention  can  hardly 
foil  to  be  directed  to  that  which  often  forms, 
to  their  no  small  detriment,  in  the  boilers 
of  locomotive  railway  engines,  and  of 
engines  employed  in  mines  and  in  the 
multifarious  works  to  which  steam  power 
is  now  applied.   These  incrustations  will 
of  necessity  be  very  variable,  both  in  quan- 
tity and  quality,  according  to  the  kind  of 
ingredients  held  in  solution  in  the  water 
used  for  generating  the  steam.    Hitherto  I 
have  examined  two  specimens  only  of 
taorustatione  taken  from  the  boilers  of 
locomotive  engines,  and  a  single  one  only 
from  the  boiler  of  a  steam  engine  employed 
on  amine— amine  in  the  west  of  Cornwall. 
The  fetter  was  fibrous,  about  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  sulphate  of 
lime,  with  a  little  ashes  and  peroxide  of 
iron,  and  a  trace  of  fluorine.   The  former 
were  from  one-tenth-  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness to  oneiaoh.    Tbey  were  laminated,  of 
ag^oc4oar,«dhad-^tteopp«r^ 
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of  Tstasaio  tads,;  they  consisted  printapaDy 
of  carbonate  ami  euipbato  of  fans,  w*ha 
httfe  wgwii,  protoxide  of  won,  nlu*, 
and  carbonaceous  matter,  the  last  two, 
eke  ethea  sad  Wh—i  matter,  am- 
iably chwfly  dviKMl  from  the  smoke  of 
the  engine  and  the  dust  in  die  sir-.  From 
the  engineer's  report  it  •would  appear  that 
the  thinnest— the  inmost  stion  of  shot 
Opo-Oentfa  of  an  inch  had  fanned  in  about 
a>  week,  during  whesh  time  the  locomotive 
bad  run  about  4M  auka,  «nd  consumed 
about  M*K>  gallons  of  water, 

osmxst. 
©w  the  17th  of  July,  at  7,  Aflascm  Ter- 
race, Kensington,  of  apoplexy,  Mr.  Francis 
Morgan  Walker,  surgeon,  late  of  Chester- 
field, Derbyshire. 

On  the  15th  of  April  last,  at  Hobart 
Town,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  Thomas  Qib- 
son,  Esq.,  Donne,  Scotland,  surgeon,  R.N. 

On  September  12th,  at  Oarlow,  Loan- 
cellot  Armstrong,  Esq.  MJD.  late  of  Dublin. 

Of  small-pox,  Joseph  Robinson,  M.D„ 
of  Omagh. 

r  ■ 

Selection*  ftom  3Joutnal«. 


OK  TH 

XJXBCBB  OBWKTBV  AS  VAfc-M-OB4CB, 

1848,  -1849.     by  cb.  MZOB3K  uevx. 

CHIEF  TKTBKIAM. 

Thzb  epidemic  has  manifested  so  frtalepre- 
dilectisB  for  the  branch  Amy,  that  there  is 
■asreoly  one  import  sat  garrison  that  has 
not  sufthred  from  its  ravages.  Paris,  winch 
had  before  escaped,  has  become  the  seat  of 
its  influence  during  the  last  sixteen  months. 

The  first  case  appeased  in  the  Military 
Hospital  at  Val-de-ihaoe  in  Dec.  1847:  from 
this  date  to  Eeb.  1849,  a  period  of  fifteen 
months,  ninety-nine  oases  wore  presented. 

The  following  table  indieates  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease,  aad  the  sase  of  mor- 
tality 

1847.  Deo.         lOese.    1  Death. 

1848. 1st  or.  12  „  6  , 
„  2nd.  £6  „  12  „ 
•  3rdw  12  n  »  . 
n     4th,      22   „     12  m 

1849.  Jan.  11  „  9  „ 
„     Feb.„      14   M     12  H 

Dr.  Levy  then  refers  to  the  epidemic  con- 
stitution of  the  previous  year  in  relation  to 
the  pnwakmoe  of  this  oesebre-spinal  me- 
ningitis. 

jSwm  the  statistics  of  the  eases  admitted 
into  Val-de-Grioa,  it  appears  that,  of  six 
thooaaod  four  himdnad  aad  ninety-eight 
patients  received  from  Jan.  to  Deo.  31st, 
IMS,  there  ware  on*/  ninety -eight  oases  of 
meoBagto^^a^dm^^h^th^  quarter, 

maximum,  there  vera  only  twelve  oases  «f 


meningitis;  that  not  only  did  the  ortmary 
pathological  frataies  of  the  year  aiaaaast 
themselves  m  the  ineraase  of  the  aleetkm 
of  the  respiratory  and  digestive  organs  dar- 
me  the  ■winter  months,  but  that  other 


svldemies  of  greater  intensity  prevailed 
sunetteaeoasly  ;  such  as  typhus  finer,  dy- 
sentery, variola,  measles,  and  ssmiatma.  The 
meningitis  now  under  consideration  oannot, 
therefore,  he  regarded  as  a  true  epidemic, 
because  it  has  neither  attacked  a! 
her  of  individuals,  nor  era  its  attacks'] 
to »  restricted  period;  neither  have  thev  mo- 
dified the  characters  of  other 
diseases.  It  has  been  known  occasionally 
at  Val-ds  Oram  for  many  yearn,  but  has  in* 
oromedm  frequency  since  the  etose  of  VB4IT* 
aad  has  not  prevailed  in  other  hospitals. 
The  constitution  of  1848  was  aeon  m  the 
tendency  to  miasmatic  and  infectious 
diseases  marked  by  a  typhoid  and  adynamic 
character.  Dr.  Levy  assigns  the  origin  of 
the  diseases  of  this  year  to  a  prevalent 
morbid  eoneStion  of  the  blood. 

It  meet  be  observed  that  this  meningitis 
appeared  between,  sad  was  to  a  certain  ex- 
teat  merged  in  or  •complicated  with,  (he 
mfiaaxsa  of  1847,  aad  the  cholera  of  1849. 

Mvrtabty. — Of  the  amety-aine  oases  re- 
ceived iatotheVsJ^e-Gtaoe,u^H^died} 
a  meportam  of  1  in  170.  The  mortahty 
greatly  declined  towards  the  close  of  1848, 
bat  rose  again  greatly  in  dan,  and  Feb. 
1848. 

Of  fifty-three  deaths,  thirty-eightoeearred 
between  the  agas  of  seventeen  aad  twsnty- 
flve  years;  aad  only  fifteen  between  those 
of  twenty -five  aad  thirty-one  yearn.  The 
yowag  men  rwwrt.lv  incorporated  with  tfww 
regiments  fiamished  the  greater  portion  of 
the  fatal  oases.  This  may  an  port  be  at- 
tributable to  theexcitemeatof  novel  duties, 
eaorcsses,  Ac ;  and  in  part  to  the  frtegam 
rrtiee  and  political  excitement  of  their  pre- 
ceding life. 

Precursory  symptom.— In  twelve  oases 
oat  of  fifty-seven  the  attack  was  sodden, 
hat  in  general  the  following  precursory 
symptoms  were  observed :  headache,  vertigo, 
hwoeteas,  horripilations,  tremors,  general 
mahnsn,  aooaaa  and  vomiting. 

Symptom*. — In  most  cases  there  was  m- 
tanse  aad  intohuahhi  frontal  hasdaoae.  Pain 
in  the  oonrse  of  the  spine,  for  the  aaost  part 
in  the  fauabar  region,  was  produced  by 
movement  or  the  slightest  pressure,  and  in 
tame  instances -existed  winaowt  being  so  ex- 
cited. Mas  in  the  limbs  were  constant 
ayatptoma.  fioaocs  oocnrred  during  the  «on- 
vaheeent  stage,  or  when  the  disease  woe 
verging  into  aehnome  state.  At  tais  period, 
a  state  of  torpor,  or  general  languor  aad 
eabihay,  sesnewhat  analagons-to  a  osrtain 
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having  not  unfrequently  remained  after 
the  attack.  Bigitfity  of  the  spinal  muscles 
of  the  cervical  and  dorsal  regions  existed 
in  the  majority  of  instances.  Trismus, 
opisthotonos,  pteuristhotonos,  strabismus, 
contraction  of  the  limbs ,  and  tetanic  spasms, 
were  ooeosionaBy  met  with.  In  some  in- 
stances delirium  accompanied  the  early 
symptoms,  and  was  followed  by  coma. 
Vomiting  was  a  frequent  symptom  :  consti- 
pation was  constantly  observed,  and  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  overcome.  The  tongue 
was  generally  normal  at  first,  then  becoming 
whitish  passed  through  several  shades  till  it 
presented  a  typhoid  aspect.  In  twenty-six 
oases  a  peculiar  pearly  appearance  of  the 
gums  was  noticed.  Anorexia  was  constant. 
The  pulse  throughout  the  disease  was  hard 
and  sharp,  and  varied  in  number  from  60  to 
120,  in  individual  cases.  The  face  in  many 
eases  was  florid.  The  blood  in  most  in- 
stances was  cupped,  when  drawn  at  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  and  gene- 
rally exhibited  an  excess  of  flbrine.  Ee- 
spiration  was  hurried;  the  forehead  hot, 
the  surface  of  the  trunk  was  warm,  the  ex- 
tremities cold.  During  return  to  health 
it  was  not  easy  to  maintain  the  warmth  of 
the  body.  In  twenty-eight  cases  various 
cutaneous  eruptions,  t.  p.  erythema,  erysi- 
pelas, petechias,  sudamma,  herpes,  rubeo- 
loid  spots,  Ac  were  met  with. 

The  complications  were  for  the  most 
part  of  a  typhoid  or  choleraic  character. 

Count  of  tht  dueate  — Distinct  stages 
were  not  observed.  The  disease  Was  usually 
ushered  in  by  smart  febrile  symptoms  ac- 
companied with  delirium,  in  some  cases 
alternately  with  coma.  The  cases  varied 
according  to  the  predominance  of  any 
certain  set  of  symptoms,  The  nearest 
division  that  could  be  made  was  that  of 
complete  and  incomplete  meningitis.  In 
some  oases  only  headache,  cervical  rigidity, 
vomiting,  and  constipation,  were  observed 
until  febrile  reaction  changed  or  developed 
the  full  characters.  In  other  cases  the  entire 
characteristic  symptoms  were  rapidly  de- 
veloped. The  epithet  "typhoid  was  ap- 
plied to  those  cases  in  which  a  state  of 
torpor  analogous  to  the  collapse  of  cholera 
occurred. 

For  all  practical  purposes  the  epidemic 
meningitis  may  be  divided  into  the  three 
forms  of  congestive, purulent,  and  hydren ce- 
phalic ;  the  first  form  being  that  of  the 
sudden  seizures  and  rapid  cures  occasionally 
met  with.  Under  either  form,  when  the 
course  of  the  disease  was  prolonged,  it  mani- 
fested remissions  in  the  symptoms,  and  even 
a  periodicity  giving  an  intermittent  cha- 
racter. 

The  course  of  the  disease  seemed  in  some 
oases  to  be  cut  short  by  an  increased  dis- 
charge of  urine.  The  urine  did  not  contain 


albumen,  but  •  considerable  quantity  of 
uric  acid  and  urates  was  noticed  when  the 
critical  discharge  occurred.  In  a  few  eases 
profuse  perspiration  preceded  a  favourable 
termination.  Hssmorrhage  and  diarrhoea 
exerted  no  favourable  influence  on  the 
course  of  the  disease. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  varied  from 
eight  to  sixty  days. 

In  ten  cases,  the  period  of  the  disease 
was  from  thirty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty-one 
days,  convalescence  having  been  interrupted 
by  pleurisy  in  one  case,  by  obstinate  head- 
ache, irregular  or  periodic,  in  four  cases, 
twice  by  typhoid  symptoms,  once  by  deaf- 
ness, and  twice  by  persistent  vomiting. 

Pathological  anatomy, — Dr.  Levy's  ob- 
servations under  this  head  are  deduced  from 
forty-four  autopsies. 

In  fifteen  there  were  noticed  fulness  of  the 
vessels,  injection  of  the  pia  mater,  and  san- 
guineous extravasation  within  the  arach- 
noid. 

In  nine  cases  there  was  a  marked  abun- 
dance of  bloody  points  in  the  out  cerebral 
surface. 

In  five,  injection  of  the  ventricular  sur- 
faces. 

In  twenty-  seven,  purulent  effusion  on  the 
convexity  and  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 

In  twenty -seven,  purulent  effusion,  situ* 
ated  almost  exctarively  on  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  spinal  cord ;  eight  times  on  both 
anterior  and  posterior  aspect,  and  four 
times  it  extended  to  the  cauda  equina. 

In  eighteen  cases  there  was  effusion  of  se- 
rum and  lymph  into  the  cavities  of  the  ven- 
tricles. 

In  eleven  instances  thoraeio  disease  was 
found :  viz.  two,  pneumonia ;  nine,  pulmo- 
nary congestion;  one,  aero-purulent  effusion 
into'  the  pericardium. 
•  In  the  latter  case  inflammation  of  the 
joints  oo -existed. 

Treatment  and  retulU.— Of  sixty  oases 
noted,  thirty-one  deaths  occurred  from  the 
natural  course  of  the  disease ;  seven  from 
hydrencephalic  disease ;  twelve  were  com- 
pletely cured  ;  and  ten  incompletely  cured. 

The  means  generally  employed  were  ve- 
nesection, leeching,  cupping,  blistering,  and 
calomel. 

Conduriont.—l.  The  cerebrospinal  me- 
ningitis which  has  presented  itself  at  Yal* 
de-Grace  during  1848-49,  is  identical  with 
that  which  has  been  observed  at  Versailles, 
Strasbourg,  Hetz,  &o. 

2.  It  has  prevailed  concurrently  with  ty- 
phoid fever,  but  is  otherwise  distinct  in  its 
symptoms,  course,  lesions,  and  mortality.  _ 

3.  It  has  not  assumed  a  true  epidemic 
character*  at  the  time  that  it  has  pre- 
vailed, typhoid  and  other  eruptive  fevers 
have  been  met  with  in  ooonderable  nuroi 
bars.  QlG 
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4.  It  has  not  been  developed  under  the 
miasmatic  conditions  which  give  rise  to  pe- 
riodic fevers. 

6.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
cases  of  sadden  seizure,  the  pathological 
lesions  have  generally  borne  a  close  relation 
to  the  symptoms,  which  they  have  thrown 
light  upon ;  and  this  is  not  a  feature  in 
typhoid  disease. 

6.  The  rapid  and  extensive  formation  of 
pus  is  amongst  its  most  constant  and  re- 
markable lesions. 

7.  The  tendency  to  the  formation  of  pus 
is  the  generic  feature  of  a  class  of  affections 
in  which  the  blood  becomes  diseased,  and 
is  also  a  part  of  this  oephalo-raohidian  me- 
ningitis. The  special  tendency  to  the  deposi- 
tion of  pus  in  the  oerebro-spmal  axis  con- 
stitutes its  specifio  character. 

8.  The  medical  constitution  of  1847-48 
explains  the  prevalence  of  this  class  of 
diseases. 

9.  By  the  demonstration  of  the  non- 
identity  of  this  cerebrospinal  meningitis 
with  typhus,  its  non-identity  with  typhoid 
fever  is  also  demonstrated. — Gazette  Medi- 
tate. 

*m*  An  epidemic  of  a  similar  character  to 
the  above  has  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Duncan 
of  Dublin,  and  of  which  mention  will  be 
found  in  our  review  of  Dr.  Duncan's  Cli- 
nical Lectures,  at  p.  662  of  our  44th 
volume. 

PBOOBS8  FOB  THE  QU ANTTT ATTVK  EXAMI- 
NATION 07  OPIUM,  AND  BBPAKATION  OP 
MORPHIA.    BY  M.  GUILLEBMOND.  XiYOff. 

Taxi  16  grammes  (-8U  Eng.  drachms) 
of  the  opium  to  be  examined ;  and,  having 
out  it  into  small  pieces,  mix  it  in  a  mortar 
with  60  grammes  (=16'4  Eng.  drachma) 
of  alcohol,  at  160°  Fahr.  This  mixture  is 
to  be  filtered  through  fine  linen,  and  the 
dregs  to  be  treated  again  with  40  grammes 
(—  10-8  Eng.  drachma)  of  alcohol,  at  the 
tame  temperature  as  before.  The  two 
tinctures  are  to  be  mixed  in  a  large  wide- 
mouthed  flask,  4  grammes  (=  1-028  Ens. 
drachms)  of  Liq.  Ammonite  being  added. 
The  result  of  the  process  is  obtained  in 
twelve  hours.  The  morphia  will  be  sepa- 
rated, and  found  lining  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  in  tolerably  large,  coloured  crystals, 
of  a  gravelly  feel.  Mixed  with  these  in  a 
small  proportion  are  the  pearly,  needle- 
like  crystals  of  narootine.  These  crystals 
thus  mixed  are  to  be  placed  on  linen,  and 
washed  several  tunes  with  water,  to  remove 
any  portion  of  meoonate  of  ammonia  which 
may  be  adherent  to  them.  ■  The  crystals  are 
then  to  be  collected,  and  placed  in  a  tube 
loll  of  water.  The  narootine,  which  is  very 
light,  will  remain  suspended  m  the  water, 
while  the  heavier  morphia  will  be  de- 


posited, allowing  the  narootine  to  be  sepa- 
rated by  decantation.  The  quantity  of 
morphia  in  any  given  specimen  of  opium 
can  thus  be  ascertained  by  the  weight  of 
the  deposit.  Good  opium  should  yield  a 
proportion  of  1±  to  1}  of  crystals  of  mor- 
phine to  15  of  the  solid  opium— ■*.  about 
tenner  cent. 

M.  Miahle  has  found  the  preceding  mode 
of  analysis  succeed  to  his  satisfaction ;  but 
he  proposes  as  an  improvement,  that, 
having  dried  the  mixed  crystals,  they 
should  be  triturated  in  a  small  quantity  of 
ether,  whereby  the  narootine  will  be  more 
readily  and  more  completely  separated  from 
the  morphia, 

M.  Miahle  states  also,  that  by  the  em- 
ployment of  this  process  in  the  examination 
of  various  specimens  of  opium  he  has  con- 
firmed the  statement  of  Vauquelin  and 
Dublanc,  that  indigenous  opium  contains 
a  larger  proportion  of  narootine  than  of 
morphine,  ana  is  therefore  not  adapted  for 
therapeutic  purposes. 

M.  Miahle  further  states  that  he  has 
found  as  great  differences  in  various  speci- 
mens of  officinal  opium  as  from  a  half  to 
ten  grammes  of  morphia  in  100 :  so  neces- 
sary is  it  that  the  examination  of  the  drug 
should  precede  its  employment.  To  con- 
stitute good  opium,  the  proportion  of 
morphia  should  be  from  six  to  nine  per 
cent.,  or,  as  a  mean,  7j  per  cent. — L' Union 
Medicate.  x 

OX  GLAIRINE,  GLAIR  ID  INK,  AND  ZO-IODtNB 
IN  MINERAL  WATERS.     BY  K.  BONJEAN. 

The  gelatinous  matter  frequently  met  with 
in  mineral  waters  was  regarded  by  Borden 
as  sometimes  a  fatty  matter,  and  sometimes 
as  of  a  bituminous  nature.  Vauquelin 
stated  that  it  was  analogous  to  albumen. 

Different  names  had  been  given  to  this 
substance,  by  various  authors,  taken  from 
the  characters  of  the  waters  in  which 
it  had  been  met  with.  Anglada  has  re- 
cognised the  identity  of  all  these  varieties, 
and  has  named  the  substance  glairine  from 
its  glairy  aspect. 

M.  Bonjean  has  discovered  a  variety 
which  he  designates  glairidine ;  and  has 
also  discovered  another  product  of  a  violet 
colour,  which  he  denominates  zo-iodine. 

M.  Duby,  an  eminent  Qenevese  botanist, 
has  examined  the  substance  at  the  request 
of  M.  Bonjean,  and  declares  it  to  be  an 
extremely  delicate  plant  of  the  finest  tex- 
ture, and  so  folded  on  itself  as  to  have  the 
appearance  of  animal  detritus. 

M.  Bonjean  gives  the  following  results 
of  his  investigations  into  the  nature  of 
glairine  c— 

1.  It  contains  very  little  nitrogen,  . 
1   2.  It  con  tains  no  »?d»fed  byCjQQQ  I 
"  3.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
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of  trngmtim*  mm*  twin  the 
oonrasstrstsn'  acids,  wheat*  it  ■  again  pre- 
by alkalies  m  the  form  ef  bhwiah 
Boat,  m  ■&  aim  fcHin  ita 


4.  It  is  entirely  insoluble  in  ether. 

6.  Whs»  anaaskss]  ha  n  mineral  watoi 
it  rapidly  becomes  of  a  greyiah  colour;  but 
ea  contact  with  niurir  or  bydrochkme  ncidx, 
aMoniaar  hraaia%  it  i— eauekab/  regains 
its  white  ooloor. 

6.  Strong  alkalies  change  its  colour  to 


7.  It  ia  msJowsji  ia  water.  Separated 
6am  thai  fluid  it  aasaii  m  a  repulsive  odour. 

8.  By  drying  it  loses  its  odour,  and  at 
the  same  time  is  redaesd  to  one  tenth  its 


9l  Hydrochlorio  acid  separates  a  portion 
at  son*   Iodine  gives  it  a  brick-fed  colour. 

Glairidin*  differs  but  little  from  fMHu. 
Its  colour  is  naturally  gr*j;  it  eaatea  no 
odour.  Acids  and  alkaliee  do  not  change 
its  colour  as  they  do  that  of  fUkrim:  it 
» of  iodi 


contains  traces 

When  rJeerme  ia  sepanted  from  its 
mineral  water,  the  water  which  passes 
through  the  filter  is  at  first  nearly  eofeur* 
less,  and  at  the  sad  of  two  er  three  hours 
deposits  spangles  of  a  beautiful  violet  co- 
lour, and  strongly  iridescent.  These  are 
the  new  substance  an  tadsaa,  inodorous,  in* 
aipid,  insoluble  in  water,  permanent  in  the 
air,  reddened  by  acids,  ana  made  brown  by 
alkalies;  when  burnt  yielding  the  odour  of 
burnt  born. 

M.  Bonjean  has  also  detected  gluirine  in 
soma  earths  and  minerals. — Journal  4* 
CMmit  Jf/aWca/t-  x 
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On  the  Origin  of  Inflammation  of  the 
Vein*,  Ac :  being  the  Jackaonian  Prise 
Beany  for  1860.  By  Henry  Lee, 
F.B.C.S.  Ac 

Hydrocephalus  re-considered,  and  Ua  Be- 
lations  to  Inflammation  and  Irritation 
of  the  Brain  defined,  Ac.  By  Thomas 
Weadon  Cooke,  M.B-C.S.  Ac 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Diet  of  In- 
fancy and  Childhood.   By  T.  H.  Barker, 

Opjpenheim's  Zeitschrift  fur  che  gessaunte 

Mechein.   Jaauar  to  Mars  1860. 
The  British  and  Foreign  Medieo-Cttmgi- 

cal  Be  view,   He  12,  October. 
London  Journal  of  Medicine.     Me.  23, 

October  186a 
Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

October  1860. 
Edinburgh  MceaUy  Journal  of  Medical 
October  1850. 


October  M80. 
The  Veterinary] 
October  I860. 
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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 

TO 

The  Opening  of  the  Seuion  1850-51,  «< 
St.  George" t  Hotpital. 

By  Hrarsr  Chahlbb  JoHirsow,  Esq. 
AsstsOBrt-Sorgwm  to  the  Hospital,  Ik. 


Sir, — I  could  nave  wished  that  one  of  the 
officers  of  this  establishment  more  compe- 
tent than  myself  had  been  selected  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  the  proceedings  of  this 
day.  Most  sensible  am  I  that  my  powers 
are  inadequate  to  do  rail  justice  to  the  sub- 
ject* I  have  to  submit  to  your  considera- 
tion. 

Since  the  existence  of  a  school  connected 
with  this  hospital,  it  has  been  the  custom 
of  the  lecturers,  at  the  commencement  of 
each  winter  session,  to  address  to  those 
gentlemen  who  honour  them  by  their  pre- 
sence, some  introductory  remarks,  either  on 
the  general  conduct  of  the  school,  or  on 
natters  connected  with  the  plan  of  educa- 
tion to  be  pursued  by  those  about  to  enter 
upon  their  professional  career. 

Of  the  utility  or  expediency  of  such 
annual  addresses  many  opinions  prevail; 
bat  custom  hss  hitherto  held  its  sway,  and 
no  school  in  this  metropolis  considers  that 
it  has  fulfilled  its  duties,  or  the  expecta- 
tions of  its  supporters,  without  its  annual 
introductory  lecture. 

My  colleagues,  however,  have  deemed  it 
advisable  to  discontinue  this  practice,  and 
to  open  the  present  session  by  distributing 
to  the  meritorious  students  of  this  school, 
those  rewards  and  distinctions  which  they 
have  gained  by  their  industry  and  talents. 
They  have  considered  that* it  would  be 
more  gratifying  to  this  meeting,  and  more 
especially  to  those  who  have  received  their 
education  at  this  hospital,  to  witness  the 
success  attendant  on  the  effort*  of  some  of 
the  junior  members  of  our  profession, 
rather  than  listen  to  the  dry  and  uninte- 
resting detail  of  an  ordinary  introductory 
lecture.  They  felt,  moreover,  that  a  whole- 
some stimulus  would  be  given  to  the  exer- 
tions of  those  about  to  commence  their 
studies*  to  gain  by  their  efforts  similar  re- 
wards and  distinctions,  to  those  which  will 
he  conferred  this  day  on  the  most  deserv- 
ing students  of  preceding  years. 

Before  I  present  to  you  the  successful 
candidates  for  the  various  prises  offered  in 
this  school,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  institution 
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which  these  gentlemen  have  adopted  to 
their  aba*  mater,  ami  pofot  out  to  thefn 
tke  extinguished  position  they  may  attorn, 
if  they  do  bet  follow  hi  the  track  of  amy 
of  shall  predecessors,  who,  with  moan 
fewer  opportunities  then  those  which  they 
possess,  attained  a  fame  and  eminence  to 
their  prefsssseii  to  which  I  would  have 
them  aspire. 

It  is  nttfe  more  tfaen  a  century  ago  that 
fit.  George's  Hospital  reared  its  head  from 
being  a  small  innrmary,  in  Petty  Frame, 
m  Wessmmster,  and  subsequently  m  Chapel 
Street,  to  the  rank  end  standing  of  a  ast- 
tropefctae  hospital.  In  1788,  the  seh- 
senhars  Indingthat  their  patients  increased, 
aajdtlmt  a  corresponding  an  pros  ensoul  took 
place  in  their  funds,  exerted  themselves  to 
find  a  house  in  a  more  airy  and  convenient 
situation,  and  at  length  procured  a  lease  of 
IasMsborough  House,  at  Hyde  Park  Cor- 
ner, at  an  annual  rent  of  £80,  as  being,  en 
account  of  the  hu-genas  and  strength  of  the 
banding,  and  airiness  of  the  situation,  moat 
convenient  for  the  purposes  of  the  charity. 
The  improvement  in  the  funds  soon  after- 
wards  enabled  the  governors  of  the  institu- 
tion to  extend  their  benevolent  views,  and 
for  that  purpose  to  purchase,  of  the  Bean 
sad  Chapter  of  Westminster,  the  freehold 
of  the  ground  whereon  the  hospital  now 
stands,  in  order  to  settle  the  charity  on  a 
permanent  foundation.  For  a  century 
Lanesborough  House  remained  much  in  its 
original  form;  it  was  then  rased  to  the 
ground,  and  the  present  splendid  edifice  in 
which  we  are  now  assembled,  was,  by  the 
munificence  of  the  governors  and  the  libe- 
rality of  the  oharitabte  pubhe,  erected  in  its 
piece.  Upon  the  incalculable  benefits  thus 
bestowed  on  the  sick  poor  I  need  not  de- 
scant on  the  present  occasion ;  they  are 
echoed  through  the  hemes  of  the  afflicted 
and  the  destitute. 

From  the  foundation  of  this  hospital,  not 
only  have  the  siek  and  lame  received  aid, 
comfort,  and  skiH,  in  the  alleviation  and 
cure  of  their  diseases,  but  the  practice,  the 
science,  and  the  literature  of  our  profes- 
sion have  been  enriched  by  the  labours  of 
those  who  have  gleaned  their  information 
within  its  wards. 

In  the  early  part  and  towards  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  William  Hunter  flou- 
rished, and  enriched  our  knowledge  on 
many  important  subjects  connected  with 
anatomy,  surgery,  and  midwifery.  From 
mm  we  learned  the  uses  of  the  absorbent 
system.  To  him  are  we  indebted  for  soma 
interesting  pathological  foots  connected 
with  the  joints,  the  discovery  of  the  tubal 
testis,  of  the  duets  of  the  lachrymal  gtand, 
and  other  useful  lesesrehes  m  anatomy 
and  medicine  too  numerous  to  mention  en 
Hs»  sphmdid  mm- 
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■eum,  and  his  work  on  the  Gravid  Uterus, 
place  him  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the 
eminent  of  our  profession.  His  fife  and 
persevering  seal  may  he  considered  as  s 
model  for  future  men  to  emulate  and  to 
admire.  He,  sir,  was  a  pupil  of  this  hos- 
pital! 

After  his  time  a  long  succession  of  iflas- 
trious  names  adorn  the  annals  of  St. 
George's.  John  Hunter  soon  followed  his 
brother  William ;  and  in  this  institution 
did  he  collect  those  facts  and  materials  from 
which,  by  his  acumen  and  powers  of  clas- 
sification and  arrangement,  hededuced  those 
great  principles  which,  I  may  justly  say, 
have  proved  the  beacon  and  the  guide  in 
the  treatment  of  disease,  to  the  admiring 
and  enlightened  countries  of  the  world. 

If  or,  sir,  do  we  cease  with  the  fame  of 
the  Hunters.  It  was  here  that  Cheselden 
operated  for  the  stone,  which  was  consi- 
dered in  his  time,  and  justly  so,  as  an  ope- 
ration of  danger  and  difficulty.  A  curious 
resolution  stands  on  the  books  of  our  hos- 
pital about  this  period,  which  says : — 
*  That  the  cutting  for  the  stone  be  left  to 
such  surgeons  as  think  proper  to  perform 
the  same."  The  mode  of  operating,  and 
the  instruments  wherewith  it  was  per- 
formed, although  determined  by  Cheselden, 
were  improved  by  Sir  Cesser  Hawkins ;  and 
the  gorget  which  he  here  employed  still 
remains  in  use  amongst  many  of  our  best 
surgeons  of  the  present  day. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  last  cen- 
tury and  the  commencement  of  this,  we 
find  the  followers  of  John  Hunter  securing 
and  extending  their  reputation  by  his  pre- 
cepts and  his  example.  Sir  Everard  Home 
may  be  said  to  be  the  pupil  of  John 
Hunter,  and  from  him  gleaned  many  of 
the  materials  for  producing  his  magnificent 
work  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  which 
must  ever  remain  a  monument  of  his  in- 
dustry and  his  fame. 

Nor,  sir,  is  it  fitting  in  me  to  hold  np 
alone  for  imitation  the  great  surgeons  who 
have  adorned  this  institution. 

By  one  of  the  physicians  of  this  hospital 
was  that  stimulus  and  test  given  to  the 
study  and  cultivation  of  morbid  anatomy, 
which  has  raised  to  the  level  of  the  higher 
sciences  the  practice  of  our  profession. 
Till  the  time  of  Baillie,  morbid  anatomy, 
the  most  important  of  all  investigations  m 
the  knowledge  and  treatment  of  disease, 
was  to  a  certain  extent  neglected  in  the 
schools.  From  his  time,  however,  patho- 
logical inquiry  has  been  carried  on  with 
an  energy  and  success  wbich  has  spread 
from  hence  to  all  the  great  capitals  of 
Europe  where  facilities  are  afforded  for  its 
culture  and  pursuit.  To  morbid  or  patho- 
logical anatomy  .jnueV  we  look  for  the 
abolition  of  empiricism,  uA'kH  more  per- 


fect and  surer  methods  of  relieving  human 
suffering. 

Drs.  Femberton  and  Hoberden,  sir,  afford 
us  examples,  in  the  strict  and  lucid  mumwy 
in  which  they  pourtrayed  disease,  in  their 
forcible  and  elegant  dissertations  on  some 
of  the  most  interesting  and  important 

Suits  in  the  practice  of  medicine;  and 
Hope,  more  recently  amongst  us,  may 
be  said  to  have  contributed  largely  to  our 
information  respecting  the  diseases  to 
which  the  heart  and  circulation  are 
prone. 

Nor,  sir,  has  general  science  failed  to 
gather  its  triumphs  from  those  who  have 
gone  before  in  their  useful  career  at  the 
bedsides  of  the  patients  of  this  charity. 
The  names  of  Young  and  Wollaston  enrich 
the  catalogue  of  our  predecessors.  The 
former  brought  to  bear  all  those  great 
truths  with  which  natural  philosophy  fur- 
nished him,  upon  his  efforts  to  alleviate 
the  miseries  of  those  submitted  to  his 
True  philosophy  and  the  profound- 
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est  learning  marl 
late  Dr.  Young. 

The  latter,  Dr. Wollaston,  was  pre-eminent 
for  his  chemical  knowledge  and  research* 
and  though  he  failed  in  obtaining  his  wish 
to  become  an  officer  of  this  establishment, 
yet  we  enjoy  the  merit  of  ranking  him 
amongst  the  most  renowned  and  popular 
of  those  who  hare  studied  in  this  school. 

If,  sir,  we  consider  the  advantages  which 
are  enjoyed  by  the  sick  poor,  and  by  the 
profession  to  which  we  belong,  from  the 
existence  of  public  hospitals,  we  shall  find 
that  they  Weigh  but  fight  in  the  scale 
against  toe  real  and  substantial  good  which 
accrues  to  the  country  at  large,  and  its  nu- 
merous dependencies  abroad,  through  the 
medium  of  the  schools  of  medicine  which 
are  everywhere  connected  with  thorn. 

This  hospital  in  its  earlier  days  laboured 
under  the  disadvantage  of  possessing  no 
real  property  on  which  to  found  its  basis;. 
Its  very  existence  depended  on  its  good 
name,  and  on  the  charitable  wishes  and 
benevolent  views  of  its  original  founders 
and  supporters.  A  delicacy  (and  though  a 
mistaken  a  very  natural  one)  prevailed 
lest  the  feelings  of  those  who  were  unfor- 
tunately the  subjects  of  disease  might  be 
intruded  upon  and  offended  by  extending 
the  knowledge  of  their  sufferings  beyond 
the  observation  of  their  actual  medical  at- 
tendant*. 

But  happily,  sir,  for  society  at  large, 
these  highly  to  he  commended,  but  mis- 
taken notions,  no  longer  exist,  and  in  bur 
present  more  extended  views  and  ideas  on 
the  dissemination-  of  knowledge,  a  school 
Of  medicine  is  considered  as  much  an  hi- 
of  a'  public  hospital,  as  any 
anct  which  may  be  employed  for! 
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the  benefit  of  the,  ajck  poor,  who  com* 
■within  its  walls. 

Sir,  so  fully  has  this  become  a.  general 
rule  and  principle,  that  in  some  establish- 
ments devoted  to  learning  and  education, 
a  school  of  medicine  has  been  formed  long 
before  those  institutions  possessed  efficient 
hospitals  of  their  own  to  illustrate  the  pre- 
cepts which  they  taught,. the  school  being 
considered  as  the  surest  foundation  on 
which  to  raise,  the  superstructure  of  their 
future  asyluma  for  the  sick  and  needy. 

The  necessity  of  teaching,  and  conse- 
quently of  a  school  .of  medicine  connected 
with  St.  George's  Hospital,  was  deter- 
mined by  a  resolution  of  the  governors  as 
far  back  as  the  year  1793.  Amongst  other 
regulations,  the  following  appears  :— 

"  That  an  operation  be  performed  on  a 
dead  body,  attended  by  explanations,  or  a 
lecture  given  on  some  of  the  principal  parts 
of  surgery,  once  a  week,  by  one  of  the  sur- 
geons of  the  hospital  in,  rotation,  for  nine 
months  in  the  year." 

Here,  sir,  do  the  governors  inforce  on 
us  the  necessity  of  teaching.  From  that 
time  to  the  present  baa  a  school  of  medi- 
cine gradually  developed  itself  and,  as  it 
jbow  exists,  may  vie  with  the  oldest  and 
most  wealthy  of  this  metropolis,  affording 
as  it  does  every  facility  for  the  successful 
study  of  disease.      .  . 

The  school,  moreover,  has  received  the 
fostering  care  of  the  governors  at  large, 
who  by  their  liberality  have  lately  supplied 
us  with  suitable  accommodation  for  teach- 
ing anatomy  and  chemistry,  in  premises 
set  apart  from  the  hospital  itself.  These, 
together  with  the  other  appurtenances  of 
lecture-rooms  and  museums  within  this 
building,  have  placed  the  necessities  of  the 
school  in  a  most  efficient  form. 

While  tlie  Governors  have  thus  offered 
inducement  to  the  students  of  this  hospital 
for  the  successful  cultivation  of  medical 
science  and  pursuits,  the  teachers  have  not 
"been  backward  in  holding  out  rewards  to 
industry,  talent,  and  good  couduct.  Scho- 
larships and  prizes  have  been  instituted  as 
prtemia  to  knowledge  and  exertion.  Nor, 
sir,  have  others,  at  one  time  connected  with 
this  hospital,  and  who  feel  that  an  impetus 
should  be  given  to  medical  education  and 
aspiring  talent,  been  wanting  in  their  gene- 
rous efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
SchooL  Tour  own  name,  sir,  and  that  of 
Dr.  Chambers,  stand  on  the  list  to-day  as 
bestowing  prizes  on  the  subjects  of  clinical 
medicine  and  clinical  surgery. 

In  selecting,  sir,  as  I  have  done,  a  few 
of  the  most  remarkable  individuals  to  whose 
lives  and  labours  I  would  direct  the  junior 
part  of  my  auditory^  I  would  have  them 
bear  in  mind  that  we  have  yet  amongst  us 
those  jrhom  they  wpujd.  dp  welj  tp  ungate,  j 


as.  examples  .0$  professional  zeal  and  profee- 
swnsl  success?,— those  who  have  contributed 
by.  their .  works  .to  establish  principles  in 
£he.  treatment  of  disease;  which  will  long 
outlive  ,their  worldly  career,  and  secure  a 
lasting  reputation  Jor  themselves,  and  for 
the  a  en  oof  in  which  they  have  taught  and 
laboured^  „  . ,  .„    .    •  .     ,.,  , 

In  the  present  remarks  I  nave  offered  no 
novelties  ty  attract  your,  attention.  I  con- 
sidered that  a  brief,  sketch  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  this  splendid  charity,  which 
may  well  be  ranked  amongst  the  best  and 
proudest  of  this  great,  city,  might  not  be 
altogether  uninteresting  to  some  of  my  au> 
cb'tory ;  and  that  to  the  junior  part  J 
might  point  out  the  paths  which  are  now 
open  for  the ,  exercise  of  their  talents  and 
industry,  that  they  may  be  led  to  zeal  and 
emulation  by  the  example  of  those  orna- 
ments of  our  profession,  who  havo  toiled 
in  the  same  field  they  are  about  to  occupy, 
and  to  stimulate  them  to  advance,  by  their 
instrumentality,  the  good  intentions  of  the 
supporters  of  this  hospital,  in  promoting 
the  advancement  of  science,  and  the  ameli- 
oration of  the  Bufferings  of  their  fellow- 
creatures. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  congratulate  these 
gentlemen  in  receiving  at  your  bands,  sir, 
tho  distinctions  which  will  be  conferred  on 
them  this  day.  It  must  ever  be  a  gratifi- 
cation to  them  in  after  life  to  feel  that  the 
honourable  position  which  they  hold  in  this 
School,  was  known  to  one  who,  by  his  in- 
dustry, talent,  and  upright  bearing,  both 
in  his  private  and  professional  life,  haa 
gained  for  himself  the  good  wishes  of  the 
multitude,  and  conferred  on  this  hospital 
and  on  British  surgery  a  distinguished  and 
an  undying  fame. 


After  the  prizes  had  been  delivered  to 
the  students,  Sir  Benjamin  Bbodub  made 
the  following  observations : — 

Although  several  years  have  elapsed  since 
I  resigned  the  office  of  surgeon  to  the  hos- 
pital within  whose  walls  we  are  now  assem- 
bled, I  hope  that  I  need  not  assure  you  of 
the  great  interest  which  I  still  feel  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  hospital  itself,  and  in  the 
reputation  of  the  medical  school  which  is 
connected  with  it.  It  would  indeed  be 
strange  if  it  were  otherwise.  It  was  here 
that  I  began  the  study  of  my  profession, 
the  practice  of  which  has  been  tho  main 
object  of  my  life.  Whatever  knowledge  I 
have  been  ahla  to  obtain,  whatever  advan- 

fof  ir!  to 
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suite,  the  hopes  and  fears,  and  aspirationa 
of  my  early  life. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  elected 
aseisteat-aurgeon  to  the  hospital  at  a  very 
early  period ;  and  partly  as  assistant-sur- 
geon, and  partly  as  surgeon,  J  was  attached 
to  it  daring  the  space  of  thirty-two  years. 
In  .that  interval,  great  changes  were  accom- 
plished. The  old  and  inconvenient  build- 
ing (but  which,  nevertheless,  afforded  the 
means  of  affording  a  great  reputation  to 
Sir  Cesar  Hawkins,  Dr.  Heherdan,  Sir 
Bverard  Home,  Dr.  Baillie,  and  a  still 
greater  one  to  Hunter)  was  exchanged  for 
this  handsome  and  commodious  edifice, 
having  all  those  advantages  over  the  former 
one  which  greater  experience  and  the  more 
advanced  state  of  science  could  afford 
Let  honour  be  given  where  honour  is  due! 
In  adverting  to  this  subject  it  is  but  just 
that  I  should  add  that  it  is  chiefly  to  one 
individual  that  we  are  indebted  for  this 
great  improvement  in  our  condition.  It 
was  Mr.  Fuller  who  first  proposed  that  the 
hospital  should  be  rebuilt.  Many  thought 
it  a  hopeless  undertaking;  and  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether,  at  that  time,  it 
would  have  been  accomplished  if  it  had 
not  been  for  his  determination  and  perse- 
verance, and  for  the  spirit  which  he  infused 
into  those  who,  in  the  first  instance,  were 
leas  sanguine  than  himself. 

It  is  indeed  to  me  a  source  of  great  satis- 
faction to  find  the  St.  George's  Hospital  of 
the  present  day,  so  much  better  adapted 
than  that  of  former  tames,  to  all  the  pur- 
poses for  which  a  hospital  is  required,  whe- 
ther as  furnishing  relief  to  the  humbler 
classes  of  society  when  suffering  from  acci- 
dental injury  or  disease,  or  as  a  place  of 
instruction  for  those  who  are  being  edu- 
cated to  the  medical  profession.  There 
are,  however,  other  recollections  of  a  leas 
pleasing  character  which  force  themselves 
upon  me  when  I  recur  to  the  period  of  my 
early  connection  with  this  institution.  Of 
those  under  whom  I  myself  studied  j  of  those 
who  were  my  fellow-students;  of  those 
who  were  my  colleagues ;  and  even  of  those 
who  were  junior  to  myself,  how  many  have 
disappeared!  how  many  hare  passed  into 
that  region  from  whence  "no  traveller 
returns!"  One  individual,  however,  who 
was  assistant-surgeon  here  when  I  was  my- 
self a  student,  and  who  was  my  colleague 
afterwards,  still  remains  among  us.  During 
the  period  of  thirty-two  years  Mr.  Keate 
and  myself  laboured  cordially  together ;  and 
I  may,  I  believe,  venture  to  say  that  not 
only  no  unkind  word,  but  th»t  scarcely 
even  an  unkind  thought,  ever  passed  be- 
tween us.  It  is  not  for  me  to  determine 
how  far  we  were  successful ;  but  I  may  say 
that  we  were  alike  anxious,  and  neither  one 
of.  u»  more  than  the  other,  to  render  the 


hospital  more  and  more  efficient,  both  as  s> 
receptacle  for  the  sick,  and  as  a  ■medical 
school.  Yon  must  exenes  me  if  I  take  thiav 
opportunity  of  expressing  how  much  I  am 
myself  indebted  to  the  example  which  Mr. 
Keate  has  afforded  me  as  an  accomplished 
surgeon,  a  man  of  integrity,  and  a  gentle- 
man. Nor  am  these  observations  alto- 
gether irrelevant  on  the  present  occasion, 
as  I  am  thus  led  to  point  out  to  t he- 
younger  members  of  our  profession  whom 
I  see  around  me,  by  what  rales  they  should 
shape  their  course,  if  they  would  enjoy  the 
regard  and  respect  of  others  as  they  ad- 
vance in  life. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  those  who  already 
belong  to  our  profession,  but  to  those  who 
are  now  engaged  in  study,  and  who  aspire 
to  belong  to  it  hereafter,  Oat  I  now  more 
especially  address  myself.  Maay  of  yon 
are  here  in  the  very  outset  of  your  career. 
You  are  for  the  first  time  in  the  metropolis 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  lectures,  of 
dissecting,  of  studying  disease  in  the  hos- 
pital You  are.  entering  on  an  unknown 
region  in  which  yon  have  no  experience  of 
your  own  to  guide  you;  and  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  you  may  derive 
some  advantage  from  the  experience  of  an 
older  person,  who  has  formerly  been  in  the 
same  situation  with  yourselves. 

And  first  let  me  impress  on  your  mind* 
that  the  next  three  or  four  years  are  pro- 
bably the  moat  important  ana  oritieal  period 
of  your  hves.  You  are  now  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  that  knowledge  on  which, 
your  future  character — nay,  your  very  sub- 
sistence, is  to  depend  Let  these  few  years 
be  wasted,  and  you  can  never  redeem  their 
loss ;  ceaseless  but  unavailing  regrets  will 
haunt  you  through  the  remainder  of  your 
days.  But  let  the  opportunities  which  are 
now  offered  to  you  be  properly  cultivated, 
and  twenty  years  hence  you  will  reap  the 
advantages  resulting  from  the  labour  which 
you  may  now  undergo,  and  the  endeavours 
which  you  may  now  make  to  keep  within 
due  bounds  the  very  natural  desires  of 
youth  for  leisure  and  amusement. 

It  is  well  before  you  enter  on  these  new 
pursuits  that  you  should  satisfy  yourselves 
as  to  what  wul  be  really  required  of  you, 
in  order  that  those  who  feel  Out  they  have 
it  not  in  them  to  make  the  necessary  sacri- 
fice may  turn  aside  to  some  leas  arduous, 
though  probably  less  honourable  occupation. 

You  must  be  regular  and  constant  hi 
your  studies :  yon  must  miss  nothing  j  for 
what  you  learn  one  day  is  not  only  impor- 
tant'in  itself,  but  is  necessary  to  the  right 
understanding  of  what  you  are  to  learn  on 
the  following  day. 

"  PaUr  tptecekmdi 
Hand  ftcuem  esse  viam  TOluit." 

At  no  time  could  any  one  qualify  him- 
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self  for  our  profession  without  devoting 
himself  wholly  to  the  teak.  Brrt  if  that' 
were  true-  a  century  ago,  how  can  it  be 
otherwise  now,  when 'the  competition  is  so 
nrflch  increased,  and  when  there  is  so 
much  greater  a  mass  of  knowledge  to  be 
obtained  than  formerly! 

I  leave  it  to  your  respective  teachers  to 
tell  you  what  lectures  to  attend,  and  what 
hours  you  are  to  devote  to  the  dissecting- 
room  and  hospital.  The  advioe  which  I 
shall  offer  you  as  to  the  conduct  of  your 
studies  if)  of  a  more  general  nature. 

Take  notes  of  your  lectures,  however 
brief,  not,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  sake 
of  transcribing  them  (for  that  is  better 
done  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  your 
education),  but  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
up  your  attention  to  the  lecture  at  the 
tune,  and  of  improving  you  in  the  habit  of 
fixing  your  attention  afterwards.  The  in- 
capability of  properly  fixing  the  attention 
is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  under 
which  medical  students  generally  labour, 
especially  those  who  do  not  come  directly 
from  school  or  college.  Much  here  depends 
on  the  structure  of  the  individual  mind ; 
much  on  early  habit.  Where  the  diffi- 
culty exists,  some  will  overcome  it  more 
easily  than  others ;  but  whatever  may  be 
the  amount  of  effort  that  is  necassary,  the1 
effort  must  be  made;  and  I  venture  to  say 
that,  unless  there  be  some  actual  deficiency 
of  intellect,  it  will  not  be  made  m  vain. 

For  many  years  past  I  have  offered  to 
the  students 'of  St.  George's  hospital  a 
prize  for  the  best  series  of  clinical  notes  of 
oases,  with  commentaries  on  them.  I  was 
led  to  do  so  because  I  was  satisfied  that  it 
is  only  by  taking  notes  at  the  patient's 
bed-side  that  a  student  can  pursue  his 
hospital  studies  with  advantage.  You  may 
go  daily  round  the  wards,  staring  at  what 
is  going  on,  and  every  now  and  then  listen- 
ing to  an  observation  made  by  the  phy 
aician  or  surgeon,  but  you  will  never  obtain 
any  precise  knowledge,  either  of  the  pro- 
gress of  disease,  or  of  tho  effect  of  remedies, 
unless  you  investigate  cases  for  yourselves, 
with  your  note-book  and  pencil  in  your 
hands.  The  notes  thus  taken  should  be 
transcribed  in  the  evening  afterwards.  You 
will  find  them  the  best  things  to  refer  to 
(as  fin-  as  they  go,  very  much  better  than 
books)  in  after-life;  and  in  transcribing 
them  you  will  find  that  many  things  occur 
to  you  which  would  not  have  occurred 
otherwise. 

And  this  leads  me  to  another  subject. 
In  what  are  called  the  Golden  Verses  of 
Pythagoras  we  are  told  that  before  we 
sleep  at  night  we  should  review  the  whole 
of  our  proceedings  during  the  day,  with 
reference  to  our  moral  conduct ;  and  very 
good  advice  it  la,  worthy  of  a  Christian, 


though '  it  comes*  nSnti  a  -  heathen  nMlBee**  * 
pher.  But  I  would  carry  it  still' rather  r 
always  in'  the1  evening  review  your  afniiwa 
of  tho  previous  daw,  and  endeavour1  to~ 
reeal  to  mind  the  principal  facts  whack 
have  been  ■presented  to  your  obser ntkm*  ■ 
This  will  not  only  impress  them  on  your 
memory,  but  it  vrffl  give  you  the  habit  of 
thought  and  reflection.  For  observe,  that 
it  is  not  sufficient  for  you  to  store  yoar 
minds  with  knowledge :  a  member  of  tho 
medical  profession,  above  most  others, 
must  learn  to  arrange  his  knowledge — to 
view  facts  in  their  relation  to  each  other — 
in  a  word,  he  must  be  accustomed  to  think. 
If  knowledge  be  necessary  for  him,  it  is 
not  less  necessary  that  his  mind  should  be 
bo  trained  that  he  may  know  how  to  use  it. 
However  woU-informed  he  may  be,  he  will 
otherwise  prove  to  be  a  very  inefficient 
practitioner. 

There  is  one  other  subject  on  whieh  it 
may  be  wen  that  I  should  oiler  some  advioe 
to  the  junior  part  of  my  audience.  Yoa 
are  now  placed,  for  a  time  at  least,  in  thia 
great  city,  where  there  is  much  to  interest 
you — much  to  attract  your  attention— 
besides  those  higher  objects  for  whieh  yon 
are  assembled  here.  You  will  have  raaay 
inducements  to  be  idle  as  to  your  studies: 
but  let  me  urge  you  to  be  careful  not  to 
yield  to  the  first  temptation.  If  idle  habito 
are  once  contracted  it  is  difficult  to  alter 
them ;  and  it  is  not  less  difficult  to  be  rid 
of  idle  companions.  I  need  not  repeat  to 
you,  that  idleness  is  incompatible  with  tho 
acquirement  of  knowledge.  But  then  is 
much  more  behind.  Idleness  leads  to  dis- 
sipation, and  dissipation  to  extravagance  \ 
and  then  come  debt,  disgrace,  loss  of  setf- 
respect,  moral  degradation.  Be  careful  ns 
choosing  your  companions:  exercise  a 
proper  self-control  in  the  first  instance  i 
make  it  your  business  to  pass  through  tho 
period  of  your  professional  education  act 
only  with  the  character  of  dihgent  stndeata 
but  of  gentlemen,  in  the  best  sense  of  tta 
word ;  and  you  win  be  sure  of  being  amply 
rewarded  by  the  enjoyment  hereafter  of 
professional  success  and  the  respect  of  the 
world  at  large. 

Gentlemen !  I  offer  you  this  advioe  not 
because  you  are  medical  students,  but  be* 
cause  you  are  young  men.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  you  are  more  in  want  of  sack 
admonition  than  others  of  the  same  age. 
I  know  not  what  medical  students  may  he 
in  other  schools ;  but,  as  to  those  belonging 
to  the  school  with  which  I  was  formerly  so 
long  and  so  intimately  connected,  I  (eel 
it  but  just  that  I  should  express  my  sincere 
conviction  that  there  was  always  as  largo  a 
proportion  of  young  men  diligent  in  flat 
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any  class  of  society.  -  Otourse  then  wera; 
and  always  mtt  b«y  eweptkns  to  the' gen* 
iral  rale  t  and  you  and  J,  and  all. of  us.  *ho 
•  would  maintain  the.,  big*  ebwetar  ofouj? 
profession,  must  ibe-  anxious,  that,  these 
oaMptimahoiUdihaaaftvaa  possible.,  ,„ 

•To  fou,g^ntiovnen,.w;ho  bave.'neeix  the 
■noceesful  competitors  for  ^pr^,  given 
annually  by  the  different  teachers  of  this 
-school,  I  offer  my  sincere  congratulations. 
If  you  have  gained  honour  for  yourselves, 
you  have  also  done  good  to 'other*;  for 
example  is  better  than  precept,  an  d'  there  is 
no  one  among  you  Who  has  not  exerefted  a 
wholesdtoe  influence  on  his  fellow  students. 
{Let  the  advise  VOu  to  pursue  the  same 
-course  through  'life/  recollecting  that  evem  I 
as  practtrtiotitretyou  must  still  be  stadenta. 
-Knowledge  ie-endless  u  and  the  moat  exper  , 
'turned'  person iwutvjmd  that  he,  hag  still 
■Mich  to  mm,  Mnsay  vopinipj»  .to,  modify, 
and  errors  to,  correct. .  ,You>.ara  entering 
pa  a  profession,  which,  is  good,  or  had  ac- 
cording to  (be  manner  in  which  it  is  pur- 
sued. Let  me  offer  you  some  suggestions 
as  to  your  conduct  in  it.  On  no  occasion 
allow  anything  to  interfere  with  the  strict 
performance  of  your  professional  duties. 
Whatever  you  undertake  to  do,  that  do  to 
the  very  best  of  your  ability,  sparing 
neither  thought  nor  trouble,  whether  it  be 
in  the  case  of  the  poor  man,  to  whom  you 
give  gratuitous  assistance,  or  of  the  rich 
man,  who  remunerates  you  liberally  for 
your  attentions.  Consider  yourselves  as. 
being  engaged  not  in  a  trade,  but  in  the 
cultivation  of  a  noble  and  interesting 
science.  Let  it  be  your  first  object  to 
deserve  and  obtain  the  good  opinion  of  all 
classes  of  society  with  whom  you  come  in 
contact,  not  only  as  being  skilful  practi- 
tioners, but  as  men  of  honour  and  integrity. 
You  will  then  be  in  that  independent 
situation  which  will  place  you  above  the 
.  caprice  of  the  foolish,  and  also  above  the 
necessity  of  stooping  to  obtain  the  favour 
of  any  individual.  Do  justice  to  others ; 
but  do  justice  also  to  your  profession  and 
yourselves ;  always  bearing  in  mind  that 
those  who  are  in  any  way  usefully  and 
honourably  employed,  have  a  much  higher 
place  in  the  scale  of  existence  than  those 
useless  and  selfish  persons,  who  live  only 
for  themselves,  however  high  their  rank- 
however  large  their  fortune. 

TWO  CASKS  OF  r-UBOLSNT  DEPOSITS  Iff  X5S 
HEAD,  JLKHAIfflffS  ICffG  UNATTENDED 
WITH  BAD  EFFECTS. 

1.  A  Hcssab,  a  healthy  man,  28  years  of 
age,  in  the  beginning  of  1840,  fell  from  his 
horse,  and  struck  his  forehead.  Some 
weeks  afterwards  he  engaged  himself  as  a 
kbourfcr1.  In1 ;  1W*  vh£  iagain  •  entered'  • 'ft 


hussar  regiment.  A  slightly -elevated  tume- 
faction remained  as  the-omy  trace,  of  the 
accident,  "Hia  nealth  Vaa  good,  and  no 
impediment  existed  in  his  admission  into 
the  army.  He  performed  all  his  duties  for 
three  years,  during  which  time  also  he  re- 
ceived promotion.  He^was  jVery  temperate 
and  orderly.  \n  the  spring  of  1848  he  took: 
part  in  very  severe  service :  the  pressure  of 
**e  cap  irritated  the  tumor  on  his  forehead. 
In  December  1848-ke  was  suddenly  seized! 
with  symptoms  of  cerebral  oppression. 
During  the  night1  the  tumor  had  burst,  and! 
several  spoonfuls  of  offensive  pus  had  been 
discharged.  The'  opening  was  further 
enlarged,  and  other -treatment  adopted*  but 
he  died  on  the  31st  December. 
'  On  inspection  there  was  found  a  fistulous 
opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  with 
thickening  and  discoloration  of  the  dura 
mater,  especially  at  its  attachment  to  the 
crista  gala.  Between  the  dura  mater  and 
the  frontal  bone  were  about  two  teaspoon.' 
fula  of  fetid  pus— the  remains  of  that  which, 
had  been  discharged  a  few  days  before. 

This  cose  has  a  medico-legal  interest, 
inasmuch  as  had  his  death  followed  a  blow 
inflicted  in  a  quarrel,  his  antagonist  might 
have  borne  the  charge'  of  homicide. 

2.  A  cuirassier,  21  years  of  age,  who  had 
been  nine  months  in  the  service,  and  was  of 
a  good  constitution,  was  admitted  into  the 
hospital  on  the  19th  May.  He  was  suffer- 
ing from  catarrhal  fever.  He  did  not  com- 
plain of  headache,  but  of  a  peculiar  con- 
fused feeiing  in  the  bead.  The  patient  ate 
and  drank,  and  was  up  and  about  the 
greater  part  of  the  day. 

He  had,  like  the  preceding  patient,  .been 
exposed  to  hard  service  with  his  company. 
Exposure  to  cold  was  the  cause  of  his 
illness.  The  prognosis  was  good—the 
treatment  antiphlogistic. 

On  the  23d  May  he  was  considered 
convalescent. 

On  the  24th  he  suffered  from  severe 
relapse,  with  symptoms  of  congestion  of 
the  brain.  These  symptoms  all  became 
worse,  and  he  died  on  the  night  of  the  25th. 

On  inquiring  into  his  history  it  was 
found  that  some  time  previously  he  had 
received  a  blow  on  his  head ;  that,  four 
months  before,  he  had  also  had  syphilis ; 
and  in  his  youth  had  always  been  rather 
deaf  in  the  right  ear. 

On  opening  the  head,  about  two  ounces 
of  thin  pus  were  found  in  the  posterior  fossa 
of  the  base  of  the  cranium  on  the  right 
side,  lying  between  the  dura  mater  and  the 
fibrous  portion  of '  the  temporal  bone. 
Deposits  of  pus  were  found  In  the  inner 
ear,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum  was  destroyed. 
The  arachnoid  membrane  was  unusually 
vascular.-****'*  rP*rfe***r#».  x 
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In  1846,  after  an  interval  of  fourteen 
years  mercifully  granted  for  preparation, 
as  we  learn  from  the  valuable  report  on 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town, 
drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Odgers 
■with  that  ability,  philanthropy,  and 
zeal,  for  which  he  is  so  pre-eminently 
distinguished,  out  of  4,045  houses  at 
which  he  made  personal  inquiries  no 
fewer  than  1,703,  or  43*58  per  cent  of 
the  entire  number,  were  either  not  at 
all  drained  or  but.  ira]>erfectly  so,  as  is 
seen  by  the  following  table: — 


District*. 

Uodrained. 

Badly 
drained. 

Total. 

Saint  Andrew 
Chafles    .  . 

Total     .  . 

612 
444 

689 
218 

1101 

662' 

966 

807 

1763 

I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  improvement  effected  in  this 
respect  dining  the  last  four  years  with- 
out a  personal  inquiry  at  each  house, 
to  which  my  physical  strength  is  un- 
equal. But  although  I  believe  it  to 
have  been  considerable,  much  remains 
yet  to  be  done ;  and  there  is  but  too 
much  justice  in  the  remarks  made  by 
Dr.  E.  T.  Roe  in  a  communication  to 
the  "  Medical  Times"  of  the  3rd  of  Au- 
gust, 1850,  where  he  says,  at  page  117, 
that— 

"When  the  disease  died  away,  the 
evidence  of  a  desire  to  Ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  poor  died  too;  and 
they,  neglected  ana  forgotten,  have,  of 
course,  resumed  their  former  habits,  and 
returned  to  their  accustomed  haunts. 
This  town  is  an  example*/  jflie  truth 
of  my  statement  i  nothing,  dooe 
until  cholera  was:  at  our.  very  doom ; 


then  more  was- attempted  than  could  be 
completed ;  and  now  the  poor  are  rapidly 
sinking  back  into  polhitoons  ae  baa  and 
as  numerous  as  they  were  twelve  months 
ago.  In  saying  this,  T  make  no  charge 
against  our  local  arathorities ;  they, 
probably,  in  common  with  many  others, 
thought  cholera  might  not  visit  us;  and 
if  it  did  not,  expense  would  be  unneces- 
sarily incurred,  and  alarm  causelessly 
excited,  by  any  sanitary  precautions 
being  commenced  in  the  time  of  panic ; 
but  now  no  such  reasoning  avails.  The 
cholera  came  and  found  us  unprepared : 
it  worked  out  its  fatal. problem  with  un- 
erring accuracy :  the.  abodes  of  misery 
it  desolated,  aud  scattered  their  plague- 
struck  population  to  carry  the  devastat- 
ing pestilence  far  aud  ■  wide.  Should  it 
again  approach,  cuspooit,  unventUated 
houses,  a  tcetnty  tupptf  of  water,  and  un- 
drained shrets.'&re  the  internal  foes  that 
will,  if  allowed  to  continue,  open  our 
gates  to  the  enemy.  The  necessary 
measures  may  be  costly;  but  money 
spent  in  improving  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  poor  is  wise  economy ;  by 
making  their  homes  more  healthful,  we 
cultivate  and  raise  their  moral  standard, 
and  check  the  expenses  of  criminal  jus- 
tice ;  for  it  has  been  amply  shown  that 
the  great  centres  of  disease  are  at  the 
same  time  the  nurseries  and  fortresses 
of  crime:  we  check  the  expenses  of 
pauper  relief;  for  a  ahort-lived  popula- 
tion is  generally  a  surplus  population, 
not  only  because  those  who  are  reckless 
of  life  will  be  careless  of  all  its  obliga- 
tions, and  will  be  poor  and  virions,  but 
because  the  tendency  of  early  deaths  is 
chiefly  to  shorten  the  existence  of  those 
who  produce  more  than  they  consume, 
and  to  increase  the  number  of  those 
who  must  be  dependent  upon  the  charity 
of  others'' 

It  is,  perhaps,  known  to  but  few  that 
the  last  visitation  of  cholera  cost  this 
town,  independently  of  the  loss  of  life 
and  injury  to  trade,  which  were  its  un- 
avoidable results,  upwards  of  £4000  in 
money,  which,  had  it  been  gradually 
expended  daring  the  eighteen  previous 
years  in  sanitary  tntyroveraents,  and  in 
endeavours  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the 
window  fax,' to  which  is  attributable 
much  of  (he  in««htHritv  of  our  honsea. 
the  burthen  would  have  been  lr  «  Wt 
Ui«  inhal 
lY»)  tak.-ii  pirn 
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the  case  with  the  fawned  sad  often 
swUsw  expenditure  which  has  taken 
The  following  is  the  cholera 
■beet,  extracted  from  the  an- 


nual account  presented  by  the  Guar- 
dians to  the  rate-payers  at  the  election 
which  took  place  on  the  14th  of  May, 
1850:— 


Bo  aid  or  Health. 

An  Account  incurred  under  the  Board'*  Directions  for  Cholera. 

Da. 

£.  «. 

d. 

Ck. 

£.  : 

d. 

For  building  hospital*, 

By  paid  aa  per  Trea- 

furniture, Ac.  .  . 

461  16 

5 

surer's  account  .  . 

2481  14 

Sf 

Medical '  attendance, 

Balance  due  to  me- 

cab-hire, kc.    .  . 

1566  18 

3 

dical  officers  and 

Drags  supplied   .  . 

553  19 

1 

tradesmen  .   .  . 

1984  5 

3* 

Batchers,  bakers,  gro- 

cers,  and  other 

tradesmen,  fcr  va- 

rious ruppliee  .  . 

864  18 

Coffin*,  bund  fee*, 

attendance,  Ac. 

677  1 

a* 

Nwjsm,  ootmeo,  la- 

boiujer»,  Ac. 

391  6 

8 

4415  19 

7 

4415  19 

7 

Dr.  Snow  regards  impurities  con- 
tained in  the  water  employed  for  culi- 
nary and  drinking  purposes  among  the 
■tost  active  means  of  diffusing  the  poi- 
son of  cholera ;  and  such,  no  doubt,  has 
been  the  case  in  London  and  a  multi- 
tude of  other  localities;  but  such  a 
canoe  must  have  operated  very  partially, 
if  at  all,  in  Plymouth,  where  tbe  great 
balk  of  the  inhabitants  have  their  sup- 
ply of  water  of  the  purest  description 
from  the  town  leet,  which  has  its  source 
at  a  distance  of  some  eighteen  or  twenty 
miles  in  the  more  elevated  regions  of 
Dartmoor,  whence  it  was  brought  origi- 
nally by  Sir  Francis  Drake  above  two 
centuries  and  a  half  since,  and  which 
tbe  municipal  authorities  preserve  most 
carefully  from  contamination:  such  is 
tbe  purity  of  this  water,  that  a  quart 
yields  on  evaporation  less  than  two 
grains  of  residuum,  chiefly  consisting  of 
hydrochlorate  of  soda  derived  from  the 
marine  spray  driven  by  the  south- 
western winds  into  the  interior  from  the 
basin  of  the  Sound  and  the  English 
Channel. 

Until  the  decennial  enumeration  which 
is  to  take  place  at  tbe  end  of  next  March 
shall  bave  been  completed,  I  am  with- 
out any  means  of  ascertaining  the  actual 
nasher  of  houses  existing  in  the  bo- 
ivufth  either  at  the  present  moment,  or 
in  1846,  when  Mr.  Odgers  collected  the 
materials  for  his  important  report.  Judg- 
ing, however,  from  the  multitude  of  new 


streets  that  are  daily  starting  into  exist- 
ence in  every  possible  direction,  we 
might  be  led,  not  unreasonably,  to  con- 
sider the  town  as  more  than  doubled  in 
size  since  the  enumeration  of  1841 ;  and 
it  is  far  from  improbable  that  such  a 
conjecture  would  not  err  greatly  from 
the  truth.  But  to  assume  a  less  ques- 
tionable basis  for  our  calculation,  let  us 
compare  the  amount  of  population  re- 
turned in  1841  with  the  additions  made 
to  it  from  natural  causes,  irrespective  of 
the  disturbing  influences  of  immigration 
and  emigration,  of  which  as  yet  we  have 
no  means  of  judging,  in  tbe  intervening 
time,  and  endeavour  from  thence  to 
form  an  unexaggerated  estimate  of  the 
number  of  houses  at  present  in  actual 
existence,  or  in  progress.  The  popula- 
tion on  the  last  enumeration  was 
36,527;  and,  according  to  an  estimate 
based  on  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths 
during  the  nine  years  which  ended  on 
tbe  30th  of  June  last,  the  population 
had  increased  to  39,266  on  tbe  1st  of 
July,  or  nearly  7  6  per  cent  in  that 
time,  notwithstanding  tbe  supernume- 
rary mortality  of  1849  from  cholera. 

In  1841  the  number  of  houses  re- 
turned was  4.298  inhabited ;  226,  or  5  8 
per  cent,  void;  and  38  building;  making 
an  aggregate  of  4,520  habitable  houses, 
and  38  progressing  to  completion.  If 
we  assume  7'5  per  cent  a  rate  closely 
approximating  the  increase  of  popuhv 
tion  arising^om  births,  as  that  of  the 
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multiplication  of  buildings  to  accommo- 
date such  an  augmentation  of  inhabi- 
tants, we  shall  have  5000  for  the  probable 
number  of  houses  inhabited  at  present, — 
a  number  which  we  may  well  conceive  to 
fall  short  of  the  truth  by  at  least  2,000 
or  more.  Of  the  number  of  houses 
visited  by  Mr.  Odgers  in  1846,  when 
the  estimated  population  was  88,405,  or 
nearly  2*4  per  cent  less  than  at  present, 
758,  or  about  18  per  cent,  were  un- 
sup  plied  with  town  or  leet  water ;  but 
of  these  alarge  proportion  was  provided 
with  rain  water  or  water  from  wells 
or  pumps. 

Now,  with  the  exception  of  the  well 
or  pump  water,  the  supply  to  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  consists 
of  the  very  purest  quality,  and  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  such  contamina- 
tions as  Dr.  Snow  suggests ;  while,  from 
the  moderation  of  the  annual  charge, 
graduated  according  to  the  rental  of  the 
house,  the  poorest  inhabitants  are 
enabled  to  participate  in  the  supply :  so 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  minute 
fraction  dependent  upon  wells  and 
pumps  liable  to  contamination  from  the 
infiltration  of  sewer  and  oess pools,  the 
inhabitants  of  Plymouth  enjoy  a  larger 
amount  of  protection  from  this  fertile 
source  of  disease  than  those  of  most 
other  towns  throughout  Great  Britain. 

It  must  be  admitted,  indeed,  that, 
although  not  originating  in  them,  cho- 
lera, after  it  had  established  itself,  raged 
with  its  most  fatal  fury  in  those  locali- 
ties where  the  supply  of  water  was  most 
scanty,  and  the  sewerage  most  imper- 
fect :  but  this  by  no  means  establishes 
the  fact  of  its  having  been  produced  by 
those  causes :  it  merely  shows  that  the 
soil  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
the  seed,  which,  once  planted,  sprouted 
forth  with  more  than  its  oidinary  ra- 
pidity and  vigour,  as  Dr.  Roe  very  justly 
observes  in  the  paper  already  quoted: — 

"When  the  air  of  a  town  is  infected 
with  cholera  poison,  local  causes,  with- 
out contact  may  give  rise  to  isolated 
oases  of  the  disease,  and  that,  when  im- 
ported into  a  town  the  sanitary  condition 
of  whioh  is  healthy,  it  will  find  nothing 
to  feed  upon,  as  has  been  the  case  at 
Exeter  and  elsewhere;  but  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  meets  with  a  hotbed  of 
filth,  misery,  starvation,  and  disease, 
then  such  scenes  occur  as  have  twice 
within  the  last  eighteen  years  been 
enacted  in  Plymouth,  and  death  mows 


down  those  whom  a  defective  local  legis- 
lation had  allowed  to  to*  white  living." 

Saeh  '^a  hotbed  of. Mtb.  misery,  sta» 
ration,  and  disease,"  awaited  the  rseep- 

tion  of  cholera  in  Stonehouse  and  t&V 
adjoining  lanes,  in  which,  prior  to  1849, 
there  was  a  total  absence  of  drainage; 
and,  in  place  of  feeling  astonishment  at 
the  severity  of  the  outbreak  in  that  and 
similar  quarters,  the  only  subject  for 
surprise  is,  that  it  did  not  eommenee 
there,  and.  radiate  from  thence  to  other 
parts  of  the  town.  Bath  Quarry  and 
Stonehouse  Lanes  are  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  elevation  upon  which  Eldad 
stands,  and  thus  receive  the  full  benefit 
of  the  impure  nitration  which  percolates 
the  soil  above  from  the  two  cesspits 
into  which  the  whole  of  Eldad,  as  Mr. 
Odgers  inform  bus,  was  drained  in  1846; 
and  from  that  time,  I  -believe,  up  to  too 
moment  of  the  invasion  of  cholera  in 
1649. 

Quarry  Lane,  as  we  learn  from  Mr, 
Odger's  report  contained  at  the  time 
of  his  inqaories  ten  houses  oeeapied  by 
135  individuals,  or  18*5  to  each  house; 
and  for  the  supply  of  these  people  then 
was  then  but  one  water  cook,  and  one 

Cp.  Stonehouse  Lane,  with  67 
les  and  885  inhabitants,  or  18*8  to 
each  house,  had  the  leet  water  supplied 
to  but  ten  ef  the  houses,  or  about  16 
per  cent  of  the  whole,  die  remaining 
houses  being  provided  with  this  neces- 
sary of  life  by  hand  carriage  from  the 
leet  whioh  passes  by  "  No  Place  Inn" 
for  the  service  of  the  Royal  Naval  Hos- 
pital, at  a  considerable  distance,  and  on 
the  summit  of  the  ridge;  while  Stoke 
Lane,  with  81  houses'  and  154  inhabi- 
tants, or  7*8  to  each,  is  wholly  de- 
pendent on  pumps  for  its  supply,  net 
one  house  having  the  benefit  of  the 
town  water,  and  only  eight  of  the  houses, 
or  18  per  cent  of  the  number,  being 
provided  with  pumps,  the  water  of  which 
is  mueh  contaminated  by  infiltration. 
And  in  these  three  localities  so  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  spread  of  mortality, 
we  find  77  deaths,  or  above  one-eleventh, 
of  the  whole  mortality  from  cholera, 
took  place.  •  But  if  such  was  the  amount 
of  the  mortality  in  this  ill-drained,  ill- 
watered,  and  most  impure  part  of  the 
town,  ought  we  not  to  expect  a  propor- 
tionate amount  in  other  places  similarly 
situated?  To  answer  this  question,  let 
us  look  to  the  mortality  and  condition 
of  Market  AHey.  '  • 
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Market  Alley  is  a  olose,  narrow,  ill- 
ventilated  passage,  leading  by  an  arch- 
way under  one  of  the  houses  m  Bedford 
Street  across  into  East  Street,  from 
which  a  doorway  gives  an  entrance  into 
,'the  south  side  of  the  market-place:  so 
that  at  either  extremity  it  is  out  off 
from  free  ventilation.  The  houses  which 
'form  this  alley  are  lofty,  and  inhabited 
by  the  poorer  classes,  of  whom,  as  the 
report  already  quoted  acquaints,  207,  or 
20*7  to  each,  occupy  the  ten  houses 
which  form  it:  of  these  ten  houses,  but 
three,  or  less  than  one-third,  are  pro- 
vided with  town  water;  and  not  one  of 
them  has  a  cistern  or  tank  to  retain  the 
water  for  the  alternate  days  on  which 
there  is  no  supply.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing this  density  of  population,  this  im- 
perfect ventilation,  and  this  defective 
supply  of  water,  we  find  the  mortality 
of  this  unhealthy  passage  confined  to  a 
solitary  death  from  cholera  on  the  29th 
of  September. 

In  Union  Street,  that  great  artery 
of  communication  between  Plymouth, 
8tonehouse,  and  Devonport,  which, 
though  little  elevated  above  high-water 
mark,  is  one  of  the  widest,  best  built, 
>and  best  ventilated  parts  of  the  town, 
where  all  the  houses  are  occupied  by 
persons  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
■and  well  supplied  with  the  town  water ; 
where  no  assignable  cause  for  epidemic 
diseases  presents  itself  to  the  eye ;  and 
where  no  impurity  from  infiltration  can 
have  tended  to  introduce  the  malady, — 
here  the  eariiest  case  of  cholera  ap- 
peared, and  here  the  two  first  deaths 
occurred  four  days  before  the  eruption 
in  Stonehouse  Lane  and  its  pestilential 
vicinity.  Had  the  disease  originated 
among  ourselves  from  the  causes  to 
which  it  was  commonly  ascribed  else 
where,  we  should  naturally  have  looked 
for  it  in  that  concentration  of  filth  and 
poverty,  rather  than  in  Union  Street, 
where  the  first  death  took  place  on  the 
4th,  and  the  second  on  the  ?th  of  Julv; 
and  two  which  remained  were  on  the 
8th  of  July  and  10th  of  September.  The 
two  first  of  the  thirty-seven  deaths  which 
took  place  in  Quarry  I>ane  did  not  hap- 
pen before  the  8th  of  July ;  and  the  five 
test  on  the  18th,  after  which  all  cases 
■were  taken  to  tho  hospital  as  they  arose. 
In  8tonehouse  Lane  the  first  three  out 
of  the  forty  fatal  cases  there  were  on  the 
9th  of  July,  five  days  after  its  appear- 
ance in  Union  Street,  two  occurred  on 


|  the  day  following;  and  from  one  to  two 
deaths  daily  for  the  next  nine,  after 
which  solitary  deaths  took  place  on  the 
24th  and  27th,  on  the  1st,  2nd,  7tb, 
14th,  18th,  17th,  and  21st  of  August; 
two  on  the  18th ;  and  the  four  last  on 
the  7th,  8th,  10th,  and  21st  of  Septem- 
ber. 

But  in  Higher  Street  the  outbreak 
was  almost  wholly  condensed  into  the 
third  week  of  the  third  month  of  the 
pestilence,  only  two  deaths  having  taken 
place  during  the  whole  of  July  and 
August,— namely,  on  the  25th  of  the 
former,  and  31st  of  the  latter ;  and  three 
death  8  out  of  the  forty-two  in  October, 
the  great  bulk  of  the  mortality  taking 
place  between  the  13th  and  the  24th, 
in  which  the  deaths  amounted  to  thirty- 
five,  of  which  number  as  many  as  nine 
were  on  the  10th,  six  the  day  following, 
and  eight  on  the  18th. 

Higher  Street  occupies  a  position  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  town  analogous 
to  that  of  Quarry  and  Stonehouse  Lanes 
on  the  western,  being  at  the  base  of  the 
hill  crowned  by  Gascoyne  Terrace,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  the  steep  as- 
cent of  G  asking  Street,  This  street, 
which  in  1846  contained  508  inhabi- 
tants, is  classed  by  Mr.  Odgers  among 
those  which  are  drained  (though,  he 
adds  in  a  parenthesis,  imperfectly),  in 
which  respect  it  is  far  better  off  than 
Stonehouse  Lane,  iu  which,  prior  to  the 
late  visitation  of  cholera,  not  a  trace  of 
drainage  was  to  be  found.  But  here  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  existence  of 
sewerage  in  the  one,  and  its  total  ab- 
sence in  the  other  case,  throws  a  shade 
of  suspicion  over  the  opinions  of  those 
who  ascribe  the  mortality  of  cholera 
exclusively  to  defective  sewerage. 

The  formidable  outbreak  of  cholera  in 
Higher  Street  on  14th  of  Sept.  has  been 
traced  to  a  woman  who  occupied  a  room 
by  herself  at  the  top  of  one  of  the  most 
densely  tenanted  houses  in  the  street, 
containing,  if  I  recollect  aright,  some- 
where about  00  individuals,  steeped  for 
the  most  part  in  the  deepest  poverty 
and  wretchedness.  This  lonely  and  un- 
fortunate individual  having  'been  at- 
tacked with  cholera  in  the  silent  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  perished  without  help 
in  the  solitude  of  her  room ;  and  it  was 
not  for  a  considerable  time  after  her 
decease  that  she  was  missed  by  her 
neighbours,  who  went  to  her  door  to 
learn  the  cause  of  her  non-appearance. 
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After  knocking  and  calling  without  ob- 
taining a  reply,  they  broke  open  the, 
door,  and  found,  as  they  suspected,  that 
she  was  not  only  dead,  but  considerably 
advanced  in  decomposition.  The  scent, 
which  diffused  itself  through  the  whole 
house  immediately  after  the  door  was 
burst  open,  I  understood  to  have 
been  intolerable,  and  to  have  resembled 
that  of  which  the  unfortunate  Mrs. 
lortescue  complained  on  meeting  the 
funeral  procession  in  Bilbury  Street; 
and  there  was  an  equal  correspondence 
in  the  results :  cholera  almost  instantly 
made  its  dreaded  appearance,  and  the 
mortality  was  only  exceeded  by  the 
panic.  Among' other  inmates  of  this  ill- 
Sited  dwelling  was  one  who  kept  a  dairy 
in  one  of  the  lower  apartments.  To 
the  milk  in  this  apartment,  if  report 
speak  true,  the  cholera  communicated  a 
portion  of  its  destructive  poison,  and 
thus  extended  its  ravages  to  other  and 
more  distant  localities,  where  this  con-, 
teminated  milk  was  consumed.  How 
far  this  statement  is*  fact,  or  how  far  it 
is  the  creature  of  imagination,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain :  and  as  the 
inquiry  is,  as  I  have  been  informed,  in 
the  hands  of  one  better  qualified  for  the 
task  than  myself,  I.  willingly  resign  it  to 
him,  m  the  hope  that  he  will  not  with- 
hold the  result  from  the  world. 

The  origin  of  cholera  in  the  malig- 
nant form  in  which  it  has  depopulated 
the  world  since  the  latter,  portion  of  the 
eighteenth  century  is  buried  in  the  pro- 
fonndest  depths'  of  obscurity,  since  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  any  authentic 
or  distinct  account  of  it  farther  back 
than  the  year  1781,  when  it  made  its 
appearance  among  the  British  troops, 
6000  in  number,  stationed  at  Gangam, 
about  lat  19°  20*  N.,  and  long.  84°  40 
E.,  on  the  coast  of  the  Circars,  535  NE. 
of  Madras,  where,  in  the  brief  space  of 
three  days,  it  consigned  to  the  hospital 
or  the  tomb  above  half  the  number.  In 
the  following  year  it  extended  to  Ma- 
dras, although  in  a  somewhat  mitigated 
form ;  and  after  a  delay  of  twelve  months 
more  reached  Hurdwar,  near  lat.  30° 
and  E.  long.  TO"  20',  where,  besides  in- 
vading both  the  civil  and  military  in- 
habitants, it  swept  off  no  fewer  than 
20,000  of  the  pilgrims  who  frequented 
that  holy  place.  'After  this  we  lose 
sight  of  it  till  1817,  a  period  of  four- 
and-thirty  years,  during  which  we  can 
hardly  suppose  it  to  have  been  dormant 
or  extinct,  although  its  ravages  might 


have  been  so  far  confined  within  the 
bounds  of  moderation  as  to  attract  little 
attention. 

In  the  "  Wanderings  of  a  Pilgrim" 
already  noticed,  the  talented  authoress 
gives  us  the  following  account  of  this- 
lrighful  scourge,  obtained  from  conver- 
sations with  her  physician  j— 

"Our, physician  has  just  quitted  us: 
we  had  a  conversation  on  this  dreadful 
malady  that  has  wrought  us  so  much 
misery;  he, says — '.Cholera  is  an  en- 
demic of  Ceylon ;  from  the  year  1613  to 
1817  I  never,  met  with  it  in  India  In 
1817  it  burst  put  in  a  mad-house  of. 
which  I  had  the  charge,  and  tlie  patients 
confined  there  .died  daily  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  after  the  first  seizure. 
The  horror  produced  amongst  the  un- 
fortunate insane  was  so  great,  .that  many, 
became  perfectly  sane, .  A  man  who  had 
attempted  to  destroy  himself  in  a  fit  of 
phrensy,  by.  cutting  bis  own  throat  and 
stabbing  himself,  became  perfectly  sane, 
and,  coming,  to,  me,,  in  treated  to  be 
allowed  to  leave  the  mad-bouse,  as  he 
was  sure  he1  should,  die  of  the  cholera 
It  was'  utterly  impossible  his  request 
could  be  granted  at  the  moment:  in  the 
course  of  the  week  he  fell  a  victim  to- 
the  malady.' 

"  Our  medical  man  added, '  The  causes 
of  cholera  are  unknown.  I  know  that 
the  disease  is  often  confined  to  a  space 
of  two  or  three  hundred  yards ;  for  in- 
stant deaths  occurred  daily  in  the  mad- 
house. In  the  jail,  which  contained 
five  hundred  prisoners,  and  was  not 
tliree  hundred  yards  distant,  not  a  case 
appeared.  .1  was  so.  well  convinced  of 
the  disease  being  confined  to  a  certain, 

rt,  that  I  applied  for  leave  to  remove 
the '  insane  to  a  spare'  room  in  the 
jail :  from  the  time,  of  their  entering  the 
jail,  not  one  man  died  of  cholera.  The 
environs,  as  well  as  the  interior  of  the 
mad-house,  were  quite  clear  and  pure ; 
ho  stagnant  water;  nothing  that  could 
generate  disease  in  any  shape. 

"  I  mentioned  that  it  was  supposed 
our  beloved  one  had  been  exposed  to 
the  baneful  influence  of  cholera  in  pass- 
ing through  Arcott,  where  it  was  known 
to  be.  '  Certainly  not :  it  would  not  lurk 
about  a  person  twenty-four  hours.  Until 
the  moment  she  was  seized,  she  was  in 
perfect  health.  I  once  saw  a  man,  pre- 
viously in  good  health,  seized  with  cho- 
lera :  he  was  sitting  in  a  chair,  talking  to- 
mes he  dropped;  his  nervous  power  was 
quite  prostrated:  he  was  perfectly 
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ejble  the  whole  time,  and  died  in  a  few 
hours.'  I  asked  if  his  sufferings  wen 
not  Tery  great  1  The  physician  replied, 
4 1  should  think  not,  from  the  extreme 
want  of  life  in  the  body.  The  effect  of 
the  illness  is  such,  that  the  vital  spark 
is  almost  extinguished  while  still  the 
hody  breathes.' 

"He  said,  'Ton  should  not  grieve  at 
the  speedy  termination  of  her  illness ; 
from  severe  cholera  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  recover.  Those  who  do  recover, 
generally  linger  on  for  twelve  or  four- 

£>n  days,  and  then  expire  in  a  melan- 
oly  state :  it  is  better  it  should  termi- 
nate at  once.' 

"  It  came  from  Ceylon,  and  broke  out 
with  dreadful  severity  in  1817,  espe- 
cially in  what  we  call  Bengal,  which  is 
one  hundred  mOes  around  the  presi- 
dency: since  which  it  has  raged  par- 
tially in  Calcutta  and  nil  the  lower  pro- 
vinces ;  also  in  the  higher ;  but  in  the 
central  provinces,  in  which  Allahabad 
is  situated,  it  is  very  rare,  only  one  case 
of  cholera  having  occurred  during  the 
last  two  years  at  this  station.  At  Ber- 
hampoor  it  is  dreadfully  prevalent:  the 
48th  regiment  quitted  this  a  short  time 

So  by  the  river,  and  lost  nine  men  at 
at  place.  No  diet,  no  care,  can  avail. 
Our  medical  man  said, '  I  can  compare 
it  to  nothing  but  a  flash  of  lightning  : 
its  effects  are  instantaneous ;  the  nerves 
from  the  first  moment  are  powerless, 
doB,  and  torpid.' 

"If  I  were  to  be  seized  with  it  to- 
morrow, I  should  only  strive  to  resign 
myself  quietly  to  my  fate,  feeling  that  to 
strive  against  the  malady  is  hopeless  : 
in  fever  you  have  hope;  in  cholera 
scarcely  a  shadow  of  it :  it  is  better  not 
indulged ;  but  the  disease  is  so  power- 
ful, it  dulls  the  senses — mercifully  dulls 
them"  (pp.  202  et  seq.,  vol.  i.) 

Great  as  the  destruction  of  human 
life  by  cholera,  the  amount  sinks  into 
insignificance  on  a  comparison  with  the 
wholesale  slaughter  of  which  we  have 
accounts  from  other  places,  in  Asia 
more  especially. 

It  was  not  till  1817,  as  is  stated  in  the 
passage  just  quoted,  that  cholera  de- 
veloped itself  fully  in  the  character  of  a 
wide- spreading  ami  irresistible  epidemic, 
mowing  down  nearly  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  some  localities,  setting  at  nought 
all  the  puny  efforts  of  man,  and  carrying 
dismay  into  the  boldest  hearts. 

Finding  in  this  year  an  appropriate 
boD  in  the  marshy  and  pestilential 


swamps  which,  under  the  name  of  S un- 
der!) unds,  constitute  the  feverish  Delta 
of  the  Ganges,  it  made  its  onslaught  on 
the  town  of  Jessore  and  its  sixty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  one-tenth  of  whom 
were,  in  the  space  of  a  very  few  weeks, 
erased  from  the  books  of  the  living.  In 
less  than  a  month  it  reached  Calcutta, 
at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  south- 
west of  Jessore,  where  two  hundred 
daily  victims  were  •insufficient  to  sate  its 
appetite  for  life. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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Two  of  our  men,  being  ashore  at  Porto 
Pray*,  Cape  de  Verds,  tasted  the  seeds  of 
the  Jatropha  carcas  (which  grows  in  great 
abundance  on  these  island*),  and  finding 
them  pleasant,  ate  of  them,  one  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  handful,  the  other  being  satiated 
with  three  or  four.  In  both  oases  vomit- 
ing and  purging  of  a  violent  character, 
came  on  in  the  course  of  an  hour ;  and  in 
the  instance  of  the  man  who  had  eaten  but 
a  small  quantity,  the  effect  only  extended 
thus  far.  In  the  other  case  more  alarming 
symptoms  rapidly  supervened.  The  mus- 
cles of  the  extremities  were  contracted  by 
violent  spasms ;  the  patient  was  affected 
with  dizziness  and  vertigo,  accompanied  by 
great  restlessness;  the  respiration  waa 
quick  and  panting ;  the  skin  became  cold ' 
and  moist,  and  the  pulse  small,  thready, 
and  intermittent  {  the  heart's  action  waa 
very  irregular,  and  so  weak  that  the  im- 
pulse against  the  walls  of  the  chest  could 
with  great  difficulty  be  perceived.  These 
effects  of  the  poison  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem continued  for  the  space  of  several 
hours.  The  seeds  eaten  were  ripe,  and  of 
the  kind  used  in  small  quantities  by  the 
inhabitants  as  an  active  purgative. 

The  treatment  consisted  in  the  free  use 
of  anodynes  and  stimulants,  after  the  con* 
tmuanoe  of  vomiting  and  purging  for  a 
time  rendered  it  probable  that  all  the  offen- 
sive matter  had  been  discharged  from  the 
intestinal  canal ;  together  with  the  appli- 
cation of  a  large  mustard  poultice  during 
the  state  of  depression.  About  five  hoars 
after  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  re- 
action eosurred;  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  patient  fell  asleep,  and  waked  the  neat 
morning  with  no  other  ill  effects  remaining 
than  a  slight  irritability  of  She  stomach 
and  considawbto  debility.— AmtHnmJmr- 
nal  e/J6d»»i  ScunciM  for  July,  1860. 
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BOMB  OF  THE  MORE  PRACTICAL 
POINTS  CONNECTED  WITH 
THE  TREATMENT  OP 
DEFORMITIES. 

By  Eswxxd  F.  Londjab, 

ftMlafint-flmrcon  to  the  Royal  Orthopcadic 
■sapttaL 

[Conunaed  from  p.  867.] 


On  the  Nature  and  Cmm*  of  Deformi- 
ties of  the  Htp-jouit,  considered  gene- 
rally. 

I  shall  next  proceed  to  consider  the 
deformities  that  are  met  with  about  the 
hip-joint;  and  they  admit  of  being 
divided  into  three  olaasea — viz.,  where 
they  arise  from  displacement  of  the 
head  of  the  femur  from  the  acetabulum, 
with  little  or  no  contraction;  those 
where  there  is  contraction  only,  without 
displacement ;  and,  finally,  where  there 
is  both  displacement  ana  contraction. 
The  latter  is  by  far  the  most  common. 
The  causes  may  also  vary,  of  which 
four  principal  ones  may  be  mentioned 
—1st  Inflammatory  diseases,  such  as 
simple  acute  inflammation,  rheumatic 
inflammation,  and  scrofulous  inflamma- 
tion, the  last  being  the  most  frequent 
2d.  Spasmodic  or  gradual  contraction  of 
the  muscles,  and  more  particularly  of 
the  flexors  of  the  hip,  depending  either 
upon  disease  of  the  spine,  upon  rheu- 
matism, or  upon  hysteria.  3d.  Injuries 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  joint,  or  to 
the  joint  itself,  may  cause  permanent' 
lameness,  and  alteration  in  the  natural 
relative  position  of  the  femur  with  the 
acetabulum.  4th  .  Congenital  deformities 
of  the  joint  may  exist,  where  the  femur 
is  dislocated  either  on  one  or  both  sides. 
■Another  cause  might  perhaps  be  men- 
tioned— viz.,  arachitio  condition  of  the 
hones  generally,  where  the  pelvis  be- 
comes distorted,  and  the  shape  and 
relative  position  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur  sod  trochanters  also,  are  altered 
to  an  extent  to-  produce  external  defor- 
mity with  regard  to  the  shape  of  the- 

Ct,  though  the  interior  may  be  per- 
and  natural  in  structure.  It  will 
be  best,  then,  to  eonader  the  subject 
»  arranged  in  the  foUewrng  table : — 


Varieties.  Qui. 

/"Disease  of.  the  joins, 
Displacement  of  J    with  more  or  lew  do- 
the  bone  with-  J     s traction  of  the  bones, 
oat    cootreo-  T  Mechanical  violence, 
tion.  !  Congenital  malfocsas- 

t    tion  of  the  joint. 

•traction  of  the  bows. 
.  Mechanical  violence. 
'Spaam    (temporary  or 
permanent)  from 
rheumatic  and  other 
inflammations, 
Diseaae  and  irritation  of 
the  spine  and 
marrow. 
JETysteria. 

LWormityinM-fRioketa. 
J™*  ^{Meeh^vieW 


the  bone  with' 
contraction. 


Contraction  of 
the  joint  with- 
out diaplaoe- 


Duplacement  of  As  Bone  without  dom- 
ination of  the  Joint. 

The  head  of  the  femur  may  be  dis- 
placed directly  upwards,  and  rest  upon 
the  ilium  immediately  above  and  very 
slightly  behind  the  margin  of  the  aceta- 
bulum, causing  a  shortening  of  the  whole 
limb,  without  any  other  alteration  of  its 
relative  position.  This  condition  of  the 
joint  is  evidenced  by  the  measurement 
of  the  limb,  as  well  as  by  feeling  the 
trochanter — and,  in  many  cases,  the 
head  of  the  femur — in  a  position  they 
ought  not  naturally  to  occupy.  These 
may  be  no  contraction  of  the  joint  far- 
wards  in  a  state  of  flexion,  nor  com- 
plete impediment  to  motion ;  for  there 
may  still  be  the  power  of  bringing  the 
knee  backwards  and  forwards  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  The  toe  is  pointed  down- 
wards, though  the  patient  can,  in  many 
cases,  bring  the  foot  nearly  fiat  upon 
the  ground  (of  course  by  bending  the 
body  to  this  side),  which  seldom  can  be 
done  when  the  displacement  is  attended 
with  contraction  of  the  hip  as  well ;  far 
the  knee  not  being  in  a  straight  lose 
with  the  body,  the  only  part  of  the  foot 
that  touches  the  ground  is  the  toes,  and 
this  also  at  the  expense  of  the  perpen- 
dicular bearing  of  the  body,  which  has 
to  be  thrown  over  to  this  side. 

In  the  cases  of  disease  of  the  joint, 
where  this  displacement  upwards  of  the 
femur  exists  without  contraction  for- 
wards, I  believe  it  will  generally  he 
found  that  the  destruction  of  the  cap- 
sule of  the  joint  has  taken  place  wioV 
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Out  much  pain  or  constitutional  distur- 
bance to  the  patient,  and  in  most  cases 
very  rapidly; "  so  .that  ap  lengthened 
confinement  to  bed  (if  .auy)  has  been 
required,  and,  'from  the  absence  of  pain, 
the  joint  has  not  been  placed  in  the 
flexed  position,  to  take  off  the  strain  or 
pressure  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
joint  which  no  doubt  exists  in  the  acute, 
cases  where  the  inflammation  is  very 
active.   The  head  of  the  femur,  as  well 
as  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum,  may 
also  become  more  rapidly  absorbed  in 
.some  cases  than  in  others,  and  so  allow 
of  the  more  easy  displacement  of  the 
bone  upwards  than  when  the  head  of 
the  bone  is  dislocated  without  being 
.much  altered  in  form,  which  then 
'pauses  it  to  be  thrown  more  backwards. 
J  and  the  knee  forwards,  and  so  cause 
contraction  of  the  muscles  in  this  direc* 
'I  tion.   These  cases,,  however,  are  of  the 
'rarest  kind,  the  majority  being  accom- 
panied with  great  pain  and  contraction 
,  of  the  hip  forwards,  and  requiring  the 
patient  to  remain  in  bed  for  a  longer  or 
-shorter  period.' according  to  the  severity 
.of  the  symptoms.  . 
.    Where  mechanical  violence  is  the 
.'cause  of  the  displacement,  as  in  some 
'severe  lands  of  injuries,  one  of  two 
things  must  occur:  either  the  bone 
'must  be  dislocated,  or  the  neck  of  the 
.  femur  must  be  fractured,  or  the  greater 
,  trochanter  be.  split  very  high,  up.  In  the 
flatter  cases— .viz.,  fractures-^-it  is  not  at 
'all  uncommon  to  find  the  limb  much 
'  shortened  from  the.  femur  being  drawn 
.upwards*  without  any  contraction  for* 
,  yards^-in  fact,  in  hv  far.  the. majority  of 
''icases  'of  .fractures  through' the  neck: of 
]  the  bone'  (his  is  the  position  the  limb 
'.Usually  tales.  In  the  former,  however, 
't'— »vix.,  in  dislocation  of  the  femur  up- 
wards—it is  unusual  to  find  the  limb 
.  to  keep  its  straight  position,  it  gene- 
rally being  flexed  and  inclined  to  the 
1 'opposite  (Jam  of  course  only  speaking 
.  oi  dislocations  upwards  or  backwards, 
"or  both).   The  cases  in  which  it  does 
occur  are  very  rare,  and  are  always,  so 
far  as  my  own  experience  has  gone,  in 
children  about  or  under  the  age  of 
puberty.   The  reason  of  its  being  rare 
is,  that  dislocation  of  the  femur  at  this 
age  is  extremely  rare ;  force,  if  applied 
to  the  bone,  generally  producing  frac- 
ture in  some  part  of  its  length,  and  so 
arresting  the  violence  before  it  can  tell 
upon  the  joint   When  it  does  occur, 


tiie  •absence  of  any  contraction  in  the 
direction  of  flexion  is  to  be  explained 
by  the  smajlneas  of  the  head  of  the 
femur  at  tins'  age,  as  well  as  by  tike 
flatness  of  the  ilium  and  margin  of  the 
acetabulum,  which  allows  of  the  bone 
Testing  directly  upwards  instead  of 
hero*  tilted  upwards  and  then  back- 
wards. There  is  generally  leas  impedi- 
ment to  the  motion  of  the  bone  in  these 
eases  than  might  be  expected,  for  there 
still  remains  the  power  of  flexing  the 
thigh  forwards;  and,  after  a  time,  the 
patient 'can  bear  fate  weight  upon  the 
limb — of  course  walking  lamely,  from 
the  shortening  there  exist*. 

I-  onee  saw-  a  case  where  there  was 
shortening  of  the  limb  without  contrac- 
tion in  the  direction  ■  of  'flexion,  in  the 
adult,  After  an  injury,  which  is  interest- 
fog  on  account  bf  its  extreme  rarity. 
-I  have  described  it  elsewhere.* 
'  A  man  received  a  severe  blow  from  a 
fall,  which  told  5n  a  direction  on  the 
femur*  to  produce  dislocation  of  the  head 
of  the  bone.  The  patient  was  admitted 
into' tire  Middlesex  Hospital,  with  seme 
though  not  all  'the-  wyyuptoms  of  dialooa- 
tion  upwards  in  the  direction  of  the 
iKum.  The  limb  ' was  shortened,  and 
the  trochanter  <  was  by  measurement  at 
a  higher  level  than' natural,  and  the 
head  of  the  'bone' ooold  also- be  felt, 
which  of  course  at  onoe  indicated  dis- 
placement: The  position'  of  the  knee 
and  foot,  however;  were  natural,'  being 
neither  inverted  '  nor  everted,  com- 
bined with  which 'there  was  power 'to 
flex  the  thigh  forwards : almost  to  the 
natural  extent 1  The  Hnfb  ootid  not  be 
elongated' by  extension,  nor  any- cre- 
pitus be  produced.  The  man  died  of 
other  injuries  received  at  the  same  time, 
one  of  which  was  fracture  through  the 
sacrum.  On  makmg  the  postmortem, 
there  was  found  to  be  fracture  of  the 
upper  and  posterior  margin  of  the  ace- 
tabulum, which  was  levelled  off  to  the 
iflum;  and  upon  this  fractured  surface 
the  head  of  the  bone  rested-! 

There  are  other  cases  also  of  displace- 
ment of  the  head  of  the  femur  by  vio- 
lence, as  in  fractures  directly  through 
the  acetabulum,  where  it  is  driven  into 
the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.1  These  are 
rare. 


*  TreatiM  cm  Fractures,  p.  367. 

t  The  preparation  Is  ia  the  Middlesex  Hot. 

Ital  Mnseam. 
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Thi&  is  the  nx»t  complete  form  of 
displacement  without  contraction  -of  the  ! 
lap-joint  that  exists.  It  ronsiste^ia1 
complete  dislocation  ef  tfco  held  of  tbe 
hane  upwasds  on  to  the  dorsum  ef  the 
ikam,  the  patient  basing  the  power  ef] 
bonding  the  joint,  if  so  itmey  be  oallad,! 
•at  pleasure,  feeing  able  io  bear  - the- 
weight  upon  it,  and,  if  of  an  age  to  do 
e»,  to  walk  eke.  .There  is  ef  cdureei 
lameness  and  awkwardness  iik  his  gait, 
consisting  *rf  a  hobbling,  ¥  waddling" 
motion,  from  side  to  aide.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  these  cases  is,  the  loose  way 
in  whidh  the  headief  Ibe  femur  appears 
to  be  connected  with  the  pelvis,  and 
that  the  .patient. should] still  have  so 
much  power  over  the  limb,  and  be.  able 
to  bear  the  weight  of  his  body  upon.  At. 
It  will  be  feand  on  examination  that  tbe 
bene  can  beeasily  drawn  down,  til)  the 
bead  of  it  vests  in  tbe  place  where  the 
acetabulum  ought  to  be,  and  then  is 
either  -drawn  book  again  to  its  abnormal 
r  petition  by  the  action  of  (He  muscles, 
or -can  be  easily  pushed  there  with  but 
a  very  -slight,  ferce. 
I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
.esctingaeass  of  this  nature  to  ascer- 
-  tain  with  certainty  the  precise  condition 
,  of  the  joint.  All  the  symptoms,  how- 
ever,  lead  to  the  supposition,  that  from 
some  cause  in  utero  the  ligaments 
proper  to  connect  the  bead  of  the  bono 
with  the  pelvis  are  never  farmed,  or  else 
that  they  are  so  long  as  to  allow  of  the 
degree  ot  displacement  that  is  found  to 
exist  The  bones  themselves  may  also 
take  some  shore  in  the  deformity,  either 
by  the  bead  of  the  femur  not  being 
properly  developed,  or  by  the  absence 
of  the  acetabulum.  The  acetabulum 
at  the  time  of  birth,  however,  is  always 
very  shallow,  and  not  sufficient  to  pre 
vent  displacement  more  frequently  than 
is  found  to  occur  were  it  a  cause  of  the 
displacement  Dupuytrea  mentions 
having  had  the  opportunity  of  dissect- 
ing but  few  cases.*  The  appearances 
observed  in  one  I  shall  here  give;  they 
will  be  found  to  explain  the  cause 
of  the  difficulty,  if  not  impossi- 
bility, of  doing  mueh  in  the  way  of 
treatment  in  these  cases : — The  subject 
was  a  man  of  75  years  of  age,  who 
died  of  the  effects  of  a  long-standing 
stricture  of  tbe  urethra,  having  been 


•  Leyoni  Onto,  L  tiL  p.«J5. 


born  with  congenital  dislocation  of  bot^ 
thigh-bones.  The  following  is  the  ac- 
count of  the  condition  of  the  ligaments  - 
and  bojicts  whieV.  n^turaUy  form  the 
'hip-joint  On  yie  left  side,  tbe  old 
cawjr  '(tneiaeeUba^i^V  was  xjot  more 
than  an'  inch,  wide  lit'  its  greatest  dia- 
Wter'j/it  ^as'  very'slfatfow,  rough,  and 
fined  wM  a  fatty  substance — yellow, 
of  {he  consistence  of  oil,  and  almost  of 
an  oval  "form.  The  external  iliac  fossa 
had  In  front  of  the  's&atlc  notch  a  wicte 
shallow  depression,' covered  or  lined 
with  a' thick  periosteum,' 'having  almost 
'the  appearance  of  ari  arHeular  cartilage': 
tli  js' place'  Was  contiguous  to  the  head  of 
the  femur.  The"  head  was  diminished 
in  volume,  a  lVttle  flattened,  unequa^, 
without  afry  "trace  of  tbe'  insertion  of 
the1  ihterriafligamentV'  was  covered  wi$h 
an  articular  cartilage,  "but  thinner  ihan 
in  the  natural  state.  The  articular 
fibrouB'  capsule  formed  a,  true  sac,'  the 
points  of  insertion  of  which  were  the 
superior  and  inferior  edges  of  the  oM  - 
cavity.  This  sac  filled  the  place  of  a 
bony  caVity  on  this  side,  and  by  lis 
length  allowed  the  ascent  of  the  bead 
of  the  femur  into  the  depression,  just  • 
spoken  of,  the  space  through  which  iC  • 
could  move  being  about  three  inches'.  - 
The  thickness  of  this  sac  was  very  con* 
siderable,  its  density  almost  cartilag> 
nous 

"  On  the  right  side  the  old  cavity  was  - 
a  little  larger:  the  interior  had  tbe* 
same  appearance  as  the  other.  The1 
external  iliac  fossa,  instead  of  offering;  . 
as  on  the  opposite  side,  a  simple  de- 
pression, presented  in  front  of  the  great 
sciatic  foramen,  towards  the  edge  of  the  - 
space  comprised  between  the  anterior 
inferior  and   anterior  superior  iliac  • 
spines,  a  wide  and  deep  cavity  with 
bony  margin,  rough,  and  unequal.  The  • 
head,  more  voluminous  than  that  of  the  - 
opposite  side,  had  kept  its  form  better; . 
it  was,  like  tbe  other,  covered  with  an 
imperfect  articular  cartilage,  and  the  - 
interior  of  these  articulations  was  lined 
with  a  synovial  membrane:   The  cap*  - 
e alar  ligament  was  not  so  thick  as  on 
the  left  side,  although  its  extent  was  • 
not  confined  to  the  margin  of  the  anor— 
mal  cavity.   But  on  this  side  the  head . 
of  the  femur  lodged  against  the  bony 
edge,   found  there   a   solid  "point; 
d'appui;"  while  on  the  left  tbe  great 
strength  of  the  fibrous  sac  supported 
alone  the  ascent  of  the  limb  by  its 
resistance  to  the  weight  of  the  body." 
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I  kvc  quoted  thus  much  ,of  Dupuyr 
jfcans  paper,  as ,  the  points  detailed  will 
tmfiaia  the  cause  of  the  external- ap- 
jwranoon  met  with  in  these  cases,  as 
avail  as  the  awkwardness  in  the  gait, 
«nd  the  difficulty  in  supporting  the 
.weight  of  the  body.  There  is  a  peon- 
nasty  in  these  oases  when  the  patients 
amve  at  an  age  to  walk  and  run — \iz., 
that  they  do  the  latter  with  leaa  diffi- 
culty than  the  former ;  they  are  able  to 
ran  without  the  sane  appearance  of 
awkwardness  and  lameness,  the  expla- 
nation of  which,  as  given  by  Dupuytren, 
ia  no  doubt  the  correct  one.  He  aays : 
"  It  might,  seem  angular  at  first  sight 
that  running  sad  jumping  are  performed 
with  leas  difficulty  than  merely  walking. 
It  is  nevertheless  so:  in  this  kind  of 
locomotion  the  energy  of  the  muscular 
contraction,  and  the  rapidity  of  trans- 
port of  the  weight  of  the  body  from  one 
member  to  the  other,  renders  almost 
insensible  the  effects  of  the  want  of  an 
acetabulum,  and  of  the  fixedness  of  the 
head  of  the  femur.* 

"  The  immediate  cause  of  the  displace- 
ment of  the  head  of  the  femur  in  these 
oases  of  congenital  dislocation  is  not  so 
easily  explained.  The  following  ques- 
tions have  been  asked: — Has  there  been 
any  disease  in  the  fetus  while  in  the 
mother's  womb, and  cured  before  birth? 
Could  it  have  been  the  result  of  an 
effort,  or  of  violence,  which  made  the 
head  of  the  femur  move  from  the  ace- 
tabulum, and  this  latter  part  have  been 
obliterated  without  disease,  or  only 
because  it  remained  without  employ- 
ment, and  consequently  useless  ?  Could 
nature  have  forgotten  to  shape  a  cavity 
for  the  head  of  the  femur  or  this. cavity, 
which  results  by  the  joining  and  union 
cl  the  three  pieces  of  which  the  ilia  are 
composed?  Could  it  be  imperfect,  owing 
to  any  obstacle  in  the  formation  of  the 
bone,  as  supposed  by  M.  Breschet?"f 

My  own  impression  is  that  there  is 
no  occasion  to  find  causes  to  explain 
the  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  cone 
in  these  cases,  if  the  fact  be  that  there 
has  been  none,  which  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  case;  believing  that  the  hip- 
joint  has  never  been  perfected,  and  con- 
sequently that  the  head  of  the  femur 
has  not  been  in  ooutact  with  the  aceta- 
bulum from  the  very  commencement  of 
the  development  of  the  foetus.   I  look 


*  Lecona  Orales,  t.  ill.  p.  m 
t  hoc.  cit 


upon  it  as  an  original  arrest  of  deve- 
lopment in  die  hip-joint,  the  ligaments 
never  having  been  properly  joined  to  keep 
the  bone  in  the  joint,  or  else  that  the  bone 
itself  is  never,  from  some  canoe  or 
other,  placed  in  its  proper  position  to 
be  opposite  to  the  acetabulum,  and  that 
the  hgaraente  consequently  accommo- 
date themselves  to  tins  altered  position, 
and  never  gain  the  power  of  fixing  the 
bone  in  its  natural  pkoe :  were  it  owing 
to  any  position  or  movement  of  the 
child  "in  utero"  we  no  doubt  should 
meet  with  it  more  frequently.  The  fol- 
lowing circumstance  also  favours  the 
supposition  of  some  original  defect  in 
the  development  of  the  joint  being  the 
cause  of  the  want  of  the  proper  appo- 
sition in  the  bones — viz.,  that  it  runs 
in  families : — Dupnytren  relates  the  fol- 
lowing case  of  the  relations  of  a  female 
whom  he  had  the  opportunity  of  see- 
ing:— "  Two  of  her  aunts,  on  the  ma- 
ternal side,  who  died  at. 70  years,  had 
been  affected  with  lameness  from  ear* 
best  hfe.  They  said  besides  that  they 
had  always  limped.  They  had  high 
and  large  hips,  very  projecting,  and  they 
walked  with  their  elbows  out  behind, 
hobbling  like  ducks.  The  father  of 
Margaret  had  a  sister  deformed  from 
birth  on  the  right  aide,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  80  years.  Another  sister,  well 
formed,  gave  birth  to  a  girl  who  had  a 
shortening  of  the  right  limb  " 

The  peculiar  feature  in  these  cases 
of  congenital  dislocation  is  the  facility 
with  which  the  limb  can  be  elongated 
by  placing  the  patient  on  his  back,  and 
then  making  extension  upon  it,  or  can 
be  moved  upwards  and  downwards 
without  any  apparent  resistance  being 
offered :  the  muscles  draw  the  bone  up- 
wards again  when  the  extension  is  dis- 
continued, though  they  oppose  little  or 
no  resistance  to  its  being  brought  down- 
wards. In  many  cases,  as  might  be 
expected,  when  the  patient  lies  down, 
the  bone  approaches  nearer  to  the  ace- 
tabulum without  any  extension  being 
made,  owing  merely  to  the  weight  of 
the  body  being  removed,  which  pushed 
the  pelvis  past  the  head  of  the  bone 
when  in  the  erect  position. 

The  second  variety  qf  deformity  of  the 
kip-joint— Displacement  qf  the  bone 
with  contraction. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  common  de- 
formity met  with  about  the  hip,  and  in 
fact  ranks  amongst  the  most  frequent 
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of  any  of  ihifmmHj  met  with  in 
thie  or  aaj  other  put  of  the  body  gene- 
rally. 80  common  is  it,  that  not  only 
do  those  connected  with  institutions  ap- 
ptnmriated  to  these  eases  set  great  mm- 
here  of  them,  bwt  genets!  hospitals  are 
seldom  without  them.  They  are,  an 
fortunately,  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
reset  unsutmfaotovy  ehue  of  oases  in 
their  results. 

The  displacement  of  the  thigh-bone 
in  these  cases  of  which  I  am  new  speak- 
rag  is  always  consecutive,  following 
seme  local  inftamraatnry  or  general 
ooaatitetiooai  disease,  the  progress  of 
which,  if  not  arrested,  terminates  in 
the  destruction  of  the  ligaments  of  the 
joins,  and  often  of  the  substance  of  the 
bones  themselves. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  at  amy 
length  into  the  description  of  the  na- 
ture and  synmtnms  of  disease  of  the 
bin,  hat  to  eonfine  myself  to  the  after 
effects,  which  are  generally  those  I  am 
now  speaking  of— via.  contraction  of 
the  hip  forwards,  in  a  mate  of  flexion 
varying  from  the  slightest  to  the  ex 
tremest  degree,  when  the  knee  is  brought 
to  a  light  angle  with  the  body,— eddue- 
skm  of  the  limb  with  rotation  inwards 
oanshmj  the  knee  to  overhang  the  oppo- 
site thigh.  There  is  very  often  rotation 
outwards  when  the  disease  has  been 
extensive,  and  when  the  head  of  the 
hone  much  destroy ed,  or  when  a  false 
acetabulum  of  some  depth  has  been 
farmed.  Anchylosis  is  also  not  unfre- 
qaendy  met  with,  when  the  head  of  the 
femur  becomes  firmly  united  to  the 


Theeaueeof  the  displacement  of  the 
in  these  oases  of  inflammatory  or 
strumous  diseases  of  the  hip-joint  ie 
easily  explained  by  the  action  of  the 
many  powerful  reuecles  inserted  into 
the  different  parts  of  the  femur,  the 
tendency  of  some  of  which  will  be  to 
draw  the  thigh-bone  upwards  so  soon 
as  the  disease  has  destroyed  the  liga- 
ments, and  thereby  removed  all  oppo- 
sition to  their  action.  The  position  of 
flexion  is  explained  by  the  powerful  mus- 
cles inserted  into  the  trochanter  minor : 
the  patient  drawing  the  limb  upwards 
to  relieve  himself  of  a  degree  of  pain  by 
relaxing  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
capsular  ligament,  the  limb  becomes 
placed  in  this  position  at  an  early  stage 
of  the  disease,  some  time  before  the  dis- 
location is  produced  by  the  other  mus- 
cles drawing  the  bone  upwards.  The 
amount  of  displacement  backwards  and 


upwards  varies,  and  depends  in  a  great 
extent  upon  the  amount  of  destruction 
done  to  the  ligaments  and  to  the  bonce, 
as  well  as  to  the  musolee.  There  is 
generally  more  displacement  upwards 
than  backwards  in  these  cases  of  con- 
secutive dislocation  from  disease :  it  is 
rare  to  find  the  head  of  the  femur  in 
the  isohkuic  notch.  The  shortening 
of  the  whole  limb,  of  course,  depends 
upon  the  degree  of  retraction  and 
flexion;  and  upon  the  latter  also  de- 
pends the  extent  to  which  the  too  is 
pointed;  for  when  the  knee  can  he 
brought  nearly,  if  not  quite,  in  a  straight 
position  with  the  body,  the  foot  can  be 
generally  placed  flat  upon  any  artificial 
elevation  to  compensate  for  the  shorten- 
ing,—oueh  as  a  high  boot  or  other  sub- 
stance: but  when  the  knee  hangs  for- 
ward, this  cannot  be  done. 

Displacement  of  the  Thigh-bone  with 
Contraction  forwards,  from  lUeehmd- 
cei  Violence. 

There  are  only  two  classes  of  cases 
to  be  considered  under  this  head — 
viz.,  dislocations  and  fractures — in  nei- 
ther of  which  can  much  be  done  with- 
out the  deformity  be  removed  at  an 
early  period  after  the  injury;  in  the 
farmer  case,  before  the  bone  has  formed 
a  new  socket  for  itself,  and  has  accom- 
modated itself  to  its  new  position ;  in 
the  latter,  before  the  fractured  surfaces 
have  united  so  as  to  lock  the  portions 
of  bone  permanently  in  their  new  posi- 
tion if  the  fracture  be  of  a  kind  to 
admit  of  bony  union  taking  place. 

The  deformity  from  dislocation  up- 
wards and  backwards  is  suoh  as  might 
be  expected  when  the  position  of  the 
bone  is  considered :  the  whole  limb  ja 
shortened ;  the  leg  is  turned  in  wtarda-; 
and  the  knee  inclined  over  the  opposite 
thigh ;  the  trochanter  and  head  of  the 
bone  are  felt  in  the  position  into  which 
they  have  been  forced  by  the  vio- 
lence that  produced  the  injury,  which 
is  generally  more  posterior  and  at  a 
lower  level  than  in  the  dislocation  con- 
secutive to  disease  of  the  joint.  The  two 
principal  deformities  produced  by  frac- 
tures are,  the  one  when  the  neck  of  the 
bone  is  split  through  within  the  capsule, 
when,  I  believe,  unionnevertakes place;* 


*  None  of  the  coca  that  I  hare  mpielf  aeen  or 
beard  of  of  fractnre  of  the  cervix  ttmorU  eom. 
ptetel*  within  the  capaue,  tbecapnrfe  itaetf  being- 
aaid  to  be  uninjured,  have  the  auppoaed  bony 
unions  been  aatiaf.ctory  to  me  that  and;  was  the 
I  hare  di^o-edthto  .ubject  fully  U  my 
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.  the  other,  whoe.  the  trochanters  ,  are! 
split  in  one  or ,  more  directions,  pro- 
ducing the  wedge-like  fracture  of  .  the 
upper  end  of  the .  ttogh-bone.  In  the 
former  case  there  is  seldom , or  never  con* 
traction  in  the  direction  of  flexion,  the 
principal  deformity,  being  increased 
width  on  the  injured  side,  with  .retmc-. 
tion  upwards  of  the  trochanter,  aud 
generally  strong  everaion  of  the  foot: 
the  limb  is,  of  course,  shortened.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  existence  or  not  of 
contraction  of  the  joint  in  a  state  of 
flexion  depends  upon  two  causes — either 
the  position  in  which  .the  fractured  por- 
tions of  the  bone  are  locked  at  the  time 
of  the  injury,  and  from  which  they  can* 
not  be  or  axe  not- afterwards  moved,  or 
else  by  the  land  of.  treatment  that  is 
adopted.  The  point  I  refer  to  in  the 
treatment  is  where  these  wedge-like 
fractures  are  placed  on  the  inclined 
plane  instead  of  ia  the  long  splint. 
The  shaft  of  bone  then  follows  the  knee, 
and  becomes  flexed  forwards,  while  the 
bead  and  neck  of  the  bone  and  portion 
of  the  trochanter  connected  with  them 
remain  in  the  straight  position,  not 
moving  with  the  shaft;  union  (hen 
takes  place ;  and  when  the ,  patient 
comes  to  stand  upon  the  limb,  he  finds 
he  cannot  bring  the  knee  down  beyond 
the  angle  at  which  it  was  placed  during 
the  treatment  I  have  given  a  woodcut 
to  illustrate  this  point  more  clearly,  as  I 
am  convinced  it  is  overlooked  by  those 
who  advocate  the  inclined  plane  for  the 
treatment  of  fractures  of  tbe  femur  when 
situated  abort  the  trochanter  minor. 


In  these  wedge-like  fractures  through 
the  trochanter  there  is  almost  always  a 
mass  of  thickening  felt  in  the  situation 
of  the  injury,  caused  by  the  portions  of 
bone  being  so  displaced  as  to  greatly 
increase  the  width  of  this  part  of  the 
bone,  and  producing  '  a  consequent 
shortening  of  the  limb  as  well.  \  There 
is  no  rule  as  to  the,  direction  in  which 
the  foot  may  turn  id  these  cases.  It 
will  depend  upon  the  peculiar  direction 


u^  which  the  shaft  of  the  bone  is  locked/ 
whether  it  be  in  a  state  of  inversion  or 

e  version. 

O/Contracth*  of  the  Hipjemt  wittom* 
■  Displacement. 

.The  hip-joint  may  become  contracted' 
from  different  forbis  of  raflammatorjr 
'  disease  without  the  capsule  being  de- 
stroyed, and  where  the  muscles  become 
so  much  accommodated  to  their  new 
position  from  the  length  of  time  ia 
,  which  they  have  been  so  placed,  that1 
when  the  inflammation  has  snbsided*- 
there  is  great  difficulty,  if  not' impos- 
sibility, to  overcome  the  opposition  they' 
create  to  bring  the  limb  into  its  natural 
position  again.   The  joint  itself  may 
become  altered  in  structure  either  in-'* 
ternally,  by  deposits,  or  even  by  anchy- ' 
losis  occurring,  or  by  extensive  thicken-' 
ing  of  the  ligaments  and  surrounding' 
textures,  so  as  to  keep  it  in  the  position : 
of  flexion  into  which  it  has  been  placed  • 
during  the  existence  of  the  disease*.  - 
Rheumatic  and  scrofulous  rnflamma-1 
tions  may  produce  these  alterations  ill 
the  joint,  and  leave  it  in  a  condition  of 
permanent '  or  temporary  contraction 1 
according  to  th  e  severity  with  which  they" 
have  attacked  the  joint    Inflammation  - 
and  irritation  of  remote  parts  may  cause- ' 
contraction  of  the  hip-joint,  examples' 
of  which  are  seen  in  diseases  of  the 
bones  of  the  spine,  producing  either  psoas 
abscess  or  irritation  in  the  spinal  mar- 
row, or  both :  in  the  former  cases  tho- 
rn atter  runs  a  course  which  locally  in- - 
terferes  with  the  action  of  the  flexor  mus- 
cles— viz..  the  psoas  and  iliac  muscles  r 
in  the  latter  the  irritation  may  exist 
either  directly  upon  some  of  the  nerves- 
supplying  these  muscles,  or  indirectly 
through  the  spinal  marrow  as,  to  pro- 
duce a  degree  of  contraction  in  them 
that  may  either  take  the  form  of  mere 
spasm  or  assume  the  condition  of  per- 
manent contraction. 

Obscure  causes  may  exist  in  the 
spine,  producing  paralysis  of  the  muscles 
of  the  lower  extremities  generally,  from 
which  the  patient  partially  recovers, 
and  remains  in  a  condition  in  which  the 
flexors  are  more  contracted  than  the 
extensors,  producing  contraction  of  the 
hip-joint  at  the  same  time  that  there 
may  be  also  an  increased  degree  of  ad- 
duction of  the  limb  by  the  adductor 
muscles  being  similarly  affected  to  the 
flexors.  Anunnatarai  degree  of  spasm  • 
may  also  take  place  without  any  appa- 
rent cause  existing,  or  any  previous 
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vsis  having  occurred  as  just  re- 
4^.oJto;  but  the  muscles  may  become 
so  much  contracted  as  to  keep  the  two 
limbs  in  a  state  of  permanent  flexion 
and  adduction ;  and  moet- frequently  in 
these  cases  it  will  be  found  that  both 
the  legs  are  affected  at  the  same  time, 
and  combined  very  often  with  contraction 
of  the  muscles  of  the  knees  and  feet  as 
well,  producing  partial  flexion  of  the 
former,  an/1  tanpes  equinus  of  the  latter, 
or  equino  varus.  The  deformities  in 
these  cases  are  dependent  upon  the 
muscles  and  nerves,  the  joints  them- 
selves being  perfectly  healthy.  The 
•primary  cause  of  many  of  these  con- 
tractions depending  upon  the  so-called 
irritation  of  the  nerves  is  very  obscure, 
there  being  no  symptoms,  either  local 
or  general,  existing  in  many  cases  which 
elucidate  the  nature  of  the  malady  in 
the  smallest  degree.  -All  we  can  do  is 
to  combat  the  effects  with  as  much 
success  as  possible,  which,  after  all, 
amounts  only  to  an  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  patient  far  distant  from 
an,  approach  to  a  cure.  . 

,  Another  cause  ia  found,  in  the  so- 
called  hysterical  condition  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  for  the  contraction  of  the 
hjprjoint.  It  is  sometimes  met  with 
in.  young  women,  when  the  flexors  of  the 
whole  extremity  become  spasmodically 
affected,  in  many  cases,  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent,  the  thigh  being  brought 
upwards  against  the  abdomen,-  and  the 
l?g.  backwards  against,  the  thigh,  till  the 
great,  toe  touches  the  buttock.  At  other 
times  the  knee  may  be  affected  only, 
without  the  hip,  the  heel  being  brought 
backwards  upon  the  thigh,  the  thigh 
itself  retaining  its  na^ral  position. 
It,  ,niore  frequently  happens,  however, 
that  all  the  joints  are  similarly  affected, 
ik  the  hip,  knee,  ankle,  and  toes,  most 
otthe  muscles  affected  being  tbe  flexors.* 
.-The  last  oauae  I  have  to  refer  to  of 
contraction  of  the  hip-joint  without  dis- 
placement exists  in  the  congenital  form 
of  the  deformity.  X  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  more  than  one  case,  and 
this  was  under  the  care  of  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Tamplin,  a  drawing  of  which  he 


Sere  to  one  point,  amongst  others,  in  the 
ia  system  yet  to  be  elucidated— Why  the 
of  the  flexor  muscles  seems  so  generally 


*  There  to  one 

nervous  eyatem  y    -- 

action  of  the  flexor  muscles  teems  so  (generally 
to  predominate  over  tbe  extensor*,  whether  it  be 
in  caaes  of  spasm  or  paralysis.  In  the  former  the 
Joints  are  afwaye  brought  into  a  state  of  flexion ; 
In  the  latter  the  extensors  arerenerally  paralysed, 
while  the  flexors  reaoain  with  the  power  of  con- 
traction. 


gives  in  his  work  on  deformities,  with 
the  foflo  wing  description:--'' The  thighs-  . 
being  flexed  npon  the  pelvis,  the  knee* 
extended,  arid  the  feet  thus  contracted,' 
were  kept  constantly  lying  on  the  abdo- 
men, chest,  and  face  of  the  little  pa- 
tient;  and  when  the  leg  or  legs  were 
forcibly  drawn  down,  they  returned 
with  an  elastic  impulse  to  their  con- 
tracted position."  The  cause  he  gives, 
no  doubt,  is  the  correct  one — viz.  posi- 
tion "in  utero."  The  child  was  born 
with  the  breech  presentation,  and  had 
evidently,  during  its  uterine  existence, 
possessed  very  tittle,  if  any,  power  of 
moving  the  lower  extremities  out  of 
the  position  in  which  they  presented 
themselves,  and  which  position  would 
certainly  adapt  it  to  the  smallest  pos- 
sible space  it  was  capable  of  being 
placed  in.  There  was  no  malformation 
or  any  evidence  of  disease  existing  or 
having  existed  in  the  nervous  system.". 
'  The  rachitic  deformities  of  the  hip- 
joint  are  more  apparent  than  real ;  for 
the  alteration  that  takes  place  is  in  the 
shape  of  the  bones  external  to  the 
joint,  and  not  in  the  joint  itself :  the 
hips  are  widened,  and  the  trochanters 
thicker  and  larger  than  natural,  owing 
to  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  being 
more  horizontal,  the  trochanters  them- 
selves being  larger  and  thicker  than 
they  ought  to  be.  Distortion  of  the; 
pelvic  bones  also  will  alter  the  shape 
and  width  of  the  hips  without  the  joints' 
themselves  being  at  all  affected  inter- 
nally. 

Hating  made  these  general  remarks 
upon  the  nature  and  causes  of  deformi- 
ties about  the  hip-joint,  I  shall  proceed 
in  my  next  paper  to  consider  their  treat- 
ment • '  \ 
[To  be  continne4.1       -    '  V 

WHY  DOBS  QUACKBKy  TLOtTBIBH  P 

«'Pbbs058,  in  this  strange  world,  fre- 
quently have  more  power  than  either  truth 
or  fact ;  and  consequently,  the  legitimate 
instrumentality  of  a  physician  is  often  er 
interrupted  by  the  unwise  and  unjust  in- 
termeddling of  others,  than  by  any  other 
agencies."  This  we  conoeive  to  be  the 
kernel  of  the  whole  subject.  It  is  not  by 
reason  that  medicine  can  be  assailed ;  the 
raging  vice  of  the  times,  the  itch  of  Pf°Pe 
to  giro  opinions  upon  all  possible  subiects, 
and  most  especially  upon  those  they  know 
nothing  about,  that  ia  the  secret  of  quackery 
in  politics  and  religion,  as  well  as  in  medi- 
cine.—Dr.  Baldwin,  in  American  Jtmrntl 
of  the  Medical  8eieneee  tat  July,  1880. 
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[Continued  from  p.  Ml.] 


k&ysifklas  (continued). 

The  arguments  m  /auow  o/  <m  trytipe- 
tateus  poison — The  origin  and  unde 
derivator  o/  tAst  pouoa — Jfe  existence 
im  the  atmosphere. — Its  spontaneous 
origin  ht  the  Using  body. — How  ac- 
counted for  in  traumatic  erysipelas. 

Bur,  if  we  cannot  demonstrate  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  the  poison  which  I  believe 
to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  disease,  let 
us  examine  the  grounds  upon  which  we 
may  deem  the  evidence  to  be  strong  in 
favour  of  such  (a  poison)  being  the  ra- 
tionale of  its  phenomena.* 

In  the  first  place,  when  blood  of  a 
perfectly  healthy  description  (the  "  good 
blood"  of  Pauius  JEgineta)  is  deter- 
mined to  the  skin  by  cold,  by  fire,  or 
any  other  simple  exciting  cause,  we  ob- 
serve it  to  limit  iteelf  to  a  particular  ex- 
tent of  surface,  to  carry  out  all  its  ac- 
tions within  that  space,  to  invade  the 
part  deliberately  and  progressively,  and 
to  decline  and  disappear  in  the  same 
orderly  manner.  It  is  quite  foreign  to 
the  behaviour  of  "good  blood"  to 
pounce  suddenly  upon,  and  develope 
Itself  instantly  in,  a  new  part ;  and  it  is 
equally  opposite  to  its  nature  to  quit 
that  part  suddenly  and  to  set  up  a  simi- 
lar disturbance  in  some  distant  locality. 
It  is  just  as  little  in  keeping  also  with 
its  tendencies,  when  once  in  possession 
of  a  part,  to  transmit  itself  therefrom  to 
any  considerable  distance  by  direct  ex- 
tension. But,  where  the  blood  is  in  a 
diseased  state,  it  is  a  prominent  feature 
in  the  character  of  such  to  play  all  these 
**  antics,"  of  whioh  "  good  blood"  will 
never  be  found  to  be  guilty. 

In  the  next  place,  the  commixture  of 


«  "Eiiam  la  anuHmm  kocc*  taAumaaHonU 
fenere,  priacipiam  morbt  in  irritameoto  Tim 
vita**  rcdtftnte,  H  tts&nm  dUatttfoaem 
■•riaata.  oanaiatat;  iJiwiiU  inttaamtnm  at 
ptawaew  «*t  buaiar  tcria,  taaui*,  escmomtf- 
UMj  nMrbo«ia.»-ami9eiu  Ctowfte  HodJenue, 


a  poison  with  the  blood,  but  more  par- 
ticularly of  an  animal  poison,  very 
generally  affords  early  evidence  of  its 
presence  in  the  system  by  its  visible 
action  upon  the  skin;  in  other  words, 
by  the  production  of  some  form  of  rash, 
blotch,  or  pustule.  I  believe  this  to  be 
the  rule,  and  the  absence  of  such  the 
exception.  Take  typhus  fever  for  an 
example; — not  to  speak  of  the  "macu- 
lated' form  of  the  disease  (an  eminently 
ataxic  form  of  fever),  nor  of  ethers 
distinguished  by  petechia)  or  by  a 
varicelhform  eruption,  as  described  in 
Gheyne  and  Barker's  work  on  Fever 
(vol.  i.  p.  431) :  the  ordinary  typhus  of 
this  country  (even  when  not  epidemic) 
will  discover  almost  always  to  the  naked 
eye  a  state  of  cutis  allied  to  that  of  a 
general  efflorescence ;  whilst  "the 
desquamation  of  the  cuticle,  whioh 
usually  takes  place  when  a  patient  is 
convalescent  from  typhus*'  (Graves, 
p.  57),  bespeaks  the  direct  violence  to 
which  the  cutis  has  been  exposed  by 
the  morbid  action  of  the  poison.  In 
this  circumstance  we  behold  a  strong 
confirmation  of  the  views  which  seek  to 
enrol  typhus  amongst  the  exanthe- 
mata. In  those  sundry  instances  of 
adynamic  types  of  fever,  wherein  mu- 
cous membrane  plays  a  prominent  part 
in  the  morbid  phenomena,  and  the  pa- 
thological condition  of  which  after 
death  is  found  to  be  allied  to  what  I 
have  just  spoken  of  as  occurring  on 
the  external  skin  (but  which  M. 
Broussais  has  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
true  inflammation,  and  invested  with 
the  importance  of  originating  the /ever), — 
in  these  instances,  I  regard  the  increased 
redness  and  tumefaction  as  consequences 
of  the  poison,  correlative  with  and  strictly 
analogous  to  those  arising  out  of  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  skin.  If  such  be  the 
correct  light  in  which  to  regard  them, 
bow  diverting  the  anathema  of  M. 
Broussais,  who  affirms  that  it  is  "  only 
national  jealousy  whioh  prevents  the 
English  physicians  from  opening  their 
eyes  to  the  great  beauty"  of  his  first- 
born—the gastro-enterite  I 

I  have  instanced  typhus  fever  as  an 
illustration  of  the  position  that  morbid 
poisons  particularly  impress  the  fkm  in 
their  play  upon  the  actions  of  animal 
life.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  intro- 
duce tile  formal  mention  of  the  exanthe- 
mata, as  further  proof  of  the  same.  The 
•ingle  quality  of  augmented  eotonr 
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whioh  attends  the  family  at  large,  de- 
teotee  the  irritation  to  which  some  latent 
«aase  has  exposed  A  em. 

Let  as  next  c*fl  to  mind  the  severity 
•of  the  dermoid  affections  ensuing  upon 
sttre  inoculation  of  the  system  with  the 
matter  of  glanders  and  farcy;— the 
wearoely  less  violent  afleotion  Of  the 
akin  originating  in  dissection  wotrnds, 
■where  the  poison  introduced  is  much 
-concentrated,  and  the  Wood  of  the  reci- 
pient impure ; — the  thousand  and  one 
ftkin  diseases  engendered  by  the  poison 
*f  syphilis ; — the  direct  operation  of  the 
poisons  of  gout  and  rheumatism  upon 
4he  cutis,  in  the  straggle  of  the  system 
4»beriditeelfof,andthrowthem  off;— the 
aworbid  conditions  of  the  cutis  conse- 

rit  on  imperfect  digestion  (wbe- 
the  result  of  disease,  of  the  bottle, 
*#  of  hereditary  descent) « and  mal- 
asBimilation  of  the  food,  with  their  na- 
tural train  of  evils,  impure  chyme  and 
ehyle,  and,  secondarily,  impure  blood; — 
the  appearances  assumed  by  the  same 
structure  after  the  absorption  by  the 
laoteeis  of  the  impurities  contained  in 
eereral  of  the  fish  tribe ;— and  lastly, 
those  arising  as  a  consequence  of  the 
long-continued  absorption  of  certain 
medicines,  as, par.  ex.,  copaiba,  mercury, 
iodine,  Ac.,  into  the  blood,  ftc.  Bus. ;  in 
most  of  which  examples  the  behaviour 
of  the  dermoid  eruption  observes  a 
general  resemblance,  more  or  less  close, 
to  that  I  have  dwelt  upon  as  originating 
in  the  poison  of  erysipelas. 

Having  drawn  attention,  thus  imper- 
ieetly,  to  the  almost*  universal  rule 
that  the  presence  of  a  poison  in  the 
blood  is  productive  of  a  direct  and  spe- 
cific operation  upon  the  skinf  in  its 
transit  through  the  capillaries  of  that 


_   tingex- 

eapttoB  Moors  in  the  cue  of  hydrophobia,  whose 
Origin  In  an  animal  poison  is  now  pretty  g*ne- 
Mlly  assented  to.  Dr.  Todd's  views  in  relation 
to  the  generation  of  a  blood-poison  in  the  family 
Of  the  neuroses,  to  whose  immediate  agency  he 
attributes  their  external  was ifaststioos,— er.  gr. 
the  muscular  phenomena  in  chorea,  tetanus, 

Slepsy,  delirium  tremens,  kc.— would,  if  sub- 
ntiated,  augment  the  number  of  exceptions 
which  militate  against  the  principle  contended 
for  in  the  text.  But,  although  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  Dr.  Todd's  labours  in  this  department 
etf  medicine,  I  do  nst  think  be  has  "made  out  a 
case"  for  the  association  of  these  diseases  with  a 
toxic  origin,  although  eminently  dependent,  no 
doubt,  upon  disordered  uoWttab  of  the  nervous 
centres. 

t  Shakapeare,  who  was  very  happy  ia  his 
descriptions  of  the  pi  ay  of  disease  and  of  Nature 
upon  each  other,  and  who  delighted,  in  ntlM; 
captions,  has  manifested  his  acquaintance  with 
that  principle  in  the  following  instance.  Thej 


emunctory*  (which  operation  is  very 
generally  evident  to  the  naked  eye,)  1 
throw  out. the  suggestion,  by  the  way, 
for  future  inquiry,  whether  it  be  not 
highly  probable  thai,  in  those  anoma- 
lous forms  of  the  exanthemata  in  which 
the  rash  is  absent  or  defective,  an  ex- 
planation of  the  departure  from  Nature's 
ordinary  rule  may  not  be  found  in  the 
supposition,  alluded  to  a  little  above, 
that  the  poison  is  seeking  other  channels 
of  elimination  vithim — as  the  kidneys 
in  scarlatina,  the  amtcous  membrane 
of  the  intestines  and  bronchi  in  mea- 
sles, typhus,f  and  the  like?  Upon  such 
supposition  we  are  enabled  to  reconcile 
the  occasional  anomaly  whioh  we  meet 
with  in  those  eases  in  which  the  consti- 
tutional phenomena  are  present,  but  in 
wbioh  the  characteristic  eruption  is 
wanting* 


5 host,  recounting  to  Hamlet  the  manner  of  hfa 
eath,  is  made  to  say :— 

"  Sleeping  within  mine  orchard. 

My  custom  always  of  the  afternoon. 
Vioa  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole 
With  juice  of  cursed  hebenon  in  a,  vial,  • 
And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 
The  leprous  distilment;  whose  effect 
Holds  such  as  enmity  with  blood  of  roan, 
That,  swift  as  quicksilver,  it  courses  through 
The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  tbe  body : 
And,  with  a  sudden  vigoor,  it  doth  posset 
And  curd,  Nke  eager  droppings  into  milk, 
The  thin  and  wholesome  blood :  so  did  it  mine) 
And  a  swMf  hutant  tetter  barVd  about, 
Meet  tasar  tike,  with  vile  and  loatkeone  crwf, 
A U  ny  iWltiiifs  body ." 

•  Not  the  least  striking  illustration  of  this 
fundamental  principle  is  the  fact  that  erysipelas 
is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  new-bora  infant. 
"  Erysipelas  has  been  found  upon  the  skin  of  the 
new-born  infant,  of  which  we  have  several  in- 
stances mentioned  in  the  Medical  Commentaries 
as  bavins;  occured  in  the  British  Lyinr-in  Hos- 
pital. In  one  of  these  tbe  child  was  born  with 
its  whole  face  swelled  and  inflamed,  the  left  side 
having  a  true  erysipelas  upon  it.  There  was 
likewise  an  inflammation  on  the  legs,  feet,  and 
left  band;  on  each  tibia  there  appeared  an 
oblong  slough,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  almost 
Hvid,  that  on  the  left  being  very  large."  Vesica- 
tions ensued,  and,  in  some  places,  sloughs. 
"The  disease  was  observed  to  attack  the  chtt- 
dren  of  weakly  women,  and  of  such  as  were  aeV 
dicted  to  the  drinking  of  spirituous  liquors.''— 
Latta's  Practical  System  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  pp. 
1M-S, 

t  In  Cheyne  and  Barker's  work  on  Fever  eHu- 
sion  is  made  to  an  epidemic  typhus  in  Ireland 
occurring  in  recent  times,  wherein  increased 
heat  of  surface  was  often  absent.  Such 
usually  terminated  in. 

{  "  One  step  towards  future  success  in  I 

Inquiries        v-  "  " — '-»•- — 

exclusive 

maladU.,r~'K*'  ^^ti^^ 'roarti*  ( 
from  internal  to  aalaraal  parts,  tbogg*  lertttml 
proving  identity  of  cause,  »«?  *^g*?!**.,"'»1 
at  similar  morbid  change*  a*d  •£°£2**£2 
in  their  nature  and  W&^2fflE£*^IB* 
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To  offer  a  last,  and  not  the  least 
striking-  argument  in  support  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  poisonous  origin  for  this 
disease,  I  ma^  advert  to  the  fact  that 
erysipelas,  strictly  so-called,  is  incapable 
of  elaborating  healthy  pus*  or  coagulable 
lymph — the  natural  products  of  healthy 
inflammation.  That  the  latter  is  never 
met  with  in  erysipelas  is  a  marked  fea- 
ture of  the  disease,  its  absence  giving 
rise,  as  Mr.  Travers  observes,  to  the 
tendency  of  the  inflammation  to  spread. 
The  absence  of  that  boundary  which 
Nature  throws  up  to  limit  the  range  of 
ordinary  inflammations  can  scarcely 
fail  to  encourage  the  creeping  tendency 
of  this. 

A  host  of  authorities  has  testified  to 
the  inadequacy  of  erysipelas  to  the 
elaboration  of  pure  pus.  "  Nunquam  in 
veram  suppurationem  abit,"t  says  one ; 
"Rarissimum"  est  (observes  another) 
"  erysipelas  in  suppurationem  desinere, 
nisi  phlegmonodes.  ipsum  extendit  f\ 
"  II  est  rare  que  l'erysipele  suppure,"§  a 
third ; "  It"  (erysipelas) "  never  runs  into 
suppuration,  but  only,  with  weakly  con- 
stitutions and  other  concurrent  circum- 
stances, into  ulceration  and  gangrene ; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  destruction 
of  the  surface  of  the  body  extends  to  the 
parts  beneath,  and  there  ensues,  not  a 
bounded  fluctuating  abscess,  but  an 
open,  wide-spreading,  putrid,  ulcerating 
8urface."||  "  Any  effusion  with  which 
erysipelas  is  attended  is  commonly  thin 
and  acrid,  and  not  convertible  into 
pu8.H1T  "  The  true  erysipelas"  (accord- 
ing to  Maobride)  "  never  ends  in  an 
abscess:"  and  Hippocrates  himself, 
more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  in- 
sisted upon  the  same. 

In  erysipelas,  uncomplicated  with 
affection  of  the  areolar  and  deeper  tis- 
sues beneath,  a  wound  occurring  in  such 
disease  will  not  engender  pus,  but  a 
serous  weeping  is  set  up  in  the  part, 
which  is  wont  to  last  a  much  longer 
time  than  healthy  pus  would  do.  My 

only,  and  that  not  always  the  most  critical,  of 
the  series  of  chances  composing  it."— Holland's 
Medical  Notes  and  Reflections,  p.  SO. 

•  Brytipeiai  itrictly  to-ealled-i.  «.,  before  it 
has  involved  the  areolar  tissue  and  subjacent 
texture*.  Calliaen  remarks :— Erysipelas  idio- 
pathic am  rarissime"  vel  pothu  nunquam  veram 
suppurationem  sdmittH  wtri  pMegmom  simul 
junctam  fuerit."— Cbirortffae  Hodiernse,  p.  319. 

t  Lorrioa,  De  morMa  cutaneis. 

t  Burner! u*,  De  Erysipeiate,  voL  tt.  can.  ii. 
p.  18. 

<  Tissot 

I  Cbeiius,  by  South,  voL  i.  p.  08. 
4  Benjamin  Bell,  vol.  i.  p.  U0. 


valued  friend,  Dr.  Weatherhead,  in  his 
essay  on  the  14  Diagnosis  between  Ery- 
sipelas, Phlegmon,  and  Erythema,"  has 
quoted  a  striking  case  from  Biohat, 
"  where  '  un  cautere  etabli  au  bras 
gauche  cessa  de  suppurer*  when  at- 
tacked with  erysipelas,  and  where  the 
erysipelas  was  repelled  by  reproducing 
the  suppuration  by  an  ointment  made 
of  basilic  urn  and  powdered  cantharides? 
(p.  17).  "  This  is  a  fact"  (observes  Dr* 
Weatherhead)  "  which  goes  strongly  to 
establish  the  distinct  natures  of  phleg- 
mon and  erysipelas,  and  tends  to  show 
that  they  are  not  convertible,  that  sup- 
puration is  not  natural  to  erysipelas,, 
and  that  the  phlegmon  present  is  not 
an  extension  of  the  erysipelatous  action," 
(loc.  oit)  The  same  authority  informs 
us  that,  encountering  himself  an  "  inr 
factious  erysipelas  of  a  phlegmonous 
type,"  he  made  an  opening  into  the 
most  soft  and  tumid  parts,  out  of  which, 
instead  of  pus,  flowed  serum  tinged 
with  blood. 

"  True  suppuration"  (says  Hunter)  "  I 
believe  is  a  consequence  only  of  infi ani- 
mation. In  treating  on  the  cause  of 
suppuration  —  viz.  inflammation  —  I 
hinted  that  there  were  often  swellings* 
or  thickening  of  parts,  without  the 
visible  or  common  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation— viz.,  without  pain,  change  of 
colour,  &c. ;  and  I  also  hinted,  in  treat- 
ing of  suppuration,  that  there  were  col- 
lections of  matter,  somewhat  similar  to 
suppuration,  which  did  not  arise  in 
consequence  of  the  common  inflamma- 
tion. I  conceive  all  such  collections  of 
matter  to  be  of  a  scrofulous  nature: 
they  are  commonly  called  matter  or 
pus,  and  therefore  I  choose  to  contrast 
true  suppuration  with.  them.  Although 
I  have  termed  this  suppuration,  yet  it 
has  none  of  its  true  characters,  any 
more  than  the  swellings  which  are  the 
forerunners  of  it  have  the  true  charac- 
ters of  inflammation;  and,  as  I  did  not 
call  them  inflammatory,  strictly  speak- 
ing, I  should  not  call  this  suppuration, 
but  I  have  no  other  term  expressive  of 
it"*  Hunter  is  here  strictly  speaking 
of  scrofulous  affections — "  of  slow  swell- 
ings in  the  joints,"  "  tubercles  in  the 
lungs,"  "the  suppuration  of  many 
joints,  viz.,  those  scrofulous  suppura- 
tions in  the  joints  of  the  foot  and  hand; 
in  the  knee,  called  white  swellings ;  the 

«  Hunter's  Works,  "Of  the  Suppurative  In- 
<Ummation,»VoLili.p.4l».  p 
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joint  of  the  thigh,  commonly  called  hip 
cases;  the  loins,  called  lumbar  ab- 
scesses," &c   Hunter  was  certainly  in- 
correct in  asserting  that  these  collec- 
tions of  pus  (or  of  "sanies,"  as  he 
terms  them  in  another  place)  were  in- 
dependent of  inflammatory  processes; 
but  those  processes  are  exceedingly  low 
forms  of  inflammation,  or,  as  I  prefer 
calling  them,  "  unhealthy"  forms  of  in- 
flammation.  Hunter,  therefore,  in  my 
opinion,  would  have  been  more  correct 
in  saying  that  "  true  suppuration  is  a 
consequence  only  or  healthy  "inflam- 
mation." "  These  formations  of  matter" 
(he  continues),  "  although  they  do  ap- 
proach the  skin,  yet  do  not  do  it  in  the 
same  manner  as  collections  of  pus." 
They  "are  always  larger  than  they 
would  have  been  if  they  had  been 
either  a  consequence  of  inflammation  or 
attended  by  it :  this  is  owing  to  their 
indolence,  allowing  of  great  distension 
beyond  the  extent  of  the  first  disease, 
and  even  of  their  moving  into  other 
parts;  whereas  an  abscess,  in  conse- 
quence of  inflammation,  is  confined  to 
.we  extent  of  inflammation  that  takes 
on  suppuration,  and  its  rapid  progress 
towards  the  skin  prevents  distension, 
and,  of  course,  extension,  of  the  disease" 
(p.  420).   How  applicable  are  not  these ' 
observations  to  the  process  of  softening 
in  erysipelas, — bearing  in  mind  that 
Hunter  was  certainly  in  error  in  discon- 
necting the  sanious  collections  in  the 
foregoing  diseases  from  inflammation.* 
"All  these  formations  of  matter  not 
preceded  by  inflammation,  nor  a  conse- 
quence of  it,  are,  I  believe,  similar  to 
each  other,  having  in  this  respect  one 
common  principle  very  different  from 
inflammation;"  which  common  principle 
is,  he  says,  that  none  of  the  diseases 
giving  rise  to  them  produce  pus  until 
.exposed,  and  that  none  of  them  termi- 
nate in  a  disposition  to  heal,  which  is 
always  the  case  where  true  suppuration 
arises, — Mr.  Hunter  having  considered 
inflammation  always  a  salutary  and 
never  a  diseased  action.   Without  Bub- 
scribing  entirely  to  this  position,  I  will 
add,  from  myself,  that  they  certainly  do 


•  It  was  not  until  I  had  written  this  sentence 
that  I  perused  the  lengthened  foot-note  iby  toe 
■Editor  Of  Mr.  Hunter'*  works)  at  the  end  of  the 
section  on  "  Suppurative  Inflammation"  in  the 
volume  before  me,  when  I  wu  plsasid  to  find 
that  the  able  writer  of  it  had  anticipated  me  in 
Mm  same  line  of  strictures  upon  our  mat  coun- 
*~  *•  viewa  of  the  non-la  11am  matory  nature 


toyman 
of  the  s. 


the  scrofulous  affections  alluded  lev 


all  possess  "one  common  principle*-- 
viz.,  that  of  having]  their  origin  in  the 
circulation  of  a  poison  in  the  blood; 
and  that  it  is  to  the  presenee  of  that 
poison  that  tney  are  indebted  for  their 
nubility  to  elaborate  healthy  pus.  In 
this  category  I  beg  to  be  understood  as 
including  erysipelas  in  the  most  uncon- 
ditional sense.  Indeed,  Hunter  himself 
admits  (p.  404),  in  his  chapter  on  Pus, 
that  there  is  something  peculiar  and 
unhealthy  in  the  suppuration  of  erysi- 
pelas.* 

Whether  the  same  series  of  physical 
and  vital  changes  occurs  in  the  capil- 
laries of  the  skin  in  erysipelas  ana  in 
those  inflammatory  conditions  of  thra 
structure  allied  to  it,  which  $et  in  sud- 
denly, and  at  suddenly  take  their  depar- 
ture, as  is  known  to  characterise  them 
in  true  inflammation,  is  too  large  a 

auestion  to  be  discussed  or  decided  in 
lis  place;  but  I  acknowledge  that  I 
have  my  doubts  upon  the  subject.  We 
know  that  in  true  (healthy)  inflamma- 
tion it  is  not  until  after  a  certain  lapse 
of  time  that  the  dilated  capillaries  be- 
come obstructed,  and  suffer  the  liquor  san- 
guinis to  exude  through  their  walla.  Nor, 
is  it  consistent  with  what  we  know  of 
or  see  in  this  process,  that  such  obstruc- 
tion should  suddenly  be  removed,  and 
the  enfeebled  and  dilated  vessels  as  sud- 
denly regain  their  natural  calibre  and 
tone ;  and  in  ordinary  inflammation  we 
are  acquainted  with  no  examples  of 
such  "open  end  shut  Sesame"  pheno- 
mena, nut  here,  on  the  contrary,  if 
the  capillaries  do  undergo  the  same  pro- 
cesses as  in  the  case  of  true  inflamma- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  admit  this  seem- 
ing paradox  in  Nature's  operations.  But, 
where  these  pseudo  or  unhealthy  in- 
flammations do  go  to  the  extent  of 


•  "  To  aee  bow  far  the  natures  of  aorea  might  be 
ascertained  from  the  nature  of  their  discharge, 
matter  from  a  cancerous  sore  has  been  analysed, 
and  the  result  haa  been  that  such  matter  differs 
from  the  true  pus:  but  this  explains  nothing 
more  than  what  the  naked  eye  can  perceive— that 
it  is  not  pus ;  but  it  will  not  show  the  specific 
difference  between  the  matter  from  a  cancer  and 
matter  from  a  renewal  bubo  where  mercury  baa 
not  been  pren,  nor  will  it  tell  that  one  ia  cancer 
and  the  other  ia  venereal  I  We  mia-bt  aa  wen 
analyse  the  urine  at  different  times  in  order  to 
ascertain- the  nature  of  kidneys  at  those  times  tm 
CKnater,  voi.ii i.  p.  441-2.)  Hunter's  far-sijfhted 
sagacity  ass  been  remarkably  at  fault  in  thee* 
two  instance*.  Wlmt  would  he  any-  corid  be  now 
re-appear  among  us,  and- satisfy  himself  that  the 
miceancope  has  aaUnted  both  has  seamemj  impos- 
sibilities—that the  peculiar  cell  of  the  former 
betrays  to  that  instrument  the  existence  of  can. 
cer,  and  the  f**gkjbuldia  it*  latter  the  presence 
of  renal  decensrmurp.  'l^GOtf^ 
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•exudation,  the  latter  consists  either  of 
■serum  alone,  or,  if  of  the  liquor  sangui 
nis,  this  is  so  altered  in  composition 
that  it  fails  to  coagulate  into  a  healthy 
blastema,  and  to  originate  the  cyto- 
blast8  or  oalls  of  healthy  inflammatory 
•exudation.  Hence,  I  conceive,  the  ex- 
planation of  true  pus  corpuscles  failing 
to  be  developed  from  the  so-called  in- 
JUmmatoru  exudation  of  erysipelas, — or, 
if  the  cytoblasts  be  formed,  of  their  being 
•converted  into  abortive  pus  corpuscles. 
"  Valentin,  Gerber,  and  many  others,'' 
observes  Mr.  Paget,*  "  have  not  suffi- 
•oiantly,  I  think,  if  at  all,  dwelt  on  the 
probability  that  some  pus  cells  are  ill 
developed;  others  degenerate  from  a 
previously  higher  development  The 
many  varieties  of  form,  and  the  many 
differences  of  the  conditions  in  which 
they  occur,  may  be  thus  explained.  I 
think,  too,  that  the  characters  of  de- 
generacy or  imperfect  development  in 
the  liquor  puris  have  been  too  much 
•overlooked. 

But  I  have  said  that  the  erysipelatous 
inflammation  is  incapable  of  elaborating 
ooagtdable  lymph  also,  as  well  as  pus. 
This  primary  product  (lymph)  of  the 
healthy  inflammatory  process  has  no 
existence  in  the  progress  of  the  disease 
'which  we  have  now  in  hand:  the  in- 
flammatory action  here,  as  Mr.  Travers 
bag  well  observed,  "  is  in  itself  wholly 
destitute  of  a  healthy  oharacter,  forming 
sxo  stage  of  a  process  necessary  or  inter- 
mediate to  recovery on  which  account 
it  follows  that  the  exudation  cannot 
become  solidified  or  organised  so  as  to 
be  developed  into  living  tissue.  "In 
regard  to  the  influence  of  the  state  of 
the  blood,"  observes  Mr.  Paget,  in  the 
lecture  from  which  I  have  just  quoted, 
M  in  determining  the  characters  of  an 
inflammatory  product,  Bokitansky  has 

5ily  expressed  it  by  say  ing  that '  the 
tct  of  the  inflammation  exists,  at 
in  part,  in  its  germ  preformed  in 
the  whole  blood.'  "It  is  not  difficult  to 
show"  (adds  Mr.  Paget)  "  that  a  certain 
oharacter  is  commonly  impressed  by  the 
*Ute  tiftk*  blood  on  the  inflammatory 
product  from  it"  And  he  then  lays  it 
down  as  "  a  general  truth  that  each 
morbid  condition  of  the  blood  is  prone 
both  to  produce  an  inflammation  in  a 
certain  part  or  tissue,  and  to  give  to 


tkm  after  Injuries."  Leetare  tv.  Medical 
Gaxxttk,  no.  1MB,  July  is,  1MB. 


that  inflammation  a  certain  form  or 
oharacter"  (p.  1014-16). 

That  neither  lymph  nor  true  pus  oc- 
curs as  a  product  of  erysipelatous  in- 
flammation is  the  consequence,  then, 
in  my  opinion,  of  the  circulation  of 
a  poison  in  the  blood,  the  presence  of 
which  produces  a  septic  or  dissolved 
condition  of  that  fluid,  which  renders  it 
incapable  of  elaborating  either.*  Wo 
have  here  an  instance  of  the  "proof- 
puut  alter  adjmnetmt  morbus, "f  which 
Morgagni  explains  as  die  cause  of  the 
malignancy  of  some  fevers  as  distin- 
guished from  benignant  ones.  That 
we  cannot  afford  palpable  evidence  of 
its  existence  is  no  more  a  reproach  to 
us,  than  that  our  senses  are  unable  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  exact  nature  and 
properties  of  thepoisons of  malaria  or  of 
scarlet  fever.  We  do  not  on  that  ac- 
count refuse  our  assent  to  the  reality  of 
their  existence  and  operation;  and  in 
demanding  the  same  latitude  for  an 
erysipelatous  poison,  we  are  "  accountant 
only  for  as  great  a  sin"  as  we  are  in  the 
oases  of  those  diseases.  Upon  these 
principles,  then,  and  upon  this  reason- 
ing, I  take  my  stand  in  this  matter. 
"Principles,"  it  is  said, "  have  no  modesty. 
A  principle  never  rests  until  it  has 
gained  the  victory ;  and  it  cannot  be 
othei  wise.  With  it  to  reign  is  to  live. 
If  it  does  not  reign  supreme,  it  dies."! 
Let  this  principle,  too,  I  now  contend 
for,  reign  supreme,  or  let  it  die. 

In  connection  with  the  present  divi- 
sion of  our  subject  a  question  remains 
to  be  considered  which  in  obscurity  is 
inferior  to  none  of  the  many  that  attend 
the  history  of  erysipelas.  That  question 
has  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  poison 
(or  poisons)  the  existence  of  which  in 
the  causation  of  this  disease  we  hate 
hitherto  been  considering.  Whence  the 
source  from  which  it  is  brought  into 
operation?  Does  it  exist  in  the  atmo- 
sphere at  such  times  ?  and  if  so,  is  that 


•  We  know  that  certain  natural  poisons  Will 
destroy  the  cosgalsttnjr  properties  of  the  Woo* 


blood  when  just  drawn,  or  rather  as  it  runs  from 
the  vein,  kern  it  from  coajrahtting,  and  hinder  it 
from  seperatliijr  into  erMsunMnss  and  serosa* 
as  usnaJ  :  the  experiment  U  out,  swd  every  ©at 
wfll  and  U  true  on  trial"  (Hoaaam  on  Feresa, 
p.  si). 

t  De  Mrrflnu iqnftdaxs,  liber  v.,  epUsota at, 
towns  Sttns,  p.  its, 
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element  the  invariable  nidus  of  its 
creation  ?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it 
engendered  within  the  body  itself,  and 
wholly  unconnected  with  influences  ex- 
ternal to  the  same  ?  Or,  lastly,  is  it  of 
a  compound  nature,  traceable  to  the 
united  agency  of  both  sources?  and  if 
bo,  are  we  able  to  ■point  out  the  order 
and  sequence  of  their  respective  opera- 
tions ?  Than  this,  a  more  difficult  pro- 
blem in  medicine  can  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived. It  has  baffled  the  researches  of 
the  acutest  thinkers,  and  of  the  most 
mathematical  reasoners ;  so  that  I  may 
well  be  excused  if  I  confine  myself  to 
little  more  than  an  enumeration  of  the 
several  difficulties  which  surround  the 
inquiry. 

Its  atmospheric  origin  ? — "  The  remote 
cause  of  erysipelas,''  observes  a  great  mo- 
dern authority,  "  must  exist  at  all  times 
in  the  atmosphere,  or  else  the  human 
body  must  possess  the  power,  when  acted 
on  by  certain  predisposing  causes,  of 
spontaneously  generating  this  peculiar 
poison.  The  doctrine,  however,  of  the 
spontaneous  generation  of  any  poison 
is  ill  supported  by  argument,  and 
not  generally  received;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  more  probable  hypothesis 
of  the  remote  cause  of  this  disease  is, 
that  it  is  at  all  times  diffused  through 
flie  atmosphere,  varying  greatly  in  quan- 
tity or  intensity ;  for,  although  the  dis- 
ease is  at  all  times  sporadic,  yet  in  some 
years  it  is  epidemic.  * 

Supposing  the  particular  poison  now 
under  our  notice  to  be  at  all  times  dif- 
fused through  the  atmosphere,  and  that 
ens  man  shall  escape  while  another  will 
succumb  under  its  influence,  according 
as  his  system  shall  be  predisposed  to  dis- 
ease or  the  contrary,  is  a  view  which 
at  least  has  the  merit  of  disembarrassing 
the  question  of  almost  all  its  difficulties ; 
and,  although  it  may  not  be  free  from 
some  objections,  it  is  the  doctrine,  of  all 
others  perhaps,  which  will  best  dispose 
of  the  many  conflicting  facts  connected 
with  the  question  of  causation  in  this 
disease.  That  the  atmosphere  cannot 
be  thrown  out  of  the  account  altogether 
must  be  allowed  at  onee,  I  think,  if  we 
admit  the  occasional  occurrence  of  an 
tmithmin  form  of  tho  affection.  And,  if 
we  admit  a  certain  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere as  capable  at  one  time  of  engen- 
dering the  disease,  it  is  difficult  to  see 


*  Elements  of  Medicine,  by  Dr.  Robert  Wit* 
Hama,  toL  i.  p.  JSC 


how  we  can  refuse  to  recognise  the  pos- 
sible influence  of  that  element  at  ano- 
ther. The  former  admission  plunges 
us,  plainly  enough,  into  this  obligation. 

Its  origin  by  spontaneous  generation? 
— The  strongest  argument  which  can  be 
advanced  in  opposition  to  the  atmo- 
spheric view  of  this  question  is  to  be 
found,  perhaps,  in  the  circumstance  that 
erysipelas  will  spring  up  in  a  single 
individual,  who,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to 
judge,  is  in  possession  at  the  time  of  the 
rudest  health,  and  surrounded  by  every 
circumstance  conducive  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  that  state :  in  a  word,  that  the 
disease  is  as  common  in  a  sporadic  as  in 
an  epidemic  form — far  more  so,  I  think, 
to  speak  correctly.  Now,  it  is  all  very 
well  in  such  cases  to  berid  ourselves 
of  the  difficulty  by  presuming  &  predis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  affected  indi- 
vidual to  take  on  the  disease.  The  fact 
is,  that  such  occurrence  deals  a  heavy 
blow  at  the  very  foundations  of  the  edi- 
fice of  the  atmospheric  philosophers ! 
1  am  supposing  a  case  now,  not  in  which 
a  well-fed  countryman  shall  break  his 
leg,  or  incur  a  scratch  on  his  body,  and 
erysipelas  break  out  in  that  part,  but  in 
which,  while  going  about  as  usual,  he 
shall  be  knocked  down  by  the  disease, 
while  those  around  him,  under  less 
favourable  circumstances,  shall  escape. 
Oh !  but,  then,  exclaim  the  atmospheric 
logicians,  his  system  must  have  been 
predisposed  to  take  on  the  disease !  To 
such  mode  of  reasoning  I  know  of  no- 
answer  but  that  of  my  uncle  Toby's 
under  the  like  circumstances — videlicet, 
to  put  one's  hands  in  one's  breeches 
pockets,  and  indulge  in  a  HUibullerof 
For,  it  is  unanswerable. 

But  there  is  yet  another  difficulty 
surrounding  that  view  of  the  proximate 
cause  of  this  disease  which  refers  it  to 
the  circulation  of  a  poison  in  the  blood, 
that  demands  a  word  or  two  at  our 
hands  ere  I  take  my  leave  of  the  present 
division  of  this  subject  The  oppo- 
nents of  the  toxic  rationale  of  erysi- 
pelas have  brought  forward  traumatic 
cases  of  the  disease  as,  in  their  estima- 
tion, a  decisive  answer  to  those  who 
contend  for  the  necessity  of  a  poison  in 
its  causation.  And  it  must  be  acknow 
lodged  that  herein  lies  their  strongest 
argument,  and  a  position  not  easy  to 
subvert, -either  by  direct  facts  or  by  un- 
objectionable reasoning.  Systematic 
writers  on  erysipelas  have  been  remark- 
ably silent  upon  this  point   Mr.  Tra- 
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vers  has  touched  upon  it  in  his  work  on 
"  Constitutional  Irritation;''  but  I  can 
not  satisfy  myself  that  he  has  thrown 
any  additional  light  upon  this  obscure 
■question.  "  It  may  be  asked,"  says  he, 
"  how  is  the  appearance  of  erysipelas  in 
a  person  previously  healthy,  after  a  lapse 
of  forty-eight  hours  or  sooner  from  the 
iufliotion  of  an  injury,  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  statement  of  its  constitu- 
tional origin ? — Simply  thus:  the  ele- 
ments of  the  disease  hare  been  the  im- 
mediate workings  and  results  of  the 
injury,  or,  if  they  have  pre-existed,  they 
have  been  stirred  into  activity  by  its 
direct  effects."  "  That  a  certain  morbid 
condition  is  an  essential  preliminary  to 
its  appearance,  as  to  that  of  gangrene 
and  tetanus,  is  the  strongest  proof  that 
can  be  had  of  its  constitutional  origin.'' 
Again:  "  Do  we  not  see  nausea,  retch- 
ing; obstructed  or  paralysed  bowels, 
akin,  and  kidneys;  head-ache,  loins- 
aehe;  anxiety,  stupor;  delirium;  full 
«nd  bounding,  contracted  and  wiry 
pulse,  all  following  upon  an  injury 
within  the  same  snort  period?  And 
can  it  be  questioned  that  here  is  com- 
bustible material  for  the  change  upon 
the  part  injured,  whether  erysipelas  or 
gangrene  ?  Would  it  not  be  more  won- 
derful if,  with  such  commotion  of  the 
citadel,  the  tranquillity  of  the  outposts 
was  undisturbed,  even  without  the  pro- 
vocation of  assault?" 

But  we  are  to  remember  that  Mr. 
Trav era  explains  all,  in  the  pathology 
of  this  disease,  by  irritation  through 
reflex  nervous  action,  and  not  through 
the  agenoy  of  blood.  If  "  the  elements 
of  the  disease  have  been  the  immediate 
workings  and  results  of  the  injury,"  they 
produce  their  irritating  effects  on  the 

Sat  nervous  centre,  which  in  its  turn 
d  after  time  sufficient  has  been  sl- 
ed for  the  establishment  of  that  com- 
motion in  the  system,  which  he  details) 
reflects  that  irritation  back  upon  the 
originally  injured  part,  the  violence  done 
to  which,  lays  it  particularly  open  to  a 
local  manifestation  of  the  same.  Upon 
the  nervous  hypothesis,  then,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  disease  in  the  injured 
part  might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  be  in- 
telligible enough. 

But,  as  I  am  not  disposed  to  admit 
the  phenomena  of  erysipelas  to  be  ex- 
plicable upon  reflex  nervous  action, 
except  in  so  far  as  that  action  is  subor- 
dinate to  the  primary  agency  of  blood, 
the  above  exposition  offers  no  solution 


of  the  question  we  have  in  hand.   If  wo 
premise  that  erysipelas  can  only  occur 
in  such  cases  as  are  characterized  by 
a  previously  unhealthy  state  of  the 
blood  (a  position  for  which  I  must  reso- 
lutely contend — Mr.  Travers  himself  in- 
sists on  the  necessity  of  an  "  unsound 
condition  qf  the  system"  for  its  appear- 
ance), the  spontaneous  generation  of 
the  poison  in  that  blood  might,  it  is 
conceivable  enough,  be  developed  in  the 
injured  parts  the  nervous  actions  of  which 
had  been  done  a  violence  to,  or  in  some  way 
been  modified  by  the  lesion.  Alittle  thing, 
under  such  commotion, might  stir  up  the 
already  existing  poison  to  reflect  or  a  eve- 
lope  itself  in  the  part  In  no  other  wa*y 
than  through  its  spontaneous  generation 
in  the  body  can!  conceive  a  poison  to 
explain  the  occurrence  of  erysipelas  in 
an  injured  part   And  I  confess  that  I 
think  there  are  more  arguments  in  fa- 
vour of  the  possible  generation  of  such 
in  the  humors  than  is  assented  to  by  Dr. 
Robert  Williams.*   We  talk  of  the  lia- 
bility of  persons  with  an  unhealthy 
state  of  body  to  develope  certain  disor- 
ders.  But  in  what  does  this  unhealthy 
state  of  body  consist  but  in  the  decom- 
position of  the  elements  of  their  blood, 
and  in  the  consequent  escape  or  genera- 
tion of  poisonous  materials  or  gases? 
A  medical  student  shall  dissect  ana 
pore  over  his  midnight  lamp  for  twenty 
out  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  this 
through  a  period  of  six  months  conse- 
cutively.   At  the  commencement  of  that 
period  he  might  have  wounded  himself 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  former  occupa- 
tion, again  and  again,  with  impunity  ; 
but  at  its  close,  the  case  is  quite  altered; 
the  prick  of  a  needle  will  now  engender 
diffuse  inflammation  of  the  integuments 
or  of  die  areolar  tissue,  and  such  accident 
shall  go  hard  with  bis  life.   And  why? 
— Because  long  confinement  the  ab- 
sence of  air  ana  exercise  to  oxygenate 
and  purify  the  blood,  &c.  Sec.  have  dis- 
turbed the  affinity  between  its  several 
elements,  and  given  rise  to  new  com- 
pounds ungenial  and  unhealthy  to  the 
living  system :  in  a  word,  to  the  genera- 
tion of  the  so-called  poisons. 

That  the  blood  is  liable  to  undergo 
great  alterations  in  its  constitution,  as 
well  from  an  excess  in  some  of  its  oom- 


•  la  connection  with  this  question  the  reader  is 
referred  for  many  valuable  remarks  to  the  latter 

Kt  of  Mr.  Simon's  last  lecture  on  "General 
tholofjr,"  lately  published  in  the  pages  of  the 
Lemeet. 
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ponent  elements  as  from  a  deficiency  in 
others,  is  a  fact  so  incontrovertible,  (bat 
I  need  not  waste  the  time  of  the  reader 
in  enforcing  it*  These  alterations  may 
be  due  to  constitutional  peculiarity. 
They  are  the  result,  again,  at  one  time, 
of  a  vicious  elaboration  of  the  chyle  and 
of  the  chyme,  which  in  their  turn  elabo- 
rate a  vicious  blood.   At  another,  they 
are  due  to  a  failure  in  the  depurating 
functions  of  the  body,,  and  to  a  conse- 
quent retention  in  the  vital  fluid  of  ma- 
terials intended  to  be  thrown  out  oj 
it.    There  is  not  the  least  doubt  in 
my  own  mind  that  a  poison  may  thus 
be  engendered;  or,  if  you  will,  that  a 
state  of  blood  may  arise  which,  while  it 
shall  be  unfit  for  the  healthy  nutrition 
of  the  body,  may  be  capable  of  giving 
rise  to  erysipelas. f    Such  poison,  in  its 
transit  through  the  capillary  blood-vessels 
i  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  I 
i  suppose  to  be  capable  of  occasioning  an 
i  irritation  that,  under  certain  ciroum- 
i  stances  (which  I  do  not  attempt  to  ex- 
plain), shall  end  in  the  disease  under 
our  notice.   I  see  nothing  at  all  far- 
i  fetched  in  this  presumption;  while  it 
i  must  be  allowed  the  recommendation  of 
:  sufficing  to  explain  the  much  more  fre- 
:  quent  occurrence  of  erysipelas  in  the 


•  I  may  take  tttU  opportunity  of  explaining 
that  it  wu  io  this  sense  that  I  Intended  to  be 
understood  when  nssocisting  dkUretUwiih  a  poi- 
son in  another  part  of  this  essay. 

t  "  The  cautet  of  thia  malady,"  says  Dr.  Cop- 
land, "  are  frequently  the  name  aa  those  of  low 
forms  of  fever,  catarrh,  and  rheumatism  i  for, 
like  them,  it  generally  proceeds  ran  peculiar 
states  and  vicissitudes  of  weather  and  of  the  at- 
mosphere, especially  cold,  moist,  miaamatona, 
and  fool  conditiooa  of  the  air,  actio/  upon  a  eye. 
tern  already  diapoeed  to  their  influence  by  de- 
pression of  vitalpower,  or  by  the  accumulation 
of  morbid  or  effete  matter*  in  the  circulation, 
owing;  to  defective  action  of  the  excreting  organ*, 
to  unwholesome  diet  and  regimen,  or  to  prolonged 
disorder  of  the  prima!  Diet  of  Medicine, 

vol.  i.  p.  819.  And,  again,  in  another  place. 

Sir  A.  Carlisle  aaya,  that  'it  is  a  bomoral  and 
constitutional  inflammation  occasioned  by  ali- 
mentary crudities,'  and  attended  by  an  excess  of 
acid  in  the  fluid*.  That  it  is  a  h amoral  and 
constitutional  inflammation  is  very  generally  ad- 
mitted, and  that  alimentary  crudities  often  pre- 
cede and  attend.  It  is  also  evident.  I  con- 
ceive, however,  that  not  only  a  vitiated  state  of 
the  chyme  and  chyle,  proceeding  from  weak 
digestive  power,  or  unwholesome  and  undigesti- 
fale  food,  and  vitiating  the  drculatiag  fluids,  bat 
also  the  absorption  of  morbid  cflravie,  and  the 
retention  of  effete  matters  in  the  blood  owing 
to  impeded  excretion,  either  by  the  skin,  the 
liver,  the  kidneys,  the  mncoos  surfaces,  or  the 
uterus:  in  abort,  that  s  morbid  condition  of  the 
fluids,  arising  either  from  the  passage  into  them 
of  contaminating  materials,  or  the  retention  tn 
them  of  effete  element*  that,  are  constantly 
being  excreted  by  the  various  smuBCtories,  are 
the  principal  changes  productive  of  this  disease'' 


debilitated  constitutions  of  the  natural  ry 
delicate,  and  in  the  broken-down  ones 
of  the  dram-drinker,  the  Falstaffs,  and  of 
the  "  Slippered  Pantaloon,"  than  in  th» 
robust.  and  temperate. 

In  concluding  thia  division  of  the 
subject,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two 
upon  what  to  me  appears  an  error 
so  universally  fallen  into  by  syste- 
matic writers,  that  it  has  come  to  be 
received  as  an  acknowledged  tenet  in 
our  articles  of  faith.   I  allude  to  the 
prevalence  of  parading  forth  certain 
conjeqnenoes  of  the  general  pervasion 
of  organs  by  a  poison,  as  soften*  point* 
t*  the  symptomatology  and  causation  of 
the  disease.    In  the  present  instance,  I. 
will  allude  only  to  the  derangements  in 
the  hepatic  functions  in  the  course  of  ery- 
sipelas, (to  which  our  beat  writers  are  m  ■ 
the  habit  of  inviting  attention,)  as  an' 
argument  illustrative  of  the  influence  qf 
the  liver  upon  the  disease.    I  would  refer 
the  reader  to  Dr.  Stevens's  work  on  the 
Blood  for  some  very  judicious  observa- 
tions upon  this  fallacy  of  physio  and 
physicians. 

[To  be  continued. J 
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Dr.  BnrXLWKis  has  traced  the  great  pre- 
valence and  mortality  of  puerperal  fever  in 
some  of  the  obstetric  wards  of  tho  Vienna 
Hospital,  to  the  transmission  of  cadaverio- 
poison  from  the  hands  of  the  male  accou- 
cheurs. The  precaution  of  always  washing 
the  hands  in  solution*  of  chlorine,  before 
mating  an  examination,  has  been  attended 
with  the  most  marked  success  in  arresting, 
the  occurrence  of  the  disease.  Thus  the 
mortality,  which  was  9-60  per  cent,  in  1840, 
8-44  in  1841, 16-98  in  1842,  9*67  in  1848, 
8  91  in  1844,  7  40  m  1845, 18  68  in  1848, 
nil  to  to  6  21  in  1847,  and  to  187  in  1848, 
the  two  years  in  which  thia  precaution 
was  first  introduced. 

The  patients  having  been  attended  in 
two  departments,  in  the  one  by  «"ediw»| 
men,  and  in  the  other  by  midwivss,  the 
mortality  among  the  latter  had  been  thirty- 
two,  while  it  was  six  hundred  out  of  the 
same  number  of  cases  under  the  care  of  the 
former.  The  same  relative  mortality  at- 
tended a  change  of  place,  and  was  attri- 
buted to  the  circumstance  of  post-mortem 
examinations  having  been  made  by  the 
male  accoucheurs.— GaxeU*  MMieelt.  % 
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FETDAY,  OCTOBER  11,  1860. 

The  dispute  which  has  so  long  existed 
between  Assurance  Offices  and  Medical 
Practitioners,  respecting  the  payment 
of  a  fee  for  filling  up  the  usual  certi- 
ficate of  the  health  of  a  person,  has 
been  recently  turned  into  a  question  of 
law  in  the  County  Court  of  Colchester. 
The  profession  is,  we  consider,  greatly 
indebted  to  Mr.  8  A  Philbrick,  a  sur- 
geon of  that  town,  far  procuring  a  de- 
cision on  a  subject  which  has  created 
so  much  discussion;  and  although  this 
decision  is,  in  one  sense,  not  so  favonr- 
able  as  we  aught  hare  anticipated,  it 
fixes  the  law  on  a  clear  basis,  and  shows 
how,  in  future  cases,  a  man  may  place 
himself  in  a  position  either  to  secure 
compensation,  or  entirely  discharge 
himself  of  the  treofefe  and  responsibility 
of  fitting  up  these  assurance-certificates. 
The  case  to  which  we  refer  is  that  of 
Phelbbick  t.  Whxteum  :  it  was  tried 
in  the  County  Court  of  Colchester  on 
the  3d  instant  As  the  particulars  can- 
not fail  to  interest  our  readers,  we  sub- 
join a  full  abstract  of  the  proesedinge  :«— 

"  Defendant  was  sued  as  one  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Natwmd  Provident  In- 
stitute*, for  the  fee  of  one  guinea,  for 
furnishing  particulars  as  to  the  health 
of  a  party  proposing  to  assure  bis  life. 
Mr.  Hardwick  (of  the  firm  of  Davidson 
and  Hardwick,  London)  was  retained  for 
the  Company;  Mr.  F.  B.  PnnwMcx  ap- 
peared for  the  plmntiff,  and  observed  that, 
although  the  action  was  brought  for  a 
small  amount,  it  involved  a  question  of 
some  importance  to  the  profession,  as 
well  as  to  the  Society  represented  by  the 
defendant  He  then  explained  that,  on 
the  6th  of  August  plaintiff  received  a 
circular  letter  from  Mr.  Marsh,  secretary 
to  the  National  Provident  Institution, 
stating  that  'reference  having  been 
made  to  him'  (Mr.  Philbrick)  as  bis 
medical  attendant  in  a  proposal  for  a 


life  policy  by  Mr.  Jas.  Herweed,  the 
Board  requested  that  he  would  favour 
them  with  answers  to  the  questions' 
given  in  the  document  It  further 
stated  that  oenunenuoaliens  of  this 
nature  were  considered  as  strictly  oonfi- 
dential;  and  a  request  was  added  in 
writing  that  the  information  should  be 
forwarded  forthwith,  so  that  the  propo- 
sal might  be  considered  and  decided 
upon  at  the  next  Board  day.  The  certi- 
ficate was  sent  up  on  the  8th,  with  a 
note  charging  the  fee  e/  a  guinea  ;  and, 
on  the  10th,  the  plaintiff  received  a 
fetter  from  Mr.  Marsh,  slating  that  it 
was  not  the  practice  of  the  office  to  paw 
fees  to  the  nmheal  attendants  of  as- 
surers. Some  correspondence  on  the 
subject  not  resulting  in  payment  of  the 
demand,  the  plaintiff  had  thought  it 
right  to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance 
of  the  County  Court  for  trying  the  ques- 
tion. The  case  oooupfed  a  considerable 
time,  and  the  law  applicable  to  it  was 
the  subject  of  a  lengthened  argument 
between  His  Honour,  Mr.  Philbrick, 
and  Hr.  Hardwick. 

"  The  plaintiff,  in  his  evidence,  said 
that  for  some  years  behad  furnished  shrri- 
lar  certificates  to  the  office  in  question 
without  charge:  life  assurance  was  not 
then  so  prevalent  as  to  make  the  prac- 
tice a  burden  to  the  profession;  hut 
since  these  applications  had  become  so 
frequent  he  had  refused  to  supply  the 
information  without  payment  He  men- 
tioned two  Instances  in  which  he  had 
actually  received  payment  through  Mr. 
Hay  ward,  the  Society's  agent  in  Col- 
chester— in  December,  1848,  as  to  the 
health  of  Mr.  N.  Cobb;  and  in  the 
spring  of  this  year,  as  to  Mr.  Linnett 
Bibby.  In  crsn  wmmmmtien  be  ad- 
mitted that  in  the  latter  case  Mr.  Hay- 
ward  had  told  him  that  the  money  came 
from  the  party  effecting  the  assurance; 
but  there  was  no  such  ratimation  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Cobb :  had  heard  Mr  Hay- 
ward  say  in  conversation  that  offices  did 
not  pay  these  fees,  but  he  had  added 
the  hope  that  he  (Mr.  Philbrick)  would 
make  them.  Mr.  Philbrick  was  about 
to  call  Mr.  Way len  as  to  the  reasonable- 
ness of  die  fee,  but  Mr.  Hardwick  said 
he  should  raise,  no  question  as  to  the 
amount :  if  the  Society  were  bound  to 
pay  anything,  they  were  willing  to  pay 
the  full  fee. 

"  The  defence  relied  upon  was  in  brief 
that  the  party  being  desirous  of  insuring 
bis  life — as  it  was  one  of  the  requisites 
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to  enable  him  to  do  so,  that  he  should 
refer  to  bis  medical  practitioner — tbe 
orw  of  payment  was  upon  the  assurer, 
and  not  upon  the  Society.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Judge.  Mr.  Hayward,  the 
agent,  was  examined,  and  stated  that 
when  he  applied  to  Mr.  Philbriok  about 
the  first  oase  he  had  mentioned,  Mr. 
Fbilbriok  said  he  had  had  so  many 
similar  applications  as  to  Mr.  Cobb, 
that  he  should  decline  furnishing  a  cer- 
tificate without  a  guinea  fee:  he  told 
Mr.  Philbriok  that  the  Society  did  not 
pay  those  fees,  but  that  he  would  see 
the  parlies  proposing  to  assure;  and 
subsequently,  by  their  authority,  he 
paid  Mr.  Philbriok  the  guinea,  explain- 
ing at  the  same  time  that  it  did  not 
oome  from  the  office.  In  Bibby's  case 
the  transaction  was  similar.  In  answer 
to  the  Judge,  Mr.  Hayward  said  Mr. 
Philbriok  had  repeatedly  told  him  he 
would  not  furnish  any  more  certificates 
without  a  fee;  but  he  had  never  said 
that  in  com  0/  application*  to  him  ho 
should  hold  the  Society  ttahlei  believed 
this  was  the  first  circular  seat  to  Mr. 
Philbriok  direct  from  the  secretary; 
those  which  had  been  furnished  gra- 
tuitously had  all  come  from  himself  as 
agent. 

"  Mr.  Pbumkk  submitted  that  the 
last  answer  was  a  Tery  material  one  to 

the  plaintiff's  case,  as  showing  a  new 
mode  of  application  to  him  after  he  had 
declined  to  furnish  more  certificates 
without  payment  He  also  urged  that 
upon  the  face  of  the  letter  itself,  the 
agreement  was  between  tbe  office  and 
the  plaintiff*;  for  he  did  not  see  how  the 
letter  could  be  construed  otherwise  than 
as  a  request  from  tbe  ofioe  to  perform 
certain  services  on  their  account. 

"  His  Honour  said,  if  the  letter  had 
stood  alone,  and  this  had  been  thejirst 
transaction  of  tbe  kind  between  Mr. 
Philbriok  and  the  office,  he  thought 
they  would  have  been  liable,  and  must 
have  paid  him;  but  now,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  the  whole  depended 
upon  what  had  previously  taken  place. 
Of  course  Mr.  Phil  brick  was  not  bound 
to  continue  furnishing  certificates  gra 
tuitously,  but  be  was  of  opinion  thai  he 
could  not  claim  payment  without  previous 
notice.  Judgment  for  the  defendant — 
Mr.  Hardwick  said  he  should  make  no 
application  for  costs,  which,  his  Honour 
remarked,  was  a  very  liberal  course. 
Many  of  tbe  medical  gentlemen  of  the 


town  were  in  Court  during  the  trial, 
which  appeared  to  excite  considerable 
interest 

The  decision  appears  to  have  been, 
fair  and  equitable.  As  no  notice  had 
been  given  to  the  Assurance  office  that 
certificates  would  in  future  be  charged, 
and  they  had  hitherto  been  given  with- 
out charge,  or,  as  alleged  in  evidence  in 
two  instances  quoted,  the  payments  had 
been  made,  not  by  the  office,  but  by  the 
insured,— -it  does  not  appear  that  any 
other  judgment  could  have  been  deli- 
vered than  that  above  recorded. 

We  therefore  learn  from  the  result  of 
this  case,  that  a  medical  practitioner 
who  has  already  furnished  certificates 
to  an  Office  without  payment  cannot 
legally  claim  payment  for  any  new 
oase  unless  he  has  given  previous  no- 
tice of  his  intention  to  make  such 
a  claim.  The  foot  of  the  application 
for  a  certificate  coming  from  another 
person,  but  still  acting  on  the  part  of 
the  Office,  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
question.  If,  however,  an  Office  should 
for  the  first  time  make  an  application 
to  a  practitioner,  he  can  demand,  and 
we  apprehend  recover,  payment  in  a 
County  Court  for  the  important  service 
thus  rendered.  The  party  making  the 
application  (».  e.,  the  Office)  will  be 
liable  in  law  for  a  fair  and  reasonable 
remuneration.  If,  as  they  say,  it  is  not 
their  practice  to  pay  such  fees,  and  the 
service  is  really  rendered  to  tbe  insured 
person  and  not  to  the  Company,  this 
will  be  no  defence,  because,  according 
to  English  law,  as  it  is  at  present  ad- 
ministered, a  man  who  takes  upon  him- 
self to  give  an  order  for  an  article,  whether 
for  an  Insurance  certificate  or  an  arm- 
chair, must  pay  the  party  supplying  it; 
and  if,  as  it  is  cunningly  alleged,  the 
service  is  really  rendered  to  another, 
then  the  party  ordering  the  article  has 
his  separate  remedy  by  action  against 
that  individual.  Insurance  Offices  can- 
not benefit  as  principals,  and  evade 
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their  responsibility  under  the  pretence 
of  being  agent*  ,-j  i  ,,        ,  .. 

We  do  not  doubt,  after  this  decision 
that  there  wity  be,  another 4nove  on,  the 
chess-board  on  the  part  of  the  Offices; 
but  if  the'  memhers  <df*thV  profession 
show  tho.eame  spirit  as  ifr.  ■  Philbrick, 
it  can  only  eadln  obeolMnaM.1  On  ap- 
plying to  a  -praetirianer  nor  i  the  first 
time,  or  to  one  whd  has1  already  supplied 
gratuitous  certificates,  but  has  since 
given  notice  that  is  any  .future  case  he 
will  require  a  fee,  it  js  most  probably 
that  the  latter  of  application  from  the 
Office  will  'contain  a  small  printed  line 
at  the  foot,  to  the  following  effect  :— 
"N.B.  It  ifl  expected  that  this  certifi- 
cate will  be  filled  up 1  and  forwarded  by 
Mr.  — —  gratuitously.  This  Company 
doesootpay  fees  for  medical  certificates." 
A  practitioner  will,  however,  be  then 
placed  on  his  guard.  Unless  a  stamped 
■envelope  for  returning  it  be  enclosed, 
he  should  take  no  more  notice  of  the 
application  than  he  would  of  the  well- 
known  circulars  of  the  Austrian  Lottery 
agents,  who  promise  the  chance  of 
a  duchy  with  its  title  and  appurte- 
nances, on  the  purchase  of  a  ticket  at 
the  cost  of  a  few  rix  dollars.  Both 
parties  attempt  to  extort  something  for 
nothing,  and  the  application  should  be 
treated  accordingly.  Let  it  be  duly 
considered  that  a  man  who  henceforth 
grants  an  insurance  certificate,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  brother  practitioner, 
without  receiving  a  fee  from  the  person 
who  applies  for  the  document,  we  care 
not  whether  it  be  the  Office  or  the  in- 
sured, is  inflicting  a  gross  injury  on 
the  profession,  and  retarding  the  settle- 
ment of  a  question  which  is  seriously 
affecting  its  rights.  Insurance  offices, 
in  disputing  claims,  have  repeatedly 
forced  into  the  witness-box  surgeons 
who  have  given  these  gratuitous  certifi- 
cates, when,  in  speaking  the  truth  on 
oath,  they  have  been  compelled,  pro- 
bably to  the  gjeat  injury  of  their  pro- 


fessional practice,  to  support  the  case  of, 
the  Dffice  on  a  document  .alleged 'by 
them  to  be  of  a  private  nature.  The' 
gratuitous  certificate  writer  may  rest* 
assured  that  its  privacy  is  only  main-" 
tained  by  the  Company  so  long  as  it 
suits  their  pecuniary  interests,  and  no" 
longer. ,  Although  they  have  not  paid  a 
fee  for  it,  they  will  not  hesitate,  when  an 
opportunity  occurs,  of  turning  it  to  the 
highly  useful  purpose  of '  defeating  a! 
claim  for  three  or  (our  thousand  pounds.. 

With  facta  like  these  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  treat  as  a  serious  argument 
the  plea  for  non-payment  invariably 
alleged  by  the  non-paying  Companies— 
namely,  that  the  certificate  is  for  the 
benefir  of  the  proposed  insured.  .He 
who  applies  a  document  to  his  own  use 
must  be  considered  to  derive  benefit  from, 
it  The  proposed  insured  for  himself 
■either  requires  nor  makes  use  of  such 
a  document.  He  i*  ready  to  pay  down 
a  premium  without  a  certificate :  "the 
Company;  on  the  other  hand,  are  not- 
prepared  to  take  his  premium  until  they 
have  ascertained  the  probable  amount 
of  risk  from  his  usual  medical  atten- 
dant Their  pecuniary  interest  lies  in 
ascertaining  and  fixing  this  risk  a» 
closely  as  possible.  They  cannot  de- 
termine this  without  the  medical  certifi- 
cate :  it  is  therefore  contrary  to  fact  to 
allege  that  the  insured  and  not  the  insurer 
derives  the  benefit  from  the  certificate. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  insurer 
is  equitably  liable  for  the  fee :  and  to 
put  this  question  to  the  best  test  the 
following  plan  might  be  adopted  by  the 
Companies  and  the  profession :— Let  it 
be  understood  that  the  person  proposing 
to  insure  his  life  pays  the  medical  fee— i 
the  medical  certificate  is  clearly  his  pro- 
perty, and  should  pass  through  hie 
hands  to  the  Company  for  their  w- 
s pec t ion  only.  He  who  has  paid  for 
the  document  has  acquired  property 
in  it,  and  has  a  right  to  keep  it  This 
plan  might  not  accord  with  the  views 
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°f  Insurance  Companies :  but  it  their 
argument  for  non-payment  "be  well- 
founded,  on  what  principle  can  they 
object  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan  ? 

In  the  meantime,  however,  we  most 
strongly  protest  against  medical  men 
being  made  the  victims  of  a  mere 
quibble.  Valuable  service  is  rendered  by 
the  certificate :  tbe  party  who  requires 
and  retains  it  refers  for  payment  to  him 
who  does  not  require  or  retain  it  This 
is  mere  -shuffling.  Let  insurers  take 
lives  without  inquiry,  or  let  them  pay 
for  that  of  which  they  make  a  beneficial 
use. 


AlULVsra  or  thb  xvaottations  nc  cho- 
lera. BY  Jt.  A.  BSCQUBKKD. 
M.  Becquerkl  considers  from  his  analysis 
that  the  choleraic  evacuations  consist  of  the 
serum  of  the  blood  diluted  by  a  varying 
quantity  of- water.  In  this  fluid -is  sus- 
pended coagulated  albumen,  the  particles 
of  which  are  agglomerated  by  mucus. 

it.  Becquerel  notices  the  following  facta 
in  several  analyses  of  the*evaouations  :— 
.  .1.  Albumen,  in.  solution, 
.    2.  Coagulated  albumen,  giving  the  rice- 
water  character. 

8.  Great  abundance  of  albuminous  par- 
ticlm  towards  the  end  of  the  disease. 

4.  A  large  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
almost  three  times  as  much  as  found  in  the 
blood. 

6.  Acidity  of  ths  matters  vomited. 

The  examination  of  the  vomited  matters 
shows  considerable  resemblance  between, 
'these  and  die  evacuations.' 

Albuminous  fluid  ;  a  portion  of  the  albu- 
jnen  being  in  solution,  and  a  part  coagu- 
lated and  suspended  by  mucus. 

This  albuminous  fluid  is  in  general  neutral 
or  slightly  alkaline,  and. containing  a  eon- 
siderable  proportion  of  chloride  of  sodium. 

The  analysis  of  the  blood  gives- 
Increased  density  of  the  blood  and  serum, 
more  especially  of  the  latter; 

Increase  in  the  proportion  of  globules ; 

Considerable  decrease  of  water; 

Increase  of  the  extractive  matters,  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  and  other  salts,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  fatty  matters,  to  almost 
threefold  their  usual  proportion ; 

Slight  decrease  in  the  albumen  of  the 
serum ; 

Increase  in  the  proportion  of  flbrme 
towards  the  termination  of  the  cases, — 
L'  Union  Mtdicalt.  % 


Lsotuhj  XL 

Bsvoeb  I  enter  upon  the  proper  subject  of 
this  lecture,  namely,  that  of  the  form  of 
dropsy  called  ascites,  I  must  call  your 
attention  to  the  issue  of  the  case  of  cardiac 
dropsy,  which  we  discussed  in  the  last  lec- 
ture. Our  patient,  Bayhs,  did  not  live 
long  after  we  laaf  met.  The  dropsy,  de- 
spite of  the  various  remedies  employed* 
increased,  the  difficulty  of  breathing  in- 
creased, fluid  was  effused  into  the  pleura* 
as  well  as  into  the  abdomen,  and  he  died 
exhausted. 

This  is  the  fate  of  all  patients  Buffer- 
ing from  mechanical  dropsy  when  the 
cause  is  irremediable.  So  long  as  the 
cardiac  difficulty  remains,  the  mechani- 
cal cause  of  the,  dropsy  remains,  and  you 
have  no  means  of  obviating  the  accu- 
mulation of  water  save,  by  establishing 
drains  at  various  points,  to  carry  off*  this 
accumulation  of  fluid.  Hence  you  begin 
by  trying  to  excite  the  kidneys  and  the 
bowels,  great  vascular  surfaces  whence  large 
quantities  of  water  may  be  carried  off.  The 
continued  application  of  the  various  stimuli 
which  the  materia  medica  afford,  renders 
these  surfaces  at  length  insensible  to  their 
further  influence ;  they  recuse  .to  obey  the 
stimulus,  and  cease  to.  yield  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  fluid.  It  is  then  that  you  must 
have  recourse  to  more  direct  means  of  eva- 
cuating the  fluid  from  the  areolar  tissue  in 
which  it  has  collected.  You  will  remember 
that  in  this  case,  having  tried  the  acupunc- 
ture, we  proposed  to  adopt  Lombard's*  me- 
thod of  a  single  incision  in  eaoh  leg.  This 
praotice  was  so  far  successful  that  it  evacu- 
ated a  good  deal  of  fluid,  and  gave  relief  for 
some  days ;  but  it  was  tried  rather  too  late, 
and  after  a  good  deal  of  inflammation  had 
already  been  excited  in  the  limbs  by  acu- 
puncture. The  case  was,  therefore,  an  un- 
favourable one  for  trying  the  practice. 

The  post-mortem  examination  showed 
effusion  into  both  pleural  cavities,  and  into 
the  peritoneum.    The  cavity  Of  fchj  peri- 
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eardium  was  entirely  obliterated ;  in  great- 
eat  part  by  means  of  old  adhesions,  the 
remit  of  old  pericarditis ;  but  by  recent 
adhesions  over  a  portion  of  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  heart,  towards  its  left  side, 
which  you  will  remember  was  the  seat  of 
the  rubbing  sound,  which  was  audible  for 
some  tun*  after  his  admission  into  the  hos- 

E'taL  The  former  attacks  of  pericarditis 
d  obliterated  the  greatest  part  of  the 
eerity  of  the  pericardium,  leaving  a  small 
portion  in  front,  which  became  the  seat  of 
the  recent  pericarditis. 

Our  diagnosis  was  quite  correct  as  far  as 
regards  the  condition  of  the  walls  and  ca- 
vities of  the  heart.  We  found  dilated  and 
hyperteophied  cavities  on  both  sides.  This 
diagnosis  was  indicated  by  both  symptoms 
and  physical  signs,  and  therefore  we  were 
not  likely  to  be  mistaken.  But  there  were 
no  unequivocal  signs  of  valvular  disease, 
and  therefore  we  could  form  no  positive 
opinion  as  regards  their  condition. 

The  post-mortem  inspection  showed  that 
the  primary  disturbing  cause  of  the  action 
of  the  heart  was  the  almost  total  oblitera- 
tion of  the  pericardium  by  adhesions  due  to 
an  attack  of  pericarditis  eleven  years  ago. 
During  all  that  time  the  heart  had  been 
bound  by  these  adhesions,  instead  of  mov- 
ing freely  in  its  proper  serous  cavity.  Its 
contractions  were  doubtless,  therefore,  la- 
boured, and  the  contents  of  its  cavities  were 
probably  not  always  completely  expelled  j 
and  hence,  in  time,  all  those  cavities  became 
dilated,  and  their  walls  hynertrophied. 

The  condition  of  the  kidneys  was  what 
we  expected  to  find :  they  were  contracted 
aa  the  result  of  chronic  disease.  The 
cortical  portion  was  much  wasted.  Many 
of  the  tubes  were  filled  with  altered  epi- 
thelium and  granular  matter ;  others  with 
fat:  and  others  were  empty  and  shrunk, 
and  folded  into,  a  fibrous  tissue. 

You  noticed  the  immense  effusion  of 
water  which  existed  in  the  pleural  cavities, 
and  how  this  water  compressed  the  lungs, 
so  as  to  solidify  a  considerable  portion  of 
them.  Now  what  I  wish  to  remark  re- 
specting this  fluid  is,  that  the  effusion  must 
have  taken  place  within  a  few  hours  of  the 
fatal  event;  for  we  examined  him  only 
three  days  before  his  death,  and  found  dis- 
tinct audible  breathing  at  every  part  of  the 
chest.  How  remarkable  the  obstructing 
cause,  which  could  give  rise  to  the  exos- 
mose  of  all  this  ,  fluid  in  so  short  a  time ! 

I  must  now  call  your  attention  to  some 
examplee  of  another  form  ofdropsy — namely, 
ascites,  or  dropsy  of  the  peritoneum,  which 
have  lately  been  under  our  observation. 

Cass  I.— The  first  case  is  that  of  a  man 
named  John  Murray,  sat.  .66,  who  had  been 
for  several  years  a  butler  in  a  gentlemen's 


family.  Tbiaoasaiw  especially  interesting 

as  affording  an  example  in  which  the  dropsy 
was  on  one  occasion  completely  removed 
by  the  aid  of  internal  remedies ;  and  on  a 
second,  almost  so ;  and  in  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  subsequent  death  of  the  pa- 
tient from  another  cause,  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  condition  of  or- 
gans upon  which  the  dropsy  depended. 

This  patient  was  a  stout,  portly  man, 
just  such  a  man  as  you  would  expect  a  gen- 
tleman's butler  to  be.  He  stated  that  he 
had  always  enjoyed  good  health,  and  pro- 
fessed himself  to  be  strictly  temperate. 
This,  no  doubt,  was  true ;  but  probably  ha 
kept  the  key  of  his  master's  cellar,  and  pos- 
sibly may  nave  thought  it  his  duty  now 
and  then  to  taste  his  wines.  He  drank 
beer,  and  took  no  great  amount  of  exercise; 
and  thus  the  seeds  of  disease  were  slowly,  and 
gradually,  and  imperceptibly  sown,  so  that 
he  did  not  observe  anything  wrong  with  him, 
until  dropsy  had  already  developed  itself  in 
his  abdomen,  which  began  to  swell  by  rea- 
son of  the  accumulating  fluid.  He  first 
noticed  the  swollen  abdomen  three  months 
before  his  admission. 

On  Murray's  admission  into  the  hospital 
on  the  28th  of  August,  1848,  his  abdomen 
was  quite  tense  with  fluid,  and  fluctuation 
was  most  distinctly  felt.  His  legs,  too, 
were  cedematons.'  No  exact  information 
could  be  obtained  as  to  the  state  of  the 
liver,  owing  to  the  tension  of  the  abdomen. 
There  was,  however,  an  irregular  and  feeble 
action  of  the  heart,  which  led  us  to  fear 
that  the  liver  was  not  alone  at  fault  in  the 
production  of  the  dropsy. 

During  the  three  months  before  his  ad- 
mission our  patient  complained  only  of 
what  he  called  a  fluttering  in  the  region  of 
the  stomach,  and  a  gradually  increasing 
dyspnoea.  The  fluttering-  was  doubtless  * 
sensation  caused  by  the  irregular  action  of 
the  heart. 

The  action  of  the  heart  consisted  in  a 
series  of  short  systolic  contractions  succeed- 
ing each  other  at  irregular  intervals,  and 
evidently  of  very  different  degrees  of 
strength ;  some  being  felt  distinctly  at  the 
pulse,  others  exerting  no  pulsation  in  the 
artery,  or  a  very  feeble  one.  The  sounds  of 
the  heart  were  feeble,  but  uncomplicated, 
save  by  a  slight  bellows  murmur  with  the 
first  sound,  as  heard  at  the  apex. 

There  was  not  much  amiss  with  the 
urine ;  it  was  rather  high-ooloured,  but  did 
not  deposit  any  sediment,  nor  did  it  con- 
tain albumen. 

Having  tried  for  a  few  days  the  bitar- 
trate  of  potass  without  advantage,  I  deter- 
mined to  bring  the  patient  under  the  in- 
fluence-of  mercury,  and  to  combine  with  it 
digitalis  iu  small  quantities,  watching  care- 
fuBy  the  state  of  the  heart,  m  consequence 
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•erf  the  weakness  of  that  organ.  Be  was 
•eeordingky  orderejl  one  grain  of  powdered 
digitalis,  one  grain  of  squall,  end  tiro  mine 
♦f  blue  pill;  and  a  few  days  afterward*  ten 
grain*  of  the  strong  aiercnriel  ointment, 
end  the  eame  quantity  of  Che  oampeund 
Iodine  ointment,  were  ordered  to  be  rubbed 
in  over  the  region  of  the  liver  twice  a  day. 

In  the  course  of  three  weeks  there  wee  a 
marked  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  fluid 
in  the  abdomen  j  the  kidneys  were  excited 
to  very  free  action,  eo  that  they  secreted 
not  less  than  from  four  to  five  pints  of 
ueine  per  diem.  Aa  the  mouth  had  become 
•ore  in  about  a  fortnight,  the  pill  wee  or- 
dered to  be  taken  only  onoe  a  day,  and  the 
frictions  were  continued.  With  these  re- 
medies was  combined  pressure  on  lie  abdo- 
men by  means  of  a  bandage. 

Under  the  inflnenow  of  these  remedies 
-the  patient  rapidly  lost  all  his  dropsy,  and 
went  out  quite  cured  as  rajrareV  it,  on  the 
19th  of  October,  that  is,  in  about  seven 
Weeks;  the  feeble  and  irregular  action  of  the 
heart  continuing  much  the  same.  The  re- 
moval of  the  fluid  enabled  us  to  feel  the 
liver  enlarged  and  indurated,  but  without 
any  irregularities  Upon  its  surface. 

Unfortunately,  soon  after  he  left  the 
hospital  Murray  was  exposed  to  cold,  and 
suflered  an  attack  of  bronchial  catarrh;  the 
dropsy  returned,  and  be  was  re-admitted  on 
the  11th  of  November,  only  three  weeks 
after  his  discbarge.  Upon  his  re^dmiseion 
we  had  recourse  to  the  same  treatment  as 
that  previously  adopted,  with  the  eame 
beneficial  effects.  We  again  applied  the 
iodine,  mercury,  and  pressure :  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this  we  gave  him  taraxacum,  with 
manifest  advantage.  All  his  symptoms 
had  improved,  and  the  ascites  had  almost 
disappeared,  when  he  was  exposed  to  the 
contagion  of  erysipelas,  at  that  time  raging 
with  great  virulence  in  the  ward.  He  vo- 
mited several  times  and  shivered,  and  had 
,  sore-throat,  which  was  followed  by  an  ex- 
tensive bronchitis  affecting  the  small  tubes ; 
the  respiratory  mucous  membrane  having 
been,  I  nave  no  doubt,  the  seat  of  an  erysi- 
pelatous inflammation.  Under  the  cough, 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  excessive  secre- 
tion produced  by  this  affection,  he  rapidly 
fell  into  a  very  depressed  state,  and  died 
suddenly  in  the  night. 

On  cramming  the  body,  we  found  that 
the  liver  was  considerably  enlarged,  and 
Ghsaon'a  capsule  was  much  thickened,  both 
around  and  in  the  substance  of  the  liver. 
There  was  great  dilatation  of  all  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  heart,  especially  the  right ;  and 
a  good  deal  of  deposition  of  ftt  upon  and 
among  the  fibres  of  the  heart,  which  seemed 
weak  and  iH-nonriehed,  giving  the  heart  a 
soft  flabby  appearance,  it  is  very  possible, 
xkw,  thai  tanas  may  have  been  catty  dege- 


neration «f  some  of  the  •  fibres ;  bat  as  the 
heart  was  not  examined  by  the  mieroeuupn, 
we  cannot  speak  positively  upon  tins  point. 
The  orifices  of  the  ventricles  were  both  di- 
lated, and  the  mitral  valve  was  shrunk  and 
thickened  at  Ha  margin,  so  that  there  earn 
be  no  doubt  regurgitation  took  place  at  tin 
mitral  orifice  during  life,  wbsch  explains 
the  bellows -soand. 

In  this  aocotmt  of  symptoms  end  morbid 
appearances  you  have  the  history  of  a  large 
number  of  cases.  Either  the  morbid  state 
of  heart,  or  the  (mronic  disease  of  the  hVer, 
may  take  precedence ;  or  the  two  diseases 
may  come  on  simultaneously.  It  is  pro- 
bable in  this  case  that  the  Ever  was  the  first 
organ  to  go  wrong ;  and  tins  is  indicated 
by  the  nature  of  the  dropsy,  which  was 
mainly  confined  to  the  belly,  the  osdenuvof 
the  lower  extremities  being  the  only  dropsy 
referable  to  the  heart;  but  this  mas- 
ensue  upon  an  ascites  of  long  stanthnft 
even  when  the  heart  is  not  diseased.  The 
heart  had  not  yet  acquired  that  degree  of 
dilatation  necessary  to  the  protraction  of 
extensive  cardiac  dropsy.  The  condition  of 
this  man  was  as  follows:  be  bad  a  weak 
fatty  heart,  and  consequently  a  feeble  cir- 
culation ;  chronic  disease  of  the  liver  is 
established,  and  the  course  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  blood  of  the  body,  that,  neassly, 
of  the  intestinal  canal  and  the  spleen,  is 
seriously  impeded.  This  embarrasses  the 
heart,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  ob- 
structed circulation  at  OBepomt,  experiences 
a  gradual  dilatation.  The  obstruction  to 
the  circulation  in  the  liver  determines,  so 
to  speak,  the  dropsy  to  the  peritoneal  ca- 
vity, and  the  mores  sing  dilatation  and 
weakness  of  the  heart  would  Tender  it 
general.  In  such  cases,  if  the  disease  of  the 
fiver  has  not  yet  gone  to  the  production  of 
contraction  of  Ghsson's  capsule,  the  diet, 
the  antiphlogistic  treatment,  *c  may  re* 
lieve  the  congestion  of  the  liver,  and  dimi- 
nish the  obstruction  to  the  circulation,  and 
the  rest  may  enable  the  heart  to  recover 
itself  somewhat ;  the  state  of  dropsy  may  be 
removed,  and  thepatient  may,  aa  in  Marrams 
case,  temporarily  recover ;  but  the  occur- 
rence of  any  new  cause  of  disturbance  of  the 
circulation,  as,  for  example,  the  bronchial  ca- 
tarrh in  his  case,  may  renew  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  heart,  the  dropsy  may  again  be 
determined  to  the  abdomen  by  the  ob- 
structed hepatic  circulation,  and  all  the  oal 
symptoms  may  return,  to  be  again  relieved 
by  a  similar  plan  of  treatment  to  that  at 
first  adopted. 

Cask  II.— The  second  esse  to  which  X 
shall  call  your  attention  is  Out  of  Elizabeth 
WbJteman;  this,  like  the  o*fa«r,  terminated 
fatally,  and  therefore  we  can  speak  mors 
decidedly  as  to  the  exact  nature  of 
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■the  cbseased  conditions.  The  pedant 
wm  forty-five  yean  of  age,  and  had 
had  eleven  children.  In  thia  oaee  there 
was  much  more  evidence  of  the  exis- 
tence of  intemperate  habit*  than  in  the 
case  of  the  butler,  to  which  I  have  jo* 
referred.  As  is  so  often  the  ease,  however, 
she  declared  herself  to  be  a  very  temperate 
person,  bat  admitted  that  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking  a  pint  and  a  half  of  beer  a 
day,  and  one  or  two  glasses  of  gin.  About 
twelve  years  ago,  bang  then  thirty-three 
years  of  age,  she  threw  up  a  large  quantity 
of  florid  blood.  It  is  difficult  to  determine, 
at  this  distance  of  time,  whether  the-  blood 
was  vomited  or  coughed  up— whether  it 
was  a  osse  of  hsmwtemesis  or  haunoptyais. 
The  florid  colour  favours  the  latter  suppo- 
sition ;  but  although  in  haunatemesis  the 
blood  is  generally  bleak,  it  need  not  be  so 
always,  tor  it  may  be  thrown  up  at  once, 
and  then  it  may  be  as  florid  as  if  it  came 
from  the  lungs.  The  cause  of  the  usual 
dark  colour  of  the  blood  in  hiemsiemesis 
is,  that  when  hemorrhage  takes  place  into 
the  stomach,  the  blood  is  apt  to  accumu- 
late in  that  visous  for  some  time  before  it 
is  cast  up,  and  then  it  mixes  and  is  black- 
ened by  the  secretion  of  the  stomach.  In 
the  lungs,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  expelled 
immediately  it  is  effused.  Six  years  after- 
wards, however,  she  appears  to  'have 
wdted  a  quantity  of  black  blood  j  and  the 
attack  of  vomiting  was  preceded  by  paid 
in  the  scrobieulus  cordis,  and  followed  by 
severe  retching.  It  is  evident  that  on  this 
occasion  the  functions  of  the  stomach  were 
very  much  impaired,  either  primarily,  or 
secondarily  in  consequence  of  disease  of  the 
liver.  Five  years  ago  she  bad  a  severe 
attack  of  rheumatic  gout,  affecting  nearly 
all  her  joints ;  and  two  years  afterwards 
she  had  another  similar  attack.  About  a 
month  before  her  admission  she  began  to 
suffer  from  severe  attacks  of  retching,  .with 
excessive  flatulence  and  spasms  of  the  sto- 
mach,— symptoms  evidently  denoting  great 
derangement  of  the  stomach,  due  probably 
to  irregularities  of  diet  and  intemperate 
habits.  At  this  time  she  also  began  to  pass 
urine  of  dark  colour,  diminished  quantity, 
and  depositing  an  abundant  brick -dust 
sediment.  Her  abdomen  began  to  enlarge 
at  its  lower  part,  and  she  suffered  pain  in 
the  loins.  Shortly  afterwards  her  lags  be* 
gan  to  swell  likewise. 

On  her  admission  we  found  very  distinct 
evidence  of  ascites  in  the  enlarged  and 
fluctuating  abdomen.  Percussion  elicited 
a  clear  tympanitic  sound  over  the  region  of 
the  stomach,  indicating  that  the  organ  was 
much  distended  by  flatus.  The  patient 
was  greatly  emaciated,  her  skin  was  sallow, 
and  there  was  a  distinct  yellow  hue  of  the 
conjunctive.    This  patient  also  exhibited 


another  symptom  (and  it  is  one  of  great 
interest,  and  not  uncommon,  but  which 
was  not  «o  dearly  marked  in  the  last  case 
I  narrated  to  you),  in  a  great  enlargement 
of  the  veins  coursing  over  the  abdomen— 
the  superficial  epigastric  veins.  You  know 
there  is  a  communication  at  one  or  two 
points  between  the  veins  contributing  to 
form  the  portal  vein  and  the  systemic 
I  and  when  the  circulation  through- 
the  liver  becomes  retarded,  some  of  the 
blood  of  the  portal  system  is  thrown  on 
the  vena  cava  mftrior,  and  through  it  on 
the  superficial  veins  of  the  abdomen,  which, 
naturally  small  and  scarcely  visible,  become 
meandering  blue  lines,  or  even  prominent 
vessels  of  considerahte-l  i  sign  i  hide. 

In  this  case,  the  patient  being  a  woman, 
we  had  to  diagnose  between  ascites  and 
ovarian  dropsy,  a  diagnosis  by  no  means 
difficult,  and  for  which  the  Tory  simple, 
process  of  percussion  is  generally  suffi- 
cient.    In -ascites,  the  percussion  sound 
is  clear  fn  the  centre  of  the  abdomen,  and 
dull  in  the  flanks ;  hi  ovarian  dropsy  the 
dulnaaa  exists  over  the  whole  extent  of  the 
tumor.   But  in  erase  eases  of  ascites  the 
length  of  the  mesentery  is  not)  sufficient  to 
allow  the  intestine  to  float  to  the  top  of  the 
aceamolatad  frond;  and  then  you  will  have-" 1 
a  universal  dumess  similar  to  that  hi  ova-  ' 
rian  dropsy,    in  'soph  a  ease"  you  must 
resort  to  more  indirect  aid  collateral  evi- 
denoe  for  supplying- the  dato  of  your  oSs*-  1 
nosis,— the  history-  of  the  osse— the  mod?  " 
in  which  the  dropsy -cotamemed;  if  it  be* 
gan  on  one  side,  and  gradually  extended—  ' 
the  preeence  or  absence  of  liver  disease,  Of  : 
of  some  other  abdominal  disease  calculated 
to  impede  the  portal  circulation.  "," 
The  symptoms  did  not  appear  in  say  ' 
degree  to  yield  to  the  treatment  winch  wa*  :  • 
pursued.  ■  She  was  memorialised,  and  ve>  ■ 
rious  diuretic  remedies  administered;  but 
the  urine  became  less  and  less  in  quantity, 
she  was  frequently  siet,  and  she  became 
much  weaker,  and  sunk  gradually,  appa- 
rently from  exhaustion  and  insufficient  - 
nutrition,  in  a  fortnight  after  her  admission. 

On  the  sxaminatieti  of  the  body  we  ' 
found  the  peritoneal  cavity  filled  with  a 
yellow  serous  fluid;  '  The  liver  was  coh- 
iraatcd,  and  slightly  tuberc  niatcd  on  its 
surface.   The  capsule  of  Glisson  was  much 
thickened ;  the  thickening  of  the  capsule 
censing  &  peculiar  distinctness  of  the  lobula- 
tion ofthe  liver.  When  you  consider  ho  » in- 
timatdyeOTmeoted  the  portal  veins  are  with 
the  capsule-  of  Giissoo,  how:  that  structure  ' 
accompanies  aid  envelopes  them  throughout 
their  course  to  their  smallest  ramifications, 
you  easily  understand  how  its  thickening 
and  contraction  must  in  Us  fire  with  the  free ' 
.  of  blood  through  these  vessels. 
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•with  fat,  hot  other*  were  quite  devoid  of 
it,  » if  starved.  The  heart  WM  ■pjU,  and 
the  kidneys  were  healthy,  but  their  blood' 
Teasels  much  congested. 

Compering  this  second  ease  with  the 
first,  we  fled  ascites  existing  in  both,  but 
in  the  first  oonneoted  with  enlargement  of 
the  liver ;  in  the  second,  with  contraction 
■of  that  organ.  In  both,  Gliseon's  oapenle 
was  altered  and  thickened,  and  thus  there 
existed  in  both  the  condition  most  neces- 
sary for  the  retardation  of  the  portal  circu- 
lation, on  which  depends  the  ascites.  Yon 
may  hare  enlarged  liver  without  ascites,  as 
in  the  simple  fatty  liver;  but  if  Glisten's 
capsule  be  thickened  and  altered,  then 
ascites  is  produced  whether  the  liver  be 
■enlarged  or  contracted.  That  ascites,  how- 
ever, is  much  more  untractable  when  the 
liver  is  contracted  than  when  it  is  en- 
larged. Some,  indeed,  suppose  that  the 
contracted  liver  is  an  advanced  stage  of  the 
same  disessc  which  creates  enlargement  of 
that  organ ;  bat  the  evidence  in  favour  of 
this  view  appears  to  me  to  rest  on  very 
slender  grounds.  I  know  of  no  unequivo- 
cal evidence  to  prove  that,  in  any  given 
case,  the  liver  has  passed  in  snocession 
through  the  stages  of  enlargement  and  con- 
traction. A  similar  question  arises  as 
regards  Bright' s  kidney, — is  the  enlarged 
mottled  kidney  an  carry  stage  of  the  con- 
tracted kidney  f  You  are  doubtless  aware 
that  there  are  the  strongest  reasons  for 
answering  this  question  in  the  negative,  and 
that  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that 
these  two  different  states  of  kidney  are 
essentially  different  diseases,  both  produc- 
ing a  common  effect,  namely,  albuminous 
nraw.  So,  also,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  enlarged  liver,  with  thickened  Ghssou's 
capsule,  is  a  different  disease  from  the 
contracted  liver,  although  both  produce 


Cam  m.— The  third  case,  that  of  Sarah 
Gsdd,  sst.  66,  differs  from  those  I  hare 
just  related,  in  the  absence  of  that  condi- 
tion which  in  them  was  the  most  signifi- 
cant and  important,  and,  doubtless,  the 
cause  of  the  dropsy  —  the  thickening, 
namely,  of  the  capsule  of  Glisson.  On  her 
admission  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the 
existence  of  ascites}  but  the  previous 
symptoms  were  by  no  means  urgent,  and 
the  dropsy  had  come  on  without  any  of  its 
usual  premonitory  signs.  These  was  no 
saUownessi  the  liver  could  not  be  felt,  ner 
was  there  any  symptom  to  give  information 
as  to  its  condition.  There  was,  however, 
the  negative  evidence  of  the  character  of 
the.  unne — it  contained  no  lithates;  end 
tins  was  so  far  favourable,  as  it  denoted 
the  probable  absence  of  any  severe  organic 
hepatic  disease. 


This  patient  was  under  treatment  for  a 
long  time.  We  gave  her  diuretics,  espe- 
cially bitartrate  of  potass;  applied  the 
iodine  and  mercurial  ointment,  and  pres- 
sure. Under  this  treatment  the  urine  in- 
creased in  quantity,  and  the  sixe  of  the  belly 
diminished,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  bring 


to  light  any  enlargement  of  the  liver,  or  the 
existence  of  any  other  tumor.  In  spite  of 
this  alleviation  of  the  most  prominent 
symptoms,  the  woman  became  gradually 
weaker  and  weaker  (still  passing  a  fan* 
quantity  of  water),  till  the  night  of  the  9th 
of  February,  when  she  died  suddenly.  The 
only  particular  symptom  that  could  account 
for  her  sudden  sinking  was  a  cough  that 
she  had  for  a  day  or  two  before  her  death ; 
but  this  seemed  quite  inadequate  to  such  a 
result;  at  any  rate,  the  treatment  could 
not  hare  pulled  her  down,  as  we  were  giving 
her  citrate  of  iron  and  other  tonics  at  the 
time. 

You  will  remember  that  I  had  already 
cipieesod  the  opinion  that  no  hepatic 
disease  existed;  and  the  suspicion  that 
some  deep  seated  tumor,  possibly  of  a 
cancerous  nature,  would  be  found  exter- 
nal to  the  brer,  compressing  the  portal 
vein  or  some  of  its  principal  tributaries, 
and  thus  impeding  the  circulation  through 
the  intestinal  1  veins,  and  causing  peritoneal 
dropsy.  When  I  heard  of  her  sudden 
death,  the  possibility  of  her  having  some 
internal  cancerous  disease  was  much  more 
strongly  impressed  upon  me;  and  when 
we  came  to  examine  the  body,  we  found  it 
to  exist  in  much  greater  quantity  than  I 
had  at  all  anticipated. 

The  diagnosis  in  this  case  was  extremely 
obscure  and  difficult,  for -we  had  no  definite 
symptom  but  the  dropsy;  that,  by  its 
situation,  denoted  an  impeded  abdominal 
circulation  either  within  or  external  to  the 
liver;  but  we  had  no  sign  of  hepatic  disease. 
There  was  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that 
the  woman's  habits  were  not  intemperate  ,- 
the  kidneys  performed  their  office  suffi- 
ciently, and  the  urine  was  on  the  whole 
normal,  although  latterly  it  from  time  to 
time  precipitated  Uthio  acid  in  the  form  of 
grains.  There  was  no  evidence  of  disease 
of  any  other  organ,  whether  abdominal  or 
otherwise.  Thus,  then,  we  had  a  good 
deal  of  negative  evidence ;  and  all  the  posi- 
tive evidence  was  the  dropsy,  and  its  per- 
sistence against  all  remedies  denoting  a 
persisting  cause.  The  deposition  of  lithio 
acid  somewhat  favoured  the  suspicion  of 
malignant  disease,  but  gave  no  positive 
information. 

On  opening  the  abdomen  a  large  quan- 
tity of  a  transparent  somewhat  viscid  fluid 
escaped.  The  great  omentum  appeared 
shrivelled  up,  and  was  converted  into  a 
solid  cancerous  mass,  which  adhered  closely 
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to  tiw  bowels  and  to  the  peritor^sum,  on 
the  posterior  wall  of  the^bdomen,  so  than 
mmsMthswe  pressed  upon  the-  neralaw 
veins,  sud  probably  also  ua^m  the  trunk  of 
the  portal  vein  itself,  so  an  to  how  an* 
gargement  of  all  that  paat  of  thovaaoa* 
circulation  of  the  viscera,  which  w  on  the 
diataL  side  of  too  pressure,  and  thus  me* 
cbauiosJly  to  give  use  t«  the  effiuaon.  There 
wm  a  cyst,  about  the  atae  of  aama&ossmgB, 
attached  to  oaoh  ovary;  and  the  internal 
between  eaoh  of  thaw  oyste  and  the  other 
pejhrio  viastun  was  filled  by  oaneeroae 
growths  of  the  wane  kind,  so  the*  ell  these 
organs  were  eapahle  of  being  removed  in  a 
mass.  The  aenoer.  was  doubtless  panto* 
nasi,  and  originated  in  this  part  of  the  peri- 
toneum. ThelOTitaatfwaaaotduweaed; 
the  capsule  was  a  little  thiohened,  but  only 
super&nauy,  and  not  that  portion  of  it 
which  penetmtaa  into  the  sabstnnoa  of  the 

"wow  he—  waa  a  very  iatwisaiag  aaoas  of 

the  dropsy —meohaniaei  impediment  to-  the 
return  of  blood  from  the  abdomen  to  the 
brer,  while  the  circulation  of  the  liaar  itself 
waa  not  at  all  impeded.  The  difficulty  ie 
to  diagnose  between  this  partaanlar  cases 
and  the  other  to  whioh  I  have  before  re- 
ferred, namely,  ia^rosfre  obstruction  of  the 
portal  ohwulatiun  by  disease  of  the  aver 
itself;  that,  in  the  present  oaae  I  would 
call,  for-  the  sake  of  distinction,  esMnne. 
I  know  of  no  unequivocal  sign  of  this  oondi- 
tion  but  that  of  feeling  the  tumor.  Theee- 
chactio  aepeet  of  the  patient  would  doubtleas 
excite  anspiaion;  the  deposition  of  liihis 
acid,  too,  in  a  diathesis  not  gouty,  would  also 
mprrsaw  myfeeraof  maligrwrtdiasasii-^but 
from  those  points  we  could  merely  guess, 
and,  short  of  manual  evamiuefion,  I  know  of 
no  sore  foundation  on  which  to  build  a  diag- 
nosis. Of  course  the  evidence  of  the  ab- 
aenoa  of  disease  in  other  organs  is  valuable; 
and  wa  should  be  greatly  aided  if  we  could 
detect  oaneer  in  an  abdominal  or  pelvio 
viscus :  and  our  suspicions  would  be  con- 
firmed if  the  family  history  of  the  patient 
showed  that  cancer  had  existed  in  former 
members  of  the  family. 

The  sudden  death  of  the  patient,  aa  I 
said,  excited  my  suspicions  of  cancer;  and 
the  reason  it  did  bo  was,  that  I  have  known 
several  cases  of  cancer  end  in  a  similar  way  ; 
the  patient  suddenly  sinks  when  perhaps 
you  least  expect  it,  and  without  any  thing 
manifest  to  account  for  it.  This  woman, 
indeed,  had  been  suffering  for  some  days 
from  difficult  breathing,  caused  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  fluid  in  the  abdominal  oarityj 
and  this,  ao  doubt,  hastened  her  end.  Bat 
we  left  her  tolerably  well  the  day  of  her 
death,  and  it  was  proposed  to  tap  her  5  and 
I  scarcely  think  that  the  distension  waa 
sufficient  to  explain  the  sadden  change. 


It  striker  me  dsat,  in  thas*  oases,  a-< 
quantity  of  cancerous  matter  passing  sud- 
denly into  the  euankstiBB  may  cause  a  de- 
pression, and  that  the  patient  may  dar 
poisoned,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
the  bloed  is  omitammatod  by  was  in  puru- 
lent disease,  in  a  paiiiseasi  etase  of  puer- 
peral oases  death  oooum  very  suddenly  inv 
tins  way,  the  patient  passing  from  a  state* 
of  almost  health  to  death  m  the  course  of  a 
very  few  hours;  the  source  of  the  purulent 
infection  being  the  aaxfoee  of  the  uterua 
and  the  uterine  veins. 

Nowhere  are  three  eases  of  ascites wtteh 
I  have  thought  worthy  of  your  attention* 
as  pointing  out  that* that  particular-form  of 
dropsy— peritoneal  dropsy  or  ascites— haa 
its  origin  in  obstruction  in  the  portal  cir- 
culation, although  not  always  in  the  same- 
paras  of  that  coralation.  We  see,  alaoy 
now  it  may  be  associated  with  other  forms  of 
dropsy,  either  when,  arm  the  butler's  case, 
the  bear*  is  acting  imperfectly ;  or  when 
the  kidney  is  diseased  j  or  when,  from  the* 
long  aontmuaaoo  of  the  peritoneal  effusion, 
prassauL  on  the  asanadmf,  eava-impadee  the* 
return  of  the  blood  from  the  lower  extro- 
nutate. 

Of  taut  causes  of  aeoitee  by  far  the  most 
frequent  is  disease  of  Qhsaoa'S  capsule,  or 
of  (dm  over  itseaf?  fJrfiy.  Disease  of  the 
peritoneum  fa  not  an-  unfreqnent  cause, 
either  chronic  peritonitis,  or  tubercular  or 
cancerous  disease  of  tin  peritoneum  ;  but 
them  seldom  eanse  extreme  distension  of 
the  abdomen,  unless  the  morbid  mass 
presses  very  much  on  the  portal  vein  or 
some  of  its  principal  tributaries.  8dly. 
Tubercular  disss  so  of  the  mesenteric  glands, 
when  the  disease  causes  such  enlargements 
of  them  as  to  form  a  tumor,  whioh  earn** 
prams  the  mesenteric  veins.  4th.  En- 
largement of  the  spleen,  too,  is  apt  to  pro- 
dnoe  ascites,  but  seldom,  I  think,  to  a  great- 
extent,  as  the  spleen  has  an  extraordinary 
power  of  adapting  itself  to  changes  in  Ho 
circulation ;  and  likewise  because  its  posi- 
tion does  not  enable  it  when  enlarged  to 
exercise  great  pleasure  en  the  other  tribu- 
tary reins  of  the  porta.  6th.  I  have  seen, 
also,  a  ease  in  which  enlarged  kidney  gave 
rise  to  ascites.  6th.  Acute  peritonitis  will 
produce  ascites  j  this  is  of  a  different  na- 
ture from  those  previously  mentioned,  and 
foils  mere  under  the  category  of  acute 
dropsy.  The  peritonitis  gives  rise  to  an 
undue  accumulation  of  Mood  in  the  capil- 
laries beneath  the  peritoneum,  and  the 
dropsy  takes  place  as  a  eoneequenoe  of  this 
congestion  or  sub-onnannnatory  condition. 

I  will  now  cell  your  attention  to  one  or 
two  conditions  whioh  may  pomftly  be  mis- 
taken, and,  indeed,  have  been  mistaken,  for 
ascites,  the  necessity  of  guarding  against 
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which  fallacy  renders  the  diagnosis  rather 

more  complicated . 

Sometimes  we  find  in  ovarian  dropsy 
thai  there  is  a  clear  tympanitic  sound  over 
the  tumor;  this  may  he  caused  by  the  de- 
velopment of  gas  in  the  cyst,  either  through 
a  process  of  decomposition  of  its  fluid  con- 
tents, or  by  a  kind  of  secretion,  ss  when  the 
bowels  generate  gas,  but  more  commonly, 
I  think,  when  a  communication  is  formed 
between  the  tumor  and  the  bowel,  and  the 
flatus  from  the  latter  gets  into  the  ovarian 
cyst.  A  short  time  ago  there  was  an  inte- 
resting example  of  this  in  the  hospital.  A 
woman  having  all  the  signs  of  ovarian 
dropsy  was  tapped  three  or  four  tunes; 
there  was  dulness  all  over  the  tumor,  and 
there  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  case ; 
when  suddenly  the  tumor  became  perfectly 
tympanitic,  and,  on  opening  the  body  after 
death,  a  communication  was  found  between 
the  ovarian  cyst  and  the  intestine,  through 
which  the  flatus  had  escaped  into  it,  and 
given  rise  to  conditions  which  made  the 
ease  exactly  resemble  ascites.  If  the  en- 
taaace  of  flatus  had  occurred  earlier  in  the 
ease,  the  dtagnosiB  would  have  been  ex* 
tremely  difficult. 

Ascites,  with  very  tympanitic  bowels, 
would  present  exactly  similar  signs  to 
those  present  in  this  case. 

There  is  another  source  of  fallacy  which 
may  be  mentioned,  as  it  was  one  into  which 
John  Hunter  felL  Sir  Bverard  Home 
mentions  that  that  great  surgeon  and  phy- 
'  Biologist  once  tapped  a  attended  bladder, 
under  the  idea  that  it  was  a  distended  pe- 
ritoneum. We  know  tint  patients  are 
very  apt  to  allow  their  urine  to  accumulate, 
especially  when  they  are  unable  either  to 
fed.  acutely,  or  to  communicate  their  wants, 
as  is  often  the  case  in  fever.  The  only 
symptom  of  the  commencement  of  this 
distension  may  be  that  the  patient  passes  a 
restless  night  s  the  medical  attendant,  per- 
haps, does  not  look  for  the  real  cause,  and 
by  and  by  the  bladder  becomes  so  distended 
as  to  fill  the  whole  abdomen.  Now  you 
can  easily  understand  how  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  distinguish  such  a  state  from 
ascites.  You  should  always  ascertain  how 
the  urine  is  passed ;  and  if  this  is  such  as 
to  leave  any  doubt,  you  should  pass  the 
catheter. 

There  is  only  one  other  thing  that  oc- 
curs to  me  as  possibly  mistakahtn  for 
ascites,  and  that  is  an  enormously  distended 
stomach.  To  what  an  extent  this  disten- 
sion may  take  place  we  had  an  opportunity 
of  soring  not  long  ago,  in  a  woman  who 
died  of  chronic  gastric  disease.  The  sto- 
mach was  so  much  enlarged,  that  it  filled 
the  whole  anterior  part  of  the  ahdomoo,  ail 
the  other  hollow  viscera  beua 
behind  and  below  it  Such 


fitted  with  fluid, 

vary  analogous  to  those  of  ascites.  The 
way  to  put  the  matter  beyond  doubt  is  to 
produce  vomiting,  and  cause  tha  ejection, 
of  all  theoonteata  of  the  atemaeh :  if,  toon, 
the  undulating  fluid  was  in  the  stoaascm, 
the  fluctuation  will  immediately  disspnaaa. 
I  had  an  interesting  oaae  of  this  a  littla 
time  ago  in  my  private  practice ;  and  I 
ascertained  the  nature  of  the  fluctuation  by 
visiting  my  patient  the  next  morning  be- 
fore he  had  taken  any  thing,  when  the 
fluctuation  had  entirely  vanished, 

Treatment. — You  may  anther  from  tot 
details  already  given  in  the  history  of  the 
oases  much  respecting  the  proper  ooursato 
be  pursued  in  the  traarment.  If  you  can 
dearly  make  out  that  the  ascites  dapaajg 
on  disease  of  the  liver  and  of  its  capsule, 
and  if  the  liver  be  not  permanently 
oentroatoa,  than  the  tmatmant  should  be 
directed  to  toe  reduction  of  the  ohronio 
inflammation  which  afieots  the  napsnhx 
With  this  view  the  use  of  mercury  ■hould 
be  resorted  to,  and  in  many  instances  it 
will  prove  highly  useful,  and  a  free  djaahajaaa 
of  water  by  the  kidneys  will  often  take 
place  simultansoualy  with  the  production 
of  ptyaksm. 

It  is  also,  of  course,  desirable  to  inoreasa 
the  action  of  the  kidneys  by  other  meant 
besides.   In  the  cases  which  I  have  de- 
tailed to  you,  we  used  as  diuretics,  with 
variable  degrees  of  success,  broom, 
cum,  cantharides,  nitre,  bitartrate  of ; 
kmon-juioe,  digitalis,  squills  ; 
are  among  the  best  of  a  very  uncertain 
class  of  remedies 

I  also  recommend  your  attention  to  the 
part  of  the  treatment  I  have  made  use  of 
with  great  advantage,  vis.  prmture  on  the 
abdomen  by  means  of  bandages  and  strap- 
ping. Two  of  the  oases  derived  great 
benefit  from  it,  especially  the  man;  ha  ex- 
pressed himself  (and  the  feelings  of  the 
patient  are  in  such  a  case  vary  valuable)  as 
much  relieved. 

A  question  often  arises  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  tapping  in  ascites.  The  opinion 
that  I  have  come  to  is,  that  the  operation 
of  tapping  should  be  postponed  as  long  as 
possible ;  but  that  that  should  not  be  until 
the  distension  is  extreme.  When  the  disten- 
sion is  allowed  to  become  excessive,  the  dan- 
ger from  tapping  is  greatly  increased;  there- 
tore,  if  you  have  tried  all  reasonable  mea- 
sures and  they  have  failed,  do  not  wait  for 
extreme  distension,  but  tap  at  once.  The 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  opera- 
tion is  the  supervention  of  peritonitis,  and 
the  sinking  of  the  patient.  Sowthe  danger 
of  peritonitis  may  be  very  much  guarded 
against,  by  keeping  your  patient  for  soma 
time  previous  to,  and  during  the  operation, 
under  the  influence  of  opium.y 
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*ilh  tappmg  can  be-regarded  ganeraDy 
only  m  a  psllietire  mum,  and  affords 

very  little  hope  of  uititrate  core  :  neverthe- 
less, it  is  not,  however,  perfectly  hopeless, 
for  I  can  tall  -yon  of  two  eases  of  reoorary 
in  my  own  experience.  One  af  the  cases 
you  may  have  often  awn ;  the  woman  fre- 
quently cornea  to  the  hospital  for  other 
aomplainta.  She  was  tapped  twice,  and  I 
followed  the  practice  I  have  recommended 
to  yon;  but  with  no  success.  I  then 
tapped  her  a  third  time,  after  which  aba 
quickly  recovered,  and  has  remained  wall 
now  for  Are  years.  The  other  easewai 
man  who  was  tapped  for  ascites  apparently 
dependent  on  hepatic  disease  j  he  got  quite 
well,  and  several  years  afterwards  came 
into  the  hospital  for  another  disease, 

Both  of  these  eases  exhibited,  ton  re- 
markable extent,  a  sign  to  which  I  haws 
already  alluded  as-net  un£requen%  pre- 
asnt  in  peritoneal  dropsy— namely,  a 
dilated  and  tortuous  condition  of  the 
epigastric  veins.  This  venous  enlarge- 
ment is  probably  compensatory,  and 
serves  to  open  up  a  new  and  'enlarged 
channel  for  the  blood  which-  caamot  be  re- 
turned through  the  hepatic  circulation. 
Hence  I  am  disposed  to  regard  great  en- 
largement of  these'  vein*  as  a  favourable 
sign;  and  I  should  be  more  inclined  to 
tap  where  that  enlargement  exists  than 
where  the  veins  remained  small. 

Tapping  may  be  performed  with  mors 
hope  of  success  when  the  hver  is  enlarged 
than  when  it  is  contracted ;  and  it  affords 
beat  prospect  of  benefit  when  the  obstruct- 
ing cause  to  the  venous  circulation  is  ex- 
trinsic to  the  liver,  as  when  it  consists  of  a 
tumor,  or  of  chronic  -  peritoneal  disease. 
Upon  the  whole  I  come  to  this  conclusion 
— that  tapping,  though  a  remedy  not  lightly 
to  be  adopted,  is  not  one  lightly  to  be  re- 
jected; and  though  in  the  majority  of  oases 
It  does  not  result  in  an  ultimate  cure,  yet 
it  is  not  perfectly  hopeless. 


AHYXUK  FOB  IDIOTS,  OOXOHXSTKK. 

Db.  E.  Wnxijjo,  Mr.  B.  S.  Nmm,  and 
Mr.  Tracy,  have  been  appointed  to  the 
honorary  offices  of  Physician,  Surgeon,  and 
Dentist,  to  the  inmates  of  the  above  cha- 
ritable Institution.  Previous  to  these  alp- 
pointments,  the  medical  superintendence  of 
the  establishment  has  been  performed  by 
Mr.  Churchill,  to  whom  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors have  forwarded  ah  acknowledgment 
of  the  satisfactory  manner  fa  which  he  had 
discharged  the  duties  of  the1  office.  It  ft 
understood  that  a  local' committee  Is  about 
to  be  formed  for  managing  the  Cotehester 
branch  of  the  Institution.  ■'  ■'<• 
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Observations  on  Chronic  Hydrocephalus, 
Acquired,  Sanguineous,  and  Congeni- 
tal; with  oh  Account  of  Three  Cases 
in  which  the  Head  was  Punctured,  and 
an  Examination  of  that  Operation.  By 
Fbanow  Battebsby,  M.B.,  T.C.D. 
F.B.C.S.I.,  Surgeon  to  the  Dublin 
Institution  for  Diseases  of  Children, 
Pamphlet.  8vo.  pp.  SO.  Edinburgh; 
Inches.  1850. 

These  "  Observations"  constitute  a  very 
excellent  monograph  on  chronic  hydro- 
cephalus, pointing  out  the  Teal  seat  of 
the  disease,  its  nature,  and  the  small 
success  that  has  attended  the  operation 
of  tapping  the  head. 

Acquired  chronic  hydrocephalus,  the 
author  observes,  is  most  frequently  de» 
veloped  from  the  age  of  two  years  to 
seven.  With  reference  to  its  cause,  Dn 
Baitaaby  is  disposed  to  attribute  it  to 
pressure  on  the  veins  of  Galen,  or  on  the 
straight  says,  s  >..  ,.„ 

"Many  authors,"  observes  Dr.  Bat. 
tersby,  "have  considered  chronic  hydro- 
cephalus as  a  particular  form  of  meningitis. 
Even  were  it  so,— and  we  are  far  from 
thinking  it, — the  inflammatory  character 
of  the  disease  is  too  latent,  or  is  effaced  too 
soon,  after  a  certain  time,  for  any  practical 
advantage  to. follow  the- adoption,  of  this 
opinion.  It  .may  be  true  in  some  cases ; 
but  in  the  greatest,  number  the  disease  con- 
sists certainly  in  a  dropsy  analogous  to  that 
observed  in  all  the  serous  membranes,  and 
in  the  areolar  tissue"  (p.  5). 

The  seat  of  the  disease  the  author 
points  out  to  be  the  brain  itself,  and  not 
the  sac  of  the  arachnoid.  The  several 
forms  of  the  disease  are  distinguished 
by  Dr.  Battersby. 

A  very  full  examination  of  all  the 
published  cases  of  the  operation  of  tap- 
ping the  head  is  given  by  the  author, 
with  the  following  conclusion : — 

"Ah  accurate  examination  of  ancient 
and  modern  medical  works"  (we  think  it 
scarcely  possible-  to  have  a  more  accurate 
examination  than  Dr.  Battersby  has  .here 


made)  "would  very  probably  discover  other 
eases.; ,  but  -the  above  authorities,  along 
with  the  forty  eases  in  Dr.  West's  table, 
give,  about  on*  hundred  unsuccessful  cases 
asuiost  sereu,  alleged  successful  cases,— or, 
in  other  words,  one  patient  in  fourteen  was 
cured  by  pubfctoKnfrtfcW*?  (p.  29). 
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To  arrive  at  this  conclusion.  Dr.  Bat- 
tersby  has  very  minutely  criticised  Drs. 
Conquest's  and  West's  tables,  and  has 
compared  these  with  the  results  of  many 
other  recorded  cases.  Within  his  own 
experience  the  operation  has  been  per- 
formed ten  tiroes  unsuccessfully '  in 
Dublin.  It  is  clear  from  the  author's 
examination  of  this  question  that  the 
operation  holds  out  but  very  <*ight  pro- 
mise of  benefit;  and  as  it  is  one  at- 
tended with  considerable  danger  of  in- 
flammation,, we  see  little  inducement  for 
Its  adoption,  more  particularly,  as  Dr. 
Battersby  observes,  since  many  unsuc- 
cessful cases  are  nerer.  published ! 

We  may  pronounce  this  pamphlet  to 
be  a  very  useful  essay:  in  too  many 
systematic  treatises  published,  statistics 
are  adopted  without  sufficient  exami- 
nation. We  trust,  that  future  com- 
pilers will,  not  overlook  Dr.  Battersby's 
monograph,  whevein  the  true  value  of 
therapeutic  agents,  and  of  operative  pro- 
ceedings, is  duly  estimated.  , 

■  .  . 

,    iProcertfog*  of  £orfrtf«*f 

of  medicine,  paeis., 

fitpt.  S4,  1840. 

Vieariout  Hamttrrkagt  frm*  tkt  Jkarew- 
memtt  qf  Me  Fact. 

Dr.  Chkjssteen,  of  Hontpellier,  related 
the  following  case,  as  in  some  points  re- 
sembling those  mentioned  byM.Bousquet.* 
The  patient,  a  young  lady,  had  never 
"menstruated,  but  a  sanguineous  discharge 
had  occurred  for  many  months  from  the 
skin  of  the  malar  regions.  The  drops  of 
blood,  as  they  oozed  from  the  surface,  be- 
coming aggregated,  ran  down  the  cheeks. 
If  wiped  away  with  a  sponge  they  were 
quickly  replaced  The  quantity  of  blood 
which  exuded  daily  was  from  120  to  160 
grammes  (<=  about  4  or  5  oz.  Eng).  This 
nssmorrhage  had  occurred  at  every  men- 
strual period. 

Extirpation  of  a  Bnmetonlt. 

If.  VfcuSAtr  related,  on  the  part  of  Dr. 
'Cab abet,  the  fbHowmg  case  i— 

H.  H.,  aged  sixty-seven  years,  of  a  strong  ] 
-constitution,  Had  always  'enjoyed"  good 
health  until  September,  1849,  whlen  he 
•first  noticed  the  existence'  of 1  the  gortoe, : 

 ■■   i  4  In         1,...  1>m   „  Wfc  | 

.{..:.  ,«  SMAttUfi^mifa^felf  v.j,..,,  j 
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which  hmi  ssnsilyy rapidly,  that  ;in  April, 
1890;  it  considerably  ■  impeded  respiration* 
M.  Cabaret  reported  Chat  it  was  then  of 
the  sise  and  shape  of  an.  ostrich  egg.  It 
was  moveable  above  and  below,  but  behind 
it  was  firmly  attached  to  the  deep  parts. 
The  exact  limits  of  the  tumor  were  traced 
with  difficulty  on  account  of  the  thicken- 
ing of  the  surrounding  areolar  tissue. 
Pressure  did  net  eai»e.peiu(  \)ut  produced 
a  sense  of  suffocation.  Difficulty  of  breath* 
ing  ensued  on  the  slightest  exeriian.  The 
voice  was.  impaired,  and  deglutition  was 
also  to -some-extent  impeded. . 

Various  applications  having  been  tried 
without  any  beneficial  result,  the  removal 
of  she  tumor  was  undertaken  at  the  urgent 
desire  of  the  patient.  Two  iaeisioas  ex- 
posed the  sweat*  .one  vertical,  the  other 
tsans  verso,  -The  dissection  of 'the  tune* 
from  the  adjacent  parts  was  effected  by  the 
handle  of  the  seelpeL  The  carotid  arteries, 
jejgular  veins,  and  nervous  trunks,  were 
detached  by  the  same  means.  The  greatest 
caution  wss  required  at  every  step.  Many 
Teasels  demanded  the  ligature  or  torsion  | 
by  proceeding  frost  below  upwards  every 
ligature  placed  on  a  considerable  branch 
secured  all  its  branches.  The  base  of  the 
tumor  was  found  to  be  adherent  to  the 
thyroid  aad  cricoid  cartilages,  and  to  the 
three  first  rings  of  the  trachea.  After  its 
detachment  only  a  alight  coring  of  blood 
ocearred,  and  lasted  for  about  two  hours. 
During  the  whole  tinaa  of  the  operation, 
which  occupied  forty-five  minutes,  M. 
Cabaret  estimated  that  about  500 grammes 
(—  about  16  os.  Eng.)  of  blood  were  lost. 
The  tuaaor  weighed  2  60  grammes  (=*  nearly 
80s.  Eng).  The  result  has  been  entirely 
successful,  cicatrisation,  having  been  comr 
plate  by  the  thirty-eighth  day. 

M.  Shdillot  observed,  with  reference 
to  this  case,  that  he  did  not  participate  in 
the  opinion  expressed  by  M.  Velpeau,  that 
the  publicity  given  to  these  cases  would 
tend  to  encourage  rash  attempts  at  the  re- 
moval of  goitres.  It  was  necessary,  M. 
Sediuot  observed,  to  distinguish  between 
true  broochocele  or  hypertrophy  of  the 
thyroid  body,  and  false  bronchocele  or 
cysts,  partial  hypertrophy,  and  other  for- 
mations developed  in  its  substance.  The 
latter  constitute  the  tumors  which  may  be 
removed.  M.  Sedillot  regarded  the  in- 
stance under  consideration,  as  also  that  of 
M.  Rom,*  with  three  or  four  that  he  had 
himself  removed,  to  be  of  this  nature. 

llOt.  Rqux  and  Yxlfjud  replied,  that 
the  introduction  of  these  new  distinctions 
and  terms  would  be  attended  with  difficul- 
ties, aad  .  in^mveuieaces, .  without  aiding 
diagnosis.  •  ■  ■  • 
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M.  Ghnroi  presented  a  man  from  whom 
he  had,  twelve  years  previously,  removed 
the  astragalus  in  consequence  of  its  dislo- 
cation, and  the  impossibility  of  its  reduc- 
tion. The  only  trace  of  the  operation  was 
a  hollownees  in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  a 
slight  limp. 

ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES,  PABJS. 
September  53,  1S90. 

Slapkylorapay. 

M.  Stouxot  submitted  the  instruments 
with  which  he  had  performed  staphylora- 
phy,  and  related  the  particulars  of  a  case  in 
which  be  had  remedied,  by  tins  operation, 
an  extensive  loss  of  the  velum  palati 
oaased  by  venereal  ulceration. 

Phmomma  of  Pkatphene. 

If.  Maettn7?t  transmitted  a  note  in  which 
he  stated  his  concurrence  in  the  view  of 
M.  Semes  with  reference  to  the  diagnostic 
value  of  pressure  on  the  globe  of  the  eye  in 
eases  of  amaurosis,  and  at  the  same  time 
claimed  priority  of  the  introduction  of  this 
means  of  diagnosis,  having  pointed  it  out 
so  far  back  as  1846. 

Ligature  of  the  Common  Iliac  Artery. 
X.  Chabhaigwao  stated  that  he  had  re- 
cently performed  the  operation  of  tying  the 
common  iliac  artery  in  a  man  forty-nine 
years  of  age,  from  the  inner  aspect  of  whose 
thigh  he  had  to  remove  a  cancerous  tumor, 
winch  penetrated  the  pelvis  by  the  obtu- 
rator foramen.  The  object  of  tying  the 
common  fine  artery  was  to  prevent  the 
fatal  hemorrhage  which  would  inevitably 
have  attended  the  complete  removal  of  the 
tumor.  This  was  effected  with  very  slight 
loss  of  blood,  notwithstanding  that  several 
branches  of  the  internal  iliac  and  profunda 
arteries  were  divided,  The  patient,  how- 
ever, died  on  the  following  day.  M.  Chas- 
aaignao  regarded  the  operation  as  perfectly 
successful,  so  far  as  the  ligature  of  the  com- 
mon ihac  artery  was  concerned,  and  added, 
that  according  to  the  best  surgical  works 
Has  operation  has  not  before  been  practised 
is  Frsjw©. 


auoxsaiA  ur  Airrroont  von  ambic. 

M.  Lucas,  of  Beauvais,  states,  that  in  as 
many  as  nine  cases  of  poisoning  with 
wsenic,  he  has  found  calcined  magnesia  ar- 
rest the  symptoms  of  poisoning,  and  remove 
its  effects.  /— lawi  a*  Chhmi  Me  die  alt .  x 


CorttsponOentt. 

mmoviAU  to  judical  mbbt. 

Sib/— In  your  last  number  an  amony- 
tm«f  correspondent,  dating  from  Bath, 
writing  on  the  subject  of  testimonials, 
makes  the  following  observations — "  It  baa 
appeared  to  me  that  on  several  occasions, 
the  committees  authorised  to  decide  upon 
the  form  or  kind  of  testimonial  have  erred, 
and  instead  of  conferring  an  honour  and 
benefit  upon  the  individual  or  his  family, 
have  rather  taken  advantage  of  a  good 
name  to  promote  some  local  improvement, 
or  to  serve  some  body  of  men." 
"  In  the  instance  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie, 
the  subscriptions  of  his  friends  and  admirers 
were  diverted  to  the  founding  of  a  medal 
for  the  students  of  St.  George's  Hospital ; 
the  effect  being  to  benefit  the  medical  staff 
of  the  hospital,  rather  than  to  gratify  aad 
honour  Sir  Benjamin,  by  presenting  to  him 
a  testimonial  to  be  handed  with  his  title  aa 
an  heirloom  to  his  family." 

As  the  statement  with  regard  to  "  the 
Brodie  Medal"  is  entirely  untrue,  I  feel 
called  upon,  in  justice  to  "  the  Brodie  Tet- 
timonfgl  Committee,"  to  which  I  had  the 
honour  to  be  Secretary,  to  inform  you  that 
the  subscriptions  have  not  in  any  way  been 
diverted  from  the  original  intentions  of  the 
subscribers.  A  gold  medal,  aad  the  dye 
from  which  it  waa  struck,  were  presented 
to  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  and  it  was  left  to 
him  to  do  with  them  what  he  might  think 
right ;  and  they  still  remain  his  property  ; 
neither  have  the  medical  staff,  or  the  stu- 
dents of  St.  George's  Hospital,  been  bene- 
fited i«  any  way  by  "the  Brodie  Testi- 
monial," as  your  correspondent  baa  as- 
serted.— I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Chahxbs  HAWKnrg. 

Ssvfle  Row,  Oct.  1, 1890. 

%*  It  is  evident,  from  Mr.  Hawkins's 
statement,  that  our  correspondent  M.D. 
has  been  misinformed  respecting  the  Brodie 
testimonial.  We  cannot  admit  that  his 
letter  displays  any  mischievous  intention. 
He  entertains  an  opinion,  no  doubt  shared 
by  many,  that  portraits  and  medals  are  not 
in  all  cases  the  most  substantial  or  the 
most  appropriate  testimonials  to  be  pre- 
sented to  professional  men.  He  has  been 
unfortunate  in  one  of  the  illustrations  of 
his  argument ;  but  we  consider  it  far  better 
that  a  statement,  if  unfounded,  should  be 
authoritatively  contradicted,  than  that  it 
should  be  allowed  to  obtain  credence  by 
private  circulation. 

We  shall  only  remark,  in  conclusion, 
that  the  letter  of  M.  D.  was  published  in 

the  Provincial  Medical  Journal  of  Oct.  2d. 

Digit  zed  by  ViV.  >WV  IV. 
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FUSmeAZHHI  OJ  WATIl  BT  MBUI  AND 

TXQ/>TABI>BS — BALANCB  OT  OBO ATTIC  LIFB. 

Ma.  Wabkihqtoh  hat  for  a  year  past  kept 
toefre  gallon*  of  water  in  a  state  of  admi- 
rably balanced  parity  by  the  action  of  two 
gold  fish,  mr  wafcWMBlA,  and  rteo  or  f Aree 
specimens  of  the  elegant  aquatic  plant 
known  as  Vali*n*ria  tpirali*.  Before  the 
water-snails  were  introduced,  the  decayed 
leares  of  the  VaHsneria  caused  a  growth  of 
slimy  mucus,  which  made  the  water  turbid, 
and  threatened  to  destroy  bosh  plants  and 
fish.  But,  under  the  improved  arrange- 
ment, the  slime,  as  fast  as  it  is  engendered, 
is  consumed  by  the  water-snails,  which 
re-produce  it  (».  «.  the  slime)  in  the  shape 
of  young  snails,  whose  tender  bodies  again 
famish  a  succulent  food  to  the  fish ;  while 
the  Valisnsria  plants  absorb  the  carbonic 
acid  excreted  by  she  respiration  of  their 
companions,  fixing  the  carbon  in  their 
growing-stems  and  luxuriant  blossoms,  and 
returning  the  oxygen  (during  sunshine,  in 
risible  bubble  streams)  for  the  respiration 
of  the  snails  and  the  fish.  The  spectacle  of 
perfect  equilibrium  thus  simply  maintained 
between  animal  and  vegetable,  and  inor- 
ganic actirity,  is  certainly  striking  and 
beautiful ;  and  experiment  a  Ion*  can  deter- 
mine how  far  such  means  may  be  made 
available  hereafter  on  a  larger  scale  for 
keeping  tanked  water  clear  and  sweet. — 
Qnmrtorif  Review,  September. 

%"  This  is  a  moat  ingenious  application 
of  the  "  happy  family"  principle  to  an  im- 
portant purpose.  The  suggestion  here 
thrown  out  by  the  Quarterly  Reviewer^ 
really  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
Board  of  Health.  With  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  gold-fish  and  water-snails,  their 
scheme  of  supplying  the  great  metropolis 
with  rain-water  from  Bagshot  Heath,  at 
the  rate  of  forty  million*  of gallons  per  day, 
would  be  perfect.  According  to  the  above 
experiment,  on*  gold-fish  and  three  water- 
snails  have  an  organic  purifying  power 
sufficient  to  keep  in  a  proper  condition  for 
dietetic,  domestic,  and  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, mr  gallon*  of  water.  Those  who 
object  to  aquatic  scavengers  when  seen 
through  a  microscope  on  a  small  scale,  will 
probably  have  no  objection  to  the  general 
employment,  by  the  Board  of  Health,  of 
risible  gold-fish  and  water-snails!  Wo 
regret  to  break  into  this  orgaai-  circle,  and 
to  suggest  a  doubt  respecting  the  rai»tence 
of  the  equilibrium  alleged  to  o  maintained 
by  these  living  filtering  macbi 
are  compelled  to  ask— Do  the  go 
water-snails  impart  nothing  to 


bet  mMt  **i&t  Do  the  excreta  of 
these  animals  consist  of  this  gas,  and  of 
nothing  esse  f  If  so,  it  is  a  very  curious 
feet  in  physiology :  if  not,  something  in 
addition  to  the  Valisnerias  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  purification  of  the  water. 

VXMALK  OBSTXTXICIAirg. 

Ax  the  Stirling  Court  of  Justiciary,  on  the 
3rd  ins t^,  a  female-  medical  practitioner  wse 
sentenced  to  ten  years'  transportation  for 
inflicting  injuries  upon  a  pregnant  woman, 
which  termmated  in  her  death. 

LICENTIATES  07  TEX  BOYAL  COLLEGE  0» 
PHYSICIANS. 

Ax  the  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Comitia  Maiora,  held  on  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 30,  Dr.  Peacock,  Finsbury  Circus,  was 
admitted  a  fellow.  The  following  gentle- 
men were  admitted  licentiates  of  the 
College  :  —  Dr.  Steavenson,  Hmghington, 
Darlington ;  Dr.  Ogle,  Hertford  Street, 
May  fair;  Dr.  Tanner,  Charlotte  Street, 
Bedford  Square;  Dr.  Eirkee,  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital ;  Dr.  Fraesanges,  the 
Mauritius.  Also,  Dr.  Bullock,  Oongleton, 
Cheshire;  and  Dr.  Hoggan,  RJS.,  were 
admitted  extra  licentiates. 

BOTAL  COLLEGE  OF  StTBOXOKS. 

G-xiCTLXHXN  admitted  members  on  the  4th 
inst. :— Messrs.  Or.  Simpson— J.  Hogg— E. 
Simpson— T.  B.  H  Wood— H.  Or.  King— 
R.  Whitchurch— J.  Wilson— J.  H.  Ham- 
mond—H.  Thompson. 

apothxoahim'  hall. 
Names  of  gentlemen  who  passed  their  exa- 
mination in  the  science  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  received  certificates  to  prac- 
tise, on  Thursday,  3rd  October,  1880 : — 
Peter  Pennell,  Canterbury— William  GiHi- 
brand,  Charley,  Lancashire — Robert  Settle, 
Lancashire — John  Darwen,  Birmingham — 
Frederic  Foster  Andrews,  Lynn  Regis- 
Jonathan  Hutchinson,  Jan.,  Selby,  York- 
shire—Edgar Sheppard,  Enfield. 

OUTCAST. 
Ok  the  80th  vtL,  Mr.  Robert  Grubb,  Sur- 
geon, of  Dais  ton,  aged  55. 

On  the  5th  inst.,  at  Worcester,  James 
Swift,  Esq^,  surgeon,  B.N.,  aged  76,  last 
surviving  son  of  the  Bar.  James  Swift, 
M.A.,  of  Worcester. 

cask  or  poison r^G  with  absbittc,  roir 
lowej>  by  ■mraudttBl  aAJwmwao* 
tbx  towi.H  i.xmutttum.    bt  rao- 
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«t  night.  About,  auhour.  a*<*wajr«U  aee* 
quent  vomiting  and  purging  took  piece. 
Not  finding  death  arrive  so  rapicjy  as  he  had 
expected,  the  patient  ittwtefl  to  drowu 
himself,  out  w&i  prevented.  Whan  ad- 
mitted into  the  hospital,  nine  hours  after 
having  taken  the  arsenic,  hie  face  was  pale,' 
he  was  extremely  feeble,  hie  ertwiwiitiee 
cold,  the  pulse  email  and  frequent.  He 
experienced  violent  pain  in  the  ibd—l , 
and  presented  other  symptoms  of  pmeratne; 
by  arsenic 

The  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  was  ad- 
ministered, and  at  the  eame  time  email 
doses  of  ether,  with  "Mpifw  to  the  ex- 
tremities. Reaction  followed,  and  was  met 
bj  leeching,  Ac.  The  symptoms  of  poison- 
ing had  all  disappeared  by  the  fourth  day. 
The  patient,  however,  complained  of  acute 
pain  in  his  left  leg,  whioh  was  not  altered 
in  size  or  appearance  :  it  was  rather  cooler 
than  the  other,  and  tender  to  pressure. 
Two  days  later  the  limb  wee  in  a  state  of 
gangrene  below  the  knee.  The  gangrene 
continued  to  spread,  and  the  hmb  was 
amputated  above  the  knee  ten  days  from 
the  first  taking  the  arsenic. 

On  the  following  day  the  patient  wae 
sensibly  weaker,  ana  gangrene  had  shown 
itself  on  the  stump.  Despite  the  use  of 
every  means  to  arrest  the  course  of  the 
disease,  the  patient  sank  on  the  tenth  day 
after  the  operation.  Dissection  of  the  limb 
exhibited — 1,  mortification  of  all  the  soft 
parts  ;  2,  red  patches  on  the  arteries,  which 
were  obstructed  by  fibrinous  dots ;  3,  a 
healthy  state  of  the  veins,  which  contained 
a  few  coagula. 

M.  Forget  suggests  that  the  sphacelus 
in  this  case  was,  most  probably,  in  a  great 
degree  attributable  to  the  violent  reaction 
which  followed,  and  which  was  augmented 
by  the  brandy  in  which  the  poison  had 
been  taken. —  Gazette  Medicate.  % 


BOOKS  ft  PERIODICALS  RECEIVED 

DTTBnrO  THK  WEEK. 

Holden's  Manual  of  Dissection.   Part  3d. 
Contributions  to  the  History,  Diagnosis, 

and  Treatment  of  Croup.    By  John 

Ware,  M.D. 
Pestilence,  its  Source  and  Suppression. 
Reports  on  Pestilential  Cholera.    By  Dr. 

Wright. 

On  the  Use  of  Alcoholic  Drinks.  By 

Henry  Kennedy,  MJ3.  T.C.D. 
JEpidemics  examined  and  explained,  or 

Living  Germs  proved  by  analogy  to  be  a 

Source  of  Disease.    By  John  Grove, 

M.R.C.S.  fto. 
Parliamentary  Report  on  Prison  Discipline. 
Oomptee  Rendu*.    Nos.  10  to  12,  2d  to 

16th  September. 
Vie  Journal  of  Psychological 

50,13,  October  W. 


BIRTHS  A  DEATHS  £»  the  MlTBoroug 
Jhaimg  the  Week  ending  Saturday,  Oct.  6, 
Deaths. 


Births. 


Kates.... 
Mtaalss.. 


464 
498 


893 


1401 

duns  or  Death. 

Am.  Causes    893 

Sracirian  Causes   890 

L  MfmHkffr  gpsdssssr.  Baaanue,  \ 
Contagious)  Diseases....  IBS 
fporaMe  IHMdtei,  vfa.— 

1.  Dropsy,  Cancer,  arc   87 

2.  Brafc.  SEsaal  Marrow,  Nerves, 

and  Senses   139 

4 .  Heart  and  Bloodvessels   37 

6.  Lang*  siid  organs  of  Respiration  108  . 
8.  Stomach,  Liver,  He   67 

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidney*,  tec   9 

8.  Childbirth,  Diseases  of  oterus,  are.  8 

9.  Rheumatism,  Diseases  of  Bones, 

Jetate,fce  .7!  8 

10.  Sale   I 

11.  Premature  Birth   14 

18.  Old  Age   as 

18.  Stride*  Deaths   17 

li.Vioteace.Privatiofl.Cotd.  he....  48 

The  UlewsBf  Is  a  setoettea  ef  the  muabers  of 
Desths  from  the  most  important  special  < 

Small-pox.   10 

Measles   7 

Scarlatina    SI 

Hooping-cough.-..  97 

Diarrhoea   8 

Cholera.   7 

Typhus   SB 

HySrowphasas 

Apoplexy   SS 

Paralysis   90 

Remarks. — The  total  number  of  deaths  was 
77  Mm  the  average  mortality  of  the  40th  week 
of  ten  previous  years. 

METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 
Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer   99*88 

„       M      w       Thermometer*  88* 

Self-regirtering do>  ....Max. 0-0  Mia. 98* 
a)  *  From  19  observations  daily.      b  Sam 

Bain,  in  inches,  -95.-  Bom  of  the  daily  obeer. 
vatfcms  taken  at  9  o'clock. 
MBTBoaoaooieAL.— The  mean  temperature  of 
the  week  was  8*  asses  the  mean  of  the  month. 

NOTICES  to  CORRESPONDENTS. 
We  have  particularly  to  request  thst  those  gen- 
tlemen who  favour  us  with  Newspapers,  win 
either  by  s  note  or  private  mark  indicate  the 


...  87 

...  47 

Childbirth  .... 

...  8 

article  to  which  they  wish  to  direct  our  st 
t ion .  One  of  these  rand  M  channels  of  infor- 
mation," seat  to  ns  test  week,  contains  atevsaa 
•snare  /set  of  type,  bat  there  is  no  mark  to 
point  oat  the  object  of  the  writer  in  sending  tt. 

We  regret  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  port- 
pone  until  next  week  the  contributions  ef 
Mr.  Barlow,  Mr.  Bate,  Dr.  B  J.  Tilt,  and  Mr. 
Bteaardsoa,  as  well  as  the  King's  College 
Hospital  KaMVQft* 

Mr.  Sands  Cos's  missaslntlna  has  hem  ra- 
cefred. 

A  assfararoe  Msshrte  MeaW-We  shall  act 
•pea  the  aiasiat  ef  ear  correspondent,  ssat 
torwsrd  the  tetter,  watch  is  written  In  a  gen- 
ttesaanly  antra.  So  the  pses*  qasstjr.  Oyr 
oemaaasJeev.  engsasra  «°   *«?8  *«"T°**m 


to>  sstastine  to  no  longer  « 

igitized  by  VjOOQ  LC 


tonSoa  amrfial  e*%ttte.  047 


MEDICAL 


ljictcebs 

usanitt. 


id  or 


DeUeered  in  the  Medical  School  of  Kino's 
College,  Aberdeen. 

rr-#  Br  Bobxst  Sixaam,  M.P. 

r  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the 
UDiveistty, 


ItBCTWM  VI. 

General  description  of  the  insane  state 
(concluded) — (o)  Intone  tmpmtm  {con- 
cluded)— (8)    The  impulse  to  eteml—a 
symptom  in  numity — eomeUmm  «  form 
of  insanity — Kleptomania — distinguishsd 
from  criminal  theft— <4)  TkebnpuUeto 
town   sometimes  a  form  of  diseased 
mind — Pyromania — its  characterietice — 
(6)  The  impulse  to  intoxication — medico 
legal  consideration  of  drm ttmmm — legal 
■  relations  of  drunkmncoe — modifications 
in  practice—the  propensity  to  intoxica- 
tion sometimes  a  disease — Dipsomania — 
1  legislation  on  the  subject  of  drunkenness 
—(B)  ttorbid  sexual  impulse— Cythero- 
mania — (7)   Unnatural  impulsee  —  (d) 
Physical  condition  of  lunatics — phy- 
siognomy of  the  insane— the  insane  ex- 
pression—the  epe — the  mouth— the  ear 
— the    complexion  —  the    bodily  phy- 
siog\omy — automatic  movements,  !(*. — 
odour — muscular  potter  and  endurance — 
insensibility  to  discomfort— pulse — Post- 
mortem appearances — Feigned  insanity. 
Axothxk  impulse  originating  from  disease, 
■which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  among  the 
insane,  is  the  impulse  to  steal.   I  have  fre- 
quently known  it  to  be  one  of  the  earliest 
symptoms  of  insanity.   A  medical  student, 
a  quiet  orderly  fellow,  suddenly  took  to 
drinking  porter  and  stealing  books,  making 
no  particular  attempt  to  conceal  either  the 
one  propensity  or  the  other,  but  just  ss  he 
■mm  becoming  an  object  of  interest  to  the 
fiscal,  a  paroxysm  of  mania  broke  forth  in 
foil  force,  and  the  lunatic  asylum  was  made 
his  prison.   Unmeaning  theft  is  a  common 
enough  symptom  in  mania.  A  poor  country 
labourer,  much  deformed  in  his  person  by 
rheumatism,  and  hard  is  >  —r  in  peat  mosses, 
and  of  a  reserved  and  dispirited  _cast  of  J 
deposition,  became  sflUcteoT witii  mania,  is 
which  was  manifested  neither  dekniom  nor 
incoherence <;  indeed,  there  eooM  be  said  to 
be  no  indications,  of  mleftcjiial.  djep«Jej| 


unless  a  more  rapicf  Bow 

xxvi.— 119*.    Oct.  18,  1850. 


to  Wsaj  to*  safe  symptoms,  f* 
to  fjfarsieal  disturbance,  were  ue> 
Bosaahw  talkatint- 
Mea,  and  a  moat  re* 
faM>  imipsBSStj  to  ttoaw.  It  did  not 
vast  ha  essne  across ;  if  it  was 
it  was  pocketed ;  if  it  was  eatable,  ft 
sssWwed.  When  he  washed  himseff 
hi  the  BMwtang  ha  ceaerally  managed  to 
naash  the  operation  by  pocketing  the  snap) 
and  hiding  the  teweL  If  a  patient  &| 
asleep  in  the  airing  yard  or  at  the  fireside* 
he  was  on  the  watch  for  an  opportunity  so 
phenderhun.  If  a  pair  of  stockings  was 
anuanog  be  was  sure  to  be  found  with  two 
pairs  ian  his  legs. 

The  propensity  to  steal  sometimes  oceure 
aa  a  disease  uncombiued  with  intellectual 
denmgewjent,  or  with  unnatural  exciter 
ment,  as  in  the  above  ease ;  it  then  form* 
a  variety  of  mend  insanity,  and  has  been, 
written  of  under  the  name  of  kleptomania. 
Borne  have  sneered  at  this  disease,  but  the 
mot  of  he  being  at  times  a  premonitory  in* 
dication  and  a  phenomenon  in  maniacal  de- 
lirium, forms  an  argument  for  its  probable 
occurrence  as  a  morbid  impulse.  The  pro* 
penaity  to  acquire  being  a  natural  one,  con- 
stantly stimulated  by  the  temptation  of  op- 
portunity, controllable  and  requiring  to  be 
controlled,  and  the  punishment  of  theft  not 
being  like  that  of  homicide,  extreme  and 
irremediable,  the  proof  of  disease  ought  to 
be  very  clear  before  such  a  plea  is  allowed 
to  have  weight.  Kleptomania  may  be  pre* 
sumed  when  the  theft  is  the  act  of  an  indi- 
vidual not  of  a  vicious  character,  not  im- 
pelled apparently  by  the  ordinary  motives 
of  the  crime,  who  has  hereditary  predia* 
position  to  mental  disease,  who  has  for- 
merly been  insane,  whose  natural  disposi- 
tion has  suddenly  or  gradually  become 
changed  by  fever,  nervous  disease,  injuriee 
of  the  head,  and  by  such  conditions  aa 
pregnancy,  or  disordered  menstruation,  aw 
who  manifests  other  traces  of  disordered 
mind  immediately  subsequent  to  the  act. 
The  circumstances  of  the  theft  must  also 
be  taken  into  account  along  with  the  cha- 
racter and  history  of  the  offender.  The 
impulse  should  be  motiveless  and  irresisti- 
ble. The  plea  will  be  strengthened  if  the 
articles  are  heterogeneous,  of  less  trifling 
value  than  there  was  opportunity  to  seise* 
approprietedwithoutingenuityorattempted 
concealment,  unsuited  to  the  wants,  the  . 
condition,  the  tastes,  the  sex,  of  the  indi- 
vidual, not  sought  to  be  turned  to  any  so* 
ootmt,  unheeded  after  they  are  possessed, 
and  not  missed  when  returned  to  their 
owners.  levator  tells  of  a  physician  with 
tibia  asfceeien,  who  daily  robbed  his  patient*  ' 
ef  such  articles  as  spoons.'  scissors,  keys,  . 
*>>dwo*w4abfegeari  he  Sever  made,  any;  ' 
Use  of  these  things,  nor  seemed  *a  mis* 
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his  wife.  Ici^  rayW  am^eritfinthi. 
nature  Of  the  articles  coHected  :  for  tmax* 
pie,  an  «fe»nt  of  tr*tfovefnu»mt*tT<eitna, 
we  are  informed  by  fit,  GuR,  had  a  nia-dia 
for  kitchen  utensils ;  he  stole  nothing  else 
but  only  pots  and  pans,  which'  he stowed 
Away  in  a  couple  or  rooms  hired  to  hold 
the  eoneefcidn, 1  arid  "there  t*By"'rpvhafoed 
miused  and  unsold.  I:havt>  heard  of  klep- 
tomaniacs, but  have  Sever  met  w«fr  any  1* 
whom  the  mental  faculties  were  not  clearly 
deranged.'  "  ' 

The  next  diseased  mrpnlse  to  Which  ft  is 
fteceesarv  to  allude,  is  the  btcerufatijf  kn- 
fuhe.  ''The  propensity  to  burn  'hi'  not 
atnongst  lunatics  a  ttuscMevOtu  bent  re- 
markably  -more  common''  than  other  forms 
of  destructiveneas,.  and  would  not  require 
special  attention,  were'  it  not  that  there 
are  grounds  for  bettering  that  'such  an  im- 
pulse may'  be  a' result  of  mental  disease, 
When  there  is  no  evidence  of  disturbed  un- 
derstanding. I  hare  occasionally'  known 
incendiary  acta  to  be  performed  by  the  in- 
sane ;  the  nearest  approach  to  simple  mor- 
bid impulse  was  in  the  case  of  a  supposed 
criminal,  in  whom  the  fire-raising,  which 
led  to  the  apprehension  of  the  individual, 
proved  to  be  a  forewarning  of  insanity.  The 
incendiary  impulse,  as  a  variety  of  moral 
insanity,  is  usually  termed  pyromania,  and 
is  a  disease  recognized  by  all  the  best  au- 
thorities in  medical  psychology.  According 
to  Eequh-ol,  there  are  facts  sufficient  to 
prove,  that  certain  incendiaries  are  moved 
by  an  instinctive  impulse  independent  of 
their  will,  the  burning  being  the  result  not 
of  delirium,  delusion,  nor  want  of  reason, 
hut  yet  of  a  diseased  motive  which  may  be 
uncontrollable.  A  German  authority,  of 
the  name  of  Hencke,  was  struck  with  the 
frequency  of  incendiarism  by  young  indi- 
viduals, and  propounded  the  view,  that 
Are-raising  is  in  many  cases  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  condition  of  the  system  at 
puberty,  and  is  a  disease  related  to  the 
mental  disorders  and  convulsive  affections 
which  sometimes  make  their  appearance 
with  the  sexual  development,  more  parti- 
cularly in  females.  Trie  propensity  has 
been  observed  in  connection  with  amenor- 
rheas, imperfect  sexual  character,  natural 
imbecility  of  mind,  epilepsy,  and  other 
nervous  disorders  allied  to  insanity.  The 
plea  of  pyromania  has  been  admitted  by 
juries  in  this  and  other  countries.  For 
examples,  I  refer  you  to  the  later  writers 
on  insanity  and  forensic  medicine.  In 
such  cases  the  act  is  motiveless,  probably 
repeated  without  caution  or  self-protection, 
on  various  dissimilar  occasions,  by  an  in- 
dividual about  the  age  of  puberty,  who  baa 
■  known  tendency  to  mental  disease,  who  is 
•object  to  some  wBvuliive  disorder,  of  who 


tt  itiost  cases  is  bf  the  female  sex,  add 
labours  under  some  disease  or  disturbance 
of  'function  m  the  sexual  system.  ( 

The  impvhe  to  fntoxicailon  is  often  'a 
verV  prominent  feature  in  the  moral  disease 
of  lunatics.  Drunkenness  may  be  a  cause, 
a  forewarning,  a  complication,  or  a  conse- 
quence, of  diseased  mind.  Insanity  is  a 
disorder  in  which  there  is  an  unusual 
craving  for  stimulant*  of  all  kinds. 

Medico-legal  eonHderalio*  of  drvnkek- 
nets.— The  state  of  intoxication  is  not  sin 
exculpatory  plea  in  law,  nor  does  it  consti- 
tute such  a  state  of  unsoundness  of  mind 
as  to  invalidate  civil  acts.  Though  it  muit 
be  admitted  to  signify  a  condition  in  which 
emotion  is  perverted,  and  reason  and  judg- 
ment not  sanely  exercised,  atlTL  as  it  is  a 
form  of  unsoundness  voluntarily  induced, 
the  individual  is  held  to  be  responsible  for 
actions  committed.  A  habit  of  drunken- 
ness does  not  afford  legal  grounds  for 
placing  a  person  under  restraint  or  con- 
finement, or  for  in  terdic ting  him  from  the 
management  of  hia  own  affairs.  In  Scot- 
land, one  who  from  habitual  intoxication  is 
liable  to  be  imposed  upon  and  taken  advan- 
tage of,  may,  u  he  choose,  inhibit  himself, 
as  it  is  called,— that  is  to  say,  he  may  put 
himself  under  trustees  or  curators,  without 
whose  sanction  no  act  ?f  his  shall  be  valid. 
Any  confession  which  an  accused  person 
may  unguardedly  make  when  in  a  state  yf 
intoxication  may  '  be  used  as  evidence 
against  himself  or  others,  having  no  leas 
weight  than  the  voluntary  disclosures  which, 
he  may  proffer  in  sober  moments.  No  one- 
is  called  upon  to  cruninate  himself  \  but 
voluntary  statements,  whether  sober  or 
drunken,  though  they  may  be  afterwards 
denied,  cannot  be  nullified  as  evidence  by 
any  retraction.  Such  is  the  general  state- 
ment of  the  law ;  but  there  appear  to  be 
occasional  modifications  in  practice.  A 
distinction  is  made  between  partial  ana 
complete  drunkenness;  neither  is  under- 
stood to  afford  an  exculpatory  plea  for 
criminal  actions,  though  the  latter  mighf 
be  with  propriety  urged  in  mitigation  of 
punishment  Extreme  intoxication,  such, 
as  interferes  with  personal  consciousness 
has  been  held  to  vitiate  civil  acts  j  and,  no* 
doubt,  lesser  degrees  would  be  similarly 
protected  if  the  unexpected  result  of  some 
accidental  and  unknown  physical  condition 
rendering  the  individual  unusually  sensitive 
to  the  influence  of  stimulants :  so,  also,  £f 
the  stale  were  apparent  to  afl,  and  brought 
about  by  the  contrivance  and  collusion  of 
evil-intended  parties  for  the  special  purpose 
of  obtaining  an  advantage.  As  the  law 
estimates  the  degree  of  culpability  mote 
from  the  intent  than  the  effect  of  an  acti" 
it  may  often  be  of  importance  to  plead  l 
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state  of  druukenne»»  as  lessening,  fcl^e  pro- 

""Bumption  of  malice..,'  .      .  '     '  j 
The  propensity  to  drunkenness  04  a 
morbid  impulse  may  manifest  itself  inde* 
-pendent  of  mteUec^Uj^  disorder  },  in^  s^ch  ft 


case  it  constitutesThe '  variety  at  moral 
insanity  usually  referred  to  under  the  nam* 

•  of  dipsomania.  The  possibility  of  (Irunken* 
nets  being  at  times  itself  a  disease,  seems 

■  indicated  by  several  circumstances.  There 
"are  pathological  relations  between  ihtbxica* 
tion  and  insanity;. the  former  sometimes 
'  paeses  into  the  latter,  and  more 'frequently 
still  forms  a  predisposing  or  exciting  cause 
of  mental  disease ;,  the  latter  often  unex: 
pectedly  developes  the  propensity  to  the 
former ;  a  state  of  dipsomania  suddenly 
.appearing  is  not  unfrequently  a  leading 
symptom  in  the  premonitory  stage  of  in' 
sanity.  Drunkenness  is  often  a  conae-. 
'quence  of  physical  organization,— an  orii 
ginal  sin  of  the  constitution,  hereditary, 
"and  partaking  of  the  ordinary  characters  of 
hereditary  disease.  It  is  also  sometimes  a 
periodical  disorder,  and  in  all  respects  io- 
'  compatible  with  the  habits  of  the  unfor- 
' innate  sufferer  during  the  intervals.  Jlabi - 
Hual  drunkenness  has  been  known  to  have 
'been  induced  by  alterations  of  disposition 

•  following  diseases  and  accidental  injuries 
'of  the  head.  Cerebral  irritation  from  con- 
tinued or  intense  mental  emotions  also 

•  occasionally  compels  to  it.  The  following, 
:with  other  similar  cases,  is  narrated  by  Dr. 
'Bay : — A  young  man,  a  sailor,  was,  for  his 
'sobriety  and  good  conduct,, elevated  to  the 

command  of  a  ship ;  "  but,"  says  the  writer, 
•"no  sooner  did  he  reach  this  reward  of  bis 
'merits,  than  he  began  to  drink  with  all  the 
recklessness  of  an  old  toper.  As  soon  as 
he  was  degraded  to  an  inferior  station,  no 
man  could  be  more  temperate ;  and  this 
appearance  of  reform  each  time  encou- 
raging his  friends  with  the  hope  that  he 
"had  abandoned  his  bad  habits  altogether, 
pity  would  restore  him  to  the  station  he 
nad  lost,  to  be  again  and  again  forfeited  by 
his  mad  propensity." 

The  propensity  to  intoxication,  when 
dipBomaniacal,  does  not  follow  temptation 
or  opportunity,  is  contrary  to  habit,  here- 
ditary, contained  with  predisposition  to 
insanity,  follows  some  special,  mental  or 
physical  cause,  is  sudden,  or  connected  with 
antecedent  change  of  disposition  and  cha- 
racter, irresistible,  periodical,  and  solitarily 
indulged  during  a  lengthened  unremittent 
paroxysm. 

Enactments  on  this  subject  have  varied 
much  in  different  countries  and  times. 
Sometimes  drunkenness  has  been  entirely 
overlooked  by  legislators ;  in  some  cases  it 
has  been  admitted  as  a  plea  in  extenuation 
of  crime :  It  has  been  punished  by  fines, 
toprisanmentB,  and  loss  of  civil  status,  anjd 


,prwv,under, special  circumstances,  by  death. 

,  At:  present,  on  this  country,  it  does  not 
appear  to  bo  Aofflciently  reaognized  either 
as  ft  frime  or  as  a.  disease,  legislation  on 
the  matter  would,  be,  no  doubt,  difficult, 
Dut  not. more  difficult 'than,  important  and 

.Useful.  ,Ifc  would,  be. well  for  society  that 
the  habitual  drunkard  should,  in  raspy 
cases,  he  mterdicted  from  the  control  of 
his  affair*;  ;i  and  it  ( would  very  much  lessen 

,  the  labours,  ot  justiciary  lords,  were  dipso- 
maniacs allowed  to  be  put  under  control 

'and  restraint,  subject  to  every  inspection 
desirable  f^.tb«  prevention  of  at iuse.  Buoh 
individuals  should  bo  placed  beyond  t,he 
power'  of  falling  into  criminal  acts,,  or  be 
made  liable  only  to  .a'  mitigated,  punish- 
ment for.  crimes  which,  legislatipn'is  careless 
to.  prevent. 

Disease  of  the  sexual'  impulse  is  not  un- 
common amongst  the  insane.  It  may  occur 
as  a  form  of  .  moral  insanity,,  and  give  rise 
to  medico-legal  difficulties.  Under  this 
head' would  be  included  the  nymphomania 
and  satyriasis  of  nosologists:  these  and 
such  like  might  be  'comprehended,  for  uni- 
formity's sake,  under  some  such  term  as 
cytheromania;  reserving  the  term  eroto- 
mania, which  has  sometimes  been  made  see 
of,  to  represent  that  species  of  monomania 
or  of  moral  insanity  in  which,  the  sentiment 
of  love  is  insane. 

.  Lastly  might  be  specified  unnatural  im- 
pulses, which  are  occasionally  combined 
with  insanity  of  intellect.  It  is  probable 
that  even  where  this  is  not  the  case  they 
may  be  attributed  to  disease  as  often  as  to 
brutality.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Prichard, 
"  they  have  given  rise  to  a  series  of  pheno- 
mena in  human  actions  which  have  been 
considered  to  belong  to  the  province  of  the 
moralist,  or  the  enacter  of  penal  chastise- 
ment, rather  than  to  that  of  the  medical 
philosopher.  That  this  opinion  has  been 
founded  in  error,"  says  he,  "we  are  fully 
convinced;  and  we  doubt  not  that  the 
time  will  come  when  the  very  names  of 
many  offences  against  decorum  now  con- 
sidered as  punishable  crimes  will  be  erased 
from  the  statute-book,  and  when  persons 
now  liable  to  be  sentenced  to  the  pillory  or 
the  gallows  will  be  treated  as  lunatics." 

The  physical  condition  of  lunatic*. — In 
continuation  of  the  picture  of  the  insane 
state,  and  in  conclusion  of  it,  I  shall  now 
advert  to  the  physical  condition  of  lunatics, 
directing  your  attention  first  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  lunatic  countenance. 

The  physiognomy  of  Ike  intone.— Wall 
established  facial  characteristics  of  disease 
are  of  great  diagnostic  value,  affording  pa- 
thognomomic  indications  which  no  en- 
deavour of  the  patient  can  coaceaL  and 
which  enable  those  who  have  profitably 
studied  the,  expression  of  disease  to  eome# 
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a  fixed  «*d  oomot  ©occlusion  upon  a  slight 
— inrtipo  in  instances  where,  one  m* 
skilled  might,  after  novo  laborious  proceed- 
ing*, continue  in  *  state  «f  uocert*ualy .  Phy- 
•tognoaay  m  «  science  of  character »»  a  most 
vftgua  and  fanciful  affair.  It  assumes, 
however,  •  mom  practical  vabje  in  states 
of  sickness,  in  which  we  do  not  look  on 
the  countenance  as  en  index  of  disposition, 
but  at  an  exponent  of  accidental  and  mor- 
bid psycho-physical  BjaqaatMeft.  Expres- 
■ions  of  diaeate,  though  leas  instinotavely 
understood,  are,  when  once  known,  more 
to  be  trusted  in  than  expression*  of  thought 
or  emotion ;  and  when  these  last  are  not 
natural,  hut  morbid,  they  are,  being  more 
involuntary,  lees  calculated  to  mislead  The 
knowledge  to  be  acquired  from  the  sppear- 
anoe  of  the  countenance  is  of  greatest 
-value  in  those  temperaments  in  which  there 
is  most  reaction  between  the  mind  and  the 
body,  and  in  those  diseases  which  are  most 
likely  to  induce  mental  anxiety  and  distress, 
or  to  occasion  actual  gym  pathetic  disorder 
of  the  mind.  "  The  study  of  the  phyaiog- 
.  nomy  is  mora  essential  in  mental  derange- 
'  ment,"  according  to  Dr.  Burrows,  "  than 
in  almost  any  disease.  It  not  only 
guides  us  in  doubtful  cases,  and  instructs 
us  to  ascertain  a  hereditary  predisposition 
'to  insanity,  but  also  warns  ua  of  its  ap- 
proach." It  may  enable  the  medical  jurist 
to  come  to  a  ready  determination  in  cases 
of  simulated  insanity,  to  distinguish  the 
approach  of  the  disease,  the  presence  of  a 
lucid  interral,  and  the  validity  of  recovery. 

What  is  the  peculiarity  in  the  expression 
of  insanity?  Painters  and  others  have 
represented  it  either  as  simple  exaggeration 
of  emotion,  or  a  jumble  of  incompatible 
characters.  Sir  Charles  Bell  conceives  that 
it  is  a  brutalized  type  of  expression.  Sir 
Alexander  II orison,  who  has  given  much 
attention  to  the  moveable  physiognomy  of 
the  insane,  seems  to  think  that  it  is  a  com- 
bination of  wildness,  abstraction,  or  va- 
cancy, with  the  ordinary  expression  of  the 
predominating  emotion.  I  believe  that 
Sir  Charles  Bell's  opinion  is  a  correct  state- 
ment ;  the  expression  of  insanity  is  always 
degraded  and  repulsive.  I  refer  you  to  the 
drawings  and  casts  before  you.  How  infe- 
rior is  this  excited  aspect  to  any  natural 
expression  of  mirth,  self-confidence,  or  ex- 
cited expectation !  How  different  this  aus- 
picious look  of  ferocity  from  the  coarsest 
natural  expression  of  anger!  Here  is  a 
monomania  of  pride ; — distortion,  not  dig- 
nity, not  even  a  ludicrous,  but  only  an 
.ugly  caricature ; — here  the  monomania  of 
fear— the  aspect  and  action  of  a  terrified 
•cur. 

The  eye  is  in  mania  an  unnaturally 
brilliant,  quick,  unsettled,  and  projecting 
eye,  with  usually  a  contracted  pupil.  Here 


is  what  writers  term  the  "occulut  bovi- 
nus" — a  wide,  dusted,  and  prominent  orb, 
with  an  exposure  of  the  whole  circle  of  the 
iris.  In  melancholy  the  organ  is  dull, 
alow,  downcast,  and  evasive.  In  dementia 
it  has  lost  much  of  its  natural  brilliancy  of 
expression ;  the  pupil  is  dilated,  the  eye* 
droop,,  and  the  supercilia  are  drawn  up  on 
a  low  wrinkled  brow,  giving  an  appearance- 
of  stupid  amazement.  In  cases  where  in- 
temperance has  been  at  work  producing 
the  disease,  the  eyes  wear  all  along  the 
intoxicated  expression. 

Many  characteristic  traits  are  to  be  ob- 
served about  the  expression  of  the  mouthy 
especially  in  dementia  and  imbecility.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  convey  an  accurate 
idea  of  them  in  verbal  description :  yon 
will  remark  them  in  the  examples  before 
you.  There  is  a  peculiar  relaxed  expres- 
sion very  characteristic  of  primary  or  acute 
dementia,  which  contrasts  very  remarkably 
with  the  natural  expression  of  the  counte- 
nance as  re  presented  after  recovery. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain conformation  of  the  external  ear  which 
is  occasionally  to  be  observed  amongst  the 
insane.  To  this  my  attention  was  first 
directed  in  the  Hanwell  Asylum  by  Dr. 
Conolly  ;  but  I  believe  the  observation  was 
originally  made  by  M.  Foville,  who  has 
also  in  addition  remarked,  I  understand, 
some  relations  between  the  configuration 
of  certain  portions  of  the  organ  and  the 
condition  of  the  brain.  These  may  be 
fanciful;  but  true  it  is  that  changes  do 
take  place  in  the  shape  of  the  ear,  especially 
in  cases  of  old  standing :  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  pinna  become  enlarged,  mis- 
shapen, and  more  vascular,  while  the  helix 
and  antehelix  seem  flattened  and  defec- 
tive. These  changes  would  point  out  some* 
as  yet  but  indifferently  understood  rela- 
tionship between  the  condition  of  the  cere- 
brum and  external  ear,  which  there  are 
some  facta  to  confirm:  for  instance,  we  are 
told  by  Kirby,  in  his  "  Habits  and  Instincts 
of  Animals,"  that  in  the  horse  the  condition 
of  the  ear  in  a  certain  particular  varies  with 
the  wildness  or  tameness  of  the  animal, — 
with  its  state  of  cerebral  education  in  short. 
In  the  wild  horse  the  ears  lie  back ;  in  the 
domestic  or  cultivated  one  they  are  erect. 
Every  representation  of  the  trained  animal, 
however  ancient,  ss  on  Grecian  and  Egyp- 
tian sculptures,  exhibits  it  with  the  earn 
erect ;  whereas  in  the  wild  horses  of  Tar- 
tary ,  and  those  which  have  run  wild  on  the 
mountain  plains  of  South  America,  they 
are  uniformly  recumbent. 

Finally,  as  regards  the  facial  appearance 
of  the  insane,  yon  will  find  that  in  very 
few  instances  indeed  is  the  complet  ion  at  a 
lunatic  unexceptionable.  In  mania,  whan 
the  disease  is  recent,  the  countenance  wfll 
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sometimes  bear  the  appearance  of  health  ; 
but  in  all  other  forma  of  non-oongenital 
mental  derangement,  and  wherever  the  As- 
prder  is  of  any  standing,  the  akin  has 
tither  a  pale  and  louco-pnlegnmtiri  hue,  or 
it  is  sallow,  dirty,  and  badly  coloured.  A 
clear  condition  of  the  akin  yon  will  very 
seldom  observe  amongst  lunatics.  Beauty 
is  what  yon  will  &il  to  discover  in  a  lunatic 
hospital :  the  physiognomies  are  lined  by 
the  expression  of  diseased  feelings,  which 
expression  is  seldom  such  as  to  inspire 
sympathy,  and  never  admiration ;  the  trace 
of  every  benevolent  emotion  is  too  fre- 
quently banished  from  the  countenance, 
giving  place  to  cunning,  suspicion,  timi- 
dity, outrageous  passions,  and  unworthy 
propensities. 

The  bodily  physiognomy  of  lunatics,  or 
their  carriage,  attitude,  and  gait,  is  also 
characteristic,  as  you  will  see  from  some  of 
the  graphic  representations  before  you.  On 
this  point  I  shall  no  farther  dilate  than  to 
■ay  that  the  maniac  may  show  during  pa- 
roxysms of  excitement  more  than  his  na- 
tural degree  of  grace  in  his  frantic  move- 
ments ;  the  melancholic  has  an  external 
appearance  of  slowness,  shrinking,  and  op- 
pression; the  monomaniac  vriih.  a  high 
delusion  expresses  his  ruling  passion  in  a 
caricature  of  its  natural  language ;  and  the 
positions  of  the  imbecile  and  demented  are 
usually  degraded  and  debased. 

The  incurable  class  of  the  insane  often 
exhibit  a  variety  of  automatic  movements, 
—that  is  to  say,  certain  habitual  involun- 
tary or  semi-involuntary  actions  of  an  un- 
varied monotonous  kind,  such  as  an  auto- 
maton might  be  contrived  to  perform. 
Such  a  symptom  does  not,  however,  of 
necessity  indicate  an  incurable  form  of 
disease.  These  convulsive  and  habitual 
movements  have  received  the  name  of  tie 
from  the  French  writers  on  insanity.  It 
would  be  futile  to  attempt  enumerating 
them,  they  are  so  various.  I  may  mention 
here  a  curious  action  confined  to  paralytic 
lunatics— namely,  a  grinding  movement  of 
the  teeth  against  each  other,  productive  of 
a  sound  much  louder  than  any  you  would 
conceive  could  be  produced  m  this  way. 
The  sound  is  very  loud,  and  in  a  room 
where  two  or  three  such  patients  are  con- 
gregated together  I  hare  heard  it  abso- 
lutely amount  to  a  distressing  noise.  It 
is  s  curious  symptom,  but  speedily  put  a 
stop  to  by  death.  There  is  another  phe- 
nomenon still  more  singular  occasionally 
manifested  by  incurable  lunatics,  and  that 
is  rumination—a  symptom  which  has  some- 
tunes,  however,  been  Known  in  dyspeptics 
not'ineane 

Insanity  is  frequently  conjoined  with  a 
peculiar  odour  of  the  perspiration  and  the 


breath.  This  fact  looks  odd,  but 
other  'cendrtiorta  have  a  connected  and  pe- 
culiar effluvium.  There  is  e  peculiar  tmefl 
which  often  precedes  death,  and  which 
is  an  absolute  inch  oat  km  of  its  approach 
— a  sort  of  earthy  odour  prophetic  of 
the  church-yard.  Gout  and  rheninati— 
have  also  a  peeuSar  fetor;  and  the  die- 
ease  eaBsd  the  pellagra— a  eomfcroatiaa 
of  e  mental  and  e  skin  disease  which  oav 
eon  in  Italy— is  said  to  be  distinguished 
by  a  smell  like  mouldy  bread.  The  smeB 
of  mania  is  described  aa  being  quite  tmi 
gemru:  in  some  books  you  will  find  it 
compared  to  the  scent  of  nyoseyamus  in  a 
state  of  fermentation.  It  is  not  confined 
to  any  of  the  particular  forms  of  mental 
derangement.  "The  maniacal  odour,"  says 
Dr.  Burrows,  "  is  not  always  present ;  bat 
I  consider  it  a  pathognomonic  symptom 
so  unerring,  that  if  I  detected  it  in  any  par- 
son I  should  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
him  insane,  even  though  I  had  no  other 
proof  of  it"  Such  an  opinion  from  aa 
authority  so  respectable  makes  this  occa- 
sional symptom  of  mental  disorder  deserv- 
ing of  notice.  A  person  sensitive  in  tine 
way  will  almost  always  be  offended  by  the 
breath  of  lunatic  patients.  All  are  agreed 
as  to  the  insane  being  liable  to  be  the  sub- 
jects of  a  very  powerful  and  disagreeable 
odour,  whether  special  or  accidental.  It 
is  remarked  by  all  attendants,  by  all  who 
have  to  deal  with  the  repairing  and  wash- 
ing of  their  bedding  and  clothes.  In  aa 
old,  ill-constructed,  and  badly  ventilated 
asylum,  I  was  once  witness  to  two  female 
attendants  having  their  stomachs  ■  fairly 
upset  by  it  in  the  morning,  as  they  were 
engaged  in  unlocking  the  doors  and  open- 
ing the  shutters  of  a  gallery  of  sleeping 
apartments. 

Mental  alienation  is  a  disorder  related 
to  physical  debility,  yet,  during  paroxy&ms 
of  excitement,  lunatics  often  manifest  won- 
derful muscular  power  and  eadaraaee. 
Young  and  delicate  individuals  will  per- 
form almost  incredible  feats  of  strength, 
and  continue  for  days  in  a  state  of  unease 
ing  motion  and  exertion  of  voice  and  limb, 
with  perhaps  little  or  no  sustenance,  con- 
tinued want  of  sleep,  and  in  spite  of  all  the 
means  which  may  be  employed  to  depress 
their  strength  and  calm  the  violence  of  their 
excitement.  It  is  only,  however,  during  e 
period  of  maniacal  exaltation  that  the  in- 
sane manifest  an  increase  of  muscular 
power:  they  are  ordinarily  of  leas  than 
average  vigour.  Such  an  appearance  of 
strength  is  in  a  considerable  degree  falla- 
cious, being  in  part  attributable  to  dimi- 
nished or  perverted  oorporeal  sensibility. 
Indeed,  when  tlie  bodily  organs  themsebes 
make  it  clear  that  they  have  been  exerted 
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Br  beyond  the'  '  Intimate'' ifcifeht»'  the 
maddened  brain  wif  still  impel  them  to 
obey  its  destructive  mandate*." '  Yon  'wflf 
see  maniacal  patient'^  after  they 'have'  from 
unceasing,  vociferation  shouted  themselves 
into*  a  state  of  inarficulate  aphortia,per8ever-, 
iag  in  their  vocal  attempts  till  at  length 
they  are  prevented  by  fetal  exhaustion. 
Epileptic  lunatics  have  generally  an  aug- 
mented degree  or  strength  durmg-thetr 
periods  of  excitement.  Demented  patients, 
unless  when  epileptic,  are  utuaOV  mSblA  m 
body.  '  When  melancholies  aha  monoma- 
niacs exhibit  much  strength  and  endurance, 
the  exhibition  of  it  is  attributable  to 
blunted  sensibility., '  In  such  a  case  they 
may  be  capable  of  iindergolng  great  fatigue 
in  obedience  to  their  delusions ;  but  when 
the  will  is  exerted  in  a  health^  way;  in  fur- 
therance of  any  ojher  object,  they  Exhibit 
not  merely  a  small  capacity  of  'attention, 
W  a  sli^it  power  of  exertion  and'  endur- 
ance. •  '    ■    '  r- 

The  insane  frequently '  manifest  much 
bisentibility  to  external  imriresalon,  and 
much  endurance  of  want  or  sleep,  cold, 
hunger,  and  discomfort.  This  is  an  evi- 
dence of  anaesthesia,  not  of  strength  or 
robustness.'  They  may  actually  suffer 
physically,  though  they  do  not  express 
themselves  as  sensible  Of  suffering ;  the 
condition  of  insane  abstraction  from  sur- 
rounding circumstances,  and  the  absorption 
of  attention  by  delusion,  serving  to  deaden 
•all  natural  impressions/  A  knowledge  of 
such  particulars  is  of  importance  for  the 
discrimination  of  feigned  insanity. 

Dr.  Bush,  we  are  told,  decided  upon  the 
insanity  of  a  criminal  from  the  single  fact 
of  an  excited  pulse.  Now,  as  regards  the 
puhe,  it  is  not  much  to  be  trusted  to  in 
determining  mental  disease.  In  the  insane 
it  may  be  found  varying  from  60  to  120. 
The  most  common  pulse  in  lunatics  is  one 
which  is  not  at  all  indicative  of  any  state 
like  acute  inflammatory  action  i  it  is  a  soft 
and  indistinct  pulse,  between  80  and  90, 
and  easily  quickened. 

There  are  certain  peculiarities  in  the 
constitution  of  the  blood,  urine,  and 
secretions,  which  possess  no  little  interest, 
but  which  we  must  pass  over,  as  they 
would  lead  to  a  discussion  upon  the 
pathology  of  the  disease  beyond  our  pro- 
vince. lshaH  just  briefly  enumerate  certain 
of  the  potl-mortem  appearance*  that  are 
frequently  found  in  the  bodies  of  lunatics. 
These  are,  altered  thickness  of  the  scalp  and 
calvarium  j  opacity,  thickening,  and  adhe- 
sion of  the  meninges;  effusion  Of  serum 
into  the  subarachnoid  tissue,  the  sac  of  the 
arachnoid,  and  the  cavities  of  the  ventricles ; 
atrophy  of  the  cerebsal  convolutions ;  red' 
i  or  atrophy,  and  increased  density,  of 
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the  vesicular'  nervous  matter-  diseases  of 
the  heart,  particularly  hypertrophy  of  the 
lift  Ventricle ;'  diseases  of  the  lungs;  parti- 
eularr^  phthisis';  diseases  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  and,  as  a  peculiarity,  displacement 
of  the'  coloh.  No  definite  relation  has  been 
established  betwixt  these  or  other  morbid 
changes  and  special  'forms  of  mental  dis- 
ease. They  do  not  constitute  fhe  disease, 
but  are  allied  with  it;  sometimes  as  causes, 
sometimes  as  consequences,  and'  sometimes 
as  mere  accidental  complications.'  'The last 
appearance  alluded  to  is  most'  common  in 
cases- of  melancholia,  and' was  first  takeri 
notice  of  by  EsquiroL  He  observed  thai 
the  colon,  instead  of  pursuing  its  transverse 
course  from -the  right  to  the  left  side  of  the 
abdominal  cavity,  was  sometimes  suddenly 
precipitated  and  tied  down  behind  the 
pubis,  or  defl&ted  from  its  course  at  thft 
transverse  portion  in  the-  form  of  an  m* 
verted  arch  of  greater  Or  less  extent,'  M  MM) 
tittle  being  a  slight  'curve',  at  others  la  kxijl 
bo  long  as  to  fan  into  the  pelvis.  Most  of 
these  post-mortem  appearances  sire  -beat 
marked  m  old 'cases.  .  It  often  happens- in 
recent  cases,  and  occasionally,  too,  in  old 
cases, '  that  hb:  pathological  alterations; 
whatever  in  the' Wain  can  be  discovered 
either  by  the"  knife  or  ' the  nucrbaoope. 
There  is  no  mode  of  SnVestlghting  insanity 
so  discouraging  as  that  by  post-mortem 
examinations,  and  few  have  persevered  very 
long  in  the  attempt  to  etaacbeeit*  myste- 
ries in  this  way. 

You  have  now  had  laid  before  you  a  de- 
scription of  all  the  features  which  are  cha- 
racteristic of  the  insane  condition— at 
least,  all  with  which  it' appears  necessary 
that  the  medical  jurist  need  be  acquainted 
in  order  to  expose  feigned  insanity,  and 
to  give  sound  opinions  in  cases  of  judicial 
difficulty. 

On  the  subject  of  feigned  insanity  I 
think  I  may  venture  to  be  very  brief  _  I 
need  not  lay  before  you  the  objects  which, 
may  lead  a  person  to  feign  madness :  but 
bear  in  mind  that  a  person  may  be  sud- 
denly attacked  with  insanity  under  some 
of  the  ordinary  circumstances  which  tempt 
persons  to  feign  the  disease.  For  example, 
the  excitement  accompanying  the  commis- 
sion of  a  criminal  deed,  the  remorse  which 
may  follow  its  execution,  or  the  shame  of 
discovery,  might  occasion  a  real  attack  of 
madness  liable  to  be  canvassed  and  dealt 
with  as  a  feigned  lunacy,  owing  to  the 
suspicious  circumstances  in  which  it  bad 
been  developed.  AH  forms  of  insanity  are 
difficult  to  be  feigned,  and  easy  to  be  de- 
tected when  attempted  to  be  simulated. 
The  general  rules  for  the  detection  of 
i  disease  are  applicable  to  the  deteo- 
ujaanity.,  I,  need  not  take  up  your 
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time  describing,  how  the  jmpoatfaauof,  iff*-, 
beojlHy,  maniacal  axcue^neply  fixed  delurt 
■too,  orraQrbidimpuW,.iatobeeapo6ed 
IFbe  history  of  theiadi,yidu»i»W»  character* 
the  history  of  his  crinvey  the  aspect  of  his, 
symptoms,  are  all  a* aJatye.  jEvery  cir- 
aumstanee  mentioned  in  describing  the. 
lunatic  condition  has  a  practical  application 
to  the  discrimination  of  feigned  insanity. 
£he  true  lunatic  has,  peculiarities  of  physi- 
ognomy, attitude,  action,  and  appearance : 
he  has  certain  distinguishable  ana  broadly 
marked  emotional  and  intellectual  symp- 
toms, which  would  require  to  be  long  and 
jMraereriagly  studied  to  be  successfully 
imitated  by  even  the  moot,  accomplished 
actor,  and  there  are  pathological  features 
of  madness  which  cannot  be  assumed.  I 
do  not  think  that  the*?  are  niany  diseases 
whose  subjective  symptoms  it  would  be 
more  difficult  to  feign.  In  most  instance*, 
a  feigned  lunacy  woujd  be  at  once  »us- 
.  peoied,  even  by  the  ^experienced,  and  in 
every  instance  distinguished  by  those  well 
acquainted  with  the  characteristics  of  the 
disorder.  Those  who  do  not  know  insanity 
from  having  personally  observed  it  seem  to 
conceive  it  badly.  Dramatists  and  writers 
of  fiction,  excellent  depictora  of  natural 
.character,  have  not  in  general  been  very 
faccesaful  in  their.  dfJVinat*w*  of  insanity. 


MHOHBBSBf'B  SMUB9K»  OS  OCOKS. 

ML  BscQUsaE^has.laid  before  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  Paris,  the  following  experiments 
and  observations  on  ozone  wluch  have  been 
communicated  to  him  by  Dr.  Schcanbein : — 

[  A  supply  of  ozonized  air  may  be  pro- 
cured by  placing  in  a  globular  glass  vessel 
of  from  ten  to  fifteen  pints  capacity,  and 
accurately  closed,  a  small  quantity  of  water 
which  about  half  covers  some  pieces  of 
phosphorus  about  a  centimetre  (='893 
Eng.  inches)  in  diameter.  After  some  time, 
the  glass  vessel  is  to  be  inverted  in  a  tub  of 
water,  so  as  to  withdraw  the  pieces  of  phos- 
phorus, and  the  ozonized  air  is  to  be  agi- 
tated with  water,  in  order  to  wash  it  tho- 
roughly :  the  neck  of  the  globe  is  then  to 
be  stopped  with  a  cork  which  shall  admit 
of  the  passage  of  two  tubes,  one  to  permit 
the  admission  of  water,  the  other  to  allow 
of  the  exit  of  the  ozonized  air. 

Under  the  preceding  conditions,  ozone 
Is  formed  by  the  contact  of  fh*  vapour  of 
phosphorus  with  oxygen  and  aqueous  va- 
pour. It  is  not  formed  at  the  same  tem- 
perature in  dry  oxygen,  nor  in  moist  pure 
Oxygen  at  the  ordinary  pressure  01  the 
atmosphere ;  but  its  formation  takes  place 
under  diminished  pressure,  or  when -the 
temperature  is  raised  to  70°  Fair. 


.  The,prea;ice  of  certain  other  gases,  as 
by dro^» 'nitre-gen,  or  carbonic"  acid,  have 
the  same  effect'  as  the  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture, or  the  diminution  of  pressure. 

'  Ozone  is  not  formed  in  moist  air  at  the 
freezing  point,  but  takes  place  rapidly  at 
an  elevation  of  six  or  eight  degrees. 

'  Increased  density  of  the  air  is  opposed 
to  the  production  of  ozone,  as  also  are  cer- 
tain gases,  as  elefiant  gas  and  nitrous  va- 
pour. ■ 

When  ether  vapour  is  slowly  burnt  in 
air  or  in  oxygen,  among  other  products  a 
compound  of  ozone  and  oleflant  gas  is 
formed.    k,  ,,, 

,  By  passing  ozone  through  a  tube  heated! 
to  about.  600°  Tahr,',  it  ,is  completely  de- 
stroyed. [  %  , 

.  Ozone  is,  insoluble  in  water:  it  is  de- 
structive to  the  life  of  small  animals  when, 
these  are  placed  in  an  atmosphere  strongly 
charged  therewith ;  It  destroys  colours,  also 
ligneous  and  albuminous  matters :  it  com- 
bines chemically  .with  chlorine,  bromine, 
and  iodine,  in  the  presence 'of  water,  forming 
acids.  Atmospheric  air  charged  with  ozone 
and  exposed  over  lime  water  forms  nitrate 
of  lime. 

Ozone  in  the  nascent  state,  in  contact 
■with  water,  nitrogen,  and' a  strong  bate, 
generally  produces  a  nitrate  of  the  base.  A 
small  portion  of  nitric  acid  is  produced  by 
the  alow  combustion  of  phosphorus  in 
atmospheric  air. 

Ozone  acts  powerfully  on  most  metals, 
causing  them  to  pass  into  the  highest  de- 
grees of  oxidation :  it  combines  directly 
with  oleflant  gas  without  decomposition: 
it  destroys  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  seleniu- 
retted  hydrogen,  &c.,  and  changes  nitrous 
and  sulphurous  acids  into  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric. 

Ozone  precipitates  oxide  of  lead  from 
alkaline  solutions,  or  from  acetate  of  lead  : 
it  rapidly  decomposes  salts  of  protoxide  of 
manganese,  whether  solid  or  m  solution, 
producing  peroxides :  whence  it  results 
that  a  strip  of  paper  impregnated  with  sul- 
phate or  chloride  of  manganese  serves  as  a 
reagent  for  the  detection  of  ozone,  by  its 
becoming  rapidly  changed  to  a  brown 
colour.  The  same  occurs  to  starched  paper 
moistened  with  iodide  of  potassium. 

A  solution  of  yellow  ferrocyanuret  of 
potassium  is  changed  by  ozone  into  the  red 
cyanuret. 

Ozone,  according  to  Schoenbein,  is  the 
most  powerful  oxydizing  agent  in  nature : 
it  is  produced  in  the  an-  by  electrical 
changes,  most  abundantly  in  winter,  espe- 
cially during  a  fall  of  snow. — Corny Ui  Ren- 
d«#,185p,     .  X 
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HOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE 
MUSCULAR  CONTRACTIONS. 

VKtCH  OCC A8TtnTA3.LT  VXSVtS  AVTKB 
DEATH  yKOK  CHOLERA. 

ftafimiffur  a  note  «/«  cateqfApofile^y, after 
wk>ck  similar  Movement  t  vere  remarked. 

Br  Vic.  Fhkdsbick  Babiow,  M.R.C.S. 

:  Medical  Officer  to  the  "West  minster 
Hospital. 


Iks  more  attentively  the  subject  of 

r mortem  contractions  is  considered 
more  worthy  of  study  will  it  ap- 
pear; and  it  is  really  a  fit  matter  for 
astonishment  that  it  should  so  slowly 
hare  attracted  the  thoughts  of  inquirers, 
like  every  other  topic  actually  submitted 
to  contemplation,  it  amplifies  as  one 
views  it;  what  once  seemed  peculiarities 
lake  another  shape,  and  the  air  of 
strangeness  which  it  wore  at  first  sight 
fades  gradually  away.  Phenomenagather 
more  thickly,  are  more  illustrative  than 
might  be  imagined.  If  observers  would 
but  take  the  trouble  of  fairly  and  intel 
Kgibly  recording  all  the  facts  which 
touch  upon  this  interesting  question,  we 
should  soon  obtain  a  history  which 
would  do  much  more  than  repay  peru- 
sal; but  some  have  thrown  away  the 
opportunities  which  have  occurred  to 
them  of  illustrating  the  inquiry,  or  have 
bo  dimly,  so  superficially  observed,  that 
their  remarks  are  of  but  trifling  value. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  question 
facts  are  yet  acceptable.  I  have  been 
indebted  to  Mr.  Kesteven  for  the  follow- 
ing particulars : — "  In  1832  I  attended 
a  gentleman,  aged  42  years,  who  died 
of  cholera  in  fourteen  hours.  After 
death  the  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw  con- 
tinued to  act  for  too  hours :  the  jaw 
was  not  moved  as  in  speaking,  but  the 
mouth  simply  opened  and  closed  at  re- 
gular intervals,  which  gradually  length- 
ened. In  the  same  body  the  muscles 
of  the  abdomen  were  observed  to  have 
a  tremulous  movement  The  muscles 
of  the  thighs  also,  more  particularly  the 
aartorius,  were  in  action ;  they  con- 
tracted in  spasmodic  twitches,  but  not 
sufficiently  strongly  to  raise  the  limbs, 
though  these  were  slightly  moved." 


This  is  dearly  to  be  pissed 
the  most  striking  elan  of  eas 
iaoveawnts  of  the  jaw  remind  one  of 
what  is  sometimes  witnessed  in  the 
heads  of  decapitated  animals.  The 
time  of  their  continuance  deserves  par- 
ticular notice.  I  believe  that  contrac- 
tions of  this  kind  endure  seldom  so  long 
as  two  hours ;  but  one  ought  to  speak 
with  deference  on  this  point,  because 
future  inquiry  may  find  them  to  be 
renewed  after  a  longer  period  of  cessa- 
tion than  we  are  now  acquainted  with. 
The  form  of  the  motions  was  peculiar ; 
and  they  appear  to  have  been  rhythmi- 
cal, «r  almost  so,  and  unlike  any  volun- 
tary actum.  I  have  noticed  rkytkmioal 
movements  in  insects,  from  which  I  had 
removed  the  heads,  that  I  think  should 
be  classed  with  such  as  these.  The  in- 
tervals between  the  movements  length- 
ened :  this  circumstance  probably  indi- 
cated, and  was  caused  by,  diminished 
irritability  of the  muscles.  The  tremor 
of  the  abdominal  muscles  observed  here 
has  not  been,  so  far  as  I  know,  nearly 
so  frequently  seen  as  that  of  the  urns- . 
else  of  the  legs,  arms,  cheat,  and  face  ; 
far  what  reason  I  cannot  tell. 

Dr.  Risdon  Bennett  some  time  ago 
informed  me  of  a  case  in  which  the  re- 
spiratory muscles  seam  to  have  been 
spasmodically  affected  after  indubitable 
dissolution ;  and  I  refer  to  it  on  the 
ground  that  contractions  of  those  mus- 
cles would  be  especially  likely  to  delude 
some  persons  as  to  the  fact  of  dissolu- 
tion being  absolutely  real. 

Amongst  my  own  too  many  omissions  • 
I  regret  to  have  made  no  special  obser- 
vations as  to  the  time  of  occurrence, 
degree,  and  duration  of  rigor  mortis, 
in  those  cases  wherein  post-mortem  move- 
ments or  quiverings  were  seen:  these 
points  require  investigation. 

Inquiry  as  to  the  event  of  postmor- 
tem contractions  should  obviously  not 
be  confined  to  cholera;  so  to  restrict  it 
would  be  at  once  to  narrow  and  mystify 
the  question.  We  need  a  knowledge  of 
all  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
occur.  Some  writers  would  imply,  by 
the  way  wherein  they  mention  them, 
that  they  have  only  been  noticed  after 
Asiatic  cholera ;  bat  this  is  a  mistake, 
and  needs  well  pointing  out,  inasmuch 
as  it  might  lead  a  person  to  suppose 
that  the  poison  of  cholera  of  this  type, 
whatever  it  may  be,  or  the  peculiar  state 
of  blood  occasioned  by  it,  is  necessary 
to  their  production., 
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It  may  nMy  "enough  bo  aande 
a  qaestjoa  whothor  mwAut  sauiesasutu 
do  not  everhappari  after  Eugttak  w 
■common  ohslsw 

A  fatal  owe  of  Shis  form  of  disease 
oseurrcd  tins  aatarnn  in  the  Weetaan 
Btsr  Hospital,  ft  wasextrasssly  sswem ; 
the  temperature  was  strikingly  d«ai- 
triebed;  and,  but  for  tike  safes*  dejao- 
lions,  it  might  bare  been  eailed  Aaiatoo, 
if  we  may  still  apply  that  epithet  to  a 
malady,  mow,  meet  unhappily,  European 
ale*.  The  patient,  a  man  est  40,  died, 
-was  laid  oat  in  the"  usual  -way,  the  arms 
being  placed  straight  by  theaide.  In 
shout  an  hour  the  turns  were  fottnd 
bent  at  -right  angfesi  one  hand  being 
placed  upon  the  cheat,  and  there  was 
complete  rigor  mortis.* 

There  are  tiro  paints  of  interest  here : 
first,  the  early  setting  hi  of  rigor  mor- 
tis ;  secondly,  the  remarkable  change  in 
the  position  of  the  arms.  What  was 
the  latter  owing  to?  The  most  probable 
explanation  that  can  be  offered  is,  that 
■  first  they  were  moved  by  moaenlar  con- 
traction, such  aa  depends  upon  irritabi- 
lity, and  then  were  fixed  in  their  eb&nged 
position  by  the  mask  eapervemng  of 
rigor  mortis.  If  this  explanation  be 
rejected,  it  must  be  attempted  to  account 
for  toe  altered  posture  by  referring  it 
to  the  rigidity  of  death.  Now  there  is 
nothing  in  the  present  stats  of  our 
knowledge,  so  far  as  ray  information 
goes,  which  would  justify  us  in  ao  refer- 
ring them.  Nysten  went  the  length  of 
stating  that  "  the  position  of  the  fame* 
always  remained  unchanged"  by  rigor 
morns;  and  who  has  treated  of  this 
phenomenon  more  forcibly,  more  deh- 
eateiy,  more  betmtifully  than  he  ?  His 
authority  may  be  cited  against  such  a 
notion.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  the 
opinions  of  M.  Sommer,  as  stated  by 
Professor  M tiller,  whioh  would  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  so  marked  a  flexion 
as  that  noticed  in  the  case  before  us 
could  be  satisfactorily  explained  in  the 
manner  mentioned.  Let  me,  availing 
myself  of  Dr.  Baly's  translation,  lay 
the  passage  alluded  to  before  the  reader. 
M.  Sommer  states  Mtbata«%t*  motion 
takes  place  when  the  muscles  become 
rigid.  He  affirms  that  Nysten  was  in- 
correct in  stating  that  the  position  of 
the  limbs  always  remains  unchanged. 


*  Thia  cue  happened  daring  my 
town.  I  owe  the  account  of  it  to  ' 
notes  taken  by  Mr.  Morris. 


'The  lower  jaw,  he  says,  though  it  be 
separated,  from,  xheugpt*  jaw  at  the. time 
of  death,  becomes  afterwards  firmly 
drawn  up  towards -ft --The  extremities 
also  become  mom  strongly  flexed :  thus 
the  thumb  is  drawn  towards  the  pahs, 
and  even  the  fare-arm  is  a  Utile  bent  eft 
the  arm:"*  ' 

I  hare  ventured  to  put  two  words 
in  italics ;  and  I  think  .that,  admitting 
M.  Sommer  to  be  right,  and  Nysten  to 
be  in  error  as  to  the  point  disputed,  we 
cannot  properly  conclude  that  the  flexion 
in  the  example-  stated  was,  looking  wall, 
to  the  decree  of  it,  produced  by  the  rigi- 
dity of  death.  If  it  really  were  so,  it  is 
Quite  clear  that  ao  extreme  an  effect  of 
the  phenomenon  is  unusuaLf  I  should 
hare  dwelt  thus'  far  upon  the  change  of 
posture  were  it  only  for  its  physiological 
import ;  but  it  has  also  a  most  practical 
relation  to  medical  and  medico-legal  in- 
quiry ;  for  it  is  very  plain  that  such  alts* 
ration  of  position  might  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  person  had  been  pro- 
nounced dead  before  he  really  was  so,  to 
the  prejudice  perhaps .  of  his  medical 
attendant,  and  the  discomfort  of  his 
friends,  who  might  even  imagine  that 
some  chance  of  saving  life  had,  owing 
to  ignorance  or  inattention,  been  thrown 
away. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  body  in 
the  case  narrated  was  left  unwatched 
between  the  time  of  death  and  that  of  the 
coming  on  of  rigor,  for  it  would  be  im- 
portant to  be  able  certainty  to  state  that 
muscular  contractions  had  occurred.  As 
it  is,  I  can  merely  affirm  my  belief  thai 
they  most  probably  did  happen,  and 
that  it  will  very  likely  be  one  day  esta- 
blished that  such  contractions  may  oc- 
cur after  rapidly  fatal  English,  as  well 
as  after  rapidly  fatal  Asiatic  or  epidemic 
cholera,  and  that  no  distinction  between 
these  affections  or  forms  of  affection  can 
be  based  rightly  upon  them. 

It  ie  to  be  supposed,  sinoe  cases  differ 
greatly,  and  also  the  subjects  of  them, 
that  post-mortem  muscular  contractions 
may  be  more  common  in  some  epide- 
mics than  in  others :  and  I  have  been 
informed  that  they  were  not  so  frequent 
in  Paris  during  the  late  visitation  as  in 
a  former  one. 

In  relation  to  post-mortem  muscular 


*  See  Element*  of  Phyeiology,  p.  890. 

t  1  have  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  alteration 
of  the  position  of  the  dead  in  a  former  contribu- 
tion on  the  Condition  of  the  Body  after  Death 
*y  Cholera.  See  Mamou.  Gazette. 
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tlwWfs  ttOthio^ 
to  ■  determine  ^thau 
ices  under  which 
they  may  happen.  When  are  they  most 
•likely  to  be  observed?  ■•  When  most 
likely  to'  be  oWrvetfrnost  strikingly? 
What  does  ttattiology,  WhWdoes  expert* 
mental  phyttotogy.sayreepeelin^ilhem? 
How  is  it  that  they  "were  only  nrst  Ob- 
served  since  cholera  in  a  malignant? form 
was  known  tons? ■ 

Dr.  Dowler,  whom  I  hare  referred  to 
in  previous  remans,  on  account  of  the 
importance  of  the  facts  he  has  narrated, 
has  put  on  record  a  well-marked  ease 
wherein  these  contractions  happened 
after  yellow  fcVer-^a  disease,  ft  wiH  be 
remembered,  in  whioh  he  has  shown  re- 
peatedly how  readily  muscles  may  be 
excited  to  contraction  after  life  is  aver 
by  means  of  percussion:  ' 

What,  more  especially,  ore  the  forms 
of  sudden  or  rapid  death,  for  I  suppose 
they  are  quite  limited  to  such  dissolu- 
tions, in  whioh  these  contractions,  if 
seen  at  all,  would  probably  be  found 
most  violent  and  most  protracted? 

I  hare  referred  already  to  two  in* 
stances  of  muscular  quivering  which 
were  remarked  on  post-mortem  exami- 
nation: one  of  them  was  a  ease  of  teta- 
nus. In  this  affection  the  disposition 
to  spasm  is,  despite  exhaustion,  extreme 
unto  the  end,  and  there  ore  manifesta- 
tions of  irritability  when  the  general 
powers  are  too  obviously  declining. 

I  find  the  following  passage  in  a  case 
of  diseass  of  the  spinal  cord  described 
by  the  distinguished  Bellinger! :—"  The 
spasms  disappeared  for  a  short  time,  and 
returned  with  greater  severity,  so  that 
death  appeared  to  have  been  produced 
by  asphyxia,  owing  to  a  spasm odio 
action  of  the  glottis.  Immediately 
after  death  the  left  arm  was  drawn 
spontaneously  backward." 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  read  any 
oase  of  post-mortem  contractions  in  the 
writings  of  Sir  Chas.  Bell.  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall,  Dr.  Abercrombie,  and  others ;  nor 
in  those  of  some  celebrated  French  autho- 
rities on  the  nervous  system  Dr.  Mar- 
shall Hall,  as  I  can  state  from  conver- 
sation with  him.  has  never  yet  seen  any 
after  disease.  The  most  distinguished 
surgical  authorities  on  injuries  of  the 
braiu  and  spinal  cord  make  no  allusion 
whatever  to  the  matter.  And  yet  some 
diseases  and  injuries  of  the  nervous 
system  occasionally  destroy  with  an  ex* 
ceeding  swiftness;  the muscular  system 


H  >w*ll,  arid  -votnetimes  even  extraordi* 
ttftrily.iwuwshad  >at  the  time  they  mu> 
prise;  the'  muscles  must  be  notxaeely 
tremery  irritable  at  the  moment  of  death; 
and  there  isj  all  things  considered,  a  oam* 
dition  of  the  body  wherein  the  occurrence 
of  such  •  movements  ■  might  surely  not 
Unreasonably  *e  expected;  neitbermight 
khey-.one  would  think,  be  absurdly  looked 
for  after-  some  abrupt  terminations  of 
heart  afleetwna 

It  was  not,  however,  until  a  short 
tfme  ago  thai,  with  the  exception  of 
what  happened  in  consequence  of  oho* 
lera,  I  observed  any  movements  what* 
ever  after  death,  though  I  am  no  stran- 
ger bo  the  aspect  of  the  body  on  sodden 
dissolution  taking  place,  I  aUnde  to  s 
fatal  ease  of  Apoplexy,  and  will  now  on* 
dsavonr  to  describe  briefly  some  pheno- 
mena which  succeeded  to  the  last  expv 
ration. 

John  Reid,  a  well-devetoped  man, 
artat.  41,  was  admitted,  one  day  loot 
summer,  at  I  o'eWck  a.m.,  into  the 
Westminster  Hospital,  under  the  com 
of  Dr.  Baabam.  He  had  been  appa- 
rently struek  hy  apoplexy,  was  cob* 
pietely  insensible,  breathed  very  sterto- 
ronsly,  the  circulation  was  languid,  and 
he  was  pale  and  cold.  The  pupils,  aa- 
Kke  what  generally  happens  m  the  epo* 

F lectio,  were  as  narrowly  contracted  as 
bare  ever  seen  them,  either  in  sleep 
or  poisoning  by  opium.  He  could  be 
maue  to  swallow  with  great  difficulty. 
Some  wine,  was,  however,  administered, 
and  in  a  few  hoars  he  rallied  considera- 
bly, at  least  so  far  as  organic  life  was 
concerned;  his  breathing  was  less  em- 
barrassed, although  still  alarmingly  im- 
peded ;  his  pulse  became  more  vigorous 
and  rapid,  and  there  was  a  most  palpa- 
ble increase  of  animal  heat,  which  J  now 
regret  was  not  measured  by  the  thermo- 
meter. Towards  evening  he  became 
obviously  worse,  and  died  at  a  quarter 
past  7  o'clook,  no  convulsion  or  spasm 
of  toe  face  or  extremities  having  been 
noted  previous  to  his  decease. 

Scarcely  hod  lie  died,  when  the  nurse 
who  hod  attended  on  him  hurried  to 
me,  and  said  that  he  was  moving  much 
as  some  of  the  patients  did  after  death 
by  cholera.  I  of  course  went  directly 
to  see  the  corpse,  and  fouud  it  was  true 
enough.  My  attention  was  first  at- 
tracted by  motions  in  the  feet.  The 
toes  were  flexed ;  sometimes  altogether, 
sometimes  two,  or  one  only,  were  influx 


in  foree.  The  whole  foot  wftadistfneti? 
moved  several  timesy  but  net ,  with;  any 
gnat  degree  of  violence.  .The  tiU*l« 
nations  wrs  in  a,  fraqtmnt  tt»fesri»g ; 
tkm.  The  whole  of  the,  muscle :  was 
not  affected,  at  least  notiriajmy..  ,:A 
narrow  -portion  ecly.i  running  its  whole 
length,  was  seen  tweet;  but  so  .fleeting 
wee  the  motion,  tbatuhieea-tae.eye-was 
fixe*  upon  the  raueelB  at*  the-  very  time 
of  contraction  it  would  haveieiaded  »Q4 
ties;  Tba:motioB»«£'tfce'toe&«ouldlbe 
much  mora  eaeily  surveyed.':  -  They  new 
affected  one  foot,  now.  both,  feat  swiul»» 
namely.  The  gaafcrocneraiineuaolet  were 
once  or  twice  slightly  ionHionoedj.  The 
hands  ware-  dijebtly-  mowed  twice  <oc 
thrice;  and  'the  finger*  ieaed, several 
times. .!  The  .motions  woeJd  pause., foe 
awhile,  and  them  be  renewed;  owning 
and  going  jrist  as Xbave-seen  -tbnavaften 
fatal  cholera.  I  could  not  excite  da*- 
cenrible  rootienB, i  either  bfrfltxjag.  .the 
limbs,  or  striking 'the1  muscles,  or  priak* 
ing  tbem .  There  . Wew  So  rniotfona  of 
the  fade,  -thorax,;  ar  abdcanan.;  .  Thw 
eontracaiaae  Werei  tiknedcftteiJfoufid  la 
last  thrm-qmarten  iof  ek  atom-  .  They 
could  not  -  Have  .bean  diBtingmpbed  in, 
anyway  from*  mow:  which- hate v bean 
noted  subsequently'  to  ehnlen»4  and  il 
Ihave  seen  some  evidently  mom  mar  ked 
and  sariking  aftervtfae*  disease,  than  these 
ware,  I-  have  likewise  aotioed.  others 
which  were'  ikati  artery  less  so  j  ...  s.,  •. 
■'The  surfenefol*  extremely  warm..  .1 
placed  the  bulb-  afa^hermotneterin  the 
axilla  half  <an  hour  after  death,  and, as- 
certained «  tsmpereture  of  104°  The 
body  had  been,  judging  by  theitoueh,  of 
an  unusual  heat  during  lifetuae.  I  do 
not,  therefore,  mean  to  imply  that  there 
waa  any  rise  of  heat  I  do  not  think 
that  there  was,  though  it  ia  impossible 
to  affirm  this  positively. 

Bodies  should  be  watohed- closely  and 
patiently  after  all  kinds  of  sudden  and 
rapid  dissolution,  by  any  one  desirous  of 
witnessing  such  motory  phenomena  as 
those  described:  experience  only  can 
determine  how  often  search  will  be  suc- 
cessful. But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  meat  rapid  deaths,  some  through 
violence,  and  more  in  the  course  of 
nature,  occur  month  after  month,  day 
after  day;  the  subjects  of  them  must 
often  be  observed  more  or  less  closely, 
and  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  after 
dissolution,  by  friends,  or  others,  with 
them  when  they  die,  and  yet  no  motions 
are  seen  in  such  cases  at  all  comparable 


to.  tfa^ .which,  hnpppned^  iq,  this  apo, 
plexy^Ahough.i^b^e.maj  hapccasipnally, 
•  fa&t^uaouiax.  quivering  or.  two  o> 
•ftwd,,  enough  to  attract  a.  passing  no-, 
tips,.  Qnb?  let  .ua , imagine,  the  vast- 
numbers,  ^ho,  annually ,  iperish ,  in,  hoflj 
pjtaja,  ,infipmwie8r.. union,  bouses*  am| 
private* dwellings,  without  any  such  re- 
markable movements. being  seen.  Stillf 
m,  moaS  iitaw,,  b^ofu^ries,,  pne  is  sup- 
plied with  more  abundant  .instances 
tban.-wew,  boned  fofy , Jlu>  js  a,  cons* 
queqaeof.Ksearcb,  .Look,  at  the  many, 
cases,  of.  reflex .  action,  in.  paralytic  limbs, 
whwhj,.hAyA^^,beea;,ae^n  at  one  .time) 
ar. other., i  >^of,$hem  woujfl  certhinlv 
havjs  been  .passed  ;pvej,  .^ut/or  special 
queening,,,  ...  .  „ .  ;,' .  . 

...Wefcave^g.fy^.oF  jiost-mprtem, 
movements  hap^^emng^  J^bdija.  Some1 
formerly  have  either,  tyeated  .them  aa[ 
fa  Wee,  .o^not  troubled,  thetnselves  about 
them  because,  of  tbfiir  occurring  so  far, 
away.  .Qo.  with  many. the,, cholera  ex-, 
•ites  no  Rarest  now.  They  say  it  is  in. 
Malta,  and,.. elsewhere, \but  apt  here;' 
that  the  topis  ia,  not  .popular,  and  they 
will  think  no  more  of  it  tuT  fhe  disease 
return-  -..Should  it. again  invade,  there/, 
will  once  mora  appear  .a  myriad  of  con- 
tributions, and  the  columns  of  journals^ 
medical .  and. general,,  will  be  forthwith, 
crowded  t»  inconvenient  excess.  | 
,  .  It  .can,  with  difficulty  be  supposed 
'  that  the  ease  of  apoplexy  whichT have, 
just  sketched,  is  the.  only  instance  of, 
that  affection  in,  which  these  contract 
tions  have  taken  '.place,  though  it  may; 
be  the  only  one -in,  which  tliey  have, 
been  «em  to  any  remarkable  extent;' 
and  it  may  be  conjectured  that  other, 
oases  of  sudden  or  rapid  destruction 
caused  by  injuries  or  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system,  or  other '  injuries  or 
maladies,  or,  perchance,  by  the  speedy 
course  of  poisons,  will,  sooner  or  later, 
be  found  to  exemplify  them.    It  re- 
mains for  future  inquirers  to  treat  the 
whole  subject  of  them  in  its  length  and 
breadth ;  to  note  the  species  of  death  in, 
which  their,  supervention  will  be  most 
probable;   to  mark  accurately  their 
periods  of  beginning,  declining,  ending; 
their  course,  their  form,  and  what  may. 
best  provoke  them;  to  trace  minutely 
every  circumstance  of  interest,  and  to 
show  with  all  clearness,  fulness,  and 
judgment,  their  every  physiological  and 
pathological  bearing.    What  I  have 
written,  ie  but  a  fragment 

Let  me.now  aubjoin  a  short  state 
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changes  observe/ after  deatE  in  the  pre' 
ceding  instance. 

There  was  no  pecrfiarityin  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  0/  the  body,  which 
was  examined  eighteen  hours  after  death. 

The  limbs  were  by  no  means  unusu- 
ally rigid. 

The  reseda  of  the  brain  were  more 
congested  than  usual,  and  a  flattening 
of  the  convolutions  was  observed. 

On  opening  the  left  lateral  ventriMe 
it  was  found  completely  filled  with  co- 
agulated blood ;  the  septum  was  broken 
down ,  and  some  Moody  fluid ,  with  «c  areely 
any  coagula,  was  observed  in  the  fellow 
cavity.  Some  blood,  too,  had  made  its 
way  into  the  fourth  ventricle.  The  hae- 
morrhage seemed  to  have  proceeded 
from  the  corpus  striatum,  thalamus  op- 
ticus, and  almost  the  entire  portion  of 
brain  which  formed  the  floor  of  the  left 
lateral  ventricle.  This  portion  was  soft, 
irregular,  shreddy,  and  the  blood  which 
covered  it  was  mixed  here  and  there 
with  diffluent  cerebral  matter.  Nume- 
rous bloody  points  remained  diffused 
everywhere,  after  water  had  been  gentry 
but  freely  poured  over  it.  There  was 
no  marked  degree  of  softening  in  any 
place,  if  we  except  that  part  of  the  brain 
which  lay  just  immediately  beneath 
what  appeared  the  direct  seat  of  the 
apoplexy. 

The  arteries  at  the  base  of  the  organ 
presented  unmlstakeable  and  pretty  ge- 
neral signs  of  fatty  degeneration.  The 
heart,  which  was,  I  think,  to  some  de- 
gree enlarged,  showed  a  marked  rigor 
mortis,  such  as  formerly  led  to  the  use 
of  the  erroneous  term  "concentric  hy- 
pertrophy.'' The  aorta  was  thickly 
studded  with  atheromatous  or  fatty  de- 
posit, and  there  was  a  considerable  layer 
of  fat  upon  the  surface  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle. The  kidneys,  which  lay  im- 
bedded in  most  abundant  fat,  were  atro- 
phied, and  far  advanced  in  granular 
degeneration.  Some  urine  was  in  the 
bladder,  which  was  highly  albuminous. 

Thinking  it  most  likely  that  the  mus- 
cular fibres  of  the  heart  would  be  to 
some  extent  in  a  state  of  fatty  degene- 
ration, though,  looking  to  the  rigid  state 
of  the  organ,  not  far  gone  therein,  I 
requested  Dr.  Quain  to  examine  it  mi 
eroscopically ;  but,  through  accident, 
the  heart  did  not  reach  mm  in  a  state 
sufficiently  fresh  to  admit  of  that  satis- 
factory scrutiny  wWen  was  deaimMc. 

Br.  Qoain  observes,  in  s  letter  fifth 


which  be  favoured  met— *•  Then  ie  abttav 
dant  evidence  of  granular  fatty  matter 
m  the  mscmV  Jttrev  This  appearance 
exists  throughout  several  parts-  of  the 
heart  that  1  neve  eaeaamed;  but  the 
granules  ate  very  smell.  The  degene- 
ration, therefore,  though  extensive,  ie 
not  greatly  advanced.  It  is  peeetble 
that  the  ■presenee  ef  some  of  tab  mat* 
ter  is  due  to  decomposition  ■  still  I  feel 
quite  satisfied,  from  the  general  appear- 
ance ef  die  heart,  that  fat  would  hav* 
been  found  if  the  heart  had  been  exo 
mined  when  fresh."*  » 

Examfoaikrne  of  eacea  of  this  Unci 
cannot,  of  course,  be  aatjalpatety  without 
the  microscope  be  used.  The  pathology 
of  fatty  degeneration  is  only  *»  a  slight 
extent  explotable  by  the  unaided  eye. 
I  can  hardly  doubt  thai,  had  the  email 
bfooeV vessels  of  the  bredn  been  examined, 
we  should  have  discovered  in  such  de- 
generation of  them  the  precursor  and 
cause  of  the  apoplexy,  treat  this  eh- 
servation  on.  a  communication  of  Mr, 
Paget  to  the  Aberaetbia*  Society, 44  Om 
Patty  Degeneration  of  the  Smell  BfeoeV 
vessete.of  the  Brain*  and  ita  miction  to 
Apoplexy,'^ — a  contribution  te  patho- 
logy of  the  highest  value. 

It  would  have  been  necessary  to  have 
apologised  for  making  eneh  special  nc- 
ference  to  the  fatty  degeneration  ef  the 
heart  which  was  observed,  bad  not  the 
subject  of  that  oomnwn  change  the 
widest  possible  relation  to  the  whole 
question  of  muscular  irritability,  when- 
ever, however  manifested. 

The  relation  of  such  degeneration  te 
the  irritability  of  the  heart  ie  every  near 
and  then  emphatically  exemplified  by 
the  action  of  the  organ  suddenly  faihng, 
and  as  suddenly  producing  death. 
The  proper  stimulus  ie  not  withdrawn* 
but  the  damaged  fibre  fails  to  respond : 
the  stimulus  cannot  act  on  it,  asgalva- 


•  The  Just  published  votatoe  of  the  Boynl  lfe» 
dfco-CbftWRkal  Society  twntaia*  •  moat  ad- 
mirable contribution,  by  Dr.  Qoain,  on  Fatty  , 
Diaenaes  of  the  Heart. 

t  Since  paMiabed  rn  the  ■xmc*i<  Oinm. 
Patty  degeneration  will,  it  may  be  fairly  antici- 
pated, be  the  mean*  of  explaining  some  forma 
of  paralysis,  both  cerebral  and  spinal,  some  dta* 
eaaea  ef  the  ipeetal  ecneea,  cad  aome  afftctlaaa 
of  the  mind,  eapecially  in  aged  people,  whereof 
the  immediate  canse  ia  at  present  hidden.  la  a 
rase  of  nearly  ccanpWte  bfindneaa  (the  enbjeet  of 
which  was  a  patient  of  Mr.  Hait'a)  the  optic 
nervee  were  found  after  death  to  have  moat  eaten- 
artery  undergone  thfa  form  of  degeneration. 
They  were  trat  eaanaaci  by  Ma.  Hocthonaa,  and 
afterward*  by  Mr  Datarmsku  who  were  beta 
qntte  caturtjeflgn  thta  point.  I  had  theopportn- 
nKy^exton^thCoi.   ,  l  zed  b  (^,OOQ  lC 
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niam  cannot  influence  an  inirri  table 
muscle.  It  must  be  observed  tbat  a 
heart  wb  eras,  fat  has  taken*  to  a-seriaua 
degree,  plate  ef  the  prayer  irritable 
tissue,  may  be  equal  to  ordinary,  though 
not  to  exaraordineiwv  eeoasioa*.  Shock 
«tf  stand  of  body,  intense  emotions, 
whether  of  joy  or  sorrow,  syncope,  and 
all  accidents  and  diseases  which  kill 
quickly  by  asphyxia*  must  obviously  be 
far  more  perilous  te  those  whose  hearts 
are  thus  affected  than  to  others;  means 
of  recovery  would  be  lost  in  them  which 
might  aucoeed  in  otters ;  the  suspended 
aassaatastt  nugbs  be  death  in  them 
which  would  not  in  others.  And  every 
sawhon  fihosis  unpaired  in  use  just  in 
proportion  as  it  is  la  texture,  whilst  the 
entire  destruction  of  the  irritability  of  a 
angle  one  is  a  type  of  what  may  even* 

'  Stair  ha^fmu  °°"  *  Peraalw 

In  some  oases  ef  the  change  the  vo 
hsatary  muscles,  from  having  exten- 
sively suflbmd  in  like  manner,  would 
1  probably  be  found  lea*  susceptible  of 
'  galvanism  than  they  commonly  are.  It 
1  mi  net  pretended  that  this  would  have 
1  been  discovered,  had  a  trial  been  insti- 

*  tu ted,  in  tbe  instance  I  have  mentioned, 

*  far  the  degeneration  of  the  heart  was 

*  not  in  any  sense  nearly  so  marked  as  it 
<  ia  oftentimes;  sad  the  contractions  of 

*  the  muscles,  seen  after  dissolution,  lead 
I  to  the  conclusion  that  their  fibres  were 
i  entirely  or  almost  sound. 

i      Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  tine 

t  degeneration  may  greatly  modify,  and, 

i  at  times,  prevent  every  kind  of  muscu- 

l  lar  action.   A  cause  of  cramp,  it  may 

i  he  assumed,  would  not  affect  an  exoes- 

*  lively  fatty  muscle  as  it  would  another ; 
i  nor  would  galvanism*  nor  strychnia, 
i  nor  heat,  nor  odd,  nor  emotion,  nor  the 
i  win,  nor  any  other  sort  of  known  ex 

i   eitent;  neither,  asserts  paribus,  could 
I  we  so  reasonably  look  for  post-mortem 
,   contractions  in  such  a  muscle  as  in  one 
,   unimpaired.    And  we  may  safely  be- 
i   neve  that,  amongst  the  causes  which 
I   nay  prevent,  or  aid  in  preventing,  the 
occurrence  of  postmortem  oontraeUoae 
in  torn  eases  of  sudden  death  by  apo- 
p&xy,  the  ebaage  in  question  merits 
distinct  notice. 

Certainly  such  contractions  could  not 
occur  in  the  altered  parts,  no  matter 
what  the  circumstances  of  death,  in 
sueha  ease  as  that  described  by  Vieq 
e'Azjr,  the  subject  of  which  had  almost 
all  the  muscles  of  Che  leg  converted  into 


fat  or  eettular  tissue,  and  uwa»  obliged 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  to  walk  with 
crutches."*  We  must  not,  of  course, 
ever  confound  tbe  fat  deposited  upon, 
with  that  which  takes  the  place  of,  a 
structure—  for  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  addition  and  destruction  —nor 
suppose  a  part  to  be  necessarily  de- 
generated because  largely  and  perfectly 
surrouuded.  by  it.  "  Fat,"  says  Mr. 
Paget,  "  accumulated  in  tissue  round  a 
part  ■  ie  a  very  different — probably  an 
essentially  different — thing  from  fat 
within  it:  the  one  is  compatible  with 
perfect  strength ;  the  ether  is  always  4 
sign  of  loss  of  power.  In  the  muscles 
ef  some  flsb — the  eel  especially — it  is 
hard  to  get  a  clear  sight  of  the  fibres, 
the  oily  matter  round  them  is  so  abun- 
dant; but  the  fibres  are  peculiarly 
strong,  and,  in  their  own  texture,  make 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  fibres  of  a 
degenerate  muscle  in  which  the  fat  is  in 
great  part  within."! 

It  might  have  been  laid  down  from 
ordinary  reasoning  that  the  structural 
state  oi  muscles  has  much  to  do  with 
the  post-mortem  contractions  which  hap- 
pen in  them,  and  that  it  could  not  be 
otherwise;  nor  need  we  wonder  that  males 
should  manifest  them  more  frequently 
than  females,  and  the  strongest  males 
most  of  all.  It  may  be,  occasionally,  that 
tbe  reason  of  some  muscles  of  tbe  same 
subject  contracting  to  the  exclusion  of 
otheis  is,  that  they  are  more  irritable 
in  consequence  of  being  better  nou- 
rished. 

We  need  not  be  too  surprised  at  the 
after  death  contractions  of  cholera  being 
so  partial  and  disuniform :  for  only  let  us 
fancy  the  very  varying  states  of  the  mus- 
cular fibre  existing  in  different  instances 
at  the  time  of  dissolution ;  the  unlike 
degrees  in  which  this  fibre  has  been  ex- 
hausted in  the  course  of  the  disease; 
the  diversified  states  of  its  nutrition; 
and  the  dissimilar  condition  of  the 
blood  in  its  vessels ;  and  we  shall,  to 
rest  here,  see  no  just  cause  for  extraor- 
dinary atnaament  The  physical  state 
of  man — to  say  nothing  of  his  mental 
— is  never,  perhaps,  emmetlf  the  saw 
throughout  any  two  given  minutes  o/at 
existence  singularly  jpsamflhj 
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for  ever  fluctuating.  "Never,  as  Bicliatf 
insisted  long  ago,  shall  we  understand 
life's  mechanism  ill  the  bense  that  we 
comprehend  the  workings  Of  instru- 
ments of  buV  own  Invention  r '  hut  We 
shall  he.  perplexed  always  a«  to;  many1 
matters,  because  we  have  not  off  die 
data  which  their  solution  requires,  and, 
from  the  very  nature  of  ?h6' prbblenis,' 
cannot,  nor  even  reasonably  'hone' to", 
have..  '•'         ;    ' '.'     ,".  •i"'F''  ■ " 

These  contractions ,  come  and  go 
much  as  cramps  do  during  life;  a  re- 
newal, of  .  irptahHIty  appears™  mllil- 
pensable  ta  thfl  wntinniuiM  nf  hoth 
fee te ;  of  j  aeJwns,  and ,  it*  .temporary,  e*, 
haustioh  account*  Rppateoiy»,for  ,the« 
bo  commotudntarmittence.  .  The^aiying 
berlodsl  at^Wbich  they  b>*pxi*^ra)db«« 
lutrbn  is,  ft  may  be  imaginedvfi*&flriiB 
Way-  connected:  with  unlike  conditions 
bf  the  tbr^sV  at -th^faoiaewf «!•  dyfegt  as 
to  the  fizhaustiba  or  renovation  of  their 
poweir;  and Jn,  th^.inieCTaJ  betw$eujtbe 
last  efpu^ation  and.  .^i^,,|coininence- 
jnent  it  is  not,  improbable  ,'tiu^t  their 
force  .way,, be  .renewied:  /or.^here.  are; 
jfisots;  to  show  tiiat,  irri^abuity.  may  be 
.Wtore4xoi;'aMraante^^of  wu^p  within , 
ljunits/.even. after ^he, ■circulation  'of  the'' 
.bloodV^ias  ceaaedJ  ..The  cause  of  tiiese; 
moreraentfi  jn  the  .dead. fpigbt  in  some 
ansta^^nbM^jactflJ  w  the  hying, ; 
i>ave  provoked  cramps...  But  one  tliihgj 
pins.  c,£ttoia,;. .  they  generallV  .  suffer  ( 
:jBo.st  frc^.obolpju.jyno.  Have  tfye  most; 
jipitabje .  an^l,  ;JeajJ  easily: ,  exhaustible.1 
.fibre,at  the  timo  of  ,  its  attack,  the  nius-, 
.cular  energy  heretofore  so,  valuable  to, 
jand,  .perohapce, , by .  spipe  men  envied,; 
them,,  becoming  subservient  to.  their 
.exquisite  agony,  .and  rendering  them 
■luittle,  beyond  ell,  other*},  to  those  con- 
,  tractions ,  which  _  h app ea,  sometimes, 
-a$er  the  end  of  life.  . 

.Wntmtnrtg  HoepiUl,  Sept.  25,  1850. 
•'  •  ...  .,Hfot>ecqptuHifd.l    ,  | 

fjacshosMMVT  <a?  wva#  o»  potassium  is 

caoisa  roa  ooksuxpzivb  faxikiu*.  . 
.  M.  Ghabsboblb  has  suggested  the  idea  of 
.,  the  administration  of  iodide  of  pptasaivun  in 
cigar*,  m  a  method  by  whiph^.m  oases  of 
phthisis,  the  salt  will  be  more  rapidly  ab- 
sorbed and  more  surely  effect  the  cauterir 
aation  of  the  tubercles  (!) '  ft  a  further 
stated  by  MM.  Piorry  and  'Cl 
patients  who  have  made  x ' ' 
dicated  cigars  have  cofttrtar 
marked  improvement  hi  Vt 

An  apparatus  has  bee 
prevent  irtistiion  of  ftetw 
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If-we  oen  formed  to  current  apmiong, 
out  chapter  on  the  determining  •  causes 
of ,  chronic  •  ovarian  growths  wouM  in- 
deed be ' short r'far  they  are  generally 
pronounced  obscure  and  Unintelligible : 
and  sb>  indeed,  they  are;  to those  wjjo 
are  iD  acquainted  witjh  the  physioloiy 
of  the  oyiBoe^,iand.wqo  espeqt  to  find, 
in  the  dim  memories  ,of  tfocir  patients 
some  .»n<*  Stifle,,  ffc.  aI;^mwi.Uiey,  .are 
only  asked  .to  .cure  when.it  has,  attained 
a^toDsiderable  siaen  ,i:hf>  ta?«»Mi  vwa 
interrogate  an  intelligent,  self-observing 
pttSent,  notwithstanding  tfce  itime  that 
nify.havoiejansed flinoe  tiie-eommepce- 
,^ie»t  qt  ,tiie,  3|s^aie,  she  wtn  generallv 
tel^/Ua.tiMit  pireyious  ty>  toe  deyelOpmenx 
of . .the,  .tqmor .  .menstruation  was  accotrj- 
nanfed  hy».  mcffo,  or  Ipsa  intense  dys- 
m^no/rhoea,  #„tiiaf  some  fall,  or  tfth$r 
ac^^^iad.ipccurred  dujing  menstrua- 
tion, or,  ,at  tfei  iime  of '^.cessation, 
wb^ch  apc^dent ..suspended',  its  flow,' and 
brougbt,on  :proloage6<Dain  w  fce;bV4- 
rian  Mgwi}.  [SKe*  nifty  tl»eu  add,  fhit 
these  pain  a  seemed  to.  have  nothing  to 
do.  with  the, tumor.;  that. they. left  her, 
and  she  was. cured;  but  stijfl  on  further 
inquiry  she  will  often  own,  that  the  pain 
returned  iij,  tfie.  same. ,  Way ,  f9,r  .several 
times  before  she  became  awar«'iof  the 
existence  of  a  small  tumor.  .The  length 
of  time  which  often  elapses  between  the 
origin  pf  a  tumor  .ana  its  attaining  a 
considerable  size,. no  doubt  renders  an 
increased  acuteness  necessary,  in  the 
medical  adviser;  but  the  causes  'of 
cb/onW  oyariau,  growths  ^re  as,  easfly 
detectedi  as  .^boWi  of  any  otiier 
.f\$^n  ^e  haTe  already  iodic 
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nic  ovarian  cysts,  and  then  inquire  into 
their  modus  operandi. ,  My  friend,  Dr. 
Qhereau,  who  has'  done  so  much  for 
ovarian  pathology,  has  given, {UriiOn 
Medieale)  a  spamioettibQ  of  the.  causes 
of  ovarian,  dropsy  in  179  cases  wherein 
they  could  be  detected.  Mr.  S.  Lee  has 
given  36  cases  .wherein  the  specific 
causes  could  be  assigned ;  and  or  adding 
to  these  34  oaaaa  whicbhavsioinne  under 
our  own  observation,  we  obtain  a  total 
of  248  cases,  the  various  causes  of  which 
stand  in  the  aotfemng  ,jW»nprtion : 


.  '  '  V 

Suppressed  menstruation  ....  38 

Cessation  of  menstruation     .    .   .  10 

Dywnen  orriuBB    .......  28 

Abortion   .........  15 

Exposure  to  severe  damp  and  cold ,  31 

Blows  and  falls  on  the  seat,  Ac. .   .  IS 

Disappointed  love  (Mr.  8.  Lee)  .   .  1 

Violent  fit  of  anger  ......  1 

Appearance  of  an  eruption  (Mr.  8. 

'  Other  carosee  (Choeau)   '.   ...  82 


Total 


248 


This  table  forcibly  shows  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  rise  of  ovarian 
growths  not  only  often  coincides  with 
the  morbid  excitement  of  the  ovaries, 
and  with  the  perturbation  of  their  func- 
tions, but  even  with  their  natural  per- 
formance. In  certain  predisposed  sub- 
jects matrimonial  influences  excite  the 
development  of  the  morbid  as  well  as  of 
the  physiological  cell ;  and  the  effect  of 
conception  in  the  morbid  cell  is  to 
stimulate  it  to  increased  action,  acqrur- 
;  ing  a  fresh  impulse :  it  increases  with 
the  advance  of  pregnancy.  This  in- 
fluence  of  die  phenomena  of  parturition 
,  on  the  development  of  ovarian  tumors, 
'.  which  has  been  too  much  overlooked  of 
,  late,  was  formerly  considered  as  proved 
thus  : — David  Manchart  (quoted  by 
Morgagni),  speaking  of  ovarian  dropsy, 
says,  "  that  it  may  be  particularly  sus- 
pected when  the  tumor  has  bad  its  ori- 
gin in  a  laborious  confinement,  in  puer- 
peral fever,  in  the  gestation  of  a  false 
conception,  or  in  abortion."  The  causes 
ascribed  to  ovarian  dropsy  are  those 
which  we  have  shown  to  be  the  causes 
of  ovaritis:  we  therefore  conclude  that 
the  causes  of  ovaritis,  under  certain  pro- 
ng circumstances,  also  produce 
*~  '  -  We  'shell  not  again 
le  of  action  of  these 
(^having  already  done 


aft  wi$h  .man  .{ban  usual, /jan  iu  pip;, 
ohaptar  pn  :the,  causes  of  subacute  ova-  , 
ritis.*  An  approximation  of  the  conv' 
parative  degree  of  frequency  of  chronic* 
ovarian  diseases  in  majriedjwid  in  single. 
wQn^en,niaj  be  dwyetffcom  .the  follow-' 
ing.  table,  therein' we  have  embodied, 
the  ..cases,  which  wsje  collected  by  Dr^ 
ChOTeau,M*..S.  tee,  and  various  oihersr. 
as  ,weU.  s*r  those,  observed  , bv  "Bluff  and 
ourselves,  in  which  cases'  it  has  been 
distinct  staged  whe^er  the  patient*: 
were.,  or.  .were  not,  married,' 
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Jkanied. 

Single. 

Ghertwi  {TTafcm  Mlkfiftfcle) 

110' 

8.  Lee  (en  Tumor*  of  thia 

Ut«rns). '  .   .•  ;  'i>  ', 

m 

Bhrif (Bapariutw)  y.«  <1 

a 

The  AasSuff      ....  -.j  * 

-8fi 

14. 

I  2fio 

Thus,  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  Dri 
Ashweli  and  Nauman,  and  others,  we 
are  led  to  admit  that  those  who  have 
been  married,  and  who  have  been  most 
subject  to  the  manifold  vicissitudes  of 
sexual  life  in  our  highly  civilized  socie- 
ties, are  most  liable  to  this  disease. 
J.  Jefferson  is  of  opinion  that  women 
married  late  in  life  an  the  most  prone 
to  it;  and  in  this  Professor  Recamier 
agrees,  and  adds,  particularly  so  if  the 
marriage  be  not  followed'  by  childbeax- 
ing.  Glancing  at  other  supposed  causes  - 
of  ovarian  disease,  we  find  that  prosti- 
tution has  been  considered  by  some  as  - 
favouring  its  development:  but  while 
we  have  good  evidence  to  show  that 
this  cause  produces  subacute  ovaritis: 
and  inflammation  of  that  portion  of  the 
peritoneum  which  enfolds  the  ovaries, 
we  have  no  facts  to  prove  its  influence 
in  producing  ovarian  tumors.  Much 
has  been  ascribed  to  onanism;  but  vague 
assertions  only  have  reached  us,  not 
positive  facts :  'it  stands  to  reason,  how- 
ever, that  pernicious  habits,  by  reacting 
on  the  ovaries,  must  increase  any  mor- 
bid action  which  may  pervade  them ;  a> 
similar  result  may  be  produced  by  any 
hemorrhoidal  tendency,  and  the  pres- 
sure of  impacted  faces;  and  the  obli- 
teration of  die  ovarian  vein  has  also, 
been  given  as  a  cause  (Douglas, 
Philoaoph.  Trans.  voL  I  P;  122.) 
Before  attempting  to  show  how  the 
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-semsM  of  ovaritis  produce  ehrdnio  ova- 
rian &nam,-iv  fa'  neosaaar y  to  observe 
theft  moBt  morbid  anatomiBta  admit  the 
inflammatory  origin  of  adventitious 
<sjdb»s.  Without  bnrdetung  ourselves 
With  nurterous  eitatione,  we  shaH  quote 
ithe  opinion  of  one  of  our  most  eminent 
authorities  o«  suebfflatter*.  '"Although 
the  origin  of  adventitious  serous  cysts 
'is  in  a  great  many  cases  involved  in 
much  obscurity,  there  are  good  reasons 
for  believing  that  it  is  similar  in  kind 
to  that  of  adventitious  serous  mem- 
branes; that  is  to  say,  that  these  cysts 
originate  under  the  influence  of  causes 
which  excite  inflammation  of  the  cellular 
tissue  in  circumscribed  portions  of  or- 
gans'' (Carsweli'e  Pathological  Anatomy) . 
We  only  affirm,  then,  that  cysts  are 
fanned  in  the  every  by  a  process  similar 
to  that  whieb  proddcee  them  in  other 
pem  of  the  body;  and  we  also  add 
that,  as  under  healthy  circumstances, 
the  ovary  devotes  its  whole  energies  to 
•  bring  the  menstrual  cysts  to  perfection, 
so  under  the  influence  of  inflammatory 
causes  it  devotes  the  same  energies  to 
produce  encysted  growths  of  a  morbid 
nature.  In  no  system  is  inflammation 
more  eusoeptible  of  being  limited  to  a 
very  small  space  than  in  the  sexual  sys- 
tem, for  the  neck  of  the  womb  may  be 
severely  inflamed  without  the  body  in 
the  least  participating  in  it  Huguier 
affirms  that  the  follicles  of  the  uterine 
mucous  membrane  (the  ovula  of  Na- 
both?)  are  sometimes  found  dilated  and 
inflamed,  while  the  other  portions  of  the 
mucous  membrane  do  not  participate 
in  the  inflammation.  Cruveilfaier  and 
other  observers  have  sometimes  seen 
one  uterine  vessel  full  of  pus,  offering 
distensions  about  the  size  and  shape  of 
small  olives:  the  fallopian  tubes  may 
also  be  independently  inflamed,  one  or- 
both  ovaries  may  be  so ;  a  single  every 
may  be  inflamed  in  its  stroma,  in  its 
peritoneal  coat,  in  certain  portions  of 
Its  tissue,  or  in  one  menstrual  cell  which 
may  alone  be  found  containing  pus  or 
well  organized  false  membranes.  When 
we  talk  of  partial  ovaritis  producing 
the  different  forms  of  chronic  ovarian 
disease,  we  merely  affirm  that  inflam- 
mation developes,  in  a  morbid  degree, 
the  structural  tendencies  of  our  organs. 
Inflammation  of  the  bony  structure  will 
cause  a  greater  deposition  of  saline  par- 
ticles in  their  cellular  texture,  that  of 
the  serous  membrane  an  increase  of 
the  usual  fluids  and  other  products ;  in 


like  ■maimer  partial  ovaritis  developes 
the  peculiar'  cystic  structure  of  the 
©rafts  by  exaggerating  the  prolific  ten- 
dency of  its  elementary  tissues.  When 
ones  the  cyst  is  originated,  and  the 
balance  between  secretion  and  absorp- 
tion on  its  internal  surface  is  interrupted 
to  the  advantage  of  the  secreting  powers, 
there  is  no  reason  why  exhalation  should 
not  continue  predominant  in  artificial 
encysted  cavities,  as  welt  as  in  those  ca- 
vities which  are  natural.  We  believe 
inflammation  to  be  as  much  the  key- 
stone of  ovarian  disease  as  it  has  been 
proved  to  be  of  uterine  pathology, 
and  of  the  structural  lesions  of  other 
organs.  We  believe  that  it  lends  a 
hand  in  the  formation  of  almost  every 
ovarian  cyst,  even  when  that  inflamma- 
tion is  too  circumscribed  to  be  detected 
by  any  means  we  have  at  our1  command ; 
and  we  thus  admit  that  it  is  alone'  a 
Cause  sufficient  for  the  very  numerous 
cases  of  flbro-serotls  variety,  and  of 
ovarian  growths,  even  when  they  are 
more  or  less  solidified  into  cartilage, 
fibrous  substance,  or  bone.  If,  how- 
ever, the' blood  be  loaded  with  constitu- 
tional impurities,  with  the  occult 
seedlings  oif  cancer,  or  the  original  ele- 
ments of  that  protean  diathesis  called 
scrofula,  the  existence  of  which  is  clearly 
established,  however  difficult  it  may  be 
to  define  it  characteristically,  then,  if 
the  ovaria  are  under  the  influence  Of 
any  of  the  causes  of  ovaritis,  they  will 
withdraw  from  the  Mood  -which  flows 
continually  towards  them  the  elements 
of  disease,  and  will  so  assimilate  them 
as  to  build  up  cancerous  (colloid)  en- 
cysted ovaria.  The  warp  and  woof  of 
the  cancerous  tissue  is  afforded  by  the 
primitive  structure  of  the  organ.  The 
cancerous  diathesis  finds  the  rough  ma- 
terials which  are  to  be  employed,  and 
inflammation  is  the  all-powerful  agent 
which  works  up  this  rough  material  into 
the  tissue  of  the  organ.  Thus  we  ac- 
count for  the  production  of  areolar  can- 
cerous ovarian  cysts. 

When  the  fotlnular  nndtioystio  forms 
are  found  to  exist  in  patients  presenting 
signs  of  a  scrofulous  tendency,  we  can 
then  in  a  similar  way  account  for  the 
strange  and  different  productions  we 
have  described ;  but  in  many  cases  we 
cannot  explain  them  by  any  constitu- 
tional affection.  We  must,  however, 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  but  fair  that  the 
organ  which  has  within  it  sufficient 
energy  to  secrete  the  living  man  should 
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also  have  the.  power  of  giving  sponta- 
neous growth  to  productions  of  an  in- 
ferior nature;  and  that  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  ovary  then  is  an  uniform 
striving  for  production,  which  ie  equally 
shown  by  its  physiology  .and  its  patho- 
logy; and  thiis,  of  the  organs  of  increase 
are  useless  for  fruitful  progeny,  they 
will  often  teem  with  spurious  growths.' 
The  streams  of  living  productivity  hav- 
ing been  onae  made  to  rise  in  those 
hidden  walls  of  .our  existence,  they  can- 
not be  driedup.  They-  will  often  go  on 
producing  imperfect  growths  or  forms 
which,  being  perfect,  can  reproduce 
themselves;  and  so  it  is  throughout 
the  whole  creation. 

The  inflammatory  origin  of  ovarian 
cysts  is  not  a  new  hypothesis;  at  least, 
as  early  as  1782  the  German  writer  in- 
culoated  that  doctrine  in  the  following 
words:—"  Interferes  geuerationis  partes, 
prsasertim  ovaria  fere  nunquam  liberan- 
tur  ah  aaaidua  et  sepius  repetita  irrita- 
tions st  humorum  oongesuoue;  qua 
vitioee  tan  turn  irritata  ovula  alterantur, 
et  quandoqua  humoribus  inundata  tu- 
mssount  ut  hydropici  status  initia  pra> 
baant"  .(Kmger,  Dissert.  Goettinque, 
J?83). 

.  A,  more  modern  writer  in  the  same 
country  (Meissner)  also  save,  "  Chronic 
ovaritis  is  the  mother  of  all  ovarian 
degenerations."  Cruveilhier,  Ricord, 
Caseau,  Chereau,  and  numerous  other 
•writers,  have  entertained  an  opinion  in 
«ame  degree  similar;  hut  we  have  at- 
tempted to  make  it  our  own  by  the  de- 
velopment ws  have  given  it;  and  we 
think  these  views  are  not  only  true  in 
pathology,  hut  eminently  Useful  in  prac- 
tice; and  that  those  ovarian  cystio 
growths,  which  are  the  opprobrium  of 
cur  art,  would  be  much  less  frequently 
jnet  with  if  the  subacute  ovaritis  from 
which  they  spring,  and  by  which  they 
are  fostered,  was  more  carefully  sought 
for  and  more  energetically  treated.  Na- 
ture is,  after  all,  the  best  court  of  appeal 
in  pathological  as  well  as  in  all  other 
questions:  so,  without  referring  to  olden 
tunes,  we  shall  mention  a  few  contem- 
porary oases,  wherein  ovarian  cysts  have 
had  an  inflammatory  origin. 

A  woman,  21  years  of  age,  was,  dur- 
ing the  menstrual  period,  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  damp  and  cold.  The 
catamenial  flow  was  stopped,  inflamma- 
tory symptoms  appeared,  and  a  'small 
tumor  was  soon  detected,  which  in  three 


years  reached  the  abdomen,  and  was 
extracted  successfully  by  our  friend  Dr. 
F.  Bird,  who  says  he  has  seen  several 
similar  cases  (La***,  June  1ft,  L84B). 

Catherine  Staub,  25  yean  of  age,  sad 
in  perfect  health,  received  a  kick  in  the 
abdomen  during  the  menstrual  epoch. 
The  flow  ceased,  and  soon  after  an  ova- 
rian tumor  was  discovered,  which  in  a 
few  yean  caused  the  death  of  the  pa- 
tient (Arch.  Gen.  de  Med.  torn.  iv.  p. 
682), 

■  Mrs.  Palmer,  39  yean  of  age,  who 
always  suffered  from  dysmenorrheas, 
felt  acute  pain  in  the  right  ovarian 
region ;  pain  increased  by  pressure,  and 
soon  after  tumefaction  was  detected,  and 
greduahy  increased  (Lamett,  May  18, 

An  unmarried  woman,  30  yean  of 
under  the  combined  influence  of 
and  violent  fit  of  anger  during  the 
menstrual  period,  was  seised  with  acute 
pain  in  the  hypogastric  region,  accom- 
panied by  shivering,  fever,  and  hysteri- 
cal symptoms.  The  menstrual  discharge 
stopped,  and  a  considerable  ovarian 
tumor  was  speedily  developed.  The 
patient  was  tapped  by  the  vagina,  and 
eventually  cured  (Pr.  Hlrtz,  These  de 
Strasbourg,  No.  67, 1841). 

In  the  Lancet  of  September  0, 1843, 
we  have  recorded  a  similar  case,  wherein 
a  large  ovarian  growth  evidently  arose 
from  acute  ovaritis. 

Madame  Dubois,  24  yean  of  age, 
first  menstruated  at  16,  and  was  always 
subject  to  considerable  disturbance  of 
the  function.  She  married,  and  was 
confined  the  following  21st  February, 
1822.  Twenty  days  afterwards  she 
travelled  nine  leagues  on  horseback. 
The  weather  was  bitterly  cold,  and  she 
felt  acute  pains  in  the  ovarian  regions. 
Flooding  came  on ;  hut  by  appro- 
priate/ remedies  this  subsided,  and 
nothing  remained  but  a  dull  and  deep- 
seated  pain  in  the  right  ovarian  region. 
For  this,  however,  she  did  not  consult 
us  until  three  yean  after,  when  we  found 
a  large  ovoid  tumor,  about  a  foot  ha 
diameter,  springing  from  the  right  aide, 
and  occupying  nearly  the  whole  abdo- 
men. 

On  March  20th,  1827,  the  sufferings 
of  the  patient  from  abdominal  disten- 
sion were  so  acute  that,  although  fluctu- 
ation was  not  manifest,  tapping  was 
resorted  to.  A  first  puncture  only 
brought  out  8  ounces  of  serum ;  1  on 
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tapping  more,  to  tb^  .right,  .35  lbs.  of  an 
unctuous  Uauid  were'  wltTi drawn.  The 
patient  recovered' fiufBeiently  W  resume 
her  daily  dvocaGdhs  j  .buitfifettntt  re- 
filled* and,  afteraeyerai  tappjpgs,  hereon.-  J 
stitution  gave  waf^and.sfe  died.'  "  On  a* 
post-mortem  examination'  a  multilocu- 
lar  cvBt,  wo%hk^:fiftV  pbnfifls,  was 
foundin  thAAbdome^.Buttwd,  These 
de  Montpellier,  Nov.  27,  1832).' 

We  shall  conclude  with  another 
case,  wherein  the  origin,  md  /erm 
of  the  disease:  was?'  y  af  ammatory, .  and, 
where  a  successful  termination  ,  was. 
brought  about  by  the  judjoioes  treat- 
ment of  Mb  .Fbiulipft.  •  Mary  Addjeen. 
was  admitted  into  the  Wjestoujnatei 
Hospital,  ander  Mr.:  B.  Phillips,-  in 
January  L849  fthe-is  of  a  thin,  »p*re 
habit,  and  B8  years  , el -age. ,  She  men- 
struated km  the  feat  tim*  at  16  ;  and 
sine*  then,  up  to  the, time  when  she 
became  affected  with  ovarian  dropsy, 
menstruation  was  regular  and  naiafasa 
in  June  l&ift,  darmg  her.  menstrual 
epoch,  she  was  seized  with  a  sharp  pain 
in  the  right  iliae  region,  which  lasted 
eight  days:  there  was  aho  swelling  in 
the  same  spot  The  eatameniai  du> 
charge  appeared,  And  went  cm  as  usual 
In  August  164,7.  she-  was, seized  with  a 
similar  sharp  pain  in  the  right  aide,  ac- 
companied by  swelling-  The  symptoms 
were  mote  severe  than,  on  a  previous 
oocam  on,  and  lasted  three  weeks.  She 
was  bled  in  the  arm,  and  had  fomenta- 
tions to  the  side.  A*  in  the  previous 
attack,  the  menstrual  flow  followed  its 
usual  course.  The  patient  does  not  re- 
member whether  it  preceded  or  followed 
the  appearance  of  acuta  pain  in  the 
right  lhao  region.  In  February  1848, 
while  grinding  coffee,  she  felt  a  return 
of  acute  pain  in  the  side.  This  in- 
creased, and  was  accompanied  by  swell- 
ing in  the  iliac  region,  which  was  dis- 
tinctly felt  by  her  master,  Mr.  Bayntiu,  of 
Lower  Eaton  Street,  who  ordered  leeches, 
gave  purgatives,  and  employed  other 
judicious  treatment  In  the  meantime 
the  menstrual  flow,  appeared,  went  on 
.  as  usual,  and  naturally  made  Mr. 
jBayntin  give  a  favourable  prognosis; 
but  as  the  patient  did  not  mend,  he  sent 
her  to  St  George's  Hospital.  Notwith- 
standing the  energetic  treatment  pre- 
scribed by  Dr.  Ben.ce  Jones,  and  toe 
numerous  applications  of  leeches  (78  at 
different  intervale),  to  the  tight  side,  tiie 
tumor.,  in  Jew  than  a -month,, increased; 


to. %  size  of  a  ch^'tSeadr  "TheWf 
deemed  to  .foe  partial peritonitis  in'  the 
lepigaatric,  region^., as  foi;  several  davsx' 
jthere  was  manifest  crepitation  to  be  itejt' 
p^  pressing  jto  ana.fro  the  teguments  in 
(that  region...  ;'Tbe  pain  was  also  so  rn-'. 
jtense,  and !  the  general; ,  stmptoms  so ' 
(considerable,  )thaT  some  of  'those  who1' 
jwaiche^. the,  case  thought  suppuration^ 
|wa8,going  oh'in  the  tumor,  "ft  was  itotT 
'&»,., however;  for  Dr.  B.  Jones,  hating.' 
thought  it /advisable  to  have  the  tamo?' 
punqturedi  Mr.  Saturn  iriade'  an  ekploy.' 
pnt/xcy  incision,  and  with/lrcw  a  tea-cup-' 
iui  of  ghitinous.  liquid  tinged  with 
blood,  .The  patient  was  relieved  by  the* 
puncture,  ,tbe  tumor,  however,  in-'" 
.creased;  hut,  »e  it  was  no  longer  ac- 
companied  by  aoute  local  symptoms  or 
fever,  she  left  the  hospital  Some  timef 
after  this  she  entered  *t  Bartholomew's? 
Hospital,  where,  jher  abdomen  was; 
! covered  with  a  large  plaster!  Whe# 
cured  o£  the  violent .  erysipelas  .onea- 
sjoned  by  this ,  plaster, ,  she  left  that 
establishment  In  the  ,nope  of  finally, 
obtaining  relief;  she  sou>e  months  after- 
wards entered  the  Westminster  Hospi- 
tal; and  here  began  Mr-  Phillips'  treat- 
ment He  plunged  a  «ma!l  trochar 
iotothe  cyst;  and,  withdrawing  a  little 
sero-purulant  matter,  he  intended  leav-^' 
tag  the  tube  in  the  cyst,,  to  promote  tha 
inflammation  of  its  internal  cavity,  buf 
the  tube  Call  out  after  remaining  there 
seven  hours.  Its  introduction  produced 
considerable  inflammation  of  the  tumor; 
and  whan  this  had  subsided  Mr. 
Phillips  again  punctured  the  cyst,  and 
introduced  a  small  India-rubber  cathe- 
ter, which  was  left  in  for .  several  day  9, 
during  which  time  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  sero-purulent  fluid  trickled  out 
This  was  followed  by  considerable  in- 
flammation of  the  cyst,  which  greatly 
increased,  and  there  was  evidently  a 
pointing  of  the  tumor  in  the  spot  where 
the  cyst  was  punctured.  We  thought 
the  tumor  was  going  to  burst,  and  we 
anticipated  the  possibility  of  the  patient 
being  radically  cured  by  adhesion  of  the 
watts  of  the  sac.  We  were,  however, 
deceived  The  inflammatory  symptoms 
abated,  the  cyst,  diminished  in  size,  and 
Mary  Addison,  instead  of  appearing  al- 
though seven  or  eight  montns  advanced 
in  pregnancy!  presented  no  preterna- 
tural enlargement  of  the  abdomen,  al- 
though a  hard  globular  tumor  was  easily 
detected  by  manual  examination.  She 
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was  for  ifmd.iraflka  confined  to  her 
bed.  by  an  aW.  attack  of  rheu^d' 
gout-;  otheririae  ahe/wotfia  bembvftig^ 
about,  pursuing  her  usual  avocations.  I 

The  patterifcajred,  ort'teoh  tife  W 
of  September'  last-1  'She'  bad  :recove*ea' 
bar  health  apd 'strength'.''  'By  .'a  careful 
abdominal  .e^amfiiati op,  *  srdall'  hjmb- 
about  the'  size  of  an  el^coMd  he  de- 
tected o»  Ale  right  jfltievWit  waWnVJT 
ipainful  'on   »re^tiie:,>  'M&aCrHKttonY' 

i  which  .  had  ceased  diriJig  the  ptttiehtfH 
.  sojourn  at  St,  Gedtee's'  iridjSt  BarfhoJ  - 
lomew's,  had  returned' once' 'previdnaf to; 
the  t#p»U^.qf'*e  cy8tDyMr.  Phiflfp«f: 
,it.  then  ceased, tore&nieaf'm  Jnly/lart, 
and  has  continued  regular  and  ^paraess 
as  hejbre  the  det'elopinerit  of  the'tnmor.i 
There  L^noy/eVeri  dutfntf men^trdatihn', ' 
1  a  greater, '  amount  '  of  Welling!}' ahd 
!  when  she  .'gete  up ,  sudtteUfc'  'oVwaBtt ' 

fasL  '  she  JSeV  "l  iiitTe'  sHarp-  pW,"; 
t  wlueb/Taats  ,ao<H|t  ^ ' , 

I  E'raxft^^We'fttrre'gfreh  tfcasi«sae> 
;  entire  W,  W'mer*'&aiM^#poi**i'of>. 

ii  view,  it  IK  *crth*of  o%fr  atittHlow 'I'fflw 
i  curerby  'reaTfeAi^cm'^^he-  iparutent' 
■  contents  6?  ^eys^is-ftfif  tatftetthMP 
i  ihg,  as  ia'tWdfteW  W  fcarve-s»x  few 
urheate' of  eHbe^  tercel  eu*e.  ;Tb» 


,  acute  ria«  WIHe'tukov,  it*  atwfibin* 
H  the  aze  'cff  a  bhM'sTwtaly  and  befefe  at- 


tended 
in  th*' 

well  worffiy-  .6rr«n*rH.'' -'Sh4  Oftetsof 
the  ttrirfirlftr  mrWiewte' ;  ov**kis :  k-*h* 
rcasctt/  of  bift  1re*<rt«#j '  the  observation 
frfhirafocfe"  saebesslve  attacks 

proband .  (fortk 1 '  ttaee;:  e*H '  attack ,  beta  g 
more  '$vere  tha-fl-  the  jtreeeding;  each 
was  fttco'bifianied''by  the'  menstrual 
QbwVWhi'dt  m  tWe  first  attack  effectually 
relieved 'the'  tiauenVs  tranefmgsr,  Ad  so 
h»j^cj!l¥^ft  ft*'hetit,'  butln  the  third 
khad'ue  efiBct^  ahefeot  ofthedisap. 
pe'aratiee'  6f  thevtitttotW*e  absorption 
of  its'  contefrfe,  and' ffie  subsequent  ap- 
pearance of  acute1  rhe*fa*ti*in,  is  also 
IntereBti^r/'Mrl  BMnSpshas  seen  tauA- 
hu*  cases,  and-looke  oil  the  facta  as  re- 
lated to  eacfr  other  as  cans*  is  to  eflbot ; 
but  Mary  Addison  was  subject  to  rhen- 
inatistti,.  having  already  had  an  aeote 
attack  at' St  GeergeV  HoepltaV  and 
previous  attacks  in  her  youth.  - 

3>  York  BUc^t^PortroKti  Square. 
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R*fxfei.f(WKivio*OdcmtA,  <motaraspx9ad-> 
With>  d*s*t*«tofMpafew  te*«fcy -tdwoo 
a«6v  vWage'  wMMn  ion1  area  of  amajar 
tUMsanw^i^iiate  'rifilsa;  -MdMm j^uhatf 
i*' tfc*'easFt#  Cumcfciih  .Oe  veatymi 
fi^n"«^  #elta"l«f  taeiGta^ealto  4tar 
eofeflde*ioe"'iitHi  tbeiavnna  aV^lhfrT 
hftHstf. •■'  Bi*e'rgiBg->r«omi.Hihl8  y.aata»4. 
IsiV^distrfct  ftV«tta^*r^tiohe*iUnbkI 
.  a%inth^e*l  d1^4««ato^r«CannaBi<e 
idel^coWMfCb  Mftdrt«jJwl#iot>it  nadhedLw 
't^em^dim^ y- "arifti  stattafire  anoroJ 
:  8C«by4Wi,^rti5*«efiirja«rdBi  tto  oktae:ofi 
;  t«Wi*  ^^earrfe*twth*Mkuritui8  ini 
:tfi«TopTi«'Wgatey  fr«&i-«e  «w  *>  ...  .  .p 
Profceedi^g  along'  'the  eastern  efeorea 
df  tM'  ^tf  e4i'Be*gah  -  Hi  took,  twdbra 
fflfonthW  'to1  'rea»h  -'Afrraotaip  whaace  ifc 
traversed  fhV'Malaf ^peunHapart  taif»» 
ifang/whWe^t;«wpw(awa^lu^tauMhar 
oPthe'p^biflWtok  iwI««Mpt{aMleado«ea 
thy  HflMA-oTitheSwieni  Arbfiipelaga? 
afidj'Ott  4h«"w«M!to«Btv«f  Borneo,  at 
carried  off 'flie"#H*l»  ^  4  'OatcirwaEDa 
so^'!^'bn^WB^%iMHa3ed4avfiir)ri  -i* 
•  '  AV«rtog'!at'<!!an4on  4n*  1«t0p.itiaal> 
t^hded'-  to  the'  ftlfowhw^eapto  Sekh^ 
and  pas«ed  the'tftXl  sUfeleed*ng;y»arem 
decimatirig  thb  de*3<v  pMjntorfien  ofithat 
extensive •etnpiM-'>  At  toaftaviplSgat 
it  crossed  the  c4le*fated wafii  aadVca+iyt 
ing  destraeliott-aa^gtl)e^sanawbaTba> 
reus  population  of  TarMvyj  it>unaded 
a  large.portiea  of'  MongaMa*  > .  i  •  v* 
Again,  hranohrog  -froM  Caioutta  as. a 
centre,  takidg  iU'rooteialbeg  thfc  valla* 
of  the  OangWttf  Biiad«lKuad,  it.swept 
off  no  fbwer*  Aanf«000  of  theanpy  and 
camp  followers1  ther#  under-  the  orders 
of.tte-tftotorirtf  Haatiage;  Pureuhig 
tftie  coTrwe  of.  the-  .Jumna,  it  arrived  .at 
BeHiir  Rdtah,  aod««ra*peTtvia  Anfoat 
1 81 8,  an«  epread  f romJthanos  miNapanl, 
bit  the  sou&eWiribpe  oftbe  Hidiakyah 
raart,1  and     Bombay  'on- the- -weatam 
coast\''her»e;ifol)ewiig'U.*a5*«tto,  M 
travelled  on  to  Cape  flemorlo^  tho 
aouthem  uiHtwMty  of  THtedoatapi-  ••„, 
After  a  eejotirn  of  twelve  nmataata 
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these  districts  it  panefcwted  further  into 
Asia,  and  made  an  abrupt  lodgment  in 
Ooleypore,  the  capital  at  Chhtore,  and, 
daring  the  space  of  two  years  committed  - 
its  nasal  ravage*  in  thte  town  and  its 
adjoining  territories.  Hare  it  lingered 
for  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  it 
broke  into  Persia,  where  it  took  up  its 
head  quartern  m  the  three  principal 
sea-ports, — Muscat,  Bushire,  and  Bus- 
sarah, — carrying  off  at  the  former  10,000 
victims ;  ana  at  the  latter,  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  18,000,  or 
nearly  one-third  of  the  population,  in 
the  brief  space  of  11  days,  or  at  the 
daily  rate  of  above  1,683.  Ascending  the- 
Tfgris,  and  its  tributary  the  Euphrates, 
of  Scriptural  celebrity,  it  arrived  at 
Bagdad;  the  city  of  the  Caliphs,  which 
was  at  the  time  besieged  by  the  Per- 
sians :  here  it  swept  away,  with  indis- 
criminating  fury,  alike  the  besiegers 
and  the  besieged. 

Continuing  its  course  along  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris  it  reached  Aleppo,  the  ca- 
pital of  Syria,  one  of  the  cleanest  and 
best  built  towns  in  the  Turkish  domi- 
nions ;  and,  pursuing  simultaneously 
the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  it  effected 
a  lodgment  in  Erzeroum,  the  capital  of 
Armenia  or  Titrcomaoia,  a  considerable 
town,  distant  five  days' journey  from  the 
Black  Sea,  and  ten  days'  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  Persia,  reaching  both  these 
pieces  in  the  summer  of  1822.  From 
Erzeroum,  the  Turkish  army,  in  its  re- 
treat, carried  it  to  Bakou,  near  the  40th 
parallel  of  latitude,  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  Caspian.  Hence  it  spread 
te  Astraoan,  at  the  month  of  the  Volga, 
where,  after  immolating  144  victims,  it 
appeared  for  a  time  to  subside ;  while 
from  Aleppo  it  extended  to  Annoob, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Levant. 

Halting  than  for  about  six  years  on 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Europe,  it  reap- 
peared with  renewed  virulenoe,  in  the 
summer  of  1828,  at  Orenburg,  a  town 
N.E.  of  Astraoan,  400  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Oural,  on  which  it  stands. 
In  the  July  of  1880  it  revisited  Persia, 

tending  its  ravages  from  Astraoan,  at 
the  month  of  the  Volga,  to  Saliany,  at 
tile  mouth  of  the  Cur,  along  the  whole 
western  shore  of  the  Caspian. 

Ascending  the  Car  it  reached  Tiffhs, 
and  the  no*  advanced  along  the  Tereok 
and  the  Ktuna  into  Caucasia;  while, 
following  the  Volga  from  Astracan,  it 
advanced  to  Sarataff,  and  from  thence 
reached  Moscow  on  the  14th  of  Septem- 


ber, 1880.  Thus  established  within  the, 
limits  of  Europe,  it  sat  the  vigilance:  of 
quarantine  at  defiance.  It  spread  s*» 
pidly  to  Petersburg  end  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic.  Descending  the.  Den  to  AenC 
and  the  Black  Sea*  it  arrived  at  Odessa; . 
whence,  asoendingthe  Danube,  it  reached, 
Vienna  in*  August,  1881,  during  which, 
year  it  infected  Austria,  Germany,  Hon*, 
gary,  Egypt,  and  Tnakey.  OnthedOtia 
of  August,  1881,  it  was  conveyed  frame 
Hamburgh  to  Sunderland,  and  broke 
out,  in  the  J  an  nary  following,  at  Edin- 
burgh. On  the  14th  of  February  ifc 
appeared  in  London ;  and,  on  the  22dt 
of  March,  showed  itself  in  Dublin,, 
whenoeit  spread  rapidly  over  the  whole* 
country.  On  the  11th  of  June  it  made 
its  first  onslaught  at  Cexside,  on  the 
eastern  aide  of  Plymouth,  a  low  situa- 
tion bordering  on  Sutton  Pool,  whence*, 
as  from  a  focus,  it  spread  rapidly,  77 
cases  and  31  deaths  taking  place  during 
the  19  days  which  remained  of  the 
m"nth, — averaging  4  cases  dairy,  and 
about  8  deaths  in  5  days  Among  the 
deaths  were  those  of  a  woman  named 
Eoderioh  and  her  daughter,  aged,  the 
former,  42,  and  the  latter  10,  years,  who 
expired  at  No.  1 1,  HigherStreet,  within 
half  an  hour  of  each  other.  In  both 
these  cases  the  transfusion  of  albumen 
and  salt  into  the  veins  was  without 
effect 

About  the  2d  of  July  it  broke  ont  fit 
Devonport  It  reached  Exeter  on  the 
10th  of  July,  and  attacked,  in  the  13 
first  days  of  its  existence,  45  persons, 
of  whom  19,  or  shove  42  per  cent,  died, 
the  daily  average  of  attacks  being  3*2. 
Its  duration  here  was  100  days,  in  which 
it  proved  fatal  to  846  out  of  1,145 
who  were  attacked,  or  above  30-89  per 
cent,  the  mean  daily  mortality  having 
been  845  per  cent:  in  Plymouth  it 
reached  to  nearly  8  per  diem. 

In  the  17  years  which  elapsed  from 
its  outbreak  among  ourselves  in  1838. 
to  its  return  in  1849,  we  can  hardly 
believe  that  it  bad  wholly  oeased  to 
exist,  although  no  accounts  of  its  effects 
have  reached  us :  its  hidden  fires  may 
have  slumbered  without  ceasing  to  exist 

Dating  from  its  appearance  in  1817 
at  Jessore,  to  its  establishment  at  Ply- 
mouth in  June,  1882,  we  find  a  total 
interval  of  1  t  years  occupied  in  carrying 
destruction  over  at  least  one  half  of  the 
known  portions  of  the  globe.  But  this 
is  far  from  being  the  true  limit  of  its 
actual  duration ;  for  we  find  it  continu- 
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car 


Ihg  its  ravages  for  a  farther  term  of  9 
jearet  to  Swum  and  Portugal  to  1888 
and  1884,  to  Italy  to  1866  and  1869, 
and  at  tengtb  at  Malta,  where- it  js  sap. 
mi  to  have  aspire*,  is  188T. 
existence-  in 


first  appearance  at  Sunderland,  it  atK 
tacked,  as  theoJaeial  reports  inform  us. 
187,086  persona,  «f  whom  or 
about  8»  percent,  reoovered,  and  58,647 
swelled  toe  Waefc  cataktginv  of  merto 
oouritry,  from  ite  lity.  These- were  distributed  aa  follows  •: 


5 

.    Cam  '  . 

Kectrrcrkfl. 

  -rt 

Vroportjoa. 

Number. 

CeDtetinal 

Proportion. 

Nnabcr. 

Ceotaekul 

Proportion. 

fengtand  and  Wales. 
Scotland.  ..... 

ill 

46-47 
8980 
14'7t 

||| 

49-81 
89*49 
M-80 

80,786 
81,171 
10,680 

89-46 
40-29 
20-26 

MS****  •  • 

lw.ose 

leo* 

84,583 



100* 

68,147 

100* 

-  In  London,  out  of  1 1 ,680  eases,1  5 ,745, 
or  6*  per  cent,  recovered,  and  6,876,  or 
48  per  oent.,  died. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  trace  its 
progress  in  its  last  approach  to  our  shores. 

Its  first  authentic  reappearance  was 
it  the  beginning  of  the  hot  season  in 
1846  at  Osbool,  only  four  Tears  before  it 
leached  us.  By  the  10th  of  Jury  it 
had  reached  Umballa,  one  of  the  filthiest 
towns  in  Lahore-,  and  the  best  fitted  for  its 
reception  and  propagation.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  be  surprised  to  learn  that  in 
the  brief  space  of  67  days,  or  np  to  the 
6th  of  September,  it  attacked,  exclusive, 
of  natives  not  included  in  the  returns, 
822  men  of  the  81st  Regiment,  or  above 
6  per  diem,  of  whom  142,  or  44  per 
•out,  died.  By  the  12th  of  the  following 
June  it  had  reached  to  Teheran,  where 
it  swept  off  800  victims  daily.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1647,  it  was  at  Konba.  Previous 
to  this,  on  the  10th  of  November,  1846, 
A  few  cases  had  occurred  at  Saliany  and 
Leucaran,  places  which  it  had  visited 
16  years  before,  and  in  which  it  is  pro- 
bable it  had  never  been  wholly  subdued, 
although  the  mortality  it  occasioned 
may  not  have  been  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude to  attract  particular  notice. 

In  March  1847,  after  a  fallacious 
interval  of  repose,  from  which  it  appears 
to  have  acqtored  a  greater  concentration 
of  virulence,  we  find  it  raging  with 
augmented  fatality  in  the  regions  lying 
beyond  the  Caucasus;  whence  it  di 
verged  in  the  following  month  in  three 
different  directions:  extending  first  to 
flie  north  along  the  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian, as  in  1828;  next  to  the  north 
west,  in  the  direction  of  the  mountains 
ted  the  Black  Sea ;  and  thirdly,  to  fee 


west,  arriving  at  Tifihs,  the  capital  of 
Georgia  proper,  on  toe  17th  of  May. 

Of  these  three  divisions,  the  first, 
coasting  the  Caspian,  reached  Astraoan 
in  July,  and,  out  of  a  population  of 
81,800,  it  attacked  5,196,  about  16  per 
cent.,  or  nearly  one-sixth,  of  whom  it 
carried- off  8,131,  about  60  per  cent.,',  or 
nearly  two-thirds.  Next  penetrating 
the  regions  watered  by  the  Don,  and 
occupied  chiefly  by  the  Cossacks,  it 
attacked  12,661  of  them,  and  proved 
fatal  to  7,617,  or  above  56  percent.  At 
Woronesch,  which  it  reaehed  on  the  4th 
of  September,  it  raged  with  such  fury 
a*  to  attack  420  dairy,  150  of  whom,  or 
nearly  one-third,  sank  under  the  assault 
The  date  of  its  arrival  at  Moscow  is 
not  known  with  precision,  hut  few 
parts  of  the  empire,  Asiatieor  European, 
were  free  from  its  ravages  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1847,  in  which 
time  it  attacked,  as  we  are  officially 
informed,  no  fewer  than  800,000  indivi- 
duals, to  one-third  of  whom  it  proved 
fatal. 

On  the  24th  of  October  it  reaehed 
Constantinople,  where  it  found  an  ap- 
propriate soil  for  its  reception  and  pro- 
pagation in  the  peculiar  habits  of  the 
Turks. 

September  1848  witnessed  its  aimrd- 
taneeus  arrival  at  Vienna,  Paris,  and 
Hamburgh,  from  which  latter  place  it 
crossed  over  to  Britain  about  toe  be- 
ginning of  October. 

In  1831,  eholera  made  ita  first  appear- 
ance at  Hamburgh  early  in  October, 
and  reached  Sunderland,  where,  if  I  re- 
ooDeot  rightly,  it  broke  out  in  a  ship 
from  Hamburgh,  on  the  86th  of  that 
month: 
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In  1648  it  reached 
early  as  the  1st  of 
not  appear  to  bare  "gaiaejd  a  footing, 
among  oprselves  bafoxfi  the  ftnd  of  that 
month,  or  beginning :t>f  October;  when  - 
it  showed  itself  simultaneously  among 
the  shipping  both,  at  London  and  Hull. 
— parts  with  whieh  Hamburgh  main* 
tains  a  considerable  coannflrdai  inter* 
course.   

Sporadic  cases  of  cholera,  indeed, 
possessing  all  the  un mis takeaMe 
racteristica  of.  the  Asiatic  of  malignant 
form,  had  previous!*  appeared,  ran 
nantet  is  gwffite  mulo,  in,  both  these 

eacOT,  as  early  as  the  preceding  June* 
it  these  were  not  of  that  epidemic 
character  which:  marked  the  disease 
afterwards,  and  can  only  be  compared 
with  the  three  or  four  similar  cases 
which  appeared  among  ourselves  in  the 
month  of  June  immediately  preceding 
the  fearful  outbreak  in  July  1640. 

During  the  cold  months  of  winter 
the  malady  slumbered,  and  appeared  to 
be  extinct ;  but,  as  the  warm  weather 
advanced,  it  awoke  with  renovated 
energy,  and  spread  rapidly  over  almost 
every  part  of  the  country,  carrying 
dismay  and  terror  in  every  direction, 
and  baffling  the  utmost  efforts  of 
science  and  vigilance  to  stay  its  progress 
or  mitigate  its  destructiveness. 

Unwarned,  however,  by  the  steady 
and  unmistakeable  course  of  its  ad- 
vance— unwarned  by  the  lessons  of  the 
past— heedless  of  the  confident  predic- 
tions of  those  whose  memory  faithfully 
retained  the  recollections  of  1832 — 
cholera  in  1849  found  us,  with  a  very 
few  honourable  exceptions — such  as 
that  of  Exeter— not  only  wholly  unpre- 
pared to  resist  its  invasion,  but  almost 
courting  its  approach  by  our  utter  dis- 
regard of  sanatory  improvements, — the 
window-tax  still  excluding  the  light  and 
.air  of  heaven — and  the  supply  of  pure 
water,  and  the  drainage  of  our  streets, 
utterly  inadequate  to  the  growing  wants 
of  the  community,  and  the  wholesome 
aphorism  of  venieuii  occwere  morbo  ap- 
parently obliterated  from  our  thoughts; 
while,  with  the  listless  apathy  of  Turks, 
we  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  destroyer, 
nor  looked  to  our  ramparts  till  the 
enemy  bad  possession  of  the  citadel 

We  flatter  ourselves,  even  now,  that 
the  danger  has  passed,  and  we  may 
safely  rest  on  our  arms  :  we  relax  incur 
vigilance,  and  relapse  without  thought 
into  our  «Moskomea  habite  ef  criminal 


*mghgenta;vwftile  occasional  sparks  are 
buroang  from  the  awwuldoring  ambers 
around,  to  remind  us  that  the  fire  is 
suppressed,  .but  Tint  eitipguisiifldi 
may  at  any  -moment  burst  out  anew 
with,  fresh  and  resistless  fury. 

Notwithstanding  the  imperfect  cha- 
racter of  the  meteMttiagical  observations 
made  of  the  two  periods  of  cholera, 
{hey  expose-  some  of  the  popular  falla- 
cies with  respect  to  the  origin  of  this 
most  -jnystenous  scourge ;  by  some  of 
which  it  baa .  been  attributed,  to  some 
supposed  deficiency  of  atmospheric 
electricity— to  exeeeai  ve  heat,  or  mois- 
ture, or  the  variations  of  atmospheric 
pressure. 

It  will,  however,  be  seen*  on  a  careful 
comparison  of  the  meteorological  tables 
that  there  was  the  same  alternation  of 
weather  and  atmospheric  pressure  which 
occurs  in  ordinary  seasons,  and  that 
there  was  little,  if  any,  want  of  the 
usual  amount  of  positive  electricity. 
Hence  the  latent  cause  must  be  Bought 
in  some  other  direction  than  that  tie 
which  we  have  hitherto  been  accustomed 
to  look. 

The  following  table  of  the  mean 
monthly  pressure  and  temperature,  aft 
recorded  during  the  last  nine  years  at 
Greenwich,  may  be  serviceable  as  a 
farther  standard  of  comparison,  the 
months  selected  being  those  in  which 
cholera  was  present  In  the  last  year 
of  the  series  the  pressure  and  tempera- 
ture for  October  and  November  are 
wanting. 

The  writer  of  an  excellent  article  on 
Cholera,  in  the  Companion  to  the  Alma- 
nack for  the  present  year,  to  which  I 
have  been  indebted  for  the  history  of 
the  progress  of  cholera,  draws  the  fol- 
lowing parallel  between  the  two  attacks 
of  1832  and  1849:— 

"  The  main  points  in  which  the  recent 
visitation  of  cholera  appears  to  differ 
from  that  of  1831-2  are  the  longer  con- 
tinuance of  the  disease  in  the  places 
visited,  the  greater  tendency  to  subside 
and  reappear,  and  the  higher  mortality 
(p.  107). 

To  which  he  might  have  added,  the 
greater  rapidity  of  ite  advance '  into 
Europe. 

The  first  of  these  points  of  difference 
has  been  strikingly  exemplified  in  our 
own  town,  where  its  duration  exceeded 
by  four  weeks  that  of  1882 ;  but  as  to 
the  increased  mortality,  WDen  aue  Al- 
lowance haai>een  made  for  the  advance 
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Of  population,  it  will  be  found  that 
«moug  ourselves  it  waft  lighter.  In 
1883,  out  of  a  population  of  31*527, 
we  lost  by  cholera  779,  or  1  out  of  about 
41 ;  in  1849,.  out  of  a  population  of 
89,571,  or  8.C44  more.it  carried  off  819, 
or  1  out  of  48. ,  . 

In  1832  the  greatest  intensity  was  in 
August,  when  500  deaths  occurred; 
while  in  1849  the  period  of  greatest  in- 
tensity, was  divided  between  August 
and  September,  when  .602  deaths  took 
place,  of  which  29Q  belong  to  the  former 
and  312  to  the  latter  month.  Of  the 
290  deaths  in  August,  139  took  place  in 
nine  days,  between  the  10th  and  19th— 
namely,  127  in  St.  Andrew's  district, 
and  12  in  that  of  Charles ;  while  of  1G0 
deaths  in  the  same  apace  of  time  in  Sep- 
tember, between  the  15th  and  24th,  39 
only  occurred  in  the  former,  and  121  in 
the  latter,  illustrating,  in  a  striking 
manner,  the  observation  made  by  the 
writer  in  the  Companion,  as  to  the  sub 
sidence  and  revival  of  the  disease ;  for, 
at  the  time  of  the  fresh  and  unlooked-for 
outbreak  between  the  14th  and  15th  of 
September,  in  Higher,  Gaskin,  and 
Moon  Streets,  in  the  district  of  Charles, 
the  mortality  in  the  larger  population 
of  St  Andrews  was  rapidly  on  the  de- 
cline. 

On  a  centesimal  comparison  between 
the  population  and  mortality  of  the  two 
periods,  we  still  find  the  favourable 
halanoe  on  the  side  of  1849;  .  the  mor- 
tality of  1832  amounting  to  2-40  par 
cent,  while  in  1849  it  was  only.  2-06  per 
oent,  being  a  difference  of  nearly  one- 
half  per  oent 

But  the  two  attacks  seam  to  have 


differed  in  other  respects  -.in  1849  they 
were  neither  so  sudden  nor  so  violent: 
instances  did  not  occur  of  individuals 
dropping  down  in  the  street,  and  ex- 
piring on  the  spot :  nox  do  the  fears,  off 
the  inhabitants  appear  to  have  been  so 
much  awakened.  This  may  perhaps 
have  arisen  from  greater,  familiarity 
with  the  complaint,  and  from  having 
been  prepared  to  expect  it,  as  well  as 
from  its  almost  exclusive  restriction  to 
the  poorer  classes. 

We  have  now.  examined  the  more 
prominent  points  of  distinction  which 
present  themselves,  and  shall  conclude 
with  directing  attention  to  the  singular 
predileotion  it  manifested  fox  water,  fol- 
lowing for  the  most  part  the  direction  of 
rivers,  and  the  sinuosities  of  coasts,  and 
rarely  crossing  any  extensive  tracts  of 
unwatered  land. 


THE  PUBLICATIOH  OF  SCOMTOTC  DISCO- 
VXaiKB  AND  IMPEOTEMKKT8. 

Lr  you  do  make  discoveries — if  nature  and 
education  have  made  you  great  enough  for 
that — be  not  mean  enough  to  run  away 
into  the  dark  with  it;  skulk  not  out  of 
good  company  to  fatten  on  your  good  for- 
tune, for  recouect  that  you  have  borrowed 
as  much  from  the  liberality  of  others  as 
your  own  genius  will  ever  repay  to  the 
great  world  of  science.  If  there  be  any- 
thing'revealed  to  you,  give  it  to  the  light, 
that  others'  may  interpret,  and  test,  ana 
prove  ft.  Recollect  that  the  apostles  of 
scieace  have  all  things  in  common ;  and  Sf 
you  meanly  secrete  a  part  of  the  wealth 
which  heftmgs  of  sight  to  the  general 
■sock,  you  deserve  to  be  earned  out  of  the 
profession,  like  Ananias,  feet  foremost— 
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MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 


ffBIDAT,  OOTOBBE  M,  18601 


The  American  Medical  Association  bag 

rendered  good  serviee  to  the  profession 
by  the  publication  of  its  recent  Report 
on  the  Comparative  State  of  Medical 
Education  in  Europe  and  America.  It 
is  more  than  four  years  since  a  Com- 
mittee was  first  appointed  at  New  York 
te  inquire  and  report  on  the  adoption 
of  a  uniform  and  elevated  standard  of 
medical  education  throughout  the  United 
States.  A  preliminary  report  on  this 
subject  made  its  appearance  in  184T; 
and  this  has  been  followed  by  the  more 
elaborate  document  published  in  the 
last  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Association.  The  first  Report 
points  out  the  defects  of  the  American 
system;  the  second  compares  this  with 
medical  education  in  the  various  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  contains  resolutions 
on  the  best  method  of  raising  the  cha- 
racter and  acquirements  of  medical 
practitioners  in  the  States. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most 
durable  reform  of  medicine  will  be  that 
which  improves  medical  education;  and 
perhaps  this  has  been  hitherto  too  much 
lost  sight  of  in  the  attempts  at  legisla- 
tion in  this  country.  The  desire  has 
been  rather  to  define  and  limit  the 
powers  of  Universities  and  Colleges 
already  established  by  Act  or  Charter, 
than  to  go  to  the  fountain  head,  and  re- 
move those  anomalies  which  are  known 
to  exist  in  medical  education.  There 
sm  three  kinds  of  curricula  in  England, 
and  a  still  greater  number  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  Such  differences  ought 
not  to  axist,  there  should  be  some  uni- 
formity in  the  system  of  instruction,  in 
its  dnratfon,  and  in  tbe  exammatten  to 
which  the  candidate  for  medical  prac- 


tice is  compelled  to  submit  Our  ob- 
ject, hfftuxtt,  at  pnamnt  is  to.  ascertain 
hew  iar  the.  British  system  is  superior 
or  inferior  to  that  adopted  in  other 
countries. 

The  first  American  Report  (T847)  tells 
us  wry  plainly  that  the  European,  sys- 
tem, defective  as  it  is  considered  to  be 
in  each  country,  has  many  advantages 
over  that  adopted  in  England  and  the 
United  States.  In  the  first  place,  in 
addition  to  the  branches  taught  in  Ame- 
rican seheoie,  medical  education  in 
Continental  Institutions  comprises  the 
several  subjects  of  Zoology,  Botany, 
Comparative  Anatomy*  the  History  of 
Medicine,  Hygiene,  Medical  Physios, 
and  Clinical  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

"All  these  branches,  it  is  true,  are 
not  crowded  upon  the  mind  during  a 
single  session,  but  are  distributed 
throughout  successive  years ;  while  cli- 
nical instruction,  in  both  medicine  and 
surgery,  is  reserved  for  the  last  year  or 
two,  after  it  is  presumed  the  student 
has  made  such  advances  in  bis  primary 
studies  as  will  enable  him  perfectiy  to 
understand  the  lessons  which  are  taught 
him  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient" 

In  reference  to  the  time  allotted  for 
education,  and  the  mode  in  which  the 
examination  of  the  candidate  is  con- 
ducted, we  find  the  following  remarks  :-r 

"  Instruction  so  full  and  so  complete 
must  of  necessity  require  a  lengthened 
period  for  its  accomplishment:  hence 
we  find  that  in  France  and  Austria  the 
term  of  lectures  is  extended  to  a  frac- 
tion more  than  four  years;  in  Germany  to 
three  years  and  four  months ;  in  Great 
Britain  to  two  years ;  while  in  the  schools 
of  our  own  country  two  sessions  of  four 
months  each  are  alone  sufficient  to  en- 
title the  candidate  to  an  examination. 
And  if  we  extend  our  inquiries  a  step 
further,  we  shall  find  as  great  a  contrast 
in  regard  to  the  examinations  by  which 
the  qualifications  of  candidates  are 
tested.  Nowhere,  we  believe,  except  in 
England  and  America,  is  the  qualifica- 
tion made  to  rest  upon  a  single  viva- 
voce  examination ;  but  throughout  the 
period  of  the  student's  probation,  re- 
peated examinations  are  held  at  stated 
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intervals.  By  proceeding  in  this  manner 
not  only  is  toe  quaKfl  cation  mote  accu- 
rately ascertained,  bat  certain  branch** 
aw  eompastejy  aaestared  before  others 
have  been  commenced.  Thus  we  learn 
from  Mr.  Surgeon  Wilde's  work  on  Aus- 
tria and  her  Institutions,  that  at  Vienna 
the  student  is  compelled  to  undergo  an 
examination  at  the  end  of  every  six 
months  by  each  professor  whose  lectures 
he  may  have  attended.  During  the  fifth 
year,  which  completes  his  term  of  study, 
he  is  subjected  to  two  other  examina- 
tiana,  besides  giving  a  detailed  history 
of  two  or  more  clinical  cases,  and  de- 
fending in  public  a  thesis  written  in  the 
Latin  language.  In  Prussia  four  exa- 
minations are  required.  When  the  pu- 
pil has  satisfactorily  completed  the  third, 
the  honours  of  the  Doctorate  are  con- 
ferred upon  him ;  but  he  is  not  yet  per- 
mitted to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  To  enjoy  this  privilege  a 
more  rigid  ordeal  must  be  passed: 
he  is  now  called  upon  to  demonstrate 
his  practical  acquaintance  with  the  se- 
veral subjects  in  which  be  has  been  in- 
structed; to  take  charge  of  patients  under 
theiatmediate  inspection  of  his  teachers; 
and,  finally,  to  be  questioned  by  eight 
of  the  most  distinguished  professors  of 
the  country  in  every  department  of  me- 
dical science.  By  a  recent  decree  of  the 
University  of  France,  it  is  now  ordered 
that  examinations  shall  be  held  at  the 
termination  of  each  year  upon  the 
branches  which  have  been  taught  dur- 
ing toe  year:  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  term  of  study  a  final  examination 
ii  instituted,  embracing  the  subjects 
taught  throughout  the  whole  course.  A 
knowledge  ot  clinical  medicine  and  sur- 
gery is  also  required,  and  a  thesis  must 
be  publicly  defended.'' 

The  period  required  for  education  in 
England  is  here  considerably  under- 
slated.  The  English  College  of  Physi- 
cians requires  five  years,  the  College  of 
Surgeons  four  years,  and  the  Apothe- 
caries' Society  three  years  of  profes- 
sional study  before  the  candidate  can 
be  admitted  to  examination ;  and  either 
of  these  periods  contrasts  favourably 
with  the  two  sessions  of  four  months 
«.,  a  studentship  of  eight  swat**) 
winch  qwdiffee  the  American  graduate 
to  present  himself  to  his  examiners. 


To  a  certain  extent  the  objection  to  the 
British  system  is  well  founded.  The 
University  of  London  has,  however, 
broken  through  the  ancient  rule  regard- 
ing a  single  vtei  wee  examination. 
With  very  rare  exceptions  its  examina- 
tions are  as  searching  and  as  practical 
as  need  be  desired. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  no- 
fewer  than  thirst  eight  distinct  institu- 
tions engage*  in  Uaekiaa  roedioine,  end 
in  licensing  (!)  candidates  to  practise. 
These  institutions  are  quite  indepen- 
dent of  each  other,  and  they  appear  to 
be  practically  independent  of  the  legis- 
lature.  Thus,  observe  the  reporters,— 

"  The  colleges  themselves,  resting  se- 
cure in  their  chartered  rights,  may  con- 
tend against  any  interference  with  their 
several  systems  of  education;  although 
we  would  fain  indulge  the  hope  that  some 
among  them  stand  prepared  to  listen  to 
that  voice  which  rarely  speaks  in  vain— 
the  voice  of  public  opinion.  This  it  is 
which  now  agitates  the  professional 
mind  from  one  end  of  this  Union  to 
the  other;  and  this  it  is  which,  if  not 
now  heeded,  will  not  cease  to  reiterate 
its  cry.  Let  but  a  very  few  even  of  our 
conspicuous  institutions  demand  of  their 
pupils  a  more  extended  course  of  study, 
and  so  far  from  their  interests  perishing- 
in  the  attempt,  we  cannot  doubt  that  an 
accession  to  their  numbers  will  ere  long 
reward  their  efforts.  The  possession  of 
the  diploma  now  no  longer  tests  the 
qualification  of  the  man ;  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  large  number  of 
medical  colleges  throughout  $he  coun- 
try, and  the  facility  with  which  the  de- 
gree is  obtained,  have  exerted  a  most 
pernicious  influence.  Numbers  of  young 
men  have  entered  the  profession  who 
were  not  prepared  for  its  onerous  and 
responsible  duties,  who,  after  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  of  disappointment, 
bavQ^served  to  swell  the  list  of  empirics, 
or  to  seek  employment  by  means  unbe- 
ooming  the  charaoter  of  the  physician 
or  the  gentleman.  Nor  can  it  well  be 
otherwise,  when  each  returning  spring- 
lets  loose  upon  the  community  some 
twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  graduates, 
whose  professional  existence  must  de- 
pend upon  the  encouragement  they 
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The!suggest^nrfor  the1  fcorrtction  df 
th»sa  evifc.  jf?  amue,  p'f$e.  *WW  pro- 
miBsnkioMittttaaiui  fth»uldre/4he»<»el»ra* 
at ' once  ^rotteedi  to ■  raise  the-  rt*n  dard >  pf 
preliminary  anil  mecti'cJaf  eduction.  We 
quite  ,agi^,w%^^ 

•  "  They  stand  as  the"  guardian*,,  more 
tian  any  others,  of  the  publio  waal  j  for 
every  atnflenfwho  T<ftcebre*the  diptmna 
i3  Wtn4«iedi(hy  the*  ^th--jM»tt</aow 
evidence  that  he  is  prepared  JtaMtia*' 
injporjflurt. occupation  which  he. seejfs 
taj  prlgfi&i. And  if  we  admit  the  suripo- 
sufyn^tW)  ia  any.  caap'(  he/id  not  thus 
prep»re4».iti  ronui re,.,th$. jredifltlojx 
o|:.dW,.«eei  m  )orotai;,^hft^8^ntahk> 
rfcwOfo  ^We  helirtve  ti^optfuoa  (fcfan. , 
BiWe^ihat^iaind  ^fewipaiWit  move 
difficult**  aztifflfcatjliflti«(*»cllMlioMta8 
to  reai  inazttr^aii  in;  the*  of' medicine, 
'And  hence  there!  ie»c*vos<Upo»  tfcoee- 
who  u*e;t**fiw»t'oo«pite«t'tOSudtfe, 
and  whd  have1lbe  best  * op'portanity  -foe/ 
judging,"  a  vast  responsibility  to  bee  weH 
to  it  that'  none  But  the-trtfly  metftwrious' 
dbould  be  adniitVed  the'  profession 
under'  ^heir  sahctloii,  '  Froth  the  fact 
tjaat  society, Caunot  ip  this  respect  ade- 
quajeiyj  Moteclj  jtaeif^'fua  teach^rS  to' 
o^;.n^(^.8chpQls  '8houJ.d.  exercise.'a.' 
guardWWp.  the'  fmi>re  Watchful  a 
jealousy  the,  more  k*m,  and  *  firmness 
the  more  unyielding.'  With"  a,deterwL-, 
•ation -i  thus,,  eip«wed, .  to.  furnish  the 
community  >  with,  individuals,  wbo.havo 
garried  the  <honoura  of.  t^e  doctorate, 
solely  on^aoeoiteit-ol  their  merit, it  oan 
not  bo  ftaying  too -much  When  we  assert 
that  a  reciprocal  duty  rests  upon  it— a 
dirty  which  should  everleadt©  the  pro- 
tection and  encouragement  of  those  who 
bave  'devoted  "their  time  and  talents  to 
its  dearest,  interests."  ' 

-■-  Unfortunately  th©  principle  of  pecu- 
niary competition  in  teachthg  and  licens- 
ing hap  (op  grea£  a  sway  in  Americ  a  and 
Efaghwd  toallimtiiM  appeal  to  ha vetim* 
just  and  universal  4rifhiettc«  which  it 
should  carry  with  it,  There  as  here,  the 
fuestion  too  often,  is,  not  wham  the 
largest  amount,  of  instruction  in  a  fe- 
cial branch  of  medicine  can  be  obtained, 
but  where  af  ■certificate  of  attendance, 
granted,  as  a  matter  of  eonwe,  on  the 
payment  of^hVfte,  can  be  procured  at 


the  smallest  cost  The 1  following ■  sum- 
mary presents  a  carious  picture'  of  tha  * 
mode  in  :  which  doctors  of  medicine 
!(flot  physicians)  'are:<i^ri»c*uTed>  irji 
jt&e  UMied  lStetoB.'  Ou^^ttdlt^eight  i 
i colleges,  the  OourmHtee:  ebtaratjd  -an--* 
j'swerr  to  their  novation*  on  medical 
'edbeatrori'rrc^We^ett.' "  " '»  <">  -  >'■* 
|   '"Kr  %umnn^g  lniiIr»»I'4iriinT|ia«teii^ 
obtained  from  the  nineteen  college*,  .in  * 
i  the  order  in  which  the  questions  were 
j  pwpossd,-  frwa^  found  tiiattiw-namhe& 
j  of  students  belonging  to  these  institu- 
tions during  tHS^toinbn  of  1845-6 
;  amounted  to  2544,  -including  81  non- 
P  W, .      ^  tb^e  number  ot 
:  graduate*  was  730 :  tlfie  number  of  pro-1 
lessors  varies  from1'  three  .to  a§H.  ,' jtt 
may,  bp nropar  \p  remarlf  that'  tpe  Joy^Bt 
number  here  named  Is  attach^  to  the 
University  of  Virginia,  where  the  Usual 
branches of  •  m«diflal^eo\*«ian  are/ 
taught,  -and '  where*  the  term  of  studjt 
ekferid*  throughout  tW  pbriad  wf;  nisei 
raOntha.  'Ifw«  o?«iud»  this  imtt*unonr> 
from  onr  table',  t^  mlnimura-iBalreandJ 
the  maxftrrara  Is'rfeilft"  Tte  tane  onwr 
phtyeti'  in  lee'Mrintf'alBOivarreit';  4U*teaix 
weeks^Wntf  'fha'«h8rtPB%  f** Mghtenki 
the  longest  period:  '  9aM*+*>ekB,  hmrl 
ever;  ia*  demoted' lb1  tfwieetote  in»« 
lar-ga,'ma|mity'o^'Che'««hoola.«'T  Thwroo 
qdireiheirts'  fer  the  >d*greo  of  /BfciDv  ami 
pear  to  be  v«ry  'getfe^:HH*;c|rididmn( 
rtrnst  be  twertry^e  'yeare  'or  agv^ftia 
moral  charaeter  good^4ny^aaiUinatann 
sati^factory^Wmeaiatoaftable,  and  nei 
must  have "  attehdofl  two  fiu>o«disfli\of 
leeturfee,  tdbeinchidedwitbhi  tba>period 
of  three  years'  -atudyv  .^**me<rf":*lii* 
schools  a  preotfce  of  fonr  yoaora,  attd^i 
attendance  on  ottft  oowtac/of  iectra%s,.ar 
sufficient  to  entitte  <l*tatMvi<toBi'tdian 
examination.  Branc^wreltanghfciiii 
some  instittitiom  w4ri*b  «ra  omitted  int 
others,  and  'the  man nerio  which-itiasad 
are  distributed  ia  by  noBeanaraaiiamo 
It  appears  wrthoou  escepown-  thafcth© 
inquiry  is  made,  previoOB  to  osamina? 
tion,  whether  or  not  all  theTaqniraaantB 
have  been 1  ftllfllkx),  and  in  mub  oaaoa 
imqnwtion  able  proof  of  the  fact  must 
be  addueed.   Evidence  of  having  at« 
tended  a  course  of  clinical  instruction 
is  required  in  twehU  of  the  oollegea, 
while  In  seven  i  t  is  r**;  and  as  to  dia- 
secthms,  fir*  render  it  «bhgatory,  and 
the  remalniag/aaKM*  are  oaatant  to 
urge  its  recommendation."  . 
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-from.  tbM  JttTilWIqwi  that-th*.  gres* 
obj«K6  in  j»oa$,p^tbfl  ^mgwua  Ctyleges, 
Ltto  :.ct»ate  tJtf.iVs*  wM  nojt  Diysjcisjfcs,! 

lejds^  of  jaetfWM-is  of  no  importance  aa 

)  With  ;th*a  for,  ^  present  we  close  o  us 
extracts  and  remarks,  We  shall,  take 
an  early  «fjprtu^ty  of  teturning  tjo.the 
eobjeei."  • 


.  -  ttttfefeeV 

■  r  »'        "  -i  •    ■•   ' . 

Tie  .Cycfopattid  of  Anatomy  and  Ply- 
tiology.  Edited  by  Robert  B.  Todd, 
I  MS.fy.ItS.,  ite.   Parts  XXXVHI. 
XXXIX,  and  XL.  Longman  and 

,Co.  1850. 

"Wx  are  glad  to  perceive,  from  the 
rapid  succession  of  tb«  various  parts, 
thart  this  exeeUent  work  is  appweibing 
enrnjuetseai  Wa;,haae.  now  oefore  us 
three-  partB,  compriKUBtf  uuwtroue  jm; 
pcrtantartKAae  unsfr,  the  letter  T  from 
feetkte  Uwtfcra.-  In  .  Eart  XXXVI JJ, 
tfcs-  elaborate  paper  ou  the  Tart*,  by 
Pmfenor  Oweav  tt  breiwht  to  comple- 
tion: thirpdrtian  of <h«  paper  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  tits  oorapnrafivo  anatomy  of 
tawse  Organs.  It  saay  be  profitably  con 
suited  ay  all  students  of  this  branch  of 
sxriencn.  Two  short  papers  follow ;  the 
one  en  Te*pera*u*t,  Vy  the  editor,  and 
the  other  on  the  Tmpero-maxillary 
articulation,  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Pittard,  The 
two  next  articles— ou  Terttology,  by 
Professor  VroJik,  and  on  the  Testicle,  by 
Mr.  Carhnsw-ajre  the  moat  important  in 
the  Part  now  before  us. 

Proiawor  VroJik  has  given  a  complete 
anatomical  description  of  all  the  varie- 
ties of  msHiwif^riwn  and  monstrosity 
hitherto  observed.  The  paper  is  more 
of  an  snalaminil  than  of  a  physiological 
character,  and  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  wood  engravings,  which  render  the 
author's  descriptions  perfectly  clear  and 
intelligible.  Wo  observe  that  Professor 
Vrohk,  who  is  a  high  authority  in  such 
matters,  wholly  disbelieves  that  deforma- 
tions of  the  originally  well-formed  germ 
can  take  place  as  the  result  of  a  mental 
impression  produced,  on  the  mother 
durinsr  pregnancy.  He-  freely  admits 
that  the  origin  of,  monetsouS: births  still 
remains  very  mysterious.  The:Qpbawns 


on  t^e  subject  may  he  reduced,  to  two*-" 
i.  e.,  that  monstrosity'  is  due-'r-l,  to  ori- 
ginal malfortnatton-lif  the'  gfernv;  2,  to' 
tbe  ^bs^UeWtf'O^errijation  ofabram- 
bryd,  by  ceases'  (operating,  on  its  deve>.. 
jlopmeni  -  It.  ia.  }*■  reference  ,to  the  latter 
jpoint  tpat  the  author  asserts  his  disbe-' 
lief  that  the  mental  cohdMbn  of  a  preg- 
Saantfemeieeaa  haveanytoflnenoe  on  the 
embryo,  owept  iodirectiy^  We  .subjoi  n 
san.ex-traot  oontsiniagitb&.a^gTjioents  of. 
thowriter  against  the  Tiew,,  which  has  ', 
beea*uf4>e«ted,.hy»oraa  eminent  phy- 
aieiOgiaia:-^  . ,  ,  ......   

*«.  That  malformation*  seldom,  or  pei\ 
hsps  never,  agree  with'  apprehensions  or* 
fesrt  i  priori  of  pregnant  wdraen  (&. 
VtoHk,  T.  Zimmer,  J:  f.  Pkuek,  did  Bur- ' 
dach).    On  the  contrary,  it  often  happens 
that  a  woman  who'  has  -one©  procreated' 
a  malformation,  and  is  continually  trOnbhd  s 
by  the  fear  •#  another  aknflar  sad  beeur- 
ranse,  may  besoms  the  happy  mother  of  a. 
second  wsfrfbaawdcheVL. 

*  b.  That  tbafiatoa,  even  when  a  germ,i* 
quite  independent  j  transferred  from  the 
ovauy  into  the  uterus,  it  needs  for  its  de- 
velopment a  material  intcBcourse  with  the. 
maternal  body,  but  no  organic  connection  t 
for.  which  rcasoa  it  can  be  formed  ss  wax 
without  at  within  the  uterus,  as  in  extra* 
uterine  pregnancy;  that  it  stands  in  no 
connection,  either  vascular  or  nervous,  with 
the  body  of  the  mother,  sad  that  therefore 
it  is  improbable  that  bee  mental  condition 
can  have  snv  influence  whatever  upon  the 
form  of  the  ttetna. 

"e.  That  malformations  ooour  likewise 
among  the  inferior  animahwinsecta,  testa- 
ceous snhnsh,  echinodermaaa  in  winch 
the  development  of  physical  life  ia  very  im- 
perfect, and  the  oviparous  generation  of 
which  must  preserve  the  young  from  the 
influence  of  disordered  maternal  imagina- 
tion. 

"at  That  in  the  case  of  twins,  ss  the 
scephsli  specially  show,  one  child  may  be 
malformed  and  the  other  in  perfect  condi- 
tion, iv>tw#hi^Tdms^cywta*  both  ra- 

That  more  deeply  situated  organs, 
the  very  existence  of  which  may  be  un- 
known to  the  pregnant  woman,  may  be 
malformed  t  as,  fear  instance,  the  heart,  the 

intestinal  tube,  Ac 

"  If  now,  on  afl  these  grounds,  I  exclude 
the  mental  impressions  of  pregnant  woman 
from  the  etiology  of  malformations,  I  do 
not  mean  to  deny  the  influence  which,  by 
her  somatic  condition,  the  mother  may 
exercise  upon  As  fata*.  Thus,  if  in  can- 
sanuense  of  mental  ajtatien  her  body  were 
tp  suffer  a  violent  shock,  this  might  have  a 
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prejudicial  influence  on  the  material  trans- 
mission which  takes  place  between  he*  end 
12*  fata*,  and  the  latter  might  thereby 
btoome  morbidly  affected.  There  are  in- 
stances of  its  being  the  subject  of  intennti- 
teat  fever  (P.  Buesell)  i  of  sudden  death, 
occasioned  by  frightful  agitation  of '  the 
mother  (Wienholdt)  ;  of  jaundice  commu- 
nicated by  the  mother  (Kerckring) ;  of 
■mall-pox  (Jenner,  Montgomery,  Fried- 
lander)  ;  of  syphilis  and  scarlet  feter  (R. 
Xee) ;  all  domed  from  the  mother.  But 
eH  BUI  is  entirely  dSflbVant  from  the  effect 
Of  mortal  impressions.  It  is  a  material 
result  eaefiy  concerted,  and  ef  which  phy- 
eiologkte  need  as  further  nii.lassrtfnn'' 
(p.»4»). 

We  may  remark  of  Una  article,  that 
It  displays  deep  research  oa  monstro- 
sities, and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  author. 
We  think  that  its  interest  would  bate 
been  heightened  had  Professor  Vrdik, 
besides  types  and  species,'  given'  us  a 
Short  description  of  some  of  the  remark- 
able monsters  of  modern  times,  such  as 
the  "unsete  Twins,  Christina  Jtitta,  and 
the  Chinese  Heteradetoh  Alee.  The  phy- 
siological condition  of  a  monster  which 
survives  for.  months  or  years  is  quite  as 
instructive  as  the  determination  of  its 
Abnormal  peculiarities  when  dead.  The 
physiologist  desires  to  know  how  the 
disjointed  machinery  acted,  if  it  acted 
e*  all;  but  on  this  point  Professor  Vro- 
lik  refers  the  reader  to  the  general  re- 
cords of  toedioroe.  80  far  as  the  clas- 
sification and  anatomical  description  of 
monsters  are  concerned,  there  is  proba- 
bly no  essay  or  treatise  in  the  English 
language  which  can  be  more  profitably 
consulted  than  this. 

Mr.  Curling's  paper  on  the  Testicle  is 
divided  into  two  sections ;  the  one  com- 
prising the  normal,  andtheotherthe  abnor- 
mal anatomy.  In  the  first  section,  which 
fills  nearly  forty  pages  of  the  number, 
-the  author  gives  a  clear  and  minute 
description  of  the  anatomical  structure 
of  the  testicle  and  its  appendages.  As 
a  specimen  of  Mr.  Curling's  mode  of 
treating  the  subject,  we  quote  his  re- 
marks on  the  passage  or  the  testicle 
into  the  scrotum  during  festal  life.  This 
is  commonly  called  the  desvent  Of  the 
testis ;  but,  as  the  writer  observes,  if 
we  consider  the  ordinary  position  of  the 
foetus  in  utero,  this  term  is  obviously 
incorrect : — 

"Between  the  fifth  and  sfatth  month  of 
**ual  existence— sometimes  later— the  tes- 


ticle beghu  to  move  from  its  situation  net* 
toe  kidney  towards  the  ring,  which  it 
tawafly  reaches  about  she  seventh  month. 
During  the  eighth  month  it  generally  tra- 
verses the  inguinal  canal,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  aaathumztea  strike  bottom  of  the 
scrotum,  in  which  situation  it  da  eosamonh/ 
found  at  birth.  The  testicle,  both  during 
its  passage  to  the  ring  and  through  the  in- 
guinal canal,  carries  along  with  it  its  ori- 
ginal peritoneal  coat,  adhering  by  the  re-, 
flexion  of  this  membrane,  during  the  whole 
of  its  course  to  the  parts  behind,  in  the 
same  manner  as  whilst  situated  below  the 
kidney.  The  testicle,  therefore,  does  not 
pass  directly  and  abruptly  rate  a  pouch 
prepared  to  receive  it,  but  carries  the  peri- 
toneum with  it,  noestinning  to  be  connected 
to  the  parts  behind  by  the  refexion  of  the 
membrane,  between,  the  folds  of  which  the 
vessels  and  serves  join  the  ghmd.  In  the 
passage-  of  the  tefltio}*  from  the  *fcd»me»to 
the  bottom  ef  the  ecrotosn,  the  gabaroaeu- 
lum,  mckidrag  its  peritoneal  investment 
and  muscular  fibre*,  undergoes  the  same 
change  aa  that  which  takes  place  in  certain 
of  the  rodentia  at  the  access  of  the  season 
of  sexual  excitement;  the  muscle  of  the 
testicle  is  gradually  everted,  mrtfl,  when 
transition  is  completed,  It  forms  a  mtar* 
cular  envelope  external  to  the  process  of 
peritoneum,  wmeh  surrounds  vie  ghmsl 
end  front  of  the  cord.  As  the  taavefle 
approaches  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum,  tan 
gutsif  lansdiiTH  diminishes  iR'sfee,  owing  to 
a  change  in  the  disposition  of  its  areolar 
elemental  the  muscular  fibres,  howeven, 
undergo  little  or  no  diminution,  and  ate 
very  distinct  around  the  tunica  vaginalis  in 
the  recently  descended  testicle.  The  mass 
composing  the  central  part  of  the  guberna- 
culum,  which  is  ae  soft,  lax,  and  yielding, 
aa  in  every  way  to  facilitate  these  changes, 
becomes  gradually  diffused,  and  after  the 
arrival  of  the  testicle  in  the  scrotum,  con- 
tributes to  form  the  loose  areolar  tissue 
which  afterwards  exists  so  abundantly  hi 
this  part;  the  middle  attachment  of  tile 
gubernecelem,  which  may  be  traced 'to  the 
dartos  at  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum,  gra- 
dually wastes  assay,  and  soon  becomes  in- 
distinct, though  slight  traces  of  tine  pro- 
cess often  remain  to  the  latest  period  of 
life.  Thus,  after  death,  in  dragging  the 
testicle  of  an  adult  out  of  the  scrotum,  by 
pulling  the  cord,  the  lower  part  of  the 

Ci,  which  is  uncovered  by  serous  mesa- 
e,  is  often  found  connected  to  the 
bottom  of  the  scrotum  by  a  band  of  firm 
and  dense  areolar  tissue,  which  requires 
division  with  the  scalpel.  This  band  is  the 
remains  of  the  middle  attachment  of  the 
gubernaculum  M  (p.  988). 

In  the  section  on  the  Abnormal  ana 
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ion*  ofthe  Testicle  we  haw  a  very  csss- 
fiilly  digested  essay,  and  one  which,  will 
well  repay  the  pattmlogioal  student  by 
its  perusal.  We  know  of  no  English 
surgeon  better  guahfied  to  deal  with 
this  subject  than  Mr.  Curling  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  in  the  various  para- 
graphs tne  condensed  experience  of  an 
acute  observer.  Under  the  head  of  ab 
normal  anatomy  the  writer  treats  of 
congenital  imperfections  and  malforraa 
tious, — deficiencies  of  the  vas  deferens, 

,  imperfect  transition,— inversion,— 

atrophy,  and  arrest  of  development, — 
.wasting,— hydrocele  in  its  various  forma 
and  eomnneations  as  it  affects  the  tes- 
ticle and  spermatic  eord, — hematocele, 
awMtisr-HWsanomsv-oystic  disease,— 
essific  depesttsv— and  vexieoeele.  Among 
these  sutri. arts  we  find  one  of  peculiar 
-interest  to  the  swrgeon,  because  it  is  but 
little  known,  and  we  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  it  described  by  any  oiber 
writer :  we  allude  to  44  Invmion  of  ike 
Testicle,"  Mr.  Curling  says— 

-  It  mm el  aw  happens  that  the  position 
of  tb»  testicle  in  the  wcotum  is  wewd, 
■■o-ths*  the  tows  surface  presents  posteriorly, 
and  theepsdidyaaeis  attashed  to  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  gJaad,mstaadef  to  the  pos- 
terior. The  first  ease  that  I  met  with  waa 
thai  of  a  ana  who  had  a  swelling  of  the 
-right  testicle,  which  pusslsd  his  nodical 
attendant.  Ob  examination  I  found  this 
to  be  the  epididymis  tbick«ied  from  chronic 
b^mmmm  I  was  able  okaalv  to  tnee 
the  vas  defetsus  prooseding  to  it  alone  the 
front  of  she  scrotum.  The  body  of  the 
testicle  was  uaafsssted,  and  its  posterior 
«ke  wu  quite  smooth  sod  regular.  The 
disposition  of  the  left  testicle  was  normal. 
On  visiting  the  Hdpital  de  Midi  m  Pans, 
in  April,  1840,  M.  Bicord  showed  me  a 
case  of  epididymitis  on  the  left  side,  hi 
which  the  gland  wsa  thus  inverted.  He 
informed  me  that  he  had  often  met  with 
this  amusement.  I  have  since  had  two 
patients  under  my  ears,  one  of  whose  testi- 
fies was  thus  inverted.  One  was  a  lad  in 
the  London  Hospital  affected  with  epididy- 
mitis:  the  other  was  a  gentleman  who  con- 
sulted we  for  chronic  orchitis  confined  to 
the  body  of  the  testicle.  The  epididymis 
being  unaffected,  the  inversion  was  less 
peroeptibh>  than  in  the  three  preceding 
cases.  M.  Maissonneuve,  in  a  thesis  pub- 
lished in  Paris  in  1835, 1  believe  first  called 
attention  to  this  irregular  disposition, 
which  he  states  that  be  had  met  with  many 
times  upon  the  dew*  body,  and  upon  the 
living ;  and  he  mentions  what  I  remarked 
myself  in  the  four  cases  just  noticed,  that 
the  inversion  wss  confined  to  one  side. 


gumma  should  bear  in  mind  the  liability 
to  tiiis  disposition  of  the  gland  in  making 
their  diagnosis  of  thediweases  sffWtingit * 
(p.  891). 

The  remarks,  at  page  99$,  on  the  fre- 
quent existence  oi  spermatozoa  in  the 
fluid  contents  of  the  cysts  of  hydrocele 
are  well  worthy  of  perusal 

This  article  is  brought  to  a  conclusion 
by  an  account  of  the  morbid  anatomy 
of  the  scrotum,  in  which  the  subjects 
chiefly  dtseuflsed  an  elephantiasis  and 
sancer  scroti.  It  wih  he peroeived  from 
this  daauiiption  that  no  pert  of  surgical 
pathology  which  can  throw  light  upon 
the  diseases  of  the  testicle  and  its -ap- 
pendages has  escaped  the  author's  no- 
tice. Of  cancer  scroti  Mr.  Curling  ob- 
serves that  it 

"occurs  more  commonly  at  the  middle 
period  than  at  say  other  time  of  life.  In 
the  majority  of  oases  which  I  have  met 
with,  the  disease  occurred  between  the  ages 
of  thirty  and  forty.  Those  exposed,  how- 
ever, to  the  action  of  soot  may  become 
affected  at  a  much  earlier  period.  Mr. 
W add  has  figured  a  diseased  prepuce  and 
soot-wart  on  the  scrotum  from  a  boy  aged 
fifteen;  and  Sir  3.  Earle  witnessed  a  case 
of  the  disease  as  early  as  at  eight  years  of 
age.  It  appears  that  the  seeds  of  this 
malady  are  sown  in  early  fife,  but  in  gene- 
ral do  not  germinate  until  they  have  re- 
mained for  some  time  dormant  m  the  sys- 
tem. What  is  the  permanent  effect  on  the 
scrotum  produced  by  soot  which  thus  ren- 
ders it  in  certain  individuals  so  peculiarly 
susceptible  of  a  cancerous  action  at  some 
distant  period,  we  cannot  explain ;  but  that 
the  soot,  though  the  exciting  cause  of  the 
disease,  may  in  some  instances  be  a  remote 
one,  is  shown  by  several  striking  facts.  It 
is  known  that  persons  who  have  bean 
sweeps  when  young,  but  have  abandoned 
the  occupation,  have  afterwards  been  at- 
tacked with  chimney-sweeper's  cancer,  al- 
though they  have  long  been  removed  from 
all  contact  with  soot.  A  sailor,  between 
forty  and  fifty  years  of  age,  was  admitted 
into  the  London  Hospital  with  an  ulcerated 
sore  on  the  scrotum,  presenting  all  the 
characters  of  genuine  chimney-sweeper's 
cancer.  The  inguinal  glands  were  indu- 
rated and  enlarged,  and  subsequently  ulce- 
rated. He  had  been  brought  up  as  a 
Bweep ;  but  for  the  last  twenty-two  years, 
during  which  period  he  had  served  at  sea, 
he  had  not  been  employed  amongst  soot  m 
any  way  whatever.  The  disease  first  ap- 
peared in  the  scrotum  about  three  years 
before.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  inju- 
rious influence  of  soot  must  have  been 
exerted  nineteen  years  before  the  appear- 
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of  «aasaast  jBnwgiwMdwIiitypDdi 

itaaans^natase. .,  Jt>t>**>smenehneehaf>>. 
pmod  aaW  the  ««rbtd  part*  ifa^  iwm 
o»plateiy  #xtt^tod,:  andntia  -  vottnaVJ 
heeled,  the  patiani  Wiiifpatooidbd.  fartihw 
cohsms  with-  «xJt^  th«t  the ,  diataaS :  bas>  ro- 
app— ed  a*  it /rare,  afresh,  ft-rtetondj  sod 
evm  a  third  time;  loot,  ;howeVe#j  in  the 
cicatrix  of  she  wound,  but  oa'a  daaertari 
pint  of  <Uto  scrota**;  :  Zhese,-  tofeaim&itf 
facto,  feed  to  the  oondjiaon,  tfart ■  tbo«gk 
ebsasioBsjasaniof  Mb  owtopatoA  may  render  ■ 
the  adnte  chim*eyi»we«p*r  left  bsUe  *> 
eaoeer,  it  by.no  ZMCUWifowflift  artitfacfaay 
security  agaasqtirs  sasurnsnaa  f  (p* 
<  The  Anatomy  of  tin- Thar <m~hy  Dr. 
A  Hueebmaonv  ia>  eiuerUck  of  cooaid*- 
rabie  extent  r  it  oarers  upwards  of 
seventy  eic*«Iy»pvinted  pages  r  and, 
wnile  it  eottrnet^sin  Part  XXXVIII., 
it  occupies  ne4riy  H)i«-half :  of  Pint 
XXXIX  In  tKs-.dabartfe  essay  pr. 
Hutchinson  give*  w,<,iu  the  firs^nfecj, 
an  account  of  the  diffecent  varieties  .of 
respiration  in  animate,  and  the  struc- 
ture of  the  thorax*  as  veil  as  the-ciroum- 
stances  which-  affect  the  conformation  of 
ti*e  cavity.  A  oxrrious  series  of  engrav- 
ings is  hare  introduced,  showing  the 
exact  space  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  en- 
t  compassed  by  each  pair  of  ribs  re- 
spectively. The  reader  will  also  find 
many  tables,  and  calculations,  show- 
ing the  relation,  of  the  external  chest 
to  the  height  or  stature  of  indivi- 
duals. After  a  very  full  description 
id  the  bony  cavity,  we  come  to  the 
muscular  jparietee,  and  the  circum 
stances  which  govern  the  motion  of  the 
asha.  The  author  goes  into  a  minute 
description  of  the  changes  produced  by 
respiration  in  the  thoracic  cavity,  and 
illustrates  his  views  by  numerous  wood 
engravings  on  the  lever-action  of  the 
ribs.  The  various  conditions  which 
modify  the  act  of  respiration,  its  in- 
fluence on  position,  the  form  of  the 
thorax,  the  pulse,  and  other  physiologi- 
cal states,  are  also  fully  described. 

The  two  following  articles,  on  the 
Thymu*  and  Thyroid  Gland*,  are  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Haadfield  Jones,  an 
indefatigable  pathologist,  who  has  con- 
tributed many  valuable  papers  to  the 
.  pages  of  this  journal  The  human  and 
comparative  anatomy  of  these  ductless 
glands  is  given  with  sufficient  minute- 
ness and  care  to  put  the  reader  on  a 
level  with  all  tba|  has  been  hitherto 
ascertained  with  respect  to  them.  After 
remarking  that,  owing  to  the  conditions 


whfoh  ririaSy  aifo*  the  ska  andreplotion- i 
bf  the  >%ma*  giatsi,  it  most  be:  regarded  i' 
as  a-very  <exaet  exponent  of  the  state  of  . 
Us*'  "intricate1  processes  <  generally^  or :  m 
(delicate  barometer  of nedritirm;  Dr..- 
iJbnes  gives  wthwfellowingspeeaiatiau  -. 
(respecting  its  probabie  rnneuon  in  the;; 

.tUfiWUjpbV  '1    ">?  •     3/.  ..■ 

:  :'*ffbwifot»  bf  t*e  organs  which  belong 
Ito  fee  class  of  AetkMtftad*'  hav»  for 
fanetibn  te  set  as  -ai  Hvmg  attractive  mcdV; 
!ptat  or  KMCrtois  €eu  the  htopd  an  — awj 
mar-  dot  anothee  (faint  ita  deetmed  pnspaae> : 
by  fewingns  n-aSecawow  feti  that -part  of  , 
tta  blood  which  mhnaftirs  to  aatritaon,. 
perhaps  for  sbe'sikwtto.  elanasat  of  the. 
Manor  aasgnipiiw,  m;  particular?  .  When, 
■uoh  plastic  material  is  in  superabundance ' 
in  the  cirenlating  current,  a  quantity  of  it' 
passes  off,  and  sohdUying  in  the  thymic 
cavities,  assumes  that  most  universal  of  all' 
organized  forms,  the  form  of  nuclei.  When 
tea  b  agata  a  demand  for  sash  material, 
the  epjidmed  patsicass  wsjaJd  agsia  lafaafc, 
and  lewentostbehnawsjaaashadbatiod.  It  ia 
not  diaWilt  to  uadarsSsnd  thai  such  aj 
ftssetara  may  be  most^cossaary  during  the 
period  -whan  growth  is  most  active,  tba 
sapphes  of 1  wnariahment- '  mosS .  i  fcaywsj^ 
asKfiBB  mate-  of  >ahe  -tiasa«a  .  asost  rspad» 
but  that  as  the  several  nssbaant  prosesisaj 
botfc  of  tea  ssoanlateM  end'  dsstraotnra 
hind,  atteia  to  meeestseiHnnsB  and  eajnili* 
brfmn,  dlisdmebing  somewhst  is  ihesr  is* 
tensrty  and  rapidsty,  bntin— asiag  ia  msi 
atrength,  giiaiii-,  s*simxty#8J»d|ierE»9ti»n 
<ene  is-  obhged  to  nee  somewhat  aaatapawefr 
rml  umrustw),  it  may  no  longer  be  reqai- 
aite,  and  the  organ  wiU  theremw  andaigi 
a  gradual  atrophy.''  <p.UQL) 

Of  the  use  bf  the  secretion  of  the 
thymus  gland  physiologists  are  at  pre- 
sent unable  to  give  any  satisfactory 
explanation.  Dr.  Jones  quotes  Mr. 
Simon's  view,  that  this  organ  serves  sa 
a  diverticulum  to  the  cerebral  circula- 
tion; bnt,  aa  he  justly  observes,  further 
investigations  are  required  before  this 
can  be  received  as  a  true  solution  of  the 
physiological  difficulty. 

in  the  section  en  the  7fy*e*a\  Dr. 
Jones  devotes  a  short  apace  to  an  ac- 
count of  its  morbid  anatomy,  and  the 
alterations  of  structure  which  the  gland 
undergoes. 

Passing  over  a  short  article  on  the 
Tibiofibular  Articulation,  by  Dr. 
M'Dowel,  we  come  to  an  essay  on  the 
l  ongw,  by  Mr.  p.  H.  Salter.  The 
human  a«a:omy  of  this  organ,  including 
the  ; microscopic  characters  of  its  mus- 
cular fibres,  are  welldescribed,  and  illus- 
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trated  by  the,  aid  of  woOdtenginvinga '4 
The  39tfc  Part  oioee»  nuih  thfreacownt. 
ot  tha  paadHavyiitraoturajof  the.oegan;' 
aad,  in .  oOntmeing  the  sub«>d>-infth*: 
40th  Fait,  the.  author  gives  ,  to  a>;do<: 
scoMtMK  o£  tljt»eompstralhreaBd«*wbid! 
anatomy  of  the  onipj*-  ,  -  v. 

We  next  come   to  an  ■aflmiaHy-i 

wjatfcn  m/Sfavm  ^P^X**]**?,  *f 
&  &™  th0.pen.aflh;.  Jr%ja,  flair, 
penttr. ,  The  author,  has.,  shown:  great 
cp  miihafnpatatkb.of-thifl-pa^eiv 
astd  has  -dmly  noticed  the  ohaervaUons 
and  diac4nr«riaa  of  Weber,  -  and  other 
physiologlsta.  '-'Ht  ia1  not  commonly 
faown  to  what  degree  the  Aewte  often* 
jferature  jalnfitfaneect  V"HW  «ftenY«£ 
surface  on  wbitfh  the  impression  Is  made," 
dr  that  the  hjtf  bandfe  ih  most  "perflobs 
ihore  sensible'  tq  variations  df  teto^efa- 
^ure  Jhan  the.  right.  .  ^  ,  ^1^,^' 

r-  «8*«y  0sa»w6DaBbarstith  th+ltt  tha* 
ket'^aerfewhkb.M^  ftna.e  My  be 
Maid  wbhogfr  asoaa  1 1  ip  «,  »H  be  fetfc 
mtohumbly  a  HHaag  when,  the  alaaaa  hand 
ayftaaeawbdrhvjtv  ojtodAJawaaeatahaaai 
hy-Pwifttter  Webet^  th**,i£  oiar.  *ea*ehef. 
Wtenbei  heated  MaW-end  jaeethar  to  lAk?, 
aUkahei^Mkvaf  the  han&beamnentsd'sa 
the  ftnntr;  wfafle  tar^hsgeeiaknieiia'  fan* 
ftjpmd-m  thebrtaw.  aw*^  jari£aM>B*.Qf 
their  rihrtno  jdanareaarei  waftvbe.ipro* 
WbhrafiDren,  that  which  ia  maihr the,  coder 
fcaJrggaanaaaasfl  the  tott^toA-eeenat 

•f  tb*Ta»er extent  <sf  *iaaWen  Which,  at 
•eetsv '  aaaJeaanehe^  w .  anedai  afraone  «** 
-Ma  atpafaawtaj  wbraahe  djffiaa aannabaeai 
eaaMhnas^atidegtM  paba>  eeola*f«*ator 1 
being  et  S^  attdithelipi«eBatafi£.«Mi 
jet  the  fcmer  being  <fteemed  the  hotter. ; 

again,  the  immersion  of  0*  entire  head 
"enabMp  inihute  difference*  of  temperature 
to  be  detected,  which  eofdd  not  be  rtcof- 
nued  by  the  immersion  of  •  angle  finger. 
*By  the  femef  method,  a  dtStoehce  Of  only 
"tme-fWrd  of  a  degree  may  b*<fiet  •  *  ~  ~  *-  4 

enttte -hand  be^inuatreedv 
'•ana  aocufcatwh;,  in -two.  TSaaoia. 
dafering  only  this  much  in  thaw  itlitave 
-warmth.  But  it  im  sesnftrked  by  ffMMbaaer 
Wetter,  4h*f  these mhmt*  diffenncw  ere 
-beet  detected  when  the  medkun  examined 
.  nam  not  fall  abort  erf,  01  exceed  Tory  canal - 

juat  aa  the  ear  can  best  perceive  a  di^- 
.  xenon  of  tone  in. aounde  which  are  neither; 
.▼«ry  acute  or  renr  grave. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  discovered  by 
Professor  Weber,  that  the  left  hand  it 'in 
moat  persona  more  sensible  to  rarietiOttiof 
temperature  than  the  right.  Thee,  -when 
die  bends  of  a  person  lying  m  bed,  and 


ttaw'eaw:e*a»B*ta»arfc)  are™ 
inm*  aaaaeaati  iaaeal''o»Jho»<{ 
aaaaaaVhe^^taJtxdigaedtobeiatheu 
eaedaataw  ahhboah  'the  Twato* -  a* ; 
whasbat  is  hnmtawd.l*  i^ny- »n«  I i-o* i*wn» 
aagaeee  oo^taemnthenottieri  .-■«  f&m 
reneeaai  tawauttvnbaavaeilte/'ns  the  pa-ear  1 

of  fntflwhwi  aniaajabm^^aoalay  %  In 

handl;  and  is  a»%teflteted  by » 
Weber  to  m  >-'daTe>eaoV  in  the  ■ 
thaskneui-oi  tia><ed8dnaabV  the  aaft  haani 
t  rabaaaaa  tuad 


fly  hawaate  e»a«aaaaa  wajdei  aaelhan  th»t 
i^rbt,  «j^ni^ei  t^paian,  beewoe  at  hv. 
le*n«edl  ^thh>Wloaa>apph>:to-  tho< 
Itfnd  f  «*d  ainee  ^aar^aal .  be/  pwaenaty » 
aho^  we'r^eaeare^eatteTpsjsiui  gf  «he«a 
cxnannjda^inaiataaiat  ihrqagbiffc*.  entire 


aedfiee-  of ;ahaf  Jeft i*ide  thaniithroiWh  tiaff, 
df .  the  iiigaav  it  .aronld  ja^mj  ranch  wtK 
probable  thai  there  w  Ma-oHf»a«j  difbrenoai 
m;»te.t|fc>iU  en^jnen^piAhar.^  aides, 

anw^flr.^ieYll^)....  ,i 
Ihe^eetWft-ori'  iter  WpttkeaitR*'/'* 
-^aiar a/-4btaea.#ill  b*  fe*rad 

e*SL^*om*Slna 
•'The  'Wro  ¥etn«hrfag'' attJbles  «re  ea-i 
titiM-VMMeditt  atfd  OWMro.  -  Of  that 

Ibtther;  irMAia^'1frAT.  fti-4«nsa{ 
we-  shall  -only  remark1  'fha^itiis^a  Tory 
Warned  '  essay  oft  the  'geftend  1  and 

tnlnttte'  ariatoni^oPiwellifecoire  sshnals  { 
Wlrfle'fte  latter1  i*  the-OotamenoeBiettt 
ot  an  artJcle -Imporuert'to  -*»  ^ractieal 
an  fttomlfet  and  aurgeon*,'  Worn  the-  pen  of 
Mr1.  John  Adanrs.  The  preeent-  part 
contains  onfy  she  nccoatat  -oP  the 
tom^  -  of  the  nretbth  -te  the  male— its 
length,  direction;  and  strefctore.  Wo 
anall  reserrtf  oui'  dflanoh  of  -fruttU'tibs 
appearance  of  th*  noxt  ttut;  Whieh  is 
promised  ftr  November;  •  ■« 
Whatever  objection^  may  bo-  made  to 
: certain  serial  'pifMloatiotis  on  tha 
ground  of  want  of  pdnottiattty,-  TO  do 
not  think-  that  they  oan'  be  fairly  ap- 
plied to  the  Cyclopedia-  of  Anatomy 
and :  Physiology.  Any  nap  part  sbowa 
that  it  has  required  hamenBO  laboar  and 
industry  fbr  its  preparation ;  and  it  hi 
highly  creditable  to  the  editor  and  con- 
tributory that,-  -without  impaifaaa;.  the 
ralne  of  the  artieles,  the  parts  hare  ap- 
-tieared  at  'sueh  comparatively  ehoTt  in- 
rerVKla.  In  our  nest  -nojiee  we  hope' to 
b«  able  td  ftnnounee'  *e  oonrrJetion  of 
one  of  the  most  vataabbr  works  on  ana- 
tomy and  pby«iolegy--in  the  Bngttah 
language: 
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■  ribs  Md  ate  ft  in  ante;   Fwb  the 

■  text- of  WnitW'  Hoam,  M.Dl 
'  Edited  by  Ewwaih>  Btmnurr,  M.D. 

Ac.  StnaH  8vo.'  pp.  809.  ■  London: 
*  Bentiey.  1890. 

Tu  topics  discussed  in  this  little- work 

■  1.  The  roeertoincy  of  msdjamn ;  ate 
eausee  aad  its  extent 

2.  Hall  in  medicine ;  in  which  are 
shown  the  advantages  of  the  possession 
of  comprehensive  principles,,  and  the 
careful  investigation  of  every  circum- 
stance connected  with  each  case. 

3.  Popular  error*.  In  this  section  the 
over-estimating  the  value  of  remedies  is 
exposed,  and  the  important  truth  ex- 
pounded "that  it  takes  as  much  know- 
ledge to  know  what  not  to  do,  as  it  dees 
to  know  what  to  do."  It  is  also  here 
shown  how  "  those  who  drug  their  pa- 
tients freely  are  more  apt  to  satisfy  the 
mass  of  the  community  than  those  who 
place  reliance  upon  positive  medica- 
tion" 

4.  Quackery ;  the  consideration  of 
which  embraces  homoeopathy,  popular 
medical  literature,  hydropathy,  4c. 

6.  Good  and  had  practice.  The  in- 
competence of  the  pnblic  to  judge  be- 
tween these,  the  frequent  success  of  ig- 
norance and  loud-talking  assumption, 
an  herein  set  forth. 

We  quote  the  points  of  distinction 
-which  the  author  gives  between  the 
food  and  bad  practitioner.  The  skilful 
physician  has — 

"1.  A  less  (smaller?)  number  of  fatal 
oases  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number 
that  come  under  treatment. 

"2.  A  leas  number  of  bad  cases,  be- 
cause he  avoids  converting  light  cases  into 
grave  ones,  and  succeeds  in  arresting  disease 
m  many  cases  in  its  very  commencement. 
_  "3.  His  patient*  have  commonly  shorter 
sickness. 

"  4.  They  are  in  a  better  condition  after 
they  have  recovered,  less  apt  to  have  bad 
molts  left  behind,  and  less  liable  to  dis- 
ease in  future. 

"  B.  He  has  a  less  number  of  patients,  and 
a  smaller  amount  of  sickness,  in  the  same 
number  of  families." 

These  statements  are  undoubtedly 
true  of  the  skilful  physician,  and  they 
are  also  the  test  of  his  uprightness; 
for  the  man  of  honourable  principles  is 


often  nut  in  contemptible  eoanpsriaoai 
with  the  man  of  drugs  and  "medical 
manoeuvring,"  aad  will  probably  have 
to  Submit  to  present  disadvantage  in 
the  comparison  by  those  incapable  of 
seeing  through  the  frauds  of  the  latter. 

6.  Theory  and  observation ;  their  use 
and  abuse. 

r.  Popular  estimates  of  physicians; 
"There  is  no  class  of  men  (observes  die 
anther)  whose  talents  and  attainments 
are  so  erroneously  estimated  by  the 
public  as  those  of  physicians."  Of  the 
truth  of  this  statement  daily  experience 
must  convince  any  one;  aad  the  most 
sanguine  beginner  in  practice,  albeit 
the  most  competent  of  all  men,  may  live 
to  find  that  he  has  never  been  duly  ap- 
preciated by  a  "  discerning  public. 

8.  Intercourse  of  physicians.  We 
could  desire  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  profession  would  carefully  study 
and  act  upon  the  contents  of  this  chap- 
ter. Mere  harmony  end  less  jealousy 
would  ensue.  The  editor  subjoins  the 
American  code  of  medical  ethics,  which, 
however,  we  may  notice,  is  compiled  in 
the  main  from  "PerciveTs  Medical 
Ethics."  9.  Interference  with  physi- 
cians. The  public  may  read  this  chap- 
ter with  advantage.  10.  Mental  influ- 
ence of  mind  and  body  in  disease. 
11.  Influence  of  hope  in  the  treatment 
of  disease,  la.  Tnkh  ia.our  interaoeme 
with  the  siek  18.  Moral  influence  ef 
physicians 

These  four  chapters  involve  the  die- 
evasion  of  snfcjcets  closely  allied,  and  of 
the  very  first  importance  to  every  con- 
scientious practitioner. 

The  last  chapter  (14)  treats  of  the 
trials  and  pleasures  of  a  medical  life. 
We  receive  it  as  a  wise  dispensation 
that  the  pleasures  come  first,  and  that 
the  pains  follow.  No  pleasure  in  a 
medical  after-life  can  be  put  in  competi- 
tion with  the  delight  which  attends  the 
incessant  acquisition  of  fresh  knowledge 
experienced  during  the  diligent  employ- 
ment of  the  period  of  preliminary  ana 
hospital  studies.  Many  would  other- 
wise be  deterred  from  encountering 
only  ton,  anxiety,  and  too  often  ingrati- 
tude, from  u  those  upon  whom  they  base 
conferred  the  highest  favours."  That 
"  there  is  not  as  much  gratitude  in  the 
world  as'  is  commonly  supposed,1'  and 
that  "there is  often  much  show  of  grati- 
tude, but  it  is  seldom,  though  sometimes, 
more  than  mere  show,"  are  truths  which 
experience  soon  teaches.    A  higher 
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motive  than  that  of  the  mere  hope  of 
reward  is  required  for  the  performance 
of  our  duties,  or  they  mast  be  irksome 
indeed.  After  ,  all.  peihapa,  it  may  be 
as  well  thai  we  should,  whan,  pawling 
■aadax  tike  ingratitude  of  patients,  put 
the  inquiry  tt>,  ourselves  whether  we 
are  aa  grateful  as  we  should  be  to- the 
Giver  of  ail  Good,  and  whether  we  hare 
realty  made  the  bast  OSS:  of  the  "  talents" 
wbiefc  He  has  entrusted  to.owr  charge. 

Dr.  Hooker's  treatise  i»  wy  compre- 
hensive, as  will  have  been  perceived 
from  the  preoediag  summary  of  ita  con- 
tents. Dr.  Bentley,  in  editing  it,  has 
judiciously  exercised  the  power  of 
abridgment  and  condensation.  To  all 
interested  in  the  discussion  of  the 
ethical  relations  of  the  profession,  (and 
who  among  us  is  not  interested  therein?) 
we  doubt  not  that  it  will  prove  accept 
able. 

On  the  Dmsdopmmt  of  the  Betas*  and 
Optic  rVervr,  and  of  the  Hmktmmt 
Labyrinth  and  /astterw  Nerve.  By 

Henry  Ghat,  M.R.C.8.  Prom  the 
Philosophical  Transactions.  4to.  pp. 
13,  and  Plates.    London:  Taylor. 

1850. 

This  memoir  demonstrates  the  mode  of 
evolution  of  the  essential  parts  of  the 
visual  and  auditory  apparatus.  The 
author  states,  that  so  far  as  he  ia  ac- 
quainted, many  of  his  observations  hare 
not  been  made  before;  at  the  same  time 
that  they  coonrm  the  account  given  of 
the  structure  of  these  parts  in  bia  Prise 
Essay  on  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
of  the  Nerves  of  the  Hansen  Eye,  con- 
tained in  the  library  of  die  College  of 
Surgeons,  but  unpublished. 

Mr.  Gray  traces  the  development  of 
these  organs  from  their  first  appearance 
in  the  anterior  cephalic  ceil,  at  the 
thirty-third  hour  of  incubation,  up  to  its 
condition  on  the  seventh  day.  Hence 
he  concludes  that  the  retina  is  originally 
a  protrusion  from  the  anterior  cephalic 
cell,  being  hollow,  and  ennmaunicatinc 
with  its  cavity,  becoming  separated 
from  its  parent  cell  in  proportion  as 
the  brain  is  developed,  until  it  comes 
into  relation  with  ether  parte  of  the 
visual  apparatus,  as  described  in  this 
memoir. 

In  like  manner  the  author  taaeos  the 
membranous  labyrinth  and  awmtery 
nerve  to  be  a  protruded  portion  of  brain 
modified  to  adapt  it  for  its  particular 
connections  and  functions;— thus, 


"The  membranous  labyrinth,  like  the  re- 
tffta,  is  a  protruded  portion  of  the  brain, 
befog  hoHow,  awJii  i— lUiieasi^  arifcfa.  the 
ventriouhn' cavity  frem  which  it  arises.  Am 
the  progsmahre  development  of  the  brain 
proerode,  the.  auditory  secv  becomes  mors 
elongated  and  of  a .  pyrifonn  shape,  the 
dilated  pprtiea.  being  analogous  to  the  ves- 
tibule, the  contracted  tubular  portion  to 
the  auditory  nerve ;  this  subsequently  be- 
comes solid,  and  the  cavity  in  the  veetabole 
does  not  count  militate  with  the  restricts 
from  the  watt  of  which  it  is  an  asset"  (p. 

The  several  steps  of  the  development 
of  these  organs  are  illustrated  by  steal 
engravings.  The  entire  paper  reflects 
credit  upon  the  author's  industry  and 
accuracy  as  an  observer. 


casn  cor  raoTOEBXt* 
TttS  pattest  was  a  SM*rcea,*eeftaM*  lad*} 
ttarty-eieht  yearn '  of  age,  tatt  and  thin,  of 
an  active  temper,  and  peesansng  a  strong 
ututavseuHfeng.  Shs  had  suffered  frequently 
from  hysterical  pain*,  fiatuleney,  ko.  and 
tape-wornfc  The  patient  first  complained 
of  weakness  of  the  eyes  in  reading,  he.  with 
tmuem  volitantet  and  intolerance  of  light. 
She  became  very  anxious  on  this  account, 
fearing  amaurosis.  The  eye  showed  no- 
thing unusual  but  that  the  iris  was  rather 
leas  contractile  than  natural.  Soon  after- 
wards, photopsy  followed  ;  sparks  and 
flashes  of  light  constantly  followed.  Neither 
day-light  nor  candle-light  could  be  borne, 
and  lastly  any  degree  of  fight  caused  suah 
intense  pain,  that  the  room  waa  kept  en* 
tlrely  darkened,  everything  of  a  tight  colour 
was  removed,  the  plates,  spoons,  Ac  were 
changed  for  artistes  made  of  dark  brown 
wood.  Every  object  seemed  to  glow  with 
a  bright  hght,  a  continual  fire  appeared  to 
her  on  all  sides,  suns  seemed  to  glare  above 
and  below,  from  which  she  could  not  with- 
draw her  regard,  the  whole  street  appeared 
in  full  glow,  though  three  or  four  folds  of 
curtain  hung  before  the  windows.  Sleep 
jras  entirely  absent ;  the  night  was  passed 
in  anguish,  the  day  in  delirium,  so  that  it 
was  clear,  that  not  only  the  retina,  but 
that  the  brain  also,  was  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease, which  produced  the  optical  delu- 
sions. The  pulse  was  generally  quick, 
the  tongue  was  clean,  the  digestive  functions 
unimpaired.  This  condition  tasted  for  eight 
weeks  with  some  httle  amendment.  'The 
symptoms  then  gradually  subsided.  With 
the  aid  of  blue  spectacles  light  became  to- 
lerable. Sedatives,  antispawnodics,  counter- 
iratatipn,  were  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
thb  (me.—CanePt  Woehtntehrift,  x 
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ACADEMY  OP' JffiMCDdB;  TABlBT 


Influence  qf  Erfftit  6f  jlyei»i1&tal  tjfc' 
If.  I)  antau  (in  tie  name  of  a  conuniasioa 
composed  of  &£KL  Ornls^'  Adelon,  .Yille-. 
neuve,  Merat,  and  Panyau)  read  a  report 
in  answer  to  a  letter  from  tjje  Prefect  of 
the  Seine,  which,  therein  sought  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Academy  on,  the  fpBowing  ques- 
tion :— rfWhsi  may  be  the  influence-  of 
ergot  of  rye.  on  the  Uvea,' of , infanta,, and.  on 
the  maternal  health  ?". .  Tins  officer  having 
observed  an  almost  regular  annual  increase 
in  the  number  of  stifl-born  ch^dren,  and 
having  been  t  informed .  on  medical  autho- 
rity that  in  a,  large  number  of  these  caeea 
ergot  of  rye  had  been  administered  during 
labour,  he  was  struck  with  the  coincidence. 
Having  also  learnt  that  the  same  drug  ia 
extensively  employed  to  produce  abortion, 
he  had  thought  it  advisable  to  consult 
the  Academy  before  having  recourse  to 
any  stringent  measures  with  a  view  to- 
putting  a  stop  to  these  evils. 

It  was  also  submitted  whether  it  is  not 
desirable  that  the  use  of  ergot,  should  be- 
forbidden  to  midwives,  and  that,  by  weans 
of  the  medical  press,  greater  .prudence  in, 
its  employment  should  be  urged  upon 
practitioners. 
.  The  reporters  observed  that  ergot  should 
be  used  only,  where  to  facilitate  labour, 
the  pelvis  being  large,  the  soft  parts  well 
formed,  an  inflammatory  state  absent,  the 
dimensions  and  position  of  the  foetus  nor- 
mal, the  os  uteri  dilated  and  soft,  the 
perineum  not  offering  rigidity, — the  labour 
is  prolonged  from  no  other  cause  than  the 
insufficiency  of  the  uterine  contractions. 
The  reporters  point  out  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  the  violation  of  these  condi- 
tions, and  state  instances  of  the  rash  em- 
ployment of  ergot  where  one  or  moreof  them, 
nave  been  wanting  or  reversed.  No  careful 
or  skilful  practitioner,  observe  the  reporters, 
will  administer  this  drug  untd  having  satis- 
fied themselves  that  all  circumstances  are 
favourable,  and  that  other  and  simpler 
measures  have  failed,  nor  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  contractions  induced  by  ergot 
are  of  a  tetanic  diameter,  and  capable  of 
suspending  the  utero- placental  circulation, 
thereby  inducing  a  state  of  asphyxia  more 
or  less  complete.  The  state  of  the  fatal 
circulation  after  the  administration  of  ergot 
affords  an  indication  whether  the  labour 
should  be  permitted  to  be  concluded  by  the 
Uterine  contractions  or  be  terminated  by 


the  fow*P». .  If  the  fata?  pulsations  beoom* 
either  unuaealjy  frequent  or  slow,  and  at 
the.  same  time  irregular  and  feeble,  the 
reporters  state  that  the  moment  is  arrived 
for  etf  ra©twn,aod  that  to  leave  the  ease  Mr 
the  expulsive  powers  of  the  uterus  would, 
be.atteaded  with  fatal  results. 

With  due  precaution,  under  the  vigilant 
aontrol  of  *  practised  ear,  the-dose  of  ergot 
being  moderate  (i.e.  2  or  .3. .grawanes* 
=~W#i\m4  SfvA^gwea  *t  intervals  of 
twenty  miautest or  hatf  *»  how,  there* 
porters  pronounce  that  ergot  .may  he  givenj 
with  safety  to  the  fetus.  The  period  of 
safety,  however,  j*  not  of  kjng  duration ;  at 
moat  two  hours ;  frequently;  one  hour'* 
duration  of  the  labour  under  the  fuU  inn 
fluence  of  the  drug  is  sufficient  to  produoa 
evil  effects  t  the  practitioner  should  there- 
fore be  capable  and  fully  pcepered  to  ex-, 
tract  without  loss  of  time. 

To  the  appreciation -of  all  these  circian- 
staneea,  and  the,  adoption  of  the  appro- 
priate, and  judicious  measures,  mid  wive* 
are  incompetent!  by  rashness  and  igno- 
rance they  therefore  c^oauseretiU-birthAf 
qt,  where  sensible  of ,  the  condition,  of  thai 
patient  they,  send,  fqr  .nmdjRal  aaais tenet* 
much  valuable  time  for  action  is  lost.  •  i  ■• 
•With,  reference  to  tbeaaooad  qqssUan— 
via.  the,  influence  of  ergot  on  the  maternal, 
health— tiie  report  states  that  with  a  few. 
exceptional  cases  no  decidedly  poisonous, 
influences  have  been  shown'  to  be  exerted 
by  its  obstetric '  adnffiifttraffon.  At  the 
same  time  the  report  notices  the  accidents 
that  have  ensued  to  «h<f  molbfcr  Sfc*n>its 
improper  or  ill-timed  exhibition,  e.  g.  rup- 
ture of  the  uterus,  and  laceration  of  the 
▼agin*  and  peridftim,  the  last  beftgtouw* 
frequently  met  witkooowj  than  fa  wanly: 

The  reporters  state,  that  entire  liberty?  of 
action  must  be  left  to  nudwives  for  ther 
administration  of  ergot  in  oases  of  posti 
paxtum  haemorrhage.  They  speak  in  the, 
strongest  terms  of  praise  of  the  advantage* 
of  full  doses  promptly  given  when  hsemor-. 
rhage  occurs  after  delivery,  or  even  when- 
administered  a  short  time  before  birth,  in 
cases  where  flooding  may  be  anticipated. 
To  give  permission,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
mid  wives,  and  to  refuse  it  on  the  other,  is 
obviously  attended,  as  the  reporters  ob- 
serve, with  great  difficulty,  and  must  ba- 
the source  of  uncertainty.  The  only  course 
which  remains  is  to  inculcate  thoroughly 
the  principles  which  should  guide  then- 
conduct  in  its  use,  and  control  their  preo* 
tic*. 

The  reporters  add,  with  regard  to  the 
production  of  abortion  by  ergot,  that  there- 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  capable  of 
influencing  uterine  contractions  before  the 
full  period,  unless  they  have  been  pre- 
viously excited  by  some  other  meansjQ 


EMPLOYMENT  OP  MERCCRIAL8  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  TYPHUS. 


The  reporters  express  regret  that  there 
exist  no  means  of  preventing  the<  employ^ 
meat  of  those  means  of  exeitmg  uterftie 
contractions,  and"  the  iWbseqtie'nt  adrcini- 
stration  of  ergot, '  for  criminal  purposes. 
Tft>r  the  determination  of  Hie  'direct  effects 
of  the  drug,  thus  toed,  -oil  Hie  maternal 
health,  facta  (the  reporter*  remark)  are 
wanting. 

'  The  Report  closes  with  the-  following 
sooorosions  t— 1 

1.  Ergot  of  rye,  administered  impru- 
dently', causes  death  to  the  fata*  and  in- 
jury to  the  mother. 

2.  That  in  the  present  state  of  the  law 
it  is  not  possible  to  interdict  the  use  of 
ergot  by  midwfres,  and  that  its  interdhv 
tkm  would  in  some  eaeea  be  attended  with 
serions  disadvantages. 

8.  That  it  is  desirable  to  increase  the 
education  of  mid  wires,  and  strictly  to  de- 
fine their  duties. 

4.  That  the  Academy-,  not  having  any 
oontrol  over  the  medical  press,  cannot 
compel  the  pobbeatkm  of  the  precautions 
suggested  by  the  minister;  but  confines 
itself  to  the  publication,  in  the  medical 
journals,  of  those  pert*  of  the  Report 
which  seem  eafculatett  to  answer  the  same 
purpose. 

The  Report  was  adopted  after  a  abort 
discussion.  It  was  supported  by  MM. 
Moreau,  Yefoeau,  Grbert,  and  Rochoux ; 
end  opposed  oy  M.  Oerdy. 


ACADEMY  OP  SCIENCES,  PARIS. 


On  Me  Mtnploymomt  of  Mtremrkxta  1m  tie 
Trtctment  of  JSfpkm  Jftssr.    By  M. 

Iw  1847  M.  Serres  presented  to  the  Insti- 
tute a  series  of  communications  tending  to 
throw  light  on  the  nature  and  treatment  of 
typhus  fever.  M.  Serres  was  desirous  of 
more  particularly  calling  the  attention  of 
the  medical  world  to  two  points  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  disease,  at  the  same  time  point- 
ing out  a  new  mode  of  healing  intended  to 
prevent  the  formidable  accidents,  to  mode- 
rate the  most  dangerous  symptoms,  and, 
lastly,  to  convert  the  severest  form  of 
typhus  inio  a  disease  of  a  much  milder 
Character.  Having  been  appointed  by  the 
hospital  administration  to  replace  M.  Metres 
provisionally  at  the  Hopital  de  la  Pitie",  I 
thought  I  could  not  do  better  than  con- 
tinue the  mode  of  treatment  he  had  adopted 
with  regard  to  typhus  fcver,  arid  submit  it 
to  a  new  course  or  experiment*.  It  is  the 
result  of  this  treatment  that  I  now  submit 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Academy.  »" 
•  It  will  be  as  well  here  to  reeal  id  what 


the  mode  of  treatment  adopted  by  "M. 
Serres  consisted,  and  the  results  which  he 
obtainedt-i  ifts'tieaimert'bymiesslsfof  mer- 
curials consisted  in  the  employment  of  the 
black  sulphuret  of  mercury  (nthiops  mine- 
ral)- m  ternary,  fin  i  doses  which  vwrfe}  fr*m 
gr.  0  60  to  2  grammes  and  in  the  exter- 
nal application  of  merrjurial  ointment  (Nea- 
politan ointment),  by  means  of  friction  on 
the.  Sjbdpman,  in.  doses  varying  from  16  tp 
80  grammes  daily :  this  treatment  was  con- 
tinued eJght,'ten,  twelve  days,  or  even  for  a 
longer  period,  until  the 'cessation  of  the 
characteristic  symptom*  "of  the  disease. 
The  results  of  this  treatment  were  thus, 
announced  by  M.  Serres  to  the  Institute : 
— The  employment  of  black  sulphuret  of 
mercury 'in  the  doses  above  mentioned 
might  he"  continued  for  eight,  ten,  or  twelve 
days,  without  salivation  being  produced; 
and  at  the  end  of  this  time,  whenever  sali- 
vation was  produced,  it  never  manifested 
itself  with  such  intensity  as  to  cause  any 
bad  results  to  be  apprehended. 
'  The  result  of  the  mercurial  frictions  on 
the  abdomen  was  the  immediate  disap- 
pearing of  the  red  spots,  and  the  rapid  sub- 
siding of  the  swelling.  Under  the  com- 
bined influence  of  these  two  means  the 
diarrhoea  was  modified ;  the  'frequency  of 
the  pulse"  considerably  diminished  ;  the 
fever  subsided ;  the  headache  and  the  deli- 
rium were  mueh  relieved.  The  duration  of 
Hie  disease  was  not  much  shortened;  it 
usually  existed  about  the  ordinary  period, 
for  three  or  four  weeks ;  but  it  passed  off 
without  any  serious  consequences,  and  es- 
pecially without  the  adynamic  form  of 
typhus  becoming  very  severe.  Such  is  an 
abridged  description  of  the  conclusion* 
arrived  at  by  M.  Serres.  Before  giving 
any  account  of  the  results  which  I  have 
obtained  in  fifteen  cases  of  typhus  fever,  all 
very  serious  cases,  and  submitted  to  Hie 
above  treatment,  I  should  state  that  I  have 
rigorously  followed  the  formula  adopted  by 
M.  Serres,  and  that  the  therapeutic  results 
obtained,  which  have  even  been  more  suc- 
cessful than  those  of  M.  Serres,  Cannot  be 
attributed  to  any  other  source. 

The  black  sulphuret  of  mercury  was 
given  to  the  patients  on  their  entrance  into 
the  hospital  The  dose  was  at  first  one 
gramme  daily,  in  powders  or  in  pills,  made 
up  with  mucilage.  This  dose  was  given 
five  or  six  times.  If  no  improvement  took 
place  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  days,  the 
dose  was  increased  up  to  1}  gramme,  or 
even  to  2  grammes ;  but  this  quantity  waa 
never  exceeded.  The  employment  of  the 
sulphuret  was  suspended  as  soon  as  the 
patient  showed  signs-of  convalescence  s  in 
no 'case  were  the  symptomp  of  salivation  so 

"  *  One  gramme  Is  equal  to  about  fifteen  grains 
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of  the  teestmcat,  .   .  , 

.Theaactioaaea  the  abdoaion  aritb,  ,saer-; 
curial  ointment  bore  relation  U>  ihe-  qoan-, 
ijty  of  oidabaret  intoaaatb/  exhibited  i  with 
1  {puaae  of  sulphuret  16  p—m  of 
ointment  wive  Tawjeoriboa1  to  V.apahed  *ti 
two  friction*,  with  the  application  of  pool- , 
turn,  to  facilitate  the  absorption:  with 
H  gramme  of  Use*  atdpbara*  24  grammas 
of  ointment}  and.with  2  grammas  of  s*nl-, 
phuret  SO  grammes  of  ointment  were  ap- 
plied, each  at  three,  friction*.  Eserjether. 
day  the  abdomen  wm  well  cleaned  with 
soap,  to  facilitate  the  assorption  of  the 

The  additional  mesne  employed  were,  i, 
ice,  Seiteet  water,  lemonade;  2,  simple  or 
slightly  laxative  enemas  when,  any  con- 
stipation existed;  3,  an  the  intermittent 
form  of  the  disease,  of  which,  there  were 
four  caaas,  I  gave,  in  addition  to  the  aulr , 
phuret,  0*25  to  0  30  grammes  of  musk 
daily.  This  was  discontinued  when  the 
delirium  and  agitation  diminished.  3T ifteen 
patients,  labouring  under  serere  attacks  of 
typhus  fever,  were  submitted  to  the  above 
treatment  j  of  these  ten  were  man,  and  five 
wens  women:  the  ten  men  were  of  the 
respective  ages  of  16,  18,  20,  22,  and  86 
years  i  the  women  15, 18,  20,  21,  respec- 
tively. 

The  ten  men  were  attacked  with  typhus 
fever  presenting  the  following  forms : — four, 
the  ordinary  abdominal  form,  with  stupor, 
headache,  so. ;  five,  the  most  severe  ady- 
namic form  j  one,  the  intermittent  form, 
with  delirium  and  violent  agitation  The 
jive  woman  jsjestafcad  two  cases  of  the 
intermittent  form ;  one  of  the  intermittent 
adynamic  form:  and  one  the  adynamic 
form  alone  4  and  one  the  ordinary  abdomi- 
nal form.  These  fifteen  patients  had  all 
been  a  certain  time  m  •  more  or  less  severe 
state  of  suffering  psevious  to  admission 
into  the  hospital  In  each  ease  the  treat- 
ment was  opnunenosd  on  the  day  after  their 
admission.  The  following  is  an  account  of 
the  effects  produced  on  the  principal  symp- 
toms, and  on  the  emembU  of  the  disease  :— 

Fmxr.— Under  the  infinenoe  of  the  first 
doses  of  the  black  sulphuret,  and  the  first 
frictions,  the  akin  became  less  hot  and  dry, 
and  in  some  eases  was  slightly  irnriitt  from 
perspiration.  At  the  same  tune,  the  pulse 
diminished  in  strength  and  frequency :  this 
effect  also  was  produced  in  the  only  case 
which  terminated  fatally  in  oonseqnenoo  of 
intestinal  perforation. 

The  Joeyue,  at  first  dry  and  rough,  and 
the  gums  and  lips  of  a  sooty  colour,  did 
not  lose  their  characteristics  until  saliva- 
tion supervened.  Salivation  occurred  in 
twelve  oases  (  nine  were  produced  in  .two 
cases  which  were  equally  as- well  cored  j  in 


each,  of  these  tsrp  cases  the  tongue  re-  . 
teained^Hite  dry  until  the  fever  ceased. . 
tn  the  case,  of  .intestinal  perforation  toe  ■ 
..wajiained  dry thmaghonf.  lathe 
cases  in  wbiefa  ealurafcoa  was  p*e- 
duoed  it  took  place  in  two  eases  em  the 
authu4ey«f  tresjaetnt  a  in,  these  caaas  on 
the  seventh  i  in-  four-  cases  en  Che  eighth* 
in,  one <aes  <on  the,  twelfth i  nad  in. the 
other  case  on  the  .thirteenth  day.   hacept  > 
in-one  aaae  where  ihe  ealivetioa  and  swell- 
ing of  the  gums  took  twelve  days  to -re*  > 
move,  end  wee  very,  oonsidereblB.  it  was  in 
all  the  ethers  alight*  and  of  but  little  im- 
portance. Ia  every  other,  ease  it  did  not 
eoiatinue  more  than  four  or  five  day*  and 
required  no  particiuar  teeatanswa. 

As  for  the  salivation,  the  following  pro- 
positiona  maybe  eenatdorod  so  established  r  ■ 
— -X,  In  the  case  of  ordinary •typhus  fever 
of  moderate  seventy,  salivation  shows  itself 
mere  rapidly  i  it  is  .stop agar,  and  eeaaauee 
longer  oaring  convalescence.  In  general, 
it  ennonneaa  the  approaching  arrival  of 
oonrahwoanee.  2.  In  the  aiosteevere  eases, 
aalivatioa  takes  longer  tame  to  produce:  it 
is  generally  leas  intense,  and  continues  no- 
longer  than  the  first  day*  of,  oonrnsesaonca  t 
it  precedes  ,  by  a  few  days  the  cessation  of 
the  fere*  end  eonotitntfs  a  mm  of  ap- 
proaching rewtonation  to  health.  Some- 
tunas,  however,  it  does. not  appear  until 
the  entire  cessation  of  the  febrile  symptoms,. 
8.  In  the  extremely  severe  oases  salivation 
is  with  great  difficulty  wosduuud ;  and  ae 
long  as  it  does  not  arrive,  more  or  less  dan- 
gerous eouswfusooes  eery  .he  feared,  da 
such  a  case  we  must  not  be  discouraged, 
but  continue  for  a  longer  period  increased 
doses  of  the  auipburet  and  the  moswuriol 
frictions.  4-  In  some  oases  of  moderate 
severity  salivation  does,  not  eeaur  at  alL 
In  each  of  the  fifteen  cases  the  treatment 
waa  always  continued,  not  only  up  to  the 
appearance  of  the  salivation,  but  up  to  the 
tune  of  the  cessation  of  fever,  and  the 
amelioration  of  all  the  symptoms. 

The  sjselMne  qf  ike  okdomem,  except  ia 
the  case  of  intostiaal  perforation,  has  con- 
stantly diminished  with  great  rapidity,  and 
that  from  the  commencement  of  the  treat- 
ment: it  is  to  the  combined  influence  of 
the  employment  of  sulphuret  and  mercurial 
ointment  frictions  that  the  result  must  be 
attributed. 

Ae  to  the  Hook,  out  of  the  fifteen  pa- 
tient* there  was  constipation  in  two  cases, 
which  enemas  alone  were  able  to  remove: 
the  sulphunet  was  withoutefiectin  removing 
it.  In  two  other  cases  the  sulphuret  pro- 
duced diarrheas,  which  did  not  previously 
exist,  and  which,  since  its  employment 
induced  one  or  two  liquid  stools  daily. 
In  three  oases  the  characteristic  diarrhoea 
which  occurred  on  their  admission  esnsinh/ 


:  «*  % 'ft**  O0**l  *f 

aHmt  iw  ^kta.  Iw  tight 'earn*  flw> 
TMinh  ■■  mMmrim  m  i*  i  iiiaihihi  a  i 1 

itrtaokits  WW,  wrtd^HarfB*Aedui*r»t 


ir/»ptoms  of  the  dimam  abate*. 

in  ww  ama^ia»oaifiaWlkJ 
mad* on  the  a*o>>aie«,  <be>red<spc4**Tia^ 
paartng  in  the  space  of  MtoietiWlWi  no 
uttus  appuawJd  bat"  th»m  which  oeeirptsd 
the  ham  of  tho  thoftt,  «  t*b^  breast,  or 
elsewhere. 

}juHm1mB*6m  nopattfcmhwefbot  was 
mmIi  fa  eitherof HI*  <M»r  fa  «set, 
it-did  not  eonetitate  mr^ending' feature. 

In  abate  ONI  where  -violent  defetam 
emsted  (fag jmpatanrta)  toaWteHKUt- 
grammes  of  musk  m  -eorabuied  with  the 
baa*  suiphBre*,  ami  this  dOM  ceuthmed 
until  the  l  ift km  <rf  t»  symptoms.  In 
them  fcwi'i— iwHwmtH»«<jftwut  «m  rapid, 
and  aVe  days  w  the-  kmgmt  period  fa 
wfaiah  it  wm  found  rawmaary  to  exhibit 
the  mask  fa  owmfemation  wMl  the  sulpha- 
rat.  In  on*  cam  it  was  remul  sdvissble  to 
om  ooM  water  epphmtieue  to  the  head ;  *b» 
dohrium  wm  very  violent,  and  a  strait 


jfs  eanmt  q^  jtfanat*  fn  Ma  cesn^eeawte 
did  not  disappear  tnaS  an  fani  uvenisut 
had  manifested  itself  fa  the  other  svrap- 
totna  t  t)i»  sulpharet  produce*  no  imme- 
diate effect. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  era**,  An., 
and  there  wee*  tto  appiehefaaous  of  any 
seriooe  consequences  to  the  chest.  The 
patient  ninm  perhaps  be  emepted  who  <au 
a  victim  to  intestinal  uuifluistaon  on  the 
twentieth  day  of  the  dhwaea,  and  who  at 
fa*  adnnanon  presented  the  efaarBemristies 
of  very  interne  bfonehial  engorgement. 

On  tans  symptom  the  meronrhla  acted 
only  by  the  influence  whieh  they  exercised 
on  <he  ■aanaiir  of  the  dnaaaa.  In  no  one 
cam  were  them  any  serious  hemorrhages. 

The  dareflsa  of  tnuHmmt  wm  in  fonr 
earns  afm  day*,  fa  three  cams  eight  days, 
fa  one  cam  nine  days,  fa  tame  eaam  ten 
day*,  and  one  eaeh  11,  IB,  16,  16,  and  17 
days  raspeetirely ;  the  mean  time  wm  10 
days.  The  minimum  quautrlj  of  Mack 
sufphuret  employed  for  the  whole  treat- 
ment was  7  gfsumucs,  and  the  maahnnni 
9ft  grammes ;  the  inhuman  quantity  of 
mammal  omtnamt  employed  was  113 


grammes,  and  the  maxraum  860  gramnMa ; 
the  mean  quantity  was  18*80  of  mfohuret, 
and  900  granunm  of  maranrial  ointment. 

Tht  <*tel  awwffoa  */  tke  aaaana  varied 
from  18  t»  88  days ;  the  mean  duration  of 
the  disease  that  is  to  say,  of  the  fever— 
wm  16  days. 

JDarettou  •/  CVmaliwaai!!.— In  all  the 
oasss  thai  wm  vary  shnale,  proeeedaog  nn* 
faterruxawdh/,  and  without  any  rahtaaa. 


la'tteyoamof  ono  *Wewjan'  at  t  euiod r  with  a 
most  intense  adynamic  fcrer,  them  was 
•lottghiHg •  ef  ttiojatflNmij  yjtach  reoofared  a 
month  to  ■  ■eicatrwe.  'Ottdtittng 1  fhn  ease, 
and  luolaaiug  from  the  thne  of  the  cessa- 
tion of  MaVwim,  the  patients  'remained  in 
the*  hespftal  from  eight  to  twenty -three 

4m  am  gmaami  a/  Oawfa  a*  am  Bleed. 
1£."tjttwlt  read  a  communication  from 
MM.  Fatah*  Guiltet  and  Fehx  Lebhmc,  on 
the  presence  of  casein  in  a  soluble  stato  fa 
the  Mood'  during  lactation. 

W\f .  Duma*  and  Oahourehad  pres  iouaW* 1 
pointed  out  the]  of  assnht  fa  a  tram 

patSent,  and  had  given  an  snalysis.  M. 
DttbM  eodeayoured,  but  unsnceessfhOy,  to 
detect  the  presence  of  ossein  in  the  Mood 
of  sheep  during  the  time  of  suoKHng ;  but 
up  to  the  present  time  bo  person  had  sue 
omded  fa  isolating  thn  product  of  the 
organism  from  the  others  winch  circulate 
with  the  blood  in  females  during  lactation. 
MM.  Qufllot  and  Lebhmc  ham  proved  that 
the  serum  of  the  Mood  of  two  nurses  on 
which  they  experimented,  after  having  been  , 
deprived  of  albumen  by  heat  and  by  rUtra* 
tion,  furnished  an  abundant  white  pro* 
cipftatc  when  boiled  with  acetic  acid.  The 
quantity  of  casein  appeared  to  bear  a  rela- 
tion to  the  proportion  of  albumen  con- 
tained fa  the  serum.  In  the  blood  of 
new-born  children  they  could  not  detect 
the  presence  of  casein. 


$9o«»ftal  Jtni  Infirm* rn  Htfortg. 


KING'S  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL. 

Bttaiaion  of  tht  Knvjomt. 
This  ram  and  formidable  operation  has 
lately  been  performed  at  King's  College 
Hospital  by  Mr.  Femuason.  We  shall  give 
a  detailed  account  or  the  earn,  winch  has 
unfortunately  terminated  firtaUy. 

The  patient,  who  wm  a  young  man  aged 
21,  had  been  fa  very  good  health  until 
about  three  years  ago,  when  he  had  a  mU 
upon  his  left  knee.  In  consequence  of  this 
the  part  beoame  swoHen  and  inflamed,  and 
he  wm  compelled  to  he  up,  and  undergo 
a  course  of  treatment  for  some  months,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  period  he  wm  mueh 
raftered  %  but  shortly  eftsrwscds  the  bad 
symptoms  recurred,  and  he  wm  obliged  to 
submit  to  treatment  again^  About  nine 
months  ago  he  became  crippled,  and  has 
been  laid  up  since.    As  the  disease  of  the 


gle 


Cation  wonM  be  ueoetwr^'  ah^for'ttOP 
purpose  he  sen  t  Km  to  tW  lidspiU^  to  W 
placed  under  Mr.  IVjrguasdnVearc. 1 '  '■" 

On  examination  tile  knee  was  ft*ta«a  to- 
be  in  the  following  condition  :^It-we*J  en« 
breed  to  some  extent,  beini  oWtat'two 
inches  more  in  (Srcttukfliiwuce' tnsn  the  other.' 
The  limb  was  kept  in  nearly  a  gtrafrh* 
position,  and  the  patient  eerfloY.  not1  after 
this.  Wheh  the  articulating'  surflfcies  of 
the  joint  were  pressed  together,  consid^Mri 
pain  was  experienced ;  but  if  the  part  Wert 
kept  perfectly  quiet  the  patient1  imftfced 
comparatively  little  pain.  The;  skin  was 
entire,  and  there  were  no  ulcerations  or 
sinuses ;  bat  the  existence  of  several  ftiea-' 
trices  evidently  showed1  that  the  intern- 
ment bad  been  considerably  involved  a*  one 
period :  the  leg  below  Va*  Hot  waste*  to 
any  extent.  The  general  health  of  the 
patient  was  neither  weak  nor 'robust;  it 
was  not'  so  much  influenced  by  the  'local 
disease  as  Is  frequently  seen  in  such  eases.- 

After  having  carefully  examined  this  case, 
Mr,  Ferguseon  gave  it  as  his  opinion  'that 
there  was  some  serious  disease  at  the  knee* 
joint ;  but  yet  he  did  not  consider  that  it 
woe  sufficiently  bad,  considering  the  pa- 
tient's general  health,  to  warrant  the  remo- 
val of  the  entire  limb.  He,  however, 
thought  that  it  was  a  very  fit  opportunity 
to  endeavour  to  remove  the  diseased  parts, 
at  the  some  time  to  save  the  Umb  more 
or  lees  useful  to  the  patient.  In  fact,  he 
proposed  to  the  patient  that  he  shoaM 
perform  the  operation  of  excision  of  the 
knee-joint,  to  which  a  ready  assent  was 
given. 

On  the  20th  of  July  the  man  woe 
brought  into  the  theatre,  and  placed  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform.  An  incision 
Was  made  on  each  side  of  the  joints' in  a 
straight  direction  from  each  condyle  of  the 
femur  to  below  the  heads  of  the  tibia  and 
fibula.  A  transverse  cut  was  now  mode 
across  the  front  of  the  joint  below  the  pa- 
tella. The  ligament  was  divided,  and  this, 
together  with  the  bone,  was  then  turned 
upwards;  by  this  means  the  joint  was 
fully  exposed.  The  ligaments  connecting 
the  articulation  were  then  divided,  and  the 
Soft  parts  were  cleared  well  away  from  I 
around  the  lower  extremity  of  the  femur. 
A  common  saw  was  then  carried  across  this 
bone  just  at  the  upper  port  of  the  condyles, 
and  the  section  was  rapidly  made.  The 
knife  was  then  most  cautiously  used,  and 
the  soft  parts  were  separated  from  tile 
bone  behind,  and  the  latter  Was  removed. 
After  this  was  effected  the  soft  tissues  were 
Well  cleared  away  from  around  the  upper 
part  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  the  heads 
of  these  bones  were  removed.  Several  ar- 
teries bled  freely,  and  ft  was:  necessary  *o 
use  mony ligatures.  ThewounoN*s  brought: 


together  means  of  snbtasl  aai  is  see)  i 
dwashag  was  apphedt  Thehmbwos  plane* 
m  a  Wsitkae  f«'taie:paipo^  which  waft 
furnished  with;  a  f«ofcboard,ond  with  lot* 
rat  flap*  which  eould  be  dosed  or  cpssses) 

etptoaauee.  ■    ■■>.■:      : .  1  

bh  tookntgetthe  aorftaa* ttf  ohp  .joint, 
theywei^foand  tobeniuch  diseased— de- 
prived of  -their  cartilage.  ^considerable 
qnaeafty  <ef  pus  escaped  when  Mb.  Fer- 
guseoneut  through  the  joint  in  the  opera* 
tfcn.-' 

On  the  day  after  the  operation  the  pe* 
tieft*  appeared  to  be  <toingWelL  There  woo 
a  freedom  from  sinxsety  on  the  part  <tf  hie 
countenance.  He  did  not  complain  of 
pom  mthe  w^md.  These  hod- been  some 
bleeding  fr*m  it,  which  and  been  csaeoked 
by  cold  water.  The  pulse  is  very  sapid--* 
180.   He  is  taking  beef-tea  and  milk. 

SM.— He  bee  had  sosna  attooka.  of  shi- 
vering. Hh  eounteoanes  is  aligh%  sallow-. 
His  pnh*  Still  continues  very  quicks  it  is 
IfiO  m  the  minute.  -  •  He  has  ha  a  no  vomit* 
ing.  Be*  eompsosns  of  some  'pain  in  the 
head:  The  respiratsoas  are-  'eery  quick , 
beihe  hasTW  eowgh,  • 
'  28th.— -Rigors  hove  eeeuned  frosn  tajae 
to  time,  yet  there  Is  no  -very  marked  sysap> 
torn  to  produce  uneoBStteseit  with  the-eaeep 
tion  of  the  cOndMo*  et  the  pulse  t  it  ia 
168  in  the  minute;  The  respiration  is  ska 
very  rapid ;  but  the  tohgufe  is  perfectly 
dean  and  moist.  He  has  no  vmnising,  and 
he  takes  his  nouromment  weiL 

88tti.— He  appears  tobe  somewhat  better 
than  he  has  been.  The  potoefenateo  rapid, 
and  the  wound,  whien  wea  looking  un- 
healthy, and  was  in  a  sloughing  condition, 
looks  better.  CrrsJnrdertrtns  of  a  isaid  e» 
lour  ore  rising  up  on  each  side.  Diarrhoea* 
however,  has  set  in.  To  take  detection  of 
logwood  after  each  liquid  stooL 

29th.— This  patient  rapidly  sank  at  1 
this  day,  after  having  passed  a  very  fitir 
night.  He  bod  another  severe  rigor  yester- 
day. The  diarrhoea  continued  naeaankesk 
and  his  pulse,  which  had  diminished  in 
frequency,  become  very  rapid  again.  Borne 
hemorrhage  took  place  from  the  wound 
the  evening  before  death. 

On  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the 
body  being  made,  the  internal  organs  warn 
first  examined,  but  they  were  found  to  he 
in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition.  The  only 
abnormal  appearance  to  be  found  was 
within  the  large  intestine,  at  the  situation 
Of  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon.  Hens 
there  was  a  weU-marked  patch  of  conges- 
tion, obewt  the  sise  of  the  poha  of  the 
bond:  this  most  probably  was  the  seat  of 
ihedlorrhcEo, 

'  The  femoral,  saphenous,  and  ihoe  rains 
were  next  eorefulry  turned  -up  ond  «xa- 


Hm  frosn*  healthy  oanajtao*  /IvVTawi  the> 
wound  k«lf  wm  maimlad  tha.  owe  *f 

The-  lowert  -part  oof  tfca  ,£emu»  *a*..,der 
aomd  of  far.  taenbtflm;i^ahapMi  m 
inch  and  a  halt  in  extent.  Tha»  portion, 
<tf  the  peribataave  wkdeb.'oavejwdl  tip  bone 
above  .was  a dry  'easily ■  stripped  ao*  and 
doing  this-  a/larg«,  drqp  of  pus  was  .  amu 
subjacent  to  aba  maavewnew^Sdlwrai  u*k* 
ef-the  extremity  of  the  bona  :«H.  then 
removed ;  and  on  a  perpendicular  section 
bang  taade-ahjrcugh  b>>tp\iB  was,  found  to 
b»  chftiaed  both  through  it*  paaeaUakd 
texture,  apd  in>  its  - medullary  ,«wi^y-«* 
welL 

On  looking  into  the  substance  of  tha 
bead  of  the  tibia  the  boMe,  wb#  found  tube 
in  a  eomewhat  similar  ootidiUon,  although 
to  a  lata  extant.  •  i 

■  Here,  thenv  waathdaauae  of  thBpexa^iar 
symptoms  which  smeared  aftet  4jhe  opeaa- 
lion,  and  of  the  fatal  te*»mftiiaQ  which 
sued.  Acute,  ex  suppurative  neurosis,  the 
result  of  the.. .injury  done  -to,  the  bane 
daring  the  oparatiosv  destroyed  the  patfanfc 
That  there  was  some  serious,  miaobjef  going 
aaaaomowharei.waa  evident  soon,  after  .the 
operation.-  One  symptom, atone aaused w 
eaaiaeee.in.thainvid*  of  tboaa*hojwatQhed 
ihe  ca»y  ajthongib  it  was ,»  symptom  by 
etaalf,  and  teas  was  the  exoea*i*e  eayidjty  of 
tmlse,  which  kept  up,  and  even  increased 
an  frequency.  There  was  uo  obvious  expJs- 
nation  for  this  oirettsaeteaoa ;  there. , was  no 
muiiu;  aobrile  exortareant,  no  iafhuruuation 
About  the  wound  apparently,  no  erysipe- 
laa ;  tfca  tongas  was  perfectly  dean,  and 
.the  patient  took  hw  nourishment  wall. 
Thia  ena  «imimaUnoA  therefosa,  indicated 
coming  mischief,  aa  it  almost  certainly 
does.  The  surgeon  may  be  nearly  aura 
that  something  it  going  wrong,  although 
general  appearances  are  favourable,  if  after 
a  seven  operation  the  pulse  beata  with  un- 
usual rapidity,  and  especially  if  the  fre- 
quency continues  or  increases,  there  being 
■no  obvious  reason  for  it. 
'  On  the  third  day  a  new  and  formidable 
symptom,  especially  dreaded  by  the  surgeon, 
snowed  itself— rigors  occurred.  It  waa  now 
feared  that  inflammation  of  the  veins  had 
taken  plane,  or  that  una  waa  being  depo- 
sited in  soma  of  the  important  organ*  of 
the  body.  The  rigors  ceased  for  a  tune, 
and  the  pulse  became  somewhat  leas  fre- 
quent, ana  it  was  hoped  that  tha  patient 
might  rally  j  but  those  uopes  ware  of  short 
duration.  Diarrhoea,  a  frequent  concomi- 
tant of  purulent  depots,  set  in,  and.  rapidly 
'  ended  the  patient's  life  ...  .  . 

Acute  necrosis  of  the  bones,  whiph.  have, 
been  sawn  through  in  an, exejaioa  or  ampu- 
tation is  by  no  means,  of. ' 

'pin  foot, i» ma^^.iopke^ur^j*, 


njrity,  >Wa,  do.,  apt  remember,  \ 
thp  numerous  operations  on  bones  I 
we  have.,ap^  rtQ.have  w#nessed  a  case 
wba^^fa^r^u^b^.  occurred  from  such 
a  nana*. j  It  ja  ,one .  of  those  unfortunate) 
eyspts .  winch. . ,  are  liable,  to  happen',  after; 
violence  baa.  been  done  to  »  bone,  whether 
W  opa*atura .  or  otherwise ;  but  it  is.  unpos- 
sibj*  to.aaj.ahether  its.  occurrence  in  this 
ease. Kea,pwing  to  tbp  .peculiar  nature  of 
tka^owra^iooLput  in  force,,  and  whether  it 
waidd  not  hare,  equally  occurred  if  simple 
amputation  W  ..been  .  performed.  We 
heheve  .tluvt  it  may  have  followed ;  for  no 
sopre  nuftcluef.  was  donp  by  the  saw  in  the, 
exciripn,  than- would bave, been  necessary  in 
an  amputation.  .  It  would  nave  beep  need* 
ful  to  ,W  through,  the  substance 'of  the 
bona ejtber. way;  and,  if  the  section  bad 
be«n  made  through  the  abaft  of  the  bone 
itself,  there  .wou^.htvn  been  more,  likeli- 
hood of  .necrosis  ooourring'j  for  every  sur* 
goon,  is  a^are  that  necrosis  is  more  likely 
to  attack  the, abafta.tban  the  extremities  of 
long  bones i  and  .for  ibis  very  reason  an 
enunent  surgeon  baa  recommended  that 
amputation  of  the,  thigh  should  be  per- 
formed, if  ppasible.  through  the  condyles  of 
the  femur  rather  than  at  the  lower  third  in. 
the  ordinary  place.  ... 
•  We  were  sorry,  but.  not  surprised,  to  see. 
by  referring  to  the  September  number  of 
toe  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal,  that  some 
very  ill-natured  and  undignified  remarks 
have  been  called  forth  by  the  occurrence  of 
this  operation,  and  by  the  unfortunate 
termination  of  the  case.  The  ill-favoured 
and  anonymous  critic  has  the  bad  taste  to 
preface  his  argument  against  this  operation 
as  follows  t — 

"In  the  lancet  of  the  27th  July  a 
atudent  complains  of  havingbeen unable  to 
witness  an  operation  at  fang's  College 
Hospital  on  the  20th  of  that  month,  from 
the  area  of  the  theatre  being  occupied  by 
three  and  twenty  surgeons.  It  now  appears, 
from  the  "  Mirror  of  London  Surgery,'* 
that  the  object  which  had  attracted  this 
great  congregation  of  doctors  waa  to  wit- 
ness  an  excision  of  the  knee-joint.  We 
regret  the  occasion  of  such  an  assemblage, 
in  the  first  place,  on  account  of  the  patient, 
who,  we  believe,  thereby  lost  a  life  which 
might  probably  have  been  saved ;  2dly,  on 
account  of  the  practititioners,  whose  time, 
we  think,  might  have  been  more  profitably 
spent,;  and  3dly,  on  account  of  the  science 
of  surgery,  which  it  seems  to  us  baa  taken 
a, step. in  the  wrong  direction," 
,  ,We  need  make  no  comment  upon  a 
.naasage,  like  this ;  but  we  find  further  on, 
tjwt,  the  wtio,  in  order  to  prove  the  "  in- 
expediency" of  this .  operation,  makes  refe* 
jamca  to  two  instances  in  which  it  was  per- 


6H#  CA6B  OF  BXQIftlObT  OF  TBS  KNEE-JOINT. 
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of -wlimh  mitten*  died,  whilst  the  othen, 
■KiuMgktM«poatkm  WM  raoorerad  from, 
""retained  a  limb  which  could  not  bo  con- 
sidered superior  to  »  wooden  one,  since  it 
Ad-  no*  grow  with  the  general  growth  of 
(bo  frm,  »  that  when  the  boy  became  a 
man  then  ww  •  great  disparity  of  length 
between  the  sound  extremity  and  that 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  operation." 

From  these  eases  alone,  then,  the  Edin- 
burgh critic  has  come  to  •  hasty  and 
arbitrary  oonoiuraon  respecting  this  opera- 
tion. We  mast  not  suppose  him,  as  he 
has  ▼entured  to  give  an  opinion  on  this 
subject  ,  to  be  ignorant  of  the  cases  in  which 
-Other  surgeons  besides  Mr.  Byrne  have  per- 
formed excision  of  the  knee-joint. 

The  celebrated  Park,  of  Liverpool,  who 
is  deservedly  remembered  for  the  introduc- 
tion into  British  surgery  of  excision  of 
carious  joints,  proposed  and  performed  this 
operation  on  Hector  M'Csghen,  aged  38, 
on  the  2d  of  July,  1781.  It  completely 
succeeded;  and  the  patient,  who  was  a 
sailor,  was  actually  enabled  to  follow  his 
employment,  as  Park  states ;  for,  writing 
in  1789,  eight  years  after  the  operation,  he 
says:— "To  the  history  of  the  case  of 
Hector  M'Csghen  there  related  I  hare  now 
to  add  that  he  afterwards  made  several 
voyages  to  sea,  in  which  he  was  able  to  go 
aloft  with  considerable  agility,  and  to 
perform  all  the  duties  of  a  seaman ;  that 
he  was  twice  shipwrecked,  and  suffered 
great  hardships,  without  feeling  any  farther 
complaint  in  that  limb;  but  was  at  last 
unfortunately  drowned  by  the  upsetting  of 
a  flat  in  the  Mersey.'' 

This  case  alone  showed  the  expediency 
and  benefit  of  the  operation.  By  it  the 
patient's  hfe  was  saved,  and  the  disease 
was  extirpated,  at  the  same  time  that  a 
limb  much  more  useful  than  any  artificial 
substitute  could  possibly  be  was  preferred, 
and  must  hare  been  eminently  serviceable 
to  enable  the  man  to  follow  such  a  labo- 
rious pursuit  as  that  of  a  sailor. 

Sir  Phillip  Crampton  also  performed 
excision  of  the  knee-joint  in  two  instances. 
Both"  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
operation,  although  one  of  the  patients 
died  from  general  exhaustion  three  years 
and  a  half  afterwards ;  the  other  ease  ter- 
minated most  happily :  so  that  Sir  Phillip 
Crampton,  after  having  examined  the  pa- 
tient upwards  of  three  years  afterwards, 
was  enabled  to  make  the  following  report : 
— "  She  is  now  in  town ;  and  Z  hare  this 
day  (November  9,  1886)  examined  the 
limb,  and  find  that  the  femur  and  tibia  are 
firm  ry  consolidated  s  the-  leg  and  thigh  are 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  wasted  (  but  the 
hmb  is  oensiderahly  bowed  outwards. 
Bhe  wean  a  shew  with  a  cork  sate  four 
hwbsethiBk,  said,  to  use- her  oemeapme- 


sion,  is  able  to  stand  or  waft  the  length  of 
ft  day." 

In  «3<ktot*3m1*mM»$MmvtMtm*M»MMm 

has  been  performed,  and  with  a  certain 
amount  of  success.  Therefore,  it  would 
hare  been  more  liberal  sad  more  air  had 

the  critic  in  the  Edinburgh  Monthly 
Journal  referred  his  readers  to  the  cases  or 
Park  and  Crampton,  which  turned  owt  a* 
successfully,  and  net  hare  contented  him- 
self with  measuring  the  expediency  or  ttte 
success  of  this,  operation  by  the  two  cases 
of  Mr.  Syme. 

It  is  laudable  on  the  part  of  a  surgeon 
to  attempt  the  removal  of  disease,  and  the 
salvation  of  a  hmb  at  the  same  time,  by 
excising  the  affected  joint)  but  an  opera- 
tion of  this  nature  cannot  be  undertaken 
without  placing  the  patient  in  a  certain 
amount  of  danger,  any  more  than  when  a 
whole  member  is  amputated.  It  is  true 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  excision  of  the 
elbow  and  ahoutder-jointa  are  mere  kkeb/ 
to  be  less  fatal  than  removal  of  the  corre- 
sponding limbs :  at  the  same  time,  our  own 
observation  has  shown  us  that  they  are  not 
free  from  danger,  and  that  possibly  reee* 
might  hare  taken  place  if  amputation 
been  performed  instead  of  the  mom 
protected  operation  of  exeiaion :  neverthe- 
less, we  should  not  refuse  to  undertake  this 
latter  nrooeedmg  in  a  fitting  case.  It  ■ 
net  to  be  denied  that  a  large  joint  like  the 
knee  cannot  be  excised  without  considera- 
ble hazard  to  the  life  of  the  patient.  It  is 
impossible  also  to  teU  beforehand  what  will 
be  the  remit  of  a  simple  amputation  of  the 
thigh :  death  may  ensue  after  either.  If, 
however,  recovery  takes  place,  the  patient 
in  the  one  case  still  has  a  useful  limb, 
whilst  in  the  other  he  only  retains  an 
artificial  substitute,  which  would  not  cer- 
tainly permit  him  to  follow  the  laborious 
avocation  of  a  sailor. 

Hot  withstanding,  therefore,  the  denun- 
ciation of  the  Edinburgh  critic,  it  is  a 
question  for  serious  consideration  whether 
the  surgeon  is  not  acting  wisely  in  certain 
instances  in  attempting  to  save  a  leg  by 
excision  of  the  knee-joint.  If  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  the  operation 
are  placed  before  the  patient,  and  he  la 
willing  to  undergo  it,  the  surgeon  is  osr- 
tamly  justified  in  doing  so. 
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ACTtOK  FOH  RECOVERY Of  CHARQE8  IS  xTTfttVBfNO  AS  A  PHYSICIAN.  887 


Jtttttctt  €*W*  mft  S*nut*r§\ 


CHEEBSFOBD  COTOTY  OOUBT. 

October  t,  I8S0. 

£*ybre  W.  Our  dm,  Jbf .,  Jf.^, 

ACHOS  VOB  XSCOVXB*  OP  CHABGEa  IK 
ATTHKBIKO  4a  A  PHTSICIAIT. 

Qctmwhu  Prilchard  T.  Jrarta  l^arwtnf  to*. 

This  action  (which  was  tried  by  ft  jury) 
was  for  £86.  4a.  for  medical  attendance 
and  prescriptions  for  the  defendant,  at  Hy- 
lands,  the  seat  of  J.  Attwood,  Esq.,  with 
whom  she  lives  aa  housekeeper.  The  case 
waa  watched  with  much  .interest  by  the 
medical  profession,  a  large  number  of  whom 
'from  the  town  and  neighbourhood  were 
present. 

Mr.  Pwktbld  represented  the  plaintiff, 
and  Mr.  Duxbaxt  the  defendant,  who  had 
paid  £12.  of  the  sum  claimed  into  Court. 

It  appeared  from  the  evidence  of  Dr. 
Pritchard,  who  practises  in  Chelmsford  as 
a  consulting  surgeon,  under  a  Scotch  di- 
ploma, that  he  had  attended  the  defendant 
occasionally  at  her  own  request  from  March, 
1847,  to  the  month  of  May  in  the  present 
'year;  but  in  April,  1847,  ft  settlement 
took  place,  and  the  plaintiff's  charge  (fire 
guineas,  for  about  the  same  number  of 
visits)  was  paid  by  the  defendant  without 
objection.  By  this  payment,  it  was  urged 
on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  that  the  de- 
fendant had  admitted  the  reasonableness  of 
the  charge,  and  bound  herself  in  a  contract 
to  pay  after  the  same  rate  the  present  bill, 
which  was  for  attendance  extending  over  a 
period  of  three  years.  The  total  number 
of  visits  had  been  thirty-two,  but  certain 
deductions  were  made  by  the  plaintiff,  on 
account  of  his  having  on  some  occasions 
been  sent  for  without  expense  of  hire.  The 
bill  thus  reduced  was  presented  in  May 
last,  since  which  time  the  plaintiff,  annoyed 
at  the  objections  which  had  been  made  to 
It,  had  ceased  to  attend  the  defendant. 

For  the  defence  it  was  stated  that  the 
first  account  for  £5.  was  for  ten  visits,  and 
that  therefore  the  plaintiff  waa  only  enti- 
tled to  10s.  a  journey  on  the  present 
■mount.  His  qualification  as  consulting 
surgeon  was  also  disputed;  and  no  lees 
than  six  members  of  the  profession,  resi- 
dent in  Chelmsford,  were  called  to  prove 
their  usual  charges  under  similar  eircum- 
■tanaee.  Some  of  them  considered  that  7s. 
for  each  visit  (without  the  preparation  of 
medicine)  waa  an  adequate  remuneration ; 
while  another  thought  10s.  would  not  be 
too  much:  and  the  last  gentleman  called 
(Dr.  Bird),  who  has  been  since  attending 


Misa  Wanrdmgton,  waa  of  ojxerion,  for  a 
person  of  long  standing  and  sxnoxisssos  hi 
the  profession,  ft  guinea  for  each  jonnasy 
would  be  only  a  mar  rinniaaesjiuii 
His  Bason  eareMly  and  at  graft* 
summed  Up  the  evfcftttnea,  hairing  it 
iurf  to  save  averdnt-forthet 


for  the  jury  to  give  1 
claimed,  if  they  were  of  opinion  that  a 
guinea  per  journey  had  bean  paid  en  the 
first  occasion ;  or  of  £10.,  if  they  ralied  on 
the  evidence  that  only  10s.  had  been  paid, 
The  jury  consulted  for  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  then  gave  a  verdict  for  £88. 

The  case,  which  occupied  more  than  six 
hours,  did  not  conclude  tin  nearly  seven 
o'clock;  In  the  award  of  coats,  two  f  ninsao 
were  allowed  to  the  plaintiff's  sohmtor.— 
X*t*x  Standard. 


iMrtical  ftuenigmrr. 


KXOTOAL  COMMIflSIONXB  0V  THX  TJCSH 
CXHBUS,  1861. 

His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  haa 
been  pleased  to  appoint  William  Donnelly, 
Esq.,  LL.D.,  the  Registrar- General  of  Mar- 
riages in  Ireland,  to  be  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner to  superintend  the  enumeration  of 
the  population  under  the  18th  and  14th 
Victoria,  cap.  44.  Surgeon  Wilde,  who 
waa  employed  to  compile  the  vital  statis- 
tics in  the  Census  of  1841,  and  whose  able 
report'  has  become  a  standard  authority  on 
this  important  branch  of  the  social  survey, 
has  been  appointed  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner. 

MEDICAL  HOC  OCT V  OF  LOXD0X. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  this  Society, 
held  October  3rd,  Gt.  J.  Guthrie,  Esq., 
F.R.B,  and  G.  Owen  Bees,  Esq.,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  were  elected  the  Lettsomian  Pro- 
fessors for  the  session  1860-61. 

THX  CHOLERA  AT  MALTA. 

Oct.  2nd. — The  last  report  of  the  cholera 
was  favourable,  and  indicated  a  very  sen- 
sible diminution,  which  has  sinoe  con- 
tinued, the  attacks  yesterday  being  but 
four,  and  no  deaths  to  register. 


SbtU ctfen*  from  Journal*. 


OX  THX  KXXWOIXAL  XXPLOTKXNT  OX  ABflt- 
XXO  Of  IHTXBIUTTXXT  JSVXB,  AXD  XV 

otrrAXxoTO  diseases. 
M.  Maillot,  physician  to  the  Military 
Hospital  at  Lille,  has,  in  ft  eeoenfe  number 
of  the  Oexetfe  M**ea/e,  recorded  the 
results  of  his  comparative  observations  on 
thereof  arsenic  and  sulphate  of  quinine 
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m  intermittent  fever.  M.  Gibert,  phy sicia^j 
sa>  tb*  Hospital  of  St.  Louis  at  Parts,  has 
also  cotttHwnicatod  several  papers  to  the 
Bullitin  GMrtd  de  Ttjrapenttque,  on  the 
me  of  wtMrtrig  in  diseases  Of  the  skin:  To 
these  may  be  added  Mr.  Hunt's  observa- 
tion* oil*  the  stone  subject.  "We  present 
the  following  abstract  of  the  above  :— 

M.  Maillot  states  that  from  the  11th 
February  to  aha  Ifiih  July  <&.  the.  present 
year,  one  hundred-. and  »ixtyr*ii  eaaas  of 
ague  had  coma  under  bis  oere,  furnished 
by  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  individuals, 
sixteen  of  whom  had  experienced  a.aeeend 
attack,  and  ana  a.  third,  . 

The  disease  was  generally  simple. ;  few 
cases  presented  any  visceral  eosnpUaaaiaa 
or  signs  of  nuasmatio  cachexia.  Borer* 
fever,  with,  coma,  occurred  twice  i  the  caeca 

recovered.  ,  .,,  . 

With  regard  to  type,  M_  Maillot  gives 
Ihe  foUewnjg.telde : 

Quotidian  48  eases 

Tertian  ......  114  „ 

DoubktarUm  k  .  •  1  „ 
Quartan     .  i.  8  „ 

With  reference  to  the  duration  of  the 
disease,  the  ostoes  were  'found  to  arrange 
themselves  as  follows  r— First  attack,  79  ; 
first  relapse,  49)  second  relapse,  27  ;  third 
•elapse,  8}  fourth  relapse,  8;  eighth 
relapse,  It  in  afl,  166.  The  relapses 
yielded  generally  to  one  or  more  doees  of 
sulphate  of  quinine. 

The  aaaas  ware  placed  under  treatment 
as  follows  i— 

or  by  an 
....  38 
By  arsenious  acid  alone  .   .  77 
By  sulphate  of  quinine  alone  42 
By  sulphate  of  quinine  and 
arsenious  add   ....  14 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  treatment 
was  not  commenced  until  after  the  occur- 
rence of  at  least  one  paroxysm  in  the  hos- 
pital. 

Of  the  thirty-three  cases  cured  without 
any  medicinal  treatment,  or  by  a  simple 
emetic,  the  duration  of  the  disease  was  in 
the  following  order:— First  attack,  18 1 
first  relapse,  7 ;  second  relapse,  6  j  third 
relapse,  1 ;  fourth  relapse,  1.  Six  of  these 
cases  were  cured  by  emetics,  three  had  no 
recurrence  of  the  fit,  and  the  other  three 
had  each  only  one  paroxysm  subsequently. 

The  seventy-seven  cases  treated  by 
arsenic  alone  presented  the  following  order 
of  duration:— First  attack,  40;  first  re- 
lapse, 19  (  second  relapse,  12;  third  re? 
lapse,  5;  fourth  relapse,  1.  This  table 
mutes  the  opinion,  that  araenio  i*  useful 
only  In  long-standing  cases. 

The  arsenious  acid  Was  administered  in  a 
solution  of  one  centigfaffltnefas  "M4  Bng.' 


Sac' 


)  to  thirty,  grammes  (  =  7-71  Snguak 
achme)  of  distilled  water.   In  a  few  ex- 
ceptional cases  the  doae  waa  seised  to  three 

or  four  centigrammes.,.. In  general  not 
more  than  two,  ceniigrjmmea  (=0-308 
Eng.  gr.)  were  given  daily,  taken  m  spp^n- 
ful  doses  every  hour— a  mode  of  exhibition 
found  to  be  safer  than  the  administration 
of  the  entire  dose  at  one  time.  The  remedy 
was  employed  until  no  recurrence  of  toe  fife 
occurred,  and  was  then  continued  in  the 
dose  of  one  centigramme  daily  until  the 
patients  were,  discharged,  <  Tie  avenue 
quantity  thus  taken  , was  nineteen  centi- 
grammes (=  2*916  Eng.  gr.)  In  some 
cases,  in  which,  owing  to  relapses,  it  waa 
necessary  to  increase  the  daOy  dose  to  four 
centigrammes  ( =  '616  Eng.  gr.),  the 
whole  quantity  employed  had  risen  to  forty, 
forty-five,  and.  fifty  centigrammes  (  =<H6 
—9-30— 7  7— Eng.  gr.)  AH  the  patient* 
were  placed  on  the  most  nourishing  diet. 

Mr.  Hunt,*  in  a  paper  on  the  Medicinal 
Use  Of  Arsenic  in  Cutaneous  _  Diseases, 
points  out,  with  regard  to  the  time  of  ad- 
ministering this  remedy,  that  it  should  be 
given  with  or  after  a  meal,  hi  order  that  it 
may  enter  the  general  system  by  the  lacteals 
with  the  chyle  during  digestion  ;  because, 
as  remarked  by  Br.  Goldmg  Bird,  if  taken 
on  an  empty  stomach,  the  medicine  will  be 
chiefly  absorbed  by  the  venous  capillaries^ 
and  enter  the  portal  circulation. 

Mr.  Hunt  also  observes,  with  regard  to 
the  administration  of  arsenic,  the  very  im* 
portent  point  that  it  should  not  be  given  in 
increasing  doses,  as  usually  directed;  be- 
cause, being  a  cumulative  medicine,  ite 
toxical  effects  are  sometimes  suddenly  and 
alarmingly  manifested.  Mr.  Hunt,  on  the 
contrary,  decreases  the  dose  as  he  observes  its 
mfluencemanifested  on  the  tarsi  The  advan- 
tage of  this  plan,  Mr.  Hunt  remarks,  is  that 
there  is  no  occasion  to  suspend  its  employ- 
ment,  owing  to  which  the  disease  often 
reappears  and  becomes  obstinate.^  Twenty 
or  thirty  drops  of  Fowler's  solution  is  the 
average  dose  borne  with  impunity,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Hunt ;  but  he  begins  with  five 
minims  only,  until  he  finds  what  each  indi- 
vidual will  bear  without  injury.  "  Where 
the  susceptibility  is  not  great,  Mr.  Huns 
states  that  "  a  dose  of  two  drachms  of  the 
solution  can  be  borne  as  well  in  one  dose 
as  in  twenty ;"  and  that,  where  the  suscep- 
tibility is  great,  the  cumulative  effects  are 
shown  after  a  few  doses. 

M.  Maillot  mentions  the  following  phe- 
nomena as  observed  by  him  during  the 
exhibition  of  this  medicine. 

The  circulation  did  not  manifest  any 
change.  In  some  patients  the  appetite 
was  increased.   The  urine  was  not  aug» 
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mented  m  miantity.  He  wienie  could  be 
•detected  tf  the  urine,  bat  In  extremely 
minute  quanfitie*.  It  wu  not'  detected  in 
the  saBva  or  perspiration.  The  moat 
■marked  effects  were  shown  in  the  digestive 
oanaL  Under  the  use  of  three,  or  even  of 
two  centigrammes,  thirsty  nausea,  bilious 
Vomiting,  and  duuThosa,  have  been  ob- 
served. These  effects  have  ceased  on  sus- 
pending or  decreasing  the"  dose :  in  some 
^fiees,  without  alteration  :  in  the  dose,  a 
tolerance  of  the  remedy  has  been  esta; 
Wished.  One  ease  of  gastro-enteritis  of 
several  days4  duration  occurred. 

In  seventy-seven  cases  the  rate  of  cure, 
dating  from  the.  first  dose,  was  as  follows : 
•—Thirty-eight  had  no  return  of  tho  fever ; 
thirty-one  had  only  one  paroxysm ;  seven 
experienced  two;  and  one.  several  ague 
fits.  Of  the  thirty-eight  who.  were  cured 
by  the  first  dose;  sixteen  were  suffering 
nnder  their  first  attack.  Out  of  the  seventy  • 
seven  cases,  fifteen  relapses  occurred, 
i  M.  Maillot  accurately  noted  the  results 
of  the  effects  of  sulphate  of  quinine  in  a 
comparative  series  of  forty-two  cases.  "With- 
out entering  into  the  details  thereof,  we 
may  here  give  the  conclusions  at  which  M. 
Alsfllot  has  arrived.  '' 

Arsenious  acid  if  a  powerful  febrifuge, 
trat  it  is  not  so  certain  in'  its  operation  as 
eulphats  of  quinine  ]  the  latter  medicine 
never  having  failed  to  effect  a  cure  in  his 
bands.  The  sulphate  of  quinine  has  in 
several  cases  been  successfully  employed 
where  the  fever  has  persisted  despite  the 
exhibition  of  arsenious  acid. 

The  action  of  arsenic  is  not  to  prompt  as 
is  that  of  quinine.  With  the  former  the 
fever  recurred  in  half  the  cases  j  with  the 
latter  in  only  one-fourth. 

Arsenious  acid  seems  to  possess  the  ad- 
vantage over  quinine,  that  its  use  is  less 
frequently  followed  by  relapses,  and  these 
at  more  distant  periods. 

The  injurious  effects  of  arsenic  have  been 
tmlmportant,  and  have  speedily  subsided 
on  a  suspension  or  diminut  ion  of  the  dose. 

There  is  no  danger  in  treating  intermit- 
tent fever  with  arsenious  acid,  which  is 
the  best  substitute  for  quinine  at  present 
known.  It  is,  perhaps,  superior,  if  the 
be  given  only  in  the  usual  small 


M.  Oibert  concludes,  from  bis  observa- 
tions on  the  influence  of  arsenic  on  diseases 
of  the  skin,  compared  with  that  of  other 
remedies,  that  preparations  of  arsenic  do 
not  possess  a  superior  efficacy  in.  these 
oases  |  that  they  are  not  more  dangerous 
Shan  other  medicines  (e.  a.  repeated  pur- 
gatives), if  given  with  due  precautions. 
That,  nevertheless,  in  many  instances  which 
bare  resisted  other  means,  arsenic  has 
often  been  given  successfully,  although  M. 


Gtibert  »  of  opinion  that  tW  powers  .of 
arsenical'  preparations ,  hav*  been  much 
and  the*        useshoeld  be 
restricted  to  the  more  obstante  case*.  x 

'  AJTO  ",  PI&lDVAjrjAftZS  GW 
'  CHLOBOrQWC  A*  AS  HI 
uJ^.MAYWAVj\V,B..  ' 

Thk  only  adtmniagi  which  chloroform 
possessesovet-  s^phurio  ether,  Dr.  Haywsxd 
states,  "  are1  tfcat  it  is  more  agreeable  to  in* 
hide  than  ether,  and  that  a  lees  quantity  of 
it  >  answers  the  purpose.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  fatal  effect* 
have  followed  its  inhalation  in  several  in* 
stsBeea,  even  when  -  admimseered  by  the 
most ludieksa*  hands ;  that  in  some  cases' 
ecvvmssone  -have  been  produced-  and  in 
others  a  great  disturbance  of  tile  brain, 
causing  demium.  In  some  persons,  this 
affection  of  the  mindias  continued  for  se- 
veral weeks.   

"There  are.  other,  objections  of  a  minor 
character.  Chloroform  isofanaerid  caustic 
nature,  and  if.it  come  in  contact  with  the 
skin,  unless  it  be  protected  by  some  oily 
substance,  severe  exooriatkm  is  the  oonee- 
quenoe.  Its  admmiatratipn  is  generally 
followed  by  vomiting  and  heedacihe,  which 
continues  for  several  hours,  attended  by  a 

feveraTces^  have  coma  under  »y  oare,  im 
which  the  brain  and  nervous  system  have 
beeneffbctedtoan  alarming  extent  >  though 
in  every  instance  it  was  said,  that  a  small 
quantity  only  of  chloroform  was  administered 
tor  the  purpose  of  performing  some  opera- 
tion on  the  teeth. 

"  An  individual  in  the  vicinity  was  thrown 
into  violent  convulsions,  which,  continued 
for  three  or  four  days,  during  all  which  tune 
she  was  in  a  state  of  complete  insensibility, 
from  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour  of  a  few 
drops  of  chloroform  administered  by  a 
careful  and  judicious  physician.  It  would 
be  easy  to  multiply  examples  of  this  kind  j. 
bat  it  is  not  necessary,  for  there  is  a  stron- 
ger ground  on  which  we  can  rest  our  oppo- 
sition to  the  use  of  chloroform,  that  is,  its 
danger  to  life.  This,  it  is  weD  known,  has 
already  been  in  several  instances  destroyed 
by  it.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  it  has  caused 
the  death  of  a  single  individual,  when  pro- 
perty administered,  we  cannot  fafl  to  have 
our  misgivings  of  the  safety  of  its  exhibition, 
though  it  may  have  been  inhaled  in  almost 
numberless  cases  without  any  ill  effect.' 
American  Journal  qf  the  Medic*  Scitncett 
July  1880.  ■■ 

sUBkrs*  HWtrrtTB  nr  a  cbtld.  **  db.' 

HAUinm,  AKBTAXT. 

C„  A— — ,  one  year  old.  Thecbfld  wen 
born  healthy;  and  had  been  brought  up 
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bj  hand.   Without  any  asnasjayjaj  causa, 
me  began  t«  look  ill ;  to  sleep  badly ;  suf- 
fir  from  dhu-hcee;  and became wawfisted. 
The  mother  applied  to  a  medical  man,  who 
administered  calomel  and  other  purgatives, 
hot  gave  no  particular  instruction*  aa  to 
ftifl  child's  diet.    The  condition  of  the 
child  continued  to  get  worse,  and  when 
seen  by  Dr.  Banner  she  was  regarded  by 
him  >b  suffering  from  advanced  tabes  son* 
aanUrina.     The  twartmeat  at  fret  wee 
■imply  expectant,  consisting  of  light  noe> 
rnhmg  diet,  and  a  warm  bath  every  nigh*. 
She  una*,  though  passed  in  ujuiahsalle 
quantity,  was  not  at  this  tins*  nssntdad  aa 
being  in  greater  excess  than  is  often  seen  m 
ohadren.    It  was  noticed  that  the  child 
lagan  to  areas  for  liquid  food,  and  would 
ery  ineeeaaxtiy  for  pain  spring  water,  of 
which  she  drank  large  quantities.  The 
•nine  dribbled  away  eenstantly ;  the  child 
was  restless;  her  countenance  annoan ;  sad 
her  whole  aspect  sorrowfoL   The  skin  was 
dry,  even  attar  the  bath.  The  fewer  ex- 
tremities had  a  constant  see  saw  mo  rem  ant, 
which  produced  excoriation  of  the  gsaihsla, 
The  body  wasted  away  by  frequent  diarr- 
suae.   The  quantity  of  water  drank  daily 
by  this  infant  was  between  flee  and  six 
quarts ;  sometimes  se  mneh  as  from  eight 
to  nine  quarts.   The  urine  was  voided  into 
a  sponge,  and  its  qyaiWiti,  as  nearly  as 
oould  be  ascertained,  uxteeaed  that  of  the 
water  drank.    It  was  inodorous,  pale, 
rather  turbid,  slightly  ooagulable,  and  sweet 
to  the  teste.   Chemical  analysis  detected 
salts,  albumen,  and  sugar,  in  abondanee. 
When  this  was  discovered,  sad  the  nature 
of  the  case  was  thereby  made  clear,  the 
treatment  was  altered.   The  ohfld  was  put 
upon  a  strictly  animal  diet  of  the  strongest 
broths,  with  eggs.    Morphia  in  small  doses 
was  also  administered.   For  some  time  an 
apparent  asjtnathswsjit  was  perceived ;  bat 
in  a  few  weeks  the  worst  symptoms  re* 
turned,  and  the  child  died.   The  body  was 
greatly  emaciated,  and  the  internal  organs 
were  tor  the  most  part  bloodless  i  the  kid- 
neys were  the  only  organs  that  exhibited 
actual  disease ;  they  were  doable  their  or- 
dinary sue;  their  colour  grayish  white, 
with  dark  stripes  and  spots,  and  their  sub- 
stance hardened.  Numerous  small  deposits 
of  pus  were  also  seen  in  their  structure,  sad 
yellowish  fluid  could  be  expressed.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  ureter  and  blad- 
der wsa  inflamed.— Casper's  Wociumiekr^I. 
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Causes  or  Osath. 

AllCaosss    BIB 

SraetmnCAOSas   830 

1.  Z>,m<yHc  (or  Epidemic,  Endemic, 

CoataejeneTfrssanss....  aw 
Sporadic  Wmsn*,  via.— 

1.  Dropsy,  Cancer,  fcc.   94 

l-BraV  apiasi  Marrow,  Nssvsa, 

and  Senses    (M 

4.  Heart  and  Bloodvessels   as 

5.  Lungs  and  organs  of  Respiration  89 

6.  Stomach,  Uver,  Ik.    94 

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  Sec   if 

&  Childbirth,  Disease/Uterus,  *c  6 
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Paralysis   SI 

B™  a  a  as.— The  total  number  of  deaths 
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Childbirth 
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88  brUrw  the  a?erage  mortality  of  the  41st  weak 
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METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer  ..  S9'7S 

n      t»      »      Thermometer'  ......  49*3 

Seif-res^sternrdeA  ....Max. 0-0  Min.39* 

•  From  IS  observations  daily.     *  Son. 

Rata,  in  inches,  11.—  Sam  of  the  daily  obser- 
vatieos  takes  at  9  •'dock. 

MeTBoaotoeic  al.— The  mean  teespnatawj  of 
the  week  was  about  tee  mesa  ef  the  month. 


NOTICES  *o  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Sao*— We  wfll  make  teener* . 

Mr.  R.  O.  Clarke.— The  paper  shall  be  inasrte*. 

We  regret  that  we  are  sm  to  obliged  to  postpone 
ab-7Bam*B  contribution.  It  shall  appear  next 

Binder.****"""*  OsiiiiSiM.-A 
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Lictuhi  XHL 

commix  biobb  or  hbakt  disease, 
(eontinued). 

Jfie  pulse  at  a  meant  of  diagnosis  in  car- 
diac difease — Morbid  conditions  of  the 
heart  whtch  give  rite  to  varieties  of  the 
pulse— Influence  of  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  the  blood — Pulse  in  hypertrophy, 
■and  in  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle— 
Tube  in  aortic  regurgitation—  Cause  of 
the  jerking  pulse — 'Intermission,  irregu- 
larity, and  inequality  of  the  pulse— Pulse 
in  contraction  qf  the  mitral  orifice,  and 
in  regurgitation  through  this  orifice— 
Pulse  in  contraction  of  the  aortic  orifice 
— Pulse  in  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart— Summary  of  the  principal  varie- 
ties of  the  pulse. 

The  Pulse  at  a  Meant  of  Diagnosis  m  Car- 
diac Disease. 

PBBVKHm  to,  and  or  an  "for  some  time  sub- 
ssqasnt  to  the  discovery  of  auscultation, 
the  poise,  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis  in  cardiac 
disease,  was  of  Terr  little  value ; — indeed, 
it  is  obvious  tint,  until  the  order  of  succes- 
sion of  the  movements  of  the  heart  was 
known,  and  the  auscultatory  signs  which 
characterise  the  several  diseased  states  of 
the  valves  were  laid  down  with  some  pre- 
cisian, any  information  derived  from  the 
characters  of  the  pulse  must  have  been 
very  vague.  The  obscurity  which  formerly 
invested  this  subject  has,  however,  now. 
been  in  a  great  measure  dispelled ;  and  the 
labours  of  successive  investigators  have 
shown  that  certain  forms  of  cardiac  disease 
are  capable  of  impressing  peculiar  and  well- 
marked  characters  upon  the  pulse. 

The  puke  is  produced  by  the  contraction 
of  the  left  ventricle,  whiah  at  each  systole 
propels  a  certain  amount  of  blood  into  the 
aorta;  "  the  blood  not  being  able  to  escape 
from  the  arteries  as  quickly  as  it  is  forced 
iaso  them  by  the -ventricle,  on  account  of 
the  resistance  it  experiences  in  the  capil- 
laries, necessarily  exerts  a  aveMuaaen  the 

XLfi.— Oct.  25,  1850. 


elastic  coats,  and  thus  gives  rise  to.  the 
pulse.**  The  pulse,  therefore,  corresponds 
with  the  ventricular  systole,  and  with  tho 
first  sound  of  the  heart ;  and  when '  the 
heart,  the  arterial  system,  and  the  blood* 
are  each  in  the  normal  condition,  the  fares* 
the  strength,  the  frequency,  and  the  fulness 
of  the  radial  pulse,  may  be  taken  as  a  mea- 
sure of  the  strength  or  feebleness  of  the 
systole  of  the  left  ventricle,  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  movements  of  the  heart  are 
performed,  and  of  the  amount  of  blood 
transmitted  at  each  systole  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle. 

At  each  systole  of  fhe  left  ventricle  the 
arterial  tubes  become  elongated :  hence,  in 
situations  where  these  vessels  have  naturally 
a  curve,  this  curve  is  increased ;  and  where 
they  are  naturally  straight,  they  become 
slightly  curved ;  when  the  ventricular  sys- 
tole ceases,  they  return  to  their  former 
position.  In  thm  subjects  this  locomotive 
movement  is  perceptible  in  vessels  near  the 
surface,  as  in  the  temporal  artery,  and  in 
the  radial  at  the  wrist ;  and  this,  which  is 
in  reality  a  natural  phenomenon,  is  not 
unfroquentry  set  down  as  a  sign  of  disease. 
It  undoubtedly  becomes  more  marked  'in 
cases  where  regurgitation  through  the  aortic 
valves  or  into  the  aorta  itself  occurs ;  but  a 
visible  and  locomotive  pulse  in  these  arte- 
ries, unless  accompanied  by  other  signs  of 
disease,  has  no  value  by  itself,  and  is  fre- 
quently observed  in  cases  where  the  heart 
and  arterial  system  are  in  a  perfeotjy 
healthy  condition. 

At  the  moment  that  the  pulse  is  felt, 
the  arteries,  in  addition  to  becoming  elon- 
gated, dilate,  and  increase  in  volume. 
"Every  fluid  exposed  to  pressure  front 
behind,™  "Weber*  observes,  reacts  on  the 
surrounding  parts,  not  merely  in  the  line 
of  direction  of  that  pressure,  but  on  every 
side  j  and,  therefore,  at  each  contraction  of 
the  ventricle,  the  blood  the  arteries  contain 
reacts,  in  consequence  of  the  impulse  pres- 
sure of  the  injected  blood,  not  merely 
longitudinally,  out  laterally,  the  arteries 
being  fixed  at  both  extremities."  It  has 
been  denied  by  some  physiologists  that  any 
dilatation  of  the  arteries  occurs:  it  does, 
however,  take  place;  and  M.  Poiseuille,t 
by  means  of  an  apparatus  capable  of  being 
applied  round  an  artery,  has  determined 
the  amount  of  this  increase  to  be,  for  tho 
larger  arteries,  about  the  one-eleventh  of 
their  diameter.  Tho  increased  capacity  of 
the  arterial  tubes  depends  more,  however, 
upon  their  elongation  than  upon  their  dila- 
tation. 

The  beat  of  the  pulse  in  the  radial 
■  artery  is  a  little  later  than  the  ventricular 

•  Quoted  by  Or.  Graves  in  Dublm  Journal, 
t  Magendie's  Journal. 
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BYBtoie  ;  but  the  interval  is  .almost  inappre- 
cJahle,  unless  ths  puis©  is  unusually  slow : 
in  arteries  further  from  the.  centre  of  the 
circulation  this  is  somewhat  more  marked. 
Thus,  according  to  Weber,  the  beat  of  the 
anterior  tibial  artery  npon  the  dors  am  of 
the  foot  ie  between,  the  sixth  and  the 
seventh  part  of  a  second  later  than  that  of 
the  axillary  artery.  According  to  Hamer- 
syk,»  the  pulse  at  the  wrist,  a£  the  tem- 
poral artery,  and  at  the  femoral,  near  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  k  parfeefcry  synchronous; 
and  aooording  to  Weber,  the-  poke  of  the 
axillary  artery!,  and  .of  the  external  maxil- 
lary artery,  ie  synchronous. 

The  radial  pnlae  is  said  to  follow  the 
ventricular  systole  by  a  more  appreciable 
interval  when  the  aortie  .valves  permit  re- 
gurgitation :  if  it  really  does  bo,  it  m  -not  a 
sign  of  any  importance.  "  In  debilitated 
and  atonic  state*  of  the  system  the  radial 
pulse,"  Dr.  Williamsf  observe*,  "follows 
the  first  sound  of  the  heart  by  a  distinct 
interval,  which  is  occupied  by  the  trans* 
miaaion  of  the  wave  along  the  course  of 
the  comparatively  lax  and  yielding  artery." 
"Want  of  synchronism  of  the  arterial  pulse 
with  the  heart-beat,"  Dr.  Douglas^  °h- 
eerves,  "has  a  doubtful  connection  with 
valvular  disease,  and  does  not  occur  except 
in  conjunction  with  more  or  leas  dilatation." 

In  some  individuals,  to  all  appearance  in 
perfect  health,  the  pulse  is  pretematurally 
slow  ;  in  others  it  is  pretematurally  quick ; 
and  in  others,  again,  it  is  constantly  inter- 
mittent. These  peculiarities  ore  connected 
with  a  similar  condition  of  the  heart's 
action:  they  appear  to  be  the  result  of 
idiosyncrasy,  and  are  sometimes  hereditary. 
The  curious  met  has  been  occasionally 
noticed,  that  in  an  individual  whose  pulse 
in  health  intermitted,  it  became  regular  on 
the  invasion  of  illness  of  a  febrile  character. 
It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  these 
peculiarities  in  the  pulse  are  occasionally 
met  with,  lest  they  should  be  too  hastily 
set  down  to  disease  of  the  heart,  with 
which  they  may  have  no  connection. 

Disease  of  the  right  aide  of  the  heart 
exercises  no  direct  influence  upon  the  pulse, 
but  valuable  information  may  sometimes 
be  obtained  from  its  characters  in  diseased 
states  of  the  left  side  of  the  organ.  Al- 
though the  radial  pulse  is,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  an  indication  of  the  fre- 
quency of  the  contractions  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle, it  does  not  necessarily  indicate  the 
farce  of  the  contraction.  Thus,  in  some 
cases  of  disease,  although  the  action  of  the 
heart  is  violent,  and  its  impulse  strong,  the 
radial  pulse  is  small  and  feeble ;  while,  on 
the  other  handy  we  know  that  in  eases  of 


•  Gazette  M«icale,  March,  1844. 
t  On  Disease*  of  the  Cheat. 
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local  inflammation,  the  artery  going  to  an 
inflamed  part  may  beat  very  strongly, 
although  the  heart's  action  is  not  at  all  in- 
creased. In  all  doubtful  cases,  therefore, 
it  is  advisable  to  place  one-  -hand  upon  the 
poBCordial  region,  or  to  auscultate  the  region 
of  the  heart,  while  the  finger  is  on  the 
radial  pulse.  "We  can  thus,"  Dr.  Wil- 
liams observes,  "take  a  far  mare  accurate 
survey  of  the  condition  of  the  circulation, 
than  by  examining  these  parts  separately  j 
and  the  utility  of  this  method  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  affections  of  the  heart." 

In  several  morbid  conditions  of  the  heart 
the  pulse  becomes  quicker  than  natural :  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  diseased  state  of  the  or- 
gan in  which  it  necessarily  becomes  slower, 
though  tins  condition  of  the  pulse  has  been 
regarded  by  some  as  a  sign  of  softening-  of 
the  muscular  tissue  of  the  organ ;  by  others 
as  a  sign  of  a  contracted  state  of  the  aortie 
orifice.  The  pulse,  in  some  diseased  states 
of  the  heart,  becomes  stronger,  fuller,  and 
harder  than  natural;  in  others,  softer, 
weaker,  smaller,  or  feebler  than  natural ; 
and  in  others,  again,  it  becomes  jerking  and. 
receding.  In  all  these  cases  the  pulse  may  : 
be  regular ;  but  it  not  unfrequencly  hap-' 
pens  that  its  rhythm  is  disturbed,  when 
the  pulse  intermits,  or  becomes  unequal  or 
irregular;  and  these  conditions  of  the  pulse 
may  be  either  combined  together  or  with 
some  of  the  other  states  mentioned  above. 

The  morbid  conditions  under  which  these  - 
varieties  of  the  pulse  occur  may  consist  in 
inflammation  of  the  investing  or  lining 
membrane  of  the  heart;  in  alterations  ol 
its  muscular  tissue ;  .in  changes  in  the 
capacity  of  its  cavities ;  in  diseased  condi- 
tions of  its  valves  or  orifices ;  in  alterations 
of  the  blood;  in  diseased  states  of  the 
arteries ;  and  in  derangement  or  disease  of 
other  organs  reacting  upon  the  heart. 

The  quality  qftht  blood  contained  in  tho- 
v easels  exerts  a  material  influence  upon  the. 
pulse ;  when  this  fluid  is  attenuated,  whan . 
its  red  particles  are  diminished,  its  serous1 
portion  increased,  and  its  viscidity  lessened, 
whether  this  depends  upon  profuse  haemorr- 
hage, or  arises  under  other  circumstances, 
the  contractions  of  the  heart  become  more 
frequent,  and  the  radial  pulse  is  conse- 
quently quickened ;  at  .the  same  timet  as 
the  strength  of  the  ventricular  systole  i* 
less  than  in  health,  the  blood  is  impelled' 
with  less  force,  and  the  pulse  is  weak  t. 
while  the  healthy  tension  of  the  arteries 
being  diminished, and  their  tubes  not. being- 
filled,  the  pulse  acquires  a  jerking  character,: 
resembling,  ima  slight  degree,  the  pulse  of. 
aortic  regurgitation. 

The  fuatUitp  «/  Me  blood  contained  in 
the  vessels,  no  less  than  its  quality,  exer- 
cises some  influence  upon  the  polaeu.. 
"  When  these  ia  a  due  ourreapondenoe  be- 
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tween  the  capacity  of  the  vascular  system, 
and  the  quantity  of  blood  circulating  in 
this  system,  the  coats  of  the  arteries  will 
(Dr.  Copland  observes*)  be  kept  in  that 
state  of  healthy  tension,  or  tone,  favourable 
to  a  regular,  firm,  free,  natural,  or  healthy 
.pulse,  varying  chiefly  in  frequency  with  the 
state  of  the  heart's  action."  When  the 
amount  of  blood  in  the  system  is  greater 
than  natural — in  other  words,  in  that  state 
of  the  system  denominated  plethora — the 
pulse  is  full  and  hard,  but  not  increased  in 
frequency.  The  sensation  produced  by  an 
artery  in  cases  of  excessive  vascular  fulness 
Sr.  Copland  designates  by  the  term  "  op- 
pression ;"  the  vessel  feeling  as  if  "  it  were 
kept  in  a  state  of  tension,  or  of  distension, 
in  the  interval  between  the  beats." 

Pn'tt  in  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle. 
— When  the  parietes  of  the  left  ventricle 
are  increased  in  thickness — in  other  words, 
in  hypertrophy  of  the  ventricle— its  systole 
will  be  strong  in  proportion,  the  blood  will 
be  propelled  into  the  aorta  with  increased 
force,  and  the  radial  pulse  will  be  strong 
and  hard :  its  velocity  will  not,  however, 
be  increased ;  but,  as  the  systole  of  an 
hypertrophied  ventricle  takes  a  longer  time 
to  be  completed,  the  pulse  will  "dwell 
longer  under  the  finger."  When  some 
dilatation  of  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle  is 
oombined  with  hypertrophy  of  its  walls, 
the  pulse,  as  long  as  the  circulation  con- 
tinues free,  will  have  the  same  character, 
and,  in  addition,  it  will  be  full,  because  a 
larger  amount  of  blood  will  then  be  im- 
pelled at  each  systole. 

Pulte  in  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle. 
— When  the  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle  is 
.dilated,  and  its  walls  are  attenuated,  or  even 
though  they  may  preserve  their  normal 
.thickness,  the  ventricular  systole  will  be 
performed  with  less  vigour,  and  the  blood 
will  be  propelled  with  less  force,  than  in  a 
.healthy  state  of  the  heart :  hence  the  radial 
pulse  will  have  nearly  opposite  characters 
.to  those  of  the  former  state;  and,  instead 
•of  being  hard  and  strong,  and  dwelling  long 
-under  the  finger,  it  will  be  soft  and  weak, 
though  it  may  be  large. 

Pmlte  in  aortic  regurgitation,— When 
the  aortic  orifice,  or  its  valves,  become 
altered  by  disease,  or  when,  from  any  other 
cause,  the  valves  imperfectly  fulfil  their 
functions,  the  blood  will  regurgitate  into 
the  left  ventricle  at  each  diastole,  and  the 
pulse  in  consequence  will  acquire  a  peculiar 
•character,  bemg  jerking  and  receding, 
;Uie«gh  regular,  while  the  pulsation  of  the 
arteries  of  the  upper  extremities  and  neck 
is  visible  and  locomotive.  This,  which  is 
sometimes  termed  the  pulse  of  unfilled 
arteries,  it  very  peculiar,  and,  when  once 
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felt,  can  soaroaly  be  mistaken.  In  well*  - 
marked  examples  it  appears  as  if  the  blood 
was  divided  into  separate  little  masses, 
which  pass  in  rapid  succession  under  the 
finger.  This  sensation  becomes  more 
marked  if  we  apply  the  finger  to  an  artery 
of  larger  calibre  than  the  radial,  as  the 
trachial,  and  if  we  lay  two  or  more  fingers 
upon  the  line  of  the  artery.  M.  Snnonnet 
has  given  the  name  frdttament  globulairo 
to  this  variety  of  pulse,  although  he  is 
mistaken  respecting  its  cause.  Dr.  Hope 
compares  the  sensation  to  that  of  a  bard 
ball  shot  with  force  under  the  finger,  the 
artery  feeling  empty  ;  and  Dr.  Watson,*  to 
the  blow  of  a  hammer,  without  any  pro- 
longed swell  of  the  artery,  as  if  successive 
balls  of  blood  were  suddenly  shot  along 
under  the  finger. 

Cauee  of  the  jerking  pulte  of  aortic  re- 
gurgitation.—The  explanation  of  the  cause 
of  this  peculiarity  in  the  pulse  is  sufficiently 
simple.  We  have  seen  that  the  arteries, 
at  the  moment  that  the  ventricular  systole 
occurs,  dilate;  when  the  diastole  oc- 
curs, they  return  to  their  former  state, 
owing  to  the  elasticity  of  their  coats.  We 
have  seen,  also,  that  the  arteries,  in -the 
healthy  state,  are  always  filled :  there  is  a 
continuous  column  of  blood  in  them ;  and 
the  fresh  portion, .  transmitted  into  the 
aorta  at  each  contraction  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle, displaces  a  column  of  blood  of  equal 
size ;  an  impulse  is  communicated,  and  the 
pulse  is  felt.  Thus  when  an  artery  is 
wounded,  or  divided  across,  the  blood 
escapes  in  a  continuous  stream,  but  is 
accelerated  at  each  ventricular  systole,  the 
continuous  stream  being  produced  by  tho 
elasticity  of  the  artery  reacting  upon  the 
blood,  m  the  intervals  between  the  systole 
of  the  ventricle.  Now  when  the  aortio 
valves  imperfectly  fulfil  their  office,  the 
moment  that  the  ventricular  systole  ceases, 
a  portion  of  the  blood  returns  from  the 
aorta  into  the  left  ventricle,  there  is  a 
backward  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  aorta, 
as  the  ventricle  dilates,  which  may  be 
favoured  by  the  elasticity  of  the  coats  of 
the  vessel.  The  arteries  of  the  upper 
extremities  and  neck  of  course  feel  the 
effect  most :  they  are  less  perfectly  filled, 
the  healthy  state  of  tension  of  their  coats 
is  diminished,  they  react  with  less  force 
upon  their  contents,  and  the  blood  has 
a  forward  motion,  or,  at  least,  is  pro- 
pelled with  any  force  only  during  the  period 
that  the  ventricular  systole  lasts :  hence 
the  column  of  blood  appears  to  be  inter'* 
ranted,  and  the  pulse  has  a  jerking  and  re- 
ceding character. 

In  cases  of  aniemi*  the  same  effect  seems 
to  be  produced  by  the  coats  of  the  arteries 
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losing  in  some  measure  their  tone  or  elas- 
ticity, in  oonseqnanoe  of  the  deficient  nntri- 
jnent  which  they  receive :  the  vessels  ore 
consequently  imperfectly  filled,  and  the 
blood  is  moved  forward  apparently  only  at 
theperiod  of  the  ventricular  systole. 

This-  peculiarity  of  the  pulse  is  not,  how- 
ever, limited  to  the  cases  mentioned :  it  is 
observed  also  sometimes  in  aneurism  of  the 
ascending  or  transverse  portion  of  the  arch 
of  the  aorta,  as  well  as  in  cases  of  disease 
of  the  aorta  itself,  when  this  vessel  has 
become  rigid  and  inelastic  from  adventi- 
tious deposit,  which  condition  is  often  ac- 
companied by  dilatation  of  the  artery. 
Here  it  is  produced  by  the  regurgitation  of 
the  blood  from  the  large  arteries,  during 
the  ventricular  diastole,  into  the  aorta 
itself,  or  into  an  aneurismal  sac. 

In  addition,  in  patency  of  the  aortic 
valves,  the  pulsation  of  the  arteries,  parti- 
cularly of  the  superficial  arteries  of  the 
head,  face,  and  upper  extremities,  is  re 
markably  visible  and  locomotive.  This  was 
first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Corrigan  as  a  sign 
of  patency  of  the  aortic  valves ;  and  he  ob- 
serves that  it  is  best  seen  when  the  arm  is 
elevated  above  the  head.  This  phenomenon 
is  most  remarkable  in  the  temporal  and 
radial  arteries  and  their  branches,  in  which 
"  the  arteries  sometimes  (as  Dr.  Williams 
observes)  appear  like  worms  under  the 
akin,  wriggling  into  tortuous  lines  at  each 
pulse." 

Although,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
the  radial  pulse  indicates  exactly  the  fre- 
quency of  the  contractions  of  the  ventri- 
cles, it  occasionally  happens  that  every 
contraction  of  the  left  ventricle  is  not  pro- 
pagated to  the  radial  artery,  owing  to  its 
systole  being  too  feeble  to  propel  the  blood 
with  sufficient  force  to  give  an  impulse 
capable  of  being  felt  with  the  finger.  If 
this  recurs  with  regularity  at  every  second 
beat,  the  pulse  will  appear  to  be  preterna- 
turally  slow  ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  was  the 
condition  in  some  of  the  cases  of  remark- 
ably Blow  pulse  reported  previous  to  the 
discovery  of  auscultation.  The  error  will 
be  corrected  by  laying  the  stethoscope 
upon  the  precordial  region,  while  the  finger 
is  upon  the  pulse.  When  this  occurs  at 
longer  and  irregular  intervals,  intermission 
of  the  pulse  is  said  to  occur ;  which  we 
have  next  to  consider. 

hUermimion  and  Irregularity  of  Ms  Pulte. 

The  rhythm  of  the  motions  of  the  heart, 
and  the  irregularity  of  the  contraction  of 
the  ventricles,  are  in  general  manifested  by 
the  pulse  at  the  wrist :  the  heart's  action 
cannot  be  intermittent  or  irregular  without 
its  being  communicated  to  the  radial 
artery  t  but.  the  pulse  may  mtextmt,  alt 
though  the  heart  contracts  regularly,  if 


every  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  ventricular 
systole,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  too  feeble  to 
propel  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  to 
communicate  an  impulse  to  the-  radial 
artery. 

lnterminion  may  be  regarded  as-  the  ' 
slightest  degree  of  derangement  of  the 
heart's  action.  It  is  not  uncommon,  as 
has  already  been  observed,  in  individuals 
in  whom  the  heart  and  arterial  system  are 
perfectly  healthy :  the  intermiseicms  may 
occur  at  regular  or  irregular  intervals,  and 
this  state  may  continue  through  life.  Tina 
form  of  derangement  of  the  rhythm  of  the 
heart's  motions  is  not  uncommon  in  per- 
sons advanced  in  life,  in  gouty  subject*, 
and  in  individuals  labouring  under  derange- , 
rnent  of  the  digestive  organs,  accompanied 
by  flatulence.  It  is  frequently  likewise 
met  with  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  valves, 
or  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart, 
when  it  is  often  accompanied  by  irregu- 
larity, or  inequality  of  the  pulse,  and  it 
becomes  then  a  sign  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. 

By  an  unequal  pulse  we  understand  one 
in  which  some  pulsations  are  strong,  and 
others  weak.  By  an  irregular  pulse,  one 
in  which  a  few  rapid  beats  are  succeeded 
by  one  or  more  slower  beats,  and  when  the 
interval  between  them  is  different.  Ine- 
quality and  irregularity  of  the  pulse  are 
much  more  unfavourable  signs  than  simple 
intermission,  and  are  not  observed  except 
in  cases  of  disease.  Both  are  frequently 
met  with  in  the  same  cases,  and  both  ac- 
company certain  diseased  states  of  the 
valves  at  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  of  the 
muscular  tissue  of  the  organ,  and  of  its 
investing  membrane,  the  pericardium. 

Pulte  in  contraction  of  the  left  auriculb- 
ventricular  orifice. — When  the  mitral  valve 
or  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  be- 
come diseased,  so  as  to  obstruct  the  pas- 
sage of  the  blood  from  the  left  auricle  into 
the  left  ventricle,  the  radial  pulse  will  ne- 
cessarily be  weaker  than  natural,  and  will 
occasionally  intermit.  When  this  condition 
of  the  valve  or  orifice  is  more  advanced, 
and  the  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the 
blood  through  the  orifice  becomes  greater, 
the  pulse,  in  addition  to  being  weak  and 
intermittent,  will  become  small,  ii  regular, 
and  unequal,  although  the  heart's-  action 
is  strong.  Mr.  Adams,*  of  tins  city,  was 
the  first  to  call  particular  attention  to  the 
want  of  correspondence  between  the  strength 
of  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  and  the  impulse 
of  the  heart  in  this  form  of  disease :  "the 
heart  often  beats  so  violently  (he  observes) 
as  to  shake  the  patient  in  his  bed,  while 
the  pulse  is  small,  weak,  and  irregular." 
"  I  know  not  how,"  he  adds,  "  to  describe 
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it  otherwise  than  by  saying  that  it  appears 
M  if  there  were  two  pulses ;  one  slow  and 
deliberate  for  two  or  three  beats,  succeeded 
by  three  or  four  rapid  and  indistinct  prf- 
sations." 

Pulse  in  mitral  regurgitation. — When 
Che  mitral1  valve  imperfectly  closes  the  left 
anriculc- ventricular  orifice,  and  regurgita- 
tion into  the  auricle  occurs  at  each  ventri- 
cular systole,  the  pulse  will  be  scarcely 
affected  if  the  aperture  is  very  trifling; 
When  larger,  the  pulse  will  become  weak 
end  small,  and  will  intermit,  particularly 
when  the  circulation  is  hurried:  When 
<he  mitral  orifice  is  much  enlarged,  and 

rmits  a  considerable  portion  of  the  blood 
regurgitate  into  the  auricle  at  each  ven- 
tricular systole,  the  pulse,  in  addition  to 
being  small  and  weak,  will  become  irregular 
and  unequal,  and  will  almost  exactly  re- 
semble the  pulse  of  considerable  contraction 
of  the  mitral  orifice. 

Hence,  in  the  advanced  stage  of  these 
two  opposite  conditions  of  the  mitral  valve 
and  orifice,  the  puke  presents  similar 
characters :  thus,  when  this  orifice  is  con- 
siderably diminished  in  size,  a  smaller 

ntity  of  blood  can  enter  the  ventricle 
the  auricle  at  each- diastole ;  the  ven- 
triole,  therefore,  is  imperfectly  filled,  and 
less  blood  than  natural  is  transmitted  into 
the  aorta  at  each  systole;  the  pulse 
necessarily  becomes  small  and  feeble, 
and  eventually  intermittent,  irregular,  and 
unequal.  Again,  when  the  mitral  orifice 
is  preiernaturally  dilated,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  blood  is  transmitted  back- 
wards into  the  auricle  at  each  systole  of  the 
ventricle,  and  the  same  result  follows; 
a  smaller  quantity  than  natural  is  trans- 
mitted into  the  aorta  at  each  systole,  and 
tin  pulse  likewise  becomes  weak,  small, 
irregular,  and  unequal  in  proportion. 

Putie  in  contraction  of  the  aortic  orifice. 
—When  the  aortic  orifice  is  slightly  con- 
tracted the  stream  of  blood  transmitted 
into  the  aorta  at  each  systole  of  the  left 
ventricle  must  be  somewhat  less  than  na- 
tural ;  but  as  the  walls  of  the  ventricle 
under  such  circumstances  almost  always 
become  h  ypertrophied,  what  is  wanting  in 
quantity  »  made  up  by  the  strength  of  the 
ventricular  systole,  and  the  pulse  will  be 
neither  weaker  nor  smaller'  than  natural, 
and  will  be  perfectly  regular.  When  the 
contraction,. however,  becomes  extreme,  aa 
sometimes  happens,  though  much  less  fre- 
quently than  at  the  mitral  orifice,  the  pulse 
will  then  become  small  and  intermittent, 
irregular  and  unequal,  resembling  the  pulse 
of  considerable  contraction  of  the  mitral 
orifice,  or  of  free  regurgitation  through  it. 

Pulke  inmflcningofthcheart. — A  small, 
weak,  irregular,  and'  unequal  pulse  is  notj 
however,  peculiar  to  cases  of  valvular  dis- 


ease :  the  radial  pulse  has  the  same  ehsK 
racters,  and  nr  a  sthT  motfe  marked  degree^ 
in  the  advanced  stage  of  softening  of  the 
heart  from  fatty  degeneration  or  other 
cause,  particularly  when  combined  with 
dilatation  of  the'  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle. 
The  contractile  power  of  the  ventricle  being 
necessarily  weakened  when  the  muscular 
tissue  is  softened,  the  force  with  which; 
the  blood  is  propelled  into  the  aorta  will 
be  diminished;  while  the  weakened  ven- 
tricle, being  unable  to  empty  itself  at  each; 
systole,  the  quantity  of  blood  which  it  pro* 

Eels  into  the  aorta  is  less  than  natural : 
ence  not  only  is  a  smaller  quantity  of 
blood  transmitted!  into  the  aorta,  but  it  is 
transmitted  with  diminished  force,  and  the 
pulse  under  such  circumstances  becomes 
sometimes  so  small,  weak,  irregular,  and 
unequal,  that  it  is  impossible  to  count  it. 

A  small,  weak,  and  irregular  pulse  is 
also  observed  in  cases  of  pericarditis  ac- 
companied by  copious  liquid  effusion,  by 
which  the  heart's  movements  are  materially 
impeded;  or  where  fibrinous  concretions 
form  in  flie  cavities  of  the  heart  previous 
to  death,  by  which  the  passage  of  the  blood 
through  them  is  obstructed;  or  in  any 
case  where  mttch  embarrassment  of  the 
cardiac  or  pulmonary  circulation  exists,  as 
towards  the  close  of  several  diseases  of  the 
heart  or  lungs. 

Sumnmrgof  the  Principal  Varietist  of  At 

Pulte. 

In  the  following  summary  of  the  more 
prominent  characters  of  the  pulse  in  the 
several  diseased  states  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, the  varieties  of  the  pulse  are  ar- 
ranged according  to  their  regularity  or 
irregularity.  The  first  division  includes 
the  cases  in  which  the  pulse  is  Usually 
regular;  the  second,  those  in  which  the 
pulse  is  usually  irregular'. 

Pull  Regular. 

1.  In  plethora  the  pulse  is  full,  hard, 
and  resistant,  but  not  more  frequent  than 
natural. 

2.  In  anannia  the  pulse  is  smaller,  weaker, 
and  quicker  than  natural,  and  in  addition 
has  a  jerking  character. 

3.  In  hypertrophy  of  tfce  left  ventricle 
the  pulse  is  "  strong  and  prolonged,"  but 
not  quicker  than  natural.  When  dilatation 
is  combined  with  the  hypertrophy  tile 
pulse  is  in  addition  full. 

4.  In  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle 
without  hypertrophy  the  pulse  is  large,  but 
weak. 

5.  In  dilatation  with  attenuation  of  the 
left'  Ventricle  the  pulse  is  weak  and  soft, 
easily  quickened,  and  occasionally  inter- 
mittent. 

6.  &  patency  of  the  aortic"  valves*. 
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ptuse  is  jerking,  visible,  and  locomotive, 
but  its  frequenov  ia  not  increased. 

7.  In  diseased  states  of  the  coats  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  with  increase  of  the 
calibre  of  the  Teasel,  the  pulse  has  the 
same  characters,  but  in  a  less  marked  de- 
gree. 

8.  In  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
the  pulse  may  have  a  different  strength  in 
each  wrist,  or  it  may  be  absent  altogether 
in  the  radial  artery  on  one  side.  It  may 
also  have  a  jerking  character,  resembling 
that  of  aortic  regurgitation. 

Pulse  Irregular. 

1.  In  extreme  contraction  of  the  mitral 
orifice  the  puke  is  small,  weak,  intermit- 
tent, irregular,  and  unequal. 

2.  In  oases  of  regurgitation  through  the 
mitral  orifice,  when  slight,  the  pulse 
is  little  altered;  when  extreme,  the  pulse 
has  the  same  characters  as  in  considerable 
contraction  of  the  orifice. 

3.  In  contraction  of  the  aortic  orifice 
the  pulse  presents  no  peculiarity  unless  the 
degree  of  contraction  is  extreme,  when 
it  becomes  small,  irregular,  and  intermit- 
tent. 

4.  In  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular 
tissue  of  the  left  ventricle,  the  poise,  in  the 
advanced  stages,  is  small,  weak,  irregular, 
and  unequal. 

5.  In  pericarditis  with  copious  liquid 
effusion  the  pulse  presents  somewhat  the 
same  characters. 

6.  In  cases  where  fibrinous  concretions 
form  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart  the  pulse 
suddenly  becomes  small,  weak,  intermit- 
tent, and  irregular. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  may  be 
gathered,  that  in  several  forms  of  cardiac  dis- 
ease the  characters  presented  by  the  pulse 
are  of  a  nature  materially  to  aid  the  diag- 
nosis :  and  if  the  different  cardiac  lesions 
were  met  with  always  distinct  from  each 
other,  and  uncomplicated  with  other  affec- 
tions, the  signs  derived  from  the  pulse 
would  be  most  valuable.  Unfortunately, 
however,  this  is  not  often  the  case.  Two 
or  more  forms  of  structural  disease  are 
frequently  combined ;  for  instance,  hyper- 
trophy and  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle 
are  very  frequently  associated  i  and,  as 
these  morbid  conditions  are  a  frequent  re- 
sult of  disease  of  the  valves  or  orifices,  we 
may  have  obstructive  or  regurgitant  disease 
of  the  aortic  or  mitral  valves,  or  of  both, 
combined  with  hypertrophv,  or  dilatation 
of  the  left  ventricle,  or  with  the  two  latter 
states.  In  addition,  disease  of  any  part 
of  the  heart  may  be  associated  with  a  state 
of  anawnia  or  hysteria,  with  functional  de- 
rangement, or  a  nervous  habit,  or  with 
some  of  the  other  morbid  conditions  that 
have  been  alluded  to;  whan  the  poise,  if 


trusted  to  alone,  would  be  more  likely  to 
lead  into  error  than  to  assist  the  diagnosis. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that' 
mtermission  and  irregularity  of  the  pulse 
may  ensue  in  any  diseased  state  of  the 
heart,  when  the  pulmonary  circulation  be* 
comes  greatly  obstructed.  It  should  also  be 
recollected  that  a  very  trifling  morbid  alte- 
ration of  the  valves  at  the  left  side  of  the 
heart,  which  may  be  accompanied  by  a  loud 
bruit  de  soufflet,  often  causes  no  alteration 
of  the  pulse;  while  in  a  very  advanced 
stage  of  the  same  disease,  when  the  pulse 
becomes  intermittent  and  irregular,  an  ab- 
normal sound-may  be  absent.  Finally,  as 
the  systole  of  the  right  ventricle  exercises 
no  direct  influence  upon  the  pulse,  the 
walls  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  may  be 
hypertrophied,  or  their  cavities  dilated ;  ox 
its  valves  or  orifices  may  be  diseased,  with- 
out the  pulse  indicat  ing  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree morbid  alteration. 


Original  ^Communications. 

BKICT  BEKAHX8  TTPOIT 

THE  CHOLERA  AS  IT  APPEASED 
AT  CARDIFFE  AND  DOWLAIS 
IN  THE  SUMMER 
OF  1849. 
Br  G.  E.  Wkbbtkb,  Esq. 

{Read  before  the  Abemetkia*  Society, 
December  6tk,  1849). 

Having  been  resident  for  some  consi- 
derable time  last  summer  at  Cardiffe 
and  Dowlais  during  the  visitation  of 
cholera,  it  is  my  intention  to  record  a 
few  of  the  various  incidents  which  struck 
me  as  worthy  of  remark,  and  to  notice 
any  causes  which  may  seem  to  have 
accelerated,  retarded,  or  obstructed  the 
progress  of  this  malady  in  those  places. 

Epidemics  of  all  kinds  are  very  fre- 
quent in  the  town  of  Cardiffe.  1 1  ia  an 
over- populated,  densely-crowded  sea- 
port, having  considerably  increased  in 
commerce  and  population  within  the 
last  few  years,  without  due  attention 
being  paid,  either  by  public  enterprise 
or  private  speculation,  to  the  domestic 
comforts,  necessaries,  and  conveniences 
of  the  humbler  classes.  The  site  of  the 
town,  from  lying  almost  on  a  dead  level, 
afforded  no  facilities  for  drainage;  con- 
sequently over-flowing  cesspools  and 
atopped-np  drains  were  of  too  frequent 
occurrence.  In  addition  to  these  evils 
the  GUaMrgantbire  canal, 
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through  the  centre  of  the  town,  acting 
as  a  convenient  receptacle  for  all  sorts 
of  filth,  was  entirely  drained  of  its 
water  for  some  distance,  owing  to  re- 
pairs being  requisite,  leaving  the  refuse 
matter  exposed  to  the  scorching  rays 
of  the  sun. 

In  this  locality,  and  the  small  streets 
composed  of  lodging-houses  filled  with 
Irish  to  an  extent  almost  incredible,  the 
disease  committed  the  greatest  ravages. 

The  interference  of  sanitary  measures 
was  not  less  needed  at  Dowlais  than  at 
Gardiffe,  though,  the  former  having  the 
advantage  of  being  situated  on  the  side 
of  a  hill,  the  natural  drainage  was  good. 

The  people,  generally  speaking,  were 
in  a  better  condition  of  life,  their  wages 
good,  and  work  constant ;  their  habita- 
tions, however,  and  conveniences  equally 
had.  In  conjunction  with  these  the 
severe  and  exhausting  nature  of  their 
employment,  and  the  consequent  incite- 
ment to  drink,  fnrustbe  considered  among 
the  predisposing  causes  of  disease. 

The  experienced  eye  might  frequently 
detect  in  the  patient's  appearance  and 
expression  of  countenance  indications  of 
the  forthcoming  evil.  My  attention  was 
drawn  to  this  paint  by  Dr.  Sutherland, 
a  commissioner  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
in  order  to  induce  persons  to  leave  those 
localities  where  cholera  had  made  its 
appearance,  and  my  own  subsequent 
observation  fully  bore  out  the  truth  of 
this  assertion. 

Purposely  passing  over  a  minute  de- 
tail of  the  symptoms  of  cholera,  I  may 
remark  that  the  cramps  and  vomiting 
usually  commenced  and  recurred  toge- 
ther; but  what  relation  they  bore  to 
each  other  in  the  shape  of  cause  and 
effect  I  cannot  tell.  It  was  remark- 
able, in  almost  all  those  cases  which 
recovered  from  the  stage  of  collapse, 
how  well  the  mechanism  of  life  was 
depicted,  and  what  functions  are  most 
necessary  for  supporting  and  prolonging 
Imuran  existence,  an  alteration  taking 
place  in  those  functions  first,  and  se- 
condly, in  those  which  cannot  be  consi- 
dered essential  to  life.  Thns  nature, 
gradually  reviving,  begins  to  develope 
a  degree  of  animal  heat;  the  pulse,  re- 
turning at  intervals,  ultimately  becomes 
quick  and  hard,  the  respiration  is  some- 
what easier,  the  features  and  hands 
become  less  blue,  the  vomiting  and 
purging  gradually  eease ;  the  excretions 
bekig  changed  in  appearance  often  as* 
tome  a  greenish  or  dark  oast,  and; 


finally,  the  secretion  of  urine,  before  so 
totally  suppressed,  is  restored. 

I  found  there  was  no  difference  in 
the  time  of  day  in  which  persons  were 
attacked,  as  they  were  taken  ill  at  all 
hours  throughout  the  twenty-four,  but 
generally  after  returning  from  work. 
This  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
their  employment  lasts  incessantly 
throughout  the  day  and  night,  different 
relays  of  men  going  on  every  eight 
hours.  At  Cardlffe,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  hours  of  seizure  were  most  frequent 
between  sunset  and-  sunrise. 

The  days  of  the  week  also  had  their 
respective  increase  in  mortality  and 
number  of  attacks:  I  found  that  the 
early  part  of  the  week  almost  invariably 
had  the  heaviest  mortality.  This  was 
attributed  in  great  measure  to  the  wages 
being  paid  on  the  Saturday,  and  the 
idle  day  Sunday  intervening,  a  greater 

Eart  of  them  was  expended  in  the 
eer-shop  during  that  period.  By  way 
of  experiment,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  manager  of  the  works,  all 
the  beer  shops  were  closed  from  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  to  remain 
so  during  Sunday.  The  rate  of  morta- 
lity certainly  was  diminished  on  the 
two  subsequent  days,  but  increased  to 
the  usual  amount  on  the  Wednesday 
and  Thursday. 

These  measures,  with  some  others 
which  were  adopted,  for  restraining  per- 
sons from  the  abuse  of  stimulants,  were, 
I  think,  calculated  to  do,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  did,  some  harm ;  for  whilst,  on 
the  one  hand,  as  it  was  seen,  they  did 
not  restrain  the  habitual  drunkard, 
on  the  other  they  frightened  numbers 
of  individuals  into  a  different  mode  of 
living,  so  that  they  abjured  in  toio  their 
accustomed  amount  of  stimulus,  wliich 
from  long  habit  had  become  almost 
necessary  to  their  existence.  Nor  can  I 
advert  too  strongly  to  the  folly  of  per- 
sons, even  in  the  higher  classes  of 
society,  totally  abstaining  from  articles- 
of  diet  to  which  they  have  Jong  been 
accustomed,  simply  because  statements 
have  gone  forth  from  individuals  no 
wiser  than  themselves  that  such  articles 
have  a  choleraic  tendency.  All  sudden 
changes,  I  believe,  have  a  very  injurious 
tendency,  and  may  be  fairly  ranked 
among  the  predisposing  causes  of  cho- 
lera. 

The  migratory  nature  of,  and  the 
mode  in  which  this  malady  travelled 
was-  very  resBarkahla— that  it  should 
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pursue  the  same  course,  visit  the  same 
localities,  break  out  in  .exactly- the  same 
houses  in  those  localities,  rage  with  vio- 
lence in  the  circumference  of  au  iso- 
lated spot,  leaving  that  spot  scatheless, 
free,  and  untouched,  overlook  towns, 
and  not  only  towns,  but  a  whole  county, 
leave  one  part  of  a  town  and  break  out  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  then  becom- 
ing mitigated,  subsequently  return  to 
the  scene  of  its  former  visit 

Instances  of  all  these  have  come 
under  my  notice.  It  was  foretold,  long 
before  its  appearance  at  Tooting,  from 
its  course  in  foreign  countries,  that  Eng- 
land would  again  be  visited,  and  the 
result  verified  the  prediction.  Exactly 
the  same  locality  and  house  in  Dowlais 
was  first  visited  as  in  183a.  The  town  of 
Tiverton,  in  Devonshire,  escaped  en- 
tirely, as  it  formerly  did,  being  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  towns  on  the 
south-west  coast  in  which  it  was  raging. 
No  record  appears  of  a  single  case  in 
the  whole  county  of  Hereford;  and, 
finally,  having  committed  great  ravages 
on  the  south-west  portion  of  Dowlais,  it 
gradually  travelled  up  to  the  north-east 
point,  where  the  mortality  became  very 
great;  but  in  a  single  night  the  wind 
veered  round  to  that  quarter,  the  disease 
became  mitigated,  and  broke  out  again 
in  its  former  locality. 

Upon  the  first  outbreak  of  the  epide- 
mic at  Carditie  the  usual  premonitory 
symptoms  were  very  much  neglected., 
medical  assistance  frequently  not  being 
obtained  until  the  more  decided  charac- 
teristic symptoms  had  set  in,  and  some- 
times even  the  stage  of  collapse  come  on. 

Persons,  however,  soon  became  so 
panic-stricken,  that  every  headache  and 
pain  was  construed  into  an  approaching 
attack  of  cholera ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  fear  alone  in  some  instances  was 
the  sole  cause  of  an  attack,  of  whioh 
the  following  is  a  powerfully  striking 
instance,  and  where  collapse  came  on 
suddenly;  it  occurred  to  a  woman  whose 
husband  was  labouring  under  conseou- 
tive  fever: — The  medical  man  having 
left  the  house  but  a  very  few  minutes, 
and  seeing  some  more  patients  in  the 
same  street,  was  suddenly  sent  for  back 
again  to  the  identical  house,  on  account 
of  the  woman  being  struck.  She  was 
in  the  stage  of  collapse,  cold,  and  pulse- 
less, her  vomitings  and  evacuations 
being  very  characteristic-  It  was  as- 
certained upon  inquiry  that  a  neigh- 
bour had  dropped  in  to  ask  after  the 


health  of  the  man ;  the  wife  told  her 
that  he  had  hiccough,  to  whioh  ebe.  offi- 
ciously replied,  "  that  it  was  all  over  with 
him  if  it  came  to  hiccough."  From-  that 
moment  the  wife  was  seized,  and  died 
in  four  hours,  no  treatment  appearing 
to  rally  her  in  the  least 

Upon  the  advice  of  Dr.  Sutherland 
the  system  of  house  visitation  was 
adopted  and  rigorously  carried  out 
Certain  districts  were  allotted  to  lay 
individuals,  whose  business  it  was  to 
visit  every  house  in  the  district  twice. in 
the  day,  and  inquire  concerning  the 
health  of  every  occupant  Any  symp- 
toms of  illness  being  manifest  I  was 
immediately  sent  for  to  the  patient  and 
by  me  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
respective  medical  officer  of  that  district. 
By  this  means  persons  were  seen  from 
the  very  first  their  fears  and  apprehen- 
sions frequently  dispelled,  and  a  moat 
searching  investigation  into  the  sanitary 
condition  of  their  domiciles  was, made. 

The  general  routine  of  treatment 
adopted  was,  in  the  first  instance,  calo- 
mel and  opium  every  hour,  with  brandy, 
counter-irritants,  the  .application  of 
warmth,  and  the  administration  of  sa- 
lines. The  opium  and  brandv  were, 
however,  soon  abandoned,  for  this  rea- 
son— it  was  found  that  those  who  bad 
passed  through  the  acute  stage  generally 
had  a  severe  attack  of  consecutive  fever, 
and  most  of  these  died  comatose;  and 
it  was  often  difficult  to  tell  how  much  of 
the  evil  was  to  be  attributed  to  the 
opium,  and  bow  much  to  .the  decreased 
action  of  the  kidneys.  Again,  opium, 
when  administered  in  small  and  re- 
peated doses,  takes  on  the  nature  of  a 
stimulant ;  and  it  was  found  that  sti- 
mulants of  all  kinds  did  harm;  very 
often  they  had  little  or  no  effect  upon 
the  system,  and  when  any  effect  was 

S reduced,  the  subsequent  amount  of 
epression  was  greater  than  that  prior 
to  the  exhibition  of  the  stimulant 

Gountor-irritaute  I  found  of  service 
in  three  ways,  but  not  until  the  disease 
had  become  somewhat  mitigated,  and 
there  was  hope  of  ultimate  recovery. 
Frequently,  when  the  collapsed  stage 
had  passed  off,  and  the  evacuations 
were  diminished  in  quantity  and  altered 
in  quality,  vomiting  would  still  con- 
tinue, and  resist  all  endeavours  to 
allay  it  The  stomach  would  seem  to 
have  contracted  a  morbid  habit  of  ex- 
pelling its  oontents  the  wrong  way :  in 
these  cases  the  application  of  a  smart 
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blister  over  the  region  of  the  etomaoh 
would  produce  the  desired  effect.  Again, 
not  unfrequently  an  intense  burning 
pain  would  be  complained  of  at  the  pit 
of  the  stomach,  even  if  vomiting. had. 
ceased;  in  these  instances  also  they 
were  useful.  And  thirdly,  they  were 
advantageous  in  consecutive  fever  when 
there  was  a  tendency  to  coma. 

The  routine  of  treatment  adopted  at 
Dowlais  was  very  similar,  still  adhering 
to  calomel,  which  was  administered 
pretty  freely  in  doses  from  one  to  five 
grains  every  quarter  of  an  hour  without 
opium,  the  simple  effervescing  saline 
being  given  in  conjunction  with  it  In 
some  instances  this  treatment  acted  as 
a. charm  in  checking  the  profluvial  dis- 
charges, whilst  in  numerous  others  it 
had  not  the  slightest  effect  Carbon, 
in  the  form  of  burnt  cork,  was  occasion- 
ally substituted  for  the  saline,  and  pro- 
duced good  as  well  as  bad  results;  but 
I  .think,  on  the  whole,  it  was  more  bene- 
ficial to  children  and  young  persons 
than  grown-up  people.  In  not  a  few 
instances  even  of  active  cholera,  but 
especially  of  insidious  diarrhoea,  the 
following,  prescription  of  Mr.  Girdle- 
stone's — viz.,  Dover's  powder,  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  sulphate  of  copper,  in  very 
small  doses, — produced  a  marked  effect 
when  other  astringents  had  failed. 

The  indiscriminate  administration  of 
chalk  mixtures  I  think  very  frequently 
did  harm  in  the  premonitory  diarrhoea; 
for  if  any  good  was  to  be  the  result  it 
generally  became  manifest  after  the  first 
two  doses ;  but  if  not  and  still  persisted 
in,  it  only  irritated  an  already  too  highly 
irritable  mucous  membrane.  Induoed 
partly  by  the  modest  manner  in  which 
two  proposed  remedies  were  promul- 
gated, and  partly  because  the  result 
could  not  be  much  worse  than  with 
other  means,  I  put  them  to  the  test  of 
practical  experience ; — these  were  olive 
oil  and  colchicum.  I  administered  an 
ounce  of  olive  oil  to  six  patients  every 
quarter  of  an  hour  with  three  grains  of 
calomel  for  four  doses,  and  afterwards 
ordered  them  to  drink  copiously  of  luke- 
warm water  until  either  the  evacuations 
lessened  or  became  altered  in  appear- 
ance. The  result  was  that  five  ol  them 
died ;  the  sixth  was  nut  upon  the  saline 
treatment  and  ultimately  recovered. 
With  the  colchicum  I  had  no  better 
success,  for  in  four  cases  they  all  died. 
During  an  acute  attack  of  cholera,  as  to 
what  the  patient  might  eat  or  drink,  my 


directions  were  very  concise* — "•  Let  him . 
eat  what  he  likes,  and  drink  what  he  . 
likes," — for  I  felt  perfectly  sure  that 
solids  were  quite  out  of  the  question,  the. 
general  demand  being  for  cold  water ; 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  imbibition  • 
of  fluids  in  any  way  aggravates  the 
purging,  as  stated  by  some  persons,  but, . 
on  fiie  contrary,  proves  an  useful  aux- . 
iliary  to  that  •  incessant  dry  retching, 
than  which  nothing  is  more  distressing, 
fatiguing,  and  exhausting  to  the  patient 
Finally,  I  think  that  altogether,  during 
an  acute  attack,  too  much  reliance  is 
placed  upon  medicine,  and  too  little 
attention  paid  to  sustaining  the  system, 
which  has  to  undergo  such  a  severe 
ordeal :  and  .1  would  strongly  advocate 
the  administration  of  nutritious  sub- 
stances from  the  very  first  either  by  the 
mouth  or  by  injection,  at  least  three  or 
four  times  a  day;  for  though  it  be  a 
mooted  question  whether  absorption 
oes  on  or  not  harm  cannot  possibly  be 
one ;  and  it  may  be  a  means  of  dimi- 
nishing our  awful  lists  of  mortality, 
should  a  fresh  outbreak  occur  this 
spring,  or  return  again  at  the  expiration 
of  another  sexdecennial  period. 

With  regard  to  the  cause  of  cholera, 
that  is,  I  may  say,  entirely  obscure,  but 
perhaps  not  more  so  than  of  other 
epidemics.  We  #annot  tell  why  at  one 
tune,  small-pox ;  at  a  second,  continued 
fever ;  at  a  third,  influenza ;  and  at  a 
fourth,  cholera  should  prevail :  but  we  ' 
can  tell  in  what  regions  and  localities 
these  epidemics,  when  prevailing,  com- 
mit the  greatest  havoc.  The  epidemical 
nature  of  cholera  is  a  most  important 
topic  for  consideration  and  discussion  in 
two  aspects, — the  first  as  to  the  nature 
of  epidemic  force  as  a  cause  in  inducing 
disease;  in  other  words,  epidemic  /ore* 
perse;  and  secondly,  with  reference  to 
those  causes  and  circumstances  which 
assist  in  adding  to  its  power,  and  giving 
it  a  greater  tendenoy  and  facility  to 
spread. 

Supposing  (to  use  an  arbitrary  ex- 
planation in  numbers)  that  the  stun  of 
cause  or  causes  required  to  produce  the 
given  effect  is  five,  then,  if  the  epidemic 
force  were  equal  to  five,  it  woula  attack 
any  one  with  whom  it  came  in  contact ; 
but  supposing  it  were  equal  to  three 
only,  it  woidd  not  affect  a  healthy  indi- 
vidual :  but  if  the  additional  two  were 
made  out  by  intemperance,  fear,  anxiety, 
bad  air,  or  other  cause  or  causes,  the 
effect  would  be  the  same  as  if  tbe  neces- 
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Vary  mu^ber  yr#te  jnade.  up  of'ejnde^i& 
&yc«.AlpW,  .■.     .,        ,  • 

,  The  ,  epidemic :  character  of  ffr^wP 
diseases  u  not  only  a  remaikabh},  but  a 
most  inipor|*nt;  clrpumstance,  Tb,eir 
influences:  appear,  to,  visit  wad  impart 
certain  properties  to  unhealthy,  places , 
ia  which,  diseases  are  ordinarily  .found,  • 
or  even  hea]thv;place8  to  which  no  dis- 
eases are  peculiarly  attached,  and  also ' 
act  upon  causes  which  usually  Produce 
certain,  illnesses,  so  that  these,  ulheases 
shall  he  changed  or.  converted,  and  in- 
vested with  the  type,  nature,  and  power 
of  the  prevailing  epftemio,  l^us,  during 
the  wboje  time  I  was  at  Ejowlais,  I  do 
.  not  remember  attending  a  single  case 
of  any  other  illness  tut  cholera*  except 
accident,  which,  from  the  vast  number 
of  men,  and  the  nature  of  tbeir  employ- 
ment, were  extremely  common ;  never- 
theless, even  <*«ffl  were  considerably 
below  the  average,  and  the  ratio  per 
week  very  much  diminished.  Cholera 
will  sometimes  suddenly  appear  in  ap- 
parently healthy  places  where  no  dis- 
ease before  existed,  and  where  none 
could  be  well  expected  to  appear;  but 
it  will  more  certainly  invade  unhealthy 
localities,  or  impure  dwellings,  ill  venti- 
.  lated  houses,  the  neighbourhood  of  foul 
drains,  open  cesspools,  &c.,  formerly  the 
abodes  of  typhus  and  other  fevers,  and 
ravage  such  places  to  the  exclusion  of 
fevers  before  prevalent   It  will,  again, 
select  for  its  victims  the  weakly,  the 
fear-stricken,  and  the  intemperate ;  but 
even  the  healthy  and  temperate  will  not 
be  invariably  exempt  from  its  attacks. 
Ite  abode  is  uncertain,  and  its  stoops  or 
pounces  are  often  sudden  and  capri- 
cious :  its  type  and  fatal  character  also 
are  very  varying,  inconstant,  and  ever 
changing.   We  frequently  find  cholera 
in  a  place  affected  to  be  one  week  deadly 
in  its  effects,  and  utterly  bidding  de- 
fiance to  remedies;  in  the  next,  it ^  may 
be  more  benign,  and  readily  controllable 
by  curative  agents.  .  _ 

Many  other  diseases  have  similar 
attributes;  and  against  these,  in  the 
same  manner  aa  against  cholera,  full 
health  furnishes  no  certain  security; 
yet  the  prone  or  predisposed  are  for  the 
most  part  the  victims.  Healthful  lo 
calities,  again,  do  not  possess  entire 
immunity ;  for  they  are  occasionally  the 
seats  of  the  ravages  of  disease;  yet 
places  of  a  contrary  nature  are  the  chief 
scenes  qf  its  presence  .and  its  power,  and 
supply  the  greater  number  of  fatal  cases, 


<;  £he ..rar»o4es  .of  plenty,  are  not  safe, 
hut  the  dwellings  of  want.  wo*-„  and 
wretchedness^  .are  far  b»s  so.  . 
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^rMpjv^vP  chemical  chajlao- 
xebs  of,  the, >  dumb-bell''  . 
crystals  describe©  as 

OXALATE"  OF  MMB. 
B  v  Da,  Goudwo.  JSw>,  F.RJ3. 

Mohe  thin  eight  years  have  elapsed 
since,  among  otner  forms  of  crystalline 
deposits  in  the  urine  described  by  me, 
I  especially  drew  attention  to  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  oxalate  of  lime  in 
octahedral  crystals.  These  observations 
(although  they  appear,  from  the  tone  in 
which  they  were  alluded  to  by  other 
writers  at  the  time,  to  have  been  re- 
ceived with  some  hesitation)  have  since 
been  amply  confirmed  by  almost  every- 
one who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  exa- 
mine the  urine  in  health  and  disease 
with  any  amount  of  care.  Perhaps  too 
much  importance  can  hardly  be  attached 
to  the  examination  of  the  urine  in  many 
forms  pf  disease  with  a  view,  to  the 
detection  of  the  oxalate  of  lime,  on 
account  of  the  very  serious  phases  of 
disease  it  often  indicates,  .and  of  the 
important  therapeutical  hints  it  affords. 

It  is,  however,  with  relation  to  one  pe- 
culiar form  of  crystalline  deposit,  which 
I  described  as  a  variety  of  oxalate  of 
lime,  that  I  am  anxious  very  briefly  to 
direct  the  attention  of  your  readers :  I 
allude  to  the  very  remarkable  crystals 
I  observed  about  nine  years  ago,  and 
first  figured  in  a  paper  published  in 
Guy's  Hospital  Reports  (vol.  vii.  for 
1842) :  these  crystals,  which,  from  their 
remarkable  shape,  I  called  dumb-bell*, 
obey  under  the  microscope  the  action 
of  the  same  solvents  as  the  octahedral 
crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime,  and  as,  more- 
over, they  always  alternated  with  these, 
and  were  often  found  with  them,  I 
regarded  them  as  zeolitic  crystals  of 
oxalate,  tinder  the  idea  that  they  were 
made  up  of  a  number  of  acute  octa- 
hedra  arranged  in  a  radiating  manner. 
1  confess,  however,  that  I  was  never 
quite  satisfied  with  this  view  of  their 
nature  hi  consequence  of  their  optical 
characters  differing  so  completely  from 
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fbose  of  the  octahedral  oxalate.  The 
litter  salt,  in  obedience  to  the  Well- 
known  law  of  cubic  and  octahedral  crys- 
tals, not  possessing  the  power  'of  doubly 
refracting  a  ray  of  light,  did  not  affect 
plane  polarised  light  But  the  dumb- 
Dells,  on  the-  co»twry,.poflBes8  an  ener- 

Sfiodoubly-refractingjpower,  and  power- 
By  depolarise  the  fight  transmitted  I 
through'  the  Nicuf  sprism  of  the  -polaris- 
ing microscope.  '•  The1  rays  thus  trans- 
mitted; when. analysed: by  ablate  of 
tounnalins,  .or  ia  ,  sipg}e  r  mjt»ge  prism,; 
exhibit  a  very,  beautiful  image,  thej 
dumb-bells  presenting  a  'series  of  con- 
centric coloured  zings,  traversed  by  the- 
well-known  black  cress.  These  facts 
have  induced  me  to  take  every  oppor- 
tunity in  my  power  of  carefully  exa- 
mining the  crystals  in '*  question ;  and 
very  lately,  having  a  patient  under  nly 
care  whose  urine  deposited  a  Urge 
quantity  of  dumb-bells  unmixed  with 
any  other  crystal,  I  was  able  tQ  submit 
them  to  examination  with  the  following 
results : — 

A.  Observed  during  a'  fortnight  these 
dumb-bell  crystals  never  occurred  for 
two  days  in  succession,  either  disap 
pearing  completely,  or  existing  in  mere 
traces,  always  alternating  with  octa- 
hedral crystals,  and  ultimately  quite 
disappearing. 

B.  Kept  under  water  for  ten  days  in 
,  a  greenhouse,  in  July,  the  temperature, 

seldom  being  below  85  or  9(r  in  the 
day-time,  they  underwent  some  change; 
the  water  became  turbid,  and  evolved  a 
foetid  ammoniaoal  odour.  Under  the 
microscope  some  of  the  dumb-bells  had 
disappeared,  and  large  octahedral  crys- 
tals of  oxalate  of  lime,  which  did  not 
exist  previously,  were  now  visible. 

C.  The  dumb-bells  dissolved  slowly 
in  boiling  dilute  hydrochloric  acid;  and 

,  from  this  solution  ammonia  threw  down 
an  amorphous  white  precipitate.  The 
whole  was  left  to  evaporate  sponta- 
neously in  a  watch-glass;  large  and 
beautiful  cubes  of  hydrochlarate  of  am- 
monia, unmixed  with  any  of  the  usual 
plumose  crystals  of  that  salt,  were  left 

D.  Ignited  in  a  platinum  spoon,  these 
dumb-bells  became  black,  evolved  an 
odour  of  burnt  horn,  and  at  a  moderate 
red  heat  became  quite  white.  Exa- 
mined under  the  microscope,  the  form 

.  of  the  crystals  was  in  no  way  affected. 
The  dumb-bells  had  simply  lost  their 
transparency,  and  had  become  quite 
opaque.  It  was,  however,  evident  that 


they.  had,  undergone  a  most  important 
chemical  change  f'lor'-the'y  how  restored 
the  colour  of  moistened  red  littortis1  paper, 
andf.'dlasblved'  in  acetic1  add  <ln  which 
thwjr  were/  bdfbre  'itfnftloh, '  quite  ins* 
Itfbie)  wfth  active  effervescence.  In 
'water'  they  were  quite  Insoluble. 
'  E.' The' ignited  flumbibeUB  (D)  dis- 
solved with  active  effervescence  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solution  left 
by  evaportHiori  crystals  of  sulphate  of 
lime.  '  ''. 

rT.'  Sbme  of  the  dumb-bells  recently 
collected  from'  the1  urine  and  washed, 
were  boiled  in  strong  nitric  acid;  they 
dissolved  without  any  evolution  of  gas, 
and  formed  ' 8  clear  white  eolation.  A 
drop  of  tbfe,  spontaneously  evaporated, 
on  a  plate  ofgiass,  left  a  beautiful  maSB~- 
of  dumb-bells,  rather  larger  and  more 
Jjerfect  in  outline  than  they  were  before 
solution!  Hence  it  is  evident  that  boil- 
ing nitric  acid  simply  dissolves,  but 
does  not  change,  the  crystals. 

F.  Boiled  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
fresh  dumb-bells  dissolved,  and,  by 
spontaneous  evaporation,  left  beautiful 
tufts  Of  long  radiating  acicular  crystals, 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid. 

These  experiments  are  sufficient  to 
invest  the  dumb-bell  crystals  with  great 
chemical  interest ;  and  I  can  only  regret 
the  few  opportunities  we  possess  of  col- 
lecting them  in  sufficient  quantities  for 
more  minute  investigation.  We  may, 
however,  safely  draw  some  conclusions 
from  the  above  investigation,  superficial  • 
as  it  is. 

That  these  crystals  are  a  salt  of  limey 
capable  of  being  converted  into  a  ear- 
bonate  by  ignition,  is  proved  by  expert 
ments  D  and  E.  That  the  acid  com- 
bined with  the  lime  cannot  be  the  urio 
or  sulphuric,  is  obvious  from  the  re- 
markable circumstance  of  their  dissolv- 
ing in  boiling  nitric  acid  without  change 
(exp.  F).  The  peculiar  change  pre- 
sented by  these  crystals  by  keeping  in 
a  warm  place  under  water  (exp.  B)  indi- 
cates their  undergoing  a  putrefactive 
change  with  the  evolution  of  ammonia: 
hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  acid 
combined  with  the  lime  contains  nitro- 
gen. The  cubic  form  of  the  crystals  of 
hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  in  exp.  G  is 
that  assumed  by  this  salt  in  the  pre- 
sence of  urea. 

Every  one  at  all  familiar  with  the 
microscope  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
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crystals  of  oxalurate  of  ammonia  and 
their  action  on  polarised  light:  this 
salt  presents  so  close  a  resemblance  in 
its  radiated  structure,  in  its  doubly- 
refracting  power,  in  the  arrangement  of 
its  rings  and  cross  in  polarised  light,  to 
the  dumb-bell  found  in  urine,  that  I 
think  we  have  much  presumptive  evi 
-dence  (for  I  dare  not  say  more)  in  favour 
of  their  being  an  oxalurate  of  lime  in- 
stead of  an  oxalate,  as  I  had  declared  it 
to  be.  It  is  true  that  the  properties  of 
the  crystals  above  described  are  not  to 
be  regarded  as  conclusive ;  but  the  evo- 
lution of  ammonia  during  the  putre- 
factive fermentation  (exp.  B),  the  crys- 
talline form  of  the  hydrochlorate  of 
ammonia  (exp.  C),  indicates  the  pro- 
bable presence  of  urea.  Now,  although 
oxalunc  acid  does  not  contain  urea 
ready  formed,  yet  it  contains  its  ele- 
ments, and  oxalate  of  lime  differs  from 
oxalurate  of  lime  only  in  their  absence, 
and  in  containing  the  constituents  of 
water;  for 

0  N  H  O 
'  2  atom  oxalic  acid .   4  6 
1    „    urea  ...    2    2    4  2 


— 1 


water 


6  2  4  8 
..11 


=    „  oxalnricadd  6  2  3  7 

Nothing  is  more  likely  than  the  com- 
bination in  the  blood  of  the  nascent 
elements  of  oxalic  acid  and  urea  And 
in  connection  with  this,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten,  that  dumb-bell  crystals, 
exactly  like  those  I  observed  in  urine, 
have  been  detected  by  Dr.  Garrod  in 
the  blood.  Admitting  this,  we  at  once 
see  the  simple  relation  of  the  dumb  bells 
to  the  octohedra;  of  oxalurate,  to  oxalate 
of  lime,-— their  alternation,  mixture,  and 
mutual  replacement  in  urinous  deposits 
all  become  clearer. 

In  venturing  to  regard  the  dumb-bell 
crystals  as  those  of  oxalurate  of  lime,  I 
eannot  help  here  alluding  to  the  opinion 
expressed  to  me  by  Baron  Liebig  some 
years  ago,  that  be  had  no  doubt  the 
oxalurate  of  time  would  be  one  day  de- 
tected as  a  constituent  of  urinary 
deposits. 

Dr.  Hassall,*  so 1  favourably  known 
*  May  I  bt  permitted  4o  txpreae  an  nurttae 


lag  the  delay  of  iU  publication,  bt  placed  be 
tbe  prestation.  <1  bare  been  favoured  with  _ 


as  a  microscopical  observer,  has  in- 
formed me  that  he  has  met  with  crystals 
exactly  like  the  dumb-bells  I  have 
described,  in  the  residue  left  t»y  the 
spontaneous  evaporation  of  a  drop  of 
urine  on  a  plate  of  glass,  but  differing 
from  them  in  their  being  soluble  in 
water.  I  am  not  aware  whether  he  has 
made  any  researches  into  their  chemical 
properties. 

I  must  beg  to  apologise  for  the  length 
of  this  paper,  which  I  should  not  have 
ventured  to  have  inflicted  upon  the 
readers  of  your  valuable  journal,  as  I 
fully  intended  deferring  any  allusion  to 
these  observations  until  the  publication 
of  the  third  edition  of  my  book  (Urinary 
Deposits),  now  in  the  press,  had  not 
my  attention  been  drawn  to  a  paper  by 
Dr.  Frick,  of  Baltimore.  In  this  com- 
munication— which,  from  its  republica- 
tion in  that  excellent  and  admirably  con- 
ducted periodkal.the  Edinburgh  Medical 
andSurgical  Journal  for  this  month,  will 
obtain  a  large  circulation, — the  author 
has  declared  the  dumb-bell  crystals  to 
consist  of  uric  acid.  Such  an  opinion 
requires  no  serious  refutation,  as  crystals 
which  can  be  ignited  without  losing 
their  form,  but  are  converted  into 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  which  can  dis- 
solve in  boiling  nitric  acid  without 
change,  cannot,  even  by  those  most 
ignorant  of  chemistry,  bo  regarded  as 
consisting  of  uric  acid.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  so  careful  an  ob- 
server as  Dr.  Fricke  could  have  com- 
mitted such  an  error.  I  should  not 
have  thus  alluded  to  this  statement,  had 
not  it  involved  a  most  important  indica- 
tion of  treatment,  for  it  is  obvious  that 
if  the  crystals  in  question  consisted  of 
uric  acid,  their  therapeutical  indications 
would  be  very  different  from  that  which 
I  have  assumed  them  to  be. 
48,  RoaaeU  Square,  Oct.  )0th,  1850. 
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made  from  preparations  I  bad  mat  pknaare  in 
placing  at  nis  disposal.  Their  accuracy  ana 
beauty  art  nsqaalMd  5  and  a  -work  of  this  kind 


will  prove  of  the  greatest  value  10  tboae  who  u 
ploy^Utologkal  obna-vntJona  for  the  elucidation 
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IOTB- 

ON  THE  STBUCTTJRB,  Ac.,  OP  THE' 
TEETH. 
Br  0.  Sfzhob  Bate,  Esq., 
[Continued  from  p.  333.] 

Enamel. 

1.  In  mammalia,  both  in  relation  to 
the  development  of  the  whole  structure- 
of  the  tooth,  as  well  also  in  its  respective 
importance  in  fulfilment  of  certain  re- 
quired conditions,  the  enamel  succeeds 
the  dentine.  For  scarcely  has  a  scale 
of  the  latter  been  deposited  upon  the 
apex  of  the  pulp  from  which  it  is  de- 
veloped, than  lines-  of  enamel  are  de- 
posited upon  its  external  surface. 

2.  The  tissues  of  the  pulp  from  which 
the  enamel  is  developed  are  of  a  de- 
scription similar  to  those  which  exist  in 
the  dentinal  pulp ;  but  they  are  present 
under  peculiar'  modifications,  not  only 
in  comparison  with  the  pulp  which  de- 
veloper the  dentine,  but  also  as  regards- 
tbe  character  of  enamel  in  different' 
classes  of  animals. 

In  man  and  >  carnivorous  animals,  in 
all  of  which  the  enamel  covers  the 
crown  of  the  tooth,  the  enamel-pulp 
consists  of  nucleated  cells  larger  in  size 
aenerallythan  those  which  exist  in  the 
dentinal. pulp  of  the  same  tooth ;  also 
areolar  tissue,  which  has  the  peculiarity 
of  nucleated  centres  exhibited,  which 
gives  to  the  structure  a  reticulated  ap- 
pearance, a  circumstance  which  renders 
to  this  tissue  a  character  peculiarly 
its  own  (Fig.  9),  the-  whole  is  em- 

Fick  9. 


Areolar  tissue  from  enamel  pulp  of  kitten 
at  birth. 

bedded  in  an  unctuous  fluid  plasma,1 
and  yellowish  transparent,  confined 
by  an  external  mentbuane*  The  organ 
in  thjaoharaotar.  of.  tooth-is  whairy  ex. 


^avascular,  at  least  during  the  per! odof 
the  development  of  the  enamel,  and  is 
supplied  with  calcareous  material  fitftm 
bloodvessels  which  ramify  upon  the 
capsule  which  invests  the  whole  tootfc, 
which  I  presume  passes  through  tHe 
outer  wall' of  the  enamel  pulp  by  en- 
dosmose. 

Among  theraminmt  tribe  of  mammals 
the  enamel  is  developed' from  a  pulp 
which  dips  into  clefts  or  fissures  exist- 
ing between  processes  formed  by  the 
dentinal  pulp,  and  in  this  class  of  tooth, 
to  unassisted'  vision,  the  pulp  from 
which  the  enamel  is  developed  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  that  which  de- 
velopes  the  dentine ;  but  when  the  test 
of  the  microscope  is  applied,  certain 
conditions  may  be  observed  in  the 
enamel  pulp  which  cannot  be  seen  in 
the  organ  whose  attribute  is  to  develope 
the  tooth  substance;  these  conditions 
are,  that  the  ultimate  secreting  cells  of 
the  enamel  pulp  are  not  interspersed 
with  bloodvessels ;  that  whereas  in  the 
dentinal  pulp  bloodvessels  extend  into 
the  newly  deposited  material,  in  the 
enamel  a  layer  of  cells,  the  true 
extra-vascular  enamel  pulp, .  separates 
the  vascular  portion  of  the  pulp  from 
immediate  contact  with  the  enamel 
(fig.  10);  these  oalla  are  transparent, 

Fia.10. 


Tmmtlen  cells  from  enamel  palp  of  lamb 
at  birth,  as  they  .  exist  between  the  vas- 
cular portion  of  the  pulp  and  deposited 


and  seem  to  correspond  with  the  organ 
which  developes  enamel  in  oarnivorotia 
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teetn,  and  hold  a  relation  to  the  dia- 
meter or  thickness  of  the  enamel  -which 
it  developes ;  the  rest  of  the  pulp  goes 
to  form  the  crusta  petrosa  or  cementam 
of  the  tooth,  under  which  head  it  will 
he  again  alluded  to. 

The  cells  which  float  in  the  liquid 
plasma  obtain  a  uniformity  of  character 
as  they  approach  towards  the  comple- 
tion of  their  development  (fig.  11),  which 

Fig.  11. 
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Transition  cells  from  enamel  pulp  of  kitten 
at  birth. 

is  carried  out  in  a  manner  nearly  cor- 
responding with  that  exhibited  in  the 
development  of  the  intertubular  struc 
ture  of  dentine. 

3.  The  attachment  of  the  enamel  to 
the  dentine  is  chiefly  mechanical ;  and 
the  mechanism  is  so  constructed  as  to 
yield  the  most  enduring  strength,  both 
m  the  arrangement  of  the  enamel  cells 
upon  the  surface  of  dentine,  and  the 
conformation  of  that  surface  ;*  for  al- 
though, as  before  stated,  the  process  of 
its  development  resembles  that  of  inter- 
tubular dentine,  yet  it  is  not  like  it  de 
posited  in  layers  or  scales  succeeding  one 
another,  eaoh  directly  united  to  the  last, 
but  the  earliest  deposition  of  enamel 
upon  the  already  developed  dentine 
takes  place  in  lines,  which  trace  a  series 
of  corresponding  curves  in  a  more  or  less 
waving  character  upon  its  surface  in  a 
manner,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
make  out,  peculiar  to  genera. 

Thus  in  man  the  curves  are  formed 
more  abruptly  than  in  any  other  animal 
that  I  have  examined  (fig.  12) ;  while  in 
the  donkey  they  traverse  in  a  line  more 
straight,  in  a  direction  from  the  apex  to 
the  base  of  the  tooth,  sometimes  one 
line  uniting  itself  to  tho  next  In  the 
calf  the  lines  are  direct  in  their  course 
from  one  extremity  of  the  tooth  to  the 
other,  and  run  very  equidistant  and 


*  Additional  «tren(rth  the  connection  probably 
receives  from  the  ossification  of  the  intermediate 
membrane,  which  is  common  to  the  two  pulps : 
this  idea  is  strengthened  by  the  occasional  pass- 
ing; of  the  dentins!  tubes  into  the  jenamel.  This 
fact  is  pointed  oat  by  Mr.  Tomes  in  a  paper 
lately  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Mbdical  Gazette,  to  exist  in  the 
hare ;  but  I  have  also  seen  the  ssme  phenomenon 
in  toe  teeth  of  the  ass,  sheep,  and  monkey. 


Enamel  as  seen  first  deposited  on  the  sur- 
face of  dentine ;  from  child  at  birth. 

parallel.  Although  it  may  be  described 
as  being  deposited  in  lines,  yet  these 
lines  are  not  continuous — at  least,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  process ;  but  spots 
are  deposited,  at  tolerably  regular  in- 
tervals, in  the  same  line,  which  spots 
become  the  centres  of  enamel  growth, 
and  continue  to  increase  longitudinally 
until  they  form  one  continuous  line: 
they  also  increase  in  their  diameter,  but 
not  relatively  to  the  length.  The  in- 
termediate spaces  are  filled  up  by  fresh 
deposit  brought  forward  from  the  origi- 
nal centre  of  ossification  of  the  enamel, 
in  a  manner  repeating  that  which  has 
been  attempted  to  be  described. 

How  far  the  intermediate  lines  which 
fill  up  the  spaces  between  the  original 
ones  may  correspond  with  each  other, 
or  differ  in  the  latter  deposition,  I  can- 
not say,  but  I  believe  that  it  is  due  to 
this  cause  that  each  row  of  basaltic 
prisms  of  enamel  directs  their  curva- 
tures in  opposite  ways — that  is,  the 
convex  bend  of  one  row  overlies  the 
concave  of  the  next   (fig.  13),  and 

Fig.  13. 


Enamel  prisms  as  they  i  m  m 
to  each  other ;  from  human  i 
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so  on  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the 
prism.  The  whole  fabric  by  this  means 
receives  great  additional  strength.  But, 
as  a  structure,  w^en  completed  it  pos- 
sesses less  peculiarity  in  its  conforma- 
tion, by  which  its  animal  origin  might 
be  discovered,  than  any  other  formation 
of  which  the  teeth  are  composed,  or 
perhaps  of  any  structure  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  animal  kingdom  above  the 
mollusca,  to  the  testaceous  covering  of 
which  it  has  been  compared. 

4.  The  office  which  the  enamel  fulfils 
to  the  tooth  is  twofold:  first,  by  its 

'bardness,  it  precludes  wearing  from 
friction ;  consequently  its  presence  will 
be  found  in  all  those  animals  in  which' 
the  teeth  form  more  important  agents 
in  the  animal  economy  than  mere  pre-' 
tensile  organs;  in  some  teeth  cover- 
ing the  crown :  in  others  it  is  again 
covered  by  a  layer  of  osseous  tissue 
(crusta  petrosa),  and  only  becomes  ex 
posed  under  the  wearing  influence  of 
mastication.  In  the  formtr  class  of 
tooth  it  fulfils  a  second  purpose — that  of 
protecting  the  dentine  from  the  action 
of  other  external  agents  (chemical,  &c). 
To  carry  out  this  condition  the  enamel 
is  peculiarly  adapted,  it  being  so  closely 
built  up  that  it  is  impervious  to  the 
most  subtle  fluid ;  and  therefore,  under 
normal  conditions,  no  moisture  external 
to  the  system  can  come  into  contact  oract 
upon  the  more  porous  substance  of  den- 
tine without  previously  destroying  the 
enamel.  Oftenhastheexperiroentof satu- 
rating a  tooth  in  common  writing  ink 
been  resorted  to  as  a  test  to  show  the 

Soracity  of  its  structure ;  but  the  evi- 
ence  so  obtained  is  most  inconclusive, 
since  all  inks  contain  a  certain  quantity 
of  acid :  thus  the  appearance  of  satura 
tion  given  to  a  tooth  which  has  long 
been  so  immersed  is  due  not  to  the 
voracity  either  of  the  dentine  or  enamel, 
but  to  the  chemical  action  of  the  ink 
upon  the  substance  itself. 

5.  The  chemical  composition  of  the 
enamel  differs  from  that  of  dentine  only 
in  relation  to  the  respective  quantities 
of  the  component  parts:  thus  it  will 
be  found  that  the  true  bone  salt,  the 
phosphate  of  lime,  abounds  in  a 
greater  proportion;  while  the  organic 
matter  and  carbonate  of  lime  are  pre- 
sent less  than  in  dentine.  If  a  spVd 
men  of  enamel  which  has  been  immer 
for  some  time  in  ink  he  examined  un 

.  tie  nucEoscope,  it  will  be  found  to, 
more  or  less,  equally  over  the  whole 


ternaj  surface ;  but  upon  cutting  out  a 
section  from  the  deepest  parts,  where  the 
action  of  the  ink  can,  only  be  seen  upon 
the  edge,  it  will  be  found  that  the  che- 
mical action  of  the  ink  commences  first 
along  the  line  which  marks  the  boun- 
dary of  each  prism,  and  then  across  the 
diameter,  at,  I  presume,  the  point  of 
union  between  the  several  cells  which 
unite  to  make  up  a  single  prism :  that 
is,  the  chemical  action  takes  place  first 
upon  the  walls  of  the  cells,  as  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

.  Fig.  14. 


Enamel  treated  with  common  writing  ink. 

Tins  is  an  interesting  fact,  and 
goes  far  to  prove  an  assumption  made 
in  a  previous  paper,  that  the  membrane 
of  which  the  cell  walls  are  composed  ossi- 
fies through  the  agency  of  an  amorphous 
6alt  of  lime,  which  is  probably  the  car- 
bonate, which  salt  is  muoh  more  readily 
soluble  than  the  phosphate,  and  there- 
fore first  acted  upon.  First  the  oell 
walls  yield  to  the  chemioal  action  of  the 
ink,  after  which  the  contents  of  those 
colls ;  so  ultimately  the  whole  structure 
of  the  enamel  becomes  decomposed. 

[To  be  continued.] 


THE  PULSB  IN  THTAWCY. 

According  to  the  statistical  researches  of 
Dr.  Guy,  the  pulse  in  infancy  varies  with 
the  sex. 

The  following  table  may,  he  considers,, 
be  presented  as  a  fair  average : — 

Males.  Fem«l»a. 

Under  2  years      .      110  .  114 

2—  5    „  .       101  .  103 

5—  8    „  86  93 

8—12    „  79  .  92 

It  i.  i \uis  uniformly  quicker  in  tho  fe* 
'    <ttll.-r.-ucp  between  tho 
•*  fire  jtttn  is  vary 
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UNHEALTHY  INFLAMMATIONS. 
Br  M.  Bboks  (Jatewit,  Esq. 

Ajgfrtmt-Surgeon ^Bo^d^^^taeBt  of  Artfliery, 
[Continued  from  p.  631.] 


BBYBIPBLAS  (continued). 

JRrythema  and  erysipelas  very  generally 
confounded  by  systematic  writers — 
Difficulty  of  laying  down  practical 
rules  of  distinction  between  them — 
The  author's  definition  of  erythema — 
Asthenic  nature  of  erysipelas  mall  its 
forms  and  types — This  position  dis- 
puted by  some  eminent  authorities — 
ex.  gr.,  Sydenham,  Cullen,  Dr.  Andrew 
Duncan,  jun.,  Lawrence — Mr.  Law- 
rence's views  of  the  pathology  of  the 
disease. 

Having  now  disposed  of  that  portion  of 
the  inquiry  which  has  relation  to  the 
innate  cause  or  essence  of  the  disease, 
I  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
second  proposition  with  which  I  opened 
the  subject  of  erysipelas— to  wit,  its 
"  immediate  connection  with  an  adynamic 
condition  of  the  system." 

If,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  first  of 
these  inquiries,  I  approached  the  sub- 
ject with  a  distrust  inseparable  from  the 
consciousness  that  its  nature  did  not 
admit  of  demonstration,  as  well  as  from 
that  of  the  difficulty  surrounding  it,  I 
am  discouraged  in  the  present  instance 
by  no  such  embarrassing  considera- 
tions; for,  though  I  shall  be  thought 
by  some  practitioners  to  have  mistaken 
Nature's  meaning  in  the  conditions  of 
this  inflammation,  the  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  my  present  proposition  crowds 
last  and  thickly  upon  us.  The  nil  quod 
*tmiemofw<rancfom,howapplicablcsoeYer 
in  the  one  case,  can  be  allowed  no 
**  habitation"  in  the  other,  for,  now  our 
business  is  alone  with  demonstration. 
Before  we  enter,  however,  upon  an 
analysis  of  this  evidence,  a  question  of 
some  importance  engages  us  in  limine, 
upon  Which  it  is  necessary  we  should 
have  something  like  a  definite  under- 
standing. That  question  is,  What  is, 
and  what  is  not,  erysipelas  ?  The 
reader  is  aware  that  this  is  debateable 
ground,  and  that  some  of  the  fairest  I 
names  in  medicine— among  the  moderns 


more  particularly — hare  ranged  them- 
selves on  opposite  sides  of  the  same. 
It  is  net  my  intention  now  to  canvass 
the  arguments  that  have  been  brought 
forward  upon  this  vexata  qussstio :  X 
shall  do  little  more  than  allude  to  their 
existence.  But,  it  may  not  be  a  profit- 
less task  altogether,  to  adduce  an  ex- 
ample or  two  of  the  discrepancy  of 
opinion  to  which  I  have  adverted,  and 
I  shall  borrow  them  from  amongst  the 
highest  authorities  in  medicine. 

It  is  to  the  confusion  existing  in  rela- 
tion to  the  terms  erysipelas  and  erythema 
that  I  now  more  particularly  invite  the 
reader's  attention. 

Bichat  and  Dessault  appear  to  recog- 
nise no  independent  existence  for  ery- 
thema. The  former  says  of  erysipelas 
La  premiere  et  la  plus  simple,  et 
celle  que  Sauvages  et  Cullen  appellent 
erythema."* 

Burserius,  again  (one  of  our  best 
writers  on  erysipelas)  makes  no  sort  of 
allusion  to  erythema  by  such  title, 
though  he  probably  meant  to  descrihe 
that  affection  when  he  speaks  of  the 
"  simple"  form  of  erysipelas,  as  thus — 
"  Simplex  quo  que  onirurgi  illud  nosai- 
nant,  quod  nullo  gravi  aut  periculoso 
symptomate  stipatur."f 

Pearson  treats  of  erysipelas  and  of 
OBdema-cum-erythemate  as  two  diseases, 
and  yet  is  very  happy  in  his  perfect 
fusion  of,  or  confusion  between  the 
two.J 

Callisen  describes  erythema  as  the 
lightest  of  all  forms  of  erysipelas,  which 
perhaps  is  no  unhappy  definition  of  the 
disorder.§ 

The  two  Franks  describe  erythema 
and  erysipelas  as  diseases  as  opposite 
to  each  other  as  the  poles.)  | 

Cullen  lays  it  down  that  they  are  two 
disorders,  and  their  phenomena  con- 
nected with  different  orders  of  disease : 
— "  When  the  disease  is  an  affection  of 
the  6kin  alone,  and  very  little  of  the 
whole  system,  or  when  the  affection  of 
the  system  is  only  symptomatic  of  the 
external  inflammation,  I  shall  give  the 
disease  the  name  of  erythema  j  but 
when  the  external  inflammation  is  an 


*  (Euvres  Chirurgicales  de  Dewmnlt  par  Bkbat. 

torn,  ii.,  p.  681. 

t  Jnstitutionnm  Medicine  Practice,  &c.  toIu- 
men  secundum,  p.  is. 
1  Principles  of  Surgery. 
§  Systems  Chirure.  Hadiern,  to!,  t,  p.  483. 
(I  De  Curandis  Hominum  Morbia,  lib.  ili. 
Praxeos  Medic  Univer.  Pnecepta, 
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muntlmma,  and  symptomatica!  of  an 
afleetion  of  the  whole  system,  I  shall 
then  name  the  disease  erysipelas.  '* 

"  The  erythema  is  a  nearly  continuous 
redness  of  some  portion  ot  the  skin,  at- 
tended with  disorder  of  the  constitution, 
but  not  contagious.  This  appearance, 
though  in  general  symptomatic,  merits 
our  attention,  as  it  should  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  other  eruptions,  par- 
ticularly from  the  contagious  exanthe- 
mata" "  The  erysipelas  is  a  febrile 
disease,  in  which  some  part  of  the  body 
76  affected  externally  with  heat,  redness, 
swelling,  and  vesications."! 

Batsman  is  still  more  explicit: — 
-"  The  word  epv&rnm,  as  used  everywhere 
by  Hippocrates,  signifies  simply  red- 
sua,  and  is  therefore  correctly  appro- 
priated to  this  affection,  which  differs 
from  erysipelas,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a 
mere  rash  or  efflorescence,  and  is  not 
accompanied  by  any  swelling,  vesica- 
tion, or  regular  fever."  Again—"  The 
presence  of  tumor,  together  with  vesi- 
cation, distinguishes  the  disease  (erysi- 
pelas) from  erythema."} 

Mr.  Hunter  would  appear  to  have  con- 
sidered  the  two  diseases  synonymous,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  fast  that  he 
mutes  up  the  symptoms  of  both  in  his 
first  description  of  erysipelas,  and  makes 
no  individual  mention  of  erythema. 
Like  Willan  and  Bateman,  he  describes 
smiaation  as-  a  natural  feature  of  erysi- 
pelas, though  we  shall  presently  see  that 
a,  subsequent  authority  considers  a  peel- 
ing of  the  outiole  to  be  characteristic  of 
erythema.    He  tells  us  that  "  the  erysi- 
pelatous inflammation  is  very  peculiar;" 
and  that  "  most  inflammations  that  are 
not  of  the  true  adhesive  and  suppurative 
kinds  are  called  so,  although  probably 
they  do  not  in  the  least  belong  to  it ' 
Mr.  Hunter  subdivides  inflammation  into 
a  genus  consisting  oifive  species — viz., 
"  the  adhesive,"  "  the  cedematous,"  "  the 
erysipelatous,"  "  the  carbunoular,"  and 
41  that  which  leads  immediately  to  mor- 
tification."  And,  while  he  tells  us  in 
one  breath  that  "  the  erysipelatous  in- 
flammation is  very  peculiar, '  in  another 
he  remarks  "  it  is  probable  there  is  no 
specific  distinction  between  any  of  these 
inflammations  but  what  arises  from  the 
constitution  of  the  parts;  for  we  find 
them  all  proceeding  from  what  may  be 
called  the  same  accidental  cause,  which, 


*  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Physic,  p.  374. 
Willan  on  Cutaneous  Diseases,  p.  472-480. 
Bateman  on  Cutaneous  Diseases,  pp.  1  is- 25. 
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therefore,  cannot  produce  anything  spe- 
cific."* Thus,  while  -this  classification 
of  inflammations  to  myself  appears  both, 
defective  and  contradictory,  it  is  want- 
ing, for  our  present  purpose,  in  an  intel- 
ligible definition  of  erysipelas,  and  makes 
no  mention  of  the  independent  existence 
of  such  a  disease  as  erythema. 

Dr.  Mason  Good  distinguishes,  or 
fancies  that  he  distinguishes,  erythema 
from  erysipelas  by  the  following  descrip- 
tion:— "Erythema is  local  inflammation 
*  ending  to  vesication  ;  erysipelas  an  idio- 
pathic fever  producing  an  ery  thematic 
efflorescence.  *    Erysipelas,  he  adds,  is 
occasionally"   contagious :  erythema 
has  "  no  such  tendency."  Again,  "  This 
genus  of  inflammation"  (erythema)  has 
"  been  very  generally  confounded  with 
an  exanthem  or  eruptive  fever  (erysi- 
pelas) whioh,  in  one  ox  two  of  its  spe- 
cies, it  frequently  accompanies,  but  of 
whioh  it  is  then  a  mere  symptom. "f  It 
would  not  be  difficult,  I  think,  to  point 
out  the  weak  points  of  this  accomplished 
physician's  diagnosis,  dogmatically  as 
he  insists  upon  its  truthfulness :  for  in- 
stance, are  we  to  understand  that  erysipe- 
las never  terminates  by  vesication:  and 
that  it  is  incapable  of  doing  so  because, 
forsooth,  it  is  "  idiopathic  fever  produc- 
ing an  erythematio  efflorescence?'  Why, 
upon  this  showing,  scarlatina  should  be 
equally  free  from  such  termination,  and 
so  should  typhus  fever !   And  then,  after 
falling  foul  of  some  of  the  best  writers 
upon  erysipelas  (not  sparing  the  incom- 
parable Galen)  for  the  confusion  they 
evince  between  the  two  diseases,  we  find 
him  betraying  the  inconsistency  of  in- 
troducing an  "  erysipelatous  erythema" 
into  his  laboured  classification  of  ery- 
thema (of  which  he  makes  out  seven 
species),  and  of  thereby  himself  acknow- 
ledging the  family  relationship,  if  not 
the  identity  between  them  :  but,  aH- 
quando  Homerm,  &c. ! 

Mr.  Lawrence  is  altogether  at  issue 
with  this  view  of  the  question.  The 
two  diseases  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
Milesianism)  in  his  eyes  are  one  and  the 
same.    "  By  erysipelas  I  understand  in- 

*  lite  Works  of  John  Hunter,  "Fundamental 

Principles  of  Inflammation'"  vol.  iii. 

t  The  History  of  Medicine,  by  John  Mason 
Good,  vol.  ii.  p.  368,  4th  edit. 

$  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  59.— Mason  Good  thus  con- 
tends, with  many  pathologists-  for  the  exantht- 
wtatout  nature  of  erysipelas,  although  its  striking 
departure  from  the  rule  of  that  family  of  disease 
("morbi  contagiosi,  temel  tantum  in  decur- 
vite  aliquem  aflicientes")  is  sufficiently  well 
known. 
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jam  motion  of  the  akin,  either  alone  or 
in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  subj'a- 
oent  adipose  and  cellular  tissue.  Lake 
other  inflammations,  it  varies  in  degree. 
When  it  affects  the  surface  of  tbe  skin, 
—which  is  red,  not  sensibly  swelled,  solt, 
and  without  vesication,"  (when  doctors 
disagree,  cfcc. !) — "  it  is  called  erythema." 
"  As  erythema,  simple  erysipelas,  and 

Sblegmonouserysipelas,  are  merely  three 
egrees  of  the  same  affection,  they  ought 
not  to  be  separated.".*  Mr.  Arnott  would 
limit  the  expressions  erysipelas  and  ery- 
sipelatous to  the  face  alone,  as  he  looks 
upon  the  affection  as  peculiar  to  that 
region  of  the  body,  and  as  quite  foreign 
to  the  nature  .of  inflammations  occurring 
in  other  parts  of  the  external  skin.f 

One  of  the  most  classical  writers  of 
our  own  times  upon  this  disease  has 
sought  to  contract  the  conditions  of  ery- 
sipelas within  a  very  narrow  circle ; — 
M  Erysipelas  is  constantly  confounded 
with  inflammations  of  the  integuments, 
which  arise  under  d  ifferent  circumstances, 
and  are  of  a  distinct  character.  Thus 
the  inflammatory  oedema  so  commonly 
following  tbe  bites  of  leeches  on  tbe 
eyelids,  prepuce,  scrotum,  and  other 
oelluiar  textures,  parts  much  disposed 
to  erysipelas;  the  sympathetic  ery- 
thema, or  even  suppurative  oedema, 
-which  takes  possession  of  the  integu- 
ment of  a  limb,  in  inflammation  of  the 
fascia,  veins,  or  absorbents,  and  in  sub- 
fascial collections  of  matter;  and  the 
sympathetic  blush  of  tbe  skin  covering 
a  gangrene,  as  of  tbe  tunica  vaginalis 
testis,  or  a  mortified  hernia,  are  denomi- 
nated erysipelas,  by  which  it  is  intended 
to  designate  an  adventitious  form  of  the 
disease.  Tbe  state  of  tbe  integument 
which  results  from  the  infiltration  ef 
the  oelluiar  membrane  by  an  extra  va- 
sated  fluid,  from  sympathy  with  inflamed 
absorbents  or  veins,  and  from  changes 
of  the  subjacent  membranes,  or  accu- 
mulations of  them,  is  widely  different 
from  erysipelas ;  and  we  should  greatly 
reduce  the  list  of  cases  classed  and  re 
ported  under  this  head  in  surgical  prac- 
tice if  we  would  confine  the  term  to 
those  in  which  the  skin,  or  skin  and 
cellular  membrane,  are  primarily  af- 
fected." "  Commencement  in  the  inte- 
gument, external  or  internal,  deficiency 

*  "  Obsmatkms  on  tbe  Ifarare  and  Treat- 
ment of  Ery»»pelaa,"  by  W.  Lawrence.  Esq.,' 
F.R.S. :  M^diqo-Cbirureicat  Tranaaetions,  vo|. 
adv.  p.  S-30-.  c  •  I  1   ■•<-•.'          •  ■  • 
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r  of  adhesive  inflammation,  and  a  pecu- 
liar state  of  the  system  with  which  the 
inflammation  is  connected,  whether 
spontaneous  or  the  result  of  injury,  are 
diagnostic  characters  of  erysipelas."* 
And  yet  the  terms  of  this  definition 
might  not  be  excelled  in  correctness- 
if  selected  for  an  exposition  of  ery- 
thema, so  great  in  reality  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  affording  a  verbal  distinction 
between  the  two J 

Andral  is  chargeable  with  the  same 
want  of  precision  in  (be  looseness  with 
which  he  employs  erysipelas  to  charac- 
terise an  erythematous  blush  of  the  in- 
teguments consecutive  on  a  puncture 
in  a  dropsical  individual.  Hunter 
would  have  designated  it  "  oedematous 
inflammation;"  Mason  Good  "  oedema- 
tous erythema;"  Trovers  "inflamma- 
tory oedema:"  while,  in  Andral's  eyes, 
it  is  a  true  erysipele.  "Peu  de  jours 
apres  son  entree  (speaking  of  a  pa- 
tient's entrance  into  La  Charite)  "la 
ponction  fut  pratiquee:  deux  autres 
furent  faites  dans  les  trois  semaines 
suivantes.  Cependant,  le  malade  s'af- 
faiblissait,  et  son  appetit  avait  dimjnue, 
lorsqu  a  la  suite  de  scarifications  pra- 
tiquees  sur  les  deux  membres  abdomi- 
naux  considerablement  oedematies,  una 
rougeur  livide  s'empara  de  la  peau  de 
la  jambe  droite;  le  troisieme  jour  de 
l'apparition  de  cette  rougeur,  la  peau  ou , 
elle  s'etait  manifestee  etait  deja  frappee 
de  gangrene ;  en  mime  temps  prostra- 
tion rapide.  Mort  six  jours  apres  ffn- 
vasion  de  Viryripile. 

"Lamortfutevidemment  le  resultat 
de  Thysipile  gangrene ux  qui  s'empara 
de  la  peau  de  1  une  des  jambes  a  la  suite 
dee  scarifications.  Certes,  la  terminai- 
son  de  cet  irysipele  par  gangrene  no 
sera  point  ici  attribute  a  un  exces  d'in- 
fl  animation."! 

Thus,  among  the  distinguished  au- 
thors whom  I  have  quoted  as  having 
bestowed  their  attention  upon  this  ques- 
tion (but  who  compose  a  small  minority 
only  of  those  who  might  be  enume- 
rated), we  observe  a  remarkable  dis- 
agreement as  to  the  real  distinctions 
between  the  two  diseases, — one  declar- 
ing that  they  are  totally  opposite  in ' 
their  cbaracters  and  nature;  another 
that  there  is  no  distinction1  between 
them:  tbk  pathologist  laying  it  down 

•  *  A'FnrtliwliM^ry'e«noemWi(rOilnitltiitional 
Irritation  and  the  PWfcoJqryef-tte-Wmoua  flya. . 
tern,  by  Benjamin  Trovers,  F.R.8.,  p.  129-130. 
t  Clinique  Medicate,  tome  iv.  p.  204-6. 
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thai  vesication  is  the  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  erythema;  that,  that  erythema 
differe  from  .erysipelas  in  never  vesi- 
cating :  some  declaring  erythema  to  be 
a  disease  sui  generis;  others  averring 
that  there  is  no  such  affection  at  all ! 

They  toll  an  anecdote  of  James  the 
Second,  that,  having  gone  to  Westmiri- 
ster  Hall  to  hear  the  pleadings  of  emi 
nent  counsel,  he  was  so  bewildered  by 
the  connections  and  contradictions  of 
the  dramatis  person*  on  that  celebrated 
stage,  as  to  have  lost  all  patience  and 
decorum,  and  exclaimed,  "  Rogues  all. 
Rogues  all,  to  the  De'il  un  ye,  to  the  De'U 
wi  yet  I  speak  it  not  irreverently  of 
their  high  mightinesses, — but  what 
would  the  simple-minded  monarch  have 
conceived  of  the  luminaries  of  our 
A  craft,"  had  he  stepped  in  to  a  debate 
at  the  "  Medico-Chirurgical,"  or,  at  the 
"  Academic  de  Medecine"  across  the 
water,  upon  the  question  now  in  hand, 
and  sought  for  information  upon  the 
samel 

I  might  well  be  excused,  tben,  for 
shrinking  from  a  closer  intercourse  with 
this  disputed  point,  and  for  leaving  it 
in  its  present  uncertainty.  Neverthe- 
less, 1  will  venture  to  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing brief  outline  of  a  definition  of 
erythema,  as  offering  at  least  an  ap- 
proach to  a  practical  distinction  from 
erysipelas. 

A  rash  or  efflorescence  devoid  of 
swelling,  unattended  by  febrile  move- 
ment, never  suppurating,  sometimes 
vesicating,  sometimes  not,  unconnected ' 
with  epidemic  influences,  and  incapable 
of  communication  to  others  by  contact 
or  through  the  medium  of  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  offer  this  as  a 
definition  by  any  means  embracing  all, 
or  nearly  all,  the  distinctive  features  of 
erythema,  but  merely  as  an  enumeration 
of  the  salient  points  of  the  affection.* 

*  Those  who  msy  wish  to  prorata  this  in- 
quiry further,  I  may  refer  to  Dr.  Weatherbead's 
valuable  Essay  on  the  "  Diagnosis  between  Ery- 
sipelas, Phlegmon,  and  Erythema;"  as  well  as 
to  toe  article  "  Erythema  »  in  the  viMth.  voL  of 
the-  "  Dictfcranairt  de  MMecine,"  by  M.  Rayer, 
where  the  diagnosis  and  natural  history  of  the 
disorder  are  particularly  well  laid  down,  bnt 
which  are  deformed  by  the  asserted  connection 
of  the  same,  at  least  in  out  of  its  forms— the 
"syroptoroatique"— with  that  ubiquitous  monster 
endemic  to  the  soil  of  rVenchumterstandinrs-  the 
tmttn-mUtrittl  "  LMrytheme  doit  etre  combat- 
in  par  lea  anttpbloeistiques,  quelle  que  soit  sa 
forme:  et  par  laaaignee  lorsqoll est  reneral." 
Fie  on*t  1  on.  He,  Monsieur  Rayer !  "  There  has 
been  much  throwing  mkmt  o/trmhu"  among 
your  countrymen  in  this  matter ! 


Erysipelas  essentially  an  asthenic  or 
adynamic  inflammation. — There  is,  hap- 
pily, far  less  disagreement  at  the  present 
day  amongst  the  aristocracy  of  medical 
learning  upon  this  question,  than  upon 
any  of  the  preceding  that  I  have  exa- 
mined in  connection  with  this  large  and 
extended  subject.  With  the  great  body 
of  the  profession,  however,  it  is  to  bo 
feared  that  it  is  still  much  the  practice 
to  regard  it  as  an  healthy,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  common  inflammation,  and  to 
administer  heroic  remedies  for  its  relief. 
The  favourers  of  this  view  of  the  nature 
of  erysipelas  may  boast  of  the  support 
of  no  less  an  authority  than  Sydenham, 
who  was  wont  to  bleed  his  patients 
largely  under  this  disorder  "  Obi  pri- 
mum  accedo,"  says  he,  "satis  largam 
sanguinis  quantitatem  e  brachio  ex- 
trahi  preecipio,  qui  quidem  pleuritico- 
rum  sangumem  fere  semper  emulator. 
Die  sequente  blandam  illam  potionem 
catbarticam  mihi  in  praxi  famiharera 
exhibeo."  Then  follows  an  account  of 
his  local  appliances,  immediately  after 
which  he  continues, — "Hae  methodo- 
tum  febris,  turn  alia  symptomata,  citis- 
sime  ut  plurimum  fugantur.  Sin  alitor, 
rursus  venam  seco ;  quod  et  tertkm  non 
nunquam  fieri  debet,  interposito  semper 
die  uno,  si  prava  nempe  adsit  sanguinis 
diathesis,  et  febris  intension"* 

Cullen  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
Sydenham.  "The  erysipelas  or  the 
face,"  says  this  excellent  physician,  "is 
to  be  cured  very  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  phlegmonic  inflammations, 
by  blood-letting,  cooling  purgatives,  and 
iploying  every  part  of  the  anti- 

Esti;  regimen  ,*  and  our  experience 
nflrmed  the  fitness  of  this  method 
of  cure."f  The  same  principles  are  en- 
joined in  his  "  First  Lines*  (vol.  ii.  p. 
392). 

The  same  views  have  been  strongly 
urged  upon  our  notice  by  a  writer  of 
our  own  times,  Dr.  Andrew  Duncan, 
junior,  who,  in  the  17th  volume  of  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  has  pub- 
lished a  series  of  cases  of  erysipelas, 
with  the  particular  view  of  recommend- 
ing free  depletion  for  that  disease.  But, 
had  not  Dr.  Duncan's  own  detail  of 
those  cases  impressed  me  with  a  con- 
trary view  of  the  propriety  of  his  prac- 
tice in  the  same,  I  should  have  expe- 


*  Obserrmtionls  Medic*  circa  morborum  sen- 
tornm  historian  et  curmtionem.  Febris  Krysi- 

■f  ftSrt&of'Fhysfc,  voL  U.  p.  Nft?  ~  ~  ~  I  ~ 
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jwnood' grave  suspicions  on  the  subject, 
Horn  a  remark  with  which  the  paper  in 
question  sets  out  "  After th e  abundant 
experience  we  have  lately  had  of  the 
safety  and  advantage  of  venesection  in 
many  diseases  in  which  it  was  formerly 
prohibitedj  especially  in  oontinned  fever, 
arising  from  contagion,  in  small-pox 
with  typhus  fever,  and  scarlatina  with 
malignant  sore-throat,  the  extension  of 
the  same  powerful  remedy  to  another 
febrile  disease,  with  cutaneous  inflam- 
mation, seemed  to  be  naturally  sug- 
gested."* 

We  have  another  advocate  of  this 
view  of  the  nature  of  erysipelas  in  the 
iustry  celebrated  Dupuytren,  who  has 
lately  been  removed  from  among  us. 
Nor  am  I  acquainted  with  a  happier  in- 
stance than  is  to  be  found  in  this  writer, 
of  a  complete  misinterpretation  of  the 
pathology  of  the  disease. 

In  a  clinical  lecture,  delivered  at  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  and  subsequently  translated 
for  the  Lancet,  the  Baron  relates  the 
particulars  of  four  cases  of  what  he  de- 
nominates "  Diffuse  Phlegmon."  The 
result  of  the  first  is  not  stated.  The 
second  presented  such  formidable  ap- 
pearances, that  he  seriously  meditated 
amputation  of  the  limb :  the  patient, 
however,  recovered  at  the  end  of  three 
months  from  the  commencement  of  the 
attack.  The  third  passed  into  a  state 
of  gangrene,  but  was  saved  after  two 
months'  duration  of  the  disease.  The 
last  died.  These  oases  were  all  largely 
Sled  and  leeched.  That  the  reader  may 
form  his  own  idea  of  the  Baron's  ma- 
nagement of  particular  symptoms,  I 
shall  subjoin  a  passage  or  two  from  his 
own  words.  After  gangrene  had  made 
Us  appearance  in  the  third  case,  he  says 


•  P.  537-8.— In  Dr.  Duncan's  second  case* 
after  fiftv-tvto  ounce*  of  blood  bad  been  ab- 
stracted by  the  lancet,  and  as  much  nwre  taken 
aa  could  be  solicited  by  ferty»f»ur  leeches  <notto 
speck  of  the  collateral  assistance  of  calomel,  an- 
timony, and  jalap),  the  report,  ten  dayt  tubte- 
tnsnt  to  the  commencement  of  this  sharp  prac- 
tice, stands  thug—"  Erjtipelas  tprtading  (town 
the  back  i  and,  on  the  following  day,  eryripelat 
<—Mn— ■  to  spread."  Pp.  544-5.  Some  of  the 
other  cases  manifest  the  same  want  of  subser- 
vience on  the  part  of  the  disease  to  the  depletory 
measures  addressed  to  them.  Bat,  Dr.  Dun- 
can's faith  was  stroar  in  the  charm  of  his  spe- 
cific, so  strong  indeed  as  to  blind  his  judgment 
to  the  real  truth  of  the  matter:  to  wit,  that  the 
disease  prorresaed  in  spite  of  the  moat  deter* 
tamed  apphaatkm  of  his  treatment ;  or,  as  I 
think  myself  warranted  in  assuming,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  that  treatment.  Yet,  this  physician 
waa>  a*  fascinated  by  ft  theory,  aa  to  hare  pub- 
Baked  thirty  pare*  of  toteraMv  dose  print, 
whereby  to  introduce  a  misshapen  ottpnng  to 
public  fa — 


— "we  immediately  drew  blood  from 
the  arm."  "  This  patient-  continued 
delirious  during  the  whole  night;  and 
the  vomiting  persisted  to  the  morning': 
twenty  leeches  over  the  epigastrium^ 
"  On  the  third  day  the  delirium  had 
ceased,  but  the  patient  was  excessively 
feeble:  forty  leeohe*  to  the  thigh."  The 
gangrene  continuing  to  spread,  the 
question  of  amputation  was  entertained: 
The  erysipelas  in  this- case  ensued  upon 
the  operation  of  venesection  in  the  foot ; 
and,  alluding  to  its  severity,  the  Baron; 
after  bringing  the  subject  of  it  to  death's 
door  by  depletion,  with  an  artleesness 
deserving  of  a  better  cause,  observes— 
"Having  thus  explained  the  unfortu- 
nate consequences  of  venesection,  let  us 
return  to  the  causes  of  diffuse  phlegm 
mom"  Finally — "  The  facts  I  have  re- 
lated have  given  you  an  idea  of  the 
character  of  diffuse  phlegmon,  of  its 
danger,  progress,  termination,  and  the 
treatment  which  is  adapted  to  it  .'"* 

Though  not  strictly  d  propos  to  the 
present  subject,  yet,  in  connexion  with 
one  of  the  same  family  of  diseases,  I 
shall  here  indulge  the  reader  with  -  an 
agreeable  and  pertinent  anecdote,  by 
way  of  relieving  the  dulnees  of  this 
matter  of  fact  contribution.  "The 
Prinoess  Anne"  (of  Denmark,  afterwards 
Queen  of  England)  "  kept  the  eleventh 
birth-day  of  her  son,  the  Duke  of  GRou* 
oester,  with  great  rejoicings,  little  anti- 
cipating tbe  result.  The  boy  reviewed 
his  little  regiment,  exulted  in-  the  dis- 
charge of  cannon  and  crackers,  and  pre- 
sided over  a  grand  banquet  He  was 
very  muoh  heated  and  fatigued,  and 
probably  had  been  induced  to  intrenoh 
on  his  natural  abstemiousness.  The 
next  day  he  complained  of  sickness, 
headache,  and  a  sore  throat:  towards 
night  he  became  delirious.  The  family 
physician  of  the  princess  sought  to  re- 
lieve him  by  bleeding,  but'  this  opera' 
tion  did  not  do  him  any  good.  There 
was  a  general  outcry  and  lamentation 
in  the  yonng  duke's  household  that'  he 
would  be  lost,  because  Dr.  Radcliffe  was 
not  in  attendance  on  him,  owing. to  the 
affront  the  princess  had  taken.  Dn 
Radcliffe  was,  however,  sent  for  by  ex* 
press,  and,  though  unwilling,  he- was 
prevailed  on  to  come.  When  he  arrived 
at  Windsor  Castle,  and  saw-  hia  poor 
little  patient,  he  declared  the  malady  to 
be  the  scarlet  fever:  he  demanded,  who 

•  Lancet,  Jan.  as,  IMS,  N*.  68». 
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had  bled  him.  The  physician  in  at- 
tendance owned  the  duke  had  been 
bled  by  his  order.  'Then,  said  Rad- 
cliffe,  you  have  destroyed  Mm,  and  you 
may  Jmish-Mm,  faT,  I  will  not  prescribe.' 
The  event  justified  the  prediction  of  the 
most  skilful  physician  df  the  age ;  but, 
he  was  as  much  abused  by  the  people, 
who  clung  to  the  last  scion  ol  their 
native  princes,  as  if  he  had  wilfully  re- 
fused to  save  the  child."* 

Bat  the  great  champion  of  adepletoBy 
line  of  treatment  in  erysipelas  in  this 
country  is  Mr.  Lawrence ,  whose  workf 
on  the  subjeot  has  so  much  influenced 
the  views  and  practice  of  English  sur- 
geons in  their  dealings'  with  this  disease 
-that  I  deem  it  necessary  to  devote  some 
epaoe  to  an  analysis  of  the  merits  of 
.that  publication. 

"  Regarding  if  (erysipelas)  "  as  an 
Affection  essentially  inflammatory,  eome 
adopt  the  antiphlogistic  plan,  including 
general  and  local  bleeding ;  -while 
others,  conceiving  that  the  part,  -  the 
^constitution  or  both,  are  in  a  state  of 
debility,  endeavour  to  remove  this  by 
.the  free  use  of  stimulants  and  tonics, 
more  especially  by  bark,  'ammonia,  and 
wine.  The  former  appears  to  me  the 
-correct  view  and  practice.  I  accord- 
ingly .consider  the  latter  notion  com- 
pletely erroneous,  and  the  treatment 
-founded  on  it  not  only  inappropriate, 
•but  injurious." 

The  foregoing  passage  will  serve  as 
a. text  to  Mr.  Lawrence's  observations, 
.the  latter  affording  a  striking  and  con- 
sistent commentary  upon  the  same. 

The  reader,  in  consideration  of  the 
importance  of  the  subjeot,  will  bear 
«wiih  me,  I  trust,  whilst  £  summon  Mr. 
(Lawrence  himself  into  court,  and  afford 
■him  an  opportunity  of  pleading,  ipstati- 
•mis  mint,  his  own  course. 

"A  consideration  of  the  origin,  de- 
-vekrpment,  and  effects  of  erysipelas,  of 
all  its  phenomena,  whether  local  or 
.general,  leads  us  irresistibly  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  nature  of  the  affection 
is  inflammatory.  In  its  four  leading 
.characters  of  redness,  swelling,  heat, 
-and  pain,  and  in  its  effects  of  effusion, 
■suppuration,  and  sloughing,  it  agrees 
with  what  k<eaUed  common  or  phleg- 
•monoua  inflammation;  while  thegene- 


>  Lives  eMk»  QaemoNEaftaid, -»y  *ga«a 
-Strickland,  vdl. 488-0. 

t  Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment 
fit  Krytipetau.  By  WtHlara  Lawrence,  Kaq. 
••fad.-  O^mr^.Jn— aaatiaiii,  -vol.  »v. 


ral  disturbance  preceding  and  accom- 
panying the  local  affection  is  often 
exactly  alike  in  the  two  cases.  Erysipe- 
las; then,  is i  merely  a  particular  modifi- 
cation of  cutaneous  or  cutaneous  and 
cellular  inflammation." 

"The  difference  between  erysipelas 
and  phlegmon  is  net  merely  in  the 
original  seat  or  degree  of  the  disturb- 
ance; there  is  also  a  difference  in 
kind."  "  The  most  striking  and  impor- 
tant distinction  between  the  two  affec- 
tions is,  that  inflammation  is  confined 
to  one  spot  in  phlegmon,  and  is  dis- 
tinctly circumscribed  in  its  seat  ,*  -whim 
it  is  diffused  in  erysipelas,  and  spreads 
without  limit"  And  then,  explaining 
that  this  difference  would  appear  to  de- 
pend upon  a  lack  of  effused  eoagulable 
lymph  in  the  latter,  he  oontinues-— 
"  We  cannot  at  present  explain  the 
cause  of  this  difference— that  is,  we  do 
not  know  how  it  happens  that  coagulat- 
ing lymph  is  poured  out  in  the  one  case, 
and-  serum  in  the  other.  We  are  equally 
ignorant  of  the  essential  nature  in-  many 
other  modifications  of  inflammation 
which  are  yet  obviously  distinct.  No 
one  could  overlook  the  differences 
between  inflammation  of  the  finger 
from  a  wound,  that  of  whitlow,  of  chil- 
blain, of  erysipelas,  of  gout;  yet,  who 
could  explain  the  differences  of  vascular 
action- which' cause  these  distinctions?" 

"  We  must  therefore  admit,  what  even 
superficial  observation  will  teach,  that 
erysipelas  is  a  peculiar  modifo*tim — 
(this  is  mmetfring,  at- any  rate,  from  Mr. 
Lawrence)— -of  inflammation  in  the 
skin  and  cellular  tissue.  I  can,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  agree  with  those 
who  regard  it  as  a  distinct  species  of  in- 
flammation, and  as  capable  in  that  cha- 
racter of  affecting  various  parts  of  the 
body  as  well  as  the  skin."* 

Again  :  "lam  quite  at  a  loss  to  dis- 
cover in  this  affection  those  marks  ef 
debility  which  some  have  so  much  in- 
sisted on.  Erysipelas,  hike  any  other  in- 
flammation, may  occur  in  old  and  feeble 
persons  ;  and  the  effects  of  the  disease, 
when  aggravated  by  injudicious  treat- 
ment, or  protracted  from  any  cause,  will 
soon  weaken  the  most  robust ;  but,  how- 
ever weak  the  patient,  the  local  disturb- 
ance is  one  of  excitement:  there  is. in- 
creased activity  in  the  crrcuiatien  of  the 
part,  clearly  marked  by  all  the  symp- 
toms.   Indeed,  speaking  of  the  part,  I 

*  Med.  Cnirurg.  Trana.  loc.  dt.  pp.  17, 18, 19. 
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am  unable  to  recognize  debility  as  the 
cause  of  any  inanimation  whatever; 
and,  in  reference'  to  the  seat  of  disease, 

asthenic  inflasjxnattoiji  and  venous  con 
gestion,  as  either  unmeaning,  or,  cajcu- 
MM-to^hfej1' erroneous  notions  * 

WitioufcfsJepptngi  atipflasBtit  to  argue 
the  latter  point-  (wparft ■.which,  however, 
I  venture  to  belkseJE  could  defeat  Mr. 
Lawrence  by  many  weighty  ^fecta-  and 
'authorities),  I  have  next  to.  observe  that 
bur  author,,  after  stating  that,  "  In  at- 
tempting to  establish,  the  distinction 
between  erysipelas  and  phlegmon,  we 
perceive  a'  fresh  proof  that'  they  .are  not 
different  m  their  essential  nature"  (p. 
29),  remarks  upon  its  "  causes"  thus  ;-«- 
u  "  There  is  really,  bq  difference  hi  tins 
respect  between  erysipelas  and. other 
inflammations.  Hie  Habitual  excite 
ment  of  the  vascular ;  system,  ox  ua 
long-continued  disturbance  of  toe  sto- 
mach, alimentary  oanal,  and  liver,  con- 
sequent oh  intemperance. and. excess, 
:lays  the  foundation  of  inflammation 
generally,  and  it  depends  on  individual 
-peculiarity,  or  on  local  causes,  whether 
the  skin  or  other  parts  shall  be  the  seat 
of  disease"  (p.  86). 

rrobeeojUfausd.] 


'  WBCOVBBV  Of  A  KB*  XtTAL.  AtaS>tVTL 
M.  VtOBXS  has  announced  to  the  Academy 
Of  Sciences,  of  Stockholm,  that  he  has  dis- 
covered a  new  metal  which  he  designates 
Aridium.  It  h  found  in  the  mineral 
ehromate  of  iron  of  Boons.  Its  oxides 
■at*  analogous  to  those  of  iron,  but  they 
exhibit  dutiaat  reaction*.  The  metal  has 
not  yet  been  obtained  separately  from 
its  combinations  with  oxygen.— L'  Union 
Medical*,  Oct.  lOik.  x 

«  Ibid-  pp.  38-0.  Mr.  Lawrence  would  appear 
to  have  selected  Dr.  Andrew  Duncan,  Jan., 
(whose  views  on  erysipelas  be  frequently  quotes 
with  much  satisfaction,)  as  a  model  whereon  to 
form  bis  own  riewi  of  inflammation.  "  I  have 
long  been  inclined, "  says  the  latter, "  to  consider 
inflammation,  upon  whatever  proximate  cause 
it  may  depend,  as  identical  in  kind,  and  (liter- 
'far  only  fa  degree,  or  fa  respect  to  the  texture 
ev  functions  of  the  part  affected ;  and  that,  with 
•tight  modifcatioua,  the  same  treatment  is 
adapted  to  all."  "I  believe  that  them  Is  no  such 
thing  as  typhoid  or  asthenic  inflammation, 
netther  do  I  conceive  that  the  disease  differs  fa 
£a?LorJr*4H!9  **  oPf"***  treatment,  becanse 
it  attacks  s  different  texture,  tod  is  diffuse  and 
teadtrf  betog  I 
Owwn.Loc.cU. 


«^c^iMtea«j  of  beta*  tfatitsd  and  fixed>- 


•lij   i>s  » "    , /*  ■•■t*«  * 
"SttEtbRnxXS  OF  THE  PLACENTA. 

..M  i     -».,•■•  1.  111' 

(■  ■>     >B»B.  W.  &ofei«»soir, 
*;""['  '  •lLP:P.shd^,.GIa»ipw. 


There' are  in  obstetric  practice,' as  is 
we^likuown,  tferaaoansf*  oi  placental 
retention:  the,  first  arising  from  adhe- 
sion of  the,  j>la&ujta  %q  the:waUs-  of  the 
uterus;  the  seconjd,  from  an  irregular 
contraction  in  some  part  of  the  body  of 
the  uterus,  in  which  the.  plqceata  is 
grasped;  and  the  third,  from  the  coo- 
traction  of  the  cervix  .uteri  upon  it 
while  it  is  passing  from  the  uterine  ca- 
vity into  the  vagina.  The  first  of  these 
causes  is  least  common;  the  second, 
more  so ;  and  the  thud,  most  of  ell 
Of  the  first  I  do  not  wish  to  apeak  now 
as  to  treatment,,  but  to  state  a  simple 
plan  which  I  have  for  some  time  past 
successfully,  been  pursuing  jo  pgactiee 
for  avoiding  the  occurrence,  of  the  two 
latter,  and  which  I  do  not.  think  has 
ever  been  employee!  before,  i  It  is,  this*: 
Placing  the  patient  in  the.  usual  posi- 
tion on  the  left,  side,  I  prdaf,  as  soon  as 
the  head  of  the  foetus  is  born,  the.  hands 
of  a  nurse  to  be  placed,  $4 -one  over 
the  uterus  on  the  abdomen,  the  other 
on  the  back  of  the  patient,  and  direct 
her,  as  she  feels  the  uterus  sinking  into 
the  pelvis  and  becoming  smaller,  to 
follow  it  up  with  firm  grasping  pressure. 
Then,  in  aiding  the  delivery  myself, 
after  the  shoulders  are  delivered,  and 
the  danger  past  of  the  perineum  being 
torn,  I  support  the  born  part  of  the 
child  with  my  right  hand,  and,  passing 
two  fingers  of  the  left  hand  on  to  the 
body  of  the  infant,  seize  the  cord  about 
three  inches  from  the  umbilical  open* 
ing,  and  make  gentle  fraction  down- 
wards as  the  remainder  of  the  child  is 
expelled,  by  which  process  the  placenta 
is  made  to  descend  from  the  uterus  with 
(».  e.  immediately  after)  the  feet,  and  so 
into  the  vagina  before  the  uterine  con- 
tractions entrap  it  By  this  simple 
procedure  I  always  ensure. a  safe  and 
rapid  delivery ,  of  the  placenta,  when 
there  is  no  adhfiaion,  sad  when  aha 
head  presents;  and  ainoe  using  it  I  have 
never  had  the  .-placenta  nsTsansnt  by  con- 
traction, with  one  exception,  though  I 
have  often  felt  the  uterus  irregularly 
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contracted  when  empty,  as  in  the 
second  case  related  by  Mr.  Kirk.* 

The  operation  is  most  easily  done,  is 
attended  with  no  risk  fc>  fce  cWA  .-BP* 
is  the  traction  required  such  as  to  cause  | 
the  least  dagger  .o£  tearing  the  cord:; 
while,  at  the  same  tune,,  fhe  external  ! 
pressure  alradea  to  "is  an  excellent 
means  for  keeping-up  the  contractions 
of  the  uterus,  and  for  preventing  he- 
morrhage. ' 

In  oonchision  let  mfl  sad,  that  I  was 
led  to  adopt  this  plain  by  observing  that 
in  numerous  oases,  when  the  cord  was 
folded  round  tire  neck  of  the  child,  the 
placenta  was  always  expelled  at  once; 
and  as  I  couM  only  account  for  this  by 
supposing  that'  traction  had  thus  been 
accidentally  made,  and  had  drawn 
down  the  placenta,  I  determined  that 
in  the  next  case  where  the  cord  was 
natural,  to  make  gentle  traction  as  de 
scribed.  The  trial  was  very  successful, 
and  has  been since  so  often  successfully 
repeated,  as  to  lead  me  to  think  that, 
Were  the  system  unrrersally  adopted, 
the  introduction  of  the  hand  through 
•the  vagina  would  never  be  needed  but 
in  cases  of  adhesion,  and  that  thus  our 
fair  patients  would  often  be  relieved 
from  what  is  always  a  painful  operation, 
be  it  performed  ever  so  expertly  and 
delicately. 
'  Sepc  10,  isM. 


CASK  OW  BIBTH  AJTXB  TUB  I>BA,XH  09  TBS 

Koran. 

Dk.  ScBnnos  relates,  that  being  sum- 
moned in  haste  to  a  woman  in  labour,  he 
found  her  dead  on  hk  arrival.  On  placing 
the  hand  on  the  yet  warm  abdomen,  he 
felt  the  uterus  contracted  and  sunk  in  the 
pelvis.  By  an  examination  per  vaginnm,  a 
foot  was  detected,  and  by  rapidly  com- 
pleting the  delivery  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  bringing  into  the  world  an  apparently 
atiuVbom  child,  which,  however,  soon  re- 
vived.— Ottper'a  Wtheiudkrift. 

%•  Dr.  Schneider  also  cites  instances, 
from  the  German  journals,  of  the  expulsion 
of  the  ovum  at  some  distance  after  death, 
and  when  putrefaction  had  occurred. 
Is  it  not  probable,  however,  that  the  phe- 
nomena were  due  to  the  pressure  exerted 
on  the  then  soft  and  yielding  uterus  by 
the  nses  liberated  m  the  intestines,  as  the 
result  of  deoosaawartionP  % 


•  Tarn  MM.  fiUa,  Met  m,  UN. 


■.  »  nil 

>i  r: . .!  •.  irant  LVNONB' ••"  •  ■••  '  * 
'  rjt  otra-siioi  wotrirDs(oj  x^'  ijips^xj 

..   «  ibi  JL  JL  A.  Ift?i»»att, 

i, .•    9tM*»*ttoi.         ■  •'* 

1  VOlneta  ihrrdcii.—Hote  we  meaii 
only  very  briery  to  advert  to  the  fre- 
epient  escape  of  the  lungs  in  smallgun- 
shot  wounds  of  the  thorax..  At  lulaf, 
fdr  instance^  in  November.  1639,  where 
the  ordinary  ball  was  that  o£  the  smajl 
rifle  matchlock,  we  had  twenty-owe 
through  the  chest  in  "the  2d,  or.  Queen*e 
Royal,  then  about  8&0  strong;.  .  Ofthes^ 
ten  or  eleven  proved  fetal  immediately, 
Or  withfn  a  very  short  period-  Among 
ti»e  immediately  fatal  was  that  of  an 
ofBcet,  Lieutenant  Gravatt  (a  very  old 
and  intimate  friend),  in  whom  the  baft 
entered  a  little  above  the  right  nipple; 
but  of  the  rest,  only  one  proved  fatal 
even  eventually.   In  this  a  crepitating 
rfile  was  distinctly  audible  next  day  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  wound,  when  first 
examined  with  the  stethoscope,  and 
which  rapidly  extended  as  from  a  centre 
till  about  the  third  day,  when  he  died; 
but  in  none  of  the  others  oould  anything 
abnormal  be  detected  in  the  murmur, 
though,  from  the  site  and  direction  of 
the  wounds,  it  seemed  almost  impossi- 
ble for  the  lungs  to  have  escaped,  One, 
too,  an  officer,  was  expectorating  even 
frothy  blood  when  first  seen,  vet  he  also 
recovered,  without  a  single  bad  symp- 
tom afterwards,  and  is  still  in  the  corps. 
It  may  not,  however,  just  be  admitted 
that,  because  no  crepitating  rale  fol- 
lowed, therefore  there  was  no  wound  of 
the  lungs,  as  that  would  but  indicate  $t 
most  a  consequent  pneumonia.  Never- 
theless, we  implicitly  relied  upon  this, 
and  in  every  case  the  prognosis  was 
fully  vended  by  the  results.   At  Ghua- 
nee,  however,  what  seemed  only  to  be  a 
wound  of  the  thoracic  walls  soon  after- 
wards proved  fatal,  and  very  unexpect- 
edly ;  but,  as  the  stethoscope  was  not 
made  use  of  on  this  occasion,  it  bean 
lass  upon  the  point  The  ball  bad  pen*, 
trated  directly  through  the  breastplate ; 
and,  after  being  traced  round  by  the 
emphysematous  crackling  and  lividity, 
was  cut  out  about  the  scapula,  but  the 
piece  of  the  plate  was  not  found.   It  is 
therefore  possible  that  it  may  have 
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lodged  where  the  hall  first  diverged, 
and  eventually  found  its  way  into  the 
thorax.  We  were  ourselves  then  at 
Can bul,  nearly  a  hundred  miles  off,  hut 
understood  he  had  suddenly  hecome 
very  ill,  and  died  shortly  after.  There 
was,  I  believe,  no  autopsy. 

Also  in  eur  jungle  sports,  in  the  East 
we  were  frequently  disappointed  with 
these  gun-shot  wounds  of  the  thorax; 
for  this,  in  the  larger  oarnivora,  was 
my  favourite  aim,  and  that  of  many 
others  at  my  recommendation  (for  who 
should  know  so  well  as  the  doctor  ?) ;  the 
■smaller  size  of  the  head,  and  the  strength 
.and  obliquity  of  the  cranium  in  these 
animals,  rendering  that,  as  we  thought, 
very  uncertain.  On  one  occasion  wo 
'had  to  put  no  less  than  five  halls  (about 
musket  bore)  through  the  chest  (most 
of  them  quite  through)  of  a  royal  tigress 
before  she  was  finally  settled;  and  on 
another  occasion  a  royal  tiger  went  off 
as  if  untouched  after  two  balls,  though 
it  was  subsequently  discovered  that  one 
of  them  had  transfixed  him,  as  it  were, 
from  the  right  hypochondrium  to  the 
left  axillary  region,  where  it  was  found 
under  the  skin  quite  in  a  pool  of  blood. 
.The  other  ball  was  in  the  liver. 

Comparing  these  with  the  results  of 
gun-shot  wounds  of  the  head,  abdomen, 
and  pelvis,  we  do  think  the  thoracic 
organs,  and  particularly  the  lungs,  are 
the  least  vulnerable  parts  of  the  body, 
but  when  wounded  are  more  frequently 
followed  by  fatal  results  than  even  they 
are  assumed  to  be.  Taking,  for  in- 
stance, again,  the  2nd,  or  Queen's  Royal, 
at  Kilat,  the  balls  and  other  circum- 
stances being  equal :  in  six  wounds  of 
.the  head  five  proved  fatal ;  of  nine  of 
"the  pelvis  eight  (the  only  recovery  an 
officer,  in  whom  the  ball  passed  through 
the  os  ilium  from  in  front  without 
wounding  the  peritoneum),  and  eveiy 
one  Of  the  abdomen.  Those  of  the 
head  were  immediately  fatal,  as  were 
those  of  the  chest  generally  :  those  of 
the  abdomen  and  pelvis  within  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  hours. 

Bristol,  Oct.  5,  i860. 

.CASK  OF  raCUBATION  OF  THE  BEADf. 

K.  Dun*?  has  eanmankstod  to  the 
.Biolotaoel  floeiety  of  Saris  the  following 
owe:— 

—  Vautier,  aged  41  yearn,  was  -ad- 
mitted on  the  22d  June,  1849,  into  the 
Hospital  of  Incurables.  .He  had  complete 
paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,,  aad  the 


extremities  also  were  weak,  and 
their  movements  feeble  and  uncertain.  His 
intellect  seemed  unimpaired :  he  under* 
stood  what  was  said  to  nan,  but  had  diffi- 
culty in  articulating. 

His  history  was  as  follows:— He  had 
always  enjoyed  good  health  until  the  spring 
of  1839.  He  was  strong,  and  had  followed 
the  trade  of  a  locksmith.  He  had  not  bean 
addicted  to  excess  in  drinking,  but  he  had 
not  been  equally  prudent  as  regarded  sexual 
gratification.  In  the  course  of  1839  he 
frequently  experienced  numbness  of  the 
lower  extremities :  these  became  dwing  the 
same  time  weaker.  Walking,  at: first  war 
certain,  became  more  and  more  difficult, 
until  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
crutches.  At  the  end  of  two  years  he  had 
completely  lost  the  use  of  both  limbs. 
Cautery,  moxas,  and  all  other  means,  were 
employed  without  avail.  In  the  course  of 
the  next  year  a  difficulty  occurred  in 
speaking,  and  m  a  short  time  he  became 
almost  unintelligible.  The  sphincters  had 
also  become  paralysed. 

In  October  1849  he  was  admitted  into 
the  Infirmary,  suffering  from  pericarditis 
and  pleuritis  on  the  left  side,  from  which 
he  recovered  in  the  course  of  fifteen  days, 
although  his  system  reoewed  a  severe  shoot 
from  the  additional  maladies 

The  morbid  condition  which  he  pre- 
sented while  in  the  Infirmary,  and  which 
remained  until  the  day  of  his  death,  was  as 
follows:— His  legs  were  flexed  on  his 
thighs,  and  these  on  the  pelvis ;  the  pro- 
minence of  the  flexors  over  the  extensors 
was  so  great,  that,  if  the  limbs  were  ex- 
tended, they  suddenly  returned  to  the 
flexed  state ;  the- sensibility  of  the  surface 
was  not  unpaired ;  the  senses  and  the 
intellect  also  retained  their  integrity.  The 
patient  gradually  became  weaker,  and  sank 
from  the  effects  of  profuse  suppuration 
from  ulcers  of  the  integuments  on  those 
parts  exposed  to  pressure.  He  died  en-  she 
23d  November,  1849. 

Auippty.— The  cerebral  anohnoid  pre- 
sented a  slightly  opaque  appearance. 
.There  was  a  small  quantity  of  serous 
effusion  beneath  the  aswehnoid.  There- was 
no  alteration  in  the  grey  substance  of  the 
brain.  The  outer  third  of  the  White  sub- 
stance was  also  unaltered;  but,  of  the 
next  two  thirds,  in  proportion  as  the  ven- 
tricles were  approached,  the  substance  was 
so  much  indurated  that  it  was  difficult  to 
tear  or  crush  it  with  the  fingers.  This 
portion  of  the  brain  had  lost  its  whiteness, 
and  had  become  of  a  doll  yellowish  colour. 
The  optic  thalami  and  corpora  striata  had 
undergone  the  same  induration,  but  in  a 
less  degree,  as-  also  the'  Pons'  Varolii.  The 
spinal  cord  appeared  to  be  atrophied.— 
Gesette  Medicale.  x 
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FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  25,  1850. 

At  a  meeting  of'  tb«  Middlesex  magis- 
trates, held  on  the  1 7  th  .  instant,  a  reso- 
lution wh  moved  by  Mr.-  Armstrong 
tr>  the  following  «n*ct  .— 

"  That  the  Court  is  of  opinion  that 
Measures  should  be  taken  for  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  fixed  salary  in  lieu  of  fees 
to  the  Coroner,  and  for  the  appointing 
of  a  medical  officer  to  the  Coroner's 
Court  for  the  purpose  of  -  post-mortem 

In  support  of  this  proposition,  Mr. 
Armstrong  stated  that  the  practice  of1 
remunerating  coroners  by  fees  upon  the 
number  of  inquests  held  was  highly 
objectionable,  since  the  power  of  deter 
mining  when  an  inquest  was  to  be  held 
was  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
officer  who  was  the  recipient  of  the 
fees.  Although  there  are  many  honour- 
able exceptions,  there  can  be  no  doubt . 
whatever  that  this  mode  of  payment 
toads  to  the  holding  of1  more  inquests 
than  are  absolutely  necessary.  As  a 
confirmation  of  this  view,  it  was  stated 
that,  since  the  inquiry  out  of  which  the 
present  motion  had'  arisen,  there  had 
been  a  marked  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  inquests  in  the  county,  of  Mid- 
dlesex. We  have  no  hesitation  in 
stating  our  belief  that,  in  thirty  per 
cent,  of  the  mtddtn  deaths,  inquests 
would,  be  found  entirely  unnecessary 
if  a  proper  medical  inquiry  were  made 
into  the  circumstances  attending  death. 
The  natural  causes  of  Budden  death  are 
now  very  well  understood.  Ih  the  days 
of  Edward. I.,  when  the  law  regarding 
inquests  first  came  into  force,  "sudden 
death"  uniformly  implied  the  dagger  or 
poison-.  Acting  upon  the  ancient  statute, 
many  coroners  have  persisted  in  holding 
inquests  upon  cases-  which  any  expe^- 


rieneed  medical  practitioner  would  have 
pronounced  beforehand  to  be  merely 
cases  of  death  from  natural'  causes — 
poisoning  being  impossible,  either  from 
the  nature  of  the  symptoms,  or  from  the- 
circumstances  under  which  death  took 
place.  Of  course,  in  a  case  -in  vol  ting 
the  least  degree  of  suspicion,  there 
should  be  an  inquiry :  nothing  less  than 
this  will  satisfy  the  demands  of  justice,, 
■or  clear  the  characters  of  persons  un- 
justly suspected  of  having  caused  the 
death :  but  an  exception  of  this  kind 
certainly  does  not  apply  to  numberless- 
inquests  in- which  verdicts  of  "death 
from  apoplexy,"  "death  from  natural 
causes,"  "from  the  visitation  of  God," 
and  of  "  found  dead,"  are  returned. 
The  inquest  is  held  ;  medical  evidence 
is  not  required,  or- a  neighbouring  prac- 
titioner is  called,  but  is  not  permitted  to 
make  a  post-mortem  examination,  as  it 
is  deemed  unnecessary ;  and  the  coroner 
and  jury  are  quite  satisfied  without 
putting  the  witness  to  the  trouble,  or 
the  county  to  the  additional  expense. 
How  a  really  mysterious  case  of  sudden 
death  is  to  be  cleared  up,  and  the  public 
justice  of  the  conn  try  be  satisfied,  by 
such  a  mode  of  proceeding,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend.  These  are  the  un- 
necessary inquests  which  the  motion  of 
the  Middlesex  magistrate,  if  ultimately 
carried,  will  assuredly  dear  aSP,  to  the 
great  relief  of  the  County  rates. 

The  Coroner  is,  we  believe,  the  only 
judicial  functionary  who  is  now  paid  by 
fees  on  the  cases  which  come  before 
him.-  He  certainly  is-  the  only  judge 
who  can. create  cases  for  his-  own  court,' 
and  is  at  the  same  time  paid  a  certain 
sum  per  case.  This  is  surely  a  strange 
and  ridiculous  anomaly  in  our  criminal 
jurisprudence :  it  places  an  honourable 
man  in-  a  very  unsatisfactory  position; 
and  it  throws  a  great  pecuniary  benefit 
into  the  hands  of  one  who  may  not  be 
over  scrupulous  in  the  selection  of  cases 
for  inquiry.    Let  us  imagine  that  a 
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^County  C6urt  judge  Is  paid  in  a' similar 
way,  and  we  shall,  soon  perceive  the 
gross  absurdity  of  the,  present  system  of 
remunerating  coroners.    A  parochial 
rumour  reaches  tire  ears  of  the  cleric  of 
the  County  Court  that  A  owes  a  certain 
sum  to  B,  and  will  not  pay  him..  The' 
judge  directs  inquiry  to  be  madev  finds 
that  the  report  is  well  grounded,  and 
.compels  B  to  come  into  Court  to  prose- 
cute his  claim.   litigation  would  then 
be  compulsory  on  all  creditors  in  order 
that  the  judge  might  receive  his  fees. 
We  admit  that  criminal  differs  from 
civil  jurisprudence  in  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  carried  out,  and  in  which  it  affects 
individuals;  hut  the  difference  is  cer- 
tainly not  of  that  nature  to  requite  a 
different  mode  of  payment  to  the  judges. 
A  metropolitan  magistrate  is  sot  paid 
so  much  per  case  for  the  cases  brought 
before  him, — sometimes  the  same  cases 
as  those  actually  under  investigation  by 
the  coroner;  and  there  is  not  the  smallest 
reason  why  the  latter  functionary  should 
not,  like  the  magistrate,  be  paid  by  a 
yearly  stipend.   Common  sense  is  in 
favour  of  the  change ;  and  we  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  it  is  strongly  advo- 
cated by  many  coroners  whose  names 
are  honourably  known  to  the  public 

It  is  proposed,  however,  to  carry  fur- 
ther this  reform  of  the  Coroner's  Court 
It  is  suggested,  that  instead  of  employ- 
ing medical  practitioners  indiscrimi- 
nately, and  paying  them  a  certain  fee 
for  each  post-mortem  examination,  it 
would  be  better  to  appoint  a  Medical 
Officer  at  a  fixed  salary,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  superintend  all  post-mor- 
tem examinations  in  the  county.  In 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wakley,  one  medical 
officer,  by  a  proper  arrangement,  would 
be  able  to  make  all  the  post-mortem 
examinations  whioh  the  coroners  of  the 
county  might  deem  advisable.  We  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining  correctly  the 
number  of  inquests  held  yearly  in  Mid- 
dlesex; but  the  post-mortem  examina- 


tions, unless  the  inquests  be  greatly 
reduced,  as  an,  effect  of  .the  change,  are 
not  likely  to.  be, fewer  than  six  hundred 
per  annum,.  , ,. This  ,w^uW  he  a  vary 
laborious  ojpci.fo/anj/one  individual: 
it  .could,  onlx.be/hejd  by. «  man  of  expe- 
rience, and  .would,  therefore  require  a 
h^gh  salary,  fl#h,  provision  for.  an  as- 
sistant .  .Nothing  is  said  respecting 
chemical,  analyses ;  but  jt  is  not  pro- 
bable that  any  one  would  be  found  with 
the  experience  and  ability  requisite  for 
conducting  these,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  making  the  numerous  post-mortem 
examinations  required  by  all  the  oo iti- 
nera of  Middlesex, 

Another  excellent  suggestion  is,:  that 
the  inquests,,  instead  of  being  held  in 
low  taverns  or  inns,  should  be  con- 
ducked  with  >all  due  formality,  in  build- 
ings or  rooms  set  apart  for  the.  purpose; 
In  the, ,  j»etaepolia  :tfes.  court,  might  be 
held,  with  greater  .convenience  to  aS 
parties,  in  the.  vestry-room  of  the  pariah; 
and  in  tbp  prqvipoes,,if  not  ia.  the  ves' 
trj-jroom,  at  (the  pohoe-atetion. 

The  proposition  for  thus  reforming, 
the  office  of  coroner,  at  the  recent  Ma- 
gisterial meeting,  met  with  only  two  sup- 
porters.  One  magistrates  who  thought 
ttffiomt  data  bad  not  been  put  before! 
the  Bench  for  their  guidance,  moved 
the  following  amendment  to-  the  resolu-  • 
tion,  and  this  amendment  was  carried . 
by  a  m%joriiy  of  ten  : 

"  That  it  be  referred  to  a  Committee 
to  oonsider  whether  it  would  be  for  the : 
benefit  of  the  county  that  any  and  what 
different  arrangement  should  be  made 
for  the  performance  of  the  duties  now 
devolving  upon  the  coroners,  or  respect- 
ing the  remuneration  annexed  thereto, 
and  to  report  their  opinion  thereon  to 
the  Court" 

This  is  a  quiet  and  respectable  at; 
tempt  to  postpone  the  matter  time  du; 
but  we  think  it  must  fail.  The  magis- 
trate who  moved  the  amendment,  and 
who  talks  of  there  not  being  "  sufficient 
data,"  Ac.,  can  know  little  or  nothing 
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rfbout  coroners'  inquests,  or  the  mode 
in  which  they  are  conducted:  The 
abuses  which  it  is  proposed  to  remedy 
hare  been  for  years  the  subject  6f  dis- 
graceful contests  between  magistrates 
and  coroners,  and  of  unseemly  disputes 
between  these  officers  and  medical  wit- 
nesses. Every  grown  person  in  the 
habit  of  reading  the  newspapers  is  well 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  a  change ; 
but  the  magisterial  opponent  of  reform 
in  the  coroner's  court  either  does  not 
indulge  in  this  habit,  or,  like  Hip  Van 
Winklej  he  has  just  awakened  out  of  a 
long  slumber,  and  is  wholly  ignorant  of 
what  has  been  passing  around  him. 

We  hope  that,  'now  the  subject  has 
been  mooted,  it  will  -not  be  allowed  to 
drop.  The  proposition  of  Mr.'  Arm- 
strong contains  the  germ  of  an  excel- 
lent measure  of  reform— one  which  we 
flank  will  be  satisfactory  to  coroners,  to 
medical  practitioners,  and  the  public. 
If  carried  out  in  a  proper  spirit  it  can- 
not fail  to  improve  the  administration 
of  orinnhai  justice. 


We  hate  received  the  fallowing  letter  in 
reference,  to  some  remarks  lately  made 
in  this  journal  on  the  new  patent  pro- 
cess for  poisoning  the  public  by  sugar 
prepared  with  subacetate  of  lead : — 

"  Sir, — I  read  with  great  interest  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Herapath,  and  your  re- 
marks upon  it,  in  the  No.  of  Sept.  20, 
1850,  p.  518.  Tour  two  conclusions 
seem  quite  legitimate.  This  infinitesi- 
mal qnantity  (1- 500,000th  part  of  car- 
bonate of  lead),  according  to  Mr.  Hera- 
path, was  quite  sufficient  to  endanger 
health;  and,  secondly,  Mr.  Herapath 
has  done  good  service  by  showing  now 
minute  a  quantity  of  lead  will  affect 
human  heanh.  With  these  two  deduc- 
tions, legitimate,  I  think,  from'  the  pre- 
mises, I  cannot  .reconcile,  the;  statement 
with  which  yqu  concjuds  the,  notice  of 
the  election  of  the  medical  officers  to 
the  Hahnemann  Hospital— 1" ffHanne- 
nramb  prinoiatasibffdofeA JUtecufrkd 
in  the  new  Hospital  in  cases  of  acute 
disease,  we  predict  that  the  emoluments 


of  the  coroner  for  Middlesex  will  be  very 
considerably  increased." 

It  seems,  indeed,  strange'  that  Mr. 
Herapath's  skill  in  detecting  the  action 
of  an  infinitesimal  quantity  of  lead  on 
a  person  should  be  recognised!  and  the 
discovery  by  homoBopathists  that  the 
action  of  medicines  in  infinitesimal 
quantities  upon  diseased  states  should 
be  condemned;  and  that  Mr.  Herapath 
should  be  regarded  as  having  done  good 
service  by  showing  how  minute  a  quan- 
tity of  lead  will  affect  human  health ; 
and  homoeopathic  practitioners,  for 
using  infinitesimal  doses,  which  they 
find  will  affect  human  diseases,  for  the 
cure  of  those  diseases,  should  be  liable 
to  die  tender  mercies  of  Mr.  Wakley, 
and  should  be  considered  as  fit  gams 
for  the  coroner. 

This  latter  conclusion  of  yours  seemed 
the  more  extraordinary,  oecause  the 
whole  tenor  of  your  valuable  journal  is 
to  show  the  incompetence  of  the  non- 
professional public  to  judge  -  medioal 
questions ;  and  yet  here  you  write,  ap- 
provingly, of  submitting  a  question  of 
medioal  treatment  to  twelve  jurymen. 

A  Subscriber  and  Constant 
Bsadkb. 

We  must  inform  our  friendly  monitor 
that  he  has  committed  several  notable 
errors  in  endeavouring  to  draw  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  efficacy  of  homoeo- 
pathic doses  from  Mr.  Herapath' s  ob- 
servations on  the  action  of  lead  in  river 
water,  and  from 'our  comments  on  his 
letter.  It  is  not  implied  that  each 
person  took  one  half-millionth  of  a 
grain  of  lead,  and  suffered  any  observ- 
able symptoms  from  this  dose.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  to  the  constant  use  of 
this  water,  containing  one  pram  <qf  lead 
in  nine  gallons,  and  to  the  well-known 
accumulation  of  this  metal  in  the  sys- 
tem, that  the  injurious  effects  of  lead 
were  due.  The  same  would  happen 
whether  the  lead  were  prescribed  in 
|hia  dose  homosopathically,  or  taken 
AoCHjentatfy,  provided  it, were  frequently 
repaated  for  a  osnsjdereMe  time.  ■  The 
^tWof  thsabovb'letter leaps  to  an- ax* 
,  yasfldfflajry  eowdusioov'tif  - he  ^considers 
fiat  a  deeillionth  taken  at  one  dose  will 
be  as  potent  in  its  effects  on  the  system 
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as  a  haif-miffionth  proportion  of  the 
carbonate  of  lead  diffused  through  water 
which  is  continued  daily  for  weeks  and 
months  together, — the  lead  acting  notby 
its  small  proportion,  as  contained  in  the 
water,  but  by  its  special  accumulation 
in  the  system.  The  effects  of  these 
small  doses  of  lead  are  often  not  mani- 
fested for  many  months,  and  than 
only  by  their  aggregation.  In  horn  oto- 
pathy it  is  pretended  that  a  special 
effect  is  produced  in  a  few  hours  by  a 
globule  containing  only  a  millionth- 
millionth  part  of  a  grain  of  something, 
— e.  g.,  charcoal,  sulphur,  or  Cayenne 
pepper,  which  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  is 
without  any  action  on  the  body !  This 
is  obviously  a  gross  and  barefaced 
assumption,  not  only  insusceptible  of 
proof,  but  in  complete  violation  of  com- 
mon sense.  It  is,  when  men  pretending 
to  medical  knowledge,  give  what  they 
profess  to  be  billionth  and  deolllionth 
doses,  to  persons  labouring  under  acute 
diseases,  requiring  the  active  and  imme- 
diate application  of  visible  and  ponder- 
able remedies,  that  we  think  a  coroner's 
jury  justified  in  inquiring  into  the  cause 
of  death,  and  whether  the  patient  has  not 
fallen  a  victim  to  positive  neglect  We 
cannot  look  upon  the  "  globule"  system 
«s  medical  treatment,  and  herein  we 
wholly  differ  from  our  correspondent 
We  defy  him  to  prove  that  there  is  any 
medicine  in  any  one  globule  prepared 
bond  fide,  or  that  there  is  any  demonstra- 
ble difference  in  any  two  globules 
labelled  differently.  A  homoaopathist 
treating  a  case  of  pneumonia  according 
"to  the  globular  system,  resembles  an 
orthodox  practitioner  who  professes  to 
treat  it  with  pills  of  micapanu.  In  the 
event  of  death  in  either  case,  there 
should  be  a  coroner's  inquest. 


A  Theoretical  and  Practical  Treaties  am 
Human  Parturition.  By  H.  Miller, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  the 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  in 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville.  8vo.  pp.  468. 
Louisville :  Cowling  and  JJavias. 
London:  Delf.  1860. 

On  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Mid- 
wifery. By  Fi/bxtwood  Ohttbohill, 
M D.,  M.R.LA.,  &c.  to.  2d  edition, 
eorxeoted  and  improved.  Small  8vo. 
pp.  496.  London :  Benshaw.  Dub- 
lin: Fannin.  1850. 

We  here  bring  under  the  notice  of  our 
readers  two  works  on  Obstetrics,  from 
the  pens  of  authors  deservedly  cele- 
brated, in  their  respective  spheres,  for 
their  practical  experience  and  scientific 
attainments.  We  may  therefore,  with 
advantage,  take  the  opportunity  to  com- 
pare on  a  few  points,  as  the  tests  of  the 
whole,  the  present  state  of  obstetric 
science  in  the  American,  and  in  tho 
British,  schools  of  Midwifery.  We  in- 
stitute this  comparison  entirely  free 
from  national  prejudice,  our  object  be- 
ing to  show,  thai,  in  every  branch  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  family,  the  arts  and 
sciences  which  benefit  mankind  are 
equally  progressive,  and  are  equally 
adorned  by  their  professors. 

As  our  readers  may  probably  not  be 
so  well  acquainted  with  Dr.  Miller  as 
with  Dr.  Churchill,  we  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  introducing  bim  in  his  own 
words,  adding,  that,  for  his  works  mora 
than  for  his  words,  they  will  do  well  to 
cultivate  his  acquaintance. 

"You  ere  to  know,  indulgent  reader, 
that  the  author  of  the  work  you  are 
now  peeping  into  is  a  man  rather  ad- 
vanced in  life  (though  you  need  not 
be  precisely  informed  of  hia  age  —  that 
is  a  delicate  point*),  who  has  seen  much 
and  read  some,  touching  the  subjects  he 
proposes  to  handle ;  and  has  withal  been 
accounted  qualified  to  teach  others  what  it 
has  been  hia  chief  pleasure  to  practise,  since 
he  was  a  very  young  man.   He  loves  his 

•  Bo  «« delicate"  a  point  ia  this  anion*  our 
American  brethren,  that  lately,  having: an  Ameri- 
can lady  under  our  care  whose  ace  it  was  of  some 
importance  to  know,  we  were  informed  by  her 
haaband  that  he  did  not  know  hi*  wife's  age. 
That  it  would  be  received  as  a  gross  affront  to 
ask  the  a*e  of  any  individual,  n 
the  United  States  I  Dig 
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(vocation,  notwithsfemding  the  difficult  and 
important  duties  it  jm matin,  and  would  not 
«xahange  it  for  any  other ;  to  this  attach 
•ment,  mow  (than  to  superior  capacity,  he 
honestry  aaowboB  whatever  praaoiaocy  or 
eminency  he  may  have  attained  in  jt, 
Reader,  if  yon  have  not  this  love,  you  have 
mistaken  your  celling.  For  the  rest,  the 
author  is  a  backwoodsman,  having  been 
brought  to  light  in  Kentucky  by  a  process 
.which  it  ia  his  purpose  to  unfold  in  this 
treatise.  His  education  was  not  acquired 
an  academic  halls,  but  in  the  primitive 
aohool-houses  of  his  native  -state,  and  upon 
jshe  ample  sward,  shaded  by  forest  trees, 
appurtenant  thereto :  so  that,  you  see,  he 
was  reared  after  the  fashion  of  Sooaates,  im- 
bibing knowledge  in  the  sahoolhouse  under 
the  shade  of  trees,  and  not  un frequently 
perched  upon  their  boughs."  (Preface). 

Dr.  Miller  states  that  the  aim  of  his 
book  is  no  lower  than  to  establish  a 
.classification  and  nomenclature  for 
fcetai  presentations  and  positions.  The 
.classification  wbioh  he  recommends  is 
that  of  M.  Doges ;  the  nomenclature  is 
his  own.  His  principles  of  practice  are 
-those  of  Hamilton  and  Burns;  and  al- 
though the  author  considers  that  by 
this  confession  of  his  principles  he  in- 
curs the  application  of  the  epithets  "  of- 
ficious" and  "meddlesome,  we  think 
that  no  person  who  carefully  studies 
Dr.  Miller's  work  will  be  warranted  by 
bis  own  experience  (if  be  have  any)  in 
lightly  making  such  a  charge. 

The  subjectof  Dr.  Miller's  work  isthen, 
as  just  stated,  the  process  of  parturition; 
with  especial  reference  to  the  nomen- 
clature of  midwifery.  It  contains,  first, 
observations  on  the  obstetrio  characters 
of  tbe  pelvis;  and  the  obstetric  apti- 
tudes of  the  foetus  and  its  appurte- 
nances, the  membranes,  placenta,  fa. 
The  description  of  the  phenomena  of 
labour  is  preceded  by  the  consideration 
of  the  structure  of  the  uterus,  its  mus- 
cular and  nervous  systems,  as  ex- 
pounded in  Dr.  Robert  Lee's  investiga- 
tions, "  who,"  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Miller, 
"  has  laboured  more  successfully  in  this 
branch  of  obstetrical  anatomy  than  any 
of  his  predecessors."  The  cause  of  la- 
bour is  next  considered  at  some  length 
bv  Dr.  Miller;  this,  which  Dr  Churchill 
observes,  "  all  search  has  failed  to  dis- 
cover," is  supposed  by  Dr.  Miller  to  be 
explained  by  •*  irritation  of  the  cervix, 
and  especially  of  the  os  uteri,  arising 
from  the  contact  of  the  ovum  with  it," — 
a  theory,  however,  which,  Dr.  Miller 
remarks,  originated  with  Dr.  Power. 


Labour  is-drvided  by  Dr.  Miller  as  by 
most  authors,  into  three  stages.  The 
consideration  of  the  management  of 
these  is  succeeded  by  that  of  -the  various 
presentations  sod  position*  of  the  fcatus, 
and  of  their  several  and  particular  treat- 
ment The  conduct  of  the  third  stage 
of  labour,  and  of  asphyxia  neonatorum, 
of  morbid  retention  of  the  placenta,  and 
of  uterine  haunorrhage,  concludes  Dr. 
Miller's  work. 

Our  readers  are  fam>ly».r  with  Dr. 
Churchill's  name,  as  that  of  an  obstetrio 
authority  of  high  reputation,  founded 
on  the  soundness  of  the  principles  of 
practice  which  he  has  taught,  and  upon 
the  extent  and  accuracy  of  the  statistics 
on  which  he  has  based  the  theoretical 
deductions,  or  whence  he  has  drawn  his 
practical  conclusions.  Many  also  among 
our  readers  are,  we  doubt  not,  ac- 
quainted with  the  first  edition  of  Dr. 
Churchill's  "Theory  and  Praotice  of 
Midwifery."   The  author's  object  in  the 
publication  of  that  work  was  "  to  offer 
to  the  student  a  work  embracing  the 
modern  discoveries  in  the  physiology  of 
the  uterine  system,  with  all  the  recent 
improvements  in  practice,  in  a  con- 
densed form."    That  this  object  was 
fully  attained  has  been  affirmed  by  the 
general  voice  of  the  obstetrio  depart- 
ment of  the  profession.  That  the  second 
edition  has  in  no  degree  departed  from 
the  "  object"  of  the  firsts  we  take  upon 
ourselves  to  affirm.    No  improvement 
in  praotice  has  been  overlooked,  and  no 
mere  innovation,  of  any  importance,  has 
been  suffered  to  pass  unrebuked.  We 
are  disposed  to  make  one  single  excep- 
tion to  our  remarks  here.   Dr.  Churchill 
approves  of  the  employment  of  anaes- 
thetics in  labour,  we  think,  on  insuffi- 
cient grounds.  As  we  have,  however, 
on  former  occasions,  fully  expressed  our 
own  views  on  this  question,  we  shall 
dwell  upon  it  no  further  at  present 
We  would  add  that  the  illustrations, 
which  are  abundantly  furnished,  are 
both  apposite  and  well  executed. 

Dr.  Churchill  divides  his  work  into 
three  portions: — 

1.  The  anatomy  of  the  pelvis  and  or- 

gans of  generation. 

2.  Of  the  physiology  of  the  organs  of 

generation. 

3.  Of  parturition. 

With  a  -'-  '  "  pnrnllt'l  wo  have 
projM     '  the  two 


first 


Digitizec 
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gfanpry  observing  that  they  contain  a 
Terr  large  amount  of  valuable  informa- 
tion on  the  points  of  "which  they  treat, 
We  shall  confine  our  attention  to  the 
third  division,  which  is  concerned  more 
exclusively  with  the  process  and  ma- 
nagement of  labour  in  all  its  varied 
forms,  natural  and  preternatural. 

We  notice  in  the  first  place  the  more 
especial  object  of  Dr.  Miller's  work — 
the  nomenclature  of  midwifery.  The 
classification  of  parturition  adopted  by 
both  the  authors  before  us  does  not 
differ  much.  Thus  Dt.  Miller  adopts 
that  of  M.  Dugee.  which  admits  jive 
genera  and  fourteen  species  ;  by  genera, 


Gbnbka. 
Presentations. 


L  Vertex. 


II.  Pelvis. 


III.  Face. 
IT.  Right  shoulder. 
Y.  Left  shoulder. 


Species. 
Positions, 
fl.  Back  anterior 
and  left. 
2.  Back  anterior 

and  right. 
8.  Back  posterior 
and  right. 

4.  Back  posterior 
and  left. 

1.  Back  left. 

2.  „  right. 

5.  „  anterior. 
.  4.   „  posterior. 

1.  „  toft. 

2.  w  right. 
1.    „  anterior. 
,  2.   „  posterior. 
'  1.    „  anterior. 
.2.   „  posterior. 


The  following  quotation  from  Dr. 
Churchill's  wort  will  show  that  it  is 
more  easy  to  classify  positions  and  pre- 
sentations at  the  study  table,  than  to 
detect  their  diversities  at  the  bed-side. 
With  reference  to  head  presentations, 
this  author  remarks : — 

"  There  is  a  great  difference  of  statement, 
however,  as  to  the  comparative  frequency 
of  the  second  and  third  positions ;  thus 
Naegele,  in  1290  oases,  only  met  with  the 
second  position  in  one  instance,  or  in  the 
proportion  of  '07  per  cent.  M.  Halmagand 
describes  it  as  occurring  in  5  per  cent. ; 
Madame  Boivin  in  19  per  cent.,andMadame 
Lachapelle  in  20  per  cent.  On  the  other 
hand,  Naegele  found  359  cases  of  the  third 
position  in  1210  cases,  or  29  per  cent. ; 
while  Madame  LachapeDe  gives  only  .077 

St  cent,  of  such  cases,  and  Madame 
oivin  only  "05.  Br.  Simpson  observed 
accurately  the  positions  in  &36  eases  of 
cranial  presentation,:  and  found  Abe.  .first 

I 


meaning  presentations,  and  by  species* 
positions.  The  back  of  the  foetus  serves 
as  the  point  of  comparison,  and  is  placed 
anteriorly  or  to  the  left,  in  the  first  spe- 
oiea  of  each  genus — posteriorly  or  to  the 
right,  in  the  last 

Dr.  Churchill  arranges  every  variety 
of  presentation  under  four  heads,  and 
adopts  M.  Naegele's  classification  of 
positions. 

We  have  placed  the  classification 
adopted  by  the  authors  injuxta-position, 
to  show  their  points  of  resemblance  and 
of  difference.  These  varieties  are,  by 
both  authors,  arranged  in  the  order  of 
the  frequency  of  their  occurrence. 


CHTTBCHTUi. 


Pre— tit  teas. 


1.  Head. 


Positions, 
ft  Posterior  fonta- 
nels to  left  fora- 
men ovale. 
2.  To  right  fore- 
men ovale. 
8.  To  right  sacro- 
iliac synchondro- 


1. 


To  left 
iliac  synchondro- 
sis. 

The  back  of  the 
child,  anteriorly. 
The  toes  direct- 
ed backwards. 
Do.  forwards. 
Back  of  the 
child,  anteriorly. 
Do.  posteriorly. 


8.  Breech,  fnnlndmg 

the  taps  and  loins. 
8.  Inferior    extrenu-  ( 1. 

ties,  including  the  < 

knees  and  feet  (2. 
4.  Inferior    eitremi-  f  1. 

mitiajj    including  J 

shoulder,    elbow,*!  2. 

and  hand.  ^ 

position  in  266  eases,  the  second  in  1,  the 
third  in  76,  and  the  fourth  in  two  cases. 

"  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  erolain  these 
discrepancies  satisfactorily.  M.  Naegele 
conceives  that  the  examination  was  not 
made  until  after  the  change  from  the  third 
into  the  second  position  had  been  effected  • 
and  he  thinks  that  this  opinion  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  the  frequency  of  the  second 
position  of  authors  agrees  with  the  fre- 
quency with  which  he  has  observed  the 
head  to  present  in  the  third  position." 

Dr.  Churchill  concurs  in  this  opinion. 

We  may  in  the  next  place  compare 
the  authorities  before  us,  on  the  opera- 
tion of  turning  or  version,  it  being  one 
requiring  some  judgment  in  determining 
upon  its  adoption,  and  skill  and  care  in 
its  performance.  Both  authors  are 
.agreed  upon  the  most  favourable  mo- 
ment for.  the  attempt— that  is,  when  the 
o»  uteri  is  fully,  or  nearly  fully,  dilated, 
andthew«wbranesai-o  still  entire,  or 
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as  soon  as  possible  after  the  rupture  of 
the  membranes,  before  the-  presenting 
part  shall  have  become  impacted  by  the 
uterine  efforts  into  the  upper  strait 

Dr.  Churchill  advises  that  where  the 
membranes  have  been  ruptured  for  some 
time,  as  is  often  the  case  before  addi- 
tional' advice  is  obtained,  and  the  soft 
parts  of  the  woman  have  become  hot, 
dry,  and  tender,  and  in  an  inflamed  and 
tumefied  state,  that  recourse  should  be 
had  to  bleeding  or  opium,  or  to  the 
employment  of  tartarized  antimony,  as 
recommended  by  Dr.  Collins,  of  Dublin. 
Dr.  Miller,  as  we  understand,  counsels 
turning  at  an  early  period  to  avoid  these 
ill  effects,  and  in  this  opinion  we  feel  ( 
disposed  to  concur.   Dr.  Miller  recom- 
mends, with  reference  to  the  position  trf 
the  patient  in  turning,  that  the  patient 
he  placed 

*  across  the  bed,  Upon  her  back,  and  with 
the  hips  so  near  tha  side  of  the  bed,  that 
-the  perbraum1  projects  a  little  over'  the 
mattress  on  which  she  lies.   Her  feet  may 
rest  on  chairs,  or  in  the  laps  of  two  assist- 
-antr,  who  are  charged  with  keeping  her 
-knees  far  enough  apart  to  make  room  for 
the  operator  to-  stand  or  sit  between  them. 
'  A  sheet  or  blank*  t<  according  to  the  •Mftsa*, 
must  be  thrown  over  her  to  screen  the  pa- 
tient from  exposure,  which  is  as  indelicate 
as  it  fe  Unnecessary ;  for  the  operation,  from 
first  to  last  is  to  be  performed  under  the 
guidance  of  touch  alone."    (p.  896.) 

Thia  position  is  not  advised  by  Dr. 
Churchill ;  it  is  not  one.  which-  we 
'should  be  disposed  to  adopt,  neither  is 
it  generally,  if  even,  ever,  employed,  in 
British  obstetric  practice.  The  position 
on  the  left  side  is  preferred  with  us,  as 
in  ordinary  labour ;  it  has  the  advan- 
tags,  besides  that  of  having  a  more  de- 
cent appearance,  of  admitting  of  more 
free  motion  of  the  operators  arm  in  fol- 
lowing the  axes  of  the  pelvis,  and  adapt- 
ing itself  to  the  positions  of  the  child. 

Dr.  Churchill  does  not  give  explicit 
instructions  as  to  the  choice  of  the  hand 
with  which  the  operation  is  to  be  per- 
fomed;  we  therefore  infer  that  he  in- 
tends the  right  hand,  as  in  ordinary  la- 
hour,  in  conformity  with  British  prac- 
tice-generally. 

Dr.  Miller,  however,  lays  down  the 
following  rule : — 

°  The  right  hand  must  be  used  for  the 
right  shoulder,  and  the  left  hand  for  the  left 
shoulder.  When  there  is  obscurity  or  un- 
certainty as  to  the  presentation,  the  right 


should  be  preferred,  because  it  is  that  which 
most  persons  are  accustomed  to  employ, 
and  can,  therefore,  use  with  the  greatest 
facility." 

Dr.  Miller  attaches  considerable  im- 
portance to  the  choice  of  the  hand  in 
turning;  he  observes 

"  The  choice  of  a  hand  for  the  operation 
implies  a  perfect,  knowledge  of  the  presen- 
tation, which  ought,  in  fact,  always  to  be 
attained,  whenever  it  is  practicable.  This 
is  the  more  necessary  where  the  uterus  is 
in  a  contracted  state,  as  by  guiding  the 
hand  in  the  right  direction,  namely,  towards 
the  feet,  we  shall  be-  sated  adealof  toil." 

Diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
best  method  of  bringing  down  the  feet 
when  they  have  been  reached.  By 
some  authorities,  delivery  by  turning 
has  been  advise4  to  be  completed  as  a 
perfect  breech- presentation;  others  re- 
commend that  the  knees  only  should  be 
brought  down  ;  While  again  it  has  been 
proposed  .  by   Dr.  Radford  "  to  bring 
down  one  foot  only  to  save  the  trouble 
and  difficulty  of  seeking  for  the  other ; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  breech  with  the 
thigh  turned  up  is  more  bulky  than  the 
hip  with  the  leg  extended,  by  so  much 
the  passage  will  be  the  better  prepared 
to  admit  the  quick  transit  of  the  child's 
head,  upon  which  the  safety  of  the  in- 
fant depends."    (Dr.  Churchill,  p.  269.) 
We  have  ourselves  found  this  statement 
to   be  practically  trustworthy.  Dr. 
Churchill  "observes,  in  reference  to  arm 
and  shoulder  presentations : — 

"The  turning  of  the  child  is  accom- 
plished during  an  interval  of  pain,  the/«< 
being  brought  over  the  front  of  the  child, 
and  not  over  the  back,  which  would  risk 
dislocation  of  the  spine ;  and  as  the  feet 
are  drawn  down  the  hand  will  ascend." 

From  this  extract,  the  use  of  the  word 
feet,  which  we  have  marked  by  italics, 
indicates  the  author's  practice,  which 
corresponds  with  that  of  Dr.  Miller. 
There  are  of  course  cases  in  which  either 
of  these  physicians  would  content  them- 
selves with  bringing  down  one  foot  only. 

Connected  with  the  subject  of  turn- 
ing, it  may  be  proper  here  to  notice  Dr. 
Churchill's  condemnation  of  Dr.  Simp- 
son's proposal,  lately  published  in  the 
Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal, to  substitute  turning  as  an  alterna- 
tive for  craniotomy  and  the  long  forceps 
in  deformity  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 
Although  this  proposal  has  been  made 
known  through  the  pages  of  the  Provin- 
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rial  Journal;  with  the  exception  of. Dr. 
Bedford's  criticism  in  the  pagee  of  the 
Bame  journal,  Dr.  Collins*  letters  to  Dr. 
Simpson,  and  the  remarks  of  Dr. 
Churchill  in  the  work  before  us,  we  have 
met'  with  neither  examination  nor  dis- 
approval of  this  monstrous  proposition 
(whieh,  by  the  way,  has  not  even  origi- 
nated with  Dr.  Simpson,  although  he 
does  not  state  that  he  is  indebted  to 
Velpeau  for  the  idea,  as  stated  by  Dr. 
Churchill.)  We  quote  a  few  remarks 
from  Dr.  Churchill  on  this  -matter  : — 

"  Now  1st  us  examine  into  the  practical 
application  of  his  proposal.  Thebi-maatoid 
diameter,  in  the  aix  cases  of  measurement  he 
gives,  varied  from  2f  in.  to  Sf  in. ;  and  a 
firing  child  can  pasa  through  a  pelvis  of 
8fr  in.  antero-poeterior  diameter,  with  or 
without  the  forceps.   With  a  pelvis  of  this 
•lee  the  operation  is  then  unnecessary;  and 
if  tl^  anteroposterior  diameter  of  the  pelvis 
be  less  than  2f  ivories,  the  operation  would 
be  impracticable.  Than  these  are  th»  limits 
of  the  operation!  for  as  to  attempt  to  drag 
a  child  through  a  smaller  space  would  be 
mjuatiSable.   For  the  success  of  the  ope- 
ration, then,  we  must  be  able  to-  otter  tain 
that  the  pelvis  is  within  these  limits,  and 
perhaps  in  some  few  cases,  with  whose 
former  labours  we  are  accurately  acquaint- 
ed, we  may  do  this,  but  in  an  immense  ma- 
jority of  cases  it  will  he,  I  think,  impossi- 
ble; and  it  happens,  as  Dr.  Collins  has 
shown,  that  the  greater  number  of  cases  of 
difficult  labour  he  met  with  were  first  cases, 
in  which,  of  course,  no  such  precise  judg- 
ment could  be  attained."    (p.  268.) 

Dr.  Simpson  would  have  it  to  appear 
that  he  has  supported  his  views  by  sta- 
tistics taken  from  the  works  of  Dr. 
Collins  and  Dr.  Robert  Lee;  but,  as 
Dr.  Churchill  observes,-  he  has  done  this 
"without  sufficient  care  and  caution." 
Certainly  Dr.  Simpson  has  adduced  no 
experience  of  his  own  in  support  of  this 
extraordinary  proposition,  beyond  the 
relation  of  one  case,  and  the  loose  state- 
ment that  he  has  acted  upon  it  "  in 
other  ,  instances  in  which  the  head  of  the 
child  h  ad  been  morbidly  detained  at  the 
brim,  from  the  existence  of  a  dispro- 
portion.between  the  two."  Beyond  by 
pothetieal  reasoning  on  the  dimensions, 
of  the  pelvis,  on  the  capability  of  the 
head  oi  the  fcstus  to  suffer  compression, 
on  the  capability  of  the  child's  neck  to 
fear  traction,  and  on  the  dangerous 
effects  of  duration  . alone  of  labour  as  far 
as  the  mother  is  concerned,  we  discover 
nothing  in  Dr.  Simpson's  papers  which. 


have  the  slightest'  pretensions  to  be  re- 
garded as  proved  foots,  in  support  of 
his  proposition. 

Dr.  Simpson  has,  however,  applied  to 
Dr.  CoiHna  for  his  opinion  of.  nis  pro- 
posed practice :  we  have  a  copy  of  Dr. 
Collins  8  answer, .  from  which- we  make 
the  following  extract : — 

"  The  first  statement  I  shall  notice  is-the 
partial,,  and  eomeefmentty  errtmeom  calcu- 
lations, you  have  given  from  my  work, 
withholding,  the  total  mortality,  e»  well  as 
the  cat*  at  the  fatal  result  in  every  rate 
of  protracted  labour  met  with  out  of  the 
vast  number  of  sixteen  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  births  minutely  re- 
corded by  me.  Surely  t  his  is  a  great 
omission  on  your  part ;  and  thus,  as  you 
so  justly  condemn  in  others,  you  have 
drawn  your  deductions  '  not  from  the  whbie 
of  the  practice,  but  from  parts  only:  you 
have  not  reckoned  upon  the  certain  results 
of  the  geuerat  collection  of  facts,  but  de- 
pended upon  the  fallacious  results  of  iso- 
lated and  individual  instances.'"' 

So  much,  then,  for  the  statistics 
which  Dr.  Simpson  borrows-  in  order 
to  support  his  new  line  of  practice, 
which  consists  in  dragging  a  child's 
head  tri  ef  amis  through  a  contracted 
pelvis,  almost  to  the  certainty  of  decapi- 
tating the  child,  and  the  infliction  of 
fatal  injury  upon  the  soft  parts  of  the 
mothers  pelvis. 

But  we  again  quote  Dr.  Churchill  on 
this  matter : — "  u  in  turning,  with  an 
ordinary-sized  pelvis,  one-thud' of  the 
children  are  lost,  the  mortality  will 
surely  be  more  than  doubled  if  its  dia- 
meter b©  reduced  more  than  one-fourth." 
Again,  if  the  relative  size  of  the  pBhia 
or  head  be  miscalculated,  Dr.  Obinrchill 
justly  remarks,  "  We  must  then  crame- 
tomise  the  child,  after  incurring  the 
hazard  of  taming,  and.  in  a  most  un- 
favourable position."  But  we  must 'net 
further  dwell  upon  this  subject  on  the 
present  occasion:  we  shall  thus,  entering 
our  solemn .  protest  against  a  proceed- 
ing so  rash,  so  unseienafk,  and  so  dan- 
gerous, content  ourselves  with  referring 
our- readers  to  Dri  CliBrchuTs worki,  to 
Dn  OoUins's  Letters,  and  to  Dr.  Bad- 
ford's  papers  in  the  Provincial  Journal, 
in  all  which  they  will  find  its  enormity 
well  exposed. 

The  nature  of  the  instrumentality  by 
which  the  placenta  is  detached-  is  a 
question  of  great  interest  in  connection 
with  the  occurrence  of  poat-parhm  hav 
morrhage.    We  shall  therefore  place 
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before  oar  readers  a  full  statement  of 
the  -view*  of  the  authors  on  these  sub 

jests. 

Dr.  Miller  observes:-*- 

"In  many  ease*  of  labour  these  an  fca 

no  doubt  that  the  pain  which  expels  the 
ohud  detaches  the  pkostrta  at  the  tame 

time ;  for  it  can  be  felt  by  tbe  finger  over 
the  uterine  orifiee  immediately  after  the 
birth  of  the  child.  Where,  however,  this 
does  not  take  place,  and  the  separation  is  a 
distinct  and  special  part  of  labour,  it  will 
be  found,  I  apprehend,  that  tonic  contrac- 
tion of  the  uterus  is  the  means  employed 
by  nature  to  accomplish  it.  This  is  not 
the  account  usually  given  by  writers,  who 
speak  of  the  return  of  pain  (muscular  con- 
traction), after  a  longer  or  shorter  interval, 
to  separate  as  well  as  expel  the  placenta 

and  membranes  From  many 

observations,  carefully  made,  I  deem  myself 
justified  in  concluding  that,  when  the  pla- 
centa is  not  detached  by  the  last  labour- 
throe  preceding  tbe  expulsion  of  the  child, 
it  is  by  the  agency  of  tbe  tonic  contraction 
alone  that  the  uterus  dissolves  the  connec- 
tion between  itself  and  the  placenta.  I 
have-  many  times  introduced  my  fingers  up 
to  the  os  uteri,  passing  them  along  the  cord 
as  a  conductor,  immediately  after  the 
birth  of  the  child,  without  being  able  to 
reach  the  placenta ;  and  I  have  repeated 
the  examination  several  times  at  short  in- 
tervals, until  the  placenta  could  be  reached 
in  this  way,  and  satisfactorily  ascertained  it' 
to  be  lying  loose  and-  unattached,  notwith- 
standing pain  had  not  been  complained  of 
by  the  patient,  although  frequently  asked 
if  she  fifit  pain.  From  observations  like 
these  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  the 
placenta  is  detached  without  pain — viz., 
without  muscular  contraction  of  the  ute- 
rus; *ad  tbe  only  other  agent  that  can  be 
operative  is  tonic  oontzaetion"  (p  AOS). 

The  .nature  of  uterine  muscular 
action,  Dr.  Miller  observes,  is  expulsive, 
and  implies  the  presence  of  something' 
to  be  expelled;  "but  the  placenta  and 
membranes,  so  long  as  they  are  attached 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  organ,  are  in 
bonds  of  vital  union  with  it,  and  can- 
not in  any  sense  be  reckoned  as  extra- 
neous matters"  (p.  410). 

Dr.  "Miller's  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  placenta  and  membranes  are 
expelled  is  as  follows  :— 

"Tbe  sepaaation  begins  with  the  pla- 
centa, and  commences  usually  about  its 
centre,  extending  gradually  towards  its 
margin.   While  this  is  going  on  more  or  I 
less  blood  escapes  front  the  denuded  mouths 


of  the  uterine  Tassels,  and,  by  its  pressure, 
forma,  the  detached, portion  of  the  placenta 

.into  a  eup-like  cavity  for  its  reception 
When  the  attachment  of  the  margin  of  the 
placenta  is  broken  up,  the  entire  mass  falla 
by  its  gravity,  or  is  pushed  by  uterine  can* 

'  traction  to  the  external  orifice  of  the  womb* 
.....  "The  separation  of  the  placenta 
sometimes  takes  place  differently :  its  mar*  N 
gin  may  be  detached  first." 

In  this  ease,  the  author  observes,  the 
placenta  assumes  a  cylindrical  form, 
and  its  uterine  lobulated  surface  is  pre- 
sented to  the  finger,  attended  with  mow 
or  less  hemorrhage,  from  want  of  the 
placental  cup  to  detain  and  restrain  it 

On  the  means  employed  to  detach 
the  placenta,  Dr.  Churchill  remarks  :— 

"  Tbe  contractions  which  expel  the  child 
may  detach  partially  or  wholly  the  placenta, 
or  it  may  be  unaffected  by  them :  in  this 
state-it  will  of  course  remain  until  the  re- 
currence of  uterine  action.  But  oases  not 
unfrequentiy  occur,  in  which  the  atarus  re- 
mains qoieseant  after  expelling  the  child, 
owing  Bometntte*  to  the  length  and  serenty 
of  the  labour,  and  sesnetimes  apparently  to 
a  peculiarity  of  uterine  constitution, — in 
other  words,  to. a oause unknown"  (p.  303). 

This  "  cause  unknown,"  we  may  be 
permitted  to  suggest,  is  the  absence  of 
the  "tonio  contraction"  to  which  Dr. 
Miller,  we  think  with  justice,  attributes 
the  complete  expulsion  of  the  secun- 
dines,  and  without  the  occurrence  of 
which  great  risk  of  haemorrhage  is  in- 
curred. 

Dr.  Miller  regards  tbe  application  of 
a  second  ligature  to  the  umbilioal  cord 
as  entirely  superfluous.  "  It  is  now 
well  known  that  whatever  bleeding  may 
occur  (from  the  placental  portion  of  the 
cord)  proceeds  from  the  foetal  vessels  in 
the  placenta,  and  cannot,  of  course, 
affect  the  mother,  while  by  depleting 
the  placenta  it  only  makes  its  expulsion 
easier."  Dr.  Churchill  still  enjoins  tbe 
application  of  the  second  ligature.  We 
concur  in  Dr.  Miller's  views.  This  is  a 
point, 'however,  of  no  great  importance 
practically,  although  it  aSbrds  some  in- 
dication of  the  scientific  character  of 
tbe  practitioner. 

Both  Dr.  Miller  and  Dr  Churchill 
wisely  counsel  the  speedy  removal  of 
the  placenta :  its  remaining  in  the  inert 
uterus  can  only  be  the  source  of  evil. 
But  the  method  of  its  removal  differs  in 
tbe  hands  of  these  authorities.  Thus 
Dr.  Miller  employs  traction  on  tbe 
cord:  Dr.  Churchill  discountenancee 
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the  practice,  from  the  risk  of  breaking 
tile  cord,  and  of  producing  haemorrhage 
by  withdrawing  the  placenta  whilst  the 
uterus  is  relaxed.  For  our  own  part, 
the  plan  and  precautions  recommended 
by  Dr.  Miller  ate  those  upon  which  we 
have  ourselves  always  acted,  and  have 
generally  found  efficient  in  inducing  its 
expulsion  by  the  tonic  contraction  of 
fiie  uterus,  when  the  muscular  contrac- 
tion has  not  detached  it,  as  it  seldom 
does.  The  hand  placed  on  the  abdomen 
has  9J  ways  served  to  indicate  whether 
the  uterus  be  so  much  relaxed  that 
hemorrhage  would  follow  its  removal. 
In  such  cases  the  haemorrhage  will  pro- 
bably have '  already  occurred.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  hand  may  become  in- 
dispensable ;  but,  as  Dr.  Churchill  truly 
remarks,  it  is  "  an  operation  not  to  be 
lightly  undertaken,  as  it  is  one  by  no 
means  free  from  danger."  We  would 
impress  this  caution  upon  junior  practi 
tioners ;  at  the  same  time  we  would  add 
Df.  Miller's  rule,  "  to  deliver  the  pla- 
centa  at  the  expiration  of  an  hour  from 
the  close  of  the  second  stage."  What- 
ever may  be  the  cause  of  the  morbid 
retention,  we  believe  that  the  best  prac- 
titioners, both  in  America  and  in  Great 
Britain,  agree  that  it  is  not  advisable  to 
interfere  sooner,  nor  safe  to  defer  the 
delivery  of  the  placenta  beyond  that 
time. 

In  the  hemorrhage  which  occurs 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  child,  Dr. 
Miller  lays  great  stress  upon  the  effect 
of  the  introduction  of  the  hand  into  the 
uterus,  in  exciting  that  organ  to  con- 
traction when  other  and  external  means 
have  failed.  Dr.  Miller  also  testifies  to 
the  good  effects  of  cold  applied  exter- 
nally. 

Dr.  Churchill  regards  the  introduction 
of  the  hand  into  the  uterus  as  "so 
hazardous  a  practice  that  nothing  would 
justify  it  but  the  failure  of  all  previous 
means"  (p.  413).  We  fully  agree  in  Dr. 
Churchill's  opinion,  which  is  in  no 
degree  counter  to  that  of  Dr.  Miller. 
Among  tiie  other  means  which  we  have 
found  of  muoh  use  in  post-partum  hae- 
morrhage is  the  injection  of  cold  water 
into  the  uterus.  We  have  also  found 
the  ergot  of  rye  a  valuable  aid,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  concur  in  Dr.  Miller  s 
utter  disregard  of  this  drug.  We 
agree  in  Dr.  Churchill's  commendation 
thereof,  when  judiciously  used.  But  at 
the  same  time,  we  have  frequently  seen 
retained  placenta   and  haemorrhage 


from  irregular  contraction  of  the  uterus, 
caused,  we  believe,  solely  by  the  too 
early  use  of  ergot. 

We  regret  muoh  that  our  space  forbids 
our  further  extension  of  the  comparison 
of  these  works.  We-  think,  however, 
that  the  points  we  have  already  touched 
upon  may  be  regarded  as  fair  indica- 
tions of  the  character  of  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  respective  teachers. 
If  our  readers  should  feel  disposed  ty> 
follow  our  example,  and  make  a  com- 
parison for  themselves,  we  are  sure 
they  will  derive  much  instruction  from, 
the  investigation.  Each  author  has  pro- 
duced a  work  of  very  great  merit,  and 
such  as  we  can  confidently  recommend 
to  the  study  of  every  obstetric  practi- 
tioner. Both  authors  have  ably  repre- 
sented their  several  schools ;  ana,  as  the 
result  of  our  comparison,  we  cannot  say 
tli  at  one  is  in  any  respect  behind  the 
other ;  but  we  may  observe  that  Dr.  Mil- 
ler's work  bears  a  feature  which  is  pos- 
sessed by  most  American  works  on  mid- 
wifery,— that  of  partaking  very  largely  of 
the  literature  of  the  French  school.  The 
authors  quoted  by  Dr.  Miller,  although 
Burnet  and  Hamilton  are  his  models, 
as  well  as  by  Dr.  Meigs,  whose  works 
we  reviewed  some  time  since,  are  for 
the  most  part  French.  We  think,  it, 
only  fair  to  claim  for  Dr.  Churchill,  as 
the  representative,  for  the  occasion,  of 
British  midwifery,  that  his  work  dis- 
plays greater  self-reliance.  He  trust* 
more  to  bis  own  facts  and  observation* 
in  the  practical  conclusions  at  which  he 
arrives. 

Wonders  displayed  by  the  Human  Body 
in  the  Endurance  of  Injury.  Froni 
the  Portfolio  of  Delta;  with  Etchings 
by  the  Author.    Pamphlet,  8vo.  pp. 
39.   London:  Renshaw.  1850. 
This  is  a  chapter  of  accidents, — marvel- 
lous accidents,  —  including  the  most 
extraordinary   and  out-of-the-way  in- 
stances of  such  phenomena  as  phospho- 
rescence, spontaneous  combustion,  vo- 
luntary control  over  the  action  of  the 
heart,  the  endurance  of  pain,  protracted 
fasting,  premature  sepulture,  the  swal- 
lowing of  spoons,  forks,  knives,  Ac.  Ac  ', 
the  endurance  of  most  severe  injuries; 
the  reception  of  foreign  substances,  such 
as  instruments  of  various  kinds,  within, 
the  body. 

This  pamphlet  presents  a  curious  col- 
lection of  wonders  displayed  by  the 
human  body  in  its  endurance  of  injury. 
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Corpulence,  or  Excess  of  Fat  in  the  Hu- 
.  man  Body ;  its  Relations  to  Chemistry 
0  and  Physiology  j  its  Bearings  on  othe 
Diseases  and  the  Value  of  Hunan 
>  Life  ;  and  its  Indications  of  Treat- 
ment t  with  an  Append**  on  Emaoia- 
■  tion.    By  ThomaA  Kiko  Chambers, 
.  D.M.,  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  College  of 
Physicians,  and  Gulstonian  Lecturer 
.  for  I860.   Small  8vo.  pp.  166.  Lon- 
don:  Longman  and  Co.  1850. 

We  should  scarcely  have  thought  it 
possible  that  so  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive a  Volume  could  have  been  com- 
posed on  the  subject  of  "Corpulency" 
as  we  have  before  us  in  Dr.  Chambers's 
work.  The  author  treats  this  state  in 
ill  the  relations  indicated  on  his  title- 
page,  so  very  fully  and  ably,  as  to  excite 
surprise  at  the  variety  and  extent  of 
aspects  ttnder  which  it  may  be  viewed. 

The  following  extract  points  out  the 
character  and  limitations  of  the  morbid 
condition  which  constitutes  the  disease 
Of  which  he  treats  :— 
.  "  Obesity,  or  polysarcia  as  it  is  called  by 
systematic  writers,  must  be  viewed  as  a 
true  hypertrophy  of  the  tela  adipota, — an 
increased  growth,  without  change  in  chemi- 
cal or  anatomical  characters.  I  am  the 
more  anxious  to  give  this  definition,  in 
Order  to  draw  a  strong  line  of  demarcation 
between  such  a  state  and  that  degeneration 
of  muscle  and  other  tissues  into  fat,  to 
which  the  labours  of  Professor  RcJritansky 
have  latterly  drawn  such  deserved  atten- 
tion. Hie  designate*  this  degeneration  as  a 
false  hypertrophy.  'False  hypertrophies,' 
he  observes, '  are  recognisable  at  the  first 
glance,  by  the  alienation  of  the  whole  habit 

of  the  organ  They  appear  as  fatty 

disease  of  the  liver,  as  albuminous,  larda- 
ceous  infiltration  of  the  same,  of  the  spleen, 

of  the  kidneys  as  a  change  of  the 

muscular  fibrils  into  molecular  fat,  with 
destruction  of  the  transverse  stria;,  and 
irregular  distension  of  their  sheath.'  What 
he  calls  false  hypertrophy  is  better  classed 
by  Mr.  Paget  aa  an  atrophy;  for  in  it, 
while  the  organ  is  altered  in  shape,  and 
sometimes  also  in  size,  the  interstitial  nou- 
rishment of  its  tissue  by  the  substance  pro- 
par  to  it  is  certainly  diminished.  Indeed, 
this  last  state  is  so  entirely  different  from 
an  increased  accumulation  of  fat,  chat  the 
two  may  be  pathologically  contrasted, ;  in 
thai,  the  substance  of  some  necessary  part 
of  the  body  is  removed,  and  replaced  by 
a  matter  foreign  to  it  j  but  in  obesity,  the 
tissues  of  all  the  members  remain  intact, 
possess  all  the  parts  requisite  to  execute 
their  offices,  and  aro  only  impeded  in  the 
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performance  of  them  when  the  additional 
superimposed  matter  altera. the  shape  so  fas 
as  to  oner  a  meclianical  obstacle,  to  free 
action."  (p.  3r)         '  j ,s '        .  | 

The  author  ceajefujly  draws  a  disr 
Unction  between  the.  two  kinds  of  fat* 
molecular  and  vesicular.  He.  gives  a 
minute  description  of  the  anatomical 
characters  of  the  fat  vesicles.  The 
mechanical  and  chemical  uses  of  fat 
are  also  related.  The  origin  of  fat,  its 
chemical  and  physiological  history,  are 
treated  of  in  extenso. 

Dr.  Chambers  has  fully  considered  the 
value  of  the  weight  of  fat  as  influencing 
the  value  of  life  in  relation  to  insurance, 
has  pointed  out  the  variations  observed 
in  different  ages,  seaspns,  &c.,  with  the 
predisposing  causes  of  obesity,  its  ana- 
tomical characters,  the  mode  in  which 
it  operates  injuriously,  and  lastly  its 
treatment. 

In  the-  discussion  of  all  these  con- 
siderations,  many  topics  are  embraced 
to  which  we  have  not  not  been  able  to 
allude. 

The  reverse  condition,  that  of  Emacia- 
tion, is  considered  in  the  Appendix,  in 
relation  to  the  absorption  of  fat  in  health 
and  disease,  and  the  chemical  theories 
which  have  been  advanced  to  account 
for  its  assimilation.  The  author  refers 
in  this  portion  of  his  work  to  the  ema- 
ciation of  phthisis,  and  the  fattening 
properties  of  Cod- Liver  Oil,  quoting  the 
Report  of  the  Brompton  Hospital  for 
testimony  as  to  the  powers  of  the  last- 
named  remedy. 

We  regret  that  we  have  been  able  but 
very  imperfectly  to  represent  the  con- 
tents of  this  book :  we  would  strongly 
advise  our  readers  to  possess  themselves 
of  the  work  itself,  which  they  will  find 
amply  to  repay  the  short  time  it  will 
occupy  in  its  perusal. 
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cm  Virion,  Ac.,  and  the  assurance  that 
euob  a  treatise  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  public.  To  this  he  "  consented  upon 
the  express  condition  that  the  book 
should  be  published  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble rate."  The  book  thus  resulting,  and 
which  has  now  been  some  time  before 
the  public,  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  good 
popular  exposition  of  vision  and  its 
morbid  states.  It  contains  much  inte- 
resting information ;  and  we  consider  it 
to  be  one  of  Mr.  Smee's  best  produc- 
tions. 

Proceedings  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  at  its 
Annual  Session  held  in  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  April  1850.  Pamphlet, 
8vo.  pp.  65. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Society  are 
introduced  by  an  appeal  to  the  body  of 
practitioners  throughout  the  State  in 
behalf  of  the  Society,  and  calling  for 
an  organization  of  local  Societies  in 
communication  with  the  central  Society. 

The  business  of  the  session  consisted 
in  the  passing  of  various  resolutions 
having  for  then*  objects  the  promotion 
of  medical  science  and  the  improvement 
of  the  status  of  the  profession. 

A  report  was  presented  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  investigate  the 
recent  prevalence  of  small-pox.  From 
a  table  which  is  given  it  appears  that 
variola  has  prevailed  epidemically  in 
America  at  various  intervals.  The 
following  years  exhibited  its  greatest 
prevalence  in  Philadelphia: — 1808-11, 
1816-17,  1828-24,  1827-28,  1833-34, 
1841-42,  1846-46,  184849,  showing 
periods  or  intervals  of  from  two  to  five 
years.  The  accompanying  remarks  on 
the  protective  influence  of  the  disease 
itself,  and  of  vaccination,  are  deserving 
of  perusal,  as  tending  to  explain  the 
discrepancies  met  with  in  the  history 
of  vaccination. 

The  volume  concludes  with  an  ad- 
dress to  the  profession  on  the  importance 
of  the  organization  thereof,  argued  from 
the  analogyof  nature  and  of  society  in 
all  ages.  We  trust  that  the  talent  and 
the  zeal  displayed  in  the  promotion  of 
the  objects  of  this  Society  will  not  be 
exerted  in  vain  among  our  Pennsylva- 
nian  brethren. 
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[The  first  meeting  of  this  Society  took 
place  at  the  new  rooms,  in  George  Street, 
Hanover  Square,  on  Saturday,  the  12th 
instant.] 

Cases  of  Bairn  Capsular  Fracture  of  tka 
Thigh-bone.  By  Mr.  ConxflO*. 
The  first  case  occurred  in  a  man  aged 
77,  who  caught  ms  foot  in  the  carpet 
whilst  crossing  a  room,  and  fell  on  the  tro- 
chanter-major  of  the  left  side.  Considera- 
ble effusion  took  place  in  the  region  of  the 
joint ;  the  limb  was  shortened  two  inches, 
and  slightly  everted.  There  was  great  pain 
about  the  joint,  and  involuntary  twitohings 
of  the  muscles  of  the  limb ;  and,  at  the 
end  of  a  month  from  the  accident  (Aug. 
11)  he  died,  worn  out  by  his  sufferings. 
On  examination,  the  bone  was  found  to  be 
broken  at  the  neck,  the  fracture  extending 
obliquely  from  without  inwards,  and  in- 
volving a  portion  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur; 
but  leafing  the  trochanter  minor  un- 
touched. Posteriorly  there  was  another 
fracture,  including  the  trochanter  major, 
the  inter- trochanteric  space,  and  the  tro* 
chanter-minor,  with  a  portion  of  the  bone 
beyond  it. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  woman 
aged  76,  who,  on  getting  out  of  bed  in  the 
dark,  fell  down  and  struck  her  left  hip. 
The  foot  was  shortened  about  two  inches, 
and  everted,  and  the  pain  was  considerable 
in  the  region  of  the  joint  on  pressure  or 
motion,  but  the  pain  was  not  great  when 
the  part  was  left  quiet.  The  patient  lived 
three  months,  and  died  more  from  bed- 
sores than  from  the  irritation  caused  by 
the  accident.  On  examination,  the  neck 
of  the  femur,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  was 
found  broken  obliquely  from  without  in- 
wards, the  fracture  enclosing  a  portion  of 
the  shaft  of  the  bone.  Posteriorly  there 
was  a  comminuted  fracture  of  the  tro- 
chanter-major  and  inter- trochanteric  spaco, 
extending  to  the  trochanter-rninor,  but  not 
including  it. 

Among  the  points  of  interest  connected 
with  these  accidents,  Mr.  Ooubxm  observed 
that  in  both  cases  there  was  a  double  frac- 
ture'—a  fracture  through  the  neck,  extend- 
ing down  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  and  a 
second    through   the  mter- trochanteric 
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stealing  to  this  subject,  remarks,  thaiin 
upwards,  otf  a  hundred  cum  of  extra-ossp-' 
suter  fracture  of  the  Deck  of  the  femur, 
which1  be*  examined,  he  had  found,  and  m' 
all  without  •  tingle  exception,  a  second 
fracture,  traveling  some  portion  of  .  the 
inter-treerjanterio  -space.  He  considers 
that  "the  neck  of  the  femavis,  in.  the  firat 
instance,  broken  br  the  fall  on  the  hip,  and 
then,  driven  into  the  cancellated  tissue,  be- 
tween  the  trochanters,  bvtthe  weight  of  the 
body,  end  the  prolonged  action  of  the  firat 
shock;  but,  as  soon  as  the  neck  of  the 
bone  is  broken,  .the  femur  is  rotated  out- 
wards, even  before  the  action  of  the  first 
impulse  has  erased :  thus,  the  posterior 
iirter* trochanteric  ridge  being  thrown  for- 
wards, is  forcibly  driven  against  i  the  back 
of  the  nook  of  the  femur.  Two  forees, 
therefore,  combine  to  produce  the i  fracture 
through  the  inter* trochanteric  apace,  one 
of -which  consists  in  the. impaction  of  the 
cervix  into  'the  -abaft,  -whilst  the  other  is 
found  in  the  collision  which  takes  place 
between  the  broken  neck  of  the  bone  and 
the.  posterior  inter*  trochanteric  ridge." 

Angina  Mtmbranacea,  or  Diphtheritisy  and 
.tti  Treatment.  By  Dr.  -Bbnnett. 
(The  peculiar  form  ,  of  pharyngeal  inflam- 
mation which  has. been  so  ably  investigated 
and  well  described  by  Breton  neau,  and  to 
which  :he  gave  the  name  of  diphtheritie,  is 
a  disease  comparatively  little  known  in  this 
country.  Some  of  our  best  authors  make 
no  mention  of  it :  many  practitioners  have 
never  seen  it ;  and,  though  we  ean  by  no 
means  assent  to  the  accuracy  of  the  views 
token  by  Bretonnenu  «nd  other  French 
writers,  as  to  its  identity,  in  certain  forms 
or  complications,  with  the  ordinary  true 
inflammatory  oroup  of  this  country,  yet 
those  only  who  are  practically  acquainted 
with  the  disease  as  well  as  with  its  his- 
tory, as  detailed  by  the  French  writers,  can 
judge  of  the  grounds  for  inferring  a  rela- 
tionship between  -the  two.  The  disease 
has  usually  appeared  as  an  epidemic  rather 
than  as  a  sporadic  affection ;  and,  like 
most  other  epidemic  diseases,  has  doubtless 
varied  somewhat  in  its  aspects  with  varia- 
tions of  the  epidemic  constitution.  Hense, 
also,  the  different  names  -which  there  is 
good  -reason  for  behaving  have  been  given 
to  the  same  disease :  for,  whilst  by  some  it 
has  been  confounded  with,  and  described 
as  -croup,  it  has  by  others  (and  tins  more 
frequently)  been  designated  as  angina 
maligna,  or  malignant  sore  ^ throat.  At  all 
events,  the  disease  which  Bretonneau  de- 
sari  bed  was,  previous  to  his  investigations, 
considered  to  be  characterised  by  extensive 
and  malignant  ulceration  of  the  throat  as 
its  most  prominent  [feature ;  and  'there  is 
sufficient  evidence  in  the  writings  of  our 


own  eonutiy Men  to  pioni'thnt.  niidin  the) 
designation  of  croup,  or  seme  analogous 
term,  diseases  have  'been  described  which 
primarily  were  diseases  of  the  pharynx. 
But  the  investigations  of  Bretonneau  de- 
monstrated that,  except  in  the  rarest  cases, 
the  formidable  epidemic  angina  which  ha 
described  was  unattended  by  sloughing,- or 
even  ulceration,  of' the  mucous  membrane. 
The  comparative  infrequeney  in  this  conn- 
try  of  the  disease  to  which  Bretonneau 
gave  the  'name  «€  vhphtheritis  (bat  for 
which  angina  membmnacea  is  <a  preferable 
term)  may  to  a  certain-  extent  account  for 
the  paucity  of  any  very  accurate- or  precise 
information  respecting  it  as  «  Britten  dis- 
ease. There  ere  not  wanting,  however, 
accurate  and  distinct  histories  of  the 
malady  .in 'the.  records-  of  British  medicine* 
and  doubtless  there  are  many  medical  men 
who  have  had  practical  acquaintance  with 
it.  The  investigations  and  views  of  Bre- 
tonneau are,  indeed,  sufficiently  well  known 
among  us.  But,  unless  I  am  mistaken, 
there  .are  comparatively  few  who  ean- say 
that  they  have  tested,  by  their  own  obser- 
vation, the  accuracy  of  the  pathological 
views  of  Bretonneau. 

The  author  'then  related  several 
which  had  fallen  under  his  notice  in  the 
course- of  the  present  year,  and  concluded 
as  follows : — The  first  paint  to  which  .1 
would  call  attention  -is  the  epidemic  cha- 
racter of  the  disease.  All  the  oases  I  have 
mentioned,  and  others  of  which  I  have) 
heard,  occurred  about  the  same  period  of 
the  year.  With  respect  to  the  question  of 
contagion,  without  venturing  to  express  any 
decided  opinion,  I  may  observe  that  the 
first  and  the  last  oases  mentioned  occurred 
in 'families  where  there  were  other  children, 
who  were  not  separated :  some  of  them 
took  the  disease.  The  French  writers  are 
pretty  unanimous  in  attributing  a  conta- 
gious character  to -the  disease.  With  the 
exeeption  of  the  first  case,  all  the  children 
were  apparently  in  good  health  when  at- 
tacked ;  in  all,  the  disease  was  of  an  ady- 
namic type,  languor  and  depression  of 
system  from  the  first  characterizing  all  the 
cases.  In  all,  the  throat  affection  'had  at- 
tained a  very  serious  and  formidable  cha- 
racter before  there  was  either  much  diffi- 
cnlty  of  swallowing  or  external  swelling, 
and  before  there  was  any  difficulty  of 
breathing,  or  other  symptom  referrible  to 
the  larynx  or  lungs.  There  was  nothing 
like  preceding  catarrh  in  any  of  the  oases. 
Stomatitis  prevailed  at  the  same  time,  and 
my  own  observation  would  lead  me  to 
concur  with  most  of  the  French  patholo- 
gists in  assigning  a  Close -relationship  be- 
tween this  affection  and  diphtheritis,  if  not 
an  absolute  identity.  But  it  may  natu- 
rally be  asked,  docs  not  tthe  eadstanne  of 
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ulceration  in  the  one  case,  and  its  absence 
in  the  other,  indicate  an  important  patho- 
logical dfetinction?  To  thm  it  may  be 
replied,  that  stomatitis  is  essentially  cha- 
racterized by  the  same  fibrinous  exudation, 
and  that,  although  ulceration  does  un- 
doubtedly frequently  attend  it,  the  great 
similarity  of  appearance  in  the  two  Condi- 
tions often  leads  to  the  supposition  that 
there  is  more  ulceration  than  actually  «sista 
in  ordinary  oases  of  stomatitis.  I.  hare 
frequently  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  on 
the  separation  of  the  ath-ooioured  patches, 
around  which  the  mucous  membrane  was 
red  and  tumid,  so  as  to  give  them  the 
depressed  form,  as  well  as  colour,  of  ulcers, 
the  mucous  membrane  was  still  entire.  It 
must,  however,  be  admitted  that,  whilst  it 
is  only  rarely  that  ulceration  attends  the 
disease,  when  confined  to  the  fences  and 
soft  palate,  as  a  general  rule,  when  assum- 
ing the  form  of  stomatitis,  thare  is  more  or 
less  of  ulceration  associated  with  the  fibri- 
nous exudations.  This  may  perhaps  de- 
pend on  the  difference  of  situation,  the  ■ 
inflamed  membrane  in  the  one  case  being  - 
more  exposed  to  mechanical  and  other' 
sources  of  irritation.  As  to  the  general  or 
constitutional  symptoms,  there  is  the  closest 
resemblance;  and  I  habere  that  the  same 
general  plan  of  treatment  will  be  found 
applicable  to  both  sets  of  oases.  The  met, 
also,  of  the  two  affections  having  very 
generally  been  found  to  prevail  at  the  same 
time,  renders  it  highly  probable  that  they 
are  the  result  of  the  same  general  cause. 
This  question  of  relationship  with  the  more 
common  affection  (in  this  country  at  least) 
of  stomatitis  is,  I  think,  important  as  re- 
gards treatment.  For  many  years  I  have 
now  been  in  thehabitof  prescribing  the  chlo- 
rate qf  potash  in  the  stomatitis  of  children, 
and  with  such  marked  advantage  that  I 
cannot  doubt  its  exerting  a  peculiar  and 
specific  influence.  Of  its  great  superiority 
over  the  more  ordinary  plan  or  giving 
mercurial  alteratives  I  have  myself  no 
doubt.  Mercury  has  appeared  to  me  to 
be  of  very  questionable  utility  in  most 
eases,  and  in  others  to  be  positively  preju- 
dicial. The  author  then  proceeds  to  say 
that  he  regards  the  type  of  the  disease  as 
essentially  adynamic,  and  that  the  treat- 
ment must  always  have  regard  to  this  fact. 
With  respect  to  treatment,  he  lays  great 
stress  on  the  value  of  the  application  of 
the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the 
affected  parts,  and  cautions  the  practitioner 
to  be  constantly  on  his  guard,  and  not  to 
be  taken  by  surprise  by  the  sudden  inva- 
sion of  ercrapy  symptom*.  The  general 
treatment  must  be  tome  and  supporting. 

I  have  been  led  to  look  on  the  disease  as 
the  result  of  a  specific  epidemic  influence, 
Operating  on  the  system  tlrrough  the  blood, 


characterized  by  *&  adynamic  type,  and 
tailing  for  special  treatment;  and  that, 
however  much  the  general  symptoms  may 
be  modified  by  the  occurrence  of  laryngeal 
complication,  the  secondary  croup  which 
then  sets  in  is  a  distinct  affection  from  the 
common  sporadic  croup  of  this  country, 
and  not  amenable  to  the  same  treatment, 
whether  in  the  simple  or  complicated 
forms,  is  of  the  utmost  importance ;  that 
the  more  common  form  of  stomatitis  is 
essentially  the  same  affection  as  that  which 
attacks  the  pharynx.  As,  however,  the 
term  stomatitis,  Kke  croup,  has  been  ap- 
plied in  the  most  confused  way  to  various 
totally  distinct  diseases,  I  ought  to  say 
that,  in  using  this  term,  I  restrict  its  ap- 
plication to  the  buccal  affection  chiefly  seen 
in  children,  and  characterised  by  the  effu- 
sion of  fibrine  and  spreading  superficial 
i  inflammation,  and  excluding,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  more  trivial  Cases  of  aphtha?  and 
infantile  thrush,  and,  on  the  other,  the  still  i 
more  formidable  cancrum  oris,  or  sloughing 
inflammation  of  the  cheek.  I  have  made 
kio  allusion  to  diphtheritis,  as  affecting  the 
adult,  because  I  have  never  seen  a  well 
marked  instance*  but. I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  several  cases  occurred  last 
summer;  and  the  well-known  paper  of 
Louis,  on  croup  in  the. -adult,  describes,  in 
fact,  cases  of  angina  membranacea,  com- 
plicated by  extension  of  the  disease  to  the 
larynx. 


ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE,  PARIS. 

Oct.  8,  18*0. 


Vaccination—  ih  protective  power  de- 
pending on  the  manner  of  it*  perform- 
ance. 

M.  Delfbatsbk  stated  in  a  note,  that  he 
had  arrived  at  certain  conclusions  as  the 
result  of  his  investigations  into  the  causes 
of  the  failure  in  the  protective  power  of 
vaccination  against  small-pox.  His  expe- 
rience had  convinced  him  that  vaccination 
ia  an  infallible  preventive  where  the  vesi- 
cles are  sufficiently  numerous  to  produce  a 
degree  of  febrile  reaction,  and  that  its 
failure  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  insufficient 
development  of  this  febrile  reaction,  or  to 
its  non-occurrence.  He  proposes  that,  in- 
stead of  the  four  or  five  punctures  usually 
made  on  the  arm,  from  twenty  to  thirty 
should  be  practised  on  different  parts  of 
the  body.  In  confirmation  of  his  views, 
M.  Delafraysse'  states  that  he  has  with, im- 
punity exposed  all  the  children  that  he  has 
so  vaccinated  to  the  greatest  risk  of  con- 
tracting small-pox..  _  _ 
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Function*  of  the  Bulb  of  the  Urethra. 

M.  Gue'bik  (of  V amies)  read  a  memoir 
on  this  subject,  in  which  he  stated  that, 
from  his  observations  and  experiments,  he 
had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  bulb 
must  be  regarded  as  an  appendix  to  the 
canal  of  the  urethra,  its  function  being  to 
assist  in  the  expulsion  of  the  last  drops  of 
urine  by  the  afflux  of  blood  from  behind, 
propelled  by  the  contraction  of  the  bulbo- 
cavernous musole,  thereby  producing  a 
modified  state  of  congestion  of  the  caver- 
nous and  spongy  structures  of  the  penis 
and  urethra. 

This  discovery  M.  Guerin  considers 
sufficient  to  explain  the  turgidity  of  the 
penis  in  oases  where  ineffectual  efforts  at 
urination  are  made ;  also  the  fact  of  the 
retention  of  a  few  drops  of  urine  in  the 
urethra  in  cases  of  chronic  inflammatory 
stricture,  the  altered  mucous  membrane 
preventing  the  due  propulsion  of  the  blood 
towards  the  gland  during  the  contraction 
of  the  muscle. 


ACADEMY  OP  SCD3HOEB,  PABIS. 
Oct.  7, 1850. 

Diteatti  of  Person*  employed  in  the  Manu- 
facture of  Quinine. 

M.  Chbv  AiiiiiBB  stated  the  following  re- 
sults of  his  investigations  on  this  subject  :•— 

1.  The  workmen  are  attacked  by  a  cuta- 
neous disease  which  compels  them  to  sus- 
pend their  labours  for  fifteen  days,  a  month, 
or  more. 

2.  Some  workmen  are  compelled  entirety 
to  abandon  their  occupation. 

8.  Heir  Zimmer,  of  Frankfort,  has  ob- 
served that  the  workmen  employed  in  the 
pulverisation  of  quinine  have  been  subject 
to  a  peculiar  febrile  attack,  to  which  they 
give  the  name  of  "  quinine  fever"  (china 
fieber).  This  malady  is  so  painful  that 
many  workmen  quit  their  employment  on 
that  account. 

I  4.  This  disease  has  not  been  noticed  in 
France. 

6.  The  proper  prophylactic  measures  are 
not  known. 

6.  The  cutaneous  disease  is  found  not 
only  to  attack  those  actually  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  quinine,  but  to  extend  also 
to  those  exposed  to  the  emanations. 

7.  It  attacks  the  temperate  equally  with 
the  intemperate. 

8.  Its  predisposing  causes  are  unknown. 
M.  Chevallier  suggests  as  precautions, 

free  ventilation  and  the  avoidance  of  con- 
tact with  the  decoctions,  &c.       ••  • 


Qforrtgponfcrnec. 


THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  AND  ASSUBANCB 
OFFICES. 

Sib,— -I  have  a  suggestion  to  offer  to  my 
brethren,  touching  upon  life-assurance  cer- 
tificates, sounded  on  the  following  fact : — 

Some  time  s  iace  I  received  a  printed 
form,  signed  by  a  patient  of  mine,  request- 
ing  me  to  answer  certain  questions  respect- 
ing his  life  to  the  Standard  Assurance  Office. 
The  paper  of  course  came  from  the  Office, 
the  whole  of  it  being  filled  up  by  the  agent 
in  this  place,  whose,  handwriting  I  knew. 

I  replied  to  the  agent,  that  on  his  assur- 
ance that  I  should  be  paid  a  foe  I  would 
afford  all  the  information  in  my  power,  but 
not  otherwise.  Upon  this  that  gentleman 
called  on  me,  end  endeavoured  to  convince 
me  that  it  was  for  my  patient's  benefit,  and 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  Office,  that  the 
information  was  sought,  and  that,  as  his 
medical  attendant,  I  was  bound  to  give  it. 
I  replied,  that  when  my  patient  employed 
me  he  always  paid  me,  and  that  now,  for 
from  wishing  to  employ  me,  he  was  willing 
to  pay  his  insurance  bonus  without  trou- 
bling me,  and  thus  to  fulfil  hit  part  of  the 
contract  t  and  that,  as  the  Office,  for  their 
own  protection,  applied  to  me,  bp  the  Office 
I  would  be  paid,  or  else  withhold  my 
information,  and  that  I  would  not  be  paid 
by  the  patient  if  he  viehed  it. 

Before  writing  to  the  agent  I  saw  my 
patient,  and  explained  to  him  how  matters 
stood.  He  at  once,  as  a  man  of  business, 
saw  the  justice  of  my  demand  on  the 
Office,  and  promised  to  back  me  in  it.  I 
further  told  him  that  the  office  in  which 
my  own  life  was  assured  would  pay,  me, 
and  that  it  was  an  office  of  equal  respecta- 
bility with  the  Standard. 

I  must  further  say  that,  in  going  to  call 
on  my  patient  on  the  occasion  mentioned, 
I  met  the  principal  clerk  of  the  attorney  (a 
highly  respectable  practitioner),  who  is  the 
agent  hero  of  my  office.   I  said  to  him, 

«  Mr.  ,  does  your  office  pay  the  medical 

attendant  of  the  persons  assuring  ?"  He 
replied,  "  We  pay  our  own  referee."  "  But 
do  you  pay  the  medical  attendant  of  the 
assurer Pf*— "No!"  "Oh,  well,  then,  I 
must  recommend  my  patients  to  assure  in 
an  office  that  does,  for  I  am  determined  to 
fight  this  battle  with  the  assurance  offices." 
He  replied,  "  Well,  Mr.  H.,  we  can  arrange 
that."  I  told  him  how  I  was  placed,  and 
that  if  the  Standard  refused  my  demand  I 
would  bring  my  patient  to  their  office.  To 
out  a  long  story  short,  after  some  little 
delay  the  agent  of  the  Standard  called  and 
•aid  they,  would  pay  me  my  fee,  which  they 
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did;  and,  after  all  was  settled,  the  agent 
said  that  they  should  be  glad  to  act  in  the 
same  way  again  if  I  would  recommend 
their  office. 

Thus  you  see  that  the  best  offices  will 
pay  when  "proper  prmrnre"  is  pot  on 
them ;  and  that  the  prqfeeekm  have  them- 
mhet  to  blame  if  they  da  mt  ebtam  their 
Juet  demand*.  I  am  also,  from  pretty  con* 
■id  arable  experience,  justified  in  sayingthaC 
the  public  generally  are  fully  prepared  to 
back  tile  just  demands  of  their  profes- 
sional advisers  when  the  matter  is  ex- 
plained to  them. 

I  was  much  pleased  to  see  the  list  yea 
lately  published  of  the  offices  which  pay ; 
and  I  think  much  good  would  be  done  if 
yon  and  your  co temporaries  were  to  pub- 
fish  occasionally  —say  in  the  first  number 
of  every  quarter— a  list  of  the  offices  which 
do  recognise  the  claims  of  the  profession. 
We  should  then  be  able  at  once,  at  any 
time,  to  recommend  our  patients  to  these 
offices  when  called  on  to  do  so,  said  at  the 
Mane  time  a  salutary  stimulus  would  be 
given  to  the  non-paying  offices.  My  sug- 
gestion, then,  is,  m  all  cases  of  assurance 
stand  firm,  and  you  will  obtain  your  de- 
mand.— Tour  obedient  servant, 

I,  H.  HOT7GHTOK. 

Dudley,  Oct  18, 1890. 

N.B.  A  brother  practitioner  has  informed 
me  that  he  has  obtained  a  like  result  from 
the  same  office  by  the  same  proceedings. 


iWitrfrst  Intelttgmrf . 


THS  CHOLBBA  AT  AUJXANDBIA. 

IifTEELKWWCK  from  Alexandria,  dated  Oc- 
tober 9th,  states  that  the  cholera,  after 
having  entirely  disappeared  from  the  coun- 
try for  many  days,  had  again  broken  out 
on  the  8th  instant,  and  four  cases  were 
reported!  It  is  attributed,  however,  to 
the  excessively  oppressive  weather,  and  the 
first  shower  of  rain  will,  it  is  expected, 
restore  the  town  to  its  usual  good  health. 
3fo  rain  has  fallen  there  since  March,  and 
the  first  shower  is  anxiously  looked  for  to 
cool  the.  air. 

TO!  OHOLHBA  AT  HAVAHHAH. 

9m ATM  letters  from  Havannah  dated  the 
22d  ult.  state  that  the  cholera  had  broken 
Out  on  the  swath  side  of  the  island,  where 
ft  hadnot  appeared  before,  and  wee  attended 
with  connderable  mortality  amongst  the 
sieve  population.  It  had  also  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  centra  of  Cuba,  where  the 
negro  population  was  numerous.. 


unci  os  hhat  is  azpAVsnro  metalb. 
Tub  Britannia  tubular  bridge  baa  afforded 
by  its  great  length  some  curious  results  in 
reference  to  the  expansion  of  iron  by  in- 
crease of  temperature.  An  increase  of  26°, 
namely  from  32°  to  68°,  gives  an  increase  of 
length  of  three  and  a  quarter  incAet  in  the 
whole  bridge,  which  at  32°  is  1510  feet  one 
inch  and  a  half  long.  The  expansion  is 
thus  one-eighth  of  an  inch  for  each  degree, 
or  l-14,50Oth  part  of  the  whole  length. 
The  dail*  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
tube  varies,  from  half  an  inch  to  three 
inches,  or  1-14, 500th  part  of  the  whole 
length.  When  the  sun  is  shining  on  one 
side  and  the  other  side  is  cool,  the  heated 
portions  expand,  and  thereby  warp  or  bend 
the  tube  towards  the  heated  side,  the 
motion  being  as  much  as  two  and  a-half 
inches  vertically,  and  two  and  a  half  inches 
laterally.  Clouds  passing  before  the  sun 
affect  the  rate  of  expansion  by  rapid  cool- 
ing, and  singular  curves  of  heat  are  thus 
described  by  self-acting  clock  work.  Even 
in  the  dullest  and  most  rainy  weather  the 
tube  rises  slightly,  showing  that  heat  as 
well  as  light  is  radiated  through  the  clouds. 
On  very  hot  sunny  days  the  lateral  motion 
has  been  as  much  as  three  inches,  which  is 
considerable,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
deflection  of  the  tube  produced  by  a  heavy 
train'  is  only  three-tenths  of  so  inch,  and 
that  a  violent  gale  does  not  bend  it  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

A  LUSATIO  BALL  AT  BX.  LUES'S  HOSPITAL. 

Os  Friday  last,  tits  18th  inst,  being  St. 
Lake's  day,  the  entertainment  of  dancing 
and  singing  waa  afforded  to  a  large  number 
of  the  unhappy  objects  of  this  charity  under 
aironmstaneee  of  peculiar  interest.  It  was 
the  first  occasion  of  this  kind  which,  had 
taken  place  at  St.  Luke's,  and  from  the 
successful  issue  of  the  undertaking  it  may 
be  expected' to  be  repeated.  It  appears  that 
under  the  judicious  management  of  the  re- 
sident officers,  acting  with  the  sanction  of 
the  house  committee,  and  upon  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  physicians,  between  60  and  70 
of  the  patients,  men  and  women,  were  as- 
sembled at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  in  the 
great  hall  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  and 
music  being  provided,  they  were  quickly 
arranged  in  their  places  for  an  old  English 
country  dance.  This,  with  appropriate 
changes,  was  kept  up  with  great  spirit  until 
9  o'clock,  when  all  retired  peaceably  and 
cheerfully  to  their  respective  apartments. 
The  officers  of  the  establishment,  with  such 
nurses  and  attendants  as  could  be  spared 
from  the  galleries,  joined  merrily  in  the 
dance.  By  this  means  the  confidence  of 
the  patients  was  secured,  and  they  showed 
themselves  grateful  for  the  enjoyment  af- 
forded them,  by  entering  into  the  amusement 
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without  levity  or  boisterous  conduct  of  any 
land.  The  vigilant  eye  oftheroatron  rested 
anxiously  upon  the  women,  many  o£  whom 
had  been  but  recem^ly  admitted  in  an  appa- 
rently hopeless  state  ofhmaoy,  and'the  expe- 
riment was  upon  the  ■whokrtfo  o  more  impor- 
tant in  the  case  of  this  hospital,  as  it  is  the 
practice  to  rsemre  witirin  its  walla  the-moet 
violent  oaaes  of  acute  mania,  and  to  retain 
them  only  until;  cored;  or  until)  after  a 
teretvemorrth's  trial,  the  drawee  appears  be- 
yond the  relief  of  human  skill  There  are 
at  present  196  patients  in  the  hospital — 
91  men  and  106  women.  The  average  of 
cure*  during -the  last  year  wa»  60$  per  cent, 
being  a  considerable  improvement  upon 
former  years. 

XBMUNKKATTBG  AHD  NON-BEMTrjTBBATnWJ 

nrsnBAirox  offices. 
We  had  intended  to  publish  a  list  of  the 
Metropolitan  Insurance  Offices  which  do 
not  remunerate  Medical  Referees  for  their 
certificates,  but  we  find  the  number  of  now- 
remunerating  offices  so  large,  that  we  hare 
no  room  for  the  list. 

The  metropolitan  offices  will  be  found 'at 
page  89  of  the  British  Almanack,  for  1850. 
Out  of  a  list  of  125,  there  are  only  32 
which  profess  to  pay  medical  referees  for 
their  certificates.  The  93  which  do  not 
pay,  but  (when  they  can.  get  them)  procure 
medical  certificates  and  act  upon  them 
without  a  fee,  comprise,  unfortunately,  the 
oldest,  largest,  ana  most  influential  offices, 
such  as  the  Sun,  the  Book,  Eagle,  Atlas, 
and  the  London  Assurance  Corporations. 
Medical  men,  however,  have  one  dear  and 
distinct  rule  to  follow — i.  *.,  to  sign  no 
certificate  without  a  fee,  and  to  inform 
their  patients  that  this  rule  has  been  now 
generally  adopted  by  the  profession. 

UKTVKESl'OT  OB  GAMBEIDOH.  LBCTtTBES  ON 
OOXFABAIOTB  AS  ATOM*  AITD  PHYHIO- 
LOSY. 

Tub  Professor  of  Anatomy  commenced  a 
course  of  lectures  on  comparative  anatomy 
and  physiology  in  the  Anatomical  School 
on  Wednesday,  October  26,  at  one  o'clock. 
The  lectures*,  to  be  delivered  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  at  one  o'clock, 
will  be  twenty-four  for  the  present  term. 
The  course  will  commence  with  a  review, 
illustrated  by  diagrams  and  preparations, 
of,  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  man,  as 
the  term  of  comparison,  and  will  then  pro- 
ceed to  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
animals,  according  to  the  ascending  series. 
Gentlemen  who  purpose  to  attend  these 
lecture*  with  the  intention  of  obtaining  the 
Professor's  certificate,  which,,  by  grace  of 
the  Senate  (October  31, 1848),  is  now  re- 
quired, under  certain  conditions,  for  the 
degrees  ofB.A.,  honorary  M.A,and  B.C.L.,, 
must  be  provided  with  the  professorial! 


lecture  ticket,  for  which  they  are  requested 
to  apply  to  the  registrar,  or  to  their  col* 
lege  tutor, 

habvuax  BociEnr. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  elected 
office-bearers  for  the  present  session. 

President*.— Dr.  Chowne,  and  H.  Brad- 
ford Norman,  Esq.,  F.B.C.S. 

Council.  —Dr.  Nathaniel  Grant  ;  Br. 
Joseph  Ridge ;  Edgar  Barker,  Esq- 
F.B.O.S. 

Dr.  Stroud,  Treasurer,  20,  Great  Coram 
Street,  Brunswick  Square;  and  Dr.  B> 
Hutchinson  Powell,  Honorary  Secretary, 
21,  Edward  Street,  Portman  Square,  a» 
qffleto  members  of  Council. 

APOTHBCABIB8'  HALL. 

Names  of  gentlemen  who  passed  their  exa* 
mination  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  received  certificates  to  prac 
tise,  on  Thursday,  17th  October,  1850  :— 
Henry  Vincent  Garmant  Bow  Boad — 
George  Peat  Dunn,  Ledbury,  Hereford- 
shire—William Hewitt,  Beading,  Berks — 
Joshua  Hartley,  Malton,  Yorkshire— Chat 
Caulfield  Moore,  Brimpsfield,  Gloucester- 
shire. 

OBETOABS. 

Oir  the  14th  inst.,  aged  58,  Mr.  William 
Bates,  Surgeon,  of  George  Street,  Black* 
friars  Boad. 

DB.  JOCQUrEB. 

Thx  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris  baa 
just  suffered  a  loss,  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
Fouquier,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  to 
the  Faculty.  He  had  reached'  the  age  of 
seventy-four,  andiwas  universally  esteemed 
and  respected.  Dr.  Fouquier  had'  been  the 
favourite  physician  of  Louis  Phihppe  for  a 
considerable  period,  and  commanded  a  very 
large  practice.  It  is-  generally  allowed  that 
he  fully  deserved  the  distinguished  rank  he 
held  in  the  profession,  and  he  was  par- 
ticularly beloved  by  his  patients.  He  has 
not  left  any  medical  works  of  note :  a  few 
therapeutical  essays,  and  a  translation  of 
Brown's  book,  as  well  as  a  share  in  one  of 
Cols  us' s,  comprise  the  whole  of  his  literary 
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OS  UHB  OAJTSBS  OP  DEATH  EH  BBW-BOBK 
INFANTS. 

Da.  Casper,  in  his  series  of  "Inspections 
of  the  Dead  for  Judicial  Purposee}"  a 
former  portion  of  which  will  be  found  at 
p.  218  of  the  eighth  volume  of  the  pre- 
sent series  of  the  MtoiOAi.  GazaxxH,  and 
of  which  a  succeeding  portion  appeared 
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in  Casper's  Wochenschrift.  Nos.  47  and 
40, 1849;-^ has  recently  given  the  results 
of  forty-six  post-mortem  examinations 
made  for  judicial  purposes  on  the  bodies  of 
infants. 

These  notices  are  prefaced  by  a  few  pre- 
liminary observations  in  reference,  1st,  to 
the  indications  afforded  as  to  the  maturity 
of  a  feet  us:  2nd,  on  the '  hydrostatic  test ; 
8rd,  on  atelectasis. 

let.  Dr.  Gasper  states  that  from  the 
observations  which  he  has  made,  he  would 
lay  down  a  rule,  which  he  is  not  aware  has 
been  stated  before,  that  the  mass  of  the 
body  of  foetuses  and  new-born  children 
furnishes  a  surer  mdicatidh  of  the  degree  of 
maturity,  than  does  their  absolute  weight, 

2nd.  With  reference  to  the  hydrostatic 
test,  Dr.  Casper  combats  Henke's  objec- 
tions, which,  he  considers,  have  only  tended 
to  introduce  uncertainty  on  this  part  of  the 
subject.  The  hydrostatic  test  Dr.  Casper 
considers  aa  affording  in  every  degree  trust- 
worthy conclusions,  if  performed  by  careful 
and  competent  hands.  With  regard  to  the 
objection  that  emphysema  of  the  lungs 
would  cause  them  to  float,  Dr.  Casper 
fairly  inquires  whether  it  has  ever  been 
met  with  in  new-born  infants.  In  answer, 
also,  to  the  statement  that  artificial  in- 
flation of  the  lungs  might  prove  a  source  of 
fallacy,  Dr.  Casper  also  asks,  Whether  a 
mother  anxious  to  conceal  a  birth  would 
have  recourse  to  the  means  of  resuscita- 
tion P  and  doubts  that  this  mode,  which 
requires  an  anatomical  and  physiological 
education,  would  be  known  to,  or  could  be 
practised  by,  a  woman  under  the  circum- 
stances. Emphysema  from  putrefaction 
Dr.  Casper  excludes  from  all  medico-legal 
considerations,  by  the  fact  that  the  lungs  are 
among  the  last  to  undergo  putrefaction,  or 
that,  when  it  has  occurred,  it  is  so  evident 
that  no  mistake  can  occur.  Dr.  Casper 
mentions  a  ease  in  which  the  heart  being 
putrid,  the  lungs  nevertheless  sank. 

3rd.  Dr.  Casper  considers  that  pneu- 
monia has  often  been  mistaken  for  the  so- 
called  atelectasis,  and  gives  a  case  in  illus- 
tration, in  which  pneumonia  was  found  in 
the  lungs  of  a  child  eight  days  old,  and 
those  organs  presented  all  the  characters  of 
Atelectasis. 

The  present  series  of  inspections  illus- 
trates chiefly  the  value  of  the  hydrostatic 
test,  and  its  application  where  death  in 
new-born  infants  was  shown  to  have  oc- 
curred from  apoplexy,  pneumonia,  &c. 

Dr.  Casper  then  proceeds  with  the  de- 
scription of  his  cases. 

A  Cote  »  wUek  Death  occurred  to  an 
Infant  fnm  /tiling  <m  iU  Head  in  the 
aetof  Birth. 

Tina  case  possessed  a  twofold.  i&tOTit*, 


An  unmarried  female  having  arrived  at  the 
roll  period  of  her  gestation,  attended  her 
master  to  market  on  Christmas  eye,  and 
carrying  a  heavy  basket,  was  unexpectedly 
taken  in  labour.  The  child,  she  said,  was 
suddenly  expelled  when  -she  had  only  felt 
the  pains  for  half  an  how,  and  it  fell  on  its 
head  on  the  foot-path.  The  umbilical  cord 
was  in  this  way  torn  asunder,  and  its  rup- 
tured extremities  oonficmed  .  her  story. 
The  mother  declared  that  she  then  fainted, 
and  on  coming  to  herself  found  the  child 
lying  desd  beside  her. 
The  hydrostatic  test,  and  the  autopsy, 

ned  that  the  child  had  lived,  and  had 
of  effusion  of  blood  wit  him  the  cra- 
nium: about  a  drachm  of  blood  was  found 
extravasated  at  the  bass  of  the  brain. 

A  deficiency  in  the  ossification  of  the 
right  parietal  bone  was  found,  in  which  was 
a  portion,  the  site  of  a  half  florin,  thin  and 
transparent ;  and  this  presented  an  indented 
fissure  one  line  in  width.  This  was  attri- 
buted by  a  physician  who  was  present  to 
the  fall,  or  some  other  force  applied  at  the 
part :  but  Dr.  Casper  points  out  that  there 
was  no  corresponding  sugilktioa,  besides 
that  the  fissure  itself,  and  the  thinned  bone 
around  it,  presented  no  appearance  of  in- 

JU?t  was  considered  that  the  child  was 
born  at  the  full  time ;  that  it  had  died  of 
extravasation  of  blood  on  the  brain ;  and 
that  this  extravasation  was  attributable  to 
the  accident  attendant  on  its  birth. 

Apoplexy  without  Evident  Came. 

A  woman  was  delivered  in  a  state  of  un- 
consciousness:  on  coming  to  herself,  she 
found  the  child  lying  dead  between  her 
thighs.  She  divided  the  cord  with  a  pair 
of  scissors.  The  state  of  the  cord  bore  out 
her  assertion.  Apoplectic  extravasation 
was  found  within  the  cranium.  Bat  in 
such  cases  the  statements  of  the  accused 
must  be  received  with  much  caution ;  for 
although  it  is  admitted  that  a  woman  may 
give  birth  to  a  child  under  the  circum- 
stances indicated,  this  may  be  alleged  to 
hide  crime  or  carelessness. 

Death  from  Pneumonia. 

An  infant,  four  days  old,  died  without 
having  manifested  any  signs  of,  or  without 
any  apparent  cause  of  the  inflammation. 
Bed  hepatization  was  found  in  one  portion  $ 
this  sank  in  water.  The  remainder  of  the 
lung  floated. 

Anencephalnt, 

The  cerebellum  hung  in  a  bag  of  dam 
mater  in  the  situation  of  the  occipital  bone. 
A  portion  of  cerebral  substance  was  con- 
tained in  an  abnormal  cavity  ferawd  by  an 
expansion  of  the  two  first  vatebne.  The 
imperfect  h^wa»»]a^w 
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The  in  teguments  of  the  chin  Were  united 
to  those  of  the  breast.  Spina  bifida  of  the 
entire  vertebral  canal'  existed. 

.  IltfanUoidk?  > 
—  K.  was  charged  wfthhavitig  concealed 
th»  birth  of  a  eWd  on  e  eerrain  day.  Thin 
she  denied  when  questioned  by  anexrie- 
rieneed  midwife,  notwithstanding'  the  flis- 
cowery  of  afresh  afWWrth  on'  a'board1  in 
her  room,  and  behind  her  bed,  rolled  up  in 
an  apron,  and  smeared  with  blood  and  dirt, 
the  body  of  a  child,  warm,  bnt  lifeless:  ft 
w»b  clear  that  she  had  given  oirth  to  the 
child  at  the  foot  of  the1  bed,  where  a  quan- 
tity of  blood  Was  found. '  A  pair  of  scissors, 
smeared  with  blood,  were  fotirld  on  the 
window  seat,  and  under  the  bed  a  bloody 
cotton  cord. 

(The  girl  afterwards  declared  that  she 
had  become  insensible  from  the  severity  of 
the  pains,  and  that-  she  was  delivered  of  the 
child  in  that  state.  With  regard  to  the 
division  of  the  umbilical  cord  she  professed 
utter  ignorance. 

On  examining-  the  body  df  the  infant, 
there  was  found' a  mark  rottfid  the  neck 
about  two  lines  in  width,  of  a  lighter  colour 
than  the  surrounding  integuments.  Be- 
sides this,  the  important  points  which  were 
observed  were  congestion  of  .  the  liver, 
emptiness  of  the '  bladder,  fulness  of  the 
large  intestines,  the  abdominal  veins  loaded 
with  dark  red!  fluid  blood.  The  lungs, 
without  the  heart,  weighed  about  two 
ounces  and  a  half;  (hey. floated  readily 
in  water;  when  cut,  crepitated,  and  op 
pressure  yielded  a  sanguineous  frothy 
mucus.  The  cavities  on  the  right  side  of 
the  heart  were  empty ;  on  the  left  side  they 
were  filled  with  Wood.  The  cranial  bones 
ware  loaded  with  blood.  The  membranes 
and  vessels  of  the  brain  were  also  greatly 
congested.  Thence  it  was  concluded  that 
the  child  was  born  alive  at  the  full  time, 
and  had  died  of  apoplexy,  and  that  the  cot- 
ton cord  was  tied  round  its  neck  after 
death.  The  diagnostic  marks  of  strangula- 
tion were  wanting. 

Two  other  oases  afforded  evidence 
in  reference  to  the  value  of  the  hydrostatic 
teat.  The  first  was  a  female  infant  found 
in  the  water.  The  body  was  already  par- 
tially decomposed.  The  lungs  were  of  a 
dark  brown  colour,  but  sank  in  water. 

In  the.  second,  a  male  child  found  in 
water,  the  body  was  putrefied  and  emphy- 
sematous. The  diaphragm  rose  to  the 
fourth  ribs;  the  pericardium  was  not 
covered  by  the  lungs,  which1  were  of  a 
dark  brown  colour,  and  of  the  consistence 
of  brer,  and  sank  readfly'  in  water.  In 1 
both  eases  it  was  concluded  that  the  ch&V 
dren  had  not  been  born  ahVel  ' 
JL  female  new-born  ftjfeflt  was  found 


in  the  water.   It  was  mature,  had  lived,  . 
was  apoplectic,  and  bad  not  died  by  Buffo.  . 
cation.   Other  circumstanced  attending  the 
finding  the  bodies  confirmed  this  opinion. 

The  body  of  a  male  infant  was  found 
on  a  dunghill.  The  rats  bad  partly  de- 
voured it,  and  only  a  portion  of  lung 
remained.  From  this  it  was  possible  to 
determine  that  the  child  had.  bred.  The 
lung  was  crepitant,  and  floated.  The  brain 
showed  the  appearance  of  apoplexy.  The 
abdomen  had;  been  pierced  by  a  dung  fork. 

The  body  of  an  infant  was  found  in  the 
street.  It  had  never  breathed.  The  blad- 
der was  empty.,  "What  is  the  value  of  the 
latter  circumstance,  Dr.  Casper  inquires  ? 

A  child  was  delivered  footling ;  the  head 
was  arrested  in  the  pelvis.  When  assistance 
arrived  the  child  was  already  dead.  The 
hydrostatic  test,  showed  it  to  have  been 
still-born.  Dissection  discovered  ( upward* 
of  an  ounce'  of  extravaaated  blood  at  the 
base  of  the  brain. ' 

The  body  of  a  female  fojfcus  waa 
found  in  the  water.  The. bead  and  neck 
severed  from  the  trunk.  The  body  and 
limbs  presented  marks  of  immaturity. 
From  the  mutilation  to  which  the  body 
had  been  subjected  it  could  not  be  deter- 
mined whether  the  child  bad  been  born 
alive. 

Two  other  cases  showed  early  decomposi- 
tion in  the  lungs.  One,  a  female  child  that 
must  have  hved,  was  found  in  the  water,  and 
had  died  of  apoplexy.  There  were  no  signs  of 
suffocation.  The  tongue  protruded  beyond 
the  teeth ;  but  Dr.  Uasper  has  so  often 
found  this  under  other  circumstances  than 
suffocation,  that  he  does  not  regard  it  as 
conclusive.  In  the  other  also  there  was 
every  sign  that  the  child  had  lived.  In 
both  putrefaction  was  but  little  advanced, 
but  the  lungs  presented  vesicles  on  their 
surfaces. — Casper' i  Wochtntchrift.  % 

MECHANICAL  OB8TRTTCTKW  IK  THE  COLON 
OF BATHEB  A  SINGULAE  NATTTBB.  BY  DH. 
GBIKB.OF  BERKS  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

In  July  1833, 1  was  called,  two  miles  from 
my  home,  to  see  R.  L.,  a  little  girl  about 
eight  years  of  age.  She  bad  been  sick 
several  days,  and  under  family  treatment. 
I  found  her  suffering  severely  from  pain  in 
her  abdomen,  frequent  efforts  to  vomit,  and 
a  good  deal  of  fever.  Her  bowels  had  not 
been  moved  for  several  days.  I  administered 
an  enema,  used  means  to  appease  her 
stomach  and  to  subdue  pain  and  fever. 
Afterwards  I  gave  her  several  dotes  of  ca- 
lomel, but  when  I  followed  it  up  with  other 

rurgativ^.tha  vomiting  and  pain  returned.) 
used, frequent- mjJd  ,enwneta».    M  first 
some  little  fasces  came,  but  scon. nothing 
but  the  injection.. .  Vgon  close  examination 
of  the  abdomen,  and  from  other  attending 
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signs,  I  Tett  convinced  that  there  was  me- 
eMafafl  obstruction,  ^rlndi  the  peristaltic 
action  Of  the  bowels  ■could  not  overcome. 
I' accordingly  threw  into  her  bowels,  at  last, 
three  qnsrte  of  warm  water,  with  a  little 
aoap,'inn  continued' but  gentle  stream,  by 
means    of   Maw's    stomach-pump  ;  she 
•creamed  oat  that  we  were  "  bunting  her." 
Immediately  on  evacuating  her  bowels  she 
Mated  large  masses  of  dry  or  hard  ftecee, 
m  which  were  entangled 'nine  large  worms. 
I  then  hoped  that  the  obstruction  was 
overcome,  and  gave  a  few  small  doses  of 
cathartic  medicine  to  be  taken  till  next 
day :  but,  on  my  visit,  finding  the  medicine 
bad  no  effect,  I  repeated  the  enema,  in  the 
same  quantity,  which  brought  away  again  a 
mass  of  hard  feces'  and  seren  large  worms. 
After  this  I  had  no  difficulty  with  the  case, 
except  that  she  was  slightly  paralytic  in 
bar  left  leg.   I  hare  not  seen  her  for  many 
years  ; 1  but  hare  lately  heard  she  is  married, 
and  has  several  children ;  also  that  she  has 
since  had  disease  of  the  hip-joint,  and  is 
quite  lame.   I  think  that  it  a  not  out  of 
place  here  to  mention  a  circumstance  in 
another  case  of  obstinate  constipation. 
After  being  completely  foiled  in  all  my 
efforts,  I  determined  to  use  tobacco  injec- 
tions, and  upon  due  reflection  I  concluded 
that  the  smoke  might  suit  best.    I  accord- 
ingly put  a  lighted  cigar  into  the  lateral 
tube  .of  Maw's  stomach-pump,  and  found 
it,  thus  prepared,  the  very  best  apparatus 
to  generate  and  apply  the  smoke  that  could 
be  possibly  imagined.    It  had  the  desired 
effect. — American  Journal  0/  the  Medical 
Science*,  July  1850. 
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BIRTHS  ±  DEATHS  ht  the  Msnovoui 
During  the  Weih  aiding  Saturday,  Oct.  13. 
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Males....  499 
Females..  431 
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Females!!  754 
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Causes  or  Dbath. 

AllCadsm  

Specified  Causbs  

1.  Zymotic  (or  Epidemic,  Endemic, 
■■"    )  Oimiw. . . . 


198 


Contagious)  

Sporadic  PUeutet,  viz.— 

1.  Dropsy,  Cancer,  Ac   41 

3.  Brain.  Spinal  Harrow,  Nerves, 

and  Senses    99 

4.  Heart  and  Btoodassssls.   34 

6.  Lungs  and  organs  of  Respiration  1 19 

6.  Stomach,  Liver,  &c   53 

'  7.  Diseases  ef  the  Kidneys,  sec   * 

8.  Childbirth,  I)iseasesofUtcras,te.  7 

9.  'Rheumatism,  Diseases  ef  Hnncs. 

Joints,  fee   a 

10.  Skin   0 

11.  FrematareiBirth   is 

Is! s^d^Destbs:!!.'.'"!.'.*.*:.';.*;"  *i 

14.  Violence.  Privation,  Cold.  ftc. . ..  35 

The  following-  is  a  selection  of  the  numbers  ef 
Deaths  from  the  most  important  special  causes : 

Small-pox.   5 

Measles.   16 

Scarlatina    38 

Hooping-cough —  as 

Diarrhoea   55 

Cholera.   4 

Typhus   04 

Dropsy   19 

Hydrocephalus....  IS 

Apoplexy   81 

Paralysis   15 

Remarks. — The  total  number  of  deaths  was 
43  Mow  the  average  mortality  of  the  43d  week 
of  ten  previous  yean. 


METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer   39-94 

„      „      „      'Thermometer'  :  49- 

Seir-ragMeriiigdo>  ....Max. Oil  Min.17' 
•  Tram  IS  observations  daily.      *  Ben. 

Raw,  in  haebee,  CO.-  torn  of  tins  daily  obser- 
vations taken  at  »o'c»oek. 

Mbt«o«oi*oiq4u— The  mean  atme#ratureer 
the  week  was  about  the  mean  of  the  mouth. 
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NOTICES  to  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Carlisle  Journal  has  reached  as.  lias 
article  referred  to  shall  receive  our  attention. 

The  communications  Of  Mr.  Barlow,  Dr.  Snow. 
Mr.  Balmao,  and  Mr.  Oke  Clark,  will  be  in- 
serted in  the  teUowing  number. 

Seco.— We  know  of  no  place  in  London  where 
our  correspondent  can  be  accommodated  with 
that  which  he  f 
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CLINICAL  LKOTURB 
09 

A  CASE  OF  DISEASE  OF  THE 
BRAIN, 

{Delivered  at  JTiay  <«  College  Hospital), 

By  R.  B.  Todd,  M.D.  F.B.S. 
Physician  to  the  Hospital. 

ffteperted  by  H.  H.  Salter,  B.A.,  Dem.  Anat. 
K.C.L.] 

iBOTVBB  KIT. 

1  fboposk  to  call  your  attention,  gentle- 
men, to  two  cases  of  brain  disease  that 
hare  recently  terminated  fatally  in  the 
■hospital,  which  fatal  termination  gives  us 
cm  opportunity  of  ascertaining  positively 
'what  were  the  diseased  conditions  before 
"death.    A  fatal  termination  to  cases  of 
'-this  kind,  although  casting  opprobrium  on 
om*  art,  yet  affords  us  this  consolation, 
that  the  post-mortem  inspection  clean 
away  that  amount  of  uncertainty  which 
overhangs  most  oases  of  brain  disease  in 
consequence  of  the  various  complicating 
sympathies  that  accompany  disease  of  the 
Central  organ  of  the  nervous  system.  In 
many  cases  of  cerebral  affection,  while  it 
is  sufficiently  easy  to  determine  the  nature 
of  the  disease,  it  is  very  difficult  to  decide 
upon  its  locality.   It  is  only,  therefore,  by 
a  careful  observation  of  oases  during  life, 
and  an  unprejudiced  comparison  of  the 
post-mortem  changes  with  the  symptoms, 
'that  we  can  arrive  at  accurate  conclusions 
respecting  the  precise  value  of  certain  symp- 
toms, or  the  exact  interpretation  of  them. 
A  clot  in  one  hemisphere  of  the  brain, 
'encroaching  more  or  less  upon  the  corpus 
■striatum,  will  produce  symptoms  exactly 
the  same  as  those  of  a  similar  clot  deep  in 
the  substance  of  the  corresponding  cere- 
bellar hemisphere;  and  it  is  only  by  the 
observation  and  careful  collation  of  nume- 
rous cases,  made  complete  by  their  post- 
mortem examinations,  that  we  can  expect 
■to  arrive  at  such  conclusions  as  may  here- 
after enable  us  to  distinguish  a  paralysing 
•dot  situated  in  the  cerebrum  from  a  similar 
one  situated  in  the  cerebellum.    It  is 
•curious  that  in  heart  disease  the  main  diffi- 
culty is  not  as  to  the  situation  of  the  lesion, 
tout  as  to  its  precise  nature.   We  can  easily 
enough  tell  whether  this  or  that  valve  is 
diseased,  or  this  or  that  ventricle  dilated ; 
Out  we  cannot  always  be  so  exact  as  regards 
the  precise  nature  of  the  lesion.   On  the 
xxvi.— 1196.    Nov.  1,1850. 


whole,  however,  we  have  attained  in  heart 
oases  a  certainty  of  diagnosis  far  exceeding 
that  in  brain  diseases.  This  we  owe  to 
post-mortem  investigation,  and,  perhaps, 
also  to  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  organ.  In  a  large  ma- 
jority of  heart  oases,  then,  we  find  that 
postmortem  examinations  are  eombarm- 
five;  but  in  brain  cases  they  often  give  as 
the  only  dear  information— we  possess, 
certainly  as  regards  the  site  of  the  lesion— 
and  sometimes  entirely  contradict  our  anti- 
cipations. 

The  first  case,  that  of  William  Ware  (veL 
xxvi).,  a  ploughman  from  Sent,  who  has 
bean  in  the  hospital  some  time.  He  un- 
fortunately caught  erysipelas,  end  died  -of 
it;  and  it  is  owing  to  that  circumstance 
that  we  have  been  able  to  see  what  were 
the  causes  of  his  symptoms.  He  was  80 
years  of  age,  and  of  temperate  habits. 
About  fifteen  weeks  before  his  admission, 
he  was  suddenly  seized  with  paralysis  of 
the  right  side  of  his  body  and  face.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  lost  Ids  conscious- 
ness  at  first,  but  awoke  out  of  his  sleep  in  a 
stote  of  paralysis.  After  this,  acoording  to 
his  own  account,  he  lost  his  consciousness, 
and  continued  in  that  state  for  three  weeks ; 
but  it  is  not  probable  that  this  unconscious 
condition  was  complete  coma,  as  three  weeks' 
coma  is  very  unusual.  He  was  probably 
in  a  heavy  sort  of  stupor,  unable,  as  he  says, 
to  speak  distinctly,  or  to  comprehend  per- 
fectly what  was  said  to  him,  or  to  feed 
himself,  and  deprived  totally  of  the  power 
of  the  right  side. 

It  is  always  important  to  see  what  state 
the  patient  was  in  before  the  attaok:  in 
most  oases  you  will  find  something  wrong. 
Our  patient  complained  of  a  numbness 
of  the  extremities  of  the  affected  side  three 
or  four  days  before  the  attaok,  no  doubt 
dependent  on  some  morbid  change  going 
on  in  the  brain.  After  the  recovery  of  his 
consciousness,  he  continued  for  three  weeks 
in  a  state  of  complete  paralysis:  he  used  to 
gape  very  much,  and  frequently  cried  in  a 
childish  manner,  as  persons  thus  afflicted 
are  very  apt  to  do.  At  the  end  of  the 
three  weeks  he  began  to  recover  the  palsy, 
the  leg  first  regaining  power,  then  the  arm; 
but  as  they  had  been  stationary  for  some 
time,  he  was  sent  up  to  town. 

On  admission,  our  patient  exhibited  the 
following  symptoms: — There  was  bemi- 
plegic  paralysis  of  the  right  side,  no  longer, 
however,  complete ;  for  he  could  use  toe 
leg  very  well,  and  the  arm  slightly.  He 
could  elevate  the  arm  to  a  right  angle  with 
the  trunk,  and  bend  the  elbow-jomt  and 
flex  the  fingers  so  as  to  grasp  feebly.  In 
protruding  the  tongue  it  deviated,  as  is 
usual,  to  the  paralysed  side  j  but  he  could 
move  it  from  side  to  side.   The  face  wa. 
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stiU  slightly  distorted,  the  cheek _  hanging 
on  the  right  side :  none  of  this  distortion, 
however,  was  due  to  paralysis  of  the  facial 
nerve ;  for  all  the  movements  of  the  super- 
ficial muscles  were  perfect :  he  could  wink, 
and  frown,  and  whistle;  and  when  he 
laughed,  the  distortion  of  his  face  was  not 
nearly  so  great  as  yom  ordinarily  And  it 
when  the  portio  dura  nerve  is  affected. 
The  fecial  palsy  was  due  to  paralysis  of 
the  buccal  nerve  of  the  fifth  pair  affecting 
the  buccinator  muscle.  The  sensibility  of 
the  affected  side  was  but  slightly  impaired. 
The  muscles  of  the  palsied  limbs  were  as 
usual  somewhat  wasted  t  they  were,  how- 
ever, evidently  gradually  recovering  their 
state  of  tone,  and  they  were  free  from 
rigidity.  Galvanism  had  been  used  several 
times,  more  experimentally  than  curatively, 
and  be  was  encouraged  to  take  as  much 
exercise  as  he  could  without  fatigue.  With 
the  view  of  reducing  any  inflammatory 
process  which  might  be  going  on  at  the 
seat  of  cerebral  lesion,  we  gave  him  mer- 
cury ;  and  while  he  was  in  a  state  of  saliva- 
tion he  was  exposed  to  the  contagion  of 
erysipelas,  and  was  seised  with  that  disease 
in  a  very  severe  form,  and  died. 

The  symptoms  justify  a  diagnosis  with 
regard  to  locality.  As  the  paralysis  was 
very  complete,  and  as  tbe  motor  power 
only  was  affected,  it  seamed  in  the  highest 
degree  probable  that  the  lesion  of  the 
brain  was  situated  in  some  part  which 
exercises  an  important  influence  on  volun- 
tary motion.  Now  there  are  the  best  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  no  part  is  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  this  function  as  the 
corpus  striatum.  In  a  case,  then,  in  which 
the  paralysis  of  motion  is  complete,  without 
there  being  anyconsiderabteparalysis  of  sen- 
sation, the  lesion  would  most  probably  be 
seated  in  the  corpus  striatum,  or  in  that 
part  of  the  hemisphere  which  is  most  inti- 
mately connected  with  it ;  and  of  the  two 
corpora  striata  we  would  fix  on  that  of  the 
left  side,  since  the  paralysis  is  shown  on 
the  opposite  side  to  that  in  which  the 
cerebral  disease  exists ;  and  here  the  para- 
lysis was  on  the  right  side. 

Taking,  then,  this  locality  as  granted, 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  disease  P  It 
might  either  be  occasioned  by  a  clot  of 
blood  from  a  sudden  rapture  of  a  blood- 
vessel or  apoplexy,  or  a  more  slow  disease, 
which,  however,  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
be  capable  of  producing  sudden  paralysis. 
The  suddenness  of  the  attack,  and  the 
succeeding  loss  of  consciousness,  favour 
the  former  supposition.  But  it  is  wrong 
to  •appose  that  apoplexy  can  alone  pro- 
duce this  sudden  paralysis  (by  apoplexy  I 
mean  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel,  and  the 
consequent  escape  of  blood  into  the  brain) 
—there  may  be  other  causes.  A  portion  of, 


the  brain  may  be  undergoing  a  gradual 
process  of  softening  for  sometime,  and  yet 
its  continuity  may  be  preserved,  and  its 
constitution  may  not  be  so  altered  as  to 
prevent  it*  carrying  on  its  function  as  • 
conductor — in  an  impaired  way,  perhaps, 
but  not  sufficiently  so  to  call  attention  to 
it.  Suddenly,  from  some  temporary  stress, 
perhaps,  put  upon  the  parts,  the  fibres 
give  way,  and  all  power  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion is  lost,  as  suddenly  as  the  galvanic 
current,  eeases  on  breaking  the  circuit. 
This  is  one  cause  of  paralysis  in  cases  where 
there  is  no  apoplexy. 

But  His  very  seldom  that  such  a  lesion 
exists  alone.  It  is,  however,  very  fre- 
quently— I  incline,  indeed,  to  believe  al- 
most always— the  precursor  of  apoplexy ; 
and  therefore  we  frequently  find  in  these 
patches  of  white  softenings  one  or  more 
clots  of  blood  of  various  sixes.  The  artery 
or  arteries  loading  to  the  part  are  diseased; 
that  portion  of  the  brain  feus  in  it*  nutri- 
tion; it  passes  into  the  state  of  white 
softening ;  and  the  minute  vessels,  losing 
the  support  which  they  must  receive  from 
the  firm  brain-texture,  and  being  them- 
selves perhaps  more  or  less  diseased,  ghee 
way,  and  allow  the  blood  to  escape  into 
the  tissue  of  the  brain. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  paralysis 
may  take  place — via.,  by  an  inflammatory 
state  of  the  brain-aubstanoe,  which  pro- 
duces softening,  although  of  a  different 
kind  to  that  which  I  have  just  described, 
in  which  there  may  or  may  not  be  rupture 
of  fibres ;  but  there  may  be  deposit  as  the 
result  of  the  inflammation,  which,  by  its 
pressure,  may  interfere  with  the  conduct- 
ing power  of  the  fibres. 

Now  I  have  mentioned  the  opposite 
conditions  of  white  and  red  softening. 
These  are  apt  to  come  on  under  oppo- 
site circumstances.  White  softening  may 
be  caused  by  anything  that  diminishes  or 
cuts  off  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  head. 
In  some  cases,  m  which  the  carotid  art 
has  been  tied  for  aneurism,  and  the  sup 
of  blood  to  the  brain  on  that  side 
stopped,  the  patient  may  go  on  very  weE 
for  a  short  fame,  and  there  may  be  no 
impairment  of  function ;  but  during  that 
time  the  process  of  softening  has  been 
gradually  going  on  on  that  aide  of  tbe 
brain  which  is  supplied  by  that  carotid's 
and  in  a  day.  or  two  the  softened  fibres 
cease  to  maintain  their  continuity,  and  give- 
way,  and  paralysis  ensues. 

Some  years  ago  I  attended,  along  with, 
my  friend  Mr.  Street,  of  Norwood,  a  Very 
remarkable  case  of  this  sort.  The  supply 
of  blood  had  been  out  off  by  a  dissecting 
aneurism,  which  had  plugged  up  the  com- 
mon carotid  artery  on  the  right  side,  and 
pamlyri.  o  f  the  left  side  of  tb7  body,  took 
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place.  We  were  much  pusxled  to  account 
for  the  paralysis  till  after  death,  when  the 
post-mortem  examination  cleared  it  up. 
The  account  of  this  case  was  published  in 
one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Hedfoo-Chirugi- 
oal  Transactions. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that 
under  ordinary  circumstances  white  soften- 
ing is  atrophic — i.  e.,  dependent  on  im- 
perfect nourishment  of  the  brain,  and  non- 
inflammatory. But  it  may  exist  on  the 
confines  of  genuine  irflfUFMn  the  nu- 
trient fluid  being  diverted  from  it  to  the 
inflamed  portion,  or  it  may  exist  around 
an  effusion  of  liquid  in  the  ventricles,  that 
effusion  being  possibly  inflammatory  in  its 
nature. 

The  second  sort,  the  red  softening,  is 
Inflammatory.  I  show  you  here  a  very 
good  representation  of  it,  winch  was  made 
from  a  case  of  mine  some  time  since.  The 
.portion  of  the  brain  affected  was  of  con- 
siderable extent,  there  was  paralysis,  of 
course,  on  the  opposite  side,  there  was  a 
stupid,  comatose  condition,  not  complete, 
noma,  and  loss  of  sensibility,  which  con- 
tinued till  the  patient  died.  But  the 
paralysis  came  On  gradually,  and  not  till 
after  these  comatose  symptoms  had  existed 
some  time. 

Now  of  these  two  conditions  I  think  we 
-may  very  justly  attribute  the  symptoms  in 
our  patient  Ware's  case  to  a  white  soften- 
ing, followed  by  a  rupture  of  bloodvessels, 
and  an  effusion  of  blood. 

The  numbness,  which  he  described  as 
"having  occurred  before  the  paralysis,  in- 
dicated that  morbid  changes  were  slowly 
creeping  on,  and  after  a  tune  rupture  of 
the  bloodvessels,  and  disruption  of  fibres, 
took  place,  when  followed  the  paralysis  and 
the  three  weeks' stupor.  The  former  being 
very  oompleto,  denoted  a  very  complete 
solution  of  continuity  on  some  part  of  the 
centre  of  volition ;  the  sudden  stupor  im- 
plied that  pressure  existed  within  the 
cranium,  but  only  to  a  moderate  extent, 
for  a  large  effusion,  capable  of  producing 
such  a  complete  paralysis,  would  undoubt- 
edly have  caused  profound  coma. 

This,  I  say,  seems  the  mott  probable  train 
of  morbid  processes,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  case ;  but  we  cannot  speak  on  this 
subject  with  great  certainty,  for  we  cannot 
folly  depend  on  the  accuracy  of  the  patient's 
history  of  himself.  It  tallies,  however, 
very  well  with  what  we  observed  of  his 
subsequent  history,  and  of  the  post-mortem 
examination. 

A  train  of  phenomena,  however,  very 
similar,  but  differing  as  regards  the  tmdden 
supervention  of  the  paralytic  state,  might 
have  occurred,  when  the  primary  lesion  was 
of  the  inflammatory  kind. 

Upon  examination  of  the  brain  after 


death,  it  was  found  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  corpus  striatum  of  the  left 
side  was  completely  destroyed  and  exca- 
vated, and  that  the  cavity  was  filled  with 
a  creamy  fluid,  having  somewhat  the  ap- 
pearance of  pus :  the  anterior  and  inner 
part  of  the  corpus  striatum  was  healthy,  but 
the  whole  of  the  posterior  and  outer  part 
was  thus  disorganized:  a  few  bands  of 
fibres,  easily  broken  down,  passed  from  one 
side  of  the  cavity  to  the  other.  The  creamy 
matter  contained  in  the  cavity  was  found 
on  microscopical  examination  to  contain 
great  numbers  of  large  cells,  containing  oily 
matter  in  large  globules,  and  also  in  a  state 
of  extremely  minute  subdivision.  These 
curious  organic  globules  might  suggest  the 
idea,  that  some  active  reparative  process 
was  going  on  during  life.  What  their 
precise  signification  is,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
determine ;  but  I  think  I  may  affirm  that 
they  are  characteristic  of  a  state  of  white 
softening,  as  I  have  found  them  in  other 
cases,  in  which  no  doubt  could  exist  of  the 
atrophic  nature  of  the  lesion. 

It  seems  almost  oertain,  then,  that  this 
excavation  of  a  portion  of  the  corpus 
striatum  must  have  been  due  to  a  white 
softening,  followed  by  an  effusion  of  blood, 
and  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
breaking  down  of  the  fibres,  and  of  the 
pressure  which  gave  rise  to  the  paralysis. 
No  traces  of  blood  remained  on  the  dis- 
eased part,  as  no  doubt  there  had  been 
ample  time  for  the  disintegration  of  its 
particles,  and  for  its  absorption. 

At  first  the  paralysis  was  very  complete, 
but  afterwards  the  patient  recovered  a 
certain  amount  of  power,  especially  in  the 
lower  extremities.  If  the  paralysis  had 
been  accompanied  with  rigidity,  I  should 
have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
cerebral  lesion  was  of  an  irritating  nature. 
This  rigid  state  of  the  paralysed  limb 
(when  it  comet  on  at  the  tame  tine  at,  or 
very  toon  after,  the  paralytit)  is  generally 
seen  when  some  superficial  part  is  affected, 
as  the  meninges,  or  the  surface  of  the  brain, 
or  when  there  is  a  growth  from  the  skull, 
or  a  tumor  in  the  hemispheres,  in  some 
cases  of  inflammatory  softening,  or  in  some 
conditions  keeping  up  a  constant  irritation  j 
but  when  there  is  simple  rupture  of  the 
fibres  of  a  deepseated  part  of  the  brain,  as 
the  corpus  striatum,  with  or  without  pres- 
sure, there  is  no  irritation :  the  paralysed 
muscles  are  quite  lax. 

There  was  no  appearance  whatever  of 
rigidity  in  the  muscles  of  the  paralysed 
limbs.  Now  this  is  just  the  sort  of  paraly- 
sis (accompanied  as  it  was  by  comatose 
symptoms)  which  would  arise  from  a  solu- 
tion of  continuity  of  fibres  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  from  compression.  A  portion  of 
the  corpus  striatum  is  destroyed,  and  the 
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health;  part  is  compressed  by  the  effused 
blood.  On  the  absorption  of  the  latter  a 
certain  amount  of  power  had  returned  in 
the  limbs ;  and  it  depended  on  the  possi- 
bility of  repairing  the  broken-down  por- 
tion, whether  a  complete  restoration  would 
take  place.  That  parts  bo  much  diseased 
would  have  ever  been  completely  repaired 
seems  extremely  unlikely  for  two  reasons — 
first,  because  the  arteries  of  the  part  did 
not  seem  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition ; 
and,  secondly,  because  of  the  well-known 
tardiness  of  ail  reparative  processes  in  the 
brain,  where  actual  solution  of  continuity 
has  taken  place. 

You  remember  that  on  several  occasions 
we  passed  the  galvanic  current  through  the 
paralytic  and  the  sound  limbs  in  this  case. 
This  was  done,  as  I  explained  to  you  at 
the  time,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  any  irritant  disease  existed  within 
the  cranium  at  the  seat  of  the  paralysing 
lesion. 

If,  on  passing  the  galvanic  current,  you 
produce  less  contraction  in  the  paralysed 
than  in  the  sound  side,  then  you  may 
Judge  the  cause  to  be  of  a  dtpretting  kind : 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  contractions  in 
the  diseased  limb  are  the  strongest,  then 
you  may  conclude  (hat  the  condition  of 
the  centre  which  causes  the  paralysis  is 
irritative.  But  then  you  may  bear  in 
mind  that  that  irritation  is  not  always 
inflammatory. 

The  most  important  points  in  this  case 
may  be  thus  summed  up : — 

first,  through  some  diseased  state  of 
the  assimilative  process,  the  arteries  of  the 
brain  become  diseased,  and  an  insidious 
gradual  process  of  softening  takes  place; 
rupture  of  one  or  more  blood-vessels  fol- 
lows upon  this,  with  solution  of  continuity 
of  fibres,  and  compression  of  the  neigh- 
bouring healthy  brain-structure ;  after  this 
we  have  absorption  of  the  clot,  and  more 
or  less  attempt  at  reparation :  it  may  be 
that  some  inflammation  may  take  place 
around  the  clots,  which  may  retard  the 
process  of  recovery. 

If  you  were  called  upon  to  treat  a  case 
of  this  kind  from  the  beginning,  what 
course  would  you  adopt?  If  you  can 
clearly  make  out  that  the  lesion  is  not  in- 
flammatory, but,  on  the  contrary,  due  to 
defective  nutrition,  the  less  you  interfere 
the  better.  Keep  the  patient  in  the  hori- 
zontal position,  with  the  head  a  little 
raised ;  let  the  head  be  kept  cool ;  unload 
the  bowels  in  such  a  way  as  will  involve 
the  least  effort  on  the  part  of  the  patient : 
a  large  turpentine  and  castor-oil  clyster  is 
generally  more  expeditious  than  purgatives 
given  by  the  mouth.  Bleeding  is  generally 
not  admissible  in  such  cases  as  this,  as  it 


tends  to  increase  the  atrophic  condition  of 
the  brain,  and  would,  under  such  circuav 
stances,  favour  rather  than  repress  hsemor- 


this  patient  came  under  treatment 
in  the  hospital,  we  did  not  at  first  admi- 
nister any  medicinal  agent :  he  was  kept 
quiet  and  nourished  moderately.  After  one 
or  two  trials  with  the  galvanism  we  observed, 
on  one  occasion,  a  little  more  excitability  La 
the  palsied  limbs  than  in  the  sound  under 
the  influence  of  the  inverse  current.  Find- 
ing that  he  had  made  no  progress  for  some 
days,  I  was  led,  from  this  effect  of  the  gal- 
vanism, to  fear  that  some  inflammation- 
might  have  set  up  around  the  lesion ;  and, 
accordingly,  I  was  induced  to  give  him 
drachm  doses  of  the  solution  of  the  bichlo- 
ride of  mercury — that  is,  as  you  know,  the 
sixteenth  of  a  grain  of  that  salt  three  times 
a  day.  No  good  effect  followed  this  treat' 
ment :  on  the  contrary,  I  fear  the  salivation 
which  took  place  sooner  than  might  have 
been  expected  must  have  made  him  more 
susceptible  of  the  poison  of  erysipelas. 

After  all,  I  must  acknowledge  that  in 
this  part  of  the  treatment  somewhat  of  the 
nimia  mediei  diligentia  was  exhibited.  It 
is  a  lesson  hard  to  learn,  and  more  difficult 
to  act  upon,  that  nature  can  do  more  than 
the  physician ;  but  it  is  a  lesson  which  each 
succeeding  year  of  increasing  experience; 
will  impress  upon  you,  and  in  no  cases 
more  than  in  those  of  chronic  affections  ot 
the  brain. 

I  had  intended  to  have  brought  under 
your  notice  to-day  another  case  of  the 
same  nature  as  Ware's,  in  which  apoplectic 
effusions  took  place  on  both  sides ;  but,  as 
I  fear  I  could  not  do  so  without  making 
this  lecture  too  long,  I  shall  make  this 
case  the  subject  of  my  next  lecture. 


IEI  A1YSXM  OT  THX  MXDIOAL  PSOTSO- 
TTOH  OSflOI. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Leeds  Members  of 
the  Medical  Protection  Office,  London, 
Oct.  21st,  1850,  George  Wilson,  Esq.,  in 
the  chair,  it  was  moved  and  seconded, 
and  unanimously  resolved,  "  that  Mr.  F. 
W.  Brearey  be  requested  by  the  agent 
to  furnish  the  Leeds  members  with  a  full 
statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Medical  Pro- 
tection Office  to  the  close  of  his  manage* 
ment,  and  that  in  the  meantime  no  further 
accounts  be  supplied  by  the  agent  here,  and 
that  all  monies  collected  by  him  since  the 
14th  of  Sept.,  on  account  of  the  Leeds 
members,  be  retained  in  his  hands ;  and  that 
this  resolution  be  inserted  in  the  Medical 
Gazette,  the  Lancet,  and  the  Medical  Times. 
The  meeting  adjourned  until  the  accounts 
required  be  furnished. 
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Containing  a  notice  of  a  case  of  Apoplexy, 
after  which  timilar  Motions  were  re- 
marked. 

By  Wk.  Frbdhbiox  Bablow,  M.R.C.S. 

ReeicWct  .Medlcml  Officer  to  the  We*tmit«ter 
Hospital. 

[Continued  from  p.  660.] 


It  would,  as  I  have  hinted  on  a  former 
occasion,  be  obviously  of  great  interest 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
muscles  after  death  in  cases  of  cholera 
by  means  of  galvanism,  for  though  the 
plan  of  percussion  has  been  known  to 
succeed  in  producing  action,  it  would 
be  absurd  to  use  it  for  any  precise  or 
delicate  purposes,  in  the  place  of  an 
agent  so  subtile,  so  powerful,  so  sure, 
and  effecting  the  mildest  or  most  violent 
results  in  strictest  obedience  to  the 
wishes  of  tbe  experimenter.  It  would 
be  desirable  to  know  whether  the  mus- 
cles of  those  who  manifest  contractions 
when  life  is  over,  respond  to  this  stimu- 
lus with  an  unusual  readiness,  and 
whether  there  be  any  ascertainable  dif- 
ference of  irritability  in  favour  of  those 
muscles,  to  take  some  given  instance, 
wherein  they  most  frequently  and  ener- 
getically operate.  It  would  not  be 
useless  to  contrast,  moreover,  the  mue 
cular  state  of  those  dying  in  the  cold 
stage  and  those  perishing  subsequent 
to  reaction.  And  the  opportunity  might 
be  taken  of  determining  the  effect  which 
violent  and  repeated  galvanism  might 
have,  through  its  exhausting  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  muscles,  on  the  period  of 
the  approach  of  rigor  mortis. 

I  know  not  whether  any  observations 
have  been  made,  by  the  assistance  of 
galvanism,  on  the  irritability  of  the 
muscles  during  life  in  cholera .  It  would 
probably  be  found,  judging  both  from 
the  various  conditions  of  tbe  muscular 
system  of  the  subjects  affected  by  it, 
and  from  the  great  dissimilitude  prevail- 
ing as  to  the  amount  of  cramp,  to  be 
very  different  in  different  cases.  The 


cause  of  the  cramp  may  be  in  greater 
intensity  in  one  ease  than  another,  and! 
so  irritate  the  muscles  more,  but  the 
state  of  the  fibres  which  manifest  the 
phenomenon  is,  doubtless,  dissimilar, 
and  so  extremely  modifies  and  influences- 
the  action  of  mat  cause,  that  it  would 
be  preposterous  to  attempt  to  measure,, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  severity  of  the 
disorder  by  the  degree  of  spasm.  And, 
indeed,  we  know  how  many  have  sunk, 
unresistingly  as  it  were,  and  as  if  over- 
whelmed by  seme  mortal  shookr  without 
much  suffering  from  muscular  disorder. 
We  must,  if  possible,  so  view  the  state 
of  the  muscles  after  death  as  connected 
with  that  which  immediately  preceded,, 
as  to  make  one  continued  history.  The 
most  violent  cramps  have  affected  the 
living  where  the  most  remarkable  move- 
ments have  stirred  tbe  dead;  and  I  am 
not  aware  that  muscular  contractions 
have  ever  been  noted,  save  in  those  who 
perished  in  tbe  cold  stage  of  cholera, 
the  decline  of  which  is  the  decline  also 
of  the  spasmodic  seizures. 

I  have  said,  that  were  galvanism 
employed  to  test  the  irritability  of  the 
living  in  this  disease,  that  most  likely 
the  degree  would  be  found  very  unequal 
The  amount  of  a  property  must,x)f  course, 
not  be  judged  of  by  its  abnormal  manifes- 
tation ;  the  healthy  who  have  no  cramp, 
no  convulsion,  may  obviously  have  more 
of  that  peculiar  foree,  whereupon  such 
phenomena  depend  immediately,  than 
those  whom  they  affect.  In  the  former 
there  is  nothing  to  provoke  such  actions. 

On  one  occasion  I  passed  a  very 
slight  galvanic  current  through  the 
lower  lip  of  a  man  who  lay  fast  sinking 
from  cholera  The  muscular  fibres 
responded  readily.  Upon  that  I  tried 
the  lowest  effectual  force,  and  then  ap- 

glied  tbe  same  power  to  the  lip  of  a 
iend  of  mine  who  was  by.  It  had,  as 
far  as  the  experiment  could  decide,  the 
like  amount  of  irritability.  My  own 
Hp,  on  being  similarly  galvanised,  was 
found  more  irritable  than  that  of  either. 

There  is,  I  think,  no  question  more 
intricate,  delicate,  and  difficult  of  inves- 
tigation, than  that  of  muscular  irrita- 
bility ;  and  it  is  partly  made  so  by  its 
very  opposite  states  in  such  as  reallj- 
are,  or  are  at  least  supposed  to  be,  with- 
out traces  of  disease.  Modified  ex- 
tremely by  the  processes  of  digestion, 
respiration,  circulation,  all  the  delicate 
and  in  great  part  inscrutable  operations 
of  nutrition,  sex,  age,  occupation,  fa- 
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tigue,  repose,  and  passions  of  the  mind, 
is  it  wonderful  that  when  we  come'  to 
measure  its  relations  to  different  indi- 
viduals, and  to  the  same  individual  at 
different  times,  that  we  should  find  our 
task  one  of  great  difficulty?  And  yet 
I  doubt  not  that  the  subject  of  irrita- 
bility would  be  found  full  of  very  many 
new  applications  by  any  able  inquirer 
who  would  be  prepared  to  contemplate 
the  matter  largely,  and  to  make  ex- 
periments with  skUl  and  patience. 

I  have,  in  the  course  of  my  observa- 
tions, always  spoken  of  the -movements 
which  took  place  after  the  cessation  of 
the  breathing  and  circulation,  as  occur- 
ing  after  death.  Some,  perhaps,  follow- 
ing those  who  have  written  elaborately 
On  what  death  is,  may  say  that  I  have 

■  assumed  the  question.  It  was  necessary 
to  employ  the  word,  not  so  much  in  a 
sense  of  refined  philosophy,  as  in  a  wide 
and  general  meaning.  I  have  used  it, 
not  only  as  people  in  general,  but  as 

"  the  best  writers  on  surgery  and  medicine 
are  wont  to  employ  it  I  may  be  told 
that  putrefaction  has  been  pronounced 
ta  the  only  sure  sign  of  death,  but  is 
not  every  one  who  dies,  or  almost  every 
one,  pronounced  dead  without  such 
testimony  ?  Would  a  physician,  by  the 
«ide  of  the  dying,  on  being  asked  at 

same  given  moment  if  he  were  dead  or 
no,  say  that  he  cannot  tell,  that  he  will 
not  be  positive  until  some  signs  of  decay 
are  unmistakeably  visible?  No:  he 
satisfies  himself  that  the  so-called  "  vital 
functions"  are  extinguished,  and  speaks 
accordingly.  I  happen  to  have  lying 
before  me  Corvisart  s  work  on  diseases  of 
the  heart  I  have  made  mention  of  death 
in  the  sense  wherein  he  uses  it  in  the 
following  passage :-— "  I  shall  freely  call 
the  heart  the  main  spring  of  tbe  human 
machine ;  for  let  its  action  be  suspended 
but  for  a  moment  and  there  is  apparent 
death ;  let  it  cease  altogether,  and  there 
is  real  and  sudden  death."*  Of  course 
we  must  always  have  great  care  to  dis- 
tinguish between  suspended  animation 
and  dissolution ;  and  m  this  tbe  stetho- 
scope will  be  of  importance  sometimes, 
as  has  been  strongly  insisted  on  by  M. 
Bouchut  But  it  will  occasionally  be 
impossible  for  abrief  space  to  distinguish, 

*  He  add*  tbe  fallowing  not* t— "It  wttl  net, 
■nrelT.  be  objected  to  roe,  that,  in  death,  a  ca- 
pillary circulation  Kill  etieta  for  tome  time  t  that 
die  hair,  the  beard,  fce.,  grow  ia  a  dead  sahject ; 
I  hope  I  ahall  not  be  tbonrht  ridiculous,  W  ltay, 
a  man  be  dead,  aKtarajrhhta  beard  sprout." 


let  us  be  as  cautious  as  we  will ;  the  real 
state  will  be  proved  by  tbe  issue.  In 
such  a  case  we  must  act  as  though  the 
dissolution  were  apparent  only,  since 
the  nature  of  that  issue  may  turn  upon 
our  own  efforts.* 

Haller  speaks  of  the  vis  insita  of 
muscles  being  "  proper  to  life  and  the 
first  hours  after  death." 

Dr.  Dowler,  in  his  observations  on 
post-mortem  muscular  contractions,  has 
drawn  attention  to  a  subject  of  very 
considerable  moment;  and  I  trust  it 
may  not  be  thought  superfluous  to  allude 
to  it  He  says, — "  Postmortem  con- 
tractility, in  its  legal  applications,  ia 
not  without  interest,  showing  as  it  does 
the  absurdity  of  some  grave  judicial  de- 
cisions, based  solely  on  muscular  motion, 
which  latter  has  been  held  to  be  a 
sufficient  proof  of  life  in  a  new-born 
child,  enabling  the  husband  to  inherit 
the  estate  of  his  wife  during  his  life- time." 

It  appears  to  me  that  lawyers  have 
been  placed  in  difficulty  on  this  point 
by  medical  witnesses,  and  that  it  cannot 
he  disposed  of  in  the  summary  style  of 
the  American  physician.  He  affirms, 
speaking  of  a  particular  case,  that 
«« the  Court  of  Exchequer  and  the 
jury  decided  that  the  child  was  born 
alive,  because,  when  it  was  immersed  in 
a  warm  bath,  a  twitching  and  tremulous 
motion  of  the  lips  appeared  twice." 
But  in  criticising  this  conclusion,  it  is 
only  fair  to  inquire  what  was  the  kind 
of  medical  testimony  which  the  Court 
had  to  guide  it  Was  it  placed  in  the 
dilemma  of  having  to  choose  between 
contrary  opinions  ?  The  matter  is  so 
weighty  that  I  shall  refer  to  the  trial  in 
question,  as  I  find  it  cited  by  Br. 
Taylor.  It  was  the  object  of  the 
plaintiff  to  show  that  the  child  was  born 
alive.  "  Dr.  Lyon,  the  accoucheur  who 
attended  the  plaintiff's  wife,  had  died 
some  time  be/ore  the  trial ;  but  it  was 
proved  that  he  had  declared  the  child 
to  have  been  living  an  hour  before  it 
was  born, — that  he  had  directed  a  warm 
bath  to  be  prepared,  and  when  the 
child  was  born  gave  it  to  the  nurse  to 
place  in  the  bath.  The  child  neither 
cried  nor  moved  after  its  birth,  nor  did 


•  Lord  Bacon  says,  in  hia  "  Hi itoria  Vita?  et 
Mortis,— *  Ad  resnacitandum  eo»,  qui  deHqnis 
anhni  ant  catatepsea  rabitas  patSnntnr,  (quorum 
hand  paaci,  absque  ope,  etiam  exapirarari  fnia- 
sent,)  tme  aunt  in  am. "  Add  then,  amongtt  tbe 
meaaarea  to  be  employed,  he  mention*  tbe  moat 
^enmlly^nsefa!  of  nfl,  "Subiu  intperaio  aqrwj 
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it  manifest  any  sign  of  active  existence  ; 
but  the  two  women  who  placed  the 
child  in  the  bath  swore,  that  while  it 
was  immersed,  there  appeared  twice  a 
twitching  and  tremulous  motion  of  the 
hps.  Tbey  informed  the  accoucheur  of 
this,  and  he  directed  them  to  blow  into 
its  throat ;  but  it  did  not  exhibit  any 
further  evidence  of  life.  •  The  principal 
question  on  the  trial  was,--*"  Whether 
the  tremulous  motion  of  the  tips  was 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  child  navmg 
been  born  alive?'  The  medical  wit- 
nesses differed.  Dr.  Babington  and  Dr 
Haighton  gave  their  opinion,  that  bad 
the  vital  principle  been  extinct,  there 
could  have  been  no  muscular  motion  in 
any  part  of  the  body;  therefore  the 
.child  had,  in  their  opinion,  been  born 
alive,  or  manifested  life  after  its  entire 
birth.  Dr.  Denman  gave  a  contrary 
opinion :  he  contended  that  the  child 
had  not  been  born  alive,  and  attempted 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  uterine 
and  extra-uterine  lite.  He  attributed 
the  motions  of  the  lips  after  birth  to 
the  remains  of  uterine  •  life.  The  jury, 
however,  under  the  direction  or  the 
court,  did  not  adopt  this  view  of  the 
case :  they  pronounced  the  child  to  have 
been  living;  and  by  their  verdict  the 

eaintatf  recovered  the  property  of  whioh 
>  had  been  for  ten  years  deprived."* 


*  See  Medical  Jurisprudence,  p.  6H>.  It 
appears  from  this  report  that,  if  Dr.  Den- 
man's  evidence  bad  been  admitted,  the  husband 
could  not  have  been  made  a  tenant  by  the  cur- 
tesy of  England.  The  law  draws  a  clear  dis- 
tinction between  the  life  of  the  unborn  and  the 
born  child,  it  seems  also  necessary  that  the 
child  be  born  during  the  lift  pf  the  mother}  so 
that  an  infant  brought  quite  alive  into  the  world 
by  means  of  the  Ceesarean  section,  would  not 
salable  the  father,  unlet*  the  mother  were  living 
at  the  time  of  the  operation,  to  become  tenant 
by  curtesy.  Blackstone  says,  "The  issue  also 
mast  be  born  during  the  life  of  the  mother;  for 
it  the  mother  dies  in  labour,  and  the  Cesarean 
operation  is  performed,  the  husband  in  this  case 
shall  not  be  tenant  by  the  curtesy— because,  at 
the  instant  of  the  mother's  death,  he  was  clearly 
not  entitled,  as  having  had  no  issue  born,  but 
the  bind  descended  to  the  child  while  be  was  yet 
in  his  mother's  womb ;  and  the  estate,  being 
once  so  vested,  shall  not  afterwards  be  taken 
from  him."  (See  Commentaries,  12th  edit, 
book  ii.,  p.  137.)  By  the  law  of  Scotland  it 
seems  "that  cnriality  or  curtesy  only  takes 
place  where  the  issue  has  been  board  to  cry." 
Even  the  act  of  breathing,  the  raising  of  one 
eyelid,  and  subsequent  convulsions,  have  not 
been  held  enough.  (See  Dyer's  Reports.  vol.  L, 
25,  a.)  It  must  be  proved  that  the  child  tried. 
But  according  to  the  English  law,  "though cry- 
ing is  the  strongest  evidence  of  its  being  born 
nave,  it  is  not  the  only  evidence."  *'  Some  have 
bad  a  notion  that  it  must  be  heard  to. cry ;  but 
that  is  s  mistake  "-(see  sUacfcstoao,  opt  etjoc 
cfc.V-a  PO'°t  very  wen  shown  by  (be  case  of  Fish 
c  Palmer,  referred  to  above,  in  which,  as  "has, 
been  Mated,  the  circumstance  of  two  muscular  \ 


The  few  observations  which  I  shall 
venture  on  this  history  will  be  made 
with  deference,  because  of  their  being 
directly  opposed  to  deservedly  esteemed 
authority.  It  plainly  appears  that  the 
transfer  of  property,  despite  long  pos- 
session, was  dependent  on  the  affirmed 
occurrence  of  one  or  two  muscular  qui- 
verings. The  decision  rested,  be  it 
observed,  not  on  what  the  medical  wit- 
nesses saw  tkttnstfaet,  but  an  what  "  two 
women"  reported  that  they  beheld  very 
long  back,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
say  what  was  the  exact  appearance  of 
the  movements.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  were  voluntary,  or  in 
any  way  connected  With  Consciousness. 
They  were,  in  all -probability,  similar  to  - 
those  motions  which,  occasionally  hap- 
pen in  the  completely  dead,  speaking  of 
death  as  we  generaily  view  it.  They 
were  rather,  as  I  think,  evidences  of 
past  than  of  present  life,  looking  at  that 
complex,  perfect  life,  the  life  of  the  body 
taken  as  a  whole,  and  as  distinguished 
from  mere  lotal  vitality.  Shall  we  con- 
sider such  quiverings  as  signs  of  life, 
and  not  go  one  step  beyond,  and  con- 
sider as  manifestations  of  life  also  those 
movements  of  the  muscular  fibre  whioh 
may  be  produced  by  galvanism  long 
after  the  latest  pulsation  of  the  heart? 
Bo  long  as  there  is  the  faintest  respira- 
tory movement,  or  the  least  perceptible 
pulsation  of  an  artery ;  so  long  as  a 
beat  at  the  heart  can  be  felt,  or  the 
weakest  sound  of  it  be  detected  by  the 
stethoscope,  a  person  must  be  called 
alive,  though  just  on  the  verge  of  death  : 
but  is  he  to  be  called  living  because  a 
muscular  fibre  may  chance  to  quiver? 
Are  we  to  say  of  those  cholera  subjects 
who  manifested  euch  protracted  contrac- 
tions that  they  did  not  die  till  the  last 
was  over?  

twitches  happeningfupon  immersion  in  a  warm 
bath,  and  tin  years  previously  to  the  time  of 
trial,  and  sworn  to,  not  by  any  medical  witness, 
but  by  two  females, "  the  nurse  and  the  cook  " 
(as  one  report  declares),  were  held  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  "living,"  and  to  justify  a  decision  to 
the  plaintiff's  favour.  It  may  be  well  to  add  a 
passage  from  Blackstone  on  Tenancy  by  curtesy, 
in  order  to  save  the  curious  reader  the  trouble  of 
making  reference.  "Tenant  by  the  curtrty  of  > 
England,  is  where  a  man  marries  *  woman  seised 
of  an  estate  of  inheritance,  that  is.  of  lands  and 
tenements  in  fee-simple,  or  fee-tail  t  and  has  by 
her  issue,  born  alive,  which  was  capable  of  to* 
bsritbsg  ker  estate.  In  this  case,  basti  on  the 
death  of  his  wife,  bold  the  lands  for  Ms  lils,  as 
tenant  by  the  cartas;  of  England.  Stephen  • 
Commentaries,  VoL  i.,  second  edition,  p.  MI. 
See  also  Beck's  Medkal  Jurisprudence,  seventh 
edition,  p.U4.  1  had  not  see*  the  observations 
in  this  work,  st  the  time  of  making  the  remarks 
which  I  have  ventured. 
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To  me  the  distinction  which  Dr.  Den- 
flnan  drew  between  uterine  and  extra- 
uterine life  seems  a  good  one,  and  that 
which  should  have  guided  tbe  Court.* 
Had  the  child  performed  but  one  act  of 
inspiration  the  case  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent ;  it  would  hare  given  manifesta- 
tion of  a  vital  function,  as  we  commonly 
express  it,  and  have  made,  moreover,  a 
movement  peculiar  to  extra-uterine  lift. 
Two  twitohtngsof  the  hps,  which  might, 
perhaps,  hate  never  happened  but  for 
the  impression  of  the  heat,\  were  held 
sufficient  to  decide  the  Court   Tbe  law 
<cf  Scotland  would,  I  am  informed,  have 
•required  proof  of  crying  as  evidence  of 
respiration.   It  may  be  well  questioned 
•whether  the  question  oflife  or  death  ought 
to  turn  upon  the  existence  or  absence  of  a 
muscular  tremor.  We  must  not,  in  fair- 
ness, call  a  quivering  of  this  kind  a  sign 
of  life  sometimes,  and  then  reject  it  at 
other  times  as  an  indication  of"  living," 
when  it  may  square  with  our  theories, 
«r  suit  our  convenience  so  to  do.  What- 
ever may  be  the  view  adopted  by  the 
reader,  he  will,  I  am  sure,  feel  the 
necessity  of  considering  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  what  have  been  termed  post- 
mortem contractions  before  positively 
concluding.   He  has  not  simply  to  ask 
himself  what  is  life  in  a  scientific  and 
abstract  point  of  view,  but  to  consider 
"what  it  as  as  the  word  is  generally  em- 
ployed.! 

The  action  of  tbe  involuntary  muscles 
after  the  annihilation  of  consciousness, 
and  the  cessation  of  the  breathing,  has 
now  been  very  long  observed.  It  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  the 
action  of  tbe  heart,  or  intestines,  or 
uterus,  and  that  mere  quivering  of 
fibres,  which  in  nowise  reminds. one  of 
the  special  and  perfect  action  of  these 
different  structures. 

The  state  of  the  heart,  like  that  of 
the  voluntary  muscles,  is  modified  not 
by  death  simply,  but  by  its  kind :  abrupt 
dissolution  and  slow  decay  leave  it,  no 
doubt,  most  oppositely  irritable.§  The 
pbysiologistmuBt  be  cautious  of  applying 


•  Yet  bow  craM  the  Coort  hsre  decided  other- 
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■nd  diMiogokhed  witnesses  as  Dr.  Heighten 
•withe  tate  Dr.  Bebingtra?  S 
-Tjfcy— «  muscles  contract  on  the  direct 
ajflhatton  of  he*  to  their  three. 

t  Tbereeder  willflnd  eome  definition,  oflife  in 
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unguardedly  the  observations  made  by 
him  on  one  form  of  death  to  another 
form  of  it  which  is  completely  Hiffim^t 
It  is  to  be  reasonably  expected,  look- 
ing to  the  results  of  experiments  on 
animals,  that  the  heart  in  the  human 
subject  must  quiver,  more  or  less,  after 
some  violent  and  sudden  deaths,  when 
neither  the  touch  can  discover,  nor 
the  ear  detect,  how  attentive  soever,  the 
least  proof  of  action;  and  that  the  in- 
testines must  still  persist  in  their  ver- 
micular contractions.    Dr.  Feldmcnn 
observed  tbe  heart  of  a  decapitated  cri- 
mina ;  the  right  auricle  showed  marked 
contractions  on  the  pericardium  being 
removed.  Ves  alius,  as  every  one  known, 
is  reported  to  have  remarked  a  aunuar 
phenomenon  in  the  dead  body  of  a 
Spanish  nobleman,  and  to  have  bean, 
despite  his  rare  snd  ardent  devotion  to 
anatomy,  absurdly  and  ignominiouehr 
banished  from  a  country  which  should 
have  held  him  punctiliously  in  selectest 
honour. 

Intussusception,  of  which  there  was 
no  evidence  during  life,  has  been  again 
and  again  discovered  after  death.  Itoki- 
tansky  is  of  opinion  that  it  "  occurs 
during  the  last  moments;"  but  I  think 
it  not  unlikely  that  it  may  also  happen 
at  a  later  period  than  that  phrase  im- 
plies. It  results,  according  to  him,  from 
unequal  irritability  of  tbe  intestine— an. 
ingenious  idea !  for  it  is  easy  to  suppose 
that  one  part  of  it  maybe  laxand  passive, 
whilst  another,  direcuyabove.is  in  aetata 
of  active  contraction.  Probably  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  irritabilitv  in  different 
parts  of  theintestinal  canal*  which  wecan- 
not  suppose  to  be  without  exception  uni- 
formly irritable  throughout,  may  occa- 
sionally give  rise  to  intussusception  in 
life-time  also,  and  explain , moreover,  ear- 
tain  inequalities  or  irregularities  of  rigor 
mortis.  As  to  the  latter  point,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  moat  irritable  portions, 
being  the  latest  to  contract,  and  remain- 
ing contracted  the  longest,  may  now 
and  then  be  seen  by  the  pathologist  in 
the  form  of  those  partial  constrictions 
which  seem  more  satisfactorily  explained 
by  a  reference  to  tbe  effects  of  rigor 
mortis  than  they  can  be  otherwise.* 

•  The  reader  rn.ycorap.re  the  observation  mt 
SS^lliJ  Prod-ctiw  of  ittneraeceotioa 
with  those  which  hare  been  stated  by  Johm 
Hunter. 

BoHUnsky  wryi We  pstnrilly  sak  howfae 

-  The  erase  is  to  be  fcnnd  either 
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OCCASIONALLY  HAPPEN,  AFTER  DEATH  PROM  CHOLBBA. 


The  time  at  which  rigor  mortis  of  the 
heart  comes  and  goes  no  doubt  varies 
extremely ;  and  the  organ  is  most 
likely  to  be -found  rigid  in  those  cases  in 
which  it  approaches  tardily  and  lingers 
long.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  hare  come  and  gone  before 
the  time  of  the  examination  of  the  body. 

The  peristaltic  action  of  the  uterus 
may  very  likely  endure,  in  some  in- 
stances, after  respiration  has  ceased, 
and  so  of  itself  complete  a  delivery.*  I 
know  not  whether  any  observations 
have  been  made  on  rigor  mortis  in  rela- 
tion to  the  uterus ;  but  certainly  it  will 
not  be  proper  to  infer  that  this  organ  was 
contracted  before  death  simply  because  it 
is  beheld  contracted  after  it  This  point 
must  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  examina- 
tion of  women  who  untimelily  perish  in 
the  parturient  state. 

Interesting  as  is  the  condition  of  the 
involuntary  muscles  after  death,  and 
instructive  as  it  would  be  to  consider  it 
more  fully,  I  must  leave  the  subject 
now.   It  could  not  have  been  properly 


tien  or  moveability  of  a  piece  of  the  intestine,  on 
which  account  it  pauea  into  the  adjoining  or 
more  captcioui  tribe :  or  in  the  extreme  expan- 
sion or  relaxation  of  a  segment  of  intestine, 
which  give*  rise  to  an  inversion  of  the  adjoining 
narrower  or  more  innervated  portion. "-Rokitau- 
sky's  Pathological  Anatomy,  printed  for  the 
Sydenham  Society,  p.  M. 

Hunter  observes  i— "  Hie  manner  in  which  it 
may  take  place  is,  by  one  portion  of  a  loose  in- 
testine being  contracted,  and  the  part  imme- 
diately below  relaxed  and  dilated,  under  which 
circumstances  it  might  very  readily  happeu.  by 
the  contracted  portion  slipping  a  little  way  into 
that  which  is  dilated:  not  primary  action  in 
either  portion  of  intestine,  but  from  some  addi- 
tional weight  in  the  got  above.  How  tar  the 
peristaltic  motion,  by  pushing  the  contents  on 
to  the  contracted  parts,  may  force  them  into  the 
relaxed,  I  will  not  determine,  but  should  rather 
■appose  it  would  not."— See  Hunter's  Works, 
vol.  Ui.,  p.  887. 

Rokitansky  would  seem  to  imply,  by  the  phrase 
♦•more  innervated  portion,"  that  the  narrowing 
of  the  portions  of  gut  which  become  involved  is 
owing  to  its  being  more  contractile  than  that  part 
of  the  bowel  which  it  enters.  How  far  intussus- 
ception may  be  explained  by  the  unequal  irrita- 
bility of  different  portions  of  the  intestinal  tube 
will  be  disputed  no  doubt ;  but,  unlike  what  may 
be  said  of  some  assigned  causes,  it  seems  capa- 
ble of  explaining  the  effect  in  question.  It  may 
be  imagined  that  opium  could  not  be  given  with- 
out risk  for  intestinal  spasm  occupying  some 
fixed  and  limited  spot,  if  it  bad  the  effect  of  ex- 
dosively  paralysing  the  affected  part  without 
in  any  way  influencing  the  contractile  power 
of  that  immediately  above  it:  a  condition  would 
In  this  way  be  produced  very  favourable,  it  may 
be  presumed,  to  intussusception. 

*  I  have  lately,  in  an  experiment,  seen  the 
most  lively  action  in  the  uterus  of  an  animal 
after  it  was  removed  from  the  body.  It  is  quite 
dear  that  the  organ  can  act  independently  of  the 
spinal  cord;  but  it  Is  thrown  into  action,  as 
observations  prove,  through  the  reflex 
i  of  that  organ. 


omitted  altogether,  because  the  state  of 
the  involuntary  muscular  fibre  is  as 
much  modified  as  that  of  the  voluntary 
by  the  various  modes  of  dying.  A  very 
good  illustration  of  the  opposite  condi- 
tions of  the  muscles,  left  by  unlike  lands 
of  dissolution,  is  given  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Blane,  in  the  Croonian  Lecture  on  Mus- 
cular Motion  which  he  delivered  before 
the  Royal  Society  in  1788 :— "  It  is  a  » 
curious  and  well  ascertained  fact,  tJhat 
if  a  fish,  immediately  upon  being  taken 
out  of  the  water,  be  stunned  by  a  vio- 
lent blow  on  the  head,  or  by  having  the 
head  crushed,  the  irritability  and  sweet- 
ness of  the  muscles  will  be  preserved 
longer  than  if  it  had  been  allowed  to 
die  with  the  organs  of  sense  entire. 
This  is  so  well  known  to  fishermen,  that 
they  put  it  in  practice  in  order  to  make 
them  longer  susceptible  of  the  operation 
-called  crimping.  A  salmon  is  one  of 
the  fish  least  tenacious  of  life,  insomuch 
that  it  will  lose  all  signs  of  life  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  after  it  is  taken 
out  of  the  water  if  suffered  to  die  without 
any  further  injury ;  but  if,  immediately 
on  being  caught,  it  receives  a  violent 
blow  on  the  head,  the  muscles  will  show 
visible  irritability  for  more  than  twelve 
hours  afterwards." 

It  may  be  stated  that,  in  all  cases  of 
sudden  death,  unless  they  are  such  as 
surprise  persons  either  debilitated  by 
long  disease,  or  extremely  weak  from  some 
cause  or  other,  that  the  muscular  fibre 
is  extremely  irritable,  although  it  may 
not  manifest  irritability  without  some 
stimulant  being  applied.  Abundant 
evidence  of  this  fact  has  long  been 
given  by  physiological  experiment  The 
only  wonder  is,  that  the  spontaneous 
mobility  of  the  fibre  after  certain  cases 
of  quick  destruction  has  been  so  tardy 
in  attracting  notice. 

I  have  in  a  former  paper  alluded  to 
the  twitches  of  the  muscular  fibres  seen 
in  slaughtered  animals.  They  are  mat- 
ters of  popular,  loose  observation.  I  have 
observed  them  in  mice  which  I  have 
destroyed  by  carbonic  acid  and  haemor- 
rhage. I  have  seen  them  in  frogs  many 
times.  They  do  not  appear  to  be  any 
the  more  powerful,  judging  from  what  I 
have  observed  iu  the  latter,  from  strych- 
nine being  administered  previous  to  de- 
capitation. This  tetanus-producing  poi- 
son never,  as  it  seems,  acts  upon  the 
muscular  fibre,  unless  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  spinal  cord. 

As  the  state  of  nutrition  of  the  fibre 
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-  at  the  period  of  experiment,  and  the 
way  wherein  it  may  nave  been  circum- 
stanced as  to  reat  and  exercise,  make 
every  difference  in  regard  to  the  occur- 
rence, extent,  force,  and  duration  of 
the  quiverings  of  the  fibres,  the  latter 
may,  in  some  sense,  indicate  in  what 
condition  the  muscles  were,  in  relation 
to  those  matters,  at  the  time  of  dying. 
I  will  sketch  an  experiment,  with  the 
view  of  illustrating  the  prevention  of 
any  manifestation  of  irritability  hy  the 
impoverished  state  of  the  muscles,  I 
took  a  frog  which  seemed  extremely 
languid,  and  removed  the  head  quickly ; 

"on  stripping  off  the  akin,  no  muscular 

-quivenngs  were  seen  anywhere— no, 
not  the  faintest:  the  muscles  were  ex- 
tremely pale,  flabby,  evidently  ill-nou- 
rished, and  some  spots  were  seen  here 
and  there  upon  the  fibres,  looking  not 
unlike  dots  of  fading  purpura. 

In  observing  the  state  of  animals 
killed  by  division  of  large  blood-vessels, 
it  is  obviously  necessary  to  well  distin- 
guish between  those  immediate  convul- 
sive motions  which  depend  apparently, 
as  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  has  pointed  out, 
on  centric  irritation  of  the  spinal  cord, 
and  those  remoter  quiverings,  very 
slight  and  very  restricted  often,  which 
seem  referable  to  the  state  of  muscular 
fibre.  And  here  let  it  be  said  that  there 
cannot  by  possibility  be  a  greater  con- 
trast of  appearance  than  that  between 
those  quick  and  universal  motions 

.  which  I  nave  seen  in  animals  destroyed 
by  hemorrhage,  and  those  peculiarly 
wayward,  partial,  shifting,  often  ex- 
tremely slow  movements— -quite  alike, 
perhaps,  in  no  two  eases — that  I  have 
beheld  after  cholera  and  apoplexy.  No 
one  amid  confound  them,  unless  by 
actual  purpose:  they  are  unlike  in  form,  in 
rate — unKke,  in  short,  in  almost  every- 
thing in  period  of  occurrence  often,  being 
manifested  through  the  muscular  fibre. 

It  may,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  be  disputed  whether  motions 
of  the  limbs — such,  I  mean,  as  actmaUy 
change  their  petition — do  really  occur  in 
sequence  of  death  by  hemorrhage,  after 
those  convulsive  morions  are  fairly  over 
which  directly  follow  the  fatal  loss  ot 
blood.  II  may,  perhaps,  be  anticipated, 
supposing  keen  inquiry  be  made,  that 
distinct  morions  of  this  kind  will,  though, 
perchance  rarely,  be  discovered  in  such 
a  case;  but,  in  watching  for  such,  the 
greatest  care  must  be  taken  not  to  mis- 

.  take  any  reflet  actions  externally  ex- 
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cited  for,  and  confound  them  with 
these.  I  would  here  refer  to  some  re- 
marks of  M.  fionohat,  which  he-  makes 
in  speaking  <c£  the  immobility  of  the 
body  as  an  immediate  sign  of  death.* 

"  L'immobiht*  dn  corps,  o'est-bdire-la 
cessation,  des  mouvements  dans<  lea 
membres,  est  un  nisultat  incontestable 
de  1"  abolition  des  fonctions  du  systems 
cerebrospinal.  Toutefois ce  phenomena 
ne  saurait  etre  oonridere  comme  un  in- 
dice  certain  de  la  mort  de  lliomme, 
poisque  dans  un  assez  grand  nombre  ds 
maladies  nerreuaes,  lepilepste  en 
particulier,  il  pout  y  avoir  un  instant 
cessation  des  mouvements  nmscul  aires, 
qui  reparaissent  lorn  du  retour  a  la 
saute.  De  plus,  si  les  muscles  sont 
immobile*  dans  leur  totalite,  dans  letrr 
ensemble,  de  maniers  a  empeoher  tout 
mouvement  des  membres,  lours  fibres  se 
contraotont  encore  partieUement  pin- 
sieurs  heures  apres  la  mort,  surtout 
dans  lea  ess  de  mort  violento.  Cost  os 
que  Nysten  a  patfaitemect  bien  etabli 
par  de  nombreneea  observations  fsites 
ohez  les  supplicies.  On  pourra  tes 
verifier  en  assistant  an  travail  des  bo» 
chars,  qui,  dans  lours  abattoirs,  sont 
tout  surpris  de  voir  les  fibres  muscu- 
laires  se  contractor  enoore  chez  un 
bornf  entierement  depece,  coupe  on. 
deux,  et  monti,  oomme  ils  diseoC 
environ  pros  d'uae  heure  apres  la  mort 
Oes  contractions,  qui  seraient  incapablea 
dimprimer  aucun  mouvement  aux 
membres,  out  oependant  lieu  dans  les 
muscles  de  la  vie  de  relation,  o'est-ardira 
dans  les  muscles  volontaires,  et  sont 
utiles  a  indiquer,  lorsqu'on  parle  da 
l'immobilite  du  corps  apres  la  eon  nation 
de  la  vie." 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  observations 
of  Nysten  on  the  greet  irritability 
which  bo  long  remains  to  the  muscular 
fibres  after  death,  and  the  abiding  and 
pertinacious  quiverings  in  slaughtered 
animals,  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
applied  to  pathology  Looking  to  the 
principle  on  which  they  may  de- 
pend, it  would  be  most  likely  erroneous 
to  separate  the  slight  quiverings  which 
merely  oscillate  on  the  surface  of  the 
muscles,  without  stirring  the  tombs, 
from  those  strong  and  striking  contrac- 
tion* of  them  by  which  the  legs  and 


•  See  Tnrftf  tea  Signet  de  la  Mort,  p.  1*4. 
It  ii  quite  plain,  that  then  may  badeath  wit  boat 
immobility,  and  immobility  without  death,  aa 
cholera  and  syncope,  to  go  no  farther,  prove  ao- 
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saxne  axe  again  and  agate  variously 
mo  red  in  diisweatdkeetaous,  and,  aeetf- 
awrfy,  in  a  manner  wMch/ resembles, 
«l  flrsf  ss>ftty  that  of  fee  movements 
which  spring'  irom  volition.  One-law, 
it  u  probable,  include*  '  the  two  classes 
■of  instances  t  and- we  may  welt  behave 
—for  there  is  much-  evidence-  towards 
this  oonoioaion—thatin  t&ma  of  sudden 
and  speedy  dissakrtidn,  subcutaneous 
nuiscular '  a  ui v Brings < are  infloitaly  m«e 
common  tMni'WigabeMllfi  aupposed, 
though,  from-  cbeir  -jfeeUeoaae,  or  4he 
thick  covering  of  mtegument  whioh  in- 
vests them,  they  areJkiyitabls.  We  do 
net'see-  the  museadar  taitehiugs-of  de- 
stroyed animals  *efcmi  w»  strip  their 
shins  from«ff  (Mem;  and  fc:is  plate 
enough  oeeasieewury,  that  -wheh'wede 
seetthem,  that  we  should  have  nbehance 
of  dhwerntnaj  shem<>usdesi  waflratlaad 
the  museies  bare. •«  Lately*  in  watching 
the  twitching  of 1  the  muscles itf  an  . am- 
putated leg,  I  failednto-idateet'  any  save 
in  those  fibres  swbtth  nam  smibsed: 
these  were  mosthVeryv  wvr+  renewed  at 
sntenvadat  juaft  *as  the  sfondeoih  cob- 
firaorions  of  ohdlew^-andiwerevsadUy 
.excited  -  by  pricking*  or  percttsqtonyjust 
as  these- may  esbaetimes-be.-  pi*  may, 
.indeed,  be  contended  that' the  exposure 
So  the- air  exitrtafttaesS'O/irtsttngs;  and 
-that  there  is  no  proof  whatever  'of .  their 
existence  pr^tO'them-beingi'laMiopen 
4oi»;  influence  ?  bet  lit  must  be  remem- 
heaed' that  'twitches"  have  -been  seen 
after  mortal i  aspbybas  i  (in 'which,  be  it 
■obbsrved,-  there-  must  have' been  feat  of 
coxygen  in  aetinri-  -upon  the  fibre -then 
■there-  generally  M)  without  the  skin 
-being  inhered  witfi,  and  the  raoet  dis- 
tinct contractioas  have,  as  baa  been 
amply/  shown,'  lepeatetfty  elected  un- 
co vesed  xauaelaa.  More,  too,  is  often 
needed  to  produce  motion  than  expo- 
ante' to  (be  aiv,  'even  where  the  muscles 
are' very  irritable;  lb*  frequently  all  the 
exposed  fibres  do  not  con  tract  :'■  oneor  two 
muscles  only  rtiay.be  affected,'  and  very 
restricted  pojtionsof these  even.  Why  are 
these  quiverings  bo metitaes so  limited,  so 
partial?  Are- the parcioularftbree which 
are  active  more  irritable  than  the  rest, 
or  are  they  influenced  by  some  stimulus 
confined  to  them  alone?  In  speaking 
thus  of  the  asserted  inflnuecO'  of  the 
ftHV-t-  am-  ^ery  far-frem  saying  that  it 
has  no  power  of  any  kind  toieenssor  to 
maintain  contractions.  I1  Would  only 
go  the  length  of  asserting  thai  it  does 
not  seem  at  all  necessary  to  bring,  about 


the  activity  of  the  fibre  in  all  eases, 
though  in  some-  it  may  'rouse  the  still 
muscle,  and  make-  the  ■  active  keep  dis- 
quiet longer  then  i  it  <  would  'otherwise 
'have  done. 

:  Although  wenosnnosi  an  considering 
the' whole  subject,  draw  an  impassable 
'line  between  the-  slight  quiverings  and 
the  reiriarkable  -motions,  it  still  remains 
difficult  to*  explain  the  reason  of  the 
extreme 1  degree  I  of  contraction  which 
prevails  in-  some  eases.  Soma  aid,  as 
lias-  already  -been'  rousted,  is  undoubt- 
edly afforded  'by  making  proper  allow- 
ance fori  the  >  various' states  o£  the  mus- 
eular  fibre,  i  as- to- it*  amount  of  irrita- 
bilrty  atthe  thua:<rf-deatht,' 
■  Those  state*;' i  however,  will  not  ao- 
count  for'  everything.  '  Ihe  question  has 
been  <  asked.-vto  previous  observations, 
whether  the  mosotda*  fibree,or  terminal 
motor  nerves 'supplying:  them,:  may  not 
for  some  time  i  after  death  be  still  irri- 
tated, in  cases  :of  cholera,-  by  the  poison 
of  that  dleeaee,  or -the  changes  of  blood 
it?  causes,  whutsverit  er.  they  may  be? 
It' seem  a  the  mpm  eeaaocaMaJto-  ask  it, 
looking  to  what  has  been  remarked  in 
some  poisoned  animals.  Yet  ore  must 
-be  careful  attributing  any  peculiar 
power  to  the  Supposed  poison  of  malig- 
nant oboleYSj'aeefafr' that  leanarkabm 
motions  have-  ahld  tbuowad  yeHoic  fever, 
and  keeping'*  in  mrad  the  state:  of  the 
ttuselee  in  thro*Se>  of  opoptary  whioh  i 
have  described.  -This  case  is,  indeed, 
of  .  especial  •  in terest,  when  we  tome  to 
argue  on  law  morbid  stimuli .  •  which, 
after  the  cessation  of  respiration  and 
circulation,  may  he  still  suppdsed  to 
influence  the  exef tabic  fibre.  ■  < 

As  to  the  alight  undulatory.  motion's 
whioh  play  about  the  muscles  of  animals 
just  killed  by  loss  of  blood,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  these  cannot  possiMy  be  im- 
puted to  any  morbid  material  Does 
the  sudden  withdntml  of  the  impression 
of  the  circulation  on  the  muscular 
fibres,  or  their  minute  motor  nerves, 
ever  lead  to  quiverings,  just  as  the 
sudden  loss  of -blood  circulating  through 
the  spinel  marrow  'has  been  held  to 
:  cause  general  eonvuhnon  ? 

In  our  ebnskleration  of  the  property 
of  muscular  irritability,  we  must  never 
forget  how  variously  it  may  be  excited, 
and  how  inexpressibly  difficult  it  really 
is,  not  so  much  to  affirm  what  its  ex- 
citants are,  aa  to  assign  to  them  their 
due  and  relative  power.  Its  manifesta- 
tions after  death,  as  during  life,  may 
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.depend  clearly  on  different  censes :  now 
powerful  though  i unseen  stimuli  may 
oocasien  them,  though  ihe  meaBare  of 
lirritabilky  .he  not  extreme ;  now  alight 
stimuli  may  provoke  them,  because  of 
its  amount  being  excessive;  and  again 
they  may  exist  in  unusual  force,  •  bath 
on  account  of  she  power  of  the  eiciung 
<eause  and  the  rarely  reoponswe  condi- 
tion of  the  fibre  whereupon  it  has  to 
.play.  And  though  I  incline  to  the 
belief  that  the  striking  contractions 
which  now  and  than  happen  after  fatal 
-cholera  do  really  no  more  depend  upon 
any  excitement  of  the  spinal  marrow, 
oentrio  or  eccentric,  than  do  the  quiver- 
ings of  an  amputated  limb— -which  of 
course  cannot  be,  by  any  one,  re- 
ferred to  it — I  con msb  it  far  from 
.certain  that  m»Tamentsrafter  death  in 
the  human  subject  are  never  referable 
to  impressions  made,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, on  the  spinal  cord. 

It  would  save  a  vast  deal  of  trouble, 
and  appear,  at  first  sight,  very  consis- 
tent, to  affirm  at  once  and  broadly  some 
simple  general  principle,  styling  it  a 
law,  and  then  support  it  'by  very  un- 
ceremoniously twisting  some  facts,  and 
■alone  resting  on  those  phenomena,  with 
-a  cautious  partiality,  which  point  in 
unison  towards  a  particular  direction ; 
.hut  this  mode  of  prooeeding  is  not 
oven  to  be  thought  of,  and  the  inquirer 
must  rather  confess  hia  difficulties,  and 
wait  patiently  far  further  evidence,  ere 
he  decide  on  the  power  and  relative 
power  of  supposed  morbid  excitants  of 
the  muscular  fibre  after  extinguished 
life.  Meanwhile,  however,  let  him  try 
to  explain  as  much  as  he  is  able ;  more 
facte  will  be  found  in  time ;  and  what 
■re  now  unoertam  glimmerings  may  in 
the  end  expand,  and  brighten  into  a 
full,  dear  light 

The  main  circumstance  in  relation  to 
these  postmortem  movements  is,  so  fin- 
es we  can  see  at  present,  undoubtedly 
ihe  suddenness  or  rapidity  of  death :  yet, 
no  sooner  do  we  try  to  account  far  their 
•oourrence  (I  speak  now  of  aetrnal  move- 
ment* of  the  limbs),  by  quick  dis- 
solution, than  we  are  met  at  once 
by  she  observation,  that  as  yet  they 
have  been  seen  only  after  a  fern  in- 
Jtanees  of  swift  loss  of  life.  This  is 
certainly  true  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider how  very  seldom,  except,  indeed, 
in  cases  of  cholera,  they  have  been  ob- 
served. As  yet,  so  fax  as  I  know,  they 
have  been  noted  in  one  case  of  apoplexy 


ealy,  although  this  is  a  disease  in  wtnsh 
one-  might  think  they  would  have  bean 
more  commonly  <  beheld.  At  present 
there  is  a  dearth  of  instances.* 

The  subject  is  rendered  much  easier 
by  viewing  the  slight  -quiverings,  and 
the  changes  of  position,  merely  as  phe- 
nomena winch  differ  in  degree :  still 
.that  difference  of  degree  is  so  extreme*? 
marked,  that  it  is  not  a  tittle  difficult  to 
dear  up,  even -on  making  all  those 
allowances  for  variations  in  the  con- 
dition of  toe  muscles  which  may  be 
presumed  to  exist  at  the  last  moment. 
It  is  one  tbing~*tat  the  remark  be  re- 
peated— to  say  that  a  muscle  is  so  irri- 
table that  the  least  stimulant  will  act, 
and  another  to  state  clearly  the  cause  of 
its  action.  Yet  it  is  certainly  -a  great 
step  to  see  plainly  some  conditions  which 
favour,  and  some  circumstances  which 
preclude,  any  visible  manifestations  of 
post-mortem  irritability;  and  no  little 
thing  to  be  able  to  disabuse  our  minds 
effectually  of  the  notion  that  such  as 
the  mere  remarkable  are  peculiar  to 
cholera.  It  Maybe  that  they  have  been 
so  much  more  frequently  observed  is 
this  disease  from  the  sad  circumstance 
of  its  ruthless  mortality,  which,  unhap- 
pily, affords  us  such  a  multitude  of  op- 
portunities of  examining  bodies  robbed, 
speedily  of  hm. 

It  may  be  -said,  that  if  muscular  tre- 
mors are  not  seen  after  death  in  oases 
of  chronic  maladies,  wherein  the  vitality 
of  all  the  tissues  is  impaired  exceedingly 
before  dissolution,  that  they  are  at  times 
beheld  very  frequent  and  palpable  on 
the  verge  of  its  event,  as — to  take  a 
good  and  familiar  illustration— in  typhue 
fever.  True :  but  in  typhus  fever,  and 
some  other  cases  wherein  such  tremors 
occur,  I  apprehend  that  their  presence 
may  be  eatisfedtorily  accounted  for  by 


*  I  and  the  following  Jssssjw,  by  Dr.  Harnett, 
in  the  substance  of  the  Official  Medical  Reports 
on  ChOera  at  It  prevailed  among  the  Poor  at 
Dantntak  between  the  end  of  May  and  the  ant 
part  of  September,  1SS1 .  Alluding  to  the  "  mor- 
bid effects;"  he  says:— "The  next  is  the  Inva- 
riable contraction  of  the  Madder;  and  another, 
which,  sMsessjh  not  apparently  constant  after 
death  from  this  disease,  fs  seldom  or  never  to  be 
met  with  after  death  from  others— namely,  slight 
spasmodic  con  tactions  or  movements,  if  they 
may  be  so  called,  m  the  muscular  fibres  here  and 
there  in  the  body,  and  more  especially  in  the 
face  and  extremities ,  not  only  immediately,  bat 
some  time  after  dissolution."  From  the  ose 
here  made  of  the  word  itigkt,  and  the  expression, 
"if  theymay  be  so  called?'  applied  to  movement*, 
H  won W  appear  that  Dr.  Harnett  did  mot  observe 
the  most  remarkable  kind  of  contractions  which 
are  known  to  happen.  (See  the  above  substance 
of  Reports,  p.  nh       □    i  z  ! 
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supposing  the  muscles  to  be  agitated  by 
mental  influences  on  the  one  hand, 
whilst  imperfectly  controlled  by  volition 
en  the  other.* 

The  quivering  of  the  fibres  of  an  am- 
putated limb  is  as  good  an  instance  as 
can  well  be  given  of  the  action  of  mus- 
cles independently  of  any  influence  of 
the  nervous  centres ;  for  it  takes  place 
under  circumstances  of  separation  from 
them.  It  may  be  regarded  as  an  ele- 
mentary fact  ever  to  be  borne  in  mind 
in  the  consideration  of  certain  obscure 
eases  of  muscular  contraction  which  we 
are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  explain.  There 
are  instances  occurring  in-  which  no 
one,  let  his  acumen  and  bis  knowledge 
of  nervous  and  muscular  phenomena 
be  what  they  may,  who  omild  say  for 
certain  of  some  forms  of  spasmodic 
action,  whether  they  be  centric,  eccen- 
tric, or  referable  to  some  irritation  of 
the  muscle  itself. 

There  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  as  much 
difficulty  in  accounting  satisfactorily  for 
the  state  of  the  muselee  in  oholera  dar- 
ing life-time,  as  in  exphurang  conclu- 
sively the  various  phenomena' presented 
by  them  after  death. 

1.  Are  the  cramps  produced  reflexly 
by  irritation  of  the- mucous  membrane 
of' the  intestine? 

2.  Or  are  they  occasioned,  oentricaUy, 
by  tiie  blood  circulating  through  the 
spinal  cord? 

8.  Or  are  they  brought  about  by 
changes  of  the  blood-current  in  the 
muscles  themselves,  aflecting their  fibres 
or  motor  nerves  ? 

These  are  questions1  which,  in  ray 
humble  opinion,  are  mr  more  easily 
asked  than  answered.  They  may  be  as 
yet  pronoun oed  open  questions. 

I  much  hesitate  to  subscribe-  to  the 
view  which  has  been  entertained  of  their 
being  reflex,  because  of  some* points 
attaching  to  their  form  and  course,  and 
because,  also,  of  the  remarkable  rarity 
of  general  convulsion  in  that  stage  of 
cholera  wherein  they  exclusively  occur. \ 

On  the  same  grounds,  too,  I  think  it 
■wery  doubtful  whether  they  be  of  centric 
origin.    It  is,  however,  known  well 


*  See  an  Ewy  by  tile  writer  on  Some  of  the 
Relations  of  Volition  to  the  Phpaolosr  tad  P«- 
thology  ofUw  Spinal  Cord,  MsoicAk  Qaxkttb, 

tUmBMraamM  esald  l»  eueartr 
called  »«mtfl  e— whatadp-tas  esfctejeeted.  «* 

the  diMue.    Once  in  the  md  *  - — ^ 

,Im>  patient  w*a  had 
•  -dtoatntrmfttof  ' 


enough  that  irritation  of  the  cord  will 
produce  cramps ;  and  the  way  in  which 
they  not  unfrequently  forerun,  and, 
viewed  properly,  fore  tali  incipient  dis- 
eases of  the  spinal  marrow,  is  an  into* 
resting  illustration  of  the  fact  If  the 
altered  circulation  of  the  cord  itself  daft 
really  provoke  them,  is  it  not  inexpli- 
cable why  the  glottis  should  not  bar 
sometimes  efteaadv  and  the  patron*  eitisav 
perish  from,  or  be  imminently  endha* 
gored  by,  passed  asphyxia? 

The  third  question  cannot,  viewed 
efoeery,  be  replied  to  with  a  ready  and 
unconditional  affirm  stive,  though  £ 
think  there  are  facta  which  make  it  very 
probable  that  the  seizures  of  the  musole 
in  cholera  depend  upon  either  direct 
irritation  of  its  fibres  or  the  terminal 
motor  nerves  snppiying  them.* 

One  sees  a  particular  muscle-  in  rigid 
and  long  maintained  action,  when — not 
seldom — scarcely  any  other  is  affected; 
at  the  time.   If  this  oontractms  befroaa 
centric  irritation  of  the  cord,  it  must 
ieusly  be  applied  most  partially. 
When  altered,  states  of  the  Wood  pre- 
duee  spasmsv  they  generally  produce* 
snob  as  are  general,— such;  in  brief,  aa 
the  poison  of  scarlatina,  or  of  meat 
ales,  or  variola,  brings  severally  about. 
No  doubt  centric  irritation  will  occa- 
sionally give  rise  to  most  limited  move- 
ments; but  when  it.  does  so,  it  is  by 
influencing  a  particular  snot  originating) 
fibres  which  are  distributed  to  Cher 
muscles,  or  muscle,  or  even  portion  ofi 
musole,  which  any  be  affected.  Re- 
flected irritation  may  be  hetd  more  rea- 
sonably to  explain  these  cramp ;  bat 
this  mostly  displays  itself  in  a  different 
form  to  that  which  marks  tie  cramps  oil 
cholera,  and  is  so  prone  to  produce* 
general  ooavnlsionv  that  one,  as  I  have* 
said  above,  can  scarcely  wonder  that  Hr 
does  not  do  so  in  oholera  at  times,  if 
really  it  be  the  cause  of  the  muscular 
disturbances.    But  why,  as  the  blood, . 
poisoned  throughout,  pervades  txii  the 
moscular  fibres  of  the  body,  are  not  thai 
cramps  uwiverml  t  Because,  it  may  be,, 
those  fibres  are  variously  irritable.  Gal- 
vanism will  net  affect,  in  some  cases,  aUr 
the  muscles  eftbe  body  equally.  Cramp 
baa  an  extraordinary  partiality  for  the/ 
muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg.  Certainly 
there  are  none,  as  a  general  rule,  more 
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often  used,  more  fully  nourished,  than 
these  are ;  and  there  are  none  which 
may  be  supposed  in  a -condition,  there- 
fore, to  respond  more  livelily  to  any 
morbid  impression. 

Why,  aqajn,  if  the  muscles  be  so 
influenced  by  the  blood  as  to  contract, 
and  even  become  pertinaciously  rigid, 
is  the  heart ,  the  principal  and  most  irri- 
table of  all,  exempted  from  a  seizure 
which  would  soon  destroy?  It  is  in 
rain  for  me  to  essay  an  altogether  con- 
clusive answer  to  this  hard  inquiry ;  but 
let  it  be  here  well  remembered  that  a 
stimulus — galvanism  to  wit—which  may 
most  powerfully  affect  the  voluntary 
muscles  will  vary  interiorly  influence 
the  involuntary.* 

We  have  been  hitherto  far  from  fully 
appreciating,  and  still  farther  from  fully 
applying,  the  facts  which  we  know  re- 
lative to  the  excitement  of  muscular 
action  in  demonstrable  independency  of 
the  nervous  centres :  I  say  not  of  the 
terminal  motor  nerves. 

The  effect  of  altered  states  of  the  blood 
in  producing  general  convulsion  is  clear 
enough,  though  by  no  means  at  present 
adequately  investigated;  but  far  less 
explored  has  been  its  influence  in  the 
production  of  cramps  and  certain  par- 
tial spasmodic  maladies.  "  A  fit  of  the 
gout,  says  Heberden,  "has  been  judged 
to  suspend  the  power  of  cramps ;  but  I 
Am  much  more  strongly  convinced  that 
the  gout  is  apt  to  breed  and  foster 
them."t 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circum- 
stances in  the  history  of  cholera  is  the 
different  degrees  of  cramp.  Some,  dur- 
ing last  years  epidemic,  fell  unresist- 
ingly, ana  experienced  hardly  a  pang : 
they  died  as  people  overwhelmed  by 
violent,  irrecoverable  shock.  Others 
were  racked  most  piteously:  no  trait 
was  wanting  to  make  more  perfect  their 
finished  picture  of  severest  agony.  The 
muscles,  defying  all  rule  completely, 
were  gathered  here  and  there  into  hard, 
Conspicuous  knots ;  the  limbs  were 
strangely  distorted,  and  effectually  fixed; 
the  features,  just,  perhaps,  as  the  will 
would  have  directed,  or  emotion  influ- 
enced them,  were  locked  rudely  in  ter 
rible  grimace;  and  the  enfeebled  irrita- 


*  See  Commentaries,  fourth  edition,  p.  548. 

*  L'irritabiUte'  eat  la  mtme  partout;  eUe  ne 
varie  qu'en  intensity  dana  lea  duKrena  lunacies, 
maia  elle  n'oMit  paa  rax  meaaea  ttimmku  dana 
tone  lea  maaclea.r'-See  (Eavret  de  Legalloia, 
tome  i.  p.  322. 


bility  of  the  seats  of  .spasm  gave  the 
only  respite.. 

The  whole  state  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem also  varied  greatly.  Let  us  for  a 
moment  bring  to  memory  the  condition 
of  the  brain.  Some  lay  in  a  silent  pros- 
tration, which  might,  perchance,  be  mis- 
taken for  coma  at  first  sight, — lay,  not 
moving  a  muscle,  save  when  some  pain 
distressed,  some  want  was  urgent.  Their 
case,  not  without  parallel,  was  com- 

5 arable  to  that  which  we  see  almost 
aily  in  fatal  burns,  wherein  the  mind 
and  body  seem  prostrated  together  and 
alike.*  But  in  other  instances  there 
was,  on  the  contrary,  an  extreme  rest- 
lessness, which  gave  way  to  nothing, 
save  one — mortal  anodyne, — a  fruitless, 
unrestrainable  exertion  to  be  remarked 
often  in  the  sinking  state,  and  making 
it  the  fleeter.  I  was  much  struck  during 
the  past  epidemic  by  many  instances  in 
point;  amongst  others,  by  that  of  a 
young  Irishwoman,  who,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and,  to  all  appearance,  most 
desirous  of  living,  rapidly  perished. 
Hers  was  one  of  the  too  numerous  cases 
which  reminded  us,  "  remedia  tardiora 
quara  mala,  et  ut  corpora  lente  auges- 
cunt  cito  extinguuntar."}  Her  lively 
temperament,  contrasting  with  the  pal- 
pable, fatal  collapse,  was  manifested 
from  time  to  time  by  a  singular  and 
marked  vivacity  of  manner,  by  "  an  in- 
quietude and  restlessness  which  aggra- 
vated the  ineffable  prostration  of  her 
strength."!  It  was,  indeed,  impossible 
to  help  closely  contemplating  the  men- 
tal condition  of  some  patients, .  with 
their  circulation  so  shocked;  their  re- 
spiration so  imperfect;  their  blood  so 
damaged  1  Wonderful  to  see  the  signal 
difference  between  the  mind  and  body ! 
Wonderful  to  see  thought,  will,  emotion, 
thus  active,  thus  enduring !  Could  we 
imagine  some  livid  corpse  to  speak, 
move,  "  glare  with  unspeculative  eye," 
we  should  hardly  picture  a  more  marvel- 
lous spectacle  than  the  mind  unsubdued 
by  the  destroying  pestilence, — when  the 
keen  anatomy  of  the  features  dismally 
shrunken  as  by  long  disease ;  the  body 
shrivelled,  livid,  earthy  cold;  the  hoarse, 
almost  inaudible  voice,  now  whispering 
of  the  quenchless  thirst,  now  of  the  tor- 
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turing  cramp;  the  sighing,  irregular, 
long-pauainff  Dreathing,  ever  threatening 
to  fail;  the  languid  heart;  the  pulseless 
wrist;  and  all  the  symptoms  or  the  dis- 
ease combined  to  prognosticate  swift 
dissolution. 

Let  me  now  for  the  present  conclude 
these  observations,  which  have  reached 
already  to  an  unexpected  length.  What- 
ever errors  of  reasoning  may  be  found 
in  the  few  comments  I  have  ventured, 
will,  Ihope,  in  consideration  of  the  mani- 
fest difficulties  of  the  subject,  be  viewed 
indulgently.  Every  phenomenon  which 
manifests  or  illustrates  that  force  where- 
by the  muscles  immediately  contract  is 
of  considerable  interest:  and  the  (so- 
called)  spontaneous  manifestation  of 
it  after  death  is  of  unusual  attraction, 
owing  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  occurs.  Unexpected  by  the  gene- 
rality of  observers,  it  is  apt  to  take  them 
at  a  disadvantage,  and,  perchance,  to 
hurry  some  of  them  into  erroneous  in- 
ferences. 

But  the  whole  subject  of  that  power 
whereby  the  muscles  act  directly,  de- 
serves, though  it  may  obtain  not,  the 
most  general  study.  No  wonder  that  it 
so  occupied  the  severe  attention  of  the 
great  intellect  of  Haller!  Imagine  the 
innumerous  fibres,  voluntary  and  in- 
voluntary, which,  through  changes  so 
infinite,  and  a  .time  so  protracted,  it 
never  refuses  to  supply  with  energy ! 
Imagine  the  sources  of  its  renewal,  the 
modes  of  its  disturbance,  the  causes  of 
its  exhaustion,  and  all  the  purposes 
whereunto  it  is  devoted  and  adapted — 
some  vital,  others  essential  to  life's 
noblest  ends!  Mark  it  exemplified  in 
the  contractions  of  the  heart,  the  ex- 
pression of  the  features,  the  working  of 
the  hand ;  now  note  it  in  the  tardiest 
thingthatcrawls;  nowin  tbeswiftest  that 
flies  through  viewless  air !  Think  only 
of  the  manifold  uses  to  which  it  is  con- 
verted throughout  the  life  of  animals  in 
its  every  form!  Can  we  ever  behold 
with  incurious  eye  any  demonstration 
of  this  pervading,  indispensable  force, 
wherever  or  whenever  we  may  perceive 
it?  Shall  we  not  rather  diligently  con- 
template it  under  every  circumstance, 
and  try  to  class  truly  the  minutest 
movement  which  it  possibly  can  cause, 
no  matter  how  unmeaning  it  may  seem 
at  first  sight,  with  those  of  its  own  kind  ? 

Westminster  Hospital,  Oct.  9, 1850. 
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Pa»t  XV. 

Detection  of  ether  in  the  expired  air  after 
inhalation— Detection  of  alcohol  in  the 
expired  air  after  it  had  been  taken 
into  the  stomach— The  effects  of 
chloroform  and  ether  prolonged  by- 
causing  the  exhaled  vapour  to  be  re- 
inspired. 

Is  my  last  communication  it  was  shown 
that  the  vapour  of  chloroform  can  be 
detected  by  chemical  tests,  as  it  exhales 
from  the  blood  in  the  expired  air.  The 
strong  odour  of  ether,  which  continues 
to  be  perceived  for  hours  in  the  breath 
of  persons  who  have  inhaled  it,  is  a 
pretty  good  indication  that  this  medicine 
is  exhaled  from  the  blood  in  a  similar 
manner.  I  thought  it  desirable,  how- 
ever, to  have  a  more  material  proof  of 
the  fact,  than  that  afforded  by  the  odour> 
and  therefore  contrived  and  performed 
the  following  experiments: — 

Exp.  58. — As  a  preliminary  measure 
I  passed  the  expired  air  for  twenty 
minutes  through  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
inspiring  by  the  nostrils,  and  expiring 
by  the  mouth,  through  a  spiral  tube 
immersed  in  cold  water ;  a  continuation 
of  this  tube  afterwards  dipping  into  half 
an  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid  contained  in 
a  bottle.  The  acid  was  afterwards  boiled- 
in  a  small  retort,  the  beak  of  which 
communicated  with  a  gas  receiver  under 
water.  No  gas  was  obtained  beyond- 
the  air  expelled  from  the  retort  by  the 
heat,  and  the  acid  was  not  changed  in- 
colour. 

Exp.  59.— On  the  following  day- 
August  1st,  I  inhaled  three  fluid  drachms  - 
of  ether  gradually,  in  the  course  of  four 
minutes,  and  was  rendered  almost  un- 
conscious. After  waiting  for  a  minute,  in 
order  that  the  lungs  might  be  entirely 
emptied  of  the  vapour  remaining  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  inhalation,  I  com- 
menced to  pass  the  expired  air  through 
sulphuric  acid,  the  air  first  passing 
through  a  spiral  tube  immersed  in  iced 
water,  to  condense  the  watery  vapour, 
as  in  the  last  experiment  This  process 
was  continued  for  twenty  minutes.  A 
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few  hours  afterwards  the  sulphuric  acid 
was  placed  in  a  small  retort,  the  beak 
of  which  communicated  with  a  receiver 
'underwater,  and  was  heated  wish  the 
flame  of  a  spirit  lamp-  It  was  gradually  > 
rendered  quite  black  by  the  heat,  and 
11*3  cubic  inches  of  gas  were  obtained ' 
in  the  jar.  The  jar  being  transferred  to 
the  mercurial  bough,  and  solution  of 
caustio  potash  being  introduced,  the 
contents,  after  standing  for  an  hour  or 
two,  and  being  agitated  occasionally, 
till  no  further  reduction  of  bulk  would 
take  place,  were  diminished  to  8-9  cubic 
inches,  showing  an  absorption  of  7*4 
subic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  The 
jar  being  reversed,  and  a  lighted  taper 
being  applied  to  its-mouth,  its  remaining 
contents  took  fire,  and  burnt  with  a 
bluish  flame.  As  2*6  cubic  inoh.es  of 
air  were  contained  in  the  retort  at  the 
commencement  of  the  process,  the 

2 nan  tity  of  inflammable  gas  was  proba- 
ly  1*3  cubic  inch. 

Exp.  60.— On  August  2nd,  I  again 
inhaled  three  fluid  drachma  of  ether, 
and  proceeded  exactly  as  in  the  last 
experiment  The  sulphuric  acid  was 
sendered  black  as  before,  and  7*6  cubic 
inches  of  gas  were  collected  in  the 
receiver.  Potash  absorbed  8*2  cubic 
inches  of  this,  and  the  jar  being  reversed, 
and  a  lighted  taper  applied  to  its  mouth, 
the  remaining  contents  burnt  with  a 
flame  which  gradually  descended  in  the 
jar  to  the  surface  of  the  mercury. 
Allowing  for  the  air  expelled  from  the 
retort,  the  quantity  of  combustible  gas 
was  1*6  cubic  inch. 

Exp.  61. — In  order  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  inflammable  gas  produced, 
another  experiment  was  performed,  on 
a  subsequent  day.  The  same  quantity 
of  ether  was  inhaled,  and  the  expired 
air  was  passed  through  sulphuric  acid 
in  the  same  manner.  The  acid  was 
boiled  in  the  retort,  until  71  cubie 
inches  of  gas  were  obtained  in  the 
receiver,  when  the  process  was  stopped. 
Solution  of  potassa  being  agitated  in 
the  gas  absorbed  3  5  cubic  inches.  Two 
cubic  inches  of  oxygen  gas  were  added 
to  the  remaining  8*6  cubic  inches,  and 
a  portion  of  the  mixed  gases  was  trans- 
ferred to  Dr.  lire's  eudiometer.  As  it 
did  not  explode  with  the  spark  from  a 
small  electric  machine,  a  small  quantity 
of  pure  hydrogen  gas  was  added,  when 
explosion  took  place  with  the  following 
result.  The  quantities  are  in  hundredths 
of  a  cubic  inch : — 


Hydrogen  ....  8*0 
Oxygen,  Ac.     .   .   .  810 

Total  ......  24-0 

After  explosion   ..  .  16*5 

Loss  of  volume    .  .  7*6 

being  a  diminution  of  three  parts  more 
than  the  hydrogen  would  occasion.  The 
remaining  16  5  parts  were  agitated  with 
a  little  solution  of  potassa,  when  a 
further  diminution  of  about  six  parts 
took  place ;  a  little  more  than  ten  parts 
being  left  This  result  shows  that  the 
inflammable  gas  under  examination  was 
carbonic  oxide,  which,  in  becoming  con- 
verted into  an  equal  volume  of  carbonio 
acid,  consumes  half  its  own  volume  of 
oxygen.  The  beak  and  upper  part  of 
the  small  retort  contained  19  cubic 
inch  of  air,*wbich  would  be  necessarfly 
expelled  into  the  gas  receiver,  and  when 
this  and  the  oxygen  afterwards  added 
are  subtracted,  the  remainder  is  in  the 
same  proportion,  very  nearly,  as  the 
carbonic  acid  produced  by  the  explosion; 
consequently  the  gases  obtained  by 
heating  the  sulphuric  acid  were  carbomo 
acid  gas,  and  carbonio  oxide. 

In  these  experiments,  the  ether  pass- 
ing off  in  the  expired  air  is  in  part 
absorbed  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  ana  on 
the  application  of  neat  is  decomposed 
into  various  products ;  the  above  gases 
being  given  off,  and  free  carbon  remain- 
in  the  acid,  and  rendering  it  black, 
phurous  acid  gas  is  evolved,  but  is 
absorbed  by  the  water.  On  adding  a 
few  minims  of  ether  to  half  an  ounce 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  operating  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  above  experiments, 
the  same  products  were  obtained.  Alco- 
hol, when  heated  with  a  large  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid,  yields  the  same  products 
as  ether ;  but  as  I  had  taken  no  kind  of 
fermented  liquor  before  inhaling  the 
ether  in  the  above  experiments,  these 
products  must  have  resulted  from  the 
sulphuric  ether. 

From  the  general  resemblance  between 
the  action  of  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloro- 
form, and  from  these  substances  being 
governed  in  their  action  by  some  of  the 
same  general  laws,  as  previously  shown 
in  the  experiments  on  frogs  ana  fishes,* 
it  might  be  expected  that  since  chloro- 
form and  ether  can  be  shown  to  pass 
off  in  the  expired  air,  alcohol  would  also 
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"be  exhaled  in  {he  same  manner.  Com- 
mon experience,  so  far  as  the  sense  of 
-smell  Is  concerned,  is  in  accordance  with 
this  view.  Leibig,  however,  says,*  "  ac- 
cording to  all  the  observations  hitherto 
made,  neither  the  expired  air,  nor  the 
urine,  contains  any  trace  of  alcohol,  after 
indulgence  in  spirituous  liquors."  This, 
so  far  ast  know,  Was  true  as  regards  the 
human  subject,  but  Dr.  Percy  \  had 
obtained  alcohol  by  distilling  the  urine 
of  a  dog,  to  which  he  had  given  a  fatal 
dose  of  Ft 

Feeling  a  strong  conviction  that  alco- 
hol must  pass  oil  in  the  breath,  I  have 
made  many  experiments  during  the  last 
twelvemonths,  with  a  view  to  detect  it 
At  first  I  caused  the  expired  air,  after 
spirit  had  been  drunk,  to  pass,  for  an 
hour  or  longer,  through  a  spiral  tube, 
immersed  in  ice  and  salt  but  did  not 
succeed  in  detecting  alcohol  in  the  con- 
densed water.  A  little  reflection,  how- 
ever, made  it  evident  that  alcohol  could 
•only  exist  there  in  extremely  minute 
quantities;  for  the  spirit  whioh  had  been 
taken,  being  equivalent  only  to  two 
ounces  of  absolute  alcohol,  the  inspired 
sir  would  only  be  able  to  take  up  about 
a  two-hundredth  part  as  much  vapour 
of  alcohol  as  would  saturate  it  at  the 
beat  of  the  body;  and  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  attempt  to  reduce  the  air  to  such 
a  low  temperature  as  would  cause  it  to 
deposit  any  part  of  so  relatively  small 
an  amount  of  vapour ;  in  other  words, 
the  alcoholic  dew-point  of  the  air  must 
be  lower  than  the  temperature  of  the 
iee  and  salt  and,  consequently,  all  the 
spirit  that  could  be  arrested  would  be 
that  which  might  be  attracted  by  the 
small  quantity  of  condensed  water.  By 
collecting  together  the  water  condensed 
from  the  breath  in  six  different  experi- 
ments, I  succeeded,  however,  in  obtain- 
ing spirit  in  a  pure  state,  as  will  be 
detailed  further  on. 

In  the  following  experiments  the  same 
method  was  employed,  as  detailed  above, 
for  the  detection  of  ether. 

Exp.  82.— August  6th,  1850.  Two 
ounces  and  a  half  of  rectified  spirit  of 
wine,  of  80  per  cent,  were  diluted  with 
rather  less  than  a  pint  of  water,  and 
taken,  with  bread  and  butter,  at  supper- 
time.  A  slight  feeling  of  inebriation 
was  occasioned  by  it  but  not  sufficient 
to  interfere,  in  the  least  with  the  proper 

*  Animal  Chemistry,  p.  299. 
t  Priie  Theeie "  On  the  Presence  of  Alcohol  in 
the  Brain,"  &c. 


performance  of  the  experiment  The 
air  was  afterwards  taken  in  by  the 
nostrils  and  breathed  out  by  the  mouth, 
through  a  wide  tube  communicating 
With  a  metal  box  containing  a  spiral 
arrangement  by  which  the  air  was 
obliged  to  pass  round  several  times. 
This  box  was  surrounded  with  ice. 
The  air  was  conducted  next  by  a  glass 
tube  half  an  inch  wide,  to  the  bottom  of 
a  bottle  containing  half  a  fluid  ounce  of 
sulphuric  acid.   The  object  of  condens- 
ing the  moisture  of  the  breath,  in  the 
metal  box,  was  to  prevent  its  diluting 
the  sulphuric  acid  beyond  the  point  at 
which  it  ceases  to  decompose  alcohol 
when  heated.   The  expired  air  was,  in 
this  maner,  passed  through  the  sulphuric 
acid  for  thirty-five  minutes.   Care  was 
taken  that  no  air  coming  from  the 
stomaoh  by  eructation  should  pass  into 
the  apparatus.   Two  and  a  half  fluid 
drachms  of  clear  water  were  condensed 
in  the  metal  box.   The  following  morn- 
ing, the  sulphuric  acid  was  put  into  a 
small  retort,  communicating  with  a  gas 
receiver  over  water,  and  heated  with  the 
flame  of  a  spirit  lamp.   The  acid  was 
rendered  quite  black,  and  61  cubio 
inches  of  gas  were-  obtained,  of  Which 
2  6  cubic  inches  consisted  of  air  from 
the  retort   The  receiver  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  mercurial  trough,  and  a 
little  solution  of  potassa  introduced, 
1-65  cubic  inches  were  absorbed.  The 
jar  being  inverted,  and  a  light  applied 
to  its  mouth,  the  remaining  contents 
took  fire,  the  flame  gradually  descending 
in  the  jar  to  the  surface  of  the  mercury. 
The  quantity  of  inflammable  gas  was 
0*86  cubic  inch. 
Exr.  63.— Another  night  the  same 

Suantity  of  rectified  spirit  was  taken,  in 
ie  same  manner,  and  the  expired  air 
passed  through  the  spiral  box  and  the  sul- 
phuric acid  as  before.  Six  fluid  drachms 
of  aoid  were  employed  this  time,  and  the 
process  of  breathing  through  it  was  con- 
tinued for  an  hour.  Two  and  a  half 
drachms  of  water  were  again  condensed 
in  the  metal  box,  and  the  acid  was  in- 
creased in  bulk  by  rather  more  than 
half  a  drachm.  The  sulphuric  acid  was 
next  morning  placed  in  a  retort  and 
heated.  It  was  turned  black,  and  six 
cubic  inches  of  gas  were  obtained,  two  of 
which  consisted  of  air  from  the  retort 
Solution  of  potassa  absorbed  3*45  cubio 
inches  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the 
remaining  contents  of  the  receiver  burnt 
with  a  slight  explosion,  on  a  light  being 
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applied.  The  inflammable  gas  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  0"55  cnbie  inch. 

Exp.  64.— The  aame  quantity  of  reo- 
tifled  spirit  was  taken  at  nighT  on  ano- 
ther o  oca  si  on,  and  the  expired  air  passed 
for  an  hour  through  sulphuric  acid  in 
the  same  way  as  before.  '  The  quantity 
of  acid  employed  this  time  was  a  fluid 
ounce.  On  the  following  morning  six 
drachms  of  the  acid  were  heated  in  a 
small  retort :  they  were  rendered  quite 
black,  and  somewhat  viscid.  4-89  cubic 
inches  of  gas  were  obtained  in  the  re- 
ceiver, of  which  1*8  cubic  inch  consisted 
of  air  from  the  retort;  potash  absorbed 
0*6  cubic  inch ;  0-86  cubic  inch  of  the 
remainder  was  transferred  into  a  small 
jar,  to  the  mouth  of  which  a  taper  was 
applied,  when  the  contents  burnt  for  a 
little  time  with  a  bluish  flame.  To  the 
residue  in  the  receiver  8*8  cubic  inches 
of  oxygen  were  added,  and  a  portion  of 
the  mixture  was  introduced  into  the 
eudiometer.  As  it  did  not  explode  with 
the  electric  spark,  a  small  quantity  of 
pure  hydrogen  gas  was  added,  when  an 
explosion  was  effected  with  the  follow- 
ing result: — 

Hydrogen  ....  80 
Oxygen,  Ac     .,  .   .  82-0 


Total  .  .  . 
After  explosion 


850 
27-0 


Diminution  ....  8*0 

being  a  loss  of  3  5  more  than  occasioned  by 
the  hydrogen. 

Solution  of  potassa  being  agitated  in 
the  remaining  27  parts,  they  were  dimi- 
nished to  10 ;  showing  an  absorption  of 
8  parts  of  carbonic  acid.  The  loss  of 
volume  was  consequently  very  nearly 
half  as  great  as  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  produced  by  the  explosion; 
and  therefore  the  inflammable  gas  under 
examination  was  carbonic  oxide,  the 
amount  of  which  was  just  one-fourth  of 
the  mixed  gas  introduced  into  the  eu- 
diometer. It  is  evident  on  calculation 
that  nearly  1'8  cubic  inch  of  carbonic 
oxide  must  have  been  expelled  from  the 
retort,  and  that  this  ana  the  carbonic 
acid  were  the  only  gases  evolved  by  the 
sulphurio  acid. 

The  decomposition  which  the  alcohol, 
absorbed  from  the  expired  air,  under- 
goes in  the  sulphuric  acid  is  the  aame 
as  that  undergone  by  the  ether  in  the 
experiments  previously  detailed. 

Exp.  65.— The  water  condensed  in 


the  metal  box,  surrounded  with  ice  in. 
the  .  above  three  experiments,  and  in 
three  others  not  related,  amounted  to-, 
gether  to  two  ounces.  It  was  placed  in 
a  retort,  and  -about  three  drachms  were 
distilled.  This  produotwas  placed  in  a.' 
smaller  retort,  and  about  twenty  minima 
were  distil  ted  into  a  small  test  tube. 
Dry  carbonate  of  potassa  was  added  to 
this  till  it  would  dissolve  no  more.  In 
a  little  tiine,  a  layer  of  dear,  spirit, 
about  the  tenth  of  an  inch  m  thickness, 
floated  on  the  top  of  the  solution  of 
potash.  A  piece  of  asbestos  being  dip- 
ped in  this,  it  burnt  with  a  blue  flame. 
A  very  little  powdered  camphor  was] 
dropped  into  a  small  tube,  drawn  at  one  • 
end  to  a  capillary  point  This  point 
being  brought  in  contact  with  the  liquid 
floating  on  the  solution  of  potash,  a  > 
little  of  it  rose  by  capillary  attraction, . 
and  was  observed  to  dissolve  the  cam* 
phor  within.  On  blowing  at  the  other 
end  of  the  tube,  a  minute  drop  of  solu- 
tion of  camphor  was  'forced  out,  and 
received  on  a  piece  of  glass,  when  the 
spirit  immediately  evaporated,  leaving- 
a  coating  of  camphor.  These  test* 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  presence  of  alco- 
hol. The  process  used  in  this  experi- 
ment is  similar  to  that  employed  by  Dr. 
Percy  for  the  detection  of  aloohol  in  the 
brain  and  other  organs. 

Exp.  60.—- Two  and  a  half  fluid  ouncer 
of  rectified  spirit,  of  80  per  cent.,  were, 
diluted  with  water,  and  taken  at  supper- 
time.  The  air  was  afterwards  inspired, 
for  fifty  minutes  by  the  nostrils,  and* 
expired  by  the  mouth,  through  a  glass 
tube  which  dipped  into  three  ounces  of 
water  contained  in  a  bottle.  Next 
morning  the  water  was  put  into  a  re- 
tort, ana  about  three  drachms  were  dis- 
tilled, which  were  put  into  a  smaller 
retort,  and  about  twenty  minims  were 
distilled  into  a  small  test  tube.  On 
carbonate  of  potassa  being  added  in 
excess,  a  thin  layer  of  clear  liquid  floated 
on  the  surface.  This  was  proved  to  be 
aloohol ;  for  a  little  bit  of  asbestos  being 
moistened  in  it,  burnt  with  a  blue  flame, 
and  it  dissolved  camphor  in  the  way 
described  in  the  former  experiment 

Whilst  the  above  experiments  show 
that  alcohol  is  exhaled  in  the  breath 
after  it  has  been  taken  into  the  stomach, 
a  little  consideration  will  prove  that 
only  a  small  part  of  it  oan  be  excreted 
in  this  manner.  When  there  are  two 
ounces  of  alcohol  in  the  blood,  the  air 
which  -reaches  the  lungs  can  only  take 
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up,  as  stated  before,  about  a  two- hun- 
dredth part  as  much  as  would  saturate 
it  at  the  temperature  of  the  blood.  At 
this  rata,  a  person  breathing  the  usual 
amount  of  air  would  only  exhale  about 
twelve  minims  of  alcohol  in  an  hour; 
consequently,  if  it  had  to  pan  off  en- 
tirely m  the  expired  air,  its  effects  would 
oennnue  for  a  very  much  longer  period 
than  they  do;  and,  since  alcohol  oan 
hardly  be  detected  in  the  other  excre- 
tions, it  must  be  decomposed  in  the 
system  into  fresh  products. 

I  have  assumed  from  the  first  that 
the  speedy  subsidence  of  the  narcotism 
caused  by  chloroform  and  ether,  in  com- 
parison with  that  from  alcohol  and  other 
narcotics,  depends  on  the  volatility  of 
the  former  substances,  which  allows  of 
their  ready  exit  by  the  expired  air.  In- 
deed, the  effects  of  these  medicines 
usually  subside  in  the  period  which  a 
calculation  founded  on  this, view  would 
assign  to  them.  It  was  paemously  esti- 
mated, for  instance,  that  j  twenty-four 
minims  of  chloroform  are  contained  in 
the  blood  of  an  aduh  of  average  shw  in 
a  state  of  very  complete  insensibility; 
this  being  about  one-twenty«ghth  part 
as  much  as  the  blood  would  dissolve. 
The  inhalation  being  now  discontinued, 
the  fresh  air  which  reaches  (he  air  cells 
will  abstract  from  the  blood  nearly  one- 
twenty-eighth  part  as  much  as  it  oan 
hold  in  suspension  at  the  .temperature 
of  100°;  and  as  each  hundred  cubio 
inches  of  sir,  when  saturated  at  100°, 
contains  43  8  cubio  indies  of  vapour 
of  chloroform,  48  3-5-28=1-64  cubic 
inches,  or  1*48  minims,  will  be  the 
quantity  removed  by  the  first  hundred 
cubio  inches  of  air  which  reaches  the 
air-cells.  It  has  been  shown  that  about 
half  the  inspired  air  gets  as  far  as  the 
air-cells;  and,  supposing  the  patient  to 
be  breathing  400  cubic  inches  in  the 
minute,  200  cubic  inches  would  act  in 
the  removal  of  the  vapour.  In  this 
manner  it  would  take  two  minutes  and 
a  half  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  chloro- 
form from  24  to  18  minims,  and  the 
narcotism  from  the  fourth  to  the  third 
degree;  after  which  the  effects  would 
diminish  more  slowly,  and  in  three  and 
a  half  minutes  longer  the  narcotism 
would  have  diminished  to  the  second 
degree.  Then,  as  the  air  would  only 
take  up  about  one-fifty-sixth  part  as 
much  ss  it  would  hold,  in  about  five 
minutes  longer  we  might  expect  the 


return  of  consciousness ;  and  the  slight 
dizsmsas  or  confusion  which  might  re- 
main would  subside  still  more  gradually. 
The  above  statement  expresses  pretty 
well  what  usually  occurs  when  the  in- 
halation has  been  kept  up  for  a  little 
time.,  Children  recover  from  the  effects 
of  chlorofoan  more  rapidly,  on  account 
of  their  Quicker  circulation  and  respira- 
tion. Old  people,  on  the  other  hand, 
more  slowly,  for  the  opposite  reason. 
When  insensibility  is  produced  in  the 
course  of  two  minutes  for  a  short  opera- 
tion, and  the  inhalation  is  not  repeated, 
the  effects  of  the  vapour  subside  more 
quickly  than  stated  above ;  because,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  chloroform  is 
passing  off  by  the  lungs,  it  is  also  es- 
caping from  the  main  current  of  the 
circulation,  by  permeating  the  coats  of 
the  small  vessels,  and  diffusing  itself  in 
the  tissues,  and  thus  allowing  the  brain 
to  resume  its  functions. 

Ether  is  more  volatile  than  chloro- 
form ;  but  being  also  much  more  solu- 
ble, the  relative  quantity  absorbed  into 
the  system  is  so  much  greater,  as  to 
more  than  compensate  for  the  superior 
volatility;  and  consequently  the  effects 
of  ether  subside  somewhat  more  slowly 
than  those  of  chloroform,  the  ether 
taking  rather  longer  to  pass  off  in  the 
expired  air..  ] 

It  follows  as'  a  necessary  consequence 
of  this  mode  qf  excretion  of  a  vapour, 
that,  if  its  exhalation  by  the  breath 
could  in  any  way  be  stopped,  its  nar- 
cotic effects  ought  to  be  much  pro- 
longed. The  following  experiments 
show  that  such  is  the  case : — 

Exp.  07. — About  7B0  cubic  inches  of 
oxygen  gas  were  introduced  into  a  bal- 
loon of  tbin  memhrnnfl.  v«mi«hflH  with 
solution  of  Indian  rubber  in  turpentine. 
The  balloon  was  attached  to  one  of  the 
apertures  of  the  spiral  box  which  forms 
part  of  the  ether  inhaler  I  employ,  and 
which  was  used  for  condensing  the  , 
moisture  in  the  experiments  on  alcohol 
previously  detailed.  Four  ounces  of 
solution  of  potassa  were  put  into  the 
inhaler,  and  to  its  other  opening  was 
attached  a  tube,  connected  with  a  face- 
piece  without  valves.*  After  inhaling 
as  much  chloroform  as  I  could  without 


•  I  mcd  the  Mans  twanisment  in  riTfair  oxy- 
RilHlMt  yew,  at the  rennet*  of  Dr.  Wdjjm, 
lo  a  cholera  Wen*  In  St.  George's  Hoepitel. 
The  patient,  who  waa  in  a  atatt  of  collapse,  was 
not  wred  or  relieved  by  it. 
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oeirig  rendered  unconscious,  I  imme- 
diately began  to  breathe  the  oxygen 
from  and  to  the  balloon,  and  over  the 
eolation  of  potassa.  In.  this  war  the 
vapour  exhaled  in  the  breath  had,  the 
greater  part  of  it,  to  be  re-inspired. 
Thai  proeese-  was  continued  for  ten 
mi—tea,  during  which  time  die  feeling 
of  narcotism  subsided  very  little,  and  it 

Saeeed  off  very  slowly  afterwards,  about 
alf  an  hour  elapsing  before  it  was 
quite  gone. 

Tbe  oxygen  was  used,  in  this  and  the 
following  experiments,  to  allow  of  respi- 
ration being  continued  for  some  time 
from  the  balloon  without  employing 
such  an  amount  of  air  as  would  take  up 
a  groat  deal  of  the  vapour.  As  there 
was  air  both  in  the  lungs  and  inhaler  at 
the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  the 
oxygen  was  not  breathed  unmixed  with 
nitrogen.  The  solution  of  caustic  pot- 
ash was  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
absorbing  the  carbonic  acid  gas  gene- 
rated by  respiration  as  the  air  passed  to 
and  fro  over  a  large  extent  of  its  sur- 
face. 

Sxp.  68.— On  another  day  the  same 
quantity  of  oxygen  and  solution  of 
potassa  were  employed,  and  fifteen  mi- 
nims of  chloroform  were  placed  m  the 
spiral  inhaler,  in  a  small  glass  vessel, 
which  prevented  its  mixing  with  the 
solution  of  potassa.  I  then  began  to 
breathe  as  in  the  former  experiment, 
and  continued  to  do  so  for  fifteen  mi- 
nutes. The  effects  of  the  chloroform 
were  gradually  induced  during  the  first 
three  minuses,  causing  a  considerable 
feeling  of  narcotism,  but  not  producing 
unconsciousness.  After  the  end  of  three 
minutes,  the  feeling  of  narcotism  re- 
mained stationary  till  twelve  minutes 
ImuI  claptxal,  aud  during  Hie  lust  throe 
minutes  it  very  slightly  diminished. 
The  experiment  was  discontinued  on 
account  of  a  feeling  of  want  of  breath. 
H  was  half  an  hour  longer  before  the 
effects  of  the  chloroform  were  altogether 
removed. 

Exp.  68.—  The  oxygen  and  solution 
of  potassa  were  employed  as  before,  and 
two  and  a  half  fluid  drachms  of  other 
were  put  into  the  inhaler,  with  the  pot- 
ash. The  oxygen  was  breathed  to  and 
fro  over  the  potash  for  twenty  minutes. 
The  effects  of  the  ether  were  rapidly 
develepedduxiag.  the  font  three  minutes, 
but  net  amounting  to  loss  of  coueereus- 
nets,  from  this  time,  the  influence  of 
the  ether  remained  nearly  the  same  to 


the  end  of  the  experiment,  and  after* 
wards  subsided  very  gradually. 

The  effects  of  the  small  quantity  of 
chloroform  and  ether  inhaled  in  these 
experiments  would  have  passed  off  in 
three  or  four  minutes,  if  the  exhale* 
vapour  had  been  allowed  to  diffuse  itssif 
in  the  air  in  the  usual  way. 

The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  absorbed* 
by  the  potassa  was  deOsrrnined,  and  wilt 
be  given  in  the  next  communication,  as> 
it  forms  a  separate  branch  of  the  inquiry 
into  the  action  of  narcotic  vapours. 
[To  be  continued.] 


ANALYSIS  0»  THB  TLXTTD  OF  HTDBOCTEXK 

Db.  Daxton,  of  Boston,  states  that  he  ha* 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  fluid 
of  hydrocele  in  ten  oases:    The  age  of  the- 
patients  varied  from  twenty-four  to  sixty 
yearn   The  amount  of  fluid  varied  from 
three  to  seventeen  and  a  half  ounces.  The- 
averago  amount  «*f  fluid  was  a  little  over 
eleven  ounces.   It  was  geneanUy  clear,  aasV 
of  a  yellow,  grseniah-yellow,  or  decidedly 
greenish  colour.     It  was  neutral  in  three 
esses,  alkaline  in  seven.    Its  specific  gra* 
vity  varied  from  1017  to  1086;  theaviusgu 
being  1024.5.    In  every  instance  the  fund 
was  strongly  albuminous,  often  becoming 
quite  solid  and  opaque  by  the  action  of 
heat.   In  one  instance  it  also  contained  an 
ab  an  dance  of  choksterine,  in  the  form  of 
small  crystalline  plates,  which,  floating: 
about  in  the  fluid,  and  glittering  in  the* 
light,  had  to  the  naked  eye  the  appearance 
of  oil-globules.    The  fluid  of  this  hydro-' 
oele  was  alkahhe,  rather  large  in  quantity' 
(seventeen  ounces  and  a  half),  and  of  unu- 
sually high  density  (1065) ;  but  it  pre- 
sented no  other  pseutavisy.   The  aabjeur 
was  a  large,  heavy  man,  with  a  dark  com- 
plexion, rather  muscular  than  fat,  about, 
thirty  rears  of  age,  aud  in  good  health.. 
The  fluid  had  beam  aceunuriating  for  fear 


Simon  has  given  the  analysis  of  the  fluid 
of  a  hydrocele  which  also  contained  cho* 
lesterine.  It  was  of  a  yellow  colour,  with- 
out odour,  alkaline,  and  sparkled  when 
shaken,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  above. 
It  was  also,  like  the  above,  remarkable  for 
its  density,  containing  fourteen  per  cent,  of 
solid  ingredient,  which,  Simon  says,  is  a 
larger  proportion  than  he  has  ever  observed 
in  any  other  serous  fluid  of  a  srmilar  nature, 
He  reports,  also,  Ave  other  analyses,  ex* 
tracted  from  various  authors.  Inallthasv 
cases,  the  fluid  was  albuminous,  and,  at 
most  of  them,  $Ht^tM.--AmtriemMunmt 
qfMtdkml  8*mm  for  July,  I860. 
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MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 


FfilDAY,  NOVEMBER  1,  I860. 

▲  subject  of  awnafterWiW  interest  in 
relation  to  the  public  health  has  lately 

undergone  some  discussion  in  the  daily 
papers.  It  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  Government,  and  has  given  rise  to  a 
Parliamentary  paper  now  before  us.* 
We  allude  to  the  new  process  of  stiff  ar- 
r&MBff  patented  by  Dr.  Scoffebn. 

We  are  induced  to  advert  to  this  sub- 
ject, because  it  involves  questions  of  a 
purely  scientific  bearing,  and  on  which 
those  only  who  have  studied  medicine 
43  .physiologists,  pathologists,  and  che- 
mists, are  competent  to  pronounce  an 
opinion.  When  we  assert  that  the  pub 
lie  health  is  deeply  involved  in  the 
issue,  we  think  that  we  have  stated 
enough  to  justify  a  notice  of  this  sub- 
ject in  the  pages  of  a  medical  periodical. 

It  has  been  long  known  that  the  ordi- 
nary process  of  sugar-refining  is  at* 
tended  with  considerable  waste ;  and  it 
has,  we  believe,  been  established  that 
the  new  process  patented  by  Dr.  8cof- 
fern,  which  consists  in  the  refining  of 
the  syrups  by  a  solution  of  subatxtaU  of 
had,  yields  a  much  larger  product, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  process  of 
purification  is  greatly  expedited.  The 
aubacetate  of  lead  aets  in  this,  as  in 
Other  oases,  as  a  most  perfect  defecator. 
The  surplus  salt  of  lead  is  subsequently 
decomposed  in  the  syrup,  and  rendered 
insoluble  by  the  action  of  sulphurous 
acid,  which  sets  free  the  acetic  acid, 
and,  as  it  is  assumed,  converts  all  the 
lead  to  sulphite.  The  sulphite,  it  is 
assarted,  is  entirely  separated  by  filtra- 
tion, and  the  filtered  liquid  gives  no 
indication  of  the  presence  of  lead  on  the 


*  Suoak-Ebhwmi*:  Man  te  u  Order  of 
the  Houm  of  Common*  dated  August  14th, 
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addition  oi  the  most  delicate  tests  for 
that  natal. 

So  far  the  theory  is  perfect ;  and  ws 
learn  from  the  Report  of  Messrs.  Thorn- 
son,  Grab aaa,  and  Hofinann,  that  in 
practice  on  a  small  scale,  brown  sugar 
may  be  thus  refined,  and  no  trees  at 
lead  remain  in  the  saccharine  liquid. 

It  became,  however,  a  material  ques- 
tion, whether,  in  the  process  of  extract- 
ing or  refining  sugar  on  the  large  seals, 
and  when  the  means  and  attention 
which  the  process  could  receive  in  a 
chemical  laboratory  were  not  at  hand, 
some  portion  of  lead<ealt  might  not  re- 
main in  the  sugar,  and  affect  the  health 
of  the  "consumers  ?  In  order  to  throw 
some  light  upon  this  question,  we  sub* 
join  an  extract  from  a  tetter,  published 
in  the  Parliamentary  Paper,  addressed 
by  the  Governor  of  British  Guiana  to 
Easx  Obey,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  year.  This  extract  refers  to  the 
Reports  of  Dr.  Must,  Colonial  Agricul- 
tural Chemist,  and  Dr.  Blair,  the  Sur- 
geon-General, respecting  the  results  of 
experiments  tried  by  Mr.  Lambert,  the 
agent  of  the  patentees : — 

"  2.  The  Reports  from  the  Agricul* 
tural  Chemist  prove  conclusively  that, 
however  beautiful  the  clarification  pro- 
duced by  the  subaeetate  of  lead,  the 
subsequent  separation  of  that  pernicious 
ingredient  from  the  cane  juice,  by  means 
of  sulphurous  acid  gas,  cannot  be  effected 
thoroughly  with  the  aid  which  science 
has  as  yet  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
subject;  and,  in  corroboration  of  the 
opinion  which  Dr.  Shier  consequently 
expresses  as  to  the  necessity  of  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  lead  salts  in  the 
colonies,  I  further  enclose  an  extract 
from  a  tetter  published  in  the  news- 
papers by  Dr.  Wilton  Turner,  a  chemist 
of  eminence,  who  has  for  some  years 
been  employed .  in  investigating  im- 
provements in  sugar  staking,  at  .  the 
eost  of  individual  proprietors  in  British 
Guiana,  wherein  he  arrives  at  very 
similar  conclusions. 

"  g.  In  bringing  this  strong  corro bo- 
ratten  of  the  anticipations  entertained 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  under  your  Lord- 
ships notice,  I  am  influenced  by  no 
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desire  of  impugning  the  merits  of  a  pro* 
cess  which  has  not  only  been  declared 
a  valuable  one  by  distinguished  chemi- 
cal authorities  in  Great  Britain,  but 
actually  adopted  in  some  of  the  re- 
fineries. My  object  is  solely  to  enforce 
the  necessity  of  every  precaution  being 
taken  to  prevent  disasters  from,  the  igna 
ranee  or  inadvertence  of  those  who 
might  be  induced  to  work  under  the 
patent  in  the  colonies. 

"4.  The  properties  of  cane-juice,  in 
the  state  in  which  it  is  expressed  from 
the  cane,  are  well  known  to  all  who 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  comparison 
to  be  so  very  different  from  them  of  the 
solutions  of  sugar  operated  upon  at 
home,  that  the  fact  of  experiments  prov- 
ing successful  in  laboratories  there  is 
easily  reooncdleable  with  their  failure 
when  tried  on  a  working  scale  on  an 
estate  in  this  colony. 

"  6.  The  agent,  indeed,  alleges,  in  a 
letter  of  which  I  think  it  right  to  annex 
,  an  extract,  that  '  the  presence  of  lead 
in  the  particular  sample  of  sugar  ana- 
lysed by  Dr.  Shier  might  be  traced  to 
causes  entirely  extraneous  and  acci- 
dental; but  if  a  gentleman  who  has 
devoted  bis  time  and  attention  to  the 
process  is  liable  to  encounter  such  ob- 
stacles, it  is  frightful  to  conceive  the 
consequences  which  might  ensue,  were 
it  left  in  the  hands  of  the  class  of  per- 
sons usually  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  sugar  in  tropical  countries.' " 

Dr.  Shier  furnishes  in  his  report  the 
following  plain  statement  respecting  the 
mode  in  which  the  experiments  were 
conducted : — 

"  On  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to 
plantation  '  Hope,'  where  Mr.  Lambert 
had  facilities  which  but  few  of  the  es- 
tates of  the  colony  could  afford,  I  saw 
Scoffern's  process  applied  on  the  large 
scale.  Mr  Lambert  conducted  the  pro- 
cess with  great  ability,  and  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Specification.  Excess  of  lead  salt 
was  employed,  and  sulphurous  acid  gas 
was  transmitted  through  the  clarified 
and  filtered  juice  for  the  removal  of  the 
excess  of  lead,  till  the  test  and  counter 
test  recommended  in  the  'Specification 
warranted  its  discontinuance.  Carbon- 
ate of  lime  was  then  added,  and  the 
juice,  after  a  certain  amount  of  concen- 
tration on  tbe  copper's  wall,  was  filtered 
a  second  time,  and- tbe  evaporation  was 


finished  in  the  vacuum -pan.  The  pro- 
duct was  struck  into  the  pneumatic 
washing  apparatus  in  use  on  the  estate; 
and,  after  the  first  exhaustion,  the  sugar 
was  washed  with  less  than  the  usual 
amount  of  water. 

I  was  furnished  with  specimens  both 
of  the  sugar  and  molasses,  and  have 
subjected  them  to  analysis  in  the  colonial 
laboratory.  I  have  found  lead  both  in 
the  sugar  and  molasses,  but  in  larger 
quantity  in  the  latter. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  there  could  not 
be  in  this  case  any  unfairness  in  the 
selection  of  specimens  for  chemical 
examination.  They  were  prepared  by 
the  agent  of  tbe  patentees  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  specification.  It  doea 
not  appear  that  the  agent  made  any 
objection  at  the  time  to  the  chemical 
analysis  of  these  specimens  by  Dr.  Shier, 
but  fifteen  days  after  the  date  of  Dr. 
Shier's  reports,  announcing  the  detec- 
tion of  lead,  we  find  the  agent  attempt- 
ing to  assign  the  presence  of  this  metal 
to  causes  entirely  extraneous  and  acci- 
dental. Had  no  lead  been  discovered, 
the  results  of  Dr.  Shier's  investigation 
would  have  been  taken  as  a  strong 
proof  of  the  satisfactory  nature  of  the 
process,  but  when  ft  was  clearly  found 
by  the  experimentalist,  we  have  other 
causes  assigned,  and  a  partially  defec- 
tive apparatus  blamed  as  the  source  of 
the  adulteration !  Now  we  are  sure  our 
readers  will  agree  with  us  that  it  was 
the  agent's  duty,  either  not  to  allow  a 
chemical  examination  to  be  made,  of 
specimens  liable  to  contain  lead,  from 
"  accidental  causes  "  "  or  defective  ap- 
paratus"— or  if  he  did  allow  them  to  be 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  analysis,  he 
cannot  withdraw  from  tbe  conclusion 
that  the  process  is  defective,  and  that 
even  when  conducted  by  himself, "  with 
great  ability,  and  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  specifica- 
tion,'' the  products  are  liable  to -con- 
tain lead. 

Tbe  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Dr. 
Shier,  the  colonial  chemist,  is,  "  that 
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the  use  of  lead-salts  in  clarifying  cane- 
juice  is  wutfe,  and  that  they  would  be 
doubly  so  in  the  hands  of  such  workman 
as  are  usually  employed  in  the  colony." 
Dr.  Blair  says  :— 

"  It  is  therefore  my  opinion,  that  the 
admixture  of  an  aliment  so -variously, 
extensively,  and  continuously  used  as 
sugar  with  any  preparation  of  lead,  must 
be  followed  by  disastrous  consequences 
to  the  health  of  the  consumers." 

Dr.  Wilton  Turner,  another  colonial 
scientific  authority,  takes  the  fallowing 
common-sense  view  of  the  matter : — 

"The  beautiful  clarification  produced 
by  the  sub-acetate  of  lead  has  long  been 
known.  It  not  only  separates  the  pro- 
teine  compounds,  but  at  the  same  tune 
throws  down  the  acids  of  the  juice  and 
the  colouring  matter,  so  as  to  leave  the 
juice  of  good  canes  little  inferior  to  a 
solution  of  sugar  in  water.  This  juice 
is,  however,  contaminated  with  lead; 
and  the  object  of  Dr.  Scoffern'sjuucess 
is  to  effect  its  complete  separation.  If 
this  cannot  be  ensured,  however  we  may 
regret  abandoning  a  method  producing 
so  splendid  a  clarification,  it  must  be 
done. 

"  The  separation  of  the  lead  from  the 
poisonous  juice  (I  can  use  no  milder 
term)  is  effected  by  sulphurous  acid 
gas.  Although  far  from  granting  that 
the  chemistry  of  this  process  be  correct 
to  the  extent  claimed  by  the  patentee, 
still,  by  way  of  argument,  let  it  be 
allowed  that  the  whole  of  the  lead  is 
rendered  insoluble  by  this  re-agent  To 
complete  the  separation  of  the  lead,  a 
perfect  filtration  must  now  be  effected. 
This  is  a  mechanical  process,  and,  to  be 
perfect,  requires  the  greatest  care  and 
attention,  even  on  a  small  scale.  To 
suppose  it  could  be  conducted  with  the 
same  nicety  in  the  sugar-house,  and 
without  frequent  failure,  would  be  con- 
trary to  all  our  experience.  It  would 
be  wrong  to  say  such  a  thing  was  im- 
possible, but  its  realization  is  highly 
improbable.  The  evidence  offered  by 
Dr.  Scoffern,  that  such  has  been  effected, 
though  strong,  and  perhaps  worthy  of 
credit,  must  not  be  taken  as  proof  that 
such  would  be  thegeneral  working  result 
in  this  colony.  The  reverse  is  so, likely 
to  be  the  case,  and  the  effect  of  the  most 
minute  doses  of  lead  so  terrible,  when 


taken  habitually,  that  all  estates  using 
this  process  should  be  compelled  to 
brand  their  casks  with  the  word  *  lead.' 
If,  on  examination  by  a  properly  quali- 
fied person,  the  slightest  trace  of  lead  be 
found,  the  public  safety  requires  the 
immediate  destruction  of  such  sugar. 
If  the  process  be  used,  some  such  step 
will  be  imperatively  called  for  on  the 
part  of  Government" 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  report  of 
Dr.  Shier,  by  those  interested  in  sup- 
porting the  patent  that  he  does  not 
assign  the  quantity  of  lead  detected  by 
him.  In  answer  to  this  he  very  justly 
observes : — 

"  I  attached  more  importance  to  the 
establishment  of  the  mot  that  lead  is 
present  than  to  determine  with  exact- 
ness the  quantity ;  for  that  will  differ  in 
every  different  making  of  sugar,  accord* 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  juice,  the  skill 
of  the  operator,  and  the  suitability  of 
the  apparatus  employed." 

This  objection,  so  far  as  the  use  of 
such  sugar  by  the  publio  is  concerned, 
is  unsound.  If  my  lead  be  found,  the 
process  is  obviously  defective,  and  the 
quantity  then  becomes  a  matter  of  pure 
accident  depending  on  the  care  used  in 
filtration  and  the  experience  of  the  ope- 
rator. To  put  this  in  a  stronger  light 
we  may  perhaps  state  that  in  most  of 
the  cases  of  poisoning  by  water  impreg- 
nated with  lead,  the  quantity  of  the. 
metallic  salt  in  a  gallon  has  been  too 
small  to  allow  the  proportions  to  be 
determined  with  any  accuracy.*  It  is 
rather  the  fact  whether  the  lead  be 
or  be  not  entirely  separated  that  it  is 
desirable  to  ascertain;  and  on  this 
point  Dr.  Shier'  b  results  are  entirely  in 
accordance  with  those  more  recently : 
arrived  at  in  England  by  Professors 
Thomson,  Graham,  and  Hofmann. 

These  reports  from  the  British  Colo- 
nies induced  the  Home  Government  to 
institute  an  inquiry  into  the  process, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  "  whether 

•  See  latter  by  Mr.  HtrapMh,  Mn>.  Gas., 
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the  separation  of  the  lead  be  bo  effectual 
that  the  patent  may  be  wed  with 
safety  to  the  public." 

The  inquiry  appears  to  us  to  have 
been  conducted  with  the  greatest  fair 
sees  to  all  parties.  Three  professors  of 
chemistry — ».  e.,  Professor  Thomson,  of 
Glasgow;  Professor  Graham,  of  Lon- 
don; and  Professor  Hofmann,  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Chemistry — were 
selected  to  make  the  chemical  investi- 
gation: and  three  other  gentlemen — 
Dra.  Pereira,  Taylor,  and  Carpenter* — 
were  requested  to  report  medically  on 
the  results  arrived  at  by  those  chemists. 

The  Parliamentary  document  now 
before  us  contains  the  reports  of  the 
Commissioners ;  and,  in  another  article, 
we  propose  to  lay  the  suhstanoe  of  them 
before  our  leaders.  We  shall  only  re- 
mark at  present  that  lead  was  discovered 
in  the  sugar  and  treacle  prepared  by  the 
patent  process  in  a  quantity  sufficient, 
as  it  is  alleged,  to  endanger  public 
health.  The  writers  of  the  city  articles 
in  some  of  the  daily  journals,  resting 
their  case  upon  a  letter  published  by 
Mr.  B.  Wabihoton,  the  pharmaceuti- 
cal chemist  of  Apothecaries'  Hall — a 
gentleman  employed  by  the  solicitors  to 
the  patentees— -allege  that  the  process  is 
perfectly  safe ;  that  no  lead  exists  in  the 
sugar  when  properly  made ;  that  if  any 
lead  be  by  accident  left  in  the  sugar,  it 
is  as  harmless  as  chalk,  &c.  Upon 
the  authority  of  Mr.  E.  Wabinqton, 
of  Apothecaries'  Hall,  and  Dr.  Gregory, 
of  Edinburgh — whose  curious  experi- 
ments on  the  fattening  properties  of 
sulphite  of  lead,  when  given  to  rabbits, 
we  lately  noticed^ — some  of  the  news- 
paper writers  have  decided  that  ihe 
Government  reporters  have  committed 
a  aeries  of  mistakes  both  as  to  their 
facts  and  their  inferences.  In  short, 
they  contend  that  the  Government 
should  allow  the  experiment  of  pro- 
ducing lead-colic  on  a  large  scale  in 

«  See  Medical  Gaincs,  Aoew*  SO,  p.  17*. 


this  country,  by  the  public  sale  of 
"  lead  sugar,"  to  be  fairly  tried. 
There  is  s  vulgar  prejudice  against 
knowingly  taking  even  homoaopathia 
doses  of  lead  in  any  article  of  feed; 
and,  having  the  weakness  to  share  in 
mis  prejudice,  we  propose  at  another 
time  to  consider  whether  the  Govern- 
ment has  not  acted  with  wisdom  and 
prudence  in  putting  a  check  on  this 
mode  of  refining  sugar,  by  trusting  to 
the  opinions  of  persons  who  can  have 
no  prejudice  to  mislead  them,  in  pre- 
ference to  acting  on  the  loose  state- 
ments of  individuals  interested  in  sup- 
porting enly  one  view  of  this  question, 
and  that  view,  as  we  believe,  fraught 
with  great  danger  to  the  public  health. 

Wk  elsewhere*  publish  a  esse  in  which, 
a  deliberate  attempt  was  recently  made 
to  perpetrate  robbery  by  the  use  of 
chloroform.  We  quite  agree  with  our 
intelligent  correspondent,  Dr.  Snow.f 
that  many  of  the  accounts  published  of 
attempted  street  robberies  by  the  aid  of 
chloroform,  are  to  be  regarded  as  in- 
genious invention*  on  the  part  of  the 
complainants.  In  this  instance,  however, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  chloroform 
vapour  was  used;  and  the  miscreant 
would  have  eucoeeded,  perhaps  in  taking 
the  life  of  the  prosecutor,  but  for  ths 
alarm  which,  after  a  violent  struggle, 
he  was  able  to  make. 

This  ease  suggests  one  or  two  points 
for  reflection  - — 1.  The  placing  of  some 
reasonable  restrictions  on  the  sale  of 
chloroform ;  and  2.  An  alteration  in  the 
law  so  as  to  secure  a  proper  amount  of 
punishment  to  the  offender.  With 
regard  to  the  sale  of  tins  drug  to  the 
public,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
in  the  proposed  Sale  of  Poisons  Bestrio- 
tion  Bill,  chloroform  will  be  included. 

It  appears  that  the  prisoner  in  this 
case  procured  two  bottles  of  the  liquid 
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at  the  shop  of  a  druggist  at  Carlisle.  It 
never  occurred  to  the  druggist  who  sold 
it,  that  a  request  made  by  a  stranger  to 
be  supplied  with  such  a  large  quantity  of 
this  drug,  was  of  itself  a  most  suspicious 
circumstance.    We  are  informed  that 
be  procured  it "  without  difficulty  f  and*, 
any  robber  or  assassin  who  requires 
chloroform  in  aid  of  lawless  violence 
may  equally  procure  it  at  any  time. 
Considering  the  insidious  use  which 
may  be  made  of  chloroform  in  the  per- 
petration of  robbery,  rape,  and  murder, 
ibis  part  of  the  liberty  of  the  British 
subject  ought,  in  our  judgment,  to  be 
immediately  restricted  by  some  legal 
penalty.   The  prosecutor  in  the  Kendal 
case  nearly  lost  his  life :  a  few  minutes 
more  might  have  put  it  out  of  Ms  power 
to  struggle,  or  to  raise  an  alarm.  An 
inquest  might  have  been  held,  and,  from 
the  absence  of  tbe  visible  effects  of  poi- 
son, or  marks  of  violence  on  his  person 
and  from  the  presence  of  congestion  in 
the  bloodvessels,  a  jury  might  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that. the  reverend 
gentleman  had  died  from  a  sudden  at* 
tack  of  apoplexy, — from  fright;  or  by 
the  visitation  of  God. 

The  present  state  of  oar  law  appears 
to  us  to  be  wholly  inadequate  to  repress 
this  form  of  Thuggism.  It  has  been 
long  known  that  nareotie  drugs  have 
been  used  by  criminals  for  the  purpose 
of  more  effectually  perpetrating  rape  or 
robbery :  it  ia  a  new  and  fearful  mark 
of  crime  to  employ  a  poisonous  vt 
which  is  likely  to  lead  to  death  as  cer- 
tainly as  the  application  ef  a  ligature 
round  the  neck.  When  attacked  during 
sleep,  no  person  can  be  prepared  for 
resistance;  and  although  the  stimu- 
lating'effects  of  the  vapoar  may  arouse- 
the  individual,  it  wiB,  perhaps,  Be  too 
late  to  enable  him  to  contend  success- 
fully against  one  or  more  criminals  who 
hare  him  so  completely  in  their  power 
In  what  respect  this  mode  of  assailing  a 
person  differs  from  attempted  -satangu 
latfon  or  drowning",  we  <k*  not  know, 


except  that  it  indicates  a  more  artful, 
and  ruthless  method  of  disposing  of  a 
victim,  and  at.  the  same  time  it  leaves 
upon  the  body  no  marks  of  murderous, 
violence. 

According  to  English  law,  it  is  not  a. 
felony  to  administer  poison  to  another^ 
or  to  attempt  to  drown,  suffocate,  or 
strangle  a  person,  unless  the  intent  he 
to  commit  murder.   A  criminal  may 
administer  opium,  oooculus  indicus  or 
chloroform-vapour,  to  another,  with 
what  amounts  to  comparative  impunity, 
provided  his  intent  be  to  rob  or  ravish, 
and  not  to  murder.   Thus  the  Kendal, 
assassin  de  facta,  if  not  in  legal  intents 
has  escaped  at  the  Appleby  sessions  with 
eighteen  months  imprisonment  I  Hia 
offence  was  not  felony ;  and  we  presume 
that  he  could  not  have  been  tried  under 
the  statute  of  poisoning,  simply  because. 
be  intended  to  rob  and  not  to  murder 
the  prosecutor.   This  is  surely  a  great 
defect  in  the  law,  if  the  Cumberland  ma- 
gistrates be  correct  in  their  view  of  hV 
and  one  which,  for  the  security  of  tbe 
public,  should  be  speedily  remedied.. 
If  criminals  wilfully  employ  deadly 
drugs  to  aid  them  in  perpetrating  rape 
and  robbery,  and  thus  inevitably  place, 
life  in  danger,— often  as  great  as  if  a 
knife  or  a  pistol  had  been  used, — the. 
punishment  for  a  mere  assault  or  mis- 
demeanour is  wholly  inadequate  to  the 
offence.   As  our  correspondent  sag* 
gests,  had  the  prisoner  been  caught  in. 
the  act  of  sulphurising  Sir  James. 
Graham's    pheasants    in  Netherby 
Woods,  instead  of  coolly  chloroformi*- 
ing  a  venerable  dissenting  parson  at  an 
inn  in  Kendal,  he  would,  probably  have 
had  a  much  more  severe  sentence 
passed  on  him!    We  cannot  distin- 
guish  Una   act  from  bow-stringing^ 
throalentting.  or  any  other  nocturnal 
form  of  Thuggism  where  the 
to  murder,  and  whiah  tit  a 
with  death  or  transjiiirtaUan. 

Home  year*  <J-*-       immiIi  « 
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England,  on  a  commercial  traveller 
while  asleep. .  The  intent  was  to  rob, 
and  to  conceal  the  act  of  robbery  by 
murder.  The  prosecutor  escaped  with 
his  life  after  a  desperate,  struggle ;  but 
the  prisoner  was  oonviefted  and  exe- 
cuted. He  used  a  knife  or  a  razor 
instead  of  chloroform ;  but  this  is  only 
a  variation  in  the  moans  of  death ;  for 
the  vapour  of  the  drug  thus  forcibly 
and  secretly  administered  during  sleep 
may  as  seriously  endanger  life  as  the 
use  of  a  weapon. 

In  the  Times  of  Tuesday  last  we  find 
that  a  man  was  tried  and  convicted,  at 
the  Central  Criminal  Court,  for  assault- 
ing a  person  in  the  open  street  with  an 
offensive  weapon— a  kind  of  elastic  band, 
calculated  to  produce  strangulation.  The 
object  was  clearly  to  rob  the  prosecutor, 
and  not  to  murder  him,  except  as  an  aid 
to  robbery.    The  prisoner  was  con* 
vie  ted,  and  sentenced  to transportation 
for  twenty  years.   How.  is  such  a  sen- 
tence to  be  reconciled-  with  the  eighteen 
months  imprisonment  in  the  Kendal 
case  ?  Such  is  the  inconsistency  in  the 
administration  of  the  criminal  law  in  the 
north  and  south  of  England.  One  man 
escapes  with  a  short  imprisonment; 
another  is  transported  for  twenty  years ; 
and  morally,  medically,  or  legally,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  point  out  any 
substantial  difference  in  the  two  crimes. 
Chloroform  vapour  may  place  a  man's 
life  in  jeopardy  as  'much  as  a  rope  or  a 
ligature  applied  directly  to  his  neck. 
In  the  case  of  attempted  strangulation, 
the  punishment  wa*  not  too  severe; 
while  in  the  attempted  poisoning  by 
chloroform  there  has  been,  we  consider, 
a  complete  failure  of  justice.    It  is 
felony  to  administer  to  a  woman  drugs 
with  intent  to  procure  abortion,  whe- 
ther the  abortion  take  place  or  not :  and 
if  we  wish  to  suppress  English  Thuggism 
it  should  be  made  equally  felony  to 
administer  noxious  drugs  with  intent 
to  commit  rape  or  robbery. 
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such  as  to  justify  interdiction  T — interdic- 
tion defined— Scottish  and  English  mode  ' 
qf  procedure— grounds  of  interdiction-^- ' 
Testamentary  capacity  of  the  Insane. 

Ton  have  now  in  the  course  we  hare 
followed  Seen  the  condition  called  Insanity 
compared  with  the  similar  and  allied  states 
which  moet  resemble  it ;  we  have  reviewed . 
the  legal  doctrines  and  practice  in  record 
to  it-— its  nosological  divisions  with  their 
leading  characteristics ;  we  have  glanced  - 
at  soma  particulars  -in  its  statistics,  and 
dwelt  at  length  on  the  physical,  emotional, 
intellectual,  and  impulsive  features  of  the  • 
disease,  embracing  with  various  other 
matters  of  forensic  application,  the  medico-  t 
legal  specialities  of  suicide,  homicide,  theft,  ■ 
fir©- raising-,  drunkenness,  and  feigned  in*  - 1 
sanity;    let  me  request  your  attention 
farther  to  the  discussion  of  certain  judicial  •'  . 
questions  connected  with  the  subject,  and 
to  various  matters  that  are  best  considered  • 
in  relation  to  these. 

When  is  mental  aberration  such  as  to 
justify  its  being  deemed  Insanity  ?— Al- 
though it  may  have  an  esaential  character, 
insanity  ia  not  one  uniform  manifestation 
of  psychical  or  physical  inefficiency.  Some* 
times  it  ia  intellectual  defect  (imbecility--- . 
amentia),  sometimes  intellectual  disorder  - 
(delirium — mania) ,  sometimes  destruction 
or  loss  of  faculties  (dementia),  sometimes 
permanent  but  particular  incapacity  of  judg- 
ment (delusion— monomania),  ana  lastly,  it 
may  be  merely  diseased  passion  and  loaa  of 
control  (moral  insanity).  It  has  therefore 
to  be  dirtmguished  from  intellectual  du}g[e 
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stH  and  ignorance,  from  febrile  and  tem- 
porary sympathetic  delirium,  from  illusion 
and  hallucination,  from  ">  eccentricity  and 
depravity.  It  is  often,  associated  with 
physical  disorders,  and  on  this  ground 
beer*  a  resemblance  to  all  UiabaiM  *AMh 
have  sympathetio  mental  dilturbence  com- 
bined with  them,  some  of  which,  as  for 
example  hysteria  and  hjpochoaMm*,^ 
transitional  to  tesaraty,  and  net  very  readily 
to  be  distinguished  from  it.  Intellectual 
deficiency  is  not  Insanity,'  unless  it  be  the 
consequence  of  oosgemtal  defect  of  the 
faculties  natural  to  hnraaxdty  (amentia),  or 
destruction  of  them  by  cerebral  disease 
(dementia) ;  the  indmdual  must  through 
his  whole  life  have  been  under  the  mental 
capacity  of  his  fellows,  or  display  deflcien- 
ciee  which  are  unnatural  to  his  .  formes 
■elf.  Excitement,  delirium,  incoherence, 
ate  insanity  (mania — dementia)  only  whan 
persistant,  associated  with  delusion,  and 
concurrent  with  physical  disorder.  Illusion 
and  hallucination  indicate-  the  insane  con- 
dition (mania—  monomania),  when  they 
cannot,  as  formerly  described,  be  made 
subservient  to  the  operation  of  comparison, 
when  they  defy  the  judgment,  ana  govern 
the  conduct  despite  of  reason  and  free 
wilL  Exalted  passion,  erratic  propensities, 
and  tyrannous  impulses,  cannot  be  deemed 
mental  disease  (moral  insanity),  unless  they 
bo  foreign  to  the  character  of  humanity,  or 
to  the  natural  disposition  of  the  mdmdaaL. 
and  the  apparent  consequences  of  diseased 
incapacity  of  self-control.  I  shall  not  re- 
capitulate, however,  what  I  bare  already 
■aid  of  these  matters,  but  restrict  myself  to 
the  marks  which  distinguish  acute  from 
maniacal  delirium.  I  hare  repeatedly 
known  the  latter  to  be  mistaken  for  the 
former. 

In  febrile  delirium  the  ravings  of  the 
patient  are  less  rapid,  less  intelligible,  less 
distinctly  enunciated,  and  less  related  to 
surrounding  circumstances.  The  mental 
symptoms  hare  not  been  the  first  to  attract 
attention,  and  they  are  not  the  most  ur- 
gent ;  there  is  serious  bodily  disorder, 
great  disturbance  of  the  circulation,  a 
nigh  temperature,  evidence  of  uneasiness 
and  pain, — probably  tranor,  feebleness  of 
body,  and  loes  of  appetite,— symptoms  very 
unusual  in  maniacal  delirium,  in  which,  on 
the  contrary,  at  the  period  of  greatest 
excitement,  you  find  the  patient  perfectly 
fit  to  be  out  of  bed,  complaining  of  no 
pain,  seeming  to  feel  no  unasomcsa,  and 
ummfesting  perhaps  Mttie  thought  of  feed, 
but  neither  irritability  of  the  stomach  nor 
loss  of  appetite.  Maniacal  dehrium  par* 
takes  more  of  the  idjoMtjuo  character, 
continues  an  indefinite  tune,  persists  after- 
the  removal  of  its  supposed  causes  or 
associated  physical  syniptcxna,  and  rarely 


roccurs  before  the  age  of  puberty.  Taking 
;the  history  of  the  attack  into  account,  you 
will  not  conftnihd  febrile' or  acute  delirium 
with  mania,  if*  70X1  'satisfy  yourself  of  its 
sympathetic  origin,  the  great  involution  of 
ell  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  the  evident 
derangement  of  the  physical  as  well  as  the 
mental  iraectioaa  of  the  nervous  system. 
Delirium,  is  the  supBraddition  of  a  mental 
to  a  corporeal  disorder.  The  best  diagnos- 
tics are  physical :-— psychically  the  two  con- 
ditions are  much  the  same.  The  voluntary 
control  over  thought  is  lost  in  both,  but- 
voluntary  motion  is,  so  to  speak,  phis  in 
knania,  Mfeas  in  dehrium.  Emotion  is 
mot*  perverted  In  the  dnfcj  mors  obscured 
in  the  other.  Perception  and  conception 
are  confounded  in  both.  In  nianiacal 
delirium  there  is  a  greater  capacity  of 
memory  (the  retention  of  impressions) ,  and 
after  recovery,  according^,  a  greater  power- . 
of  recollection  j  a  fact  net  available  as  a 
diagnostic,  but  very  useful  to  be  kept  in 
remembrance  by  those  who  come  in  con- 
tact  with  the  insane.  A  person  after  hie 
recovery  from  maniacal  dehrium  recollects 
all  or  most  of  the  circumstances  of  his  ill- 
ness, the  wanderings  of  his  imagination,  the 
absurdity  of  his  actions,  and  the  treatment 
to,  which  he  was  subjected  i  whereas,  he 
who  has  been  suffering  from  febrile  delirium 
finds  that  memory  has  been  through  much  e 
Of  the  time  incapacitated  5  something  he 
may  recollect  vividly,  something  indifferent- 
ly, but  he  has  an  m correct  notion  of  the 
time  which  has  elapsed,  and  much  of  his 
illness  is  a  blank  in  his  mind. 

Delirium  being  a  state  of  unsoundness  of 
mind  in  the  fullest  sense,  is  a  condition 
which  for  the  time  lumpl^  civil  and  crimi- 
nal responsibility. 

The  BmmdmHm  *  XsmeHct  — The 
testimony  given  by  a  medical  man  regard- 
ing the  state  of  mind  of  one  who  is  sus- 
pected to  be  mesne,  must  be  derived  from:, 
a  personal  examination.  Before  the  inter- 
view you  should  take  care  to  be  furnished 
with  a  full  and  particular  history  of  the 
case,  comprehending  the  age.  social  relations,, 
profession,  and  physical  character  of  the 
individual;  the  existence  or  not  of  here- 
ditary predisposition,  or  of  a  previous 
insanity,  his  natural  oast  of  mind,  habits,, 
acquirements,  and  character ;  his  state  of 
bodily  health,  the  data  of  the  appearance 
of  derangement,  and  the  presumed  causes 
of  the  malady ;  the  first  indications  of  dis- 
turbance, the  order  and  succession  of  symp- 
toms bodily  and  mental,  the  difference 
between  his  present  and  his  former  habitsn 
and  character,  the  type  of  the  emotional 
disorder  manifested,  and  the  delusions,  if 
any,  by  which  his  conduct  is  governed ;  the 
actions  which  are  mot*  characteristic  of  his 
insanity  and  the  mode  by  which  he  iig[e 
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lafelj  m  has  been  paspered  to  aneentond 

the  nature  of  your  visit,  A  mssylita 
history  m  shore  will  saeeyou  am*  terabit, 
and  possibly  the  lunatic  much  usnsssoas«7 
oneetioning  and  iuitatint  and  ia  mm 
ia^aiioMbaaf-ndnainartaaatmftfaewoitii 
of  Om  opinions  andoonsrvationaefranJisos, 
in  ouM  is  whieh  oarrubcrativc  wMn  ia 
dannble. 

Your  introduction  to  the  lnaatio  aacinld 
be  managed  in  soehuwuyse  to  lead  him 
to  fonn  no  prejudice  agaaast  yam.  A*  a 
general  role  k  may  be  well  that  he  should 
not  suspect  your  object,  but  there  will  be 
oases  undoubtedly  ia  which  it  weohi  not  be 
improper  that  he  abaoid  know  the  inten- 
tion of  the  licit  i  at  all  events  it  a  dasir- 
able  that  yon  should  not  be  an  object  of 
hie  iH-wilL  In  the  latter  case,  m  which  he 
it  aware  that  hh)  canity  ia  onnvessed,  you 
ehonld  fed,  and  ha  ahonkl  be  led  to  un 
dentaad  tine,  that  soundness  of  mind  ia 
the  judgment  which  yon  are  anxious  to 
have  tho  grounde  of  forming.  Ton  ehonld 
oendnat  youreelf  towaide  aim,  ao  fin-  ae 
the  (aroumstenese  of  hie  eace  permit, 
exactly  as  yon  wonld  towarde  one  aoood 
mnnaeL  In  all  caeee  whore  it  ia aeimhh 
and  proper,  your  interview  with  him  should 
be  private,  without  the  preeence  of  even 
bm  neareet  or  moat  interested  relative. 
Ton  should  not  exhibit  timidity,  nor  hide 
the  feeling  under  a  hhuterang  manner  | 
rather  have  the  pisosuoc  of  some  one  to 
protect  yon.  Ton  are  to  be  sympathising, 
not  patronizing.  Ton  are  to  treat  him  as 
an  invalid,  and  not  as  a  child,  or  an  inferior 
in  intellect.  I  am  ia  these  directions  pre- 
suming that  the  eace  is  one  of  come  doubt 
and  difficulty,  and  not,  as  is  more  usual, 
one  in  which  the  examination  is  chiefly  a 
formal  neossssty,  slid  requiring  little  tact 
aad  discniiiniatsfltii 

Ton  may  perhaps  be  able  to  discover 
pathognomonic  symptoms  of  mental  dis- 
ease in  the  aspect  and  behaviour  of  the 
person,  to  bad  you  to  be  satisfied  of  his 
condition  before  he  opens  his  mouth,  more 
especially  if  he  is  not  an  entire  stranger  to 
you;  but  however  high  you  may  rata  your 
power  of  disi  itniinahnn  in  this  way,  you 
are  never  to  venture  a  certificate  solely  on 
such  grounds;  yon  may  be  misled  by 
simulation,  extreme  and  unwonted  although 
natural  emotion,  a  state  of  excitement  from 
intoxication,  depression  from  physical  dis- 
eases or  the  influence  of  drugs  ana  remedies, 
end  the  physiognomy  of  other  diseases,  as 
for  example,  epilepsy,  and  hysterical  or 
other  nervous  effeotions ;  besides,  the 
grounds  of  your  opinion  should  be  such  as 
others  can  comprehend  and  rightly  ap- 
preciate. Neither  are  you  to  be  guided 
solely  by  the  authority  and  statements  of 
othersj  these  may  direct  yea  in  your 


investigation,  and  confirm  yen  in  yen 
raaah  nitons,  and  saay  be  cited  as  forming 
partly  toe  frondatian  of  your  opinion,  but 
yon  are  always  to  satisfy  your  Judgment  by 
year  own  obcervetiona  and  ifisaahistiuns. 

In  most  cents,  oe  yon  am  introduced  to 
the  individual  who  has  to  bs  enamined  in 
your  character  as  a  physician  employed  by 
hie  friends  who  are  anxious  respecting  has 
beday  condition,  you  will  find  it  generally 
most  eastsble  to  cneisnnans  with  an  rarest** 
gotten  of  phjsissl  aysuptoms.  Notice  tine 
cienfuiuiattoa  of  the  head,  the  expression  of 
the  Countenance  t  ascertain  the  condition 
of  the  pulse,  the  state  of  the  digestive 
function,  the  feelings  in  the  head,  the  tern* 
perature  of  the  scalp,  the  disposition  in 
regard  to  sleep.  Encourage  hhn  to  repre* 
cent  his  symptoms  of  ill  health  himself,  the 
notions  ohich  he  attaches  to  them,  and  the 
causes  to  which  he  supposes  they  are  owing* 
These  will  nwroently  be  obviously  of  an 
insane  kind.  In  some  cases  the  physical 
examination  will  afford  nearly  eoaciorive 
evidence,  independent  of  the  patient's  on* 
exposition  of  his  maladies  |  there  may  ben 
pathognomonic  iwtnstnnanon  shall  we  say 
also,  in  dessrenes  to  Dr.  Barrows,  a  patho- 
gnomonic odour  not  requiring  to  be  sub* 
stentiotedP  There  may  be  evidence  of 
physical  ailment  implying  mental  disorder* 
Had  it  been  suitable  to  the  objects  of  this 
dass  to  speak  of  the  diseases  of  lunatics,  I 
should  have  ettaded  very  expressly  to  a 
peculiar  cart  of  paralysis,  which  even  in  fee 
slight  beginnings  scarcely  ever,  or  if  I  speak 
from  my  own  experience  never,  exists  but 
in  combination  with  diseased  minds*  I 
allude  to  the  paralysis  of  the  insane,  which 
you  will  find  described  in  aU  the  later 
writers  on  mental  pathology,  and  most 

Sphioally  pourtrayed  in  the  Croonian 
itures  of  1849,  by  Dr.  OonoUy. 
Tour  investigation  of  the  mental  die- 
order  should  consist  in  e  search  for  those 
characteristics  of  unsoundness  which  have 
been  described.  Ton  are  to  seek  for  such 
changes  of  moral  character  as  nothing  bat 
disease  can  explains  for  snob  inatanoee  of 
imbecility,  inooherenoe,  and  delusion,  ea 
attest  imperfect  mental  power,  disordered 
understanding,  and  lncapeoitatsd  judgment, 
and  for  instances  of  conduct  incompatible 
with  a  healthy  faculty  of  self-control.  If 
the  patient  labour  under  acute  mania  or 
chronic  delirium  you  will  meet  with  no 
difficulty,  he  will  Lave  you  all  necessity  of 
searching,  and  furnish  in  a  single  interview 
more  proofs  of  insanity  than  the  memory 
can  retain.  If  imbecility  is  the  type  of  the 
disease,  you  are  to  look  for  its  indications 
in  the  physiognomy,  habits,  tastes,  and 
general  conduct ;  in  the  powers  of  atten- 
tion, efforts  of  judgment,  and  capacity  of 
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sdnsation  and  the  means  of  txmuiriag  in- 
tagmmmm  into  mwt  -  tori  a— i — ■ 
hove  balm  apwaaittehai  exswrance  for 
imbecility.  A  person  may  be  mon  sonnd 
m  nod  than  Hakolis  waa,  witbont  kaww- 
mg  what  opinion  Pythagoras  bald  oan- 
ssrnmg  wihi-fowL  If  some  goToming 
delusion  is  nought  to  be  exposed,  yom  may 
perhaps  find  oaoastan  for  all  your  acumen ; 
far,  aa  you  are  aware,  mononm*iaes,if  their 
easily  awakeaad  siusrinsnsumeas  be  onea 
sawused,  oces*kaselly  exert  no  slight  power 
of  cunmng  and  semetiveness.  You  mast, 
in  the  first  otace,  do  all  yon  an  to  obtain 
has  ooaddenoej  if  onae  yon  aocoead  in 
getting  him  to  cowrarse  irmly  with  70B.be 
will  gradually  become  omnnnlnknttxve,  and 
cease  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  delusion 
engrossing  hie  mini  If  be  should  foil  to 
do  so,  try  to  make  aome  of  hie  aMgnbsritiee 
and  eeaantrieitiaa  a  anbjeat  of  discussion, 
express  an  interest  in  them,  and  seek  fop  aa 
explanation  of  tbsm.  If  he  should  still  foil 
to  expose  ass  ruling  dahuuen,  yon  should, 
bom  possessing  the  necessary  key,  take  a 
jadiekms  opportunity  of  introducing  tha 
subject  yosuueif,  and  guestioB  him  of  bis 
belief  regarding  it  Pew  mononwunaca  are 
proof  against  this,  howerer  much  t  bey  may 
wish  to  ooaeesd  their  insane  notion.  I  have 
never  known  one  direotly  and  persistently 
to  repudiate  his  delusion;  he  tries,  but  does 
not  succeed.  When  pushed  to  the  point 
ha  display  b  fats  morbid  fancy,  or  he  mani- 
fests confusion  of  ftonght  and  ineoherence 
of  lssnraage  in  relation  to  it,  or  hs  expresses 
hhuean  mysteriously  and  with  reserve,  or 
he  gets  angry,  dechnes  to  speak  on  that 
matter,  or  sullenly  remains  silent,— a  great 
effort  to  him.  In  all  cases  advantage 
should  betaken  of  a  lunatic's  willingness  to 
write,  for  even  when  no  characteristics  of 
insanity  have  been  observed  in  his  con- 
versation, you  will  frequently  in  his  letter 
or  statement  find  traces  of  delusion,  inco- 
herence, or  emotional  aberration.  By 
sympathiring  with  the  patient  yon  will 
usually  succeed  much  better  than  by  the 
most  rageuioua  attempts  to  compel  a  dis- 
play of  his  delusion ;  but  sometimes,  when 
other  expedients  have  bean  unsuccessful,  it 
may  be  advantageous  to  accuse  him,  so  to 
speak,  of  dehunon  and  insanity,  so  aa  to 
lead  him  to  an  explanation  and  defence  of 
conduct  which  appears  extravagant  and 
irrational.  Do  not  be  over-desirous  to 
elicit  the  fact  of  inaann^  according  to  some 
pre- conceived  plan  winch  you  have  hud 
down  for  the  purpose.  Allow  the  lunatic 
to  take  his  own  way  of  exposing  his  state 
of  mind ;  the  more  the  interview  assumes 
the  form  of  monologue  on  his  part,  and  the 
nearer  his  discourse  approaches  to  the  form 
of  soliloquy,  the  better. 
Tone  will  not  permit  me  to  allude  to  the 


speotol  dhfkusues  that  may  occur  m  the 
wsmiaatsnn  of  Injustice,  Here  is  a  comma* 
one.  Ton  an  required  to  give  an  opinion 
on  the  state  of  sBmd  of  one  of  whom  yon 
know  nothing,  of  whom  you  can  be  told 
In**  or  nothing)  that  pmbaufoary  history 
is  wssaasa  which  I  haw*  said  is  of  so  much 
convenience.  The  sawhsidaai  has  poesibry 
been  found  vagabondising,  and  baa  bam 
had  hold  of  by  tha  authorities  for  aome 
sbght  offense.  There  is  aome  reason  to 
tauk  that  he  was  mica  under  confinement 
aa  a  lunatic,  and  aa  this  aecomit  you  are 
jreuusated  to  mvswtigate  has  oaee  in  a  polios 
cell  or  the  ward  of  a  prison.  Heis  reserved 
and  sullen,  raphes  ourtry  to  questions,  but 
manifests  sa>  dehnrion.  You  can  make  little 
out  of  hhn,  save  that  has  deposition  is  by 
no  means  engaging,  or  hie  intellect  very 
bnuhant.  In  such  a  ease  you  must  endes* 
vour  to  aoeunrafoteamn  knowledge  of  mens 
haste  him  watched  and  -conversed  with,  and 
from  tone  to  time  seeresly  observed.  If 
you  find  that  he  aaostly  occupies  one  plaae 
and  position,  that  though  sullen  and  de- 
jected he  oocaaamully  stance  by  hhnsatf, 
avoids  hie  food,  that  at  night  he  steeps 
badly,  talks  and  laughs  to  himself,  stand* 
on  the  floor,  or  wanasss  about  his  apart* 
ment,  you  bnwe  ample  grounds  for  suspect- 
in*  tout  he  is  the  subject  of  some  morbid 
dehuaon  j  but  as  you  possess  no  hint  of  it, 
rou  may  hsve  difficulty  ni  retting  k  evolved. 
Ton  cannot  sound  bis  opinions  on  all 
matters  of  sensation  and  speculation,  but 
you  may  chance  to  jangle  the  loose  string 
by  a  judicious  venture.  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  notice,  aa  befog  more  potent  than 
ordinary  m  conjuring  forth  a  delusion  in 
sfueh  cases,  questions  relative  to  kindred, 
bodhy  health,  sexual  ideas,  poisoning,  un- 
seen  ageney,  and  noctomal  feehngs.  There 
is  much  room  for  the  exercise  of  tact,  in- 
genuity, and  sagacity,  in  these  cases. 

I  have  known  an  examiner  annoyed  and 
nonplused  by  tha  penasteat  and  absolute 
silence  of  the  person  under  examination. 
This  conduct  may  arias  mom  idiocy,  insane 
abstraction,  and  pecular  dehuoon,  m  which 
instances  insanity  win  be  well  marked  in 
the  aspect  and  behaviour  of  the  patient. 
It  sometimes  is  the  consequence  of  mere 
obstinacy,  or  of  a  determination  to  thwart 
all  attempts  at  investigation,  but  in  every 
oase  it  forms,  in  combination  with  the 
testimony  presented,  a  good  ground  for 
the  belief  of  the  existence  of  an  unsound 
mind. 

The  forms  of  hnbecuity  of  mind  and 
moral  insanity  are  perhaps  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all  to  investigate  satisfactorily  j  but 
as  we.  have  vet  to  consider  the  subjects  of 
civil  and  criminal  responsibility,  I  shall  at 
present  delay  no  longer  on  the  examination 
of  the  mesne. 
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<  Lunacy  Certificate*-— The  ordinary  pur-, 
pose  of  the  elimination  of  lunatics  j*  to 
certify,  that  the  condition  of  the  mind  ia 
inch  as  to  require  interference  with  the 
patient's  liberty  for  the  sake  of  fitting  treat- 
ment, his  personal  safety,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  community.  In  Scotland, 
before  an  individual  can  be  sent  to  a  lunatic 
asylum,  the  fact  of  mental  derangement, 
together  with  the  necessity  of  confining 
the  patient,  must  be  certified  by  an  au- 
thorized practitioner  in  medicine.  The 
certificate  must  be  given  "  upon  soul  and 
conscience,"  and  all  who  are  concerned  in 
lodging  one  who  ia  sound  of  mind  in  an 
asylum,  or  in  compassing  the  confinement 
of  an  insane  person  in  an  irregular  way, 
are  liable  to  heavy  penalties.  Upon  such  a 
certificate  the  nearest  relat  ion  or  recognized 
guardian  of  the  patient  petitions  the  sheriff 
of  the  county  to  grant  a  warrant  for  re- 
moving him  to  a  licensed  lunatic  house. 
While  under  confinement  he  is  seen  at  will 
by  the  sheriff  or  his  deputy,  accompanied 
usually  by  a  medical  assistant  and  the 
procurator  fiscal  of  the  district,  and  he  has 
the  power  of  ordering  the  liberation  of  the 
patient  whenever  he  may  deem  it  unjustly 
delayed.  The  minister  of  the  parish  has 
also  a  right  to  visit  the  lunatic  asylum, 
but  no  power  in  the  way  of  supervision  or 
inspection.  The  machinery  is  therefore 
simple,  economical,  and  as  regards  the  pro- 
tection of  those  under  restraint  in  licensed 

S plums,  not  to  be  charged  with  being  in- 
fective; but  the  Scottish  lunacy  law  is 
very  far  from  being  perfect,  although  from 
the  successful  resistance  which  all  the 
recent  attempts  at  improving  it  have  met, 
it  might  be  deemed  a  much  more  fault- 
less institution  tban  it  actually  is.  Lunatics 
that  are  not  paupers  may  be  kept  any- 
where, and  treated  in  any  way,  by  any 
one.  The  public  hospitals  are  public  in  a 
limited  sense,  and  neither  freely  available 
for  educational  purposes  to  the  profession, 
nor  even  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  all 
cheaps  of  the  insane.  I  have  known 
instances  of  disagreeable  or  difficult  oases 
being  rejected,  and  a  lunatic  who  has  com- 
mitted a  criminal  action,  and  whose  safe 
custody  has  become  a  matter  of  much  con- 
sequence to  the  community,  is  by  most  of 
these  misnamed  public  asylums  unhesitat- 
ingly refused.  They  are  not  subjected  to 
adequate  government  control,  but  are  liable 
to  be  under  the  management  of  a  body  of 
self -elected,  irresponsible,  ill-chosen  direc- 
tors, nearly  as  numerous  as  the  inmates. 
In  some  cases  the  hospital  is  but  an  appen- 
dage to  some  other  institution,  instead  of 
being  separate  and  independent,  having  no 
governing  authority  but  that  connected 
with  the  parent  establishment,  and  there- 
fore subject  to  be  ruled  as  it  it  were  a 


prison,  an  infirmary,  or  a  poor's-house. 
Patients  of  various  grades  are  admitted  into 
houses,  which  in  some  instances  have  been 
originally  designed  for  and  are  chiefly  oc- 
cupied by  insane  poor,  and  are  even  some- 
times rather  heterogeneously  mixed.  It  is 
this  proportion  of  private  patients,  how- 
ever small,  that  constitutes  ,  the  barrier  to 
the  admission  of  students  for  the  purposes 
of  instruction.  The  attempt  is  constantly 
being  made  to  ape  the  style  of  a  private 
asylum,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  the 
better  class,  to  the  injury  of  the  fuB 
efficiency  of  the  hospital  as  a  public  institu- 
tion, and  to  the  prevention  of  the  establish- 
ment of  such  admirable  houses  for  the 
better  rank  of  lunatics  as  are  common 
enough  throughout  England,  but  almost 
unknown  in  this  part  of  the  island. 

There  is  an  uncertainty  about  legal 
details  in  reference  to  lunacy  matters  in 
Scotland,  which  it  is  desirable  should  be 
amended.  There  ia  a  want  of  uniformity 
in  the  constitution,  charges,  and  arrange- 
ments of  the  hospitals,  and  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  in  regard  to  modes  of  procedure 
and  the  forms  of  warrants  and  certificates, 
much  is  left  to  the  discretionary  power  of 
local  officials. 

The  following  may  be  received  as  an 
adequate  form  of  a  lunacy  certificate  in 
Scotland. 

(Place  and  date— the  latter  in  words). 
I,  A.  B.,  M.P.  (or  surgeon),  hereby  certify 
on  Soul  and  Conscience,  that  I  have  this 
day  visited  and  examined  C.  D.,  at  present 

residing  at  ,  and  am  of  opinion  that 

the  said  C.  D.  is  in  such  a  state  of  mental 
derangement  as  to  require  confinement  in 
a  lunatic  asylum. 

(Signed)  A.  B.,  K.D.  (or  surgeon). 

In  England  there  must  be  two  medical 
certificates,  unless  in  the  case  of  a  pauper 
lunatic,  when  the  testimony  of  one  medical 
examiner  is  sufficient  These  certificates- 
must  be  signed  by  individuals  not  partnera 
together,  not  relatives  of  the  patient,  and 
having  no  professional  connection  with,  or 
other  interest  in  the  asylum  to  which  the 
patient  is  to  be  consigned.  These  examiners 
have  to  investigate  the.  case  not  together, 
but  separately,  and  must  each  in  his  cer- 
tificate mention  the  facta  upon  which  his 
opinion  is  founded.  These  documents 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  printed  order, 
filled  up  and  signed  by  the  relative  or  guar- 
dian who  authorizes  the  patient's  detention 
as  a  lunatic.  When  the  lunatic  has  been 
received  into  the  hospital  he  has  to  be 
examined  anew,  and  reported  upon  to  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  in  Lunacy.  The 
most  important  difference  betwixt  a  Scottish 
and  an  English  lunacy  certificate,  is  the 
specification  of  some  of  the  facts  on  which 
the  opinion  is  based,  in  the  case  of  < 
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lunatic  not  a  pauper,  a  thing  which  seems 
to  derogate  from  the  professional  character' 
of  the  document.  To  give  a  certificate 
menu,  to  render  a  feet  sure  by  the  testimony 
of  adequate  knowledge ;  the  ex  cathedra 
deliverance  is  by  this  mode,  however,  con- 
Verted  into  the  mere  expression  of  a  pro- 
position, and  the  opinion  propounded  is 
not  so  much  a  judgment  as  a  condescen- 
dence or  submission  of  professional  or 
presumed  adequate  knowledge  to  some 
other,  which  it  surer  ought  to  be  at  once 
applied.  The  medical  examiner  would 
appear  not  to  say — this  is  lunacy  ;  but-— is 
not  this  lunacy  P  a  function  which  might 
be  quite  as  well,  and  rather  more  fittingly, 
discharged  by  others  than  "  a  physician,  or 
surgeon,  or  apothecary,  duly  authorized  to 
practise  as  such."  Much  latitude  is  al- 
lowed in  regard  to  the  statement  of  facts : 
these  may  be  any  characteristic  symptoms 
of  lunacy,  as  incoherence  in  conversation, 
ungoverned  excitement,  special  delusion, 
noisy  or  indecent  conduct,  alteration  of  the 
natural  physiognomy,  or  even  facts  which 
have  not  been  observed  by  the  examiner 
himself,  but  have  been  merely  represented 
to  him  by  others,  provided  this  circumstance 
in  regard  to  them  be  stated  in  the  certificate. 
The  following  is  an  example  of  the  form 
adopted. 

I,  A.  B.  being  a  physician  (surgeon  or 
apothecary),  duly  authorized  to  practise  as 
such,  hereby  certify  that  1  have  this  day, 
separately  from  any  other  medical  practi- 
tioner, visited  and  personally  examined 
C.  D.,  the  person  named  in  the  accompany- 
ing statement  and  order,  and  that  the  said 
C.  D.  is  a  lunatic,  and  a  proper  person  to 
be  confined,  and  that  I  have  formed  this 
opinion  from  the  following  facts,  the  latter 
being  from  information  derived  from  his 
relatives ;  viz.,  that  he  labours  under  a  great 
despondency  of  mind,  the  result  of  the 
delusion  that  he  is  the  victim  of  a  widely 
extended  conspiracy  to  injure  him,  and  that 
he  manifests  a  propensity  to  self-destruc- 
tion. 

Signed  A.  B., 

(Residence.) 

(Date  in  words.) 

In  Scotland,  where  no  grounds  are  re- 
quired to  be  assigned  for  the  opinion  given 
tnat  one  is  insane,  and  where  the  com- 
munity has  not  the  protective  supervision 
of  lunacy  commissioners,  it  would  be  well 
either  that  instruction  in  medical  pathology 
were  made  a  necessary  branch  of  medical 
education,  or  that  the  privilege  of  granting 
lunacy  certificates  should  be  restricted  to 
those  who  could  declare  that  they  had  bad 
the  means  of  studying  the  disease  e,: 
in  some  hospital  for  insanity. 
When  it  menial  uneoundne* 


jiHrttMnterdielUm?— Interdiction  is  defined 
by  Erskine,  as  a  legal  restraint  upon  those 
who,  either  through  profuseness,  or  extreme 
faculty  of  temper,  are  too  easily  induced  to 
make  hurtful  conveyances,  by  which  they 
are  disabled  from  signing  any  deed  to  their 
prejudice  without  the  consent  of  curators, 
who  are  called  interdictors,  and  who  are 
the  nearest  male  relatives  on  the  father's 
side,  if  they  be  of  lawful  age  and  otherwise 
capacitated. 

When  a  lunatic  is  interdicted  he  is  no 
longer  free  to  contract  agreements,  execute 
legal  deeds,  or  conduct  his  own  affairs. 
In  England,  the  individual  having  been 
certified  to  be  insane  by  qualified  medical 
examiners,  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  peti- 
tioned on  this  ground  to  appoint  a  special 
commission,  to  determine  whether  he  be 
eompot  or  non  eompoe  mentis.  This  ia 
termed  appointing  a  commission  de  lunatieo 
inquirendo.  This  commission  examines 
the  evidence  pro  and  con,  and  gives  verdict 
accordingly.  In  Scotland,  the  lunacy  cer- 
tificate having  been  obtained,  application 
is  made  to  Chancery  for  what  is  termed  a 
Brieve  of  Idiotcy,  or  a  Brieve  of  Furiosity, 
(according  as  the  person  is  held  to  be 
either  fatuous  or  raving  mad.)  This  docu- 
ment is  addressed  to  the  judge-ordinary  of 
the  district  (the  sheriff,)  and  instructs  him 
to  summon  a  jury  to  determine  upon  the 
individual's  state  of  mind,  and  upon  the 
male  relative  to  be  appointed  interdictor. 
The  proceedings  are  instituted  by  the 
nearest  male  relative  of  proper  age,  and 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  person  whose 
state  of  mind  is  the  subject  of  doubt,  and 
are  termed  "a  cognition,  or  "cognoscing  a 
lunatic."  The  lunatic  must  be  personally 
examined  by  the  jury  previous  to  then: 
verdict. 

Interdiction  is  justifiable  and  necessary 
in  all  cases  of  mania,  dementia,  and  amentia. 
Cases  of  difficulty  arise  in  the  lesser  degrees 
of  insanity,  as  the  earlier  stage  of  mania, 
the  person  being  not  raving  mad,  but  only 
in  a  state  of  more  than  natural  excitement ; 
cases  of  imbecility,  the  person  being  not 
idiotic,  but  simply  of  weak  mind,  and  many 
instances  of  monomania.  In  moral  insanity 
interdiction  is  presumed  to  be  unnecessary. 

In  cases  of  asserted  imbecility,  take  care 
not  to  mistake  ignorance,  from  want  of 
education  and  opportunities  of  information, 
for  mental  defect ;  in  cases  of  excitement 
and  delusion,  be  satisfied  that  the  former 
really  interferes  with  voluntary  control, 
and  that  the  latter  is  not  merely  of  a 
speculative  and  harmless  cliarcter,  but  is 
practically  exhibited  in  insane  and  ruinous 
mmWt.    TV  mods  of  investigation  must 
a  muh  jrwiiuular  cue.    In  im- 
i  be  individual  on 
*  he  ha»,M  AodMent  edUJjhle 
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tion  and  opportunity  to  know,  comparing 
Iffs  intellect  with  one  cultivated  in  a  snaaaar 
degiee,  and  if  the  imbecility  be  adventitious, 
the  present  condition  of-  his  tmderstatadmg 
With  what  too  can  leant  of  its  previous 
oapauity.   Tea*  hi»  faculty  of  memory,  his 
powers  of  notation,  his  capacity  of  being 
instructed,  his  knowledge  of  money  matters, 
of  the  condition  of  his  affairs,  and  of  the 
proceedings  in  progress.    Take  his  moral 
character  into  account ;  see  whether  or  not 
he  have  self-reliance  and  "a  mind  of  his 
own,"  or  be  so  facile  as  to  be  capable  of 
being  led  in  any  direction  by  the  self- 
interested  and  evil-designing.   Though  the 
capacity  of  a  monomaniac  to  manage  his 
own  aimirs  is-  never  increased  by  his  delu- 
sion, still  he  may  be  perfectly  competent  to 
manage  them,  not"  in  an  ordinary  way 
merely,  but  much  better  than  any  one 
else  could  do  for  Mm.   Ascertain  how  his 
Acuities  and  emotions  are  exhibited  in 
writing,  his  ideas  regarding  matters  of 
religion,  morality,  property,  money,  duties, 
and  obligations.   Conduct  is  a  much  better 
test  than  capacity  in  such  cases.  Before  yon 
eon  testify  that  interdiction  is  necessitated 
from  delusions,  be  satisfied  that  they  lead 
into  insane  and  rumens  courses ;  that  they 
so  engross  the  mind  as  to  render  efforts  of 
attention  inefficient- when  directed  to  other 
necessary  objects-;  that' they  lead  to  negioct 
of  natural  duties*;  that  the j  occasion  apathy, 
indifference,  and  neglect  of  worldly  affairs, 
to  the  lunatic's  own  loss,  and  the  injury  of 
those  naturally  dependent  upon  him,  or 
legally  interested  in  him ;  or  that  they  an 
combined  with  loss  of  memory,  general 
mental  deficiency,  or  morbid  feelings,  which 
lead  him  to  pervert  the  application  of  bis 
worldly  means.   There  might  be  incapacity 
in  business,  without  there  being  as  a  con- 
sequence sufficient  grounds  for  interdiction 
from  the  management  of  affairs;  mere 
incapacity  to  make  money,  and  thereby  a 
livelihood,  owing  to  diseased  mind,  would 
by  no  means  form  a  sufficient  plea,  although 
incapacity  of  keeping,  or  spending,  or  using 
it  rationally,  might. 

Testamentary  capacity  of  fht  Inmate. — 
For  a  valid  testament  there  must  exist  a 
disposing  mind ;  that  is,  a-  mind  not  op- 
pressed and  governed  by  dehuucns,  in  which 
the  judgment  is-  capable  of  discerning,  the 
memory  not  dearly  impaired,  and  the 
emotions  not  unnatural.  So  one  labouring 
under  mania,  amentia,  or  dementia,  can  be 
deemed  to  have  a  disposing  mind ;  but  it 
is  presumed  that  one  who  is  merely  imbecile, 
or  labouring  under  a  form  of  partial 
insanity,  may.  Any  hmatic  may  execute  a 
▼slid  testament  daring  a  lucid  interval  of 
his  disease.  He  is  incapable  of  disposing 
of  his  property,  if  his  nnhecihty  of  mind  is 
■och  ju  to  interfere  with  a  right  under- 


standing of  the  act,  if  his  delusion  ot 
his  knowledge  of  surrounding  circum- 
stances, and  if  he  labours  under  any 
delusion  incompatible  with  right  feehngw 
and  rational  ideas  in  regard  to  the  disposal 
of  his  property.  A  lunatic  who  has  been 
interdicted  may  yet  be  capable  of  making 
a  sufficient  will,  because  he  may  have> 
enough  of  capacity  for  doing  this,  al thought 
he  hare  not  the  degree  of 'mental  strength 
and  activity  of  intellect  requisite,  for  that 
uncontrolled  management  of  all  his  affairs*. 
Although  of  feeble  mind,  the  Innatie's  im- 
becility would  not  be  such  as  on  that  score- 
to  invalidate  his  will,,  if  ha  folly  and  ac- 
curately comprehended  the  extent  and* 
nature  of  his  property,  if  the-  dispositions? 
in  the  deed  were  not  only  natural  but  of 
his  own  devising,  and  if  he  rightly  under- 
stood the  consequences  of  the  document. 
Nor  although  the  subject  of  delusion  would 
the  lunatic  be  incapacitated  to  execute  a 
wilL  if  the  provisions  in  it  were  rational,  in 
conformity  with  previous  intentions  when; 
sane  in  mind,  and  independent  of  the  delu- 
sion. The  character  of  the  deed  itself 
forms  usually  the  best  evidence  of  testa- 
mentary capacity.  Should  a  will  be  written 
by  the  patient,  Without  incoherence,  ir» 
rational,  unnatural,  or  inconsistent  pro* 
visions,  it  will  be  perfectly  valid,  evanr 
although  he  was  a»  the  time  undoubtedly 
unsound  in  mind,  and  tile  inmate  of  ar 
lunatic  asylum.  It  is  not  the  insanity  of 
the  devisour,  but  the  illegality,  falsity,  c* 
insanity  of  the  deed,  that  will  overthrow  it; 


BPrDEjrroLO  qtch  socnsn?. 
The  arrangements  for  the  working  of  this 
Society  are  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  ia 
compatible  with  the  magnitude  and  extent 
of  its  objects.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Coun-» 
oil,  held  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  Jfobingtonj, 
the  President,  on  Friday,  Oct.  25,  thelawa 
were  finally  determined  upon,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed.  The  report  of  the 
"Objects  Committee"  (a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  specify  and  arrange  the  objects 
proposed  to  be  accomplished)  was  re- 
ceived, adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  pub- 
lished. A  Committee  was  appointed  for 
general  purposes,  amang  which,  are.  to  ha 
included  that  of  appointing,  arranging,  and 
directing  sub-committees  of  special  inquiry 
on  various  subjects  j.  and  it  warn  resolved — 
"That  a Snb-committee  be  forthwith  ap- 
pointed to.  investigate  the  highly  important 
phenomena  of  small-pax  and  vaccination** 
The  meeting  was  well  attended,  about* 
twenty  ammbers.of  the  Council  being  pre- 
sent, among  whom  were  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  profession. 
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Oratio  Harveiana  in  uBdUnu  CollegrX 
RegxHi  Medicorum  habita,  die  Jwnii 
xxix.,  mdocol.  A  Jacobo  Abtubo 
Wilson.  M.D.   Londini.  mdcool. 

Dr.  Wilson  thus  introduces  the  object 
of  the  Harveian  Oration : — 

"  Attenditc  igitur,  aooii,  hospites,  at 
cnicunque  huic  into  fiwetia,  fratres  aw 
•tku  1  Nec  verasinmi,  pro  hie  aaltem  vice, 
•urea  adhibere  m  verb*,  non  mei  Loadi- 
bsdsu,  lingua  non  mea  balbutientia,  et 
Latino  pede  claudiflanua,  Bad  Anglioa, 
Haryeiana,  ex  ore  too  pi,  octoganarii, 
et,  quasi e  sepulohro,  pro  se  etsuisinomae 
arum  loqnentia." 

"  *  To  TTinii^ffr  friendship,  there  ahall 
be  at  erary  meeting,  once  a  month,  a  •mall 
collation,  aa  the  president  shall  think  fit, 
for  the  entertainment  of  such  as  come; 
and,  once  in  every  year,  a  general  feast  for 
all  the  fellows  -,  and  on  the  day  of  such 
feeet shall  bean  oration,  in  Latin,  by  some 

member  m  commemoration 

of  the  bene&otoai  by  name,  and  what  in 
particular  they  have  done  for  the  benefit 
offhe  College,  with  an  exhortation  ta  othaa 
to  imitate,  end  an  exhortation  to  the  mam- 
ben  to  study  and  search  out  the  secrets  of 
nature,  by  way  of  experiment;  and  for  the 
honour  of  the  profession,  to  continue  mu- 
tually in  love." 

On  which  injunction  Dr.  Wilson  re- 
marks, we  doubt  not  with  the  full  con- 
currence of  his  audience : — 

M  Id  unum  tibi  objioio,  quod,  nato.  An- 
glue,  in  bio  Angloram  oonokme,  pro  to, 
an'rpe,  moribus,  indole  (si  quia  unquam), 
Anglico,  de  medicine  et  medicia  Anglitas 
■banc  oratio nem  aggressurus,  lingua;  aheme, 
Dec  mesa,  nee  turn,  oompedibus  obstriotus 
sum." 

Without  in  the  slightest  degree  de- 
tracting from  the  aoquirements  of  the 
learned  members  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, we  cannot  but  express  our 
•pinion  that  it  is  a  real  farce  that  they 
should,  in  the  present  day,  be  compelled 
to  deliver  and  listen  to  topics  of  present 
importance  in  a  dead  language  that  has 
long  ceased  to  be  the  vehicle  for  the  in- 
terchange of  thought  among  learned 
and  scientific  men,  even  of  different 
countries,  and  it  is  still  more  absurd 
from  the  mouth  of  an  English  orator 
addressing  English  physicians  1 

Dr.  Wilson,  after  alluding  to  his  Har- 


veian predecessors  bearing  bis  own 
name,  and  having  paid  a  tribute  of 
filial  respect  to  his  distinguished  father, 
proceeds  to  discourse — "  De  rebus  hoc 
proximo  anno  gestis  et  metis,  equibus 
ahquid  hieri  vel  damsi,  honoris  vel  in- 
oommodi,  oommuuitati  nostra  accident, 
—de  statu,  progressu,  et  futuris  artia 
medic  a)  fort  un  is — de  mo  rum  inter 
nosmeupsos  disciplini,  et  oonsuetudine.** 
The  first  topic  to  which  Dr.  Wilson 
thus  refers  is  one  of  paramount  import- 
ance, involving  the  discussion  of  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  Executive 
which  has  in  all  probability  greatly  ex- 
tended the  fatal  spread  of  a  fearful  pes- 
tilence: 

"Eeapiofte,  igitnr,  in  annum  vix  pxarteri- 
turn,  vos,  Prases  et  Sochi  qui  meoam 
kmc  aoaanai  oiationi  inaai  natia  I  Intrivua 
—oar  viooa — per  apsata  rum— apud  ipaaa 
Baiae,  qui  paaarl  quaaius  lactus!  qua) 
nwqnentia  funerum  1  Qua)  haw  est  irnma 
nis  morhi  species !  haw  mortis  imago  nova? 
Annus  nefaatual  Couegio  nostro,  pas 
casteria,  haul— sine  glona  memorabilia. 
Annus,  in  quo,  huic  urbi  insolita  et  stevie- 
sima  paste  diu  ingruente,  turn  postea  uni- 
asranm  Anghaswgaum  waasanaa,  Collagiam 
has  Bagmni  Jtedioorum  Lanmassisnmaj 
neqae  a  seaatu,  aequo  a  coaailiariie  regime 
intunia,  naqaaa  paatowvemoadres  domaa- 
tieas  adaajnaaasMsdsj  flaaajnato,  ne  ana" 
quideaa  vice  vel  voce,  in  amrHinm  salnne 
publioat  voeatam  est  1  Meeue  in  curia, 
neque  in  faro,  pnaaakmteaerbo,  vox  noa- 
tm-avehte  eat.  A  nallia  aaatri  parioulum 
feotum  est  aonsun! 

"Par  carat  sangamam  Steven!  Quid 
eat,  si  hoc  non  oontnaaaha  cat  I" 

We  have  ourselves  on  several  occa- 
sions expressed  the  strongest  disappro- 
bation of  the  usurpation  of  the  functions 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  by  a 
"Board  of  Works,"  whose  self-suffi- 
ciency did  not  permit  them  to  seek  the 
advice  of  the  body  the  best  qualified  to 
give  opinions  en  matters  on  which  they 
showed  themselves  ignorant.  We  there- 
fore.now  cordially  welcome  Dr.  Wilson's 
indignant  remonstrance  upon  the  gene- 
ral neglect  and  ingratitude  with  which 
the  labours  of  the  profession  in  the 
treatment  of  cholera,  have  been  re- 
warded. 

Dr.  Wilson  pays  a  just  tribute  to  the 
nwmmy  of  Dr.  Burton,  of  St  Thomas's 
Hospital,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  lamented  victims  of  cholera. 
Dr.  Burton's  investigations  on  the 
action  of  lead  on  the  system  are  dVy 
noticed  by  the  orator. 


9*8   coMPABATOg^rgWWjgg  UtWiHMWKtfjBbtevric  agents^, 

*=2=^=  "  -  " 

The  loss  wiuefcfKe  bjiiy'medWuusfc 
the  world  at  large  ^ttrWoufcMmt  learn 
to  know  the  true  i  value*  bt  1e**tiffllate 
caeddocoe)  faks  ttiffirei'  in*  t&£  M  t* 
Pboct,  ia  atranfiy  *nd'  •loduentlV''  ei* 
Jorosd.  '  Orr  Wison  i  has  -put '  trkf  debt 
4»f  gratitude  to  #y*tWoT^a^ 
logical  chiftniatry  in  as  4areilto-langtiag» 
as  he  could  nonosmnd  >  bat/ia  our"est* 
mate,  wordaioaUBCrt' egress' St.  - 
;  The  eiik  of  qaaefeefy  an"  ably  ex- 
posed by  the  orator.  1  The  gross  a»d  -in- 
suiting  treatment  of;  naval  surgeon* 
floes  not  pass  anoeitsirtfed.  ■  "• 
.  In  reeordaw  the-MertM:  of  Harvey 
and ■  ■LdmleyrtiiB  orator  does-'  not?  fbrget 
the  labours,  ofiliviiig  ihVjWtftrftto*  who^ 
Hallowing  the!  «sa*anle  of  Harvey,'  d* 
vote  their  energies  ;  to  • -the  ihvestiga* 
Hon  krf  the.  bloods  in  ^health  toil  ttto- 
ease.-  The'-tabwabter  4f  ^HttrvfeyM  r©i 
seaeoh  es  ia .<  compared  -a»d  eonwieWd 
with  the  medical  indaWeg  'of  tfift'  pr* 
sent  day.  The -present  state  and 
prospectsof  the  College,  also,  receive 
£'otfce.'  DrV WAson/  concludes  in  Abe 

p^g-wovdsy  '.v  v.;  - 

fi  •'fr'ao^.fepibhe*, I  anod  >enu«iert, 
ait  pro.re-*-ro,unpario,  »hgiormv--pro 
lege  auprema,  ;popH4  **b» i 1  Sitianitaa  in 
poymnonitate — in  communitate  unifaa!  -j- 
•  hAd  ha»  tnenda  et  cori'servanda  sit 
nnflum  inter  noe'-hiBjurandmni-i-sl  uTJuni, 
fat  *t*ba  ihafc^r^ xpAriefrtia !— Amor  !— 
Jbnicltiat»^er%ai  irMftsi  HajrVer— Verba 
omi:i uin  asatvsa,' '  tttoponmij  loeorufa! 
%**bv  morea,  :eU>m:  dlplbeaataregia.  hu- 
aaana  omnia  mutantur.  Amor  'eV  aSBtntia 
a  Deo  sunt,  et  man—ti 
.  vyeDiaaxdato.IV  ,  .  ,;-  •  » 

r  To  prsi*  taw  istinity  <of  thfa  Oration 
fe  superfluous*  itevmerite  were  acknow- 
ledged by  tits  bearers,  and  will  in  no 
way  be  disputed  by  its  readers. 


Remarks  on  the-  Comparative  Value  0/ 
,  the  deferent  Atuuthttie  Agents.  By 

Geokuk  Hayward,  M.D.,  one  of  the 
.  Surgeons  of  the  Massachusetts  Gene* 

ral  Hospital  Pamphlet,  8vo.  pp.  1L 

Boston,  U.S.  I860.  . 
The  agents, examined  by  Dr.  Hayward 
are  ether,  chloroform,  and  chloric  ether. 
The  author  decides  in  favour  of  ether. 
"  The  advantages,  then  (he  observes), 
of  sulphuric  ether,  as  an  anaesthetic 
agent,  are  its  entire  safety,  the  ease 
with  wliich  it  is  administered,  and  the 
alight  inconvenience  which  followe  its 
administration."  Dr.  Hayward  further 


Bta&atbat,  idle*  a  careful  examination 
of  some^ofthe  leading  rriedlgal  journals 
of  Europe  and  America,  he  has  found 
only  one  case  of  death  by  its  inhalatipn, 
and "  tfcatr  took,  place  at.  Auxerre, in 
iPrance^.  soon  after  its 'discovery,  a^nd 
when  the  best  mode  of  administering  if, 
had  not  been  adopted. . 

■Of  chloroform  the  author  observes 
tfca*  its' '"only  advantages  are  that  it  is 
more  agreeable  to  inhale  th'an  ether,  and) 
that  a  smaller  quantity  answers  Jths 
purpose."'  •'  On  the  other  hand,  he  points' 
6nt  that. 'its'  InjuripuB  and  fatal  effects 
have  been  by  no  means  uufrequent.  1 
'  Of  "the  iruth  of  this'  assertion  pni 
British,  as  well :  as  the  American  and 
Gblrti^ental  journals,  can  bear  lament 
amtesUmobt".'  'With  regard  to  chlorio 
ether; Hayward"  very .  'justly  pb; 
serves  "  that  it  derives  its  power  of  pro^ 
during  insensibiMty~from  the  chloro- 
form, it '  contftoapauuiV.  Is  diffioulbtd 
imcWflrtwiil  howKbel  addition  of  aloohol 
can  depgnyfe.is.tk6  its  dangerous  praper- 
tiqsj.,  when,  .it  as-  woti  kndwn<  that- the 
nwawm  of  U»h  ftuhstasKei  with  sulphtlite 
eti)ai>,  rendwacit-rin  a<  great  measure 
unfit.fertinbialationil'  i  iinaVr  this  in^ 
praesionj-  the  anthar  opn eludes  thai 
cbiojpa  stba^<isi«&  «nsafe  •anSMfebetie 
agent,  t  >-••«  n.-i:-  1  «  ' 

.  .This  short  'essay-  deaerwa  an  mm- 
Use  pervM.  by«ll  I  wbo^ror«sww«e  W 
aa^sthetipafiats,    •  •«'  

.    .,    t  •   .  >^M  1         .!  »  Hi 

'  •'  •!■•"> 

The  Ajtalonioal  Remembrancer,  r. .  <tth 

edition.  U8mo.  pp.:  '  LondimT: 
Highley.  J  WO. 
Fob  the  sake  of  Aose  genttwnen  tib^ 
pursuing  their  -anatomical  studied  -  at 
the  medical  echo  ok,  we  lose  no  time  & 
calling  attentioB  to  the  ptibHeStioA' 
a  fourth  edition  of  this  useful  'littte, 
pocket  Renamnbrancer.  There  is:  110 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  ahvays'thb 
companion  of  the  student  A  glance  at 
it  during  any  leisure  half  houri — i£«u<Jh 
an  event  really  ocours  amidst  the  Awry 
of  lectures  and  practice,-— will  not  only 
aid  recollection,  out  impress  iaots  more 
strongly  on  the  mind,  and  suggest  new 
subjects  of  study.  The  little  book  ,  is 
published  anonymously;  but  the  fiMt 
that  it  has  reached  &  fourth  edition  is  a 
very  strong  point  in  its  favour.  It  is 
written  with  conciseness  a»d  clearness 
end,  as  hr  as  we  have  examined  it,  with  ' 
correctness.  ,  ,    ^  j 

'  •'  'TJipTzedbyCjO' 


Annual  Report  qf  the  Progress  of  Che- 
mistry end  the  Allied  Sciences.  By 

•  Jcstus  LiEBio,  Mo).,  and  H.  Kore 
Edited  by  A.  %  Hofmann,  M.D., 

•  and  Wabkek  de  la  Bus..  Parts  IV 

• '  and  V.,  I84T-&  .  Lpndon;  Taylor  and 
:  Walton.  " 

Wb  are  glad  to  welcome  two  more  num- 
bers of  this  valuable  retrospect  of  che- 
mical science.  No  fewer  than  ten  men 
of  scientific  eminence  are  concerned  in 
the  preparation  of  this  Report;  and 
from  this  division  of  labour,  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  all  branches  of  chemistry 
nave  received  due  attention.  We  have 
looked  through  the  two  parts  now  be 
fore  us,  and  we  can  recommend  them  te 
all  lovers  of  chemical  science  as  essen* 
tial  to  the  acquisition  of  a  due  know* 
ledge  of  the  progress  made  during  the 
last  two  years. 

Pathology  of  the  UmeemSg*.  Br  John 
Dalbtxfu,  F  JLC.S.  FeseieuH  V. 
and  VI.  London:  ObarcWU. 
Iz  is  some  time  since  we  hare  had  an 
opportunity  of  noticing  this  valuable 
publication,  in  the  production  of  which 
artistic  skill  and  practical  Information 
are  admirably  combined.  The  two 
fasciculi  before  us  comprise  no  fewer 
than  forty-seven  illustrations  of  various 
diseased  conditions  of  the  eye.  The 
drawings  are  as  well  executed  and  as 
faithfully  coloured  as  any  wbieh  have 
been  published  in  the  preceding  fasci- 
culi. In  plate  19  there  is  a  coloured 
drawing,  representing  the  effects  of 
Litis  on  the  globules  of  the  eyes,  which 
is  so  skilfully  treated  that  it  has  quite 

•  stereoscopic  appearance.  The  patho- 
logical conditions  represented  in  these 
two  parts  are,  Aquo-CapsuhHs,  Iritis, 
Congestion  of  the  Choroid,  and  Glaucoma. 
We  entertain  no  doubt  that  they  win 
keep  up  the  character  of  the  work,  and 
give  satisfaction  to  the  subscribers. 

ContrOmtionM  to  the  Physiology  of  the 
Alimentary  Canal     By  William 
Bbihton,  M.D.  Londin.  Pamphlet, 
8vo.  pp.  27.   London.  1849. 
The  contents  of  this  pamphlet  have 
already  appeared  in  our  pages..  The 
author  has  increased  the  utility  of  his 
"  Contributions"  by  their  republication 
in  a  separate  form.     They  will  be 
round  to  afford  many  useful  practical 
hints  to  medical  practitioners,  by  whom, 
we  trust,  they  wulbe^enerally  read. 


fSntgy^AnabM*.  BvJobwph  Maolise, 
mC&E/Jneeiciin  VI.  and  Vlft 
London :;  ChutohilL  i 
In  these  two  part*  Mr.  Maolise  presents 
us  with  ooloUsed  lkhographao  drawing* 
t-t-1.  Of  congenital  and  infantile  ingrd- 
u^m hernia-  and  .hydrocele.  2.  Of  in- 
guinal henna  in  general.  8.  The  dis- 
section of  femoral  hernia,  its  origin  and 
progress,  the- seat  of  stricture,  &c.  4. 
The  surgical  dissection  of  the  femoral 
region-  5.  ■  The  relative  anatomy  of  the 
male  pelvio  organs.  And,  6.  the  surgiv 
cal  dissection  of  the  perineum.  All 
these  drawings  are  executed  with  ana- 
tomical correctness,  and  are  well  calcu- 
lated to  convey  to  the  student  of  sur- 
gery a  large  amount  of  valuable  instruc- 
tion. The  descriptive  letterpress  it 
appropriate.  Another  recommendation 
is,  that  it  is  (he  cheapest  illustrated 
"  lication  on  surgiaal  anatomy  which 
ever  appeared. 

The  Metropolitan  Interments  Act ;  with 
Explanatory  Notes,  an  Appendix,  and 
Index.    By  H.  H.  Olifhant,  of 
Trin.  Cot.  Cam.,  B.A.,  and  of  the 
■  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-law.  8vo! 
pp.  100:  Longmans.  1850. 
This  is  a  very  convenient  and  useful 
publication  at  the  present  time.  Wo 
commend  it  to  all  who  wish  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  an  Act  of 
Parliament  which  introduces  one  of  the 
moBt  important  sanitary  improrementa 
of  the  age. 

Deafness  Practically  Illustrated;  being 
an  Exposition  of  Original  Views  as  to 
the  Nature*  Causes,  and  Treatment  of 
Diseases  of  the  Ear.  By  James 
Yeabslbt,  M.B.C.8.E.,  Ac.  dso.  Ac. 
8d  edit.  6vo.  pp.  244.  London: 
Churchill  j  Highley.  1850. 

Ws  need  scarcely  on  the  present  occa- 
sion do  more  than  reiterate  the  opinions 
which  we  expressed  when  reviewing  the 
former  edition  of  this  work  in  the  year 
1847. 

We  may  state  that  the  author  attri- 
butes nearly  all  diseases  of  the  ear  to 
morbid  conditions  of  the  mucous  mem. 
branes  of  the  throat,  foe,  and  ear, 
Mr.  Yearaley  "  holds  *»  works  on  <&» 
eases  of  the  ear  to  be  uf  little  value 
wherein  reference  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  not  imprinted  on  almost  evetp 
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practical  suggestions.   It  is  addressed 

to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  profes- 
sion :  the  latter  will  doubtless  prove  the 
better  judge  of  its  meritB. 

A  Plea  of  Humanity  in  Behalf  of  Medi- 
cal Education.  The  Annual  Address 
delivered  before  the  New  York  State 
Medical  Society,  and  the  Members  of 
the  Legislature,  at  the  Capitol,  Fe- 
bruary 6th,  1849.  By  Alexander  H. 
Stevens,  M.D.,  President  of  the  So- 
ciety. Pamphlet.  8vo.  pp.  47.  New 
York. 

In  this  eloquent  and  energetic  address 
we  have  brought  before  us  the  claims  of 
the  profession  of  medicine  in  return  for 
what  it  has  done  for  the  benefit  of  man 
in  all  aspects  and  states  of  society.and  the 
high  and  honourable  spirit  in  which  it 
has  been  practised  by  its  brightest  orna- 
ments, is  ably  set  forth.  On  these  con- 
siderations is  grounded  a  powerful  ap- 
peal for  the  encouragement  of  the  best 
and  most  liberal  education  of  its  mem- 
bers. Though  its  illustrations  belong 
for  the  most  part  to  American  history, 
this  appeal  may  be  read  with  interest  in 
the  parent  country. 


He  Eleventh  Annual  Announcement  of 
the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery. 1860. 
Dental  btjeqebt  would  seem  to  be  in  a 
far  more  flourishing  condition  in  the 
state  of  Baltimore  than  in  England; 
for  here  we  find  a  college  with  a  pro- 
vost, and  professors  of  principles  and 
practice  of  dental  surgety ;  of  special 
pathology  and  therapeutics ;  of  anatomy 
and  physiology,  or  of  operative  and  me- 
oh&nical  dentistry;  and  a  lecturer  on 
dental  chemistry ! 

It  will  excite  no  great  surprise  to  find 
that  the  "  faculty  "  of  the  Baltimore  Col- 
lege confess  that  their  classes  are  by  no 
means  so  large  as  they  had  reason  to 
expect. 

Appended  to  the  Report  are  two  ex- 
cellent Addresses,  delivered  to  the  "Gen- 
tlemen Graduates  of  the  Baltimore  Col- 
lege of  Dental  Surgery"  by  two  of  their 
professors :  they  contain  very  good  in- 
junctions on  the  regulation  of  conduct, 
and  place  before  the  "  graduates "  the 
highest  motives  for  their  guidance  in 
practice. 


ftroeregtng*  of  SoxirtUg. 

MEDICAL'  SOCIETY  OP  LOITDODT. 
Oct.  ID,  1850. 

Be.  J.  B.  Bennett,  Pexstdbnt. 

Valvular  Disease  of  the  Heart. 

De.  B.  H.  Sexflb,  the  author  of  this 
paper,  commenced  by  observing  that  the 
diagnosis  and  pathology  of  diseases  of 
the  heart,  although  formerly  wrapped  in 
great  obscurity,  were  now  rendered  re- 
markably exact  and  definite  by  the  labours 
and  researches  of  modem  investigators. 
The  healthy  sounds  were  now  referred  to 
their  true  causes,  and  the  morbid  ones 
were  accurately  connected  with  their  true 
pathological  phenomena.  But  he  considered 
that  it  might  be  a  question,  whether  to* 
nraoh  stress  were  not  laid  at  present  upon 
the  stethoscope  indications  in  forming  a 
prognosis,  and  whether  or  not  too  little 
regard  were  paid  to  the  attendant  circum- 
stances and  general  health  of  the  patient. 
He  by  no  means  denied  the  importance  of 
cardiac  diseases,  especially  of  the  diseases 
of  the  valves ;  but  it  was  a  curious  circum- 
stance, that  notwithstanding  both  theory 
and  experience  taught  us  the  extreme  dan- 
ger of  such  diseases,  yet  clinical  investiga- 
tion showed  that  very  extensive  disease  of 
the  cardiac  valves  might  exist  without 
seriously  impairing  the  health  or  greatly 
abridging  the  usual  term  of  human  exist- 
ence. 

The  author  read  the  history  of  three 
cases  which  had  occurred  in  his  own  prac- 
tice: the  first  was  that  of  a  man  who  died 
at  the  age  of  seventy,  without  manifesting 
any  of  the  usual  severe  symptoms  of  cardiac 
disease,  although  the  stethoocopio  indica- 
tions showed  very  clearly  extensive  disease 
of  the  mitral  and  aortic  valves ;  the  second 
case  was  that  of  a  lady,  with  whom  the 
author  was  acquainted  for  more  than  ten 
years  before  her  death,  and  who  enjoyed 
during  that  time  almost  uninterrupted 
good  health,  and  was  actively  and  daily 
engaged  in  the  superintendence  of  a  large 
family :  she  died  suddenly,  at  the  age  of 
seventy.  In  the  third  case,  which  was 
that  of  an  infirmary  patient,  the  author 
was  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  se- 
rious valrular  disease  for  ten  yean  before 
death:  yet  she  suffered  very  few  of  the 
symptoms  of  cardiac  disease,  and  died  of 
pleuro-pneumonia,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
three.  In  all  these  cases  post-mortem 
examinations  were  made,  and  most  exten- 
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wd  serious  cnrdiac  kriens  were  dis- 
covered, consisting  of  m  ossified  condition 
of  the  wrrtic  valves,  rigidity  of  the  mitral 
waives,  ud  «  dilated,  ossified,  and  rigid 
condition  of  the  great  arteries.  Dr.  Sexnpte 
considered,  that  whatever  explanations 
anight  he  offered  to  account  for  the  com- 
parative innminifcy  of  these  patient*  from 
aerere  symptoms  daaag  life,  yet  the  facts 
themselves  ware  canons  and  iaetrnctrre; 
and  he  thought  he  might  appeal  to  practi- 
cal observation  to  prove,  that  however 
important  might  be  the  diseases  of  the 
waives,  and  however  TahtsNe  might  be  the 
infijrniation  derived  from  'the  nee  of 'the 
•tathceeope,  these  diseases  were  not  so 
vapidly  and  invariably  fatal  as  they  won 
generally  supposed  to  he.  In  forming  a 
prognosis,  however  cautions  -and  guarded 
it  might  be,  feote  such  as  he  had  brought 
before  the  notice  of  the  Society  should  be 
held  in  view  in  forming  an  opinion. 


LIVERPOOL  MEDICAL  AND  PA- 
THOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Absctn  of  tkt  Liver. 

Mb.  Patebson,  after  describing  the  gene- 
ral symptoms  of  acute  hepatitis,  proceeded 
to  illustrate  its  various  stages  by  the  fol- 
lowing eases : — 

The  danger  in  any  way  of  deviating  from 
proper  diet  daring  the  progress  and  treat- 
ment of  acute  hepatitis  need  not  be  better 
exemplified  than  in  the  following  case : — 

The  patient,  though  tolerably  submissive 
to  medical  treatment  in  other  points,  was 
totally  intractable  on  the  subject  of  diet. 

Colonel  P  had  taken  his  passage  to 

the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  board  my  ship. 
He  was  advised  by  his  medical  attendant 
to  live  on  board  from  the  time  he  came 
down  from  the  country,  where  he  had 
suffered  from  gastro-enteritis  and  hepa- 
titis. On  coming  on  board  he  -was  much 
exhausted  and  very  pale,  pulse  weak, 
tongue  white,  belly  tense,  liver  very  hard, 
and  he  had  a  troublesome  cough:  the 
bowels  were  costive.  • 

He  was  washed  with  hot  water,  while 
he  remained  in  the  recumbent  position, 
■and  had  an  enema.  In  the  course  of  the 
day  he  took  9j.  of  calomel,  with  3 as.  of 
ossnpound  extract  of  cdoeynth,  followed 
by  3j.  of  compound  powder  of  iaiap,  which 
produced  omy  two  stools.  After  a  few 
hours'  rest  his  puke  had  irisen  slightly ; 
and,  though  there  was  bat  little  morbid 
beat,  it  was  considered  requisite  to  take  20 
ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm ;  and  he 
aaalcaJomeL-<KxtColoc.Ch^PmV.floam. 


Oo.,  aa.  sis*-,  which  wen  pnn  in  syrup, 
as  he  refused  to  take  any  nsone  pills. 

Oct.  SSdi — He  -was  purged  freely,  and 
fait  better;  the  cough  was  moderated'; 
the  belly  was  generally  softer;  but  'the 
right  lobe  of  the  liver  was  hard,  large,  and 
tender  if  pressed.  Poise  -soft  and  natural. 
— &  Calomel.,  Extract  Colocynth.  Camp., 
aa.  3 1«.  at  7  a.m.,  :  Repot.  Y.S.,  ad  fxxn. 
in  the, morning ;  12  leeches  to  be  applied 
to  the  liver  at  noon.  At  4  p.m.  he  hat 
only  one  scanty  ana  hght-colonred  stool? 
after  which  be  was  sensed  -with  spasm  m 
the  faetiy,  and  some  symptoms  of  cholera, 
attended  with  great  anxiety,  a  soft  pulse, 
and  the -tongue  oooL  He  took  calomel, 
9j. ;  Opti,  gr.  iL ;  after  whiah  he  became 
easy,  and  slept  well  all  night.  The  knob- 
bites  ware  bleeding  freely  next  morning. 
The  patient's  tongue  wn  warm,  moist,  and 
white.  There  was  no  pyrexia,  end  the 
apprehension  of  cholera  had  subsided. 
Leeches  ware  applied; to  the  belly  daily  for 
a  week;  and  active  purgatives  with  calomel 
were  taken  daily. 

Nov.  IS.— The  bslly  bad  become  less 
tumid,  and  softer  ;  the  tumor  of  the  liver 
mare  distinct  and  circumscribed ;  the 
mouth  wn  sere,  and  he  wit  weaker.  The 
pain  of  the  right  aide  wn  subdued  (at  least, 
he  did  not  acknowledge  any  pain  on  pres- 
sure) ;  the  enlargement  of  the  liver  re- 
mained, but  it  wn  softer. 

After  this  a  blister  wn  applied  to  the 
right  side,  which  wn  kept' discharging  by 
the  nvine  cerate;  a  small  number  of 
leeches  wn  applied  daily  to  its  surfaoe; 
and  liniment,  hydrarg.  wn  rubbed  over  the 
belly  and  chest  where  the  blister  had  not 
reached.  The  patient  now  became  low* 
spirited,  and  said  he  wn  determined  not 
to  die  of  debility,  end 'that,  unless  an  unre- 
stricted quantity  of  food  were  allowed,  he 
had  resolved  to  procure  it.  In  this  he  wn 
as  good  as  his  word ;  for,  by  the  aid  of  his 
servants,  he  wn  well  fed,  and  had  no  wish 
to  conceal  that  fact.  The  first  unfavourable 
symptom  which  arose  from  improper  diet 
wn  a  return  of  cough,  then  gradually  in- 
creasing emaciation,  and  a  sharpness  of 
visage,  followed  by  dysenteric  symptoms, 
with  blood  in  the  stools.  He  lost  all  hope, 
and  refused  to  take  any  remedies;  the 
evacuations  assumed  the  appearance  of 
dark  brown  water,  mixed  with  blood,  and 
had  a  putrid  odour :  he  wn  unable  to  rise 
to  stool.  Still  the  pulse  did  not  exeeed  86 
when  he  wn  in  the  recumbent  posture. 
He  died  on  the  8th  of  December,  1842. 

Dimectum,  new  *eur«  after  death. — 
Subject  emaciated;  universal  adhesions  of 
the  right  lung,  apparently  not  recent.  The 
hver  was  much  enlarged,  and  of  a  pale 
drab  colour ;  its  structure  wn  indurated  j 
the  convex  surface  of  the  right  lobe  wn 
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extensively  adherent  at  the  space  between 
the  7th  and  8th  ribs,  and  at  that  part  con- 
tained a  large  abscess  Very  near  the  surface; 
the  margin  of  the  right  lobe  adhered  tt>  the 
colon.  There  were  numerous  small  ulcers 
in  the  colon  and  rectum.  The  mesenteric 
glands  were  enlarged,  and  the  cellular  ter-' 
tore  at  the  root  of  the  mesentery  was  con- 
solidated.  It  is  not  common  to  find 
abscess  of  the  liver,  as  in  this  case,  com- 
bined with  the  pale  degeneration.  Up  to 
the  18th  of  November  there  appeared  room 
to  hope  that  the  disease  might  have  been 
cured,  the  rules  of  diet  being  attended  to, 
and  persistence  in  a  correct  treatment,  so 
•s  to  promote  absorption. 

In  the  only  case  where  I  hate  seen  a 
superficial  abscess  of  the  fiver  exactly  under 
the  ligamentum  latum,  the  patient  was 
unable  to  he  on  either  side,  but  was  obhged 
to  rest  on  his  back,  with  the  shoulders  very 
little  raised.  This  patient  was  an  ema- 
ciated European,  a  captain  in  the  Engineers. 
Be  had  resided  about  twenty  years  in  India. 
He  embarked  on  board  my  ship  on  our 
homeward  passage,  on  the  9th  of  January, 
1841.  He  was  brought  on  board  in  hu 
bed  in  the  lowest  state  of  misery  and  dis- 
tress, having  been. ill  with  a  purging  for 
nine  weeks,  and  voided  much  Mood,  part 
of  which  was  in  coaguk.  .  His  pulse  was 
101,  and  weak:  he  was  very  feeble,  and 
suable  to  rest  on  either  side.  There  was  a 
fulness  of  the  epigastrium,  inclining  to  the 
right  side.  Fluctuation  was  very  distinctly 
marked.  Prom  the  time  he  came  on  board, 
he  urgently  begged  me  to  puncture  the 
liver,  which  I  at  last  reluctantly  consented 
to  do,  owing  to  the  weak  state  of  the 
patient :  his  appetite  kept  very  good.  We 
Bad  been  nine  days  at  sea,  and  he  thought 
himself  better;  so  I  introduced  a  trocar 
into  the  most  projecting  part  of  the  liver. 
There  was  a  great  discharge  of  purulent 
matter,  fully  two  pints.  The  wound  con- 
tinued to  discharge  a  considerable  quantity 
for  some  time,  my  patient  improving  in 
health  and  strength  daily.  He  was  soon 
able  to  be  carried  upon  deck;  and  what 
with  nourishing  diet,  the  sea  breeze,  and 
careful  nursing,  he  improved  rapidly ;  and 
in  six  weeks  from  the  operation  was  well, 
and  the  wound  closed.  He  continued  well 
during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage ;  had 
no  pain  in  the  liver;  and  died  about  two 
years  after  this  time  from  inflammation  of 
the  brain. 

A  lady,  of  rather  sallow  and  unhealthy 
aspect,  after  residing  seven  years  in  India, 
during  which  time  she  had  suffered  from 
dysentery,  continued  fever,  and  at  last  acute 
hepatitis,  was  recommended  to  England 
for  change  of  climate.  When  she  came  on 
board  she  was  pretty  well,  but  slightrjr 
thinner  than  usual,  she  ate  reasonably rbttt 


aeon  after  coming  on  board  had  some  diffi* 
cully  and  oppression  in  breathing,  and  pain 
in  the  right  side,  which  increased  slowly. 
A  few  leeches  were  applied  once,  and 
mercury  given  until  the  mouth  was  sore. 
Eighteen  days  after  embarking  a  trouble* 
some  cough  came  on,  and  on  the  25th  the 
pain  in  the  right  auk  grew  wowe,  a  alight 
degree  ef  bloody  expectoration  appeared. 
On  the  26th  -day,  she  suddenly  experienced 
a  sense  of  suffocation  and  extreme  nuntness, 
and  coughed  up  about  sixteen  ounces  of 
rather  thick,  viscid,  pariform  grey coloured 
matter.  Hectic  syasptosas  came  on,  and; 
she  became  lew  and  weak,  but  the  pain  at 
the  right  side  ceased.  Her  appetite  was 
pretty  good,  and  she  in  a  short  time  im- 
proved in  health,  and  made  a  very  slow  and 
protracted  recevoiy.  .  . 

This  lady  remained  three  years  in  Eng- 
land, and  quite  recovered  her  health,  and 
went  to  India  to  join  her  husband.  I  heard 
from  her  two  months  ago,  and  she  was  then 
weU,  and  has  had  cms  fine  healthy  child 
sinco  she  returned  to  BengaL 
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Oct  15,  IBM. 


Nephritic  Ammtrnit. 

tt.  IiAirDomr  transmitted  a  second  me- 
moir on  this  subject,  with  the  following 
conclusions : — 

1.  Disorders  of  the  sight  are  an  almost 
constant  symptom  of  Bright**  disease  of 
the  kidney. 

'  2.  Nephritic  amaurosis  cannot  be  attri- 
buted to  loss  of  power  (deterioration  da 
farcea). 

8.  It  often  appears  before  other  pathog* 
nomonio  signs  or  the  disease. 

4.  It  appears,  disappears,  and  returns, 
without  following  exactly  the  phases  of  the 
presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine,  and  of 
the  oedema. 

5.  Nephritic  amaurosis  must  be  regarded 
as  a  deranged  state  of  the  ganglionic  ner- 
vous system. 

Inhalation  of  Carbonic  Acid  in  Phthui^ 

and  a  new  AvocnUaiory  Sign  of  tht 

pretence  of  latent  Tuberqlea. 

M.  Ghibollb  read  a  report  on  a  memoir 
by  M.  Le  Go  in,  in  which  the  author  states 
his  opinion  that  carbonic  acid  inhaled, 
freely  mixed  with  sir,  produces  a  beneficial 
excitement  in  the  lungs.  The  reporters  do 
not  concur  in  the  views  on  the  subject  ex- 
pressed by  Dr.  Le  (Join.    •  • 

The  new  auscultatory  sign  of  latent  tu- 
bercles which  the  anther  had  observed  was 
the  occurrence  Of  a  erepiiaUeii  heard  wrA 
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thefint  inspiration  immediacy  on  waking, 
in  the  morning-  M.  Grisolle  observed  on 
this  point  that  the  phenomenon  wu  purely 
physiological,  the  result  of  the  lew  <apan- 
aion  of  the  air-cella  during  sleep,  and  that 
koould  not  be  regarded  a*  an  indication  of 
disease. 

Etiology  of  TukereuUzaHon. 
M.  PiOBBTreadan  essay  by  M.  Wanner, 
in  which  the  author  attributes  the  produe- 
tion  of  tubercle  to  the  presence  of  lime  in 
the  soil  of  the  district  in  which  the  patients 
reside,  and  stated  that  at  Bologna,  whore 
the  soil  to  a  great  depth  oonsiats  entirety 
of  silica  and  alumina,  ha  had  never  met 
with  a  case  of  the  disease. 

SURGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  PARIS. 
Oct  16, 1850. 

Remarkable  Gun-ihot  Wound. 
If.  Htj&uibb  was  called  to  a  patient  who 
had  received  a  gun -shot  Wound  in  the  axilla 

under  the  following  circumstances : — A 
man,  40  years  of  age,  of  a'  good  constitu- 
tion, had  been  shooting  with  a  badly-made 
double-barrelled  flint-looi  fbwiing-pieoe. 
One  of  the  barrels  having  been  discharged, 
the  imprudent  sportsman  proceeded  to 
reload  it,  having  put  in  the  powder,  and 
rammed  it  down  with  a  wooden  rod ;  leav- 
ing the  rod  in  the  barrel,  he  was  feeling  in 
his  pocket  for  the  shot,  when  by  some  acci- 
dent the  same  barrel  was  discharged  into 
his  axilla.  The  ram-rod  traversed  the 
axilla,  shattering  itself  against  the  humerus 
into  twenty-one  pieces,  without  fracturing 
the  bone.  No  hemorrhage  occurred.  It 
was  impossible  to  ascertain  to  what  extent 
the  articulation  had  been  opened.  The 
patient  perfectly  recovered.  The  twenty- 
one  fragments  of  the  ram-rod  were  exhi- 
bited by  M.  Huguier. 

Cancer  of  the  Tongue — Sudden  Death 
from  (Edema  of  the  GMH*. 
M.  Mobbl-LavaIXB'i  presented  a  pa- 
thological specimen  of  the  parts  from  a  case 
in  wmch  cancer  of  the  tongue  terminated 
totally  by  oedema  of  the  glottis  and  larynx 
generally. 

M.  Lmrora  exhibited  a  large  calculus 
removed  from  Wharton's  duct. 


ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES,  PARIS. 
Oct.  14, 1M0. 

Experimental  ReeearcM*  •n.tt*,iWoorarq 
Poison. 

2L  BHMttK*  road  the  fpUownJg.  M  tht 
jgsfBlte  <rf  expejiwMa.  perfumed;  by  him. 


self  and  M.  Pelouse  on  the  woorara  poison, 
prepared  by  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  dis- 
trict* of  Upper  Orinoco,  Rio-Negro,  and 
the  Amazon  :— 

The  woorara  is  a  watery  extract  prepared 
from  a  plant  of  the  Strychnos  family^  The 
poison,  acts  instantaneously  when  intro- 
duced into  the  blood-vessels.  A  weak 
solution  injected  into  the  jugular  veins 
of  dogs  caused  sudden  death,  without  pro- 
ducing cries  or  convulsive  movements  in 
the  animal ;  the  ^pi"y»l  is,  as  it  were, 
struck  dead,  and  every  trace  of  life  vanishes 
as  quickly  as  a  flash  of  lightning.  When 
introduced  into  a  wound  beneath  the  skin 
the  poison  acts  more  slowly,  vaiying  with 
the  dose  and  the  size  or  species  of  animal. 
Caterit  paribu*  birds  die  most  speedily, 
then  mammifene,  then  reptiles.  In  every 
case  the  signs  of  poisoning  are  similar, — the 
animal  will  move  about  as  usual  for  a  brief 
interval,  and  then  lie  down  and  die  with- 
out a  cry  or  a  struggle.  Immediately  after 
death  the  nerves  ofthe  animals  are  as  inert 
and  insensible  to  stimulation  as  if  the  ani- 
mals had  been  long  dead  and  cold.  The 
blood  is  black,  and  does  not  readily  coagu- 
late nor  redden  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

The  poisonous  effects  of  woorara  pro- 
sent  a  close  analogy  with  those  of  the  bite 
of  a  viper,  and,  like  that  venom,  ia  inno- 
cuous when  taken  into  the  digestive  tube. 
That  its  properties  are  not  then  destroyed 
by  digestion  was  made  evident  from  the 
experiment  of  inserting  some  gastric  juice 
into  a  wound,  forty-eight  hours  after  the 
poison  had  been  taken  into  the  stomach : 
the  usual  poisonous  effects  were  mani- 
fested. Thus  the  strange  spectacle  was 
exhibited  of  an  animal  carrying  in  ita 
stomach  a  substance  which  in  no  way 
interrupted  digestion,  but  which,  if  taken 
from  its  stomach,  is  capable  of  inflicting 
death  upon  itself  or  any  other  animal. 

This  not  was  explained  by  the  discovery 
that  the  woorara  is  not  absorbed  from  the 
alimentary  mucous  membrane.  So  long 
as  the  mucous  membrane  retains  its  inte- 
grity the  woorara  solution  does  not  pass 
through  the  endoemometer.  Other  mu- 
cous membranes  present  the  same  results 
with  the  woorara:  those  of  the  bladder, 
nasal  fosse,  and  eyes,  were  experimented 
upon.  The  pulmonary  mucous  membrane 
presented  the  only  exception.  A  few  drops 
of  the  solution  introduced  into  the  an> 
passages  produced  the  same  morbid  effects, 
and  the  same  rapidity  of  death  ensues  as 
if  it  had  been  inserted  beneath  the  skuu 
This  exception  is  referred  by  M.  Bernard, 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  lungs  has  not  the  same  mucous 
secretion  as  is  supplied,  to  the  other  mu- 
cous membranes. 
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TUB  USE  OK  CHLOROFORM  BY  THIBVI8. 


Cmttm  in  the  Slo*d  trf  Women  during 
Lectmtion. 

MM.  IfATAxia  Gtjillot  sad  Fsux 
Lkblakc  announced  that  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  separating  caseine  from  the  blood 
of  women,  and  stated  that  they  should 
take  an  early  occasion  of  submitting  their 
.researches. 


iUefiUd  JtUeHtstnrr. 


THE  USE  OP  CHLOBOPOEM  BT  THISTEB. 

£Thb  following  esse,  anajaEMiMsttd  by  • 
correspondent,  will  show  that  some  rcstiic- 
tion  on  the  sale  of  chloroform  to  the  public 
is  imperatively  required.] 

A  gentleman  named  Mackintosh  had 
retired  to  bed  at  an  hotel  in  Kendal  He 
was  awoke  about  twelve  by  a  mas  at- 
tempting to  suffocate  him  by  means  of  a 
rag  steeped  in  oalotofown.  Mr.  Mackin- 
tosh, who  is  an  elderly  man,  straggled 
desperately  with  hi*  assailant ;  but,  whe- 
ther from  the  fumes  of  the  chloroform,  or 
the  disadvantage  at  which  he  was  taken  by 
his  midnight  assailant,  he  felt  himself  last 
feinting,  when  his  cribs  of  "Help!  mur- 
der!" roused  the  house.  Whan  the  land- 
lord made  his  way  into  the  room  Mr. 
Mackintosh  was  almost  powerless,  and  the 
assassin,  or  robber,  war  lying  upon  the 
bedding,  which  had  fallen  upon  the  floor  in 
the  scuffle,  apparently  sound  asleep.  On 
being  roughly  shaken,  the  latter  professed 
that  he  had  long  been  a  sleep-walker,  and 
appeared  to  be  astonished  to  find  himself 
where  he  was.  A  pobeeman  was  sent  for, 
and  the  man  taken  mto  custody.  A  strong 
smell  of  chloroform  was  perceived  by  the 
parties  who  entered  the  room  upon  the 
alarm  being  given,  and  a  bottle  containing 
chloroform  was  found  under  Mr.  Mackin- 
tosh's bed,  and  a  similar  bottle  in  the 
carpet- bag  of  the  prisoner,  who  had  been  at 
the  hotel  since  Saturday  evening.  The 
reverend  gentleman's  face  bore  strong 
marks  of  the  pertinacity  of  his  assailant, 
and,  upon  the  landlord  and  the  landlady 
entering  the  room,  his  night-dress  was 
found  to  be  covered  with  blood.  There 
had  been  no  key  in  the  lock  of  his  room, 
and  he  had  placed  a  chair  between  the 
door  and  the  bed  previously  to  retiring  to 
asst.  This  chair  the  people  who  entered 
the  room  on  his  cries  being  heard  had  to 
remove  with  some  difficulty ;  so  the  proba- 
bility is  that  the  ruffian  had  secreted  him- 
self under  the  bed.  The  prisoner,  who 
was  brought  up  next  day,  it  wae  proved, 
had  retired  to  bed  about  hah*  an  * 


Mr.  Mackintosh.  In  fte  course  of  the  even- 
ing he  had  taken  occasion  to  teM  the  people 
of  tfce  house  that  he  was  a  sleep- walker; 
and  en  one  oeeasfon  he  said?  he  had  walked 
four  mfles  fat  hie  sleep.  To  the  pobeeman 
who  took  him  arte  custody  he  said  he  wae 
a  traveller,  but  refused  to  say  for  whom  he 
travelled,  or  in  what  busmsss,  He  wae 
fntty  eenunittod  for  tasaL 

*m*  The  lex  talionie  should  be  applied 
here.  It  would  be  only  fair  to  give  to  this 
"  Tkuff'  in  the  aiagnsatoiestangliskaisnt 
saeh  a  dose  of  chloroform  as  would  pre* 
vent  him  from  making  a  similar  attempt. 
Coroners  and  medical  practitioners  should 
be  prepared  for  cases  of  this  kind,  since  all 
person*  hare  ready  seoess  to  Ads  powerful 
poison. 

STATE  OP  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

The  Quarterly  Return  of  the  Registrar- 
General  announces  that  the  mortality  is 
much  below  the  average,  and  the  public 
health  has  never  been  so  good  since  1848 
as  in  the  present  quarter.  The  rate  of 
mortality  is  1*901  per  cent,  per  annum. 
At  this  rate,  one  in  211  persons  living,  died 
in  three  months.  The  chances  of  living 
through  this  quarter  were  210  to  1;  the 
average  chances  of  living  through  three 
summer  months  (1849-50),  for  persons  of 
all  ages,  being  192  to  L 

■ALB  OP  POItOSE  IE  PBA1TOB. 

A  Govebwkeet  decree  of  the  18th  Jury 
had  specified  the  following  as  substances  to 
be  kept  and  sold  with  especial  precautions : 
— Hydrocyanic  acid;  the  poisonous  vege- 
table alkaloids,  and  then-  salts  ;  arsenic  and 
its  preparations;  belladonna,  oantfcarides, 
chloroform,  conium,  cyanide  of  mercury, 
cyanide  of  potassium,  digitalis,  byoicyamuB, 
tartar  emetic,  nitrate  of  mercury,  nicotin; 
opium,  phosphorus,  ergot  of  rye,  stnuno* 
nium,  and  corrosive  sublimate.— X'  Union 
Midicnle.  x 

A  PBEVOH  8T71THABT  OP  THE  LOKDOW 
MEDICAL  SCHOOLS. 

Otto  contemporary  the  Gazette  Mddienle, 
in  giving  a  summary  of  the  London  Medical 
Schools,  places  as  third  on  the  list  the 
Lutherian  Institute  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery. The  honour  of  the  name  is,  by  a 
trifling  mistake,  taken  from  John  Hunter, 
and,  curiously  enough,  assigned  to  Martin 
Luther!  Of  the  150  Professors  which  are 
said  to  be  attached  to  the  London  schools, 
a  selection  is  made  of  those  who  are  best 
known  to  feme.  Under  the  School  of  Nt.  Bar- 
tholomew's, we  find  specially  mentioned  a 
M.  Amtn,  whom  crar  reader*  would  hardly 
as  9t.  Bftrrewef  « 
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uNivEBsrry  or  sr.  andbbws. 

fggU/Uj.  vxAmxtriov  FAjTrafi,  Oct.  1880. 

To  be  translated  into  Eaghsbj  >— 
wajrrrB  heme,  qui  et  brae  valet,  et  sua? 
apontia  est,  uulhs  obligsre  m  legibwj  debet; 
no  neque  medico,  neque  mtralipta  egere. 
Huno  oportet  varium  habere  vitas  genus : 
modo  run  esse,  modo  in  urbe,  sapiusque  in 
agro :  navigare,  venari,  quiescere  interdum, 
sed  frequentius  se  exercere.  Siquidem  igna- 
rmeorpuabebetei,  labor  «rma*;  uTamatu- 
ram  seneotutem,  hio  longam  adolesoentiam 
reddit.  Prodest  etiam  interdum  balneo, 
interdum  aquis  frigidia  nti  i  modo  ungi, 
gnodo  id  ipeum  negligera :  null  am  cdbi  genus 
fagere,  quo  populus  utatur:  interdum  in 
ooavietu  esse,  interdum  ah  eo  ae  retrahere : 
modo  plus  justo,  modo  non  ampliua  asau- 
jnere:  bis  die  potina,  quam  semel  cibum 
capere,  et  semper  quam  plurimum,  dummo- 
do  hunc  concoqual  Bed  ut  hujus  generis 
exercitationee  oibiqee  neceaaarii  sunt ;.  ve 
a^hjetioi  BuperracuL  Nam  et  mtornusgu* 
propter  amies  aliquas  necessitates  ordo 
exeroitationis  corpus  affligit :  at  ea  corpora, 
que  more  eorum  replete  aunt,  calerjdme  et 
aenoacuut,  at  ajgrotant. 

1.  State  tits  ultimate  opposition  of 
Water,  Muriatic  And,  Owdnte  of  lame, 
and  Acetate  of  Potash., 

*,  What  are  the  ecmponnda  of  Chlomna 
with  Oxygen? 

8.  Deaanbe  the  ordinary  tests  for  Ar#«u- 

ous  Acid. 

4.  What  srotheasnsJ  methodsof  pwpar- 
mg  Calomel,  Tartrate  of  Potash,  Tartar 
Bmetic,  and  Prosaic  Acid? 

6.  Mention  the  most  important  prepara- 
tions of  Iron,  the  oases  in  whioh  they  an 
aporielly  amdianhat,  and  the  made  and  dose 
in  which  they  should  be  given. 

6.  How  do  Digitalis  and  Coiahiaum  act, 
when  given  is  ordinary  aad  in  poisonous 
doses?  In  what  ureases,  aad  in  what 
forms  s*ddoeea,may  thay  baadaiinistarad? 
Write  a  Latin  prescription  (without  using 
abbreviations)  for  a  diuretic  mixture  con- 
taining Digitalis  and  Squills. 

7.  What  is  Ergot?  Mention  its  moat 
Important  therapeutic  uses*  and  the  bast 
modes  of  administering  it  g 

Second  BttamituOion. 
.  1.  Describe  the  ehenncaland  mieroscopi 
eel  characters  of  healthy  Venous  Blood. 
How  are  the  Corpuscles  of  Blood,  Pas, 
and  Milk  to  be  sbstinguished  from  one 
smother? 

.  2.  De— ribc  the  structure  of  the  Langa. 

8.  Mention  thadinerent  parte  into  which 
the  Small  Intestine  is  ctodded,  and  de- 
eanbe  ita  aunerei  sfcructiuny.  Bos*  can  we 


determine  to  what  division  the  isolated 
portion  of  gut  belongs  ?  , 

«,  Describe  the  course  and  the  moat 
important  communications  of  the  Facial 
Nerve.  What  is  its  function?  Mention 
the  moat  striking  effects  resulting  from  ita 


4.  Describe  the  coarse  of  the  Spermatic 
Cord,  and  the  parts  which  enter  into  ite 
formation. 

Third  EMamimaHon. 

1.  What  are  the  differences  between 
Endemic  and  Epidemic  Diseases?  What 
are  the  moat  probable  hypotheaee  regarding 
the  causes  of  Epidemic  Diseases? 

2.  What  are  the  physical  signs  and 
general  symptoms  of  the  different  stages 
of  Pulmonary  Phthisis?  With  what 
diseases  is  it  liable  to  be  confounded?: 
Give  a  sketch  of  the  treatment  to  be 
adopted,  (1.)  to  prevent  the  disease  when 
it  is  likely  to  occur,  (2.)  to  arrest  its  pro- 
gress when  it  is  incipient  or  limited  ia 
extent,  and  (3.)  to  alleviate  the  most  dis- 
tressing symptoms  in  hopeless  cases.  . 

3.  Gnre  the  symptoms,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  of  Carcinoma  of  the  stomach, 
Whioh  variety  of  Carcinoma  moat  com- 
monly affects  this  organ  P 

4.  Describe  the  Oxalic  Diathesis,  and 
the  proper  treatment  of  it  In  what  form 
or  forms  dee*  Oxalate  of  Lime  appear  in 
the  urine,  and  how  do  yon  distinguish  is 
from  Uric  Acid, and  from  Ammoniaco-Mag* 

aian  Phosphate? 

6.  Give  the  distinguishing  characters, 
causes,  snd  treatment  of  Urticaria,  Prurigo, 
and  Psoriasis. 

6.  What  is  understood  by  Caries?- 
mention  ite  causes,  and  give  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  treatment  to  be  pursued. 

7.  Give  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of 
Dissection  Wounds. 

&  Describe  the  causes  and  treatment  of 
Tedious  Labour. 

Lilt  of  Gentlemen  who  had  the  Degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine)  conferred  upon  thorny 
Oct.  ISfft,  1850. 

J.  Ainsworth,  MJR.C.S.L,  Antrim,  Ireland. 

A.  T.  Brett,  M.R.C.S.E.,  LA.G,  Surrey. 

E.  B.  Dorman,  M.B.OS.E.,  L.A.C,  Kin- 
sale,  Ireland.  .  , 

A.  Eves,  F.B.CSJS-  IuA.G,  Cheltenham. 

J.  Furse,  M JLCSJl,  LA-C,  Devonshire. 

H.  C  Booda,  M.B.OS.E.,  London, 

W.  H.  Woods,  A3,  Trinity  College,  Dub* 
Dublin. 

law  or  tjus  sanm. 
i»  that  glorious  tend  at  liberty,  equality, 

and  fratenuSy.-SraW-it  "  "^t 
tewthatno^^-^^^ 
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whatever,  can  be  inserted  in  a  mtdical 
periodical  without  the  name  of  the  author 
being  attached  to  it,  under  a  heavy  penalty 
of  fine  and  imprisonment.  Our  contempo- 
raries are  politely  indignant  at  this  tyran- 
nous exercise  of  the  censorship ;  but,  as  it 
is  one  of  the  results  of  "vole  by  MM," 
they  are  compelled  to  submit  to  it. 

FBHVNNTEON  OOP  B WAX  CLTTB  HUHOttt. 

In  the  new  Friendly  Societies'  Act  there  is 
a  provision  respecting  burial  clubs.  In 
future,  the  money  to  be  paid  on  the  death 
•f  a  child  under  ten  years  old  most  be 
■under  £8,  and  can  only  be  paid  to  the 
undertaker  for  the  actual  expenses  incurred. 
Jfo  money  must  be  paid  on  the  death  of  a 
husband,  wife,  or  ohild  enrolled,  exoept  on 
production  of  s  certificate  from  a  physician, 
surgeon,  apothecary,'  O*  svrener,  aooordinf 
to  a  form  annexed  to  the  Act,  that  the 
party  had  not  been  deprived  of  life  by  any 
person  interested  in'  obtaining  the  burial 
money.  If  any  offleef  of  a  society  pay  the 
money  without  enah  a  nuitiioslii,  he  will  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  £10,  one  half  of 
which  will  go  to  m  informer. 

SOCIETY  FOB  HELOT  Of  WIDOWS  AND 
OSPHAN8  OF  KKDICAL  MSN  IN  LONDON 
AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

A  half-yearly  General  Court  of  this  So- 
ciety was  held  on  Wednesday,  Oct  23,  at 
the  Gray's  Inn  Coffee-house,  Holborn,  Sir 
Charles  Mansfield  Clarke,  Bart.,  M,D.,  the 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  annual  ballot  for  the  election  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  took  place ;  and,  in  the 
room  of  the  six  senior  directors  who  retire 
in  rotation,  the  follovring  gentlemen  were 
elected— via.,  Dr.  Cape,  Dr.  A  J.  Suther- 
land, Messrs.  Beaman,  Lane,  Clifton,  and 
Bird. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  the  auditors,  and 
to  the  acting  treasurer,  Dr.  W.  Merriman. 

The  President  announced  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  lamented  death  of  the  patron, 
he  had,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  written  a  letter  of  con- 
dolence to  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Cam- 
bridge. This  letter,  with  its  answer,  was 
read,  and  contained  a  judicious  allusion  to 
the  merits  of  the  medical  profession. 

It  was  resolved  that  H.R.H.  the  present 
Duke  of  Cambridge  be  respectfully  invited 
to  become  the  patron  of  the  Society. 

At  the  conclusion  of  business,  the  Presi- 
dent very  feelingly  called  attention  to  the 
feet  that  the  Society's  grants  to  widows 
and  orphans  of  deceased  members,  amount- 
ing to  £780  for  the  current  half-year,  are 
derived  almost  entirely  from  the  members 
of  the  Society  themselves,  and  not  from  the 
public,  who  were  too  apt  to  forget  the  ser- 
vices of  the  medical  profession  when  not 
actually  needed. 


OBITUARY. 

On  Friday,  the  26th  ult.,  at  the  residence 
of  his  father,  at  Enfield,  Middlesex,  Dannett 
Asbury,  Esq.,  M.R.OS.,  and  L.S.A  (1848), 
aged  23,  after  time  days'  illness,  from  the 
poisonous  effects  of  a  wound  received  at  ft 
post-mortem  examination. 

On  the  27th  uk.,  at  Ipswich,  John  Rsja. 
son,  Esq.,  surgeon,  aged  33. 


&t lettioa*  from  3)oamal«. 


NXAKTNATION  OF  TH»  DXAD  JOB  JUDICIAL 

rraoncs.  dxatk  by  drowning,  bt 

DR.  CA8PNE. 

Titers  is  at  the  present  time  scarcely  any 
greater  desideratum  in  medical  jurispru- 
dence, than  a  sure  criterion  for  the  deter* 
mination  of  the  fact,  whether  a  person  has 
been  drowned,  i.  has  died  in  the  water. 
The  best  authors  differ  widely  in  their 
decision  of  the  question.  How  often  is  it 
disputed  whether  a  person  found  drowned 
has  died  of  apoplexy  or  strangulation  % 
whether  the  frothy  mucus  found  in  the 
trachea  be  a  sign  of  death  by  suffocation  % 
what  is  the  true  value  of  the  cutis  auerina^ 
the  fluidity  of  the  blood,  and  many  other 
uncertain  signs.  From  the  examination 
of  a  great  number  of  bodies  of  persona 
drowned,  Dr.  Casper  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  no  certain  or  constant  signs 
are  met  with  in  death  from  drowning. 

It  may  generally  be  admitted  that  a  per- 
son has  perished  in  the  water,  if  no  trace 
of  apoplexy,  or  disease  of  the  lungs,  heart, 
or  brain  be  present ;  if  the  blood  be  dark 
and  fluid,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air- 
passages  injected  of  a  light  red  colour,  the 
larynx  and  trachea  containing  more  or  lew 
of  a  sanguineous  mucus ;  if  on  particular 
parts  of  the  body,  more  particularly  on  the 
shoulders  and  forearms,  the  cniit  wuarinm 
be  very  distinct;  and  lastly,  if,  in  addition 
to  all  these  signs,  there  be  added  the 
negative  evidence  of  the  signs  of  any  other 
mode  of  death.  Putrefaction,  however, 
often  vitiates  all  the  proofs  afforded  by  the 
state  of  the  body.  Both  the  condition  of 
the  blood  itself,  and  of  the  internal  organs, 
undergoes  great  change,  and  the  state  of 
the  skm  no  longer  affords  any  indication. 
Dr.  Casper's  predecessor,  Dr.  Wagner, 
observed  the  eutit  antenna  formed  in  sere* 
ral  instances  while  the  body  was  yet  warm; 
This  phenomenon  is  rarely  met  in  men  of 
dense  strong  fibre— as  labourers,  who 
during  life  have  not  a  very  delicate  skm, 
and  in  whom  after  death  the  integument! 
exhibit  a  cameoua  state.  Where  putrefac- 
tion has  nrooeeded  to  the  elevation  of  the 
^gTedTCOOgTC 
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cuticle  in  vesicle*,  eutit  antenna  cannot  be ' 
present  In  nearly  all  putnfied  bodies,  the 
proof  of  drowning  can  only  be  established 
on  negative  evidence. 

The  following  oases  are  related  by  Dr. 
.Casper,  inillnstration  of  his  obaerratkm*:— 

The  dead  body  of  a  child,  two  years  of 
age,  was  found  in  the  water.  There  was 
alight  congestion  of  the  brain.  No  water 
was  found  in  the  trachea  or  bronchi, 
although  the  glottis  was  open;  the  fangs 
were  exsanguineous,  and  the  cavities  of  the 
heart  were  sJaexautehV  empty  i  rtaaraarere  no ' 
indications  of  either  apoplexy  or  suffoca- 
tion. The  blood  was  of  a  light  red  colour, 
and  unusually  fluid.  The  stomach  was 
filled  with  water,  in  which  floated  frag- 
ments of  meat.  No  signs  of  any  other  mode 
of  death  could  be  discovered,  and  therefore 
from  their  absence,  rather  than  from  any 
positive  proof  afforded  by  the  examination, 
the  probability  of  death  by  drowning  was 
admitted  in  this  instance.  The  unusual 
circumstance  of  the  stomach  being  filled 
with  water  was  afterwards  explained.  The 
child  had  been  playing  on  a  not  summer's 
day  at  the  water's  edge,  and  being  thirsty 
the  nurse  had  given  it  a  large,  draught  of 
water,  which  was  drunk  with  eagerness. 
TThe  nurse  left  the  child  for  a  short  time, 
and  on  her  return  found '  that  the  infant 
had  fallen  into  the  water  and  was  drowned. 

The  following  case  is  here  introduced 
chiefly  for  its  singularity : — 
"  A  servant  girl  disappeared  on  the  21st 
of  March,  1841.  It  was  reported  that  she 
was  pregnant,  and  her  disappearance  was 
considered  not  to  be  accidental.  All  search 
proved  unsuccessful,  and  the  case  was 
almost  forgotten,  when,  in  December  of 
the  same  year,  nine  months  afterwards,  the 
cesspool  of  the  house  being  emptied,  the 
workmen  found  a  putrid  human  body 
therein.  It  was  immediately  suspected  to 
be  the  body  of  the  missing  servant- girl, 
and  a  judicial  inspection  was  forthwith 
ordered.  Dr.  Casper  states  that  he  had 
never  seen  a  corpse  in  a  higher  degree  of 
putrefaction,  as  might  be  supposed  after 
nine  months'  maceration  in  human  excre- 
ment. Even  the  hardened  attendant  of 
Jhe  dissecting-room  experienced  nausea 
from  the  indescribable  stench  which  this 
corpse  occasioned. 

-  The  skull,  the  lower  jaw,  the  lower 
extremities,  were  for  the  most  part  denuded 
<jf  their  soft  coverings ;  the  ligaments  of  the 
Joints  were  partly  exposed];  the  external 
aexual  organs  were  not  recognisable :  what 
soft  parts  remained  were  converted  into 
greyish  black  shreds.  To  the  question;  put 
©flfciafly,  whether  it  was  not  possible  to 
ascertain  the  fact  of  pregnancy  in  this  ckse, 
©r.  Gasper  answered  affirmatively,  jbru tided 
vflai-Hic  ruuimencaoi  aKBtuawereuwovvereu 


in  the  uterus.  The  abdomen  was  opened 
for  this  purpose.  The  muscles  were  found 
converted  into  adipooere,  and  the  intestines 
were  changed  into  a  greasy  mass,  in  which, 
it  ' was  impossible  to  distinguish  the  parts 
or  form.  The  uterus  was  of  a  bright  red 
colour,  hard  to  the  feel  and  to  the  knife,  of 
the  virgin  size,  its  form  perfectly  distinct  and 
normal,  it*  cavity  empty,  and  corresponding 
to  the  virgin  condition. 

Although  in  this  ease  nothing  positive 
could  be  stated  with  reference  to  the  cause 
of  death,  it  could  be  affirmed  in  court  that 
at  the  time  of  death  the  person  was  not 
pregnant,  thereby  removing  the  unjust 
suspicions  which  had  been  attached  to  her 
memory,  and  to  the  character  of  another 
respectable  person,  Itinoe  she  girl's  disap- 
pearance.—- Caijwr'f  WtktnKkrifi.  x 

imun  •uamotr  o»  utb  is  tbh  mew 

WOBStD. 

Thb  recent  report  of  the  Board  of  Health 
of  New  Orleans  contains  the  following 
summary  t~-  • 

The  average  life  in  no  country  reaches 
threescore  years  and  ten,  announced  in 
Scripture  as  the  period  for  the  duration  of 
the  life  of  man.  The  average  age  at  death 
in  the  northern  cities—  doui  tlesa  owing  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  large  mortality  ua 
infantile  life— is  from  19  years  9  months  to 
20  years  3  months  j  and  in  some  of  the 
cemeteries  where  destitute  foreigners  from 
the  crowded  parts  of  the  city  of  Boston 
are  buried,  it  is  reduced  to  13.49.  In  the 
south,  where  it  is  so  much  more  favourable 
to  infantile  life,  the  average  age  is  much 
greater.  In  Charleston  the  average  age  at 
death  is  near  36  years.  In  Vera  Cruz 
24.6,  and  in  the  city  of  Mexico  27.7  j  while 
in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  the  average  age 
at  death  for  the  last  year  was  26.69 ;  and 
in  a  series  of  the  years,  the  aggregate  of  all 
the  cemeteries  was  22  years  6  months 
8  days. 

OF  all  countries  on  record,  the  rural  parte 
of  England  and  Massachusetts  are  probably 
most  favoured  with  respect  to  infantile 
life ;  and  ye t  in  Massachusetts  40  per  cent., 
and  in  England  47  per  cent.,  die  while 
they  are  going  through  the  process  of  de- 
velopment, and  before  they  enter  upon 
self-sustaining  life,  in  their  16th  year.  La 
New  Orleans  we  have  not  the  data  to  insti- 
tute an  exact  comparison  at  these  ages,  but 
very  near  it  j  and  we  find  that  here  only 
36.98  per  cent,  die  under  20.  In  this  city 
data  of  all  kinds  are  defective »  we  have, 
nevertheless,  been  able  to  construct  a  chart, 
to  show  the  real  value  of  life  here  at  suc- 
cessive ages,  and  at  different  periods  of  the 
year.  It  is  too  lengthy  for  this  report. 
We  may,  however,  state  that  it  shows  the 
extremely  mild  character  of  the  climate  at 
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i  of  tife-.ndar  20,  and  above  60, 
rail  months  of  the  year,  tad  that 
the  ebMMaVty  oeoma  from  SO  to  40  (the 
<ages  of  the  iiiiaiwimtmg  population) ,  and 
the  period,  the  fatter  part  of  summer. 
Jfotwithstanding  afl  thus,  the  following 
trtatemcnt  show*  that  we  have  a  larger  pro- 
portioiiBte  population  at  the  productive  vt/v, 
that  is  from  90  to  60,  than  the  moat  fa- 
voured parts  of  the-trorld:  vix.  in  every 
10,000  in  the  United  States,  there  are  3,708 
I0;000  in  Louisiana,  „  8,763 

10,000  in  England  and  "Wales,    „  4,028 

"While  there  are  in  every 
10;000  in  New  Orleans,  „  4,924 

From  all  the  information  we  can  procure, 
it  is  satisfactorily  demonstrated,  that  in 
countries  where  from  climate,  position,  and 
refinement,  a  very  small  part  of  the  popu- 
lation reach  the  age  -of  their  natural  destiny, 
they  approach  it  nearer,  in  proportion  as 
they  obey  the  laws  which  are  adapted  to 
the  guidance  of  life:  hero,  notwithstanding 
our  deficiencies  in  many  respects,  sufficient 
is  ascertained  to  hope  for  as  near  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  primeval  age  as  any- 
where ;  and  reference  to  the  table  .showing 
the  number  of  the  dead  above  80  and  100 — 
11.58  per  cent,  of  the  first,  and  2M  of  the 
second  —buried  at  the  Catholic  cemetery ; 
the  chief  cemetery  of  the  ancient  Creole 
population  of  the  city — will  satisfactorily 
the  hot.— American  Journal  of  the 
r5cfaawMfbrJi4y,1860. 
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BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  mrsx  Mbtbqpotm 
During  the  Week  ending  Snturdmg,  Oct.**. 

Deaths. 


Births. 
Males....  60S 
Females..  609 

IKS 


Males....  -W 
Female*. .  438 


Gauss*  or  Dura. 

AllCaum*    «4S 

Specified  Causes   832 

1.  Bymtotie  (or-  Epidemic,  Endemic, 

Oastsgtons)Ptfoaj««....  IBB 
Sporadic  IHssssst,  vix.— 

1.  Dropsy ,^Cancert ax.   41 

1.  Drain.  Spinal  Marrow,  Nerves, 

aadSesacs    9t 

4,  Heart  and  Btoedvessets   as 

6.  Lungi  and  organs  ot  Respiration  IBB 
*.  Stomach,  Liver.&c   49 

7.  Disesses  of  the  Kidneys,  Bx   10 

8.  CbHdssrth,  Diseases  0/ U  tens^se.  8 

9.  RtooaaatissB,  Dawases  of  Baaea, 

Joints,  &c   a 

tO.fJkm.   a 

11*  Pi  V5UI  itBTB  BaTtah  3B 

13.  Old  Age   8T 

18.  Sudden  Deaths   30 

M.  Violence,  Privation,  Cold,  Sec   39 

The  followhie/is  a  selection  of  the  numbers  of 
Deaths  from  the  awst  important  special  causes  1 
Smafl«pox.  ••■...«  ••  5 
34 


...  as 

Stomach  

...  5 

Scarlatina    83 

Hooping-cough  34 

Diarrhoea...  » 

Cholera.   8 

Typboa   49 

Dropsy   IS 

Hvarecepharas  ....  19 

Apoplexy ..........  16 

Paralyaia   36 

R*s»A**s.— The  total  nnsnber  of  deaths  was 
85  Mow  the  average  mortality  of  the  43d  weak 
of  Am  previous  years. 

METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer   3B'U 

„      „      „      Thermometer*    43* 

Self-registering do.»  ....Max. 64-    Mia.  18* 
*  From  13  observation*  dally.      •  Snn. 
Rain,  In  inches,  0-9.-  Sam  of  the  dally  obser- 
vations taken  at  9  o'clock. 
Mbtkoeolooical.— The  mean  temperature  of 


men 

the  week  was  BMI  below  the  mean  of  the  month. 


NOTICES  to  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Crump W 1  paper  has  been  received, 

and  will  be  inserted. 
The  communication*  of  Mr.  Salman  and  Ms. 

Oke  Clark  are  unavoidably  postponed  until 

next  week. 

Dr.  Mavo's  cautrRsalRm  will  be  inssrte*  in  the 
following  nassbsr. 

R.  K.— If  our  correspondent  will  call  on  or  com- 
mnnicate  with  the  printers,  Messrs.  Wlhjofc 
snd  Orilvy,  57,  Skinner  Street.  Saowhin,  they 
wiUgirehimthetaformatioowtiichher 

The  omiaaion  respecting  the  Royal  "' 
Assnrance  shall  be  supplied. 

Kacs rv« D.-The  Carlisle  Journal. 
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CLINICAL  L1CTURB 

OH  A  CASK  OF 

DISEASED  BRAIN,  CAUSING 
DOUBLE  APOPLEXY, 

{Delivered  at  King's  C$llegt  Hospital), 

By  E.  B.  Todd,  M J).  FJLS. 

Physician  to  the  Hospital. 
-(Reported  by  H.  H.  Baltbb,  B.A.,  Dem.  Anat. 


LSOT0M  XDX 

T  FBOPOSE  to-day  to  offer  you  some  re- 
marks on  the  second  case  which  was  to 
hare  formed  part  of  the  subject  of  my  last 
lecture.  It  is  a  case  of  the  same  nature  as 
that  on  which  I  last  commented,  and  it 
serves  to  Illustrate  the  mode  in  which  white 
softening  of  the  brain  is  apt  to  take  place, 
and  the  way  in  which  that  disease  favours 
the  production  of  apoplexy.  We  are  fortu- 
nate in  having  a  very  full  account  of  the 
■case,  taken  with  very  great  precision,  by  my 
clinical  clerk,  Mr.  Yaux. 

The  subject  of  this  case  was  named 
George  Began,  his  age  was  59  {vol.  xxiv.), 
he  was  admitted  into  Sutherland  ward 
20th  of  January,  1849.  He  was  a  glass - 
Cutter  by  trade,  and  had  Eved  well  all  his 
life;  he,  however,  called  himself  temperate, 
but  admitted  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  drinking  a  good  deal  of  beer  and  spirits. 

This  man  seems  to  have  suffered  long 
from  what  he  calls  rheumatism,  but  which 
from  his  habKa  and  his  age  I  should  think 
was  rather  of  the  nature  of  gout ;  he  had, 
however,  no  regular  fit  of  the  gout,  but 
complained  of  pains  in  various  situations, 
and  for  these  he  was  for  some  time  an  out- 
patient at  the  hospital 

About  two  years  ago,  he  was  seized 
suddenly  while  at  work,  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  with  a  feeling  of  stupor :  as 
he  happened  to  be  working  at  home  at  the 
time,  he  laid  down  on  his  bed,  hoping  to 
sleep  it  off  by  dinner-time,  but  when  he 
attempted  to  get  up  he  fell,  and  found  that 
he  had  lost  the  use  of  his  right  aide ;  he 
then  became  comatose,  and  so  continued 
for  some  days.  Whilst  in  this  state  of 
insensibility  he  was  taken  to  a  neighbour- 
ing hospital,  where  he  remained  for  two 
or  three  months,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  in  some  degree  recovered  from  his 
-attack,  but  not  so  as  to  enable  him  to  work 
as  he  had  done  before  Ms  illness. 

During  last  October  he  had  a  second 

xlvi.— 1197.   Nov.  8, 1850. 


<  attack,  of  the  same  kind  as  the  first,  but 
less  severe ;  the  limbs  were  paralysed,  as 
before,  on  the  right  side ;  he  remained  a 
few  days  in  bed,  and  recovered  in  soma 
degree  the  uae  of  the  arm  and  leg,  bu^  be 
has  never  been  able  to  work  since. 

On  Christmas  day  last,  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  before  he  was  up,  be  had  a 
third  attack  ;  on  this  occasion  he  was 
delirious  for  a  short  time,  and  afterwards 
became  insensible,  but  he  recovered  his 
consciousness  in  the  evening. 

This  third  attack  brought  on  increase  of 
the  paralysis  on  the  right  side,  so  that  on 
this  occasion  not  only  was  the  motor  power 
affected,  but  the  sensibility  likewise.  This 
latter  function  was  so  far  affected,  that  he 
could  not  pick  up  small  objects,  and  he 
would  frequently  let  fall  things  which  he 
meant  to  retain  in  his  hand,  and  ho 
staggered  when  he  attempted  to  walk.  It 
was  more  than  three  weeks  after  the  attack 
when  he  was  admitted,  and  the  parahjtio 
state  had  not  improved ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  though  it  worse.  His  condition  on  ad- 
mission was  as  follows :  there  was  imperfect 
palsy  of  the  right  side,  as  shown  by  slight 
ptosis  of  the  right  upper  eye-lid,  and  a  s%hfc 
hanging  of  the  cheek,  the  features  being 
slightly  drawn  to  the  Itft  side.  He  would 
protrude  his  tongue  straight,  but  his  ar- 
ticulation seemed  somewhat  difficult.  In 
walking  he  slightly  dragged  the  right  lag ; 
the  grasp  of  the  right  hand  was  moderately 
firm,  but  not  so  firm  as  that  of  the  left ;  the 
muscles  of  the  right  lea  and  arm  were 
flaccid,  and  leas  nourished  than  on  the  left 
side.  The  impulse  of  the  heart  was  very 
strong,  and  a  mitral  systolic  bellows  sound 
could  be  distinctly  heard. 

For  some  days  after  his  admission  he 
suffered  very  much  from  constipated  bowals, 
which  it  required  the  strongest  purgatives 
to  overcome.  He  then  began  to  complain 
of  heaviness  of  the  head,  a  disposition  in 
his  thoughts  to  wander,  and  a  difficulty  in 
collecting  them.  These  symptoms  appeared 
to  me  to  portend  the  approach  of  another 
attack,  such  as  he  had  on  three  former 
occasions.  His  remarkably  sallow  com- 
plexion and  general  leucophlegmatio  ap- 
pearance led  me  to  suspect  the  existence 
of  renal  disease,  resulting  from  that  par- 
ticular form  of  kidney^— small  and  atrophied 
— which  so  frequently  accompanies  a  gouty 
condition.  This  opinion  was  confirmed  by 
the  characters  of  the  urine,  which  was  pale, 
of  low  specific  gravity,  and  slightly  but 
distinctly  albuminous.  With  wis  view, 
and  imagining  that  the  uneliminated  urea 
might  be  contaminating  the  blood,  and 
affecting  the  brain,  I  ordered  him  to  bo 
freelyblistered  at  the  back  of  the  neck. 
This  seems  to  have  somewhat  relieved  Win, 
for  the  next  day  he  was  reported  to  fast*- 
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ther  war  11  to  his  haul,  end  to  hum  more 
poMr  over  bjli  thoaghta  At  nine  o'clock, 
however,  on  the  following  morning,  the 
house-physician,  Mr.  Anaetage,  was  celled 
to  him,  in  consequence  of  im  bating  been 
suddenly  seised  with  a- fit;  he  found  him 
completely  pmalysedaa  the  /«/*  side,  both 
-as  to  sensibility  and  voluntary  motion  i  bis 
left  eye  sqmhted,  end  mas  twisted  down- 
ward* and  inwards ;  at  every  expiration  his 
left  cheek  puffed  out  from  want  of  power 
of  the  buccinator;  the  right  leg  and  arm 
moved  when  pricked,  the  left  not  (  his 
breathing  became  louder  and  more  ster- 
torous, his  coma  deeper,  and  at  but  be 
died. 

Thtre  was  in  the  attacks  to  which  this 
patient  was  subject  a  curious  combination 
of  the  epileptic  and  apoplectic,  the  one  fol- 
lowing upon  the  ether.  .  At  the  foundation 
of  them,  no  doubt,  was  the  diseased  state 
of  kidney.  The  first  attack  of  sadden 
stupor  was  probably  a  slight  epileptic 
seisure,  the  effect  of  which  was  a  disturb- 
ance in  the  cireuhltien  in  the  brain,  and  the 
;  way  of  some  small  Teasels— a  slight 
cry,  with  compression  and  rupture  of 
said  consequent  paralysis. 
Whilst  the  one  or  two  small  clots  which 
had  been  effused  on  this  occasion  were 
undergoing  absorption,  and  some  attempt 
sit  reparation  was  taking  place,  he  had  ano- 
ther seismr  of  the  epileptic  kind, — a  further 
disturbance  of  the  circulation  and  nutrition 
of  the  brain  on  the  same  side,  probably  in 
the  corpus  striatum,  or  the  fibres  which 
pass  from  it  to  the  hemisphere.  But  as 
the  paralytic  state  appears  to  hare  been 
only  slightly  increased,  and  as  the  coma  was 
of  short  duration,  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
effusion  of  blood  took  place  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

•The  epileptic  character  of  the  third  atUck 
was  manifested  in  the  delirium  wish  which 
it  was  ushered  in ,  and  which  ended  in  come. 
(There  was  a  decidedly  increased  paralysis 
after  this  attack  \  bat  famsmuoh  as  quite  as 
much  paralysis  is  apt  to  follow  the  simple 
epileptic  erasure,  ft  by  no  means  follows 
that  any  effusion  of  blood  took  place, 
although  it  is  probable  that  such  most  hare 
been  the  case,  from  the  met  that  the  palsy 
showed  no  signs  of  improvement,  ss  ia  geue- 
raHy  the  ease  with  the  epileptic  palsy.  As 
this  attack  occurred  at  a  time  when  Christ- 
mas festivities  are  more  or  less  prevalent 
with  all  ranks  and  classes,  it  ia  very  likely 
that-  the  immediate  exciting  cause  of  the 
attack  war  doe  to  over  indulgence  of  some 
kind. 

The  fourth  attack  had  in  its  premonitory 
signs  sll  the  characters  of  a  threatening 
^epOeptio.  paroxysms  ana  knowing,  #aa  we 
the;  existence,  of  ratal  disuse*  we 
W^p»aptred!j6r  such  an  a***.  The 


epileptic  eoma,  however,  soon  passed  into 
thepMofounder  eemaefe  eompressedjbmin  j 
and  as  a  *ow  herniplegio,  paralysis,  of  a 
very  ■complete  kind  showed  itself  on  the 
left  ride-mstead  of  the  right,  it  was  easy 
to  infer  that  anew  and  eatenaire  apephwfao 
effusion,  must  have  taken-  pjaee  on  the  right 
side  of  the  brain. 

1  Assuming  that  the  first  three  attacks 
were  epileptic,  followed  by  an  apjmletic 
sffuskm,  and  that  *his  effusion  was  due  to 
a  weakened  eonditionof  the  arterial  ooats  as 
the  result  of  disease,  it  was  quite  consonant 
with  experience  to  attribute  the  fourth  at- 
tack to  *  similar  cause,  and  to -infer  that 
arteries  similarly  diseased  had  given  way  on 
the  left  side  of  the  brain. :  Most  cases  of 
rupture  of-  vessels  in  the  brain,  at  the 
age  Of  tins  patient  'take  place  from  dis- 
ease of  the'  arteries;  and  it  ia  very  com- 
mon, as  was  fiat  pointed  out  by  Biiot,  for 
the  arteries  of  the  brain  to  be  effected  i»  a 
symsaetrioal  manner  i.  e.  corresponding 
srterieeoC  opposite  sides  will  be  similarly 
diseased,  and.  to  nearby  the  same  extent. 
In  this  way  disease  had  been,  .for  some 
time,  making  progsessin  this  man's  brain 
symmetrically ;  there  was  first  palsy  of  the 
right  side,  and  then  a  similar  condition  of 
the  left;  and  this  simple  foot  of  symmetry 
pointed  to  the-  srterial  system  as  the  seat 
of  disease,  and  therefore  to  i$a  ueaeL  result, 

^Oi^opening  the  patient  we  found  there 
was  a  double-  apoplexy,  corresponding  to  .the 
double  paralysis— on*  of  long  standing,  and 
one  recent— the  first  on  the  left  hand,  the 
other  on  the  right.  lie  original  hsemorrhage 
affected  the  corpus  striatum  and  optic  tha- 
lamus on  the  left  side ;  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  haemorrhage  on  this  side  did -not 
take- place  at  once,  but  on  two  occasions,  at 
least.  The  substance  of  the  corpus  striatum 
hade  vidently  been  the  seat  of  the  older  effu- 
sion. It  exhibited  cm  section  several  bloody 
clots,  and  that  peculiar  yellow  discoloura- 
tion whioh  always  succeeds  to.a.ha)B)0rr- 
hage.  The  more  recent  effusion  was  a  clot 
which  had  formed  quite  on  the  surface  of 
the  optic  thalamus,  extending  likewise  to 
the  corpus  striatum,  and  lodged  in  a  de- 
pression on  the  surface  of  nose  bodies. 
We  bad  thus  an  explanation,  of  the -cause 
of  the  original  paralysis  of  the  left  side  j  and 
its  imperfect  nature;  was  plainly  due  to  the 
fact,  that  there  was  bat  little  destruction  of 
the  corpus  striatum,  and  that  the  compres- 
sion of  the  later-clot  affected  chiefly,  the 
optic  thalamus,  and  but  slightly,  the  corpus 

striatum.   - 

,.  But- the  epopleetia.  effusion,  est,  the 
eight  side  was,  much,  mow  ««temuvat  it 
jimoUed  parts  •  corresponding to-  tho#e 
sjffhtfed  m.tbefint/seisimes^but  to  •  «aueh 
gasissertsjstent  j  and  Abe  ibrnm  s^bstonon 
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torn  up  and 


The  dot  mi  very  large.  Mil  entirely 
the  right  lateral  ventricle,  breaking  through 
its  roof,  and  tearing1  up  the  white  sub- 
stance  of  the' cerebral  iosnirphBreW  it  like- 
wise tare  lip  the'  corpus  striatum, 1  optic 
thalamus,  and  the-'septom  Ineidem,  all 
which  parts  were  completer/-  'swept  away. 
'  This  remarkable"  deetrUotkm  was  no  doubt 
owing  to  a  previous  diseased  state  of  the 
brain.  "I  mentioned  to  ybtfin  my  last 
lecture  that  it  is  very  common  for  apoplec- 
tic effusion*  t*  be  preceded  by  white  soften- 
ing; and  When'  the  softening  has- got  to  a 
certain  extent, 'the  brain  substance  is  no 
longer  an  adequate  support  to  the  vessels, 
which,  themselves  more  or  leas  enfeebled 
by  disease,  giro  way,  no*  in  one  point  only, 
but  in  many,  and  the  abundant  effusion 
ploughs  up  the  softened  natter,  quite  de- 
stroy* it,  and  takes' its  plaoe:  efl  this  was 
the  ease  in-  the  present  instance.  The  arte- 
ries 'of  "the  brain  Were  very  generally  dis- 
eased on  both'  sides,  and  exhibited  that 
symmetry  to  which  There  alluded.  - 

It  if  probable '  that  -the  first  part  of  our 
ptttienfe  last  attack— the  deposition  of  his 
thought*  io>  go-  wool-gathering— 4ook  place 
in  connexion  with  the  softening  j  while  the 
final  catastrophe— the  apoplexy  and  death 
lei  lilted  from  'the  hemorrhage  to  which 
that  softening,  coupled  with  the  diseased 
condition  of  the  arteries,  inevitably  led. 

'We  found,  likewise,  as  hnd  been  antici- 
pated, a  very  diseased  state  of  the  kidneys:, 
they-  were  very  contracted,  the  cortical 
substance  much  wasted,  fissured,  and 
granulated  on  its  surface,  the  tabular  sub- 
stance healthy,  and  the  capsule  thickened. 
This  condition  -of  kidney,  formerly  de- 
scribed as  the  third  stage  of  Blight's  dis- 
ease, i»j  in  reality,  a  chronic  degeneration 
or  wasting  of  the  kidneys,  due  to  a  de- 
ranged and  damaged  nutrition,  for  which 
I  should  be  glad  to  find  some  other  name 
than  chronic  nephritis  i  I  hare  called  it 
ptntf  kiSmtf  t  and  in  this  and  many  other 
•cases  this  name  is  'very  appropriate.  But 
it  occurs  in  cases  where  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  govt.  The  result  of  the  disease 
is  to  raider  the  kidneys  imperfect  emune- 
torieeJ  for  the  dhnination  of  the  urea,  and 
other  elements  of  the  urine,  which  accu- 
mulate in  the  blood,  and  give  rise  to  various 
morbid  changes  throughout  the  body,  and 
are  especially  mischievous  to  the  functions 
of  the  brain. ' 

The  heart  and  the  arterial  system  were 
likewise  extensively  diseased.  In  die  costs 
of  the  arteries  were  very  numerous  deposits 
of  atheromatous  matter.  The-  heart  was 
much  dfiatDd  and  hypertrophies  especially 
ns  regards  ;*h*  left-ventricle.  The  fibrous 
basil  of*h*  v«lv*»  wa*  extensively  thick- 
ened]; apparently  by  some  depeait,  which 


rendered  it  opaque*  and  impaired  its  flexi- 
bH% ;  'and,'  -as  is-  ^generally  the  case  in 
ttha'-tpsatienlas-ifitfaa  of-  disease,-  ail  the 
▼eives  were- •stared  ht'  this  way;  those 
of  the  right  aide),  however,  being  much  lees 
dMeased  than  those  of  the  UA.  The  semi- 
tunar-varreV'Or  -ths-arteries.  especially  of  the 
aorta;  had  the*  fibred*  festoons-  at  their 
bases  much-  thickened,  the  curtain  of  the 
vkhw  being'  very  little  efibctedy  and-  ' its 
function,  therefore1,  bub  Untie  impaired  t 
and  the  oordastensthUe  of  the  mitral  valve 
were  '  mudh  tWckened,  and  soamwhat 
shortened,  'and  tile  curtains  of  the  -valve 
alsothiokeaed.  Stmiaar  ohangas  had  taken 
plaoe  in  the  tricuspid  valve  and  its  tendi- 
nous eords,  bat  to'  a  much  lese  extant. 

Taking,  then,  a  genera*  retrospect  of  this 
case,  we  find-  thee*  j»  suite  enough  to  ao- 
oount  for  all  we  have  seen.  The  sequence 
of  the  events  may  be  thus  described:— 
First,  the  man  get*' into  a  general  gouty 
condition,  and  the  elimination  of  this  mor- 
bid material-  gives' rise  to  an  irritation  of 
the  kidney,  which  at  length  assumes  the 
form  of  gouty  kidney,  or,  if  yon  wiH, 
chronic  nephritis  •  and  this  chronic  nephs** 
tis  m  capacitating  the  kidney  for  the  per- 
fect discharge  of  it*- Amotion  is  the  cause  of 
all  the  subsequent  maladies:  the  blood 
becomes  contaminated,  deposits  take  place 
in  the  tissue  of  the  heart's  valves,  in 
the  large  arteries,  and  in  those  of  the 
brain;  the  diseased  arteries  of  the  brain 
become  insufficient  ohaimala  of  supply; 
white  softening  is  the  consequence,  and 
the  unsupported  and  unhealthy  arteries  at 
length  burst ;  and  thus  all  the  criroum- 
staaoes,  from  first  to  last,  fall  in  regular 
order  as  cause  and  effect. 

The  deposits  in  the  arteries  produce  a 
two-fold  influence  upon  the  circulation — by 
the  inner  surface  of  the  arterial 
channels  they  create  a  certain  amount  of 
direct  obstacle  to  the  flow  of  blood-  from 
the  ventricle;  and  by  diminishing,  or 
nearly  destroying,  the  elasticity  ot  the 
walls,  they  destroy  one  of  the  moat 
important  forces  by  which  the  circulation 
is  carried  on  in  the  arterial  system.  Thus 
the  arteries,  from  being  elastic  yielding 
channels,  with  perfectly  smooth  inner  sur- 
faces, are  changed  into  resisting  inert  tabes, 
with  rough  inner  surfaces.  It  is  plain, 
then,  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
heart  has  to  encounter  great  obstacles,  and 
to  do  a  great  deal  more  work  than  when 
the  arteries  are  in  their  normal  state. 
Hence  the  dilatation  caused  by  the  ob- 
stacle to  the  free  flow  of  the  blood;  and 
the  hypertrophy,  by  the  greater  exercise 
.end  effort  of  the  muscle  of  the  heart.  The 
increase  of  fore*  is  maraV  remedial,  to 
meet  the  Increase  of  obstacle,  sad  is  one  of 
those  beautiful  nutans  of  tdf-adaptaiwa 
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to  change  of  ciroumatanoes  with  which  the 
animal  organism,  especially  the  muscu- 
lar system,  so  much  abounds. 

As  these  deposits  go  on  they  impair  the 
materials  of  the  arteries  of  the  brain ;  the 
degenerated  walls  of  these  vessels  possess 
less  strength,  and  are  leas  able  to  support 
their  contents.  There  is  no  undue  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  brain,  but  the 
reverse,  for  the  blood  that  goes  to  the  head 
has,  in  the  erect  posture,  to  be  pumped  up 
against  the  force  of  gravity ;  and,  there- 
fore, any  obstacle  in  the  course  of  the  arte- 
lies  would  be  more  felt  in  this  direction 
than  in  any  other.  It  is  a  common  notion 
that  the  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  gives 
rise  to  the  apoplexy,  by  sending  the  blood 
with  an  undue  impulse  to  the  head ;  but 
for  the  correction  of  this  error  we  need 
only  remember  that  the  additional  force  is 
merely  such  as  is  necessary  for  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  circulation,  and  such  as  shall 
preserve  the  force  of  the  blood's  current  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  normal  point,  in 
spite  of  the  existing  obstruction.  The 
actual  force  with  which  the  blood  circu- 
lates in  the  morbid  arteries  is  most  pro- 
bably less  rather  than  greater  than  in 
health.  The  apoplexy  is,  in  fact,  due  to 
the  diseased  state  of  the  arteries,  which 
renders  their  walls  an  inadequate  support 
to  their  contents,  and  to  the  diseased  state 
of  brain,  which  imperfectly  supports  the 
arteries. 

A  vast  number  of  the  oases  of  apoplexy 
which  occur  about  the  period  of  life  of  our 

Etient,  or  after  the  age  of  50,  are  of  this 
id — a  fact  that  has  an  obvious  and  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
treatment. 

There  is  a  practice,  unfortunately  too 
common,  but  which,  I  think,  is  every  day 
becoming  less  common — namely,  that  of 
following  an  attack  of  apoplexy  by  deple- 
tive measures,  very  much  as  a  matter  of 
course.  However  applicable  such  a  mode 
of  treatment  may  be  to  strong,  young, 
hale,  and  plethoric  subjects,  I  presume  no 
one  will  say  that  it  is  very  well  adapted 
to  patients  who  have  passed  the  meridian 
of  lite,  and  whose  blood  and  whose  tissues 
are  more  or  less  contaminated  by  gouty 
matters,  and  with  whom  a  morbid  state  of 
the  arteries  of  the  brain  has  already  greatly 
weakened  the  nutrition  of  that  organ.  The 
case,  indeed,  which  I  have  just  detailed  to 
you,  is  one  of  many  which  proclaim  loudly 
that  a  depletory  system  ought  not  to  be 
pursued  indiscriminately,  or  even  generally, 
in  apoplectic  cases. 

With  reference  to  this  question  of  de- 
pletioa  in  apoplexy,  I  would  refer  you  to 
aa  interesting  ana  very  useful  work  by 
Mr.  Copeman,  in  which  he  hat  collected, 
from  a  great  variety  of  sources,  a  large 


number  of  cases  which  presented  the  symp- 
toms of  apoplexy.  Of  169  cases  in  which 
the  treatment  was  specified,  129  were  bled,, 
and  only  26  were  not.  Of  the  129  who 
were  bled  51  recovered,  and  78  died — the 
cures  being  1  in  2 J,  the  deaths  1  in  If.  Of 
the  26  who  were  not  bled  18  were  cured, 
and  8  died,  the  proportion  of  cures  being; 
1  in  U,  and  of  deaths  1  in  3£.  Eighty- 
five  of  the  eases  ware  bled  generally  and 
copiously,  and  of  these  only  28  recovered,, 
and  57  died — in  other  words,  two  in  every 
three  cases  terminated  fatally.  I  am  quite 
aware  that  the  small  number  of  cases  not 
bled  casts  some  doubt  on  the  validity  of 
the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  com- 
parison of  the  results  of  the  treatment. 
But  the  fact  that  considerably  more  than 
half  of  those  treated  on  the  antiphlogistic 
plan  died  (and  we  owe  much  to  the  indue* 
try  of  Mr.  Copeman  for  bringing  it  out), 
is  a  highly  significant  one,  and  should  arrest 
attention. 

I  think  I  have  now  said  enough  to  con- 
vince you  that  the  treatment  of  patients 
with  apoplectic  symptoms  must  not  be 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  routine,  but  as  a 
question  of  grave  import,  and  which  de- 
mands the  most  anxious  consideration  of  the 
practitioner.  Let  me  add,  that  it  sometimes 
requires  the  exercise  of  no  small  courage 
and  self-possession  to  resist  adopting  that 
practice ;  for  the  popular  feeling,  led  by 
the  prevalent  medical  practice,  is  entirely 
in  favour  of  it,  and  would  readily  condemn 
a  practitioner  as  guilty  of  the  death  of  his 
patient  who  suffered  him  to  die  unbled.  It 
is  a  far  more  dashing  and  courageous  thing 
to  open  a  vein  on  the  spot,  and  in  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  anxious  friends, 
than  to  adopt  leas  showy,  and  apparently 
less  active,  measures. 

But,  indeed,  you  need  not  be  inactive, 
even  if  you  decide  against  adopting  the  plan 
of  bleeding.  Having  placed  your  patient  in 
an  easy  position,  in  which  no  excitement  of 
muscular  action  is  likely  to  take  place  (far 
you  must  bear  in  mind  that  reflex  actions: 
may  often  be  readily  excited  in  these  apo- 
plectic cases),youahould  immediately  direot 
your  attention  to  the  state  of  the  stomach 
and  intestinal  canal  Sometimes  in  these  cases 
the  stomach  is  overloaded,  or  the  bowels 
are  confined,  and  the  administration  of  a 
little  purgative  medicine  will  often  provoke 
a  moderate  sickness,  which  unloads  the 
former.  Nor  can  then  be  any  objection 
to  adopting  measures  to  clear  out  the 
bowels,  either  by  an  active  purgative  ad* 
mini*  tared  by  the  mouth,  or  by  stimulating 
and  purgative  enema. 

If,  upon  full  inquiry  into  all  the  parti- 
culars of  the  case,  you  find  that  yew 


patient  is  of  full  jp] 
much  blood  in  his 
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cksrtiy  strong  heart,  yon  may  Used  Urn 
with  every  ohaaee  or  aueseas  j  but  if  ke 
has  been  of  intemperate  habits,  is  labour- 
ing under  organic  disease  of  the  heart  and 
arteries,  is  of  goaty  or  rbmmiatao  oemstitn- 
tain,  then,  whatever  popular  or  medical 
custom  may  say,  my  advice  to  you  is,  hesi- 
tate much  before  you  deplete  by  bleeding. 

The  objects  which  it  is  proposed  to  gain 
by  bleeding  are  a  diminution  of  the  cerebral 
congestion,  and  the  stoppage  of  the  hae- 
morrhage into  the  brain  j  and  where  it  is 
quite  clear  that  cerebral  congestion  does 
exist,  and  that  that  congestion  causes  the 
cerebral  haemorrhage,  this  is  clearly  a  ra- 
tional practice.  But  you  must  bear  in 
mind  that  in  a  large  number  of  the  cases — 
probably  the  majority — there  is  in  reality 
no  cerebral  congestion,  and  tint  the  hae- 
morrhage is  of  a  kind  not  likely  to  be 
stopped  by  taking  away  blood—by  esta- 
blishing another  hemorrhage  elsewhere. 

On  the  whole,  then,  I  think  that  the 
results  of  experience  denote  that  the  majo- 
rity of  cases  of  apoplexy  are  best  treated 
by  purging,  shaving  the  head  and  keeping  it 
cool— perhaps  blistering,  and  that  bleeding 
is  rare  ly  applicable,  except  to  the  young, 
vigorous,  strong,  and  plethoric. 
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The  system  of  quarantine  against  the  cho- 
lera, abandoned  as  useless  in  almost  every 
other  state  of  Europe,  prevails  in  Sweden 
in  its  utmost  rigour.  It  is  not  only  en- 
forced against  all  persona  entering  the 
country  from  abroad ,  but  the  several  pro- 
vinces are  closed  against  each  other.  If 
the  disease  appears  in  any  place,  it  is  out 
off  from  all  communication  with  the  neigh- 
bouring towns.  For  the  protection  of  Stock- 
holm a  quarantine  station  is  established  on 
the  Gotha-Elf,  under  the  command  of  a 
marine  officer.  In  the  interior  the  isolating 
system  was  put  in  force  before  it  was 
adopted  in  the  capital.  In  all  the  larger 
towns  a  guard  at  the  gates  sends  back  all 
travellers  who  cannot  prove  that  they  have 
not  visited  any  infected  place  for  ten  days. 
In  Ostgothland  it  is  proposed  to  establish 
a  military  cordon  along  the  canal.  At  86- 
dertelge  a  ship  of  war  is  placed  that  com- 
pels all  vessels  as  they  arrive  to  anchor  in 
the  quarantine  station.  Vessels  from  die 
Hjehnar  and  Mikwsee  are  detained  at 
Langholm,  and  examined.  In  the  North 
of  Sweden  these  regulations  are  only  en- 
forced against  persons ;  but  in  the  town  of 
Land  they  are  extended  to  goods  if  they 
are  imported  through  Mahno. 
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USE  AND  ABUSE  OT  ALCOHOLIC 
LIQUORS. 

By  Thomas  Mayo,  F.E.S. 
Mlow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Pbytlcians. 


KoXtrof  to  furptm  ftwtiv. 

In  the"Out3inesof  Medical  Proor*Ihuve 
endeavoured  to  illustrate,  from  the  work 
of  a  most  distinguished  philosopher, 
defects  incidental  to  the  application  of 
hypothesis.through  a  forced  accommoda- 
tion of  such  hypothesis  to  the  series  of 
phenomena  which  it  professes  to  ex- 
plain. But  we  need  not  wander  to 
Giessen  in  search  of  evidence  to  the 
reality  and  importance  of  these  defects. 
We  are  met  by  it  in  our  English  medical 
literature,  and  we  find  it  in  works  from 
which  we  should  feel  most  anxious  to 
exclude  suoh  defects;  works,  namely, 
which  treat  of  medical  or  hygienic  sub- 
jects in  their  most  practical  relation  to 
the  wants  and  habits  of  society.  Let  us 
take  up  the  prize  essay  of  Dr.  Carpenter, 
"  On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Alcoholic 
Liquors  in  Health  and  Disease."  The 
physiological  or  pathological  objects 
pursued  in  this  work  are  two-fold — very 
mixed  up,  indeed,  and  confounded  in 
his  mode  of  treating  the  subject,  but 
capable  of  being  estimated  separately; 
namely,  to  point  out  and  illustrate  the 
fearful mischie  vousness  of  intemperance ; 
and  again  to  point  out,  that  the  "  Mode- 
rate habitual  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  is 
not  beneficial  to  the  healthy  human 
system ;"  in  the  course  of  which  proof  ho 
makes  his  reader  fully  aware,  that  he 
conceives  himself  also  to  have  succeeded 
in  proving  this  habitual  moderate  use 
to  be  probably  prejudicial  to  the  human 
system. 

My  purpose  being  practical,  and  the 
mischievousness  of  intemperance  being 
unquestionable,  and  admitted  at  all 
hands,  I  will  limit  my  remarks  to  the 
last  mentioned  object  of  Dr.  Carpenter's 
proof,  so  far  as  I  can  disentangle  it  from 
the  subject  of  intemperance  and  excess, 
from  which  I  regret  to  say  the  author  is. 

•  Outlines  of  Medical  Proof,  revised  and 
corrected. 
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at  no  pains  to  keep  it  phikeepbieally 
separate.  It  is,  tndeysd,  -a  -parti  of  the 
unintentional  policy  of  the;  prire-  e«ay , 
so  to  manage  toe  lights  whioti  it  threwe 
upon  intemperance,'  that; -they  shall 
gknce  off,  and  febed>an  ominous  colour- 
ing upon  moderation.  ■         •  **   •  ■ 

"  What,"  says  Dr.  Carpenter,  "  are 
the  effects,  corporeal  ana  mental,  of 
alcoholic  hquours,  on  the  healthy  human 
ays  tern?"  This  question,  in  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  put,  is  unreserved,  and  ap- 
plies alike  to  excess  and  moderation. 
He  answered  it  first;  physiologically, — , 
that  is,  in  relation  -to  the  influence  of 
alcohol  upon  the  physical,  chemical, 
and  vital  properties  of  the  animal  tissues 
and  fluids, — then,  pathologically. 

With  respect  to  the  physiological  an- 
swer, it  runs  thus: — "Corrugation  of 
tissues;  coagulation  of  albumen ;  im- 
pairment of  solidiflability  of  fihrine; 
irritating  action  on  living  textures; 
temporary  exaltation  of  nervous  powers; 
change  in  red  corpuscules.  These  pro- 
positions are  unquestionably  the  result 
of  a  process  of  inductive  inquiry, 
and  are  captivating  as  such ;  hut  I  have 
vainly  endeavoured  to  find  out  what 
bearing  they  may  have  on  the  moderate* 
habitual  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants? 
With  respect  to  Dr.  Carpenter's  patho- 
logical answers,  in  the  remaining  sec- 
tions of  the  1st  Chapter,  they  place 
before  the  reader  a  string  of  maladies 
all  usually  imputed  to  excess,  and  not 
brought  home  by  Mm  to  the  moderate 
use  of  alcoholic  liquors. 

Now  I  can  conceive  some  one,  in  his 
anxiety  to  obtain  information  on  this 
very  important  subject,  addressing  Dr. 
Carpenter  in  the  following  terms: — 
"  You  have  laid  down,  air,  before  us  five 
physiological  inductions  or  results  of  an 
inductive  process.  What  are  your 
deductions  from  them  ?  Do  they  infer 
mischievous  results  from  the  excessive 
use  of  alcoholic  liquors?  Of  these  every 
one  has  long  since  been  aware"— or 
from  their  moderate  use  ?  But  on  this 
latter  point  we  have  your  own  affirma- 
tion, in  your  republished  article  from  the 
Quarterly  Be-new,  that  "  if  the  whole 
world  be  really  temperate  in  the  use  of 
fermented  liquors,  there  would  be  no 
need  of  total  abstinence  societies."  We 
must,  indeed,  conceive  your  deductions, 
if  they  apply  only  to  exeess,  to  amount 
to  a  truism,  which  does  not  reach  the 
object  which  you  evidently  have  in  view 
m  your  prize  essay,— nomery,  to  xuseou- 


rsgetho  use  of  these  stimulants  in  amy 
quantity  >  among  persons  in  a  healthy 
state-;  and  yet :  we  must  consider,  on 
the'  strength  of  'the  above  quotation, 
that"  yon  are  not  yourself  convinced  of 
thB -soundness*  of  this  view,  hut -that 
yon  support  "it  rhetorically;  and  "he- 
cause;"  as  you  say  in  the  same  article, 
"sad  experience  has  shewn,  that  a 
large  portion  of  mankind  cannot  be  tem- 
perate hi  the  use  of  fermented  liquors ; 
and  that  nothing  short  of  total  absti- 
nence can  prevent  the  continuance,  in 
the  rising  generation,  of  the  terrible 
evils  winch  we  have  at  present  to  de- 
plore, because  experience  has  further 
shown  that  the  reformation  of  those 
who  are  already  habitually  intemperate 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  any  means 
short  of  entire  abstinence  from  fer- 
mented liquors •;  and  because  experience 
has  also'  proved  'that  this  reformation 
cannot  be  carried  to  its  required  extent 
without  the  moral  influence  of  the  edu- 
cated classes.  Such  influence,  you  say, 
can  only  be  afforded  by  example.  Thus, 
sir,  in  your  conscientious  anxiety  to 
make  out  a  case  for  the  total  abstinence 
societies,  you  defend  it  on  grounds 
which  appear  to  us  contradictory.*' 

Leaving  Dr.  Carpenter  in  the  above 
dilemma  in  regard  to  his  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  subject,  I  may  observe  that 
the  same  method  of  physiological  de- 
duction is  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of 
his  essay,  in  which  he  more  particularly 
discusses  the  question  how  far  a  mode- 
rate use  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  expedient 
or  prejudicial  in  our  normal  state. 
Thus,  in  testing  the  capability  of  alco- 
hol to  perform  its  functions  as  a  heat- 
producing  material,  we  are  told  that 
"Dr.  Prout  and  Vierdot  are  both  of 
opinion  that  alcohol,  and  all  liquors 
containing  it,  have  the  remarkable 
power  of  diminishing  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  expired  air." 
But  Liebig,  it  seems,  is  willing  to  ac- 
count for  this  without  assuming  a  corre- 
sponding diminution  of  animal  heat, 
through  the  increased  formation  of 
water  which  will  take  place  when  alco- 
hol is  the  eombustive  material.  On  the 
other  hand,  Dr.  Carpenter  quotes  Boa- 
ohardat,  who  has  found  that  "whan 
alcohol  is  introduced  into  the  system 
t»  eaves*,  the  blood  in  the  arteries  pre- 
sents the  aspect  of  venous  blood;" 
Bhowing  that  it  has  been  prevented 
from  undergoing  the  proper  ©xygenat. 
•tag  process.  Now  ttebigu  explanation 
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is  good  against  the  mere  deficiency  in 
the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  used  as 
an  argument  against  the  moderate  use 
of  aloohol,  while  the  experimeate-of  Bou- 
ahardat  relate  to  alcohol  as  introduced 
m  cxeaM  (and,  I  may  add,  what  is  equi- 
valent to  excess,  on  an  empty  ttomaeh, 
when  venous  imbibition  will  be  rapid) ; 
Tinder  which  cirourostoaeee  it  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  influence  the 
colour  of  the  blood:  accordingly  they  do 
not  apply  to  the  question  of  moderate 
use.  Here  the  allegation  of  misehie- 
Tousuess  against  alcohol  is  founded  on 
conditions  which  are  not  realised :  nor, 
in  tha  remainder  of  this  part  of  the 
work,  can  I  find  one  argument  made 
goad  against  a  moderate  use  of  fer- 
mented liquors  that  is  not  based  on 
some  hypothesis  equivalent  to ;  the  sup- 
position that,  because  an  eminent 
statesman  once  died  of  apoplexy  the 
day  after  eating  twelve  mutton  chops 
for  dinner,  the  introduction  of  two 
mutton  chops  daily  into  the  system 
would  end  in  apoplexy.  But  I  may 
here  be  answered,  mutton  chops  are  not 
s  poison,  and  alcohol  is— at  least,  ac- 
cording to  the  author  of  the  Prize 
Essay.  I  reply  that  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "  poison"  must  be  unduly  stretched 
if  compelled  to  bear  out  this  view  in 
toxicology. 

Thus,  again,  the  quotation  from  Dr. 
Hawkes worth,  who,  in  his  Voyage  to  New 
Zealand,  makes  peculiar  mention  of  the 
facility  with  which,  wounds  heal  in  the 
Mew  Zealanders,  who  at  that  period 
drank  nothing  but  water,  is  rendered 
-inoperative  on  Br.  Carpenter's  physio- 
logical argument  against  a  moderate 
use  of  alcoholic  liquors  by  his  own 
comments  upon  it;  for  he  opposes  it, 
not  to  such  moderation,  but  to  "  the 
unquestionable  fact  that  habitual  excess 
in  the  use  of  fermented  liquors  pro- 
duces a  condition  altogether  opposed  to 
the  healthful  performance  of  these  pro* 
ceases."   This  point  I  willingly  concede 
.  to  him ;  but  I  must  urge  that  bis  ad. 
missions' in  regard  to  the  occasional 
i  benefits  of  alcoholic  liquors  under  cold 
and' strong  exertion,  when  they  mnmptlf 
supply  the  .means  of  reproducing  heat 
•  ■  without  disintegration  of  tissues,  might 
r  hy  parity  of  reasoning,  lead  him  to 
Wich  further;  adniiBsioas  u*  favour,  of ■  i 
■rfloderatousftef  alcohol  .under- the.  nori 
i  ml  circumstances;  of  *M  huge,;  part  >of 
•the  community..  J.  have-  bee»  ind*weo 
Jar.  think  that  Wr.i  Liebig  &>jexjpessjQai 


on  the  latter  point  have  led  to  a  some- 
what inoowect  appreciation  of  the  waste 
of  tissues  by  oxydation  under  musoukr 
action.  It  is  asserted  by  Dr.  Liebig 
that  "  a  rapid  change  of  matter  deter- 
mines a  greater  amount  of  mechanical 
force,  and  conversely,  that  a  greater 
amount  of  mechanical  force  expended 
in  motion  determines  a  more  rapid 
change  of'  matter.  That  the  latter  of 
these  propositions  is  true  may  be  readily 
admitted;  but  that  a  rapid  change  of 
matter  determines  a  greater  amount  of 
mechanical  force  is  absolutely  irreoon- 
cileable  with  experience,  as  various 
forms  of  atrophic  degeneration  testify. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  illogical  con- 
version of  propositions  here  made  by 
Liebig  is  calculated  to  prejudice  us, 
both  in  favour  of  a  waste  of  tissues,  and 
against  the  means  by  which  it  may  be 
sometimes  arrested  or  mitigated  with 
advantage,  and  in  that  respect  against 
the  use  of  alcoholic  liqpors,  though 
suggested  by  Liebig  himself  as  useful, 
under  certain  conditions,  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

The  question  of  stimulation  comes 
naturally  before  Dr.  Carpenter  in  .refe- 
rence not  only  to  excess,  but  to  the 
moderate  habitual  use  of  alcoholic 
liquors ;  and  to  the  latter,  as  well  as  to 
the  former,  is  applied  the  well-known 
objection  of  collapse  and  debilitation, 
as  presumably  involved.  On  this  point 
I  have  a  few  words  to  offer.  The  word 
"  stimulant"  is  rather  vague :  I  will  de- 
fine it  for  my  present  purpose,  whatever 
is  introduced  into  the  system  as  being 
promotive  of  energy  irrespectively  of, 
or  in  tbe  absence  of,  any  nutritious  ele- 
ment contained  in  it.  In  many  in- 
stances nutrition  alone  is  sufficient  for 
the  production  of  energy — that  is  to 
say,  no  element  is  wanted  for  this  pur- 
pose that  is  not  contained  in  the  nou- 
rishment required  to  supply  the  waste 
of  tissues.  With  some  toe  energy  gene- 
rated out  of  this  source  is«uob,  that  the 
amount  of  food  has  in  some  measure  to 
be  diminished  for  the  prevention  of  ex- 
citement— t.  excessive  energy.  In 
others— and  this  latter  category  is  a  very 
extensiteoneainoBg  the  educated  classes, 
particularly  with Uiobc  who  liv*incitie*t- 
ttae  stock  of  energy  it  for  the  purposes 
of  Hfev  and  suited  to  tbe  health  of  the 
system,  is  best  maintained/: by  being 
Made  up  t* pari  through  certain, inqu- 
tritiou*  /  q*  /tpariagly  nutritious  suh- 
.staubeo  which  are  BtraulanJartttsofdiftg 
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to  the  above  definition.  It  ie  to  be  ob- 
served that  these  persons  are  always 
and  normally  in  that  state,  which  Dr. 
Carpenter  appears  to  consider  excep- 
tional, and  to  whioh  he  allows  moderate 
alcoholic  stimulants,  on  the  ground  of 
"deficiency  of  other  adequate  suste- 
nance." But  he  does  not  seem  aware 
how  large  a  category  this  exception 
applies  to.  The  pnnoipal  of  these 
stimulants  in  European  use  are  alco- 
holic liquors,  tea,  coffee,  and  opium 
Of  these  each  and  all  have  their  own 
modes  of  subsequent  collapse;  each 
and  all  require  prudenoe  and  tempe- 
rance in  their  use;  each  and  all  are 
appropriate  only  to  certain  constitu- 
tions. I  believe,  indeed,  that  of  those 
who  require  some  stimulant,  a  very 
large  class  would  be  much  prejudiced 
if  compelled  to  depend  upon  tea  or 
•ooffee ;  nor  would  the  hypothetical  ad- 
vantage of  theine  and  caffeine  contain  • 
ing  the  nitrogenous  element  of  life  be 
a  compensation  to  the  persons  who 
may  be  suffering  from  the  malaise  in 
some  cases  produced  by  each,  and  the 
.  heating  properties  of  the  latter.  Dr. 
Percival,  by  the  way,  has  pointed  out 
to  us,  and  illustrated  his  opinion,  that 
wine  is  the  appropriate  remedy  for  the 
mischievous  effects  of  tea. 

Now  all  the  three  classes  of  men  in 
reference  to  whom  I  have  considered 
the  doctrine  of  stimulation,  are  ob- 
noxious to  the  ooHapse  and  other  effects 
connected  with  mismanaged  excite- 
ment. To  all  of  them  the  same  pre- 
cautions, in  kind,  are  required,  which 
Dr.  Carpenter  limits  to  the  alcoholic 
sources  of  energy.  But  I  cannot  go 
•long  with  him  in  considering  "that 
the  moderate  use  of  them  will  manifest 
itself  sooner  or  later  in  diminution  of 
the  digestive  power ;  that  we  may  with 
the  highest  probability,  if  not  with  ab- 
solute certainty,  attribute  many  of  those 
chronic  disorders  which  affect  the  diges- 
tive apparatus,  the  excretory  organs, 
and  the  nervous  system  in  advancing 
life,"  to  the  "  excessive  action  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected  under  the 
stimulating  influence  of  alcoholic  beve- 
rages" moderately  used;  and  it  is  to 
their  moderate  use  that  he  addresses 
these  strictures. 

In  regard  to  this  point,  indeed,  the 
arguments  drawn  by  him  from  the 
abuse  against  the  use  of  these  gifts  of 
Providence  comes  into  play  in  a  very 
insidious  manner.  Doubtless  the  alco- 


holic excitants  do  some  way,  even  in 
their  moderate  use,  tend  to  the  produc- 
tion of  much  mischief  to  the  organs  of 
digestion ;  in  a  way,  indeed,  which  has 
been  well  illustrated  by  Dr.  Carpenter, 
with  the  omission,  however,  of  this 
point  in  their  favour,  that  they  tend 
to  evil  through  an  instrumentality 
closely  connected  with  great  good.  By 
assisting  the  primary  assimilation,  these 
stimulants  can  enable  the  system  to 
take  in  more  nourishment  than  it  re- 
quires, or  than  is  consistent  with  the 
secondary  assimilation.  In  this  ease  it 
is  not  the  stimulant,  but  the  food  taken 
in  and  partially  digested  through  its 
assistance,  which  damages.  Mean- 
while the  same  stimulant,  taken  in  the 
same  quantity,  might  enable  the  diges- 
tive apparatus  to  manage  the  JU  and 
normal  quantity  of  nitrogenised  food 
on  easier  and  more  wholesome  terms, 
than  if  the  process  of  air  and  exercise 
were  exclusively  resorted  to  for  the 
supply  of  energy  to  the  nervous  func- 
tions. I  may  here  observe  that  Dr. 
Carpenter's  statement  in  regard  to  the 
absence  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  the 
training  of  boxers  is  questionable. 
They  were  not  excluded  by  Mr.  Jack- 
son ;  and  it  is  noticed  in  the  recent 
translation  of  the  work  of  M.  Franz 
Simon,  that  two  half-pints  of  ale  are 
the  daily  allowance  of  persons  thus 
situated.  I  notice  this,  because,  in  the 
palmy  days  of  pugilism,  much  thought 
and  sagacity  were  expended  in  produc- 
ing in  them  a  very  perfect  state  of 
health,  with  a  view  to  an  exertion  whieh 
required  both  strength  and  endurance. 

But  the  admission  of  Dr.  Carpenter, 
in  his  article  from  the  Review,  that  if 
temperance  in  alcoholic  liquors  could 
be  established  abstinence  would  be  un- 
necessary, authorises  me  to  believe  that 
he  would  himself  abandon  the  physio- 
logical and  pathological  assault  upon 
the  moderate  use  of  these  liquors,  out 
for  some  doubts  whioh  he  may  be  sup- 
posed to  entertain  whether  his  ethical 
argument  would  of  itself  be  conclu- 
sive,— whether  the  enjoining  abstinence 
in  all,  merely  to  prevent  exoees  in  the 
many,  is  quite  consonant  with  sound 
morality,  or  is  likely  to  prevent  the 
evil  which  he  deprecates.  I  now 
turn  to  this  moral  plea  in  favour  of  tea- 
totalism ;  and  first  to  its  religious  ele- 
ment. 

"St  Paul,"  says  the  Archdeacon  af 
Bombay,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Carpenter, 
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"  accounted  one  single  soul  so  precious, 
that  ho  would  on  no  account  allow  him- 
self  in  any  indulgence  that  tended  to 
endanger  a  brother's  soul.  'If  meat 
Siake  my  brother  to  offend,  I  trill  eat 
no  meat  while  the  world  standeth, 
lest  I  make  my  brother  to  offend.  It  is 
good  neither  to  eat  meat,  nor  to  drink 
vine,  nor  anything  whereby  thy  brother 
atumbleth,  or  is  offended  or  made  weak :' 
and  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  flesh 
and  blood  are  here  mentioned  by  St 
Paul  as  good  creatures  of  God ;  they 
are  not  intended  to  designate  things  evil 
in  themselves."  This  saying  of  St  Paul 
is  the  charter  of  teatotahsm :"  that  is  to 
say,  under  the  guidance  of  the  above 
application  of  St  Paul's  doctrine,  and 
an  the  ground  taken  up  by  Dr.  Gar* 
penter,  that "  the  whole  amount  of  crime, 
and  misery,  and  wretchedness,  con- 
nected with  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  li- 
quors, greatly  exceeds  the  whole  amount 
of  benefit  arising  from  the  right  use  of 
them,"  the  many— for  they  are  many 
— who  find,  or  consider  themselves  to 
find,  benefit  from  the  use  of  fermented 
liquors,  are  bound  to  surrender  the  vir- 
tue temperance  to  the  half-virtue  absti- 
nence. Might  it  not  occur  to  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Bombay,  if  he  intends  this 
application  of  his  doctrine,  that  he  erects 
a  something  whereby  "  a  brother  may 
•tumble,  or  be  offended,  or  made  weak, 
when  he  tkms  attaches  delinquency  to 
acts  performed  by  thousands  of  his  bre- 
thren, which  have  become,  by  habit 
necessary  to  the  comfort  of  many  of 
them,  in  favour  of  which  many  of  them 
entertain  a  strong  opinion  as  conducive 
to  their  health,  the  acts  themselves  being 
innocent  in  their  own  nature?  And 
■uch  is  the  moderate  indulgence  in  fer- 
mented liquors.  I  am  not  obliged  by 
my  argument  to  point  out  what  is  the 
correct  application  of  St  Paul's  doc- 
trine: but  this,  I  am  sure,  is  not.  I 
will  only  observe  that  there  is  no  method 
of  employing  the  doctrine  of  Scripture 
snore  questionable  than  that  which  has- 
tily forms  on  its  denunciations  a  scheme 
of  positive  and  conventional  delinquen- 
cies. But  there  are  texts  in  Scripture 
which,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  might 
have  prevented  this  error  being  com- 
mitted in  the  case  before  us.  The  ten 
dency  to  anger  is  one  at  least  as  strong, 
and  as  liable  to  be  abused,  as  the  ten- 
dency to  alcoholic  stimulants.  Yet  of 
the  former,  Scripture  says, "  Be  ye  angry, 
and  sin  not ;  let  not  the  sun  go  down 


on  your  wrath."  It  emoin seven  in  thin 
case,  not  abstinence,  but  temperance. 
Every  scheme  of  morality  in  some  sort 
plates  virtue  in  the  avoidance  of  ex- 
tremes; and  it  were  strange  indeed  if 
the  extreme  to  which  the  use  of  wine 
and  vinous  things  lays  us  most  open 
were  of  such  enormity  as  to  become 
exoeptional  in  reference  to  this  rule, 
and  should  interdict  the  practice  ta  kind, 
as  well  as  m  tkyrm,  seeing  that  the  first 
recorded  miracle  of  our  Saviour  was 
performed  at  a  feast,  and  in  increasing 
the  quantity  ef  wine  saw ed  out  to  the 
guests. 

The  victory  over  intemperance — and 
that  is  the  object  at  which  Dr.  Car- 

S enter  really  aims,  while  be  erroneously 
series  moderation — must  be  gained  by 
the  slow  but  certain  influence  of  good 
habits  produced  by  sound  education. 
The  attempt  to  reach  that  point  through 
the  charlatanie  expedient  of  toatotaham 
will  only  postpone  success  by  averting 
attention  from  the  right  method  of  at- 
taining it  The  promoters  of  total  ab- 
stinence from  alcoholic  liquors  have 
raised  a  high  structure  of  argument; 
but  unhappily,  they  have  not  based  it 
upon  a  just  consideration  of  the  moral 
and  social  elements  of  the  human  mind; 
and  it  will  sink  before  the  reflux  of 
those  tendencies  which  they  have 
endeavoured  to  stifle,  but  which  they 
are  only  qualified  or  called  upon  to 
check.  I  suspect  that  a  fallacious  ap- 
pearance of  SU006B8  has  been  given  to 
the  well-intended  efforts  of  Father  Mat- 
thew by  the  locality  in  which,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which,  he  com- 
menced his  labours.  Stimulants  are 
convertible ;  and  the  physical  stimulus 
is  easily  superseded,  for  a  time,  at  least 
by  moral  intoxication,  when  the  latter 
is  congenial  in  kind.  The  Irish  could 
easily  be  led  to  abandon  whiskey  by 
their  ohuroh,  when  skilful  and  unscru- 
pulous agitators  were  feeding  them  with 
a  stimulant  compounded  of  sedition 
and  treason.  Mahomet  succeeded  in 
forbidding  the  juice  of  the  grape  to  his 
followers;  but  he  did  not  thereby  pre- 
vent the  use  of  opium :  and  it  is  for  the 
teatotallers  to  consider,  while  they  are 
substituting  particular  prohibitions  for 
principles,  how  far  it  is  prudent  to  risk 
a  substitution  of  the  same  kind  with  us. 

It  may  occur  to  any  one  in  reading 
the  above  remarks,  that  they  are  entirely 
confined  to  a  detection  of  supposed 
errors  in  an  able  writer.   In  answer  to 


this,  I  reply,  *hatr£=!ftn^not  professing 
toptMPffitt^  pmwjseay,  of  Dr.  Car- 
penter. His  work  ls^a  ttMaftlfctfeeY* 
tainly  anfe^fwnte,  »t*^mM)B  ^world- 
wioV.  ipj»otioeaf -eociatyv  Jtjs,  nerhapt. 
desirable  thai'  hi*  *iew«  -should  first  w 
treated  oritfMi%ii»<«j0ar4.t^  their  ex- 
parte  character,  has  been  'attempted 
in  the  foregoing  remarks;  and  when 
the  subjeotntty  naW'bseiicthES  sifted, 
that  some  ©pmpetjeBfcpOTBW*,  should  yur 
dertake  a  large a»dPsTSprehsa«ye  ,yiew 
of  it  in  al/  i»boaring8i . ...  \  ..  . 
66,  Wlmpofe  8tm*tO*.»»MMni..  ,.i 


CASK  OF  GENTJINI2  COW-POi 
VBSICLBiMSING  AT  AJTOTHBB 
PART  THAN  THE  POIKT  OP 
.'"  INSERTION.  . 

By  Kobeet  Okk  C14KK, ' 
Lste  Retidwt  Home  Surreon  and  Apothecary 
to  the  Royal  South  Hint*  rnflrmary. 

Ok  the  28th  \«f  August  last  I  was  re- 
quested to  vaccinate  John  Willesden, 
fet.  9  months,  -a  fins  healthy-looking 
child,  who,  his  mother  told  me,  had 
scarcely  had  an  hours  illness  since  his 
birth, — a  ease  promising  well  that  the 
vaccine  should  take  due  effect   I  in- 
quired very  particularly  into  the  present 
state  of  the  secretions,  dec.,  ana:  found 
all  in  proper  order.   The  breast  had 
been  as  yet  the  only  source  from  which 
bis  nourishment  had  -been  derived. 
•  Three  good  incisions  were  made  with 
the  lancet  in  the  upper  part  of  the  left 
arm,  over  the  belly  of  the  deltoid  muscle, 
and  I  inserted  into  each  successively  two 
points  well  charged  with  the  matter,  which 
had  been  sent  me  by  the  National  Vac- 
cine Establishment  Not  more  than  the 
usual  bleeding  occurred  during  the  ope- 
ration, and  not  the  slightest  abrasion 
of  the  cuticle  could  be  seen  on  any  other 
part  of  the  arm,  nor  was  any  scratch 
'  made  during  vaccination. 

On  the  30th  there  seemed  a  slight 
disposition  to  the  formation  of  vesicles; 
but  during  the  next  day  all  redness  dis- 
appeared, nor  did  any  further  signs  of 
the  matter  having  taken  effect  show 
themselves  at  this  spot. 

On  the  evening  of  September  2d  the 
mother  noticed  what  she  considered  a 
small  red  pimple  about  the  middle  of 
the  forearm,  and,  on  my  visiting  the 
case  next  morning,  she  showed  it  to  nre. 
It  was  then  larger,  and  had,  in  my  opi- 


hiori,  VA  the-  dnanotsra  of  a  cow-pox 
vesicle  of  about  the  third  day  after  vac- 
cination.  I;  watched .  the  ease  daily,  and! 
became  mors  and  more  convinced  thai 
ft  was  genuine  cow-pox.  Still,  not  liking 
entirely  to  "rely  on  my  own  judgment  in 
so  unusual  a  case,  on  the  6th  of  8ep« 
teinber  ?  showed  it  to  my  father,  and  his 
opinion  entirely  coincided  with  mine. 
It  subsequently  ran  through  all  the 
successive  stages  of  a  common  cow-pox; 
vesicle;  and,  had  I  not  known  in  what 
part  of  the  arm  the  child  had  been  vac- 
cinated, and  that  the  cuticle  of  the  fore? 
arm  was  previously  quite  entire,  I  should 
have  unhesitatingly  said  the  matter 
was  inserted  at  this  spot  and  that 
all  was  going  on  in  a  normal  way.  As, 
however,  I  had  never  seen  an  exactly- 
similar  case  before  (although  I  have  had 
under  my  care  nearly  1000  cases  of  vaor 
cination),  I  confess  I  was  inclined  to  be 
rather  sceptical  on  the  point  in  spite  of 
my  convictions  to  the  contrary,  .[there- 
fore determined  to  vaccinate  the  child 
in  the  other  arm  on  the  14th  day  after 
the  primary  vaccination,  and  obtained  a 
fresh  supply  for  that  purpose  from  the 
National  Vaccine  Establishment  I 
inserted  into  four  incisions  a  quantity 
of  matter  from  glasses,  and  subsequently 
four  points  well  charged  with  the  lymph. 
No  other  effect  was  produced  than  would 
have  followed  a  simple  scratch — viz., 
there  was  a  little  redness  of  the  part  for 
about  a  couple  of  days. 

Feeling  sure  the  case  was  a  curious 
one,  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Gregory,  of  the 
Small-pox  Hospital,— one  of  the  greatest 
authorities  .of  the  day,  I  presume,  on 
these  matters, — related  the  case  at 
length,  and  asked  his  opinion.  He 
seemed  even  more  sceptical  on  the  case 
than  I  had  been,  and  told  me  "  if  the 
single  vesicle  were  bond  fide  cow  pox, 
the  case  was  a  very  curious  one  indeed, 
undoubtedly  the  first  of  the  kind  that 
ever  happened,"  and  "  that  some  still 
stronger  testimony  would  be  desirable 
to  prove  it  suoh.   This  testimony  would 
be  supplied  only  by  the  insertion  of 
very  efficient  fluid  lymph  into  the  arm 
of  the  same  child.  *  It,  under  such  re- 
newed application  of  an  active  virus 
(performed  so  as  to  leave  no  shadow  of 
doubt  that  the  second  vaccination  bald 
been   decidedly  performed),  the-  child 
should,  remain  unuffected,  we  must  be- 
lieve the  constitutional  vesicle  yon 'saw 
on-tha.  ianaxni.'-was.  'genuine  vncdnfa);' 
but  on  the  contour,  if  the  sc1"  5 
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cination  rises  into  good  vesicles,  it  is 
clear  that  the  first  vesicle  was  only 
ecthyma."  He  advised  my  giving  the 
child  two  alterative  doses  of  calomel 
before  again  vaccinating  him,  and  offered 
to  charge  two  lancets  for  me  with  "  mat 
tor  of  undoubtedly  good  character.' 
sent  him  two,  fine  and  sharp,  which  he 
charged  from  two  different  children; 
and  the  boy  was,  on  Sept  26th,  revacci- 
natod  with  this  lymph  about  nineteen 
of  twenty  hours  after  it  was  taken 
"This,"  the  Dr.  considered,  "would  put 
file  case  beyond  doubt  f  but  he  "  anti- 
cipated that  the  revaccination  would 
lake  effect,  and  that  the  first  vesicle 
would  then  be  proved  to  be  ecthyma." 

However,  no  such  result  followed 
Ehe  vaccination  was  done  efficiently,  and 
the  only  effect  produced  was  just  that 
which  occurred  after  the  first  revaccina- 
tion, and  nothing  more ;  not  the  least 
inclination  ever  showing  itself  for  a 
vesicle  to  rise.  No  constitutional  dis- 
turbance whatever  was  present 

Dr.  Gregory  states,  "he  has  seen 
constitutional  vesicles  frequently ;  they 
are  certainly  not  very  common;  but 
then  he  has  always  seen  at  the  same 
time  unequivocal  primary  vesicle."  Such 
has  also  been  the  result  of  my  own 
experience.  I  have  seen  them  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  body,  but  never,  pre- 
viously, as  now,  without  a  primary  vesi- 
cle at  the  point  where  the  lymph  was 
inserted.  The  same  is  stated  to  me  to 
have  been  the  case  in  the  experience  of 
others.  May  not  this  case,  then,  be 
justly  entitled  to  Dr.  Gregory's  appella- 
tion of  very  curious  and  unique? 
Parnluun,  Surrey,  Oct.  J»,  1880. 


THK  MEDIC  AX  AITD  CHTEtJBGIOAX  SOCIETY. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  Society  on  the  29th 
nit.,  the  following  resolutions  ware  agreed 

let.  That  the  trustees  of  the  Society  be 
authorised  and  empowered  to  tell  £600 
stock,  to  meet  the  expenses  consequent 
upon  the  completion  of  the  lease  and  the 
repairs  of  the  premises,  as  authorized  by 
two  general  meetings  of  the  Society,  held 
on  May  1st,  1840,  and  July  11th,  1880. 

2d.  That  the  front  drawing-room  be 
appropriated  to  the  general  uses  of  the 
Society,  and  that  the  evening  convena- 
sioaes  and  the  meetings  of  the  Council 
take  place  there. 

3d.  That  the  Council  be  empowered  to 
let  the  stables,  and  such  portion  of  the 
premises  as  may  not  be  required  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Society. 


AH  BS&A.T  OS 

UNHEALTHY  INFLAMMATIONS. 

By  M.  Bbod  Gjjllwzt,  Esq. 

Awlrtan  t-Sunwn  Boyal  stetSMBt  of  Artillery, 
Woolwich,  Kent. 

[Coatiaaed  from  p.  71S.] 


SBYSOTEiAB  (continued). 
Mr.  Lawrence  s  view*  of  the  pathology  of 
the  disease — His  treatment  consequent 
thereon— Their   mistaken  prUciplei 
and  dangerous  tendency. 

"  Treatment. — As  this  affection  resem- 
bles other  inflammations  in  its  causes, 
symptoms,  and  effects,  so  it  must  be 
treated  on  the  same  principles ;  that  is, 
on  the  antiphlogistic  plan.  Venesec- 
tion, local  bleeding,  purging,  and  low 
diet,  are  the  first  measures,  to -which 
saline  and  diaphoretic  medicines  may  be 
afterwards  added.  The  earlier  these 
means  are  employed  the  better:  vigo- 
rous treatment  in  the  beginning  will 
often  cut  the  attack  short— (this  I  can 
easily  imagine — eery  short !) — and  pre- 
vent the  disease  from  spreading  beyond 
its  original  seat"  (pp.  39-40). 

Pursuing  the  system  of  education  so 
profitably  worked  out  into  practical  de- 
velopment by  the  immortal  Mr.  Squeeri 
(whose  custom  was  first  to  instruct  his 
youthful  disciples  in  the  conjugation  of 
the  active  verb  "  to  clean,"  and  in  the 
declension  of  the  noun  -  substantive 
'  windows,"  and  then  to  afford  them  the 
means  of  carrying  out  the  theory  upon 
his  own  premises),  Mr.  Lawrence,  after, 
as  I  have  now  shown,  elucidating  the 
theory  of  slaying  -  made  easy,"  proceeds 
to  illustrate  his  principles  by  some  prac- 
tical examples : — 

"A  patient,  57  years  old,  was  ad- 
mitted under  my  care  at  St  Bartho- 
lomew's, for  an  extensive  laceration  and 
detachment  of  the  scalp,  caused  by  fall- 
ing down  a  flight  of  cellar  steps.  From 
the  3d  of  June  to  the  1 4th  he  was  bled 
eight  times  (!)  from  the  arm.  All  symp- 
toms of  excitement  had  ceased  on  the 
16th,  when  the  head  was  easy,  the  pulse 
quiet,  and  his  state  favourable  in  all 
other  respects.  On  the  18th,  erysipelas 
appeared  in  the  arm  and  neighbouring 
part  of  the  fore-arm,  the  affected  parts 
being  tumid,  bright  red,  and  very  pain- 
ful. He  died  on  the  21st,  the  erysipelas 
not  having  extended  beyond  the  parts 
first  affected."   (PP  7-8.) 

Digit  zee;  byVjUUVK 
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Now,  I  think  it  may  legitimately  be 
asked,  upon  ft  renew  of  this  case,  how 
M* .  Lawrence  explains  the  setting  up  of 
erysipelas  in  the  present  instance,  after 
the  abstraction  of  (probably )  eight  pounds 
of  blood  from  the  gross  amount  in  cir- 
culation, if  the  conditions  necessary  for 
the  establishment  of  this  inflammation 
are  such  as  constitute  a  state  of  hy- 
peremia of  the  system — an  exaltation 
of  the  sthenic  powers  of  the  individual  ? 

Or,  to  put  the  question  in  a  plainer 
shape,  is  it  easy  to  conceive  a  case  more 
felicitously  illustrative  of  the  poeixion 
that  erysipelas  is  a  disease  of  feeble 
power,  and  that  "  the  expressions  of 
passive  and  asthenic  inflammation"  are 
neither  "  unmeaning,  nor  calculated  to 
convey  erroneous  notions?" 

The  next  case  that  I  shall  notice  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  description,  and 
in  which  the  issue  was  happily  less  un- 
favourable than  in  that  I  have  just  re- 
corded. The  reader  will  not  quarrel  with 
me  if  I  give  it  in  tztenso.  It  is  interest- 
ing as  confirmative  of  the  tenets  of  some 
modern  Sangrados,  who  cleave  to  the 
•anon  of  their  illustrious  progenitor, 
that  it  is  as  error  to  suppose  that  blood  is 
necessary  for  the  support  of  our  species  I 

"  Mary  Carter,  aged  19,  was  admitted 
into  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital  on  the 
26th  of  April,  1826.  The  patient,  who 
is  in  service,  acknowledges  that  she  has 
been  in  the  regular  kaiit*  of  drinking 
freely  of  gin  and  porter.  She  has  suf- 
fered for  sevenyears  with  disease  of  the 
nose  (lupus).  The  ulceration,  which  has 
caused  considerable  loss  of  substance  in 
the  alae  nasi,  and  an  aperture  in  the 
septum  large  enough  to  admit  the  end  of 
a  finger,  has  been  oicatrizsd  for  some 
time;  the  surrounding  skin  exhibits 
patches  of  scurfy  redness.  A  few  days 
ago  she  had  shivering  fits,  and  afterwards 
headache,  with  heat  of  skin,  and  erysi- 
pelatous redness  and  swelling  of  the 
lace,  which  had  increased  so  much  by 
yesterday,  that  the  eyelids  were  quite 
closed." 

These  symptoms  increased,  and  were 
accompanied  with  "severe  headache 
and  a  small  and  rapid  pulse :"  but,  as 
there  was  nothing  peculiar  in  the  symp- 
toms, I  shall  content  myself  with  the  re- 
cital of  Mr.  Lawrence's  treatment  of  the 


•  The  •  renter  saMtn"  at  tats  man*  lady  m> 
mind  me  of  the  character  in  the  Spectator,  who 
boasted  at  his  « regular  habits  of Irregularity," 
jn  "f«r  miasma-  the  going  to  bed  wtths  -  stHcH 
ia  hu  wig"  fbr*ttyyenr.«f  hi.  fife. 


"April  26th  (day  of  admission). — 
rourteen  ounces  of  blood  taken  quickly 
from  the  arm."* 

2Tth  —  "  Venesection  to  sixteen 
ounces."! 

May  64b— "Venesection  to  twelve 
ounces."^ 

18th  —  "Venesection  to  fourteen 
ounces." 

1 2th.—"  A  dozen  leeches  were  applied 
to  the  temples.'' 

30th.— "Venesection  to  twelve  ounces* 

June  2d. — "  Cupped  on  the  back  of 
the  neck  to  sixteen  ounces." 

12th.—"  Bleeding  to  deliquium." 

13tb. — "About  twelve  ounces  of 
blood  were  taken ;"  also,  on  same  day, 
"  Eighteen  leeches  to  the  temples.M§ 

14th.—"  Repeat  theleeches^(eighteen, 
I  presume)  Ji 

15th. — "  Twelve  more  leeches." 

18th.  — "  Eighteen  leeches  to  the 
head." 

27th.— "Teu  leeches  were  applied.* 

July  3d.—"  Cupping  on  the  neck  to 
fourteen  ounces." 

4th.—-"  Twenty-eight  leeches  were  ap- 
plied to  the  temples  with  great  relief. 

23d. — "  Cupping  to  fourteen  ounces, 
and  a  dozen  leeches  in  the  evening." 

August  3d. — "  Twenty-four  leeches  to 
the  temples.'' 

"  Discharged  on  the  7th  of  August, 
feeling  and  looking  quite  welL" 

This  poor  girl  had  again  the  advan- 
tage (!)  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  professional 
services  in  the  October  following.  "  She 
was  readmitted  on  the  19th  of  that 
month,  "  having  continued  in  excellent 
health  till  a  week  ago,  when  her  left 


*  "  A  dote  of  calomel  and  Jslap  wu  ordered'* 
on  the  tame  day.  Polae  at  this  date  M  email  tad 

tw 
"  A  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap,"  Sec. 
"Pake  •matt,  and  ue^-^An  apariaaC 
dVaachtiauMdiatoiy;  saline  medicine,  with  an- 
timony, every  six  hours." 

{  Beport  on  13th.— "SbewasTery  faint  and  fit 
tor  sereral  besse  afteii  "  (the  rnrmcction).  wTha 
htmdmcU  centttnm.  The  pulse  ia  itUl  excited  z 
akin  hot,  and  tongue  foul.  She  ia  thiraty,  and 
complain*  of  shooting  pains  acroaa  brow  and 
forehead.  She  paaacef  the  night  without  sleep, 
and  ia  now  crying,  and  appears  atuch  dis- 
tressed," Per  which  atate  of  things  (pre -emi- 
nently symptomatic  of  lorn  of  NooJ) "  eighteen 
leeches  to  the  temples,  eoM  cloths  to  the  head" 
ware  prescribed.  1  ought  to  state  that  calsaael, 
antiraony,  digihslia,  and  jalap,  had  been  inter* 
mittingly  employed  for  several  days  before. 

|  Mr.Lawrance  states  in  this  dayS  report,  Twa 
caasmeoia  have  been  suppressed  nan  aha  eatna 
into  the  hospital,  adding  (arstoss-ly  enough) 
"  presto**  to  admwim  she  alwayi  menstruated 
regularly  f"  So  good  a  physiologist  aa  Mr.  L. 
should  not  hare  fsfguttea  that  the  menses  re> 
qnirobioodtortheir  p*o*scti  an,  and  that  a*  niMie 
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eye  inflamed,  the  face  swelled  again  as 
it  had  done  before,  and  she  became 
feverish."  In  addition  to  ftonhtncfivitis 
and  sclerotitis  (with  "considerable pain 
and  copious  lacrynml  discharge  on  ex- 
posure to  light'),  "the  nose  is  bright 
red ;  the  lower  eyelid  and  cheek  are  red 
and  swollen.  She  has  a  frequent  pulse, 
severe  headache,  foul  tongue,  ana  oos- 
tivenes8." 

Treatment. — Loquitur  Mr.  Lawrence 
again. 

October  19th.— "  Twelve  leeches  to 
the  left  lower  eyelid." 

28th.—"  The  leeches  were  repeated. 
(Twelve,  I  presume.) 

29th. — "The  leeches  were  repeated." 
(Twelve,  I  presume.) 

80th.  — "  Venesection  to  sixteen 
ounces." 

November  3rd.  — 14  Venesection  to 
eighteen  ounces." 

9th.— "Twelve  leeches  to  the  tern 
pies." 

12th.  — "  Venesection  to  sixteen 
ounces." 

15th. — "Cupping  on  the  back  of  the 
neck  to  twelve  ounces." 

19th. — "  Twelve  leeches  to  temples. 

218^.— "Twelve  leeches." 

December  4th.— *  Twelve  leeches  to 
the  temples." 

27th. — "  Cupped  to  twelve  ounces." 

81st  —  "The   evacuation   was  re 
peated."* 

Jan.  2d.—"  She  left  the  hospital  by 
her  own  desire,  being  free  from  pain, 
with  natural  expression  of  countenance; 
regular  bowels,  and  rather feeble  jwIm  (/)" 

Row,  if  the  gentle  and  contemplative 
reader  doubt  that  this  is  a  "  true  copy," 
or  suppose  that  I  have  "  set  down  aught 
in"  (scientific)  "  malice,"  I  entreat  bim 
to  turn  to  pages  90,  91,  92,  98,  94,  95, 
90,  97,  98,  99,  and  100,  of  the  volume 
from  which  I  have  drawn  these  materials. 

It  may  not,  in  sequel  to  this  narra- 
tion, be  an  unprofitable  employment  if 
we  make  a  mathematical  estimate,  as  far 
as  such  is  attainable,  of  the  exact  quan- 
tity of  blood  whioh  Mary  Carter  afforded 
Mr.  Lawrence  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
physiological  experiment*.  The  follow- 
ing table  will  atford  a  bird's  eye  view  of 
the  matter.    The  reader  will  remember 

*  II  is  cmtk  hrre  to  mention,  in 

Sr.  that  oa  tnto  lenind  occasion  the  1 
y  supported  by  thit  ftlthrat  r- 
tzimmrirate,  emhwtft.anHmwny,  or 

— akarue,  the  erii  iMSf"*  of  art 
time,  Mr.  Editor,  >h*i,  at  one  of  > 
ttabfca  of  our  Commor.wr.rtH,  ,. 
JwaelftoputdoN-n. 


that  tkmomtfatian  was  to  be  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  present  undertaking, 
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It  has  thus  been  shown  that,  daring 
a  period  of  something  less  than  six 
months,  As  unfortunate  subject  of  this 
history  was  robbed  of  twenty-one  pounds 
and  a  haff  of  blood  by  direct  abstrac- 
.  tion,  and  God  knows  of  how  much 
more,  indirectly,  by  drastic  purgatives 
and  violent  sudoriflcs.  One's  hair 
stands  on  end  with  very  horror  at  the 
narration!  Twenty -one  pounds  and  a 
half  qf  blood  from  a  young  lady  of  19, 
qf  irregular*  habits,  and  (fan  unhealthy 
diathesis  t  The  pious  JCneas,  when 
the  gods  appeared  to  him  in  his  dream 
and  entreated  him  to  fly  from  Crete, 
was  not  more  affrighted  than  was  I  on 
perusing  this  account;  and  his  solilo- 
quy on  that  occasion  scarcely  exagge- 
rates the  expression  of  my  feelings  on 
this:— 

"Talibus  «ttonlttu  vi«i»  ac  voce, 

Turn  fttaw  tete  uummtat  torpors  suite  I" 

Now,  it  has  been  estimated  by  physio- 
logists (at  a  rough  calculation),  that  the 
quantum  of  blood  in  a  healthy  indi- 
vidual bears  the  relation  of  1  to  5  of  bis 
entire  weight;  so  that  if  we  suppose 
Mary  Carter  to  have  weighed  lOOlbs. 
fan  estimate  with  which  I  presume  the 
reader  will  not  find  fault),  we  observe 
that  she  surrendered  the  last  drop  in  her 
possession  (and  something  more)  to  her 
insatiable  physician ! 

Mr.  Lawrence,  therefore,  must  be 
allowed  the  merit  of  having  proved  to  a 
demonstration  the  truthfulness  of  San- 
grado's  doctrine, — "  Cest  une  erreur  de 
penser  que  le  sang  soit  necessaire  a  la 
vie."  And' these  philosophers  together 
may  claim  the  credit  of  pointing  out 
the  fallacy  of  the  Divine  flat,  that  "  the 
life  of  all  flesh  is  the  blood  thereof."! 

Happy,  indeed,  should  I  be  were  these 
the  only  instances  in  which  I  felt  my- 
self called  upon,  by  the  interests  of  this 
important  subject,  to  animadvert  upon 
the  consequences  of  what  Mr.  Lawrence 
must  forgive  me  for  calling  his  false 


*  Mr.  Lawrence  dii  lieviog  in  the  existence 
of  asthenic  or  low  forms  of  inflammation,  the 
reader  will  scarcely  be  surprised  to  find  this 
eminent  surgeon  entirely  disrcff&rdiDC,  in  his 
treatment,  the  generally  scknowlederal  axiom, 
that  intemperance  so  modifies  the  healthy  tone 
of  the  nervous  system  oi  to  render  the  sunsets 
Of  Bach  peculiarly  intokmnl  of  loss  of  blood. 
This  may  not  be  an  unfitting  place  to  rumuk 
upon  Mr.  Lawrence's  infldenty  in  relation  to 
another  canon  in  medicine.  I  allude  to  the  well- 
establiahed  principle,  that  depletion  is  very 
differently  borne  in  London  and  other  large 
towns  from  that  which  obtains  in  country  dis- 
tricts. 

t  Leviticus,  chap.  xvtt.  V.  14. 


doctrines  in  connexion  with  inrlMtifntt. 
tion. 

The  last  five  eases  of  erysipelas  in 
Mr.  Lawrence's  paper  are  remarkable 
enough.  It  is  essential  to  my  present 
purpose  to  notice  them. 

"Cask  XXXII.— Charles  Neale,  a 
knife-grinder,  est.  47,  after  having  been 
observed  to  be  altered  and  strange  in 
his  manner,  first  made  a  out  in  his  fore 
arm,  and  then  a  large  deep  wound,  from 
side  to  side,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
neck.  The  report  does  not  state,  al- 
though it  is  not  improbable,  that  the 
man  lost  much  blood  on  the  oocasion. 
On  the  day  subsequent  to  his  admission 
he  was  bled  to  Jxvi.  for  pain  in  the 
head  and  feverishness.  Three  days 
later  he  was  bled  twice,  '  twelve  ounces 
being  taken  in  the  morning,  and  sixteen 
in  the  evening;'  and,  on  the  following, 
had  24  leeches  applied  to  the  fore-arm, 
which  had  begun  '  to  look  red,  and  to 
be  painful.'  The  same  number  were 
repeated,  two  days  later,  *  for  an  exten- 
sion of  inflammation  in  the  fore-arm, 
with  fever.' " 

"  In  three  or  four  days  the  local  mis- 
chief had  increased,  and  assumed  the 
form  of  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  affect- 
ing the  whole  fore-arm  ana  ascending 
the  arm."  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  to 
meet  this  emergency,  Mr.  Lawrenoe 
"  made  two  incisions  through  the  skin 
and  cellular  membrane  of  the  fore-arm, 
extending  nearly  the  length  of  the 
limb.  Blood  flowed  from  these,  at  first 
rather  freely ;"  fainting  ensued,  and  the 
patient  died  before  the  state  of  syncope 
could  be  overcome.  Mr.  Lawrenoe 
adds,  that  little  more  than  twenty 
ounces  of  blood  were  lost  on  this  last 
oocasion. 

"  Mr.  Lawrenoe  observed  to  the  pu- 
pils, that  the  fatal  event  of  this  case 
was  one  of  those  unusual  occurrences, 
which  neither  the  circumstances  of  the 
patient  before,  nor  the  examination 
after  death,  could,  elucidate.  It  might 
be  compared  to  death  from  syncope  in 
venesection,  which  had  occasionally 
happened."* 

In  the  daily  detail  of  the  preceding 
case,  we  are  informed  that  the  poor 
creature,  the  subject  of  it,  had,  after  his 
self-inflicted  violence,  evinced  "  great 
uneasiness  of  mind,  and  a  persuasion 
that  he  should  not  recover" — a  state  of 


*  Med-Chir.  Trans.  toL  xir.  p.  176.  This  case 
is  transcribed  from  the  Lancet,  in  which  It  had 
origin^,  been  publW-d.      ^  ^  GoOgle 


things  denoting  how  greatly  the  ner- 
vous system  was  implicated  in  the  mis- 
chief going  on,  sndelequeatly  pleading 
for  the  aid  of  stimulants  ana.  opium.' 
The  abstraction  of  large  quantities  of 
blood  under  such  a  state  of  innervation 
is  at  all  times  a  most  hazardous  prac- 
tice; and,  sudden  death  ensuing  thereon, 
a  result  not  unreasonably  to  be  looked 
for.  It  was  long  ago  remarked  by  an 
illustrious  writer1 — "  Cor,  vita  atque 
roboris  principium  est ;  in  eo  anima,  et 
natura  ejus  locator.  Quare  syncope, 
cum  cordis  vitaque  morbus  sit,  human® 
constitutioni  plane  adversaria  est,  et 
vinoulorum  quasdam  dissolutio  est, 
quibus  faoultas  continetur  vi talis."* 

'  "Case  XXXIII.— John  Cogin,  a 
very  tall  man  of  unhealthy  appearance, 
received  a  severe  blow  on  the  ankle,  to 
which  he  paid  no  attention,  until  the 
foot  and  leg  inflamed  and  became  so 
painful  that  he  was  obliged  to  discon 
tinue  his  ordinary  labour."  Was  ad- 
mitted under  Mr.  Lawrence;  had  thirty 
leeches  applied  to  affected  part;  took 
purgatives  and  antimony,  &c.  Next 
.day, '  thirty  leeches  more ;  and  on  the 
thud,  venesection  to  1-4  ounces  Ammo- 
nia was  subsequently  administered. 
( Still  later,  incisions  were  practised  in 
|  the  erysipelatous  part,  from  which, 
through  "  the  negligence  of  the  attend- 
ants," much  blood  was  lost,  and  the 
'  patient  in  the  bargain. 

"Cask  XXXIV.-f  will  demand  from 
me  a  little  more  detail :  a  most  instruc- 
tive lesson  may  be  learnt  from  it 

"    "Mr.  James  B  ,  art.  86,  of  bilious 

habit,  had  been  in  very  good  health 
latterly,  though  subject  to  occasional 
inflammatory  swelling  of  the  glands 


«  Antra*.— **De  Aretasi  in  nbna  Anatoml- 
tis  Scientia,"  p.  17.— Some  years  ago  a  caw  Ml 

'  incidentally  under  my  notice,  which  hat  left  an 
indelible  impros tton  upon  my  memory.  A  fine 
athletic  man,  about  thirty  yean  of  age,  who  was 
greatly  addicted  to  the  bottle,  hot  who  had  none 
of  the  charaeterlatica  of  the  drunkard  in  his 
physiognomy,  wee  overtaken  by  an  attack  of  de- 
linum  tremens,  of  by  no  means  a  formidable 

'  character.  When  I  aaw  him,  I  believed  him  to 
be  eonvaleecent  (not  being  in  attendance  noon 
him);  *«  he  bad  left  hia  bed,  and  waa  up  and 
dreamed.  I  conversed  with  him  for  some  mU 
nates,  when  be  was  not  only  rational,  bat  ap- 
peased to  me  to  be  in  his  ordinary  health.  Isub- 

SnenUy  learnt  that,  not  many  minutes  after  I 
t  left  him, he  became  delirious  again,  and  died 
suddenly  in  his  chair.  I  had  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  be  waa  the  subject  of  organic  disease. 
But  his  nervom  mttem  teat  gone.  Whiskey  and 
the  tropica  together  had  literally  -  unnerved? 
Mm.  The  case  occurred  In  the  Me/ of  Frarice. 
'  t  This  case  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Law- 
rence, by  Mr.  F.  BulHri/'Vlde-Mea,  Cbfr.  Trani. 
vol.  xiv.  p.  180,  et  teq. 


near  .the  internal  condyle  of  the  right 
os  brashy.  On  the- 22a  of  February, 
1827,  he  examined,  at  eight  o'clock  irr 
the  morning,  the  body  of  a  patient  who* 
had  died  of  phthisis  pulmonalis." 

In  the  evening  he  felt  unwell,  but, 
next  morning  early,  he  was  sensible  of 
an  inflamed,  swollen,  and  painful  state 
of  the  glands,  before  alluded  to.  Rigors, 
headache,  and  so  forth,  came  next  ;, 
"the  pulse  was  90,  soft,  and  in  no 
reBoect  unpleasant  (/)"  (Query,  is  Mr. 
Bullen  from  the  green  Isle,  where  one 
hears,  occasionally,  such  expressions  as 
an  elegant  tune,  a  handsome  day,  and, 
possibly,  a  "pleasant  pulse?")  "The 
breathing"  was,  we  are  informed, 
"  heavy,  with  a  sensation  of  oppression 
at  the  prsBcordia,  the  breath  expired 
from  the  lungs  being  very  hot,  and  as 
though  boiling."  "  Countenance  flush- 
ed ;  pupils  rather  dilated." 

"  Twelve  ounces  of  blood  to  be  ab- 
stracted from  the  neck  by  cupping; 
twelve  leeches  to  the  arm." 

"  U  p.m. — Twenty-four  leeches  to  the 
temples ;"  hyoscyamus ;  cold  lotions  to 
head. 

24th.— Arm  being  "  more  swollen  and 
painful,"  with  increase  of  pain  and 
headache,  patient  had  six  leeches  to  in- 
flamed part,  and  was  bled  to  ten  ounces. 

26th. — "  Arm  not  worse ;"  "  consi- 
derable beat  and  pain  about  the  head ;" 
twenty  leeches  to  temples;  and,  at 
night,  venesectio  to  twenty  ounces. 

27th.— A  dozen  leeches  to  the  arm 
yesterday :  twelve  to  temples,  with  cup- 
ping at  back  of  head,  to-day.  Ery- 
sipelas had  extended  to  shoulder. 

28th. — The  inflammation  having  ex- 
tended to  the  body,  Mr  Lawrence  was 
now  called  in,  who  made  two  incisions 
in  the  arm,  "from  which  from  two  to 
three  pounds  of  blood  were  lost,  when 
partial  syncope  came  on,  during  which 
several  stools  were  passed.  He  com- 
plained of  loss  of  sight,  together  with 
an  indescribable  sensation  of  alarm,  as 
he  expressed  it,  in  the  whole  line  of  the 
spinal  cord." 

March  1st— In  addition  to  partial 
loss  of  sight,  and  the  other  serious 
symptoms  recorded  in  the  last  report, 
hiccough  and  stertorous  breathing  had 
now  been  superadded.  "  Dr.  Back  saw 
him"  at  8  p.m.,  "and  declared  his  be- 
lief that  he  had  not  lost  a  drop  too 
much  blood  (!),  and  that  bis  present 
symptoms  did  not  arise  from  loss  of 

b  Mr!  i.  died  on  the  day  after. 
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Mr.  Lawrence  remarks  upon  this 
case  as  follows.  "  The  local  and  gene- 
ral means,  although  active,  and  followed 
up  without  delay,  had  altogether  failed 
to  arrest  (query,  increased?)  the  inflam- 
mation, and  the  treatment  by  incisions 
offered,  in  my  judgment,  the  only  chance 
of  saving  the  patient  The  adipose  and 
cellular  texture  was  found  highly  in- 
flamed, haded  with  serous  effusion,  and 
assuming  here  and  there  the  yellowish 
appearance  which  precedes  sloughing. 
There  was  no  suppuration."  "It  is 
clear  from  the  narration  of  Mr.  Miller," 
adds  Mr.  Lawrence,  "  that  the  progress 
of  the  local  mischief  was  arrested  by  the 
incisions,  and  that  they  produced,  what 
all  the  previous  measures  had  failed  to 
effect,  a  very  marked  diminution  of  the 
inflammation.  Whether  the  fatal  event 
happened  in  consequence  or  in  spite  of 
them  is  a  question  on  which  opinions 
will  differ,  and  light  would  probably 
have  been  thrown  by  examination  of 
the  body. 

"  It  does  not  appear  to  me,"  Mr.  L. 
continues,  "  that  Mr  B.  died  from  loss 
of  blood  It  has  been  suggested  that 
he  perished  from  the  shock  of  the  opera- 
tion." This  idea  Mr.  Lawrence  thinks 
unsupported  by  the  evidence,  and  I 
quite  agree  with  him  in  the  opinion. 

u  When  we  consider  how  often  death 
has  ensued  from  wounds  received  in 
dissection  under  various  plans  of  treat- 
ment, we  need  not  be  surprised  at  a 
fresh  instance  of  fatal  termination. 
When  we  reflect,  further,  that  both  the 
local  and  general  symptoms  were  severe 
in  this  case,  and  that  at  the  time  of 
making  the  incisions  the  inflammation 
not  only  occupied  the  whole  upper  ex- 
tremity, but  had  even  extended  to  the 
body,  we  may  reasonably  doubt  whether 
the  event  of  the  case  was  in  any  way 
owing  to  that  treatment." 

The  last  case  which  I  shall  notice, 
though  rather  one  of  diffuse  inflamma- 
tion of  the  areolar  tissue  than  of  ery- 
sipelas, has  an  interesting  relation  to 
my  present  purpose. 

A  gentleman,  aatat  64,  a  free  liver, 
with  a  pallid  complexion,  and  who  suf- 
fered much  from  gout,  sought  Mr.  Law- 
rence's assistance  on  account  of  stric- 
ture of  urethra.  While  under  treatment 
for  this  affection  he  indulged  freely  on 
two  successive  days  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  and  on  the  third  exposed 
himself  to  a  cutting  east  wind,  which 
brought  on  fever,  and  an  cedematous 
swelling  of  the  throat.  Twenty  ounces 


.  .  -  -         .   •Jti 

of  blood,  by  cupping,  were  taken  front 
the  back.  In  spite  of  this, "  the  swell- 
ing about  the  neck  and  jaw  increased, 
with  difficulty  of  breathing."  On  the 
following  day  both  these  symptoms  had 
increased,  and  become  much  mare 
urgent.  The  heart  was  beating  most 
violently.  "  He  had  not  only  felt  but 
heard,  its  violent  palpitation:  the  pulse 
was  about  144,  and  still  rather  full  and 
strong."  "I  took  eighteen  ounces  of 
blood  from  the  arm:  the  landlady  of 
the  lodging-house  had  already  applied 
leeches  to  the  chest:  the  pulse  sunk 
considerably;  but  the  breathing,  al- 
though eaaies,  was  not  essentially  re- 
lieved: the  countenance  was  pale  and 
anxious,  and  would  alone  have  indi- 
cated great  danger."  The  patient  never 
rallied  after  this. 

Such  is  a  hurried  sketch  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  this  eminent  au- 
thority in  relation  to  the  disease  we  have 
in  hand,  as  didactically  paraded  before 
the  first  scientific  institution  in  the 
world  for  the  approval  and  instruction 
of  the  profession  at  large. 

Now,  I  hesitate  not  to  assert  (and  I 
do  so  with  the  utmost  deference  to  his 
high  standing  as  a  surgeon  and  a  phy- 
siologist), Jbat  Mr.  Lawrence  has  en- 
tirely mistaken  and  misunderstood  his 
subject  and  that  it  is  out  of  his  own 
mouth  that  I  derive  the  evidence  which 
condemns  him.  His  own  cases  inoon- 
testably  prove  this  position. 

"I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  discover  in 
this  affection  those  marks  of  debility 
which  some  have  so  muoh  insisted  on. 
"Indeed,  speaking  of  the  part,  I  am 
unable  to  recognize  debility  as  the  cause 
of  any  inflammation  whatever ;  and  in 
reference  to  the  seat  of  disease,  I  regard 
the  expressions  of  passive  and  asthenic 
inflammation  and  venous  congestion 
as  either  unmeaning,  or  calculated  to 
convey  erroneous  notions." — Pp.  28,  29. 

Now,  the  very  first  case  which  Mr. 
Lawrence  brings  forward  to  illustrate 
his  principles,  and  which  I  have  ex- 
tracted verbatim  from  his  essay  (p.  7 — 8), 
affords,  in  my  opinion,  so  complete  an 
overthrow  of  his  entire  fabric,  that  I 
would  not  desire  a  stronger  argument 
to  support  me  in  an  opposite  view  of 
the  nature  of  erysipelas.  A  man,  fifty- 
seven  years  of  age,  experiences  a  wound 
of  the  scalp,  for  which  he  is  bled  eight 
times  from  the  arm  in  little  more  than 
as  many  daye,  i.  e.  between  the  3rd  and 
14th  of  June.  On  the  1 8th,  erysipelas 
appeared  in  the  arm  and  neighbouring 
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part  qf  the  fort-arm  I  If  inflammation 
bespeaks  a  necessarily  sthenic  state  of 
the  heart  and  sanguineous  system  gene- 
Tally,  or  of  either  alone,  can  any  man 
in  his  sober  senses  believe  that  such  a 
condition  was  set  up  in  the  present 
instance  within  four  days  after  this 
enormous  unloading  of  the  bloodves- 
sels? And  yet  such  is  the  necessary — 
the  unavoidable,  conclusion  from  Mr. 
Lawrence's  reasoning!  There  is  no 
escape  from  this  position. 

Again,  in  the  ease  of  Mary  Garter 
(the  second  I  have  related),  the  ery- 
sipelas of  the  face  first  made  its  appear- 
aaoeon  the  26th  of  April;  yet,  despite 
the  almost  daily  abstraction  of  blood 
from  that  date,  the  report  on  27th  of 
June  states  that  "her  countenance  is 
again  swollen  and  bright  red;"  and  on 
23rd  July,  "the  face  is  very  red  and 
swollen."  She  was  discharged  on  the 
7th  of  August,  after  the  loss  of  thirteen 
pounds  and  a  half  qf  blood;  yet,  in  the 
October  following,  so  stubbornly  sthenic 
was  the  state  of  her  system,  that  the 
original  inflammation  broke  out  afresh, 
and  demanded  the  removal  of  eight 
pounds  more  for  its  subdual  I 

Yet,  Mr.  Lawrence  is  "  quite  at  a  loss 
to  discover  "  in  erysipelas  "  those  marks 
of  debility  which  some  have  so  much 
insisted  on." 

Mr.  Lawrence's  siath  case*  (not  pre- 
viously noticed)  occurred  in  the  person 
of  a  girl  act.  23.  Whilst  the  fauces  and 
one  side  of  face  are  erysipelatous,  "  the 
pulse  is  extremely  rapid  and  feeble; 
there  were  thirty-eight  pulsation*  in  a 
quarter  of  a  minute  as  she  sat  in  a 
chair  alter  her  tliroat  had  been  exa- 
mined She  is  so  weak  that  she  cannot 
stand  without  support.  The  tongue  is 
tremulous,  and  obeys  the  will  imper- 
fectly." "In  the  evening  a  state  of 
stupor,  with  increased  determination  qf 
blood  to  the  head,  was  found,  (!)  and  the 
insensibility  seemed  approaching  to  the 
state  of  eoma;  the  pulse  soil  rapid  and 
feeble."  The  erysipelas  continued  to  ess- 
tend  the  while;  yet,  Mr.  Lawrence  re- 
gards the  expressions  of  passive  and 
asthenic  inflammation  as  either  un- 
meaning, or  calculated  to  convey  erro- 
neous notions ! 

I  cannot  resist  affording  the  reader  a 
taste  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  quality  in  the 
science  of  "  summing  up,  as  check* 
to  us  in  the  sequel  of  the  foregoing  case. 

"  The  advocates  for  the  use  of  bark 


•  Lee  dt  p.  109. 


and  wine  in  erysipelas  would  probably 
have  considered  this  a  fit  case  for  that 
plan  of  treatment  I  felt  doubtful,  in  the 
first  instance,  what  course  ought  to  be 
adopted,  and  gave  conditional  directions 
for  the  management  of  the  patient  In 
spite,  however,  of  the  depressing  cir- 
cumstances to  which  she  had  been  pre- 
viously exposed,  as  well  as  of  the  sup- 
posed evidences  of  debility  (!)  which  she 
exhibited  on  her  admission,  stimuli 
were  obviously  injurious,  and  she  de- 
rived great  benefit  from  repeated  alvine 
evacuations." 

Mr.  Lawrence  having  himself  esta- 
blished the  fact  that  erysipelas  will 
arise  during  a  state  of  extreme  pros- 
tration of  the  powers  of  life,  and,  of 
course,  of  those  also  of  sanguification, 
as  instanced  in  the  preceding  case 
("the  pulse  is  extremely  rapid  and 
feeble :  "she  is  so  weak  that  she  can- 
not stand  without  support"),  and  that 
the  removal  of  thirteen  pounds  and  a 
half  of  blood  affords  no  guarantee 
against  its  recurrence,  affords  numerous 
examples  of  another  no  less  important 
practical  fact,— Co  wit  that  the  removal 
of  blood  and  the  decline  of  the  disease 
bear  no  reciprocal  relation  to  each  other. 
In  many  of  his  cases,  the  more  he 
depleted,  the  more  did  the  erysipelas 
persist  This  circumstance  is  strikingly 
shown  in  "Case  6th"  (that  of  Mary 
Carter),  as  well  as  in  "  Case  84  "  (that  of 
Mr.  James  B.), 

Am  I  not  justified,  then,  in  the  asser- 
tion that  Mr.  Lawrence  has  mistakes 
or  misunderstood  his  subject  and  that 
he  has  failed  altogether  in  establishing 
the  relationship  between  erysipelas  and 
a  sthenic  state  of  sanguification?  Nay, 
may  I  not  go  a  step  further,  and  assume 
that  he  has  done  good  service  to  the 
real  interests  of  this  question,  by  the 
very  facts  which  he  has  brought  forward 
in  support  of  an  erroneous  and  mistakes, 
theory? 

But  if  Mr.  Lawrence's  views  of  the 
nature  of  erysipelas  are  incorrect  and 
unsupported  by  the  facts  which  he  him- 
self advances  for  their  elucidation,  how 
pernicious  must  not  be  the  practice 
which  they  inculcate  I  And  here  I  can- 
not help  inviting  attention  to  what  to 
me  appears  to  be  a  frequent  misinter- 
pretation, on  the  part  of  Mr.  L,  of 
purely  nervous  phenomena  for  those  ex- 
pressive of  inflammation.  In  no  other 
way  can  I  account  for  his  ol 
persistence  in  a  depletory  ! 
ment  in  the  face  of  such  — 
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deuce  as  his  own  detail  affords  of  its 
inutility  and  impotenoy  in  controlling 
the  conditions  to  which  it  is  addressed 
Dr.  Marshall  Hal]  in  one  of  his  works 
has  addressed  a  caution  to  the  profession 
which  should  be  engraven  in  letters  of 
gold  over  the  portals  of  every  institu- 
tion for  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  and 
indelibly,  on  the  understandings  of  every 
practitioner, — which  is,  that  where  one 
abstraction  of  blood  has  been  unattended 


with  good  results^  we  should  hesitate- 
about  the  propriety  of  repeating  ik  I 
believe  that  no  safer  guide  than  this 
will  befriend  us  in  practice,  and  I  ear- 
nestly press  its  importance  upon  the 
consideration  of  my  brethren ;  for,  let 
us  not  forget  the  admonition  of  Hip- 
pocrates himself  to  the  physician — "To 
do  good,  or,  at  least,  to  do  no  harm." 
(Epidemic  1.) 

.  [To  be  continued.] 


FURTHER  OBSERVATIONS 
OK  THE 

EXISTENCE  OF  OXALATE  OF  LIMB 

DT  THE  TJETNE, 
a  coHimmov  with  btbtjmoub  kxlargb- 

MSHT  OV  TUB  LYMPHATIC  GLAUDB. 

By  Thomas  Balkan,  M.B.C.S., 
Surgeon  to  St  Anne's  Di»pen«ary,  Liverpool. 

Formation  of  Dumb-bell  Crystals  of  this 
Salt  from  the  Decomposition  of  Lit  hie 
Acid. 

In  pursuing  some  inquiries  relative  to 
the  histology  of  scrofula,  and  more  espe- 
cially that  form  of  the  disease  charac- 
terized by  enlargement  of  the  cervical 
lymphatic  glands,  I  was  led  by  micro- 
scopic examination  of  the  urine  to  notice 
the  very  frequent  occurrence  of  oxalate 
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of  lime  as  a  constituent  of  that  secre- 
tion.* Since  this  period,  I  have  con- 
tinued these  investigations,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  comparative  frequency  of 
this  salt  in  other  diseases,  and  thereby, 
to  some  extent,  test  its  value  as  a  patho- 
logical indication  of  the  strumous  habit 
referred  to.  With  this  object  I  have 
examined  specimens  of  urine  in  a  great 
variety  of  cases ;  the  majority  from  per- 
sons applying  indiscriminately  to  the 
dispensary;  others  from  the  wards  of 
the  Liverpool  Infirmary  patients  of  Drs. 
Dickenson  and  TurnbuU,  who  were  so 
obliging  as  to  assist  me  in  procuring 
specimens  for  examination  in  every  pos- 
sible way. 

The  number  of  eases  of  which  I  have 
specially  recorded  notes  amounts  to  140 ; 
of  these  28  were  well-marked  instances 
of  strumous  glandular  affections  of  the 
neck    They  are  classed  in  the  following 
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The  Relative  Proportion  of  Internet*  in  witch  Oxalate  of  Lime  wot  found  Mixed  and 
Unmixed  with  Lit  hat  a  will  Hand  ihut .— 


The  117  Cum  takes  collectively. 

Bcrofnknu  GUnd  Cue*. 

Oxalate  of  lime  )  45  give  16,  equal  to  35 

unmixed     )    per  cent. 
Oxalate  of  lime  }  46  give/6,  equal  to  57 
with  lithatea  j    per  cent. 

Oxalate  of  lime  ">  17  give  10,  equal  to  69 

unmixed      J    per  cent. 
Oxalate  of  lime')  17  give  6,  equal  to  85 
with  lithatea  j  percent. 

By  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that, 
taking  the  117  cases  together,  oxalate 
of  lime  is  found  in  the  urine  in  45,  or 
about  88  per  oent  In  the  scrofulous 
gland  eases  the  proportion  is  17  in  28, 
or  74  per  cent.,  There  is  one  group  of 
cases  in  which  the  oxalates  appear  to  be 
very  generally  met  with:  I  allude  to 
skin  affections,  amounting  to  66  per 
■cent. :  of  these  4  were  cases  of  impetigo, 
in  all  of  which  this  salt  was  detected  in 
considerable  quantity ;  5  were  cases  of 
psoriasis,  in  which  it  also  appears  not 
uncommon.  In  secondary  syphilis  I 
only  found  it  in  the  more  inveterate 
forms  of  the  disease  characterized  by 
deep  ulceration  of  the  palate  and  soft 
parts  of  die  throat 

As  regards  stomach  affections,  my 
observations  do  not  show  so  large  a 
proportion ;  and,  indeed,  I  failed  to  de- 
tect the  oxalates  at  all  in  a  great  ma- 
jority of  those  severe  dyspeptic  cases 
with  which  it  has  been  by  other  writers 
so  commonly  associated. 

In  disease  of  the  bones  and  joints 
commonly  regarded  as  scrofulous,  the 
oxalates  are  very  frequently  replaced  by 
earthy  phosphates.  In  four  cases  of 
mollities  ossium  this  was  very  remark- 
ably exemplified ;  abundance  of  beauti- 
ful prismatic  crystals  of  the  ammoniaco- 
magnesian  phosphates  hardly  requiring 
the  aid  of  a  microscope,  being  found  in 
each  of  the  specimens. 

This  leads  me  to  notice  one  or  two 
interesting  facts  regarding  the  disap- 
pearance of  oxalate  of  lime  in  phos- 
phatic  urine,  which  I  do  not  recollect 
noticing  elsewhere.  In  a  former  paper 
I  mentioned  that  a  large  proportion  of 
specimens  in  which  oxalate  of  lime  was 
absent  from  the  urine  were  precisely 
those  in  which  the  alkaline  or  earthy 
phosphates  were  in  excess.  In  the 
present  series,  taking  the  whole  140 
specimens,  it  will  be  seen  by  referring 
to  the  foregoing  table  that  oxalate  of 
lime  was  associated,  in  four  instances, 


only  with  a  distinct  sediment  of  pris- 
matic crystals ;  and  three  times  with 
a  probable  excess,  as  indicated  by  heat 
and  its  resolution  by  nitric  add.  On 
examining  the  former  specimen  the  fol- 
lowing day  very  carefully,  I  failed  to 
detect  a  single  crystal  of  the  oxalate  of 
lime.   Having  some  other  specimens  of 
oxalio  urine  at  hand  that  had  been 
8  tan  ding  for  some  time,  I  remarked  that  in 
those  which  had  become  putrescent,  and 
therefore  deposited  phosphates,  that  the 
oxalates  had  likewise  disappeared.  To 
test  this  phenomenon  more  fully,  I  pro- 
cured two  specimens  of  urine  from  dif- 
ferent persons,  passed  the  previous 
night,— -one  containing  octahedral  crys- 
tals of  oxalate  of  lime  in  considerable 
quantity,  unmixed  with  any  other  sedi- 
ment, and  strongly  acid  to  the  blue 
litmus  paper;  the  other,  alkaline,  and 
depositing  prismatic  crystals  of  the 
triple  phosphates.   On  mixing  the  sedi- 
ments of  these  two  specimens  in  about 
equal  proportions,  I  found  that  after 
standing  forty-eight  hours  the  oxalates 
disappeared,  and  the  phosphatic  crys- 
tals assumed  a  beautiful  feathery  ap- 

Psarance  in  place  of  the  prismatic  form, 
have  repeated  this  several  times,  and 
almost  uniformly  with  the  same  results. 

I  have  not  observed  the  same  thing 
to  happen  in  urine  holding  phosphates 
in  solution,  nor  so  constantly  when  de- 
positing the  peculiar  basic  star-shaped 
crystals.  In  a  few  instances  I  have 
observed  the  oxalates  to  disappear  in 
urine,  neither  alkaline  or  phosphatic,  in 
a  muoh  shorter  time — six  to  eight  hours, 
but  the  exact  circumstances  in  which 
this  happens  I  have  not  been  able  to 
determine. 

This,  however,  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve is  of  no  frequent  occurrence,  as 
commonly  this  salt  remains  for  months 
in  the  same  urine  when  unmixed  with 
any  other  deposit,  the  liquid  still  re- 
taining the  urinous  odour  without  the 
least  sign  of  putrescency.  This,  may  not 


with  an  excess  of  phosphates ;  once  be  alone  peculiar  to  oxalic  urine ;  but  I 
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do  not  recollect  to  have  noticed  the 
same  thing  in  specimens  not  containing 
this  salt 

We  have  seen  that  oxalate  of  lime  is 
rarely  found  in  phospbatio  urine,  and 
irty  observations  further  go  to  show 
that  the  one  diathesis  does  not  succeed 
the  other.  The  phoephatic  may  follow 
the  oxalic  diathesis.  The  reverse  does 
not  seem  to  happen  in  a  general  way — 
that  is,  oxalate  of  lime,  as  a  constituent, 
very  seldom  alternates  directly  in  urine 
frequently  abounding  with  earthy  phos- 
phates. And  here  J  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  speaking  of  something  like  a 
permanent  condition,  as  I  am  quite 
satisfied  that  many  temporary  varia- 
tions, depending  on  a  variety  of  crrcum- 
stanoes,  may  occur  at  different  periods 
of  the  same  day;  and  so  far  my  expe- 
rience accords  with  the  very  elaborate 
researches  of  Dr  Beace  Jones.*  Thus 
in  scrofulous  tumors  of  the  neck  I  have 
found  the  oxalate  of  lime  to  persist  in 
the  urine  for  months  together,  until  the 
health  has  become  so  deteriorated,  and 
,  the  powers  of  the  system  so  reduced, 
that  the  earthy  phosphates  become  of 
no  unfrequent  occurrence  in  this  secre- 
tion :  the  oxalate  of  lime  is  then  seldom 
met  with,  and  rarely  directly  follows  it 
Far  example,  one  day  a  specimen  may 
show  a  well-marked  instance  of  the 
earthy  phosphate ;  the  next  or  following 
day,  by  procuring  the  urine  passed  se- 
parately by  the  same  person  at  night 
and  first  thing  in  the  morning,  the 
former,  for  instance,  may  be  quite  free 
from  the  oxalate,  or  any  other  sediment 
whilst  the  latter  will  show  oxalate  of 
lime  and  lithates  associated  together. 
Oxalate  of  lime,  therefore,  seems  to 
succeed  the  phosphates  only  by  the  in- 
tervention oflithates.  Dr.  Prout  arrived 
at  much  the  same  conclusions  when  he 
wrote  the  following  :— 

"  The  oxalate  of  lime  diathesis  is  pre- 
ceded and  followed  by  the  lithic  acid 
diathesis— a  circumstance  which  seems 
peculiar  to  these  two  forms  of  deposit ; 
and,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  circumstances  already  related, 
appears  to  show  that  they  are  of  the 
same  general  nature— or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  oxalic  acid  merely  takes  the 
plate,  as  it  were,  of  the  lithio  acid,  and, 
by  combining  with  the  lime  naturally 
existing  in  the  urine,  forms  the  concre- 
tion in  question."! 

•  Lftrtnm  on  Animal  Chwntotir-  Lnmt. 

t  Prout  on  Stomach  sad  Urinary  DiieaMS^ded. 


That  the  two  deposits  are  frequently- 
met  with  together  in  a  great  variety  of 
diseases,  the  foregoing  table,  framed 
with  some  degree  of  care,  abundantly 
testifies.  It  also  illustrates  one  other 
point  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  attention 
— viz.,  the  comparative  frequency  of 
oxalate  of  lime  as  a  constituent  of  the 
urine  in  the  respective  diseases  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  the  particular  deposit 
with  wbioh  it  is  commonly  associated. 
In  comparing  together  the  117  general 
cases  collectively  with  the  23  strumous 
gland  cases,  a  striking  difference  will  be 
observable  in  each  of  these  respects: 
in  the  former,  for  instance,  the  oxalate 
of  lime  is  unmixed  with  any  other  de- 
posit in  35  per  cent  of  the  specimens ; 
mixed  with  lithates  in  57  per  cent; 
whilst  in  the  latter  we  have  directly  the 
reverse — unmixed,  50  per  cent ;  mixed 
with  lithates,  35  per  cent  In  the  one- 
ease,  so  far  as  my  observations  have 
gone, -the  oxalate  of  lime  may  appear 
and  disappear  with  the  lithates,  or  be 
of  no  long  continuance  in  the  urine ; 
whilst  in  the  other  (scrofulous  gland 
cases)  it  is,  so  to  say,  permanent — that 
is,  continuing  for  weeks,  or  more  com- 
monly months,  uninfluenced  by  diet  or 
medicines  of  any  land.  This  appears 
to  me  an  important  distinction,  the 
truth  of  which  I  have  confirmed  by 
careful  and  repeated  examination  of  the 
urine,  from  time  to  time,  of  persons 
labouring  under  this  unusually  rebel- 
lious disease.  They  have  been  desired 
to  abstain  from  sugar,  and  every  other 
dietetic  substance  likely  to  be  converted 
into  oxalic  acid  during  the  primary 
assimilative  process  of  digestion,  without 
much  effect:  nitro -muriatic  acid,  given 
for  a  considerable  time,  had  only  the 
effect  of  throwing  down  a  sediment  of 
lithic  acid,  without  producing  any  de- 
cided change  in  the  quantity  or  persis- 
tence of  this  salt  at  whatever  period  of 
die  day  it  was  examined.  As  a  rule,  I 
believe  I  may  state— for  I  invariably 
procured  two  specimens,  one  passed  at 
night  the  other  in  the  morning— the 
oxalates  were  always  more  abundant  in 
the  former,  urma  ciyZi,  than  in  the 
latter,  urina  Mtngidnu.  Most  of  the 
oases  of  this  disease  occurring  among 
the  lower  orders  of  people  in  towns,  are 
generally  so  tedious  and  protracted  that 
a  sufficient  number  of  cases  have  not 
yet  fallen  under  my  notice  to  enable  me 
to  say  positively  that  this  salt  disap- 
pears'from  the  urine  pari  p««  wi£h 
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the  subsidence  or  removal  of  (he  en- 
largement ;  but  in  those  cases  that  I  have 
Span  where  the  disease  had  got  well, 
tod  the  general  health  improved,  the 
yujw  no  longer  exhibited  any  traces  of 
the  oxalates- 

I  have  not  seen  the  peculiar  iu> 
«sifbrm  or  dumb-bell  form  of  these  cry* 
ttls,  Jurat  noticed  by  Dr.  Golding  Bird* 
M»  than  three  or  four  tines :  they 
vue  in  every  instance  preceded  by  and 
a—a  mated  with  ootohedral  orotals,  and 
were  rarely  found  to-  be  of  any  long 
eontinuance,  though  the  latter  con- 
tinued unchanged.  That  they  are  m 
reality  some  modification  of  the  ootohe- 
dral form,  and  may,  like  the  latter,  be 
formed  readily  by  the  decomposition  of 
uric  acid,  the  following  experiment,  I 
think,  will  be  considered  as  conclusive. 
Take  any  specimen  of  urine  of  moderate 
specific  gravity,  free  from  all  traces  of 
oxalate,  and  add  to  it  a  drop  or  two  of 
nitric  acid :  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours  litbjc  acid  will  be  deposited,  at 
the  bottom  or  aides  of  the  vessel :  de- 
cant the  supernatant  liquid,  leaving 
about  half  an  ounce  with  the  crystals  ; 
add  lime-water  until  the  excess  of  acid 
is  neutralised,  and  the  fluid  becomes 
turbid ;  then  place  it  aside  for  a  day  or 
two:  if  a  drop  of  sediment  be  then 
examined  under  a  microscope,  you  will 
find  perfectly-formed  dumb-Dell  crystals 
of  oxalate  of  lime,  as  well  as  the  octa- 
hedral forms.  In  the  first  experiment 
there  was  nothisg  but  dumb-bells  beau- 
tifully striated  for  some  davs,  since 
which  I  have  almost  invariably  found 
them  mixed  with  octohedral  crystals. 
I  was  first  induced  to  try  this  experi- 
ment from  once  observing  a  few  very 
minute  ootohedral  crystals  of  this  salt 
mixed  with  uric  acid  in  a  speohnen  of 
urine  to  which  a  small  quantity  of 
nitric  or  muriatic  acid  hud  Men  added, 
and  the  liquid  carelessly  set  aside  for  & 
considerable  time.  I  afterwards  re- 
peated this  in  every  possible  way  with- 
out the  same  success,  when  Dr.  Brett 
suggested  the  addition  of  ammonia, 
which,  however,,  did  not  succeed  until 
the  addition  of  lime-water  in  the  way 
mentioned.  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
one  has  succeeded  in  forming  these 
characteristic  dumb-bell  crystals  in  a 
similar  way  before.  The  mot  is  inte- 
resting in  two  ways :  first,  as  showing 
that  they  are  probably  somomedifcation 
of  tie  common  octohedral  forms;  se- 
condly, that  oxalic  aeid  is,  a»  pointed  out 


^Shler,  a  derivative  of  uric  acid ;  and 
hence  thereason  whytheoetwosubstaneea 
are  so  frequently  met  with  together.* 
There  is  one  peculiarity  in  oxalic  urine 
which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  other- 
wise noticed.  In  two  or  three  instances, 
specimens  of  urine,  when  brought  to 
me,  containing  oxalate  of  lime,  appeared 
to  remain  clear  for  a  considerable  time, 
though  the  day  was  not  particularly 
warm,  and  gradually  deposited  a  rather 
copious  sediment.  On  examining  tins 
in  the  evening,  after  an  interval  of  six 
or  seven  hours,  under  the  miaroeoope, 
the  deposit  was  found  to  consist  -of 
nothing  but  hthate  of  ammonia  and 
oxalate  of  lime.  On  re-examining  the 
same  specimen  the  following  rooming, 
the  former  had  completely  disappeared, 
and  was  replaced  by  the  regular  square- 
shaped  crystals  of  Hthio  acid,  the  oxa- 
late of  hme  remaining  in  pretty  much 
the  same  quantity.  Whether  this  arises 
from  the  presence  of  o&ahc  acid,  or  the 
development  of  a  new  acid  in  the  urine, 
I  am  unable  to  determine. 

Many  microscopic  observerswho  have 
paid  much  attention  to  urinary  deposits 
will  have  noticed  the  not  unfrequent 
appearance  of  an  occasional  globule  of 
starch  floating  about  under  the  field  of 
vision.  On  one  occasion  I  found  a  very 
copious  sediment,  consisting  of  hardly 
anything  else  but  distinct  starch  vesicles. 
The  specimen  was  obtained  from  a  fe- 
male about  20  years  of  age,  a  patient  of 
Dr.  Dickenson  s  in  the  Liverpool  Infir- 
mary. She  was  apparently  affected  with 
some  unusual  form  of  paraplegia,  and 
in  an  extremely  debilitated  state.  The 
case,  I  believe,  was  considered  as  func- 
tional disorder  only.  The  first  specimen 
had  the  appearance  of  purulent  urine, 
and  the  sediment  occupied  nearly  a  sixth 
pf  the  entire  liquid.  Having  some  doubts 


*  I  have  many  timet  formed  octahedral  crys- 
tals of  oxalate  of  Rme  by  separating  and  re- 
paaMUy  washing  lithk  acid  with  distilled  water, 
so  as  to  remove  any  of  the  other  ingredients  of 
the  nrine,  and  adding:  lime-water  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  dispel  the  greater  portion  of  these 
crystals  after  standing  two  or  three  day*. 

In  experimenting  in  this  way  I  have  sometimes 
noticed  forms  very  like  dumb- bells,  but  differing 
from  tbem.  by  disappearing  almost  iastensbx  by 
the  addition  of  aortic  aeid;  and  are  therefore 
probably  nothing  bid  carbonate  of  lime. 

I  hare  likewise  observed  crystals  of  litbic  acid, 
when  submitted  to  this  process,  assume  much 
the  appearance  described  by  Br.  Knelt,  of 
Baltimore,  only -that  the  central  part  of  the  crys- 
tal resembled  the  dumb-bell,  whilst  it  still  re- 
tained the  general  oothse  or  framework  of  the 
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in  my  mind  estof&e  souroe  of  this  unu- 
sual product,  I  procured  two  more  spe- 
cimens, takingcere  to  avoid  every  source 
of  fallacy  by  providing  perfectly  clean 
bottles,  and  at  the  eame  tune  eastiening 
the  nurse,  who  had  her  tinder  her  own 
more  immediate  charge.  The  specimens 
thus  obtained  had,  however,  precisely 
the  same  appearance.  The  sediment 
was  not  at  all  so  copious  as  the  former, 
and  exhibited  under  the  microscope  a 
few  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime.  Dr. 
Brett  saw  and  submitted  each  of  the 
specimens  to  the  iodine  teat  under  the 
microscope  with  me. 

I  examined  a  third  specimen  after  the 
lapse  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  when 
the  urine  had  become  transparent,  and 
without  any  appearance  or  this,  sub- 
stance. It,  however,  contained  a  few 
large  organic  globules,  epithelium  scales, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  oxalate 
of  lime.  In  the  meantime  she  had 
eertainly  vary  much  improved  in  her 
general  health  and  appearance. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  represent  these 
starch  vesicles  as  they  appeared  under 
the  microscope  in  the  second  specimen. 
Tbey  are  all  probably  from  wheat,  being 
smaller  than  those  obtained  from  com- 
mon potato  staroh. 


Starch  vesicles  magnified  200  diameters, 
and  oxalate  of  lime. 


■d  Street.  Liverpool, 
Oct.  17,  UM. 


T0XB0HV8  BY  WITBTO  ACID. 
Da.  J.  M.  Wjlbmw  has  reported  the  follow- 
ing case:— The  patient  was  a  neajeess,  34 
years  of  age,  of  abandoned  character,  and 
took  the  acid  at  six  p.m.,  on  the  3d  of 
March,  thinking  that  she  was  three  months 
•  pregnant,  and  wishing,  she  said,  to  destroy 
her  child.  The  quantity  taken  into  her 
mouth  was  reported  to  be  three  drachms, 
but  most  of  it  was  spat  out.  Alkalies  and 
mucikginDu*'  drinks  ware  used,  bat  the 
burning  in  the  mouth  was  intense  during 
the  night,  with  restlessness  and  delirium. 
The  next  morning  she  was  brought  from 
thej*iliwh**4t»seft*  was  taken,  to  the 


hospital.  Yellow  stains  were  then  ob- 
served "ppon  She;  olothiag,  and  the  whole 
inside  OY  the  raoofli  and  fauces,  no  ft*  as 
could  be  seen,  was  of  a  deep  yellow  colour, 
the  tongue  looking  as  if  covered  with  In  - 
dian meal)  the  msfsntkm  being  painful, 
laboured,  and  stridulous,  and  speech  almost 
impossible.  Extremities  cold;  counts'' 
nance  of  a  leaden  hue  |  pulse  120,  and  very 
small.  For  the  first  four  or  five  days  after 
her  admission  she  suffered  from  soreness  of 
the  month  and  .throat,  dysphagia,  thirst, 
and  salivation,  with  some  vomiting)  she 
also  complained  of  tenderness  of  the  abdo- 
men, but  not  particularly  over  the  stomach, 
walking  with  difficulty  and  bent  much  for- 
wards ;  but  this  ,  was  perhaps  owing  to  her 
having  been  thrown  down  and  stamped 
upon,  in  an  affray,  on  the  day  on  which 
she  took  the  acid.  After  the  first  day  or 
two  she  was  much  of  the  tame  up  and 
about  the  ward :  at  the  end  of  a  week  she 
was  reported  quite  comfortable,  and  having 
some  appetite ;  and  on  the  Men  of  March, 
as  she  was  doing  well,  she  was  removed 
back  to  the  jail,  there  never  having  bean 
any  fever,  but  rather  a  state  of  depression. 
On  the  morning  of  the  16th  she  was  at- 
tacked with  cramps  in  the  stomach,  and 
excessive  pain  and  tenderness,  which  wees 
partially  relieved  by  opiates;  on  the  fol- 
lowing moraine,  however,  she  was  found 
dead  m  her  cell,  with  a  great  quantity  of 
blood  about  her,  and  which  she  had  appa- 
rently vomited. 

On  dissection,  there  was  observed  great 
rigidity.  Upon  the  middle  of  the  tongue 
a  large,  yellowish,  smooth  patch.  Seme 
redness  of  epiglottis.  (Esophagus  healthy 
for  the  first  two  inches ;  but  below  this  it 
was  found  exceedingly  soft,  of  a  greenish 
yellow  colour  internally,  purple  externally, 
and  full  of  coagulated  blood.  The  stomach 
was  in  a  similar,  though  much  worse  state : 
externally,  it  had  the  same  purple  colour, 
and  was  universally  adherent  to  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  by  recent  lymph,  except  at 
the  left  extremity,  where  there  were  old 
and  close  adhesions  to  the  spleen  *  inter- 
nally, it  was  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour, 
emphysematous,  and  so  perfectly  softened 
ana  friable,  that  it  could  not  be  separated 
from  the  surrounding  parts  without  giving 
way  in  every  direction;  the  anterior  face 
being  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  organ 
to  a  great  extent  when  the  abdominal  pa- 
rietes  were  raised.  Cavity  filled  with 
recent  coagulated  blood,  and  the  open  ori- 
fices of  several  vessels  distinctly  seen  on 
inner  surface.  The  intestine  contained 
Mood  throughout  the  first  two  or  three 
feet,  but  was  otherwise  sound,  as  were  the 
otherergens,  so-far  ss  observed.  Uterus 
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MEDICAL  GAZETTE. ; 


FBIDAY,  NOVEMBER  8,  1880. 

In  refraining  out  remarks  on  the  pro- 
cess for  extracting  sugar  by  lead,  we 
consider  it  unnecessary  to  quote  the 
details  of  the  Report  issued  by  Profes- 
sors Thomson,  Graham,  and  Hofmann. 
These  will  be  found  in  the  Parlia 
mentary  paper  already  referred  to.  We 
may  merely  state  that  these  gentlemen 
made  the  discovery,  that  in  the  mode  of 
refining  sugar  which  is  at  present  gene- 
rally adopted,  traces  of  lead  are  to  be 
found  both  in  the  bastards  and  treacle. 
This  impregnation  apparently  arises 
from  the  use  of  leaden  pipes  in  the  ordi- 
nary processes  of  manufacture,  and  from 
the  general  practice  of  painting  with 
white  lead  the  inner  surface  of  the 
metallic  cones  used  as  moulds  for  loaf- 
sugar.  No  lead  whatever  was  found  in 
four  loaves  of  sugar  refined  in  different 
operations  by  the  ordinary  process.  The 
Report,  however,  renders  it  certain  that 
the  refined  sugar,  bastards,  and  treacle, 
generally  acquire  a  trace  of  lead  from 
the  new  process  sufficient  to  be  distin- 
guished by  chemical  tests.  We  subjoin 
the  conclusions : — 

"  That  the  lead  found  in  the  refined 
sugar  is  minute,  the  quantity  not  ex- 
ceeding that  occasionally  acquired  by 
the  bastards  and  treacle  tn  the  ordinary 
process  of  manufacture. 

"  In  the  bastards  of  the  new  process 
the  proportion  of  lead  is  not  great,  but 
sensibly  exceeds  the  latter  standard. 

"  The  lead  appears  to  accumulate  in 
the  treacle,  but  in  no  case  that  we  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  observing  to 
such  an  extent  as  would  justify  us  in 
pronouncing  the  treacle  to  be  poisonous. 

"  The  inspection  of  the  process  on 
the  large  scale  satisfied  us  that  the  lead 
may  be  removed  from  the  sugar  to  a 
point  beyond  danger,  provided  the  ope- 
rations are  constantly  watched  by  a  per- 
son competent  to  apply  the  necessary 
chemical  test  of  purity  to  the  products, 


;  "  In -conclusion,  although  our  results 
do  not  indicate  ;oerttaia  and  immediate 
danger  from, the,  .use  of  this  process  in 
British oefineri ea^stili  we  must  deprecate 
its  extension,  on  tke-general  ground  that 
poisonous  substances  should  never  be 
used  in  the  preparation  of  an  article  of 
food  when  they  can  be  avoided ;  the 
object  effected  in  this  process  by.  means 
of  a  poisonous  material,  the  use  of  which 
is  unquestionably  attended  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  grave  accidents,  being  one 
that  is  attainable  otherwise  without 
danger. 

(Signed)  "  Thomas  Thomson, 
"  Thomas  Gbaham. 
"  H.  W.  Hofmann." 

On  the  assumption  that  the  speci- 
mens had  been  fairly  taken,  and  the 
analysis  carefully  and  properly  made, 
this  Report  was  referred  to  Drs.  Pereira, 
Taylor,  and  Carpenter,  with  a  statement 
of  the  average  quantity  of  treacle  con- 
sumed by  the  poorer  classes ;  and  their 
opinion  was  requested  on  the  probable 
effects  of  treacle  derived  from  the  lead 
process  on  the  public  health.  We  find 
from  their  Report  that  the  quantity  of 
lead  which  would  be  consumed  by  the 
use  of  the  patent  sugars  was  calculated 
as  pure  metal,  probably  in  order  to 
avoid  all  objections  respecting  the  actual 
condition  or  state  of  combination  of  the 
lead  in  the  sugar.  Thus  it  might  be  in 
the  mixed  form  of  sulphite  or  acetate, 
or  as  sulphite  only,  according  to  the 
perfection  with  which  the  chemical  pro 
cess  was  carried  on.  The  weight  of 
metal  being  once  determined,  the  equi- 
valent proportion  of  any  of  its  salts 
might  be  easily  arrived  at 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Royal 
Family  of  France,  while  residing  at 
Claremont  in  the  year  1848,  suffered 
severely  from  all  the  symptoms  of  lead- 
poisoning  by  the  .use  of  water  contain- 
ing only  a  proportion  of  one  gram  of 
metallic  lead  in  the  Imperial  gallon,  or 
1-7000 Oth  part;  and  taking  this  as  a 
basis,  the  reporters  draw  the  conehurion 
that  the  water  consumed  weekly  by  each 
uadividwal,  may  have  eortained  a  ouan- 
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tity  of  a  sail  of  lead  equivalent  to  1*75 
grains  of  metal.  Ia  from  five  to  seven 
months  this  gave  rise  to  most  alarming 
symptoms  of  lead-poisoning  in  thirteen 
adult  persons.  Had  the  quantity  of 
lead  taken  weekly  beau  smaller  than 
mis,  it  ia  pretty  certain,  from  the  well- 
known  cumulative  properties  of  this 
metal,  that  it  would  have  been  only 
•  question  of  time.  With  half  of  this 
quantity  the  effeota  might  hare  been 
longer  in  appearing;  but  still,  if  past 
experience  is  to  be  trusted,  they  would 
ultimately  have  shown  themselves.  Mr. 
Herapath  has  stated,  in  a  letter  recently 
published  in  this  journal,*  that  the  use 
of  water  eontaming  only  1-60  OOOOth 
part  of  lead— i.  e.  awsarast*  of  the  pro- 
portion found  in  the  Olaxemont  water- 
gave  rise  to  all  the  symptoms  of  lead- 
poisoning  among  the  inhabitants  of  a 
Tillage  who  used  thia  water:  henoe  it 
appears  to  us  that  the  medical  reporters 
bare  rather^under-stated  than  exag- 
gwrated  the  effects  which  were  likely  to 
•rise  from| the  general  use  of  the  patent 
sugars.  The  retuma  of  the  consumption 
of  treacle  shew  that,  assuming  the  chemi- 
cal analysis  to  be  correct,  the  quantity 
of  lead  consumed  at  a  maximum  may 
be  as  much  as  1261  grains,  and  at  a 
Sttkumum,  about  one-third  of  this  quan- 
tity,—*. «■,  0-42  grains.  The  Ckremont 
people  {were  poisoned  by  an  assumed 
weeklyldoee  of  I  7b_  graias,_  although 
the  quantity  token  may"  really  have 
been  much  smaller.  In  Mr.  Herapath' s 
oases  it  is  not  probable  that  the  quantity 
of  lead  taken  sweWy  by  each  individual 
otold  have  exceeded  kaJf  m  grams  and, 
to  have  taken  this  quantity,  each  person 
must  have  swallowed  weekly  the  lead 
contained  in  more  than  tkrte  imperial 
galloxt  of  water, — a  hard  trial  to  the 
stomach  of  one  who  is  not  a  professed 
hydropathist  We  am  the  more  particular 
in  stating  these  facte,  because  the  pa- 
tentees appear  to  rest  their  ease  on 
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the  "  innocuity  "  of  small  quantities  of 
lead,— a  mere  delusion  to  all  who,  as 
medical  practitioners,-  are  acquainted 
with  the  highly  insidious  nature  of 
lead-poisoning-  They  admit  the  tacts, 
but  demur  to  the  medical  inference,— 
because,  they  say,  in  these  water-cases 
the  lead  is  in  the  state  of  a  highly 
poisonous  carbonate;  while, in  the  sugar 
and  treacle-cases,  it  is  in  the  form  of 
the  innoxious  sulphite!  This  pretended 
difference  wffl  be  a  subject  of  considera- 
tion hereafter. 

We  subjoin  the  only  extract  which  wo 
think  it  is  necessary  to  make  from  the 
medical  report  It  embraces  the  arym- 
mentum  ad  hominem,  and  goes  at  ones 
to  the  probable  effects  on  the  public 
health,  of  the  general  consumption  of 
the  patent  sugars : — 

"  Perhaps  the  beat  test  which  we  can 
apply  to  the  solution  of  a  question  of 
this  kind  is,  to  inquire  whether  we,  by 
ourselves  or  our  families,  would  know- 
ingly consume  an  article  of  food  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  transferring 
weekly  into  our  bodies  one  grain  and 
a  half,  or  even  one  grain,  of  a  compound 
of  lead.  Our  answer  is,  assuredly  not 
If  we  could  procure  the  article  of  feed 
free  from  such  eontssuination,  we  abossd 
reject  that  which  contained  this  propor- 
tion of  lead-poison ;  and  if  we  could  not 
procure  it  in  an  uncontaminated  state,  wo 
should  prefer  abandoning  altogether  the 
use  'of  rood  which  might  be  attended 
with  injurious  consequences  to  health. 
Even  supposing  that  there  were  no  facts 
to  show  that  very  minute  doses  of  lead- 
poison  taken  daily  for  many  weeks  may 
seriously  endanger  health,  the  risk  is 
too  great  to  be  incurred. 

"  For  the  reasons  assigned  above,  it 
is  our  opinion  that  the  treacle  produced 
by  Dr.  Scofifern's  process  cannot  be  used 
as  a  daily  article  of  food  in  the  quan- 
tities specified  in  the  Return,  or  even  in 
smaller  quantities,  without  exposing  those 
who  consume  it  to  the  risk  of  slow  poi- 
soning by  lead.  .  .  . 

"  The  results  obtained  by  the  chemical 
reporters  show  that  samples  of  sugar, 
bastards,  and  treacle,  manufactured  with, 
the  greatest  care  by  persons  well  ac- 
quainted with  Dr.  Sconern's  process,  do 
invariably  contain  a  portion  of  lead, 
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which  is  chiefly  washed  into  the  treacle. 
Hence  the  test  and  counter-test  advised 
in  the  process  are  not.  capable  of  show- 
ing that  the  sugar  iB  free  from  lead, 
even  when  these  tests  are  employed  by 
experienced  persons.  If  worked  by  in- 
experienced persons,  a  wry  large  quan- 
tity of  lead  may  remain  in  the  syrups, 
and  be  diffused  through  the  refined 
sugar,  or  carried  into  the  treacle.  With- 
out thteonstant  stmtr  vision  of  a  skilful 
chmmst,  the  public  heulih  would  be  greatly 
endangered  by  the  general  consumption 
qf  saccharine  substances  so  prepared  j 
and,  even  under  this  supervision,  it 
would  appear,  from  the  analysis  of  the 
samples,  that  while  As  consumers  of  re- 
fined sugar  might  possibly  escape,  the 
consumers  of  treacle  would  be  liable  to 
suffer,  after  the  lapse  of  some  weeks  or 
months,  from  the  usual  effects  of  lead 
poison." 

Thus,  then,  the  Chemical  and  Medi- 
cal Reports  confirm  those  already  issued 
in  the  British  Colonies,  and  published 
in  our  last  number.  Considering  that 
six  gentlemen,  whose  competency  to 
form  a  judgment  on  the  premises  does 
net  appear  to  be  questioned,  and  who 
were  employed  by  Government  as  a 
kind  of  independent  Commission  to 
examine  and  report  on  the  new  process 
without  favour  or  prejudice,  and  solely 
with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  the 
patentees  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
public  health  on  the  other,  have 
thus  publicly  recorded  their  opinions 
against  the  new  process, — we  should 
hare  thought  that  the  matter  would 
have  been  closed,  and  that  nothing 
further  would  hare  been  heard  con- 
cerning sugar  refined  by  lead.  If  any- 
thing were  wanting  to  confirm  this 
view,  it  would  have  been  the  state- 
ment which  has  reached  us,  on  good 
authority,  that  the  eminent  chemist, 
who  happens  to  be  French  Minister  of 
Commerce,  M.  Dumas,  has  positively 
prohibited  the  introduction  or  manufac 
tore  of  the  patent  sugar  in  France :  and 
why  a  man  in  bis  position  should  wish 
to  put  a  restriction  on  scientific  im- 
provements in  manufactures,  except 


from  their  probable  danger  to  public 
health,  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend. 
Again,  when  the  subject  was  brought!' 
under  discussion  at  the  British  Associa- 
tion, in  Edinburgh,*  the  assumption 
that  Sulphite  of  lead  was  innocuous, — ' 
one  of  the  points  on  which  the  sup- 
porters of  the  new  process  strongly 
rely, — was  condemned  as  unsound  by 
Dr.  Christison,  the  first  authority  on 
Toxicology  in  Great  Britain. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  the  process  of  using 
salts  of  lead  for  the  refining  of  sugar 
was  pronounced  to  be  unsafe  by  Dr.' 
Ure,  Dr.  Golding  Bird,  and  other 
chemists.  This  accumulation  of  adverse 
opinions,  however,  appears  to  have  had 
only  the  effect  of  making  the  patentees' 
more  active  in  endeavouring  to  prove 
that  the  process  is  not  only  perfectly 
innocent,  but  actually  safer— i.  e.,  less 
noxious  to  health— than  the  ordinary 
method  of  refining  sugar !  They  have 
put  two  pleas  on  the  record  : — 1.  That 
there  is  no  sulphite  of  lead  left  in  the 
sugar  or  treacle  when  the  process  is 
properly  conducted;  and  2.  That,  if 
any  sulphite  of  lead  by  accident  pass 
into  the  sugar  from  defective  filtration 
or  otherwise,  it  is  as  harmless  as  chalk, 
and  the  sugar  may  be  consumed  with 
impunity. 

They  have  retained  as  scientific 
counsel  in  support  of  these  doctrines,, 
and  against  the  six  Government  re- 
porters, M.  Dumas,  sad  Dr.  Christisan, 
two  gentlemen— namely,  Dr.  Gregory, 
of  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  R.  Warington, 
of  Apothecaries'  HaJL  Dr.  Gregory 
proves  to  his  own  satisfaction  thai 
rabbits  are  fattened  and  not  poisoned  by 
the  daily  use  of  sulphite  of  lead !  Her 
therefore,  has  something  of  a  very 
original  kind  to  communicate  to  the 
public  and  profession.  Not  so  with 
Mr.  E.  Warington,  who  occupies  a  sort 
of  avuncular  position  in  the  oaae:  «tis 
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gentleman,  in  a  circular  letter  which 
has  been  widely  published  through  the 
daily  papers,  carefully  abstains  from 
making  any  statements  regarding  his 
own  experiments  and  results,  but  he 
adopts  the  very  unusual  course  of  man- 
gling the  chemical  and  medical  reports, 
and,  with  the  ingenuity  of  a  special 
pleader,  he  reverses  the  facts,  picks  out 
the  Tninimi^yn  in  preference  to  the  max* 
mum  quantities  of  lead,  as  telling  more 
favourably  for  his  clients,  and  proves, 
by  a  species  of  arithmetical  legerde- 
main, that,  while  loaf-sugar  of  the 
common  process  contains  lead,  that  of 
the  patent  process  contains  none ;  and 
further,  that  the  bastards  and  treacle  of 
the  common  process  now  universally 
consumed,  contain  twice  as  much  lead 
as  those  saccharine  products  which 
hare  been  actually  procured  by  the  use 
of  lead-salts!   The  curious  part  of  the 
case  is,  that  he  attempts  to  prove  all  this, 
not  from  any  results  of  his  own  experi- 
ments, but  from  the  facts  and  figures  of 
Professors   Thomson,   Graham,  and 
Hofmann.     Either,   therefore,  these 
gentlemen  are  great  bunglers  in  che- 
mistry and  dunces  in  arithmetic,  or  the 
scientific  representative  of  pharmacy  at 
Apothecaries'  Hall  has  stumbled  upon 
a  mare's  nest 

In  another  article  we  shall  endeavour 
to  ascertain  which  of  these  conclusions 
is  the  more  probable. 


THX  AOTOKIAH  VBIZB  0V  THB  BOYXL 

nrsnTU  tion  . 
We  again  think  it  desirable  to  remind  our 
readers  that  the  next  Actonian  prise  of 
£100  will  be  awarded,  in  the  year  1851,  to 
aa  Essay  umstrative  of  the  wisdom  and 
Beneficence  of  the  Almighty  on  the  Physi- 
ology of  any  one  of  the  Senses  (Hearing, 
Seeing,  Tasting,  Smelling,  Feeling).  Com- 
petitors  for  the  prise  are  requested  to  send 
their  Essays  to  the  Boyal  Institution,  on 
or  before  10  o'clock,  p.m.,  December  31st, 
1850,  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  and  the 
adjudication  will  be  made  by  the  Managers 
oa  Monday,  April  8th,  1851. 


tttbUbs. 


Synopsis  of  the  Diastaitic  Nervous  Sys- 
tem.   By  MabbhsM.  Hall,  M.D., 
F.BJ3S.  L.  and  E.,  Fellow  of  the . 
Boyal  College  of  Physicians,  Foreign 
Associate  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
of  Paris,  Ac.  Ac.   4to.  pp.  100,  with 
Illustrations.   London.  1850. 
Memoir*  J.  oad  If.  oa  the  Nervous 
System.   By  Mass  hall  Hall,  M  .D., 
Ac.   4to.  pp.  113.   London:  Sher- 
wood, Gilbert,  and  Piper.  1887. 
Osra  readers  are  familiar  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  last  of  the  two  works  above 
named,  which  comprises  the  early  an* 
nouneements  of  the  facts  and  reason- 
ings on  which  Dr.  Hall  founded  what 
has  hitherto  been  known  as  the  "  reflex 
theory."    We  shall  therefore  on  the 
present  occasion  only  bring  it  under 
notice  as  explanatory  of  the  new  terms 
proposed  by  the  author  in  his  M  Synopsis 
of  the  Diastaitic  System." 

In  his  preface  to  the  latter  work  Dr. 
Hall  observes : — 

"To  treat  folly  of  the  infinite  number 
of  topics  which  are  here  laid  before  the 
reader  in  mare  outline  would  occupy  a. 
considerable  volume ;  and  for  such  a  to*  . 
lame,  in  the  present  state  of  the  profession^ 
there  would  not  be  found  readers ;  for 
'monographs  do  not  sell'— that  is,  are  not 
read.  The  present  cheap,  elementary,  and 
compilative  state  of  medical  literature  will 
exclude  for  a  time  all  original  works.  This 
Synopsis  has  been  printed  at  my  own  ex- 
pense. ....  Much  more  might  be  written 
upon  this  subject.  The  present  has  been 
too  justly  designated  'the  age  of  medical 

degradation.'  When  members  of  • 

our  profession  shall  be  really  and  fully 
imbued  with  all  its  literature,  they  and  it 
will  take  the  station  which  is  due  to  them* 
But  there  are  those  who  actually  boast  that 
they  never  read/— that  is,  that  they  are 
without  science  and  without  literature* 
that,  for  them,  Front  and  Liebig  have 
laboured  and  written  in  vain !  The  result 
is,  that  our  profession  is  indeed  in  a  state 
of  « degradation l'" 

There  is  much  truth  in  these  remarks 
of  Dr.  Hall.  Compilations,  manuals, 
&c.,  may  be  useful,  even  necessary;  but 
compilers  may  take  the  place  of,  while 
they  suppose  themselves  to  be,  ori- 
ginal investigators  and  authors.  But, 
as  Dr.  Hall  truly  adds,  between  the 
productions  of  such  minds  and  those 
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of  the  minds  of  Harvey,  Hunter,  and 
Jenner,  there  is  as  much  difference  as 
there  is  between  a  paihtlng  of  Raphael 
and  an  attempted  copy.  Whatever 
may  he  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  "  reflex 
or  "  diastaltio"  theory,  there  earvbe  no 
doubt  that  Dr.  Marshall  Hal!,  ha«  la- 
boured in  the  spirit,  and  with  th*fceal 
and  sincerity,  of  an  original  inrvesti- 

^We  proceed  to  consider  the  peculiar 
or  novel  features  of  Dr.  Hall's  hurt  pub- 
licatiou.  These  consist  almost  entirety 
in  the  introduction  of  a  new  nomen- 
clature. We  extract  the  following  pas- 
sages as  conveying  its  chief  point* : — 

"  On  analysing  the  facte  which  hire,  been 
detailed,  I  observed  that  the  following  ana- 
tomical relation*  are  essential  >— 

"1.  A  nerve  hading  A»  the  point  or 
pert  irritated  to  and  Mo  the  spina}  mar- 

IO"2.  The  spinal  marrow  itte(ft  and 

«8.  A  nerve,  or  nerves,  pasting  out  qft 
or  from  the  spinal  marrow  —all  m  ewes. 
Hal  relation  or  connection  with  each  other, 
"On  these  anatomical  facts  I  have  ven- 
tured to  institute  a  new  nomenclature, 
descriptive  of  what  I  have  hitherto  desig- 
nated ike  ipinal  tyttem,  and  expressive  of 
these  essential  points.  The  term  peri- 
staltic (from  wept  and  rriM*,  to  conhrect)  is 
familiar  to  us  alL  It  may  be  justly  ex- 
tended to'  all  the  movements  of  the  interior 
orgatis~aa  the  heart,  the  stomach,  the 
large  and  small  intestines,  the  uterus,  Ac 
These  movements,  it  is  well  known,  aw  in- 
dependent of  the  spinal  marrow.  But  it 
hai  been  shown  that  a  series  of  experi- 
mental phenomena—and  it  will  be  shown 
hereafter  that  a  series  of  important  func- 
tions—are effected  by  mean*  of  the  aeries 
of  nerves  in  essential  connection  with  the 
spinal  marrow  to  which  I  have  adverted. 
The  action  is  shown  through  the  spinal 
marrow  is  it*  essential  oentre.  I  propose 
to  designate  the  phenomena  by  the  term 
dia-stattic 

"The  spinal  system  may  henceforth  be 
designated  the  iiemtaIKe  mi  tea*  •»*/«■,■— 
a  designation  which  will  have  the  advan- 
tage of  including  this  system  in  the  inver- 
tebrate, as  well  as  the  vertebrate,  tribes  of 
animals.  ■  This  system  embraces  a  peculiar 
anatomy,  phyriotogy,  pathology,  and  thera- 
peutics. Perhaps  the  only  purely  diastaltio 
function  is  retpiration;  and  this  is  variously 
modified  by  volition,  and  influenced  by 

emotion  

"  We  are  much  in  need  of  other  term* 
still  to  aid  u*  in  this  investigation.  The 
term*  incident,  exciter,  and  reflex  motor, 
have  been  used  to  designate  those*  nerves 
whose  influence  proceeds  to  and/Vem  the 


spmal  marrow.  But  they  have  'lity  and 
peered  to  *e  ratisfaetory ;  and  Li.  -»g' 
wished  for  others-  mm.  *xpre*««3  iA  ev 
plicit.  The  following  compound*  of  itot,. 
a  way,  have  appeared  to  competent  judges- 
very  appropriate  to'  our  subject  eeodio 
(««r»)  will  express  the  action  Nile;  exodio 
(«{*»)»  the  action  out  of  ;  anodio  H  will 
express  the  ascending,  cathodio  (koto)  the 
descending,  course  of  action  ';  pullodie. 
(voXvr)  and  panthodie  (aw)  will  express, 
the  facts,  on  which  I  shall,  shortly  have  to 
dwell  at  considerable  length,  of  the  action 
of  the  vis  nervota  from  each  our  point  of ' 
the  diastaltio  system,  in  tnmy,  or  even 
all  directions,  to  every  other. 

"  Many  important  facta,  many  important 
truth*,  will  be  conveyed  to  the  mind  at 
once  by  these  simple  terms.   Their  root  is 
already  familiar  to  us  in  the  word  periodic  1  , 
and  several  derivations  from  it  have  already 
been  employed  in  the  sciense  of  his  crea- 
tion, by  the  ilhistriotts  Faraday.   It  must 
he  distinctly  understood  that  they  are  all  . 
to  be  restricted  to  tile  anatomy,  physiology.  , 
pathology,  and  therapeutics  of  the  diastal- 
tio nervous  system,  in  which  they  express  *• 
the  mode*  of  aetion  of  the  vit  nervota  dis- 
tinctly from,  and  exclusive  ot,  all  other 
influences  whatever — as  sensation,  volition, 
emotion,  Ac."  (p.  4-6.) 

Dr.  Hall  in  the  next  place  proceed*  1 
to  detail    experiments  and  demon- 
strations of  his  views  in  illustration 
of  the  new  nomenclature.  •  These,  how- . 
ever,  consist  in  great  part  of  facts 
and  experiments  similar  to  those  stated 
in  his  previous  memoirs,  which  are  well 
known  to  physiologists  and  patholo- 
gists, and  the  conclusions  from  which  >, 
are  disputed  by  many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent cultivators  of  that  science.  We  shall-, 
here,  in  justice  to  the  author,  present 
our  readers  with  a  brief  abstract  of  Dr. 
Hall's  statements  on  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  diastaltio  system. 

Dr.  Hall  divides  the  nervous  system 
into  an  in-exoitor  or  astaltic,  and  an 
excitor  or  staluo  portions.  The  former 
embraces  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum, 
and  the  olfactory,  the  optic,  and  the 
acoustic  nerves;  the  latter,  the  tubex- 
eula  qusdrigemins,  and  the  new  class 
of  theesodio  nerves,  the  spinal  oentre. 
and  the  exodie  nerve,  embracing  the 
spinal  nerves.  The  in-excitor  portion 
is  the  seat  of  volition  and  of  emotion, 
the  latter  approaching  the  excitor.  Below 
the  seat  of  emotion  and  passion,  Dr. 
Hall  places  excitability  and  the  diastol- 
tic  action;  and  evenly  with  these  the 
peristaltic  and  gectetorp'  system,  includ- 
ing the  ganglionic  system.  ^ 
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jtatomical  views  are  set  out  in 

 JT  form  by  the  author,  and  an 

in^FjMEs  mode  of  synthesis  suggested, 
wKjf  shows  the  relations  of  different 
parts. 

The  physiology  of  the.  system  the 
author  represents  as  consisting  in  a 
series  of  arcs,  formed  of  an  esodie 
nerve,  the  spinal  centre,  and  an  exodio 
nerve,  essentially  linked  together,  and 
in  diastaltio  action.  The  appropriate 
stimulus  of  this  action  may  be  applied 
to  any  part  of  this  arc,  origin,  centre, 
or  termination.  This  position  is  illus- 
trated by  tabular  statements  of  the 
diastaltic  arcs  of  the  iris,  eyelid,  respira- 
tion, larynx,  deglutitious  orifices  and 
exits,  ingestion,  and  egestion. 

The  exposition  of  the  anatomy  and 

Ehysiology  of  the  nervous  system  is  fol- 
>wed  by  the  consideration  of  the  dia- 
staltic theory  to  obstetrics  and  to  pa- 
thology. 

The  views  of  Dr.  Hall,  as  expounded 
in  this  volume,  present  much  extremely 
interesting  matter.  They  overlook  too 
much,  we  think,  the  influence  of  the 
brain,  and  the  intimate  connection  of 
different  parts  of  the  nervous  system, 
by  attributing  all  its  phenomena  to  the 
spinal  centre.  The  phenomena  of  dis- 
ease and  of  mental  emotion  manifest  a 
direct  control  to  be  exerted  by  the  brain, 
which  Dr.  Hall's  theory  leaves  unex- 
plained. 

In  acknowledging  the  value  of  Dr. 
Marshall  Hali'scontributions  to  science, 
and  admitting  more  especially  the  great 
degree  of  light  that  he  has  thrown  on 
the  functions  of  the  spinal  cord,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  expressing  a  wish 
that  he  could  manifest  a  less  querulous 
and  irritable  disposition  than  is  exhi- 
bited in  the  following  extracts:— 

"I  will  only  add?'  (to  an  historical 
•ketch),  M  in  conclusion  of  these  brief  re- 
marks, the  expression  of  my  regret  that 
any  of  my  professional  brethren  should  be 
found  of  mmdj  so  ignoble  as  to  persist  in 
the  injustice  which  has  been  so  long, 
although  vainly,  attempted  in  this  matter, 
— continually  immolating,  during  the  whole 
course  of  nearly  twenty  years,  truth  on 
the  altar  of  misrepresentation  and  detrac- 
tion." 

In  a  foot-note  to  this  passage  the  au- 
thor names  "  Dr.  Forbes's  Review,  Dr. 
Todd's  Cydopwha,"  Ac. 

In  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Hall,  "  On  the 
Neck  as  a  Medical  Region,"  which  we 


have  before  us,  we  meet  with  the  fol- 
lowing passage : — 

"I  am  quite  aware  that  neither  the 
professional  nor  the  public  mind— they  are, 
indeed,  nearly  on  a  par— -ere  raised  suffi- 
ciently for  views  so  'rational.'  But  then 
I  do  not  write  for  the  present  day ;  and 
the  day  will  come  saw  I  shall  promote 
its  advent— when  medicine  will  form  a 
science,  based  on  physiology,  a  d  calling  in 
the  aid  both  of  theory  and  of  serration." 

Dean  Swift  wisely  said,  "It  were 
chimerical  to  write  for  posterity,  of 
whose  tastes  we  cannot  make  any  judg- 
ment, and  whose  applause  we  can  never 
enjoy."  If  Dr.  Hall  be  as  anxious  for 
the  applause  of  posterity,  as  of  his  co- 
temporaries,  there  can  be  little  reason 
why  he  should  fret  under  the  scru- 
tiny and  hesitation  with  which  his 
views  have  been  received.  It  is  natural 
that  an  original  investigator  should  look 
upon  his  own  labours  with  a  partial 
eye ;  but  he  must  know  that  all  eyes 
have  not  the  same  point  of  view  fox 
every  object ;  that  other  labourers  may 
be  at  work  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
field ;  and  lastly,  he  may  remember  that, 
even  as  regards  himself,  "  Imnummm  est 
err  are." 

Contributions  to  the  History,  Diagnosis, 
and  Treatment  of  Croup.   By  John 
Wabe,  M.D.   Pamphlet,  8vo.  pp.29. 
Boston,  U.S.  1860. 
The  author  of  this  essay  divides  croup 
into  four  forms, — viz.,  membranous, 
inflammatory,  spasmodic,  and  catarrhal, 
— thus  treating  as  separate  forms  of  one 
disease  the  different  stages  or  degrees  of 
severity  of  one  or  more  distinct  diseases. 
The  descriptions,  however,  given  of  the 
several  forms  axe  accurately  written,  and 
would  well  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  dif- 
ferent classification. 

Dr.  Ware  warmly  advocates  Dr. 
Green's  plan  of  applying  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  to  the  larynx. 

We  quote  a  few  remarks  on  treatment, 
with  which  we  in  a  great  measure 
concur: — 

"I  am  well  satisfied,  from  what  I  have 
now  seen  of  this  method  of  treating  croup, 
as  compared  with  that  which  has  been 
followed  for  so  many  years,  that  it  hat 
advantages  which  were  pointed  out  in  one 
of  the  preceding  papers.  It  is  a  disease 
which  I  would  treat  without  depletion, 
except  perhaps  a  few  leeches,— without 
j  vomiting,  without  purging,  without  bus- 
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tan.  without  iptuaonisla,  ipecac,  aa*d  aii 
those  other  — w  ranecae*  which  lum 
hawa  usually  resorted  to.  I  would  trust  to 
«oiataa,  perhaps  calomel,  emoitaits,  and 
the  local  application  of  nitrate  of  aflvw." 


Secherehes  tur  PBtat  de  fa  Crmtractihte 
et  de  la  Sensibitili  Eletrtro-mutculaires 
dons  Its  Paraly.rie?  du  Membrc  svpe- 
riror,  ehtdii  a  I  aide  de  la  Galvanisa- 
tion hcaUtie.  Par  le  Dr.  Duchenne 
(de  Boulogne).  8vo.  pp.  39.  Paris. 
1850. 

The  observations  and  deductions  from 
the  oases  and  experiments  related  in 
this  pamphlet  may  be  summed,  up  in 
the  following  conclusions : — 

When  the  electric  force  is  limited  to 
a  single  muscle,  or  single  bundle  of 
muscular  fibres,  the  paralyses  of  the 
superior  extremity  arrange  themselves 
in  two  classes.  In  one,  the  electro- 
muscular  sensibility  and  contractility 
are  diminished  or  entirely  destroyed; 
in  the  other,  the  electro-muscular  con- 
tractility is  intact,  and  the  electro-mus- 
cular sensibility  is  either  normal,  aug- 
mented, or  diminished,  and  sometimes 
destroyed.  In  the  first  class  are  found 
paralysis  from  lead  and  from  other 
lesions  of  the  spinal  marrow  or  spinal 
nerves;  in  the  second,  paralysis  follow- 
ing on  cerebral  lesions,  and  rheumatic 
and  hysterical  paralysis. 

1.  Lead  Palsy. 

Certain  muscles  lose  altogether  the 
property  of  contracting  under  the  sti- 
mulus of  galvanism  in  the  following 
successive  order: — extensor  communis 
digitorum,  extensor  indicis,  extensor 
digiti  minimi,  extensor  pollicis  longus, 
extensores  radiales,  cubitales ;  abductor 
pollicis  longus,  triceps,  and  deltoid. 
This  loss  of  power  may  affect  any  single 
'  muscle.  '  Lesion  of  muscular  contrac- 
tility is  usually  accompanied  with  lesion 
<rf  sensibility. 

2.  Palsy  proceeding  from  Lesions  of  the 
Spinal  Cord  or  Nerves. 

In  these  cases  the  diminution  of  elec 
tro-muscular  contractility  is  already  ob- 
servable towards  the  commencement  of 
the  second  week. 

The  law  laid  down  by  Br.  Marshall 
Hall — "Irritability  is  diminished  in 
spinal  paralysis" — should  be  thus  modi- 
fied :  lesions  of  the  spinal  marrow  al- 
most always  produce  loss  or  diminution 


of  eleetro- muscular  contractility  and 

sensibility. 

3.  Patsy  following  on  Cerebral  Lesions. 

There  is  but  little  difference  observed 
in  the  muscles  in  these  cases. 

4,  Rheumatic  Palsy. 
The  elec  tro-muscular  properties  of  fee 

muscles  are  intact 

5.  Hysterical  Palsy. 

The  electro-muscular  contractility  of 
the  muscles  remains;  their  eleo tro-mus- 
cular sensibility  is  diminished  or  de- 
stroyed. 

A  Manual  of  the  Dissection  of  the  Hu- 
man Body.  By  Ldtheb  Holcen, 
F.R.C.S.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 
at  St  Bartholomews  Hospital.  Part 
III.  -  Small  8vo.,  p.  807  to  409. 
London:  Highley.  1850. 

The  contents  of  this  part  of  Mr.  Hol- 
den's  excellent  practical  manual  are — 
the  dissection  of  the  abdomen,  of  the 
parts  concerned  in  inguinal  hernia,  of 
the  male  perineum ;  a  side  view  of  the 
pelvic  viscera  in  the  male;  structure  of 
the  bladder,  prostate,  Ac. ;  dissection  of 
the  female  perinauun  and  pelvis;  of  the 
minute  anatomy  of  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera ;  and  the  dissection  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity. These  are  all  given  clearly,  and 
in  as  few  words  as  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  the  student.  We  can  add  our 
commendations  of  the  present  to  those 
of  the  preceding  portions  of  Mr.  Hol- 
den's  work. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Climate  and  Meteoro- 
logy of  Madeira.   By  the  late  A.  J. 

Masok,  M.D.,  Inventor  of  Mason's 
Hygrometer.  Edited  by  James  She- 
btdaw  Knowz.es.  To  which  are  at- 
tached a  Review  of  the  State  of  Agri- 
culture, and  of  the  Tenure  of  Land, 
by  Geoeoe  Peacock,  D.D.,  F.R.S., 
&c.  &c. ;  and  an  Historical  and  De- 
scriptive Account  of  the  Island,  and 
Guide  to  Visitors,  by  John  Dbiver, 
Consul  for  Greece,  Madeira.  8vo. 
pp.  888.  London:  Churchill.  Liver- 
pool: Deightoa.  1850. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  by  the  friends 
of  the  late  Dr.  Mason,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  names  on  the  title-page  of  this 
work,  to  render  this  volume  complete 
in  its  description  of  the  climate  of  the 
island  of  Madeira.   That  the  result  has 
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been  stfccesafal  win  be  «#parfttrt'  to  fcfl 
who  consult  "file  work.  Tablea  afltf 
diagrams  accompany  tbe  meteorological 
observations by"  Dr.  JJlkmn. 

The  entire  volume  constitutes  an  im- ' 
portant  contribution  to  climatology. 
The  additions  of  Dr.  Peacock  and  Sr. 
priver  contribute,  we  may.  sUte,  very, 
considerably  to  the  character  and  com-' 
pleteness  of  the  work.  On  every  ac- 
count we  strongly  commend  «t  to  the  ., 
perusal  at  well  of  the  geneml  reader  m 
of  the  visitor  to-  Madura.'      »  * 
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Oct  is,  i8&6:  " 

Da.  Latwjuk,  Phxbimwx.  . 

Ids.  Cjbsab  Hawkins  related  a  caw  of 
Stimmom  DUmMfftU  Ot  CaJcU,  Ftmur, 
.  ■  and    Cranium,   r*mM*9.  Maligna* t 

land  exhibited  two  pwpatatkoi  from  it  of 
fceorosia  of  the  oe  caicifty  in  which  the  deed 
bone,  infiltrated  with  pus,  wae  stiU  entirely 
connected  with  the  hying  bene,  Although 
the  disease  bad  oomanenosd  eight  years 
•previous  to  Its  femoral  by  amputation.  The 
joints  between  the  astragalus  of  the  OS 
calcis  were  partially  anchylosad,  and,  aV 
thoogh  the  astralagus  itself  was  quite 
healthy,  the  joint  between  the  astragalus 
.  and  the  tibia  showed  the  commencement  of 
ulceration  of  the  eartflages ;  demonstrating, 
as  Mr.  Hawkins  remarked,  the  manner  in 
which  the  inflammation  of  the  soft  parts ; 
sometimes  conveyed  disease  from  one  tarsal  I 
or  carpal  joint  to  enotbeB,  making  the 
removal  of  pieces  of  necrosed  bona,  or  the 
excision  of  even  an  entire  bone,  not  always 
'  successful.  The  ease  was  remarkable,  how- 
ever, more  from  its  history,  as  illustrative 
of  the  difficulty  occasionally  observed  in. 
distinguishing  between  scrofulous  disease 
and  mahgnant  affections. 

The  patient,  a  young  woman,  was  ad- 
mitted into  St.  George's  Hospital  with  a 
'  large  phagedenic  ulcer  of  the  inside  of  the 
ankle,  excessively  painful,  and  requiring 
large  quantities  of  opium  tor  ha  relief,  with 
much  thickening  of  the.  soft  parts,  looking 
in  the  section  not  unlike  sahrhna,  and 
having  in  the  centra  some  warty  granula- 
tions, resembbhg  the  cancer  of  cicatrices 
(of  which  Mr.  Hawkins  has  written  a  de- 
scription), m  the  centre  of  which?  the  probe 
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passed  down  into  the  joint  'between  th«0 
Mntgsiufraud  to  c*kas,  without  touching 
Bead  bortev  AsWaome  nttanspta  to  heal, 
tfuwe-'pertsi  kmpntotkm  was  proposed* ' 
M  declined  by  the  .patient.-  >  After  a  fewt 
taouthe  a  mass  of  glaasds  formed  low  down., 
in  the  groin,  as  taoge«s<an  orangey  ae  if  on-. 
largcnoytlnoonttiianatiOT  • 
rent  easeer  beiowv  which  did  neS  suppurate 
like  strumous  glands,  bat  which  atoughed. 
gradually  away  after  pwvicpos  ulceration 
of  the  skin*  and  as  seme  were  .destroyed, 
fresh  masses'  farmed  by  their  side,  Which . 
went  through  the  Mine  process  of  sloughing 
daring,  two  or  three  months.  About  the 
same  tame  there  formed  at  the  lower  part 
of  tbeifnoauyon  its  inside;  a  firm  elastic 
turner;  'obviously-  connected  With  the 
periosteum,  ''hut  .without  .bony  deposit* 
about  isur  inches  in  length,  and  perhaps 
two  inches  in  height ;  and  soon  after  thk 
agvewth  took  pease  on  Use  left  side  of  the 
frontal  bswe^suft  in  afar  centos,  and  oou- 
SMttng  apparently  of  b  morbid  growth  in 
the  dmloe,  making  its  way  by  pwhtag  o*u> 
Ac  vutes'tabfcv  with*  KfHa  absorption  of 
the  bone  in  the  eefatee.  Thus  was  formed 
a  combination  of  appearances  in  every 
respect  soanang  to  eonflrm  the  aapposition 
of  the  malignant- nature- of  she  original 
disease,  and  quite  sufficient  to  deter  Mr. 
Hawkins  from  operation,  which  the  woman 
was  now  desirous  oL  ha  two  or  three 
months  more,  however,  and;  as  it  aeemed, 
chiefly  from  the  urn  of  iodide  of  potassium 
and  sarmpaailla,  aU  these  latter  growths 
disappeared;  the"  turner  of  the-  thigh 
gradually  subsided,  the  glandular  masses 
also  sloughed  out,  and  the  part  healed, 
the  growth  of  the  diploe  want  away,  the 
bone  recovered  its  former  level,  and  the 
skin  recovered  from  the  sallow  complexion 
it  had  assumed,— and  amputation  was  per- 
formed. The  patient  waa  quite  well  a 
year  and  a  half  afterwards ;  and  it  is  pre- 
eomed,  therefore,  that  the  deceptive  growths 
of'  the  femur,  and  omnium,  and  glands, 
could  not  have  been  malignant,  and  perhaps 
net  also  the  morbid  texture  m.  the  ufosr  ef 
the  foot.  It  seemed,  therefore,  not  un- 
deserving of  the  attention  ef  the  Society,  m 
cornnnction  with  the  osae  about  to  be 
related  by  Mr.  Hewett,  in  which  a  similar 
difficulty  of  diagnosis  existed  as  to  the 
strumous  or  mahgnant  nature  of  the 
dhwase. 

Mr.  Pbxscott  Hewett  presented  a 
specimen  of 

Crude  T*6*rci»  in  the  MtdmiUrf  Cswiy  qf 

■  the  Femur, 
an  affection  winch  he  considered  to  be  a 
very  rare  one,  more  particularly  in  this 
oo  on  try. 

■  The  preparation  was  taken  from,  a  man, 
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of  about  thirty  y«n  of  ace,  who  waa  ad- 
mitted into  St'Creerfys  Hospital few, 
yean  back  with  a  tuneor  aituated  at  the 
union  of  the  middle  to  the  lower  third  of 
the  thigh,  •  carefbl  anamination,  of  which 
jawed  that  the  chssasa  waa  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  bone,  apparently  springing 
from  it,  and  occupying  tie  greater  past  of 
its  ciroomfceencci    Somewhat  globukr  in 
shape,  this  tumor  waa  unyielding  in  it* 
nature,  but  not  painful  when  handled;  U* 
surface wee  generally  smooth,  and  the 
ohxmnfrreneo  of  the  elected  hone  wee 
larger  in  this  part,  by  two  inches,  than  that 
of  the  opposite  one.   The  patient  reported 
-that,   fifteen  month*  previous  to  hi* 
admission  into  the  hospital,  he  had,  far  the 
first  time,  begot  to  suffer  oonasdereblenain 
in  the  bone  of  a  shooting  character,  which 
deprived  him  of 'rest)  three  months  after 
this  the  swelling  made  its  appearance,  and 
gradually  moraaeed  in  siae.   At  this  time 
he  also  suffered  from  swelling  and  induse- 
tion  of  the  testicles,  but  this  subsided,  and 
then  recurred  once  or  twice,  karma;  the 
right  testicle  end  chord  somswhtit  enwra 
and  hard;  his  health  bad  begun  to  i 
about  seren  months  after  he  waa  first 
attacked,  and  the  -pain  in  the  thigh  had, 
with  few  mtfermisaiong,  been  continual, 
and  of  a  severe  character.    The  counte- 
nance, which  was  anxious  and  sunken,  was 
sallow  i  there  was  little  or  no  appetite, 
and  the  general  health  was  much  broken. 
The  prevalent  opinion  was  -  that,  in  all 
probability,  the  disease  about  the  thigh 
was  of  a  malignant  nature ;  no  operation 
waa  proposed,  the  aspect  of  the  case  being 
too  unfavourable  y  the  patient  was  put 
upon  sanaparilla,  and  blue  ointment  waa 
apphed  to  the  testis.'  In  afew  daya  the  gums 
were  affected,'  the  otnmtenance  became  very 
anxious,  and  the  ahm  slightly  jaundiced  ?  he 
also  now-  complained,  for  the  first  time)  of 
great  pain  in  the  right  hypochondriacrcgion, 
where  the  Hver  waa1 'found  to  bemuch  larger 
than  usual,  hard  and  rery  tender.  Busters 
were  apphed  to  the  abdomeny  the  mercury 
waa  left  off,  and  hydriodate  of  potash  was 
ordered  with  the  Barsapardla.    Under  this 
treatment  the'  general  health  began  to-hn- 
prove ;  the'  hardness  and  swelling  of  the 
testis  gradually  disappeared ;  and  in  some 
little  tune  the  tumor  of  the  thigh,  when 
measured,  waa  found  to  be  leas  by  an  inch. 
These  favourable  symptoms  continued  stea- 
dily ;  and  in  a  few  months  the  man  was 
made  an  out-patient,  the  hepatic  symptoms 
being  at  that  time  but  slightly  marked,  and 
the  thigh  presenting  merely  some  general 
thickening  of  the  bone  at  the  part  which 
had  been  affected.   He  was  re-admitted  the 
following  year  into  the  physician's  wards 
for  ascites ;  and  while  there  was  attacked 
with  erysipelas,  of  which  he  died.   At  the 


post-mortem  examination  extensive  de- 
posits of  tubercular  matter  were  found 
under  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  right 
lobe  of  the  liver,  aa  well  'as  in  numerous 
parts  of  the  sub-pVritoneal  cellular  tissue 
generally.  Similar  deposits  existed,  also, 
m  the  structure  of  the  kidneys,  spleen,  and 
lungs.  On  examining  the  parts  which  had 
been  involved  in  the  disease  of  the  thigh, 
great  thickening  and  condensation  wan 
observed  about  the  cellular  tissue  uniting; 
the  muscles,  and  hi  that  between  the  mus- 
cles and  the  bone  >  the  periosteum,  winch 
was  also  very  mooh  thickened,  presented 
on  its  free  surfiwe  a  huge  patch  of  tubercu- 
lar matter  enveloped  in  a  dense  cyst.  The 
bone  itself  was  irregular  in  shape,  much 
hypertrophied,  sad  rery  hard :  at  this  part 
its  medullary  cavity  was  filled  with  tuber- 
cular matter  surrounded  by  gray  semi- 
transparent  lymph,  presenting  very  much 
the  appearance  of  the  well-known  granule 
of  the  hmg.  No  other  bones  were  exa- 
mined. 

In  addition  to  the  rare  occurrence  of 
crude  tubercle  in  bone,  Mr.  Hewett  thought 
that  the  history  of  this  case  afforded  a  very 
good  illustration  of  the  great  difficulties 
connected  with  the  diagnosis  of  tumors 
affecting  the  osseous  system.-  The  more 
marked  symptoms  of  the  case  certainly  led 
to  the  supposition  that  the  disease  waa  .  of 
a  carcinomatous  nature  ?  but  this  minion 
was  proved  to  have  bean  erroneous  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  tumor,  which,  in  all 
probability,  heal  been  formed  for  the  greater 
part  by  lymph  effused  around  the  tubercu- 
lar matter  found  in  ,the  cellular  tissue  be- 
tween the  bone-  and  the  muscles. 

Mr.  Ajutqtt  exhibited  a  specimen  of 
Frafijvre  qf  the  Sphunu  Proeeu  qf  the 
Ark,  with  depreuion  qf  tht  teperated 
■  portum,  dttaih  occurring  one  how  */*«r 
tAtpccuint, 

A  man,  ess.  94,  was  admitted  into  the 
University  Hospital  July  IS,  18&0.  He 
had  for  many  years  suflhred  much  from 
pains  in  she  heady  and  for  which  he  had,  at 
diff  usa*  rimes,  been  a.  patient  of  the  hos- 
pitals they  ware  described  aa  most  violent, 
recurring  peroodiaally,  and  were  most  re- 
lieved by  uunshms  on  'the  scalp  j  quinine, 
Ac.,  being  jrven  withes*  benefit.  Twice 
he  had  suftered  .from  symptoms  of  acute 


The  day  of  the  accident  he  had  been 
occupied  anon  business  of  an  anxious 
nature.  On  his  return  home  he  complained 
of  feeling  giddy,  and  immediately  after- 
wards, on  descending  the  stairs  to  the 
kitchen,  he  fell  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
flight;  when  taken  up  was  senseless  and 
motionless,  but  soon  recovered  sufficiently 
to  speak.  He  waa  admitted  for  this  into 
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the  hospital  about  forty  miatttw  after  the 
aeetdent. 

He  eeaapkdned  of  pain  m  the  beck  of 
the  heed,  on  wbioh  wma  found  a  wound 
about  hmlf  an  inch  long,  and  to  its  left  a 
contusion  of  the  scalp.  Ho  insure  waa  de- 
tected in  the  bono  below  the  wound.  He 
-waft  scalable,  but  know  nothing  of  theaoei 
dents  owl  he  eooJd  not  more  hie  mi, 
and  wiehed  to  ho  raised  up  j  when  eiaher 
mnvairuied  up  for  him  it  dropped  im- 
nndietely,  aad  he  complained  of  no  pain 
in  them  when  pinohed ;  he  oonld  move  hia 
lower   axtownutiaa,   when  desired,  with 


pupil  moftawtaly  dieted,  hot 
aeted~freeiyj  loft  eye  diaaaaed  j  pake  90  f 
hraathing  quiet;  eartaee  of  body  wanes 
complained  of  eold  haada  and  feet,  aad  de- 
nned then  to  be  mhbed,  though  they  wore 
aa  warm  ae  other  paste  of  the  body. 

Blood  in  email  quantities  escaped  from 
the  mouth,  which  waa  not  accounted  for. 

Soon  after  adaakoien  it  became  evident 
he  waa  amking  and  he  dud  twenty  mhuake 
after  he  came  is. 

Pmt  a—Wees  eranaewB'km. — Ne  fracture 
of  the  aknll  j  enlvatnun  rery  thick  and 
donee. 

Dens  mmier.—Kmr  the  longitudinal 
r  were  a  ft  w  opaque  patches, 
i  not  well  marked  j  me- 
ningeal veins  lea*  turgid  than  otnaL  On 
dividing  the  dure  mater  on  the  Jeft  aide 
about  lias,  of  scre-senguineouB  fluid  es- 
caped {  the  same  on  the  right  aide,  though 
leas  in  quantity  j  the  under  surfees  of  the 
dura  mater  pale,  and  covered  with  a  layer 
of  apparently  recent  lymph.  On  the  left 
ride  the  membrane  waa  found  much  thick- 
ened over  the  lateral  region,  about  two 
lines  in  thkknesa,  extending  upwards  about 
one  inch :  this  thickened  part  was  divisi- 
ble into  two  layers — the  outer  one  of  the 
thickness  sad  ooneistence  of  the  dam  mater 
in  other  parte,  the  inner  being  thicker,  of 
fibre-cartilaginous  consistence,  end  above 
continuous  with  the  arachnoid,  where  the 
opacity  and  thickness  subside.  Near  the 
longitnrlriial  nature  thin  adhesions  extend 
between  the  two  layers  of  arachnoid.  The 
longitudinal  sinus  contained  a  small  clot 
posteriorly,  and  about  3ss.  of  dark  fluid 
blood.  The  pie  mater  presented  nutoh 
fine  ramiform  and  capilliform  injection  i 
the  ktiger  venom  tranan  rather  tuagid.  On 
removing  the  membrane  from  the  left 
hemisphere  a  small  aaanftty  of-  serum 
eawded,  the  auemoe  of  the  brain  prsaentaig 
ToaWjaa  amounts  of  piaartaftani  a^ectaan  t 
wants  of  the  nazals  eongeetad;  vvnanclea 
empty  %  choroid  plexuses  pale ;  eaniiiiiw  ■ 
niftUis  ahoanti  Nenht  a  little  softer  than 
»*eraL  Wrsnhft  of  brake,  48  on 
bellnm,  5*  ox. 


Nttk. — On  cutting  down  «pon  the  cer- 
vical vertebra,  much  blood  was  found  es> 
traveeatud  between  the  maaolea,  especially 
between  the  comphwi.  On  ssaohmg  the 
vertebras  the  spinens  paoceee  of  the  axis 
waa  found  broken  off  with  a  portion  of  ihi 
lamina,  the  posterior  arch  remaining  entire, 
the  broken -off  spinous  process  was  nutoh 
dear  cased  below  the  others,  and  wedged  in 
between  the  arches  of  the  axis  and  the 
verteban  below  it  t  possibly  it  had  pressed 
on  the  coed  [  but,  though  the  fractured 
edge  nearest  the  cord  waa  sharp,  it  had  not 
injured  the  dura  malar.  The  canal  being 
exposed  by  the  removal  of  the  arches  of 
the  vertebra?,  a  eoaoidoroblo  quantity,  of 
dark  fluid  blood  escaped  from  the  canals 
and,  as  low  ae  the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra, 
blood  was  effused  into  the  ceUnlar  tissue 
outside  the  dura  mater.  Around  the  origin, 
of  the  nerves  to  the  upper  limb  the  amount 
was  greater  then  elsewhere,  the  greatest 
being  shore  the  enlargement  of  the  oord 
from  whence  these  nerves  are  given  off. 
The  aetioahuaone  between  the  axis  and  third 
cervical  vertebra  were  vary  loose. 

Drv  Piuooci  exhibited 

Two  Specimen*  of  Ditetar  of  tie  Htart. 

1.  One  of  thaw  waa  an  example  of  ex- 
tensive aortic  valvular  disease.  The  spear- 
man was  from  a  boy,  18  years  of  age,  who 
had  been  ill  for  nearly  two  years;  and,- 
during  a  considerable  part  of  that  tame,  had 
been  a  patient  of  Dr.  Peacock's  at  the  City 
Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  His 
illness  was  brought  on  by  a  sudden  mental 
impression,  which  produced  a  fit,  and  waa 
followed  by  symptoms  of  osrdiao  disease; 
In  addition  to  the  usual  asthmatic  evmp- 
torn  a,  a  loud  murmur  was  heard  with  the 
systole  of  the  heart,  and  this  was  followed 
by  a  feeble  diastolic  murmur.  The  mur- 
mur waa  most  distinctly  audible  at  the 
base  of  the  heart,  along  the  coarse  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  sternum,  and  on  the  right 
of  that  bone,  and  it  was  accompanied  by  a 
purring  tremor,  felt  chiefly  between  the 
third  and  second,  and  the  second  and  fiat 
right  cartilage*.  The  cardiac  dulnesa  on 
percussion  was  very  greatly  extended  be- 
yond its  normal  limits.  The  boy  continued 
to  be  subject  to  fits  of  an  epileptic  charac- 
ter at  intervals  of  two  or  three  months,  and 
he  died  suddenly.  He  had  never  had 
rheumatic  fever,  or  any  other  serious  dis- 
ease before  his  seisuee. 

On  eetanaaatfen,  the  heart  was  found  of 
vary  Urge  size,  weighing  28  a*,  avoir.  The 
hypertrophy  and  dilatation  was  very  much 
coemned  to  the  left  vwtrick.  The  sortie 
vulvas,  cad  especially  the  heft  and  posterior 
folds,  wore  exteuneub/  adherent  at  their 
angles  of  attachment  and 
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were  aim  modi  thickened  and  mdnrated, 
dm  to  lessen  the  capacity  of  the  aortic 
orifice.  The  anterior  valve  was  studded 
with   cretaceous  Ttytatinna,  and  i 

broken  down,  so  oornpwely  as  to  leave  an 

Cure,  admitting  the  point  of  the  little 
,  by  which  a  column  of  find  freely 
regurgitated  into  the  ventricle  from 
the  aorta.  The  aorta  wasnrack  (Bated 
in  its  ascending  portion.  The  TentrionJax 
waits  had  undergone  in  places  the  fatty 
degeneration,  and  a  small  piece  of  bone  wan 
attached  to  the  endocardium  not  far  front 
the  apex.  The  cavity  at.  the  apex  was 
much  expanded,  and  the  walls  were  there 
Terr  thin,  and  the  endocardium  mneh 
indurated. 

2d.  The  second  case  was  one  of  very 
advanced  mitral  valvular  disease,  removed 
from  the  body  of  a  female,  89  yean  of 
age,  who  had  suffered  from  two  attache  of 
rheumatic  fever  within  the  last  two  yean. 
She  had  been  subject  to  palpitation  and 
dyspnoea  since  the  first  attack,  and  had 
twice  been  a  patient  at  the  Hospital  for 
Diseases  of  the  Chest.  She  presented  the 
usual  symptoms  of  cardiac  disease ;  and  a 
loud  murmur  was  heard  with  the  systole  of 
the  ventricle, — most  intensely  at  the  apex, 
and  then  towards  the  left  axifia. 

On  examination,  the  heart  was  found 
large,  weighing  15f  ounces.  The  left 
auriculo- ventricular  aperture  was  con- 
tracted to  a  men  chink,  scarcely  more  than 
half  an  inch  in  length ;  and  the  folds  of 
the  mitral  valve  were  thickened  and  rigid, 
and  the  cords  much  shortened. 

Mr.  Tonran  exhibited  a  specimen  of 
Mbihueum  contagion**  developed  in  the 
External  Auditory  Meatut. 

The  specimen  was  taken  from  a  man,  set. 
€7,  and  the  existence  of  the  disease  had  not 
been  observed  during  life.  The  tumor  was 
about  the  size  of  a  small  nut,  and  occupied 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  outer  part  of 
the  meatus.  The  outer  surface  was  of  a 
pearl  white  colour,  and  shining.  Upon 
being  opened,  the  interior  was  found  to 
consist  entirely  of  epidermoid  scales.  The 
tumor  projected  backwards,  had  caused 
absorption  of  the  layer  of  bone  separating 
the  mastoid  eeua  from  the  meatus,  and 
occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  the  mas- 
toid cells. 

Mr.  Amr  presented  a  specimen  of 
Strangulated  Femoral  Hernia  reduced  em 


The  utepaiatiou  was  taken  from  the 
body  of  a  woman,  aged  60,  who  was 
brought  into  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital 
on  die  1st  of  September,  1850.  Mr. 
Avery  was  absent  from  town  when  she  was 
admitted,  and  did  not  see  the  ease  tfll  the 


post-mortem  wvanii  nation .  Three  days 
before  her  edsiissMiii  she  had  bean  seised 
with  well-marked  symptoms  af  eteangn* 
lated  femoral  hernia,  and  was  seen  by  a 
rery  intelligent  jwaetitioaar,  who  perse- 
vered with  the  taxis  until  the  swelling  oat* 
appeared,  from  the  groin.  He  thought  h* 
had  succeeded  in  returning  the  bowel  -safely 
into  the  abdomen;  ana  the  symptoms 
considerably  relieved  at  ths  time,  And 
a  free- evacuation  was  preoxuwd  by  this  aid 
of  aperient  medkiisna,  Some  few  houtsj 
after,  however,  the  pain  and  vomiting  raw 
turned,  and  eonthrasd  so  obstinately  thai) 
she  was  sent  to  the  hospital  There  sht 
was  treated  with  calomel  and  opium,  had 
leeches  snd  fomentations,  Jco.  applied  to  ths) 
abdomen.  She  gradually  sank  en  the  fifth 
day  after  her  admission,  panning  frein  time 
to  time  fisoal  evacuations,  which  circum- 
stance prevented  any  explorative  operation 
being  had  reuonrse  to*  to  ascertain  aha 
condition  of  the  hernial  sac. 

On  examination,  the  hernial  sac,  as  large 
as  a  walnut,  and  oontsmsng  a  portion  of 
small  intestine  firmly  grasped  by  the  necks 
wen  found  fairly  poshed  up,  aa  taoasa, 
through  the  crural  ring,  and  lay  in  the) 
loose  cellular  tissue  between  that  opening 
and  Abe  peritoneum.  The  neck  of  the  sao 
did  not  embrace  the  entire  oirownkrsnae 
of  the  gut,  whioh  was  proved  by  passing  • 
director  with  eara  close  to  the  mesentery, 
from  the  portion  of  intestine  abase  ths 
stricture  is  to  that  portion  below  it.  Tbjs 
latter  efreumstanas-  accounted  for  she  oasa> 
tinusstcs  of  tsMsl  evacuation,  and  deprived 
the  poor  woman  of  a  fear  ebanee  which 
might  have  been  afforded  her  by  an  explo- 
rative operation.  Two  or  three  inches  of 
gat  below  the  strio.-ure  wen  very  dark,  and 
bore  the  marks  of  eoasbrietesn,  and  had 
bean  clearly  oetrttuuea  in  the  sen  a  shark 
time  previously;  probably,  liberated  at  the 
time  the  sae  was  returned  into  the  belly. 
At  the  band  of  the  thigh,  in  the  situation 
the  sac  had  occupied,  than  renuuned  the 
condensed,  oshutar,  and  adipose  eoveringa 
so  weH  described  by  Mr.  Lake,  from  which 
the  sac  had  been  separated.  It  was  loose) 
and  flabby,  as  large  as  the  end  of  the  thumb, 
and  had  the  appearance  as  if  the  hernial  mm* 
was  still  there.  Mr.  Luke,  in  hie  papas* 
described  five  eases  of  reduction  an 
whioh  he  had  seen  i  and  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Haneaok,  has  mentioned,  in  • 
reseat  work  on  Hernia,  that  ontt  of  eighty 
four  eases  when  the  bowel  was  returned 
nnsusosssfully,  forty-four  wen  of  this  cha- 
racter. It  efsn  another  insesnM  whan 
ths-  operatiou  external  to  the  sae  would 
probably  hewe  failed. 

Then  was  alight  efissnon  into  the  osnhy 
of  the  peritoneum*  hut  the 
tonitis,  and  injury  to  ths 
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towel,  ^ere'not  «»widm«lk'~afid  >M 
Beams  to ^harein^^mlejth^Mt^JB.  "', 

Dr.  Beth,  BJT,  presented  a  Very  mte- 
resting  specimen  of       ^  ,?/     .  ,  ^  " 

JMmwJ  BftfaW  awe?  BUM  Urmkr,  *UA 
Cakull  imp— ltd  im  tlkt  latter. 

A  .man,  art.  68,  had  an  attack  pi  Semi 
plegia  sixteen  yean  'ago, .  from  which  he 
never  perfectly  reooverea.  Xhife  or  four 
yean  ago  he  suffered  from,  stricture  of  the 
urethra,  for  which  he  applied  for  relief; 
and  ■  in  May  last  was  .attacked'  with 
hnnaturia  and  pus  in  the  urine.  Since 
that  time  has  suffered  almost  'constant 
pain  in,  the,,  hy^gastrium  and.  peri- 
n,  which  occasionally  assumed  I  vi* 
paroxysmal  form,,  aocompanfot  with, 
suit  and  painful ,  micturition.  .,  The 
{nine  alkaline,  and  loaded  with  pus.  and 
mucus,  occasionally  with  blood.  '  H|e  died 
fjctober  10th,  having  been  in  np  way  re- 
beved  by  treatment.  '  ,       , ' 

'  Pott-morter*  fxaiHitoUon. — The  right 
kidney  was  converted ,  into  a  large'  cyst 
four  or  five  times  the  size  of  the  healthy 
organ.  It  was  filled  with  thick  green 
fluid;  from  it  there  was  a. large  opening 
causing  down  to  the  ureter.  This  latter 
fube  was  also  considerably  dilated,  and 
its  coats  much  thickened.  Its  lower  open- 
fng  into  the  bladder  was  entirely  oblite- 
rated, so  that  the  contents  of  the  cyst 
and  the  ureter  coold  not  escape.  The  inner 
surface  of  both  the  cyst  and'  the  ureter 
Was  rendered  uneven  and  irregular  by 
numerous  bands  passing  round  portions 
of  the  walls,  and  constricting  the  cavities 
at  these  points.  In  the  ureter  this  oc- 
curred to  such  an  extent  that  it  might  be 
■aid  to  be  divided  into  several  compart- 
ments, one  above  the  other.  In  the  com- 
partments three  calculi  were  found  im- 
Bedded,  the  largest  of  which  occupied  its 
superior  third,  and  waa  about  three  inches 
Jong  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter. The  left  kidney  was  about  three 
times  its  natural  sise,  but  healthy  in  struc- 
ture. The  coats  of  the  Wadder  were  much 
jthickened,  and  its  cavity  considerably 
smaller  than  usual  Its  inner  surface  was 
studded  with  phosphatic  deposits,  and  near 
its  fundus  was  a  fungoid  mass  aa  large  as 
the  palm  of  the  hand.  Examined  microeoo- 
pkally,  this  mass  was  found  to  consist  of  tri- 
angular, ovaL  and  other  cells  of  a  very  irregu- 
lar shape,  resembling  those  found  m  malig- 
nant disease.  The  cerebellum  presented  a 
singular  appearance »  it  was  tough  and 
indurated,  and  appeared  to  have  been  con- 
verted into  a  fibrous  structure.  The  whole 
had  an  uniform  straw  colour,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  arbor  vitas  being  nearly  oblite- 
rated.  The  brain  otherwise  was  healthy. 


Jab.  fciano*  Bknnr  eahttied  ai 


Cmm<m  ZX#f*ir  fMmfiiaVttewaj* 
•  Jtrp.  PUvra, 

A"  man,  s*.  BO/  of  temperate  habits,  and 
who  nad<enjoycdf<wrt1iBaM1i;  was  admitted 
into  St.  Snbmas's Hbspital,  aufler  bis  care, 
with  svmptoaas  'of -aadter  and/  a  chronic 
iU-condftidded  uteer,  involving  the  ball  of 
the'  great  toe.  He  died-  five  weeks  after 
his  admission,  having  snf&eed  chiefly  from 
dyspnoea  when  In  the  rocambeari  pasture.  , 

On  etaminafton,  the  abdominal  cavity 
was  'found'  distended,  partly  by  saroas  eflu- 
s5onB,  but  chiefly  by  a  huge  floating  mass 
consisting  of  the  enisfged^a&esrtnnt.  The 
mass  had  a  tabulated  character,  and  con- 
sisted of  clusters  of  smaller  masses,  the 
separate  portions  of  whWr  had,  at  first 
sight;  very  'Utah  the  'apposMssoo  of  fatty 
nodules,  resembling  the  appendices  ep*- 
phricffir  'bnt  O*  tutting,  into  them  they 
presented  a  meduBary  appearance  and  coa- 
sistenee,  and,  when'  examined  under  the 
microscope,  were  found  to  be  composed  of 
globular,  distinctly  nuassated  oella,  inter- 
mingled with  fitly  matter.  That  mesentery 
was  similarly-  afeeted  throughout.  The 
right  pleural  cavity  was  filled  with  clear 
serous  fluid;  by  which  the  whole  lung  waa 
compressed  against  the  spine.  Scattered 
over  the  serous  membrane  there  wens  a 
number  of  small,  grayish,  lynsph>hsx masses, 
which,  on  examination,  were  leund  to  be  of 
precisely  the  same  character  as  the  clus- 
tered masses  in  the  abdomen.  The  bron- 
chial glands,  and  the  tissue  ,  of  the  lung 
itself,  were  heal  Ay  t  astd  the  left  pleural 
cavity  presented  nothing  abnormal:  the 
liver  was  scmewhat  enlasged,  and  of  a  pals 
waxy' appearance.  The  disease  of  .the  toe 
appeared  to  be  abo  canceBoas  |  and  if  this 
was  the  origin  of  the  disease, 'it  was  worthy 
of  reguirk  that  none  of  the  abdominal 
lands  were  much,  if  atai!,  mvortbd  in  the 
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Jfaei  aa—  F*Uy  Tumor. 

Trx  tumor,  which  weighed  fifteen  pounds, 
waa  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hxnnss  Waxftoir. 
Its  great  sise  rendered  it  resnarkabla.  The 
man  from  whom  it  was  removed  was  aged 
fifty;  he  bad  acquired  notoriety  from  having 
been  the  inmate  of  several  hospitals,  to 
Which  he  bad  resorted  for  its  removal,  but 
he  always  left  before  the  mtended  operation. 
Just  twenty  years  ago  he  observed  the  first 
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"Bm  Mplifld."-to  haft 


traces  oTiie 

yew,  and  begged  him  to  remcajelL  .fa 
the.tune  he  had  a  sjjjjht  cough,  and  was 
getting  tfi3n.''  His  cnMwiwBlrKtt  WWttJ 
med,  it  mi  snqpeeten'rast W Htm suffering 
incy**A«mx>riihe  left' bin*.,  .  Jjfaawh- 
aniaantib  — eh;  jaajr»rert>  ■  ww.  his  cough 
ks*hir*vsndhe  ,D*«sad,*f.M*,  Waltpn  to 
operate.  .  .After  eoooaultatioo,  it  was  de- 
termined that  sn.oeerntioB,  ww  justifiable. 
There  dsdnotsatoeanto  ha  tbe.devejopjnent 
of  airy  susses  o  toak  forbade  it-ran  pmnion 
winch  bed  hesn  expressed  at  *U  the  hospi- 
tals to  whicii  he  kad.  applied,  The  opera- 
tion was  performed,  on  the  31st  of  July,  in 
the  presence  of  aereral  sermon*  ,  The  oast 
exhibited  wb»  taken*  few  days  before  the 
operation,  and  we*  a  correct  representation, 
of  it.  It  showed  ihd  tumor  to  baof  great 
•ke,  of  e  quadrilateml  form  j  )U  situation 
was  on  the  right  lumbar  and  gluteal  region*} 
its  base  measured  three  ftefc.  ,' 

In  the  operation,  the  integuments  were 
di-ridsd  by  two  transverse  incisions  and  a 
vertical  one.  The  mvasliag,, capsule  was 
peculiarly  dense,  and  >  so  adherent  to  the 
tumor  that  not  a  particle  of  the  connection 
«puld  be  torn  through,  but  required  to  be 
©srefully  dissected,  especially  as  strong  septa 
passed  between  and  tightly  embraced  the 
small  lobea  that ;  covered  its  surface.  A. 
considerable  quantity  of  blood  was  lost,  sot 
from  crteriettbat  fed  it,  for  they  were  small 
and  qmoidy  tied,  bttt-fremAhe  emptying 
of  the  blood  that  waseontaiaed  in  the  tatty 
mass.  He  was.  Tory  low  .  for  several  hours 
after  the  operation,  but  rallied  wonderfully 
by  the  next  day.  The  density  of  the  cap- 
sofa,  its  firm  adhesion,  the  hardness  of  the 
fist,  and  the  wjaonjaraay,  wens  peculiarities, 
some  or  all  of  which  might  have  been  due 
to  the  many  irritating  isubatsnees.tbst  had 
been  applied  to  it  for  yearn  with,  the  view 
Of  dispelling  ifc- 

Om  ctrtoia  AfftcHon*  o/  the  AVrww  Sys/esi 
timulating  CMorea.   By  Mr.  PlXCHSB.  ' 

Cass  I.— In  August  IS*?,  Mr.  Pilcher 
saw  a  young  man,  aged  twenty,  in  Berk- 
shire, born-of  healthy.  paraftts, and:  bwng, 
in  a  healthy  district,  who  was  affected  with 
slight  erratic  movements  of  the  upper  limbs 
and  face:  '  There  was  also  apparently,  ex* 
treme  dyspnoea ;  the  breathing  was  ster- 
torous, ana  inspiration  appeared  to  require 
the  most  laborious  eafcrtam  of  Die  muscles ; , 

.axpuation  wast  has  laborious.    This  had ! 

.lasted  for  several  mouths,  without  interrup- 
tion, except  diunng,  sleep.  -  Walking  was, 

rrary  daffioult,  though  ,h*  patient  could' 

;koep  himself  erect  with  vary  little  assistance. . 

jHe  wee  treated -in.  varioua  institutions,  and ! 
had,ncw»  u»agr^Meo»urerocoTered,--tk*; 
foilawios  being  hkv.epndjtien.  on,<W»r' 


1  Ji  I '  A .  J  J '  /I  .M  HAS  p ' 7i  4      ,  . 
a0tlQ8Wi— The  bowels,  urine,  and  i 

rather  auick ;  See  Hushed  ■  he  bid 
easily,  and  considered  himself  Very  nervous.1 
K>  cause  ^cpujd  be  assigned,  for  the  affec- 
tion, i 

Cass  H.— Mr.  J.  M— ,  k  respectaBV 
ttadtsrtata  of  ^MiafcW,  in  IBM,  had  a. 
j  severe  attach  of  ifciherastrrer  •  and,  in  the 
i nex(  jeer,  had  occasional  very  slight  "un- 
pleasant ,y  feelings   in  his  head,  when 
sitting  in  a  oonfined'  posture.   Two  years' 
!  after  this,  the  feeling  had  become  more  in-1 
tense ;  he  could  not  sit  at  ease  without 
putting  his  hand  to  his  head,  though  with* 
'  out  being  able  to  assign  a  reason.  After; 
'  this,  when  he  was  sitting  in  a  confined  pos*> 
turn*  the  head  would  "give  a  suddeij 
snatch",  to  the  left  side ;  and  this  was 
si  way  s  prevented  when  he  was  able  to  keen 
his  hands  applied  to  his  head.   In  1841 
the  affection  had  become  much  more  severe/ 
hut  frequently  .did  not  occur  when  tha 
patient  moat  feared  it.   Various  kinds  of 
treatment— leeches,  aperients,  iron,  nitrate 
of  silver,  electricity,  &c. — had  been  tried; 
but  with  «t  most'  only  temporary  sue  ' 
and  the  disease  stfif  continued  unat 
up  to  the  present'  time.  _  It  was  mitt 
in  severity  by  mijd  tonics  and  occasional 
aperients  {  and  increased  by  nervous  excite* 
ment,  powerful  purgatives,  and  depletion! 
There  was  an  elevation  of  the  right  shoul- 
der, with  fulness  over  the  right  scapula ; 
probably  arising  from  the  excessive  action 
of  the  muscles  of  that  side,  especially  itii 
trapezius.  The  trapezius  and  sterno-mastoia 
muscles  of  the  left  side  appeared  partialis 
paralyzed.  The  patient  had  felt  no  pain  in 
the  head  or  neck.  Two  analogous  cases,  in 
females,  furnished  to  Mr.  Pilcher  by  Dr. 
Levies,  were  also  read.   The  patients  had 
recovered  under  tonic  treatment.  "** 
Mr.  Pilcher  believed  that  ordinary  chorea 
was  an  affection  of  the  excito -motor  system, 
and  mostly  produced  by  eccentric  irrita* 
tion  j   but.  in  the  cases  now  related  no 
eccentric  cause  could  be  assigned:  the  dis- 
ease seemed  essentially  functional.   '  He 
compared  the  choreic  affection,  to  a  certain 
extent,  with  the  hysterical  affection  of  joints', 
described,  by  Sir  B.  Brodie  j  the  aflianoS 
appearing  to  exist'  in  the  disorders  being 
punilar  in  character,  commencing  in  the 
brain,  but  affecting  different  parts  of  the 
nervous  system  j  tfce  sensory  nerves  being 
affected  in  one  series  of  cases,  and  those  ox 
volition  in  another. ,  That  they  were  cere} 
bral  or  mental  affections,  seems  proved  by 
their  occurrence  in  persons  of  weak  mind, 
or  whose  intellects,  naturally  powerful, 
had  been  overworked ;  and  by  the  success 
obtained,  by  renovating  the  mind,  either 
through  the.  medium  of  the  body,  or  by 
$rectmg  it'10  m9re  occupations. 


Sli     AB8ENIC  AMD  ADAN80NIA  D10ITATA  IN  lNT£ElttTT*NT  PBVEft. 


En  tenderness  ef  thg  spine  had  been  ob- 
served by  Mr.  Pueherin  the  flrrt  two  auet, 
Mr  eouH  any  aaastal  oaase  be  aligned. 


ACADEM7  OF  JEEdCESE,  FIStS. 
Oct.  a,  use. 


Artmic  and  Aiansonia  iigiiata  in  In- 
tti  mfttant  Fever, 

Db.  Bnurm  stated  that  he  had  employed 
arsenic  in  chronic  oases  of  ague  attended 
with  enlarged  spleen,  very  soece 
eases  that  had  resitted  quinine  had 
to  two  or  three  doses  of  arsenic. 

M.  BounxB,  in  the  name  of  At.  Chatin, 
related  several  inatanoea  of  the  exhibition 
of  the  adanaonia  in  intennittent  fever,  by 
whkh  it  was  shown  to  have  oOmpletabj 
fcfled. 

The  Employment  of  Zinc  in  Fainting  re- 
garded m  a  Hygienic  Point  of  View. 
If.  BoucstrT  stated,  as  the  result  of  his 
researches,  that  since  the  employment  of 
fliuc  in  painting  is  not  attended  with  any  of 
the  evil  effects  which  follow  the  use  of 
white-lead,  it  should  officially  supersede  the 
latter  metal 

Iodine  Vapour  •»  Phthisis. 

M.  Ohabteottxb  read  an  essay  on  the 
use  of  iodine  vapours,  in  which  he  attri- 
buted to  this  mode  of  the  exhibition  of 
iodine  a  superiority  over  other  modes  or 
forma  of  its  combination. 
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Jfsw  Rciearches  on  Contractions  of  the  SHn 
under  the  Stimulus  of  Galvanism.  By 

M.  BaOWN-SEQUXED. 

Ths  following  conclusions  are  stated  by 
li.  Brown-Sequard  in  reference  to  the  opi- 
nion of  Xolliker  that  the  cutis  anserine  is 
only  produced  by  galvanism  within  a  cir- 
cumference of  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch ; 
while  M.  Sequard  had  stated  that  it  might 
be  produced  over  an  entire  limb.  The  dif- 
ference in  opinion  is  explicable  by  the  ex- 
periments of  KSDikor  having  been  per- 
formed with  moist  instead  of  dry  con- 
ductors, aa  used  by  M.  Brown-Sequard. 

1.  Cateris  paribus,  contraction  of  the 
■kin  is  more  distinct  and  extensive  in  pro- 
portion to  the  force  of  the  galvanic  current. 

2.  The  conductors  should  be  dry,  or  the 
current  ^  readily  conducted  to  subjacent 
structure. 


The  experiments  of  M.  Browb-Sequazd 
lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  con* 
traction  of  the  skin  takes  place  from  the 
action  of  the  galvanic  stimulus  en  its  con- 
tractile fibres,  and  net  through  the  medium 
of  the  nerves  of  the  integuments. 

Daraugsd  Nutrition  of  the  Bps  rmiiigasai 
en  «  Lateral  Section  of  Buy  the  8smmnl 
Marrow  in  ike  Jkmsot  Maoism,  By  the 


Everybody,  M.  Brown-Sequard  remark*} 
is  familiar  with  the  consequences  to  the 
eye,  of  section  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves 
within  the  cranium,  or  of  removal  of  the 
superior  cervical  ganglion;  the  effects  of 
worms  in  the  intestines  also,  and  of  certain 
ejections  of  the  spinal  cord  m  producing 
derangement  of  vision,  and  even  amaurosis, 
are  well  known.  M.  Brown-Sequard  ob- 
served analogous  effects  ensue  in  four  out 
of  nine  cases  where  he  had  divided  the 
lateral  halves  of  the  spinal  marrow  at  the 
tenth,  eleventh,  or  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra, 
in  gumea-pigs,  the  morbid  conditions  being 
observed  to  follow  on  the  side  correepono? 
ing  to  the  lesion. 

M.  Brown-Sequard  has  never  seen  similar 
effects  follow,  in  both  eyes,  the  complete 
division  of  the  cord. 

Microscopical  Anamination  of  Alhalima 
Urates  from  a  Tarsal  Articulation.  By 
tt.  Boron. 

The  specimen  was  token  from  the  body 
of  a  woman,  forte  yean  of  age,  appro* 
priatod  for  dissection.  The  unto  was  found 
to  be  deposited  in  cells  analogous  to  the 
cells  of  the  pavement  epithelium  lining  the 
synovial  membrane.  From  this  eaenskoa* 
turn  M.  Bouget  inlawed  the  manner  of  the 
formation  of  this  deposit,  that  it  was  • 
change  in  tile  secretion  of  the  synovial 
membrane :  the  cella,  being  filled  with  tha 
alkaline  urate  instead  of  being  re-absorbed, 
and  constituting,  by  accumulation  and  ab- 
sorption of  the  fluid  parts,  the  concretion 
known  as  tophus. 


ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES,  PARIS. 

Oct.  21,  I860. 

Researches  on  Human  Gestation. 
M.  Costs  read  an  essay,  in  which  he  stated 
the  results  of  his  examinations  of  the  bodies 
of  women  dying  suddenly  from  violence, 
or  by  suicide,  at  different  periods  of  gesta- 
tion. 

In  the  bodies  of  all  women  dying  sud- 
denly during  or  immediately  after  men- 
struation, examined  by  M.  Coste,  he  has 
found  the  uterus  lined  by  so  thick  a  mu- 
cous  membrane  that,  if  it*  constancy  had 
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not  proved  it  to  he  normal,  it  must  have 
been  regarded  M  a  morbid  product.  This 
membrane  vw  formed  of  gknriales  having 
orifices  for  the  moat  part  -risible  to  the 
naked  eye.  In  thickness  it  was  equal  to  a 
fourth  or  a  thud  of  the  muscular  substance, 
and,  in  some  instances,  pwaaatod  convo- 
lutions or  folds  pressed  one  egaiaot  the 
other.  In  antra  oiarine  pregnancies  this 
mucous  membrane  was  thicker,  and  its 
convolutions  aa  large,  as  those  of  the  cere- 
bral surface,  having  •  bmadth  not  leas 
than  ten  Millimetres  (=»  1  centimetre,  or 
•303  Eng.  in.)  From  these  foota  1L  Coate 
considered  it  demonstrated  that  every  time 
an  ovum  arrives  at  maturity  in,  or  ia  de- 
tached from  the  ovary  of  a  woman,  the 
uterine  muooue  membrane  undergoes  a 
change  to  prepare  for  its  reception. 

M.  Coate  has  alao  examined  the  Fallo- 
pian tubes  with  •  view  to  ascertaining 
whether  in  the  pregnant  state  these  re- 
main free  and  perneus,  or  whether  their 
uterine  orifices  become  closed  by  a  mem- 
brane which  is  to  form  the  decidua.  The 
result  of  bis  researches  lead  him  to  assert 
that  their  orifices  remain  open,  end  that 
the  ovum  fells  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus, 
unless  any  abnormal  oauee  obstructs  its 
.descent. 

The  ohanges  which  the  ovum,  Ac.  then 
undergo  were  thus  stated  by  M.  Costei— 
From  the  twentieth  to  the  thirtieth  day 
after  conception  the  uterine  orifices  of  the 
tubes  communicate  freely  with  the  cavity 
of  the  uterus,  the  mucous  membrane  is 
thickened.  The  ovum,  instead  of  bang  free 
in  the  uterine  cavity,  is  buried  in  the  mu- 
cous membrane;  bo  that,  on  first  opening 
the  uterus,  the  existence  of  pregnancy 
anight  he  doubted.  Consequently,  M. 
Coste  considers  that  normal  pregnancy 
may  be  said  to  be  at  first, interstitial  growth. 
The  ovum  continues  progressively  enlarg- 
ing, distending  its  covering  of  hyper- 
tsophied  membrane ;  this  distension  going 
on,  the  ovum  sensibly  protrudes  into  the 
uterine  cavity,  attached  by  its  opposite 
aspect  to  the  base  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  projecting  portion  becomes 
what  anatomists  have  named  the  reflected 
deoidua;  that  portion  which  remains  at- 
tached to  the  muscular  surface  becoming 
the  placental  deridua;  the  rest  of  the 
mucous  covering  of  the  ovum  becomes  its 
parietal  or  uterine  deridua.  These  three 
decidual  possess  the  same  organisation  as 
the  mucous  membrane  whence  they  are 
derived,  and  it  is  only  by  the  progress  of 
development  that  they  lose  this  character. 

It  is  not,  then,  necessary,  M.  Coste  re- 
marked, to  hove  recourse  to  the  pseudo- 
membrane  of  Hunter,  in  order  to  explain 
the  formation  of  these  parte  of  the  decidua: 
the  development  of  the  mucous  membmne 


of  the  uterus  is  sufficient  to  explain  the 
phenomenon.  If  these  portions  of  the  de- 
cidua be  but  modified  mucous  membrane, 
they  should  be  cast  off  after  delivery, — and 
this  is  precisely  what  occurs;  and  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  is  regene- 
rated after  all  the  debris  of  the  decidua 
have  been  cast  off  with  the  lochia!  dis- 
charge. 

This  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the 
mucous  covering  of  the  ovum,  M.  Coste 
considered,  throws  much  light  on  certain 
otherwise  obscure  phenomena— s.  p.,  post* 
partum  hemorrhage*,  the  lochia,  the  pro- 
pagation of  puerperal  inflammation  by 
infection,  and  certain  irremediable  forms 
of  sterility. 

The  Formation  of  Sugar  rat  tit  Low.  ' 

M.  Cl.  Bkutabd  read  an  essay  in  which, 
after  referring  to  the  experiments  of  Ma- 
gendie  and  other  physiologists,  which  de- 
monstrated the  existence,  ■oiartiraes,  of 
sugar  in  the  blood  and  other  animal  fluids  ; 
regarded  by  them  as  accidental  and  depen- 
dent on  the  nature  of  the  food;  it  was 
shown  that  the  presence  of  sugar  in  ani- 
mal organisms  is  constant,  and  indispen- 
sable to  the  performance  of  certain  regular 
functions ;  that  the  production  of  sugar  is 
a  constant  and  special  function  cf  the  Over  x 
that  this  function  is  under  the  immsdisto 
control  of  the  nervous  system  i  and  leetiy, 
that  the  blood  which  flows  from  the  liver 
into  the  sub- hepatic  veins  invariably  con* 
tains  sugar  in  man  and  animals,  whatever 
may  be  the  nature  of  their  aliment. 

Nervout  System  qf  huecti. 
A  memoir  was  read  by  M.  Fkux  Dir- 
jjJtDiw,  in  which  the  following  proposi- 
tions were  stated : — X.  That  in  certain 
articulate  animals  a  true  brain  exists,  pro- 
portionate in  structure  and  size  to  the 
intellectual  manifestations.  2.  That  the 
brain  or  aub-OBsophaeeal  ganglion  contains 
complex,  symmetrical,  pedunculated  bodies, 
which  vary  in  size  according  as  intellect  or 
instinct  predominates.  8.  The  same  pulpy 
substance  of  which  these  pedunculated 
bodies  consist,  is  found  exclusively  to  con- 
stitute the  thoracic  and  abdominal  gangha 
that  regulate  and  combine  the  instinctive 
actions. 


lxqact  to  xare'a  qoumox  hospital.  . 
Tn  tresaurerof  King's  College  Hospitalhw 
roooivsd  tke  handsome  iogaey  of  £600  from 
the  hate  James  Bailey,  Esq.,  sod  a  further 
sum  of  £800  from  theexajontors  of  the  mm 
W.  J.  Frodsham,  Esq.  j  forming,  together, 
a  very  seasonable  assistance  to  an  inetftn- 
tien  japsasimg  entirely  upon  vohwitaw 


Gall  MWNBOTDBI  «|«AtS49M  TO  IN6T5PMKNT8, 


Ma.  -        Jj  -  1     UtAfcta     Sltatteaasaajmes^  JCaMHM1' 


Stricture  impwaik  to  mitnumenU-r-eom- 
.    plicaUdvifA  rcri^  fltW-Ptrine* 
.  Stctioiti 

Anovr  time  smce  werepoxtod  as  uttaestr 
mgosse  of  steutaM  of  the  uretbna,  wbieh 
wu  complicated  by  psrinoalflatula  nod  by 
*al0ahi%  md  wh«M  k  *m  sMtmijr  to  jwr- 
form  the  operation  of  •ajtfasjajj  Motion. 
Shortly  after  this  patient  bad  tw  d  isroi-ed 
from  the  hospital,  amoebae,  iaveterate  end 
intractable  case  of  stricture  preeented  itaelf, 
and  win  treated  in  ft  somewhat  smiiUrmatt- 
■ner,  and  with  the  greatest  snopesei  and  as  the 
subject  of  trmtmmt  of  wtmttwe  by  ntam! 
incision  ha*  of  late  been  productive  of  moeh 
-discussion  amongst  stn-a^eaL  authorities,  we 
•ball  ere  an  aocoantotifehia  man,  and  mate 
.some  further  remarks  upon  -it.  , 
■   The  patient,  a  nan  eboostftrty  yean  of 
Me,  waa  admitted  into  King's  Collage 
Cbcapital,  under  the  case  of  Jtfr.  Fergusaon, 
im  the  middle  of  Jpne  last.    The  immediate 
eause  of  Ida  admiarion.  waa  the  fact  of  an 
immense  swelling  .of  the  scrotum  having 
suddenly  taken  place;  -  he  laboured  alao 
nadec  sharp  irritatiro  &ver,  and  be  had 
■great  difficulty  in  urination.   His  history 
previous  to  this  attack  was  as  follows  t— 
-  When,  a  yi—g«an  he  had  gonorrhoea, 
and  about  seven  yearn  ago  ho  first  began  to 
feel  the  symptoms  of  stricture.   A*  year 
by  year  advanced  he  felt  these  symptoms 
increase,  and  the  difficulty  in  passing  his 
water  became  more  marked.   About  fifteen 
'months  ago,  efniaion  of  urine  took  place 
■uddanly,  and  he  waa  taken  to  one.  of  the 
.Xiondon  hospitals,  where  inoiaiona  ware 
made  in  the  perineum}  and  the  patient 
recovered  from  this  attack.    Whilst  he  was 
under  treatment  in  this  hospital  no  at- 
tempt waa  made  to  pass  a  catheter  until 
.three  weeks  bad  olapsed,  at  which  period 
^chloroform  was  wen  bun  sad  an  instru- 
ment was  passed,  but  he  did  not  remain 
sufficiently  long  in  the  hospital  to  gain  any 
permanent  relief,  a.  fistula  remained  where 
Jan  opening  had  bean  made  in  the  perineum, 
Bad  fids  did  not  - close.  At  the  end  of  nine 
anonahs  this  patient  bjm  .admitted,  again 
[into  the  same  hospital,  as  the  symptoms  of 
ortriofaire  continued  to  be. aggravated.  A 
idaoidod  attempt  waa  now  oomnKinead  tor  tbe 
.evnwof  tai*  stoioturt  by  ,d{Iata*lop  i  an  in- 
isjuvuinen&offecjisidenthft*  twywiowning  tr 
As  patient's  ow*  *«K^r  was  passed  into 
abithladdfflandwjtain^ 


but  in  the  exteactipo  there  was,  great  diffi- 
culty,^ .the,  end  of  the  instrument  bad 
become  thjckly  encrusted  with  phosphates, 
which,  jn  .the  words  of  the  paiiei^  "looked 
just  like.  •)»  Pjrater  aieXL"  This  operation 
gave  the-  map  excessive  pairij  and  in  all 
,psnhabiliiy  the  urethra  was  much  lacerated, 
as,  on  the  next  attempt  to  pass  an  uistru- 
.menftjOnhr  one  of  a  very  small  sise  could  be 
.passed.  Upon  this,  the  patient  left  ,  the 
hospital  again  and  returned,  to  Tub  work, 
*cd  continued  at  it  until  the  commencement 
of  June,  when  suddenly  one.  day  he  noticed 
that  bis  scrotum  bad  beeomegreaUy  swollen. 
Upon  this  be  sought  admission  into  King's 


On,  examination*  <f  was  discovered  that 
the  scrotum  was  umnenselyswollen  and 
diftendad,  with  some  fluid.  When  a  cathe- 
ter was  Attempted  to  be  passed,  none  could 
enter  into  the  bladder,  and  there  was  a 
fis tnloios  opening  in  the  perineum.  A  free 
incision  was  made  into  the  distended  parts, 
■ande,  large  quantity  of  matter  mixed?  with 
fetid  urine  was  evacuated,  to  the  great 
relief  of  the  patient,  who  quickly  rallied 
from  .the  irritation  which  bad  been  pro- 
duced. It  was  now  advisable  to  attempt 
to  dilate  .Jbe  urethra,  and  'Mr.  Fergusson 
examined  the  patient  with  a  catheter,  but 
found  it  stopped  at  the  bulb  by  a  very 
tough  stricture,  which  would  not  allow 
the  smallest  instrument  to  pass. .  Several 
attempts  were  made  in  the  same  manner  to 
get  a  passage  into  the  bladder,  but  none  of 
them  succeeded ;  consequently  Mr.  Fergus- 
son  determined  to  open  up  the  perineum, 
and  divide  the  stricture  by  free  external 
incisions.  This  be  was  the  more  inclined  to 
do  aa  there  was  excessive  irritability  of  the 
urethral  canal,  and  there  was  great  indura- 
tion of  the  tissues  of  the  perineum. 

On  Saturday,  July  6,  Mr .  Fergusson  per- 
formed the  operation  in  the  following  man- 
ner .—The  patient  being  put 'under  the  in- 
fluence of  chloroform,  a  catheter  was  passed 
down  to  the  seat  of  stricture  j  a  free  inci- 
sion was  then  made  through  the  indurated 
tissues  in  the  centre  of  the  perineum  down 
upon  the  urethra,  and  the  point  of  the 
catheter  waa  reached.  The  knife  was  now 
carried  further  along,  and  the  whole  extent 
of  the  sumctured  part  was  divided,  until 
the  surgeon  was  enabled  to  pass  an  instru- 
ment fairly  into  the  bladder.  There  was 
no.  particular  amount  of  bleeding,  and  no 
more  difficulty  in  the  operation  than  usual. 
The. patient  was  plscedin  bed,  and  a  rum- 
elastic  catheter  was  retained  in  bis  bladder. 

8th.— This .  patient  hasj  not  had  »  bad 
symptom  sipce,  the  operation,  and  has  suF- 
jfaed  only  the  ordinary  amount  of  tyra- 
petbetw  War:,  poise  is  96,  tongue  clean; 
the  oatheter  m  producing  no  jmtetioft  and 
vM.water1nea»sa^ae^,Wax  tJttpnft 


"  is^.^ffly  csawhirtitti  producing i 

some  amotibtof  Citation  5  itWrhj^'ettar- 
SMuenee,  iakirn  hut'  of  the'  btodder;  bet1 
there  nl  aciWe  •Utt^'dlffllkaty  'in  with- 
drawing if,' aa  its  mM^VW  efleruMed 
with  phoMiiiM  depoinV/  Mr.  Fwgiawttu' 
introdacedimothiB^mrtruioeni,  and  ofdttW, 

ft  to  be  retained.   I 

16th,- Mr,  flnguasbh  to- 6^  introduced! 
a  No.  12  cstheW  hito  the  bladder  wttlr 
ease.  The  wound  is  looking'  Well,'  and  is  j 
granulating  in  t  tnewt  healthy  Mannar :' 
the  patient  is  hntouvihg'  tepidly  in  ids; 
health ;  appetite  is  good,  -tongue  oleetn, 
pulse  good,  and  he  Is  recovering  fast.'  The 
catheter  which  was  last  passed  eouM  Onfj 
be  retained  two'  or  three  days,- a*  hY  pro-: 
duced  conriojerahle  ajdenfa  of  the  tirepteseV 
it  was  accordingly  extracted,  arid  the1  parts 
were  allowed  to  remain  perfectly  quiet,  add: 
no  other  instrument  was  introduced.  "After 
this  the  wound  rapidly  healed.  On  the 
22nd  no  water  at  a)  II  was  coning  lltfough. 
the  perineal  opening,  and  he  coWd  pees  it 
along  the  urethra  in  a  full  stream."  Jfrery-; 
thing  continued  going  on  well'  with  this 
patient :  on  instrument  of  fbtH  sute  was  in- 
troduced along  the  urethra  once  or  twice 
more,  and  ' he  was  dhuhissed  well  in  tile 
middle  of  August. 

Thii  case  presents,  in  many  respects,  fea- 
tures of  interest,  and  especially  as  lately 
there  has  been  considerable  discussion  as 
to  the  Hue  of  treatment  which  should  be 
adopted  in  certain  cases  of  inveterate  stric- 
ture which  will  not  yield  to  ordinary  mea- 
sures. Surgeons  of  all  ages,  and  of  every 
school  in  this  country,  hare  recommended 
that  those  oases  which  will  allow  of  their 
removal  by  dilatation  alone  should  be 
treated  by  the  catheter ;  and  the  majority 
of  cases  which  wb  hare  to  contend  with, 
either  in  hospital  or  private  practice,  ate  of 
this  nature, — that  is  to  say,  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  cases  of  stricture  of  the 
urethra,  a  temporary  cure,  at  least,  can  be 
brought  about  oy  the  cautious  employment 
of  dilating  force.  But  hitherto  the  most 
experienced  and  careful  surgeons  have  now 
and  then  met  with  such  obstinate  eases  of 
stricture— cases  not  only  obstinate,  but 
complicated  to  such  a  degree,  either  in  con- 
sequence of  their  situation  or  extent,  that 
they  hare  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
resort  to  stronger  measures  than  those 
afforded  by  the  use  of  the  catheter  or 
bougie.  Thus  every  now  and  then  the 
surgeon  meets  with  a  stricture  involving 
the  orifice  of  the  urethra  or  extending  some 
way  within  it.  In  such  an  fastan&jt  is 
almost  useless  to  attempt  a  cure  by  dilata- 
tion alone ;  the  ireadfre*  wi^is^^dhide 


tf  by  this  means  a  cure  will  be  rapidly  brought 

!     Then ,  again,  there  are  a  class  of  cases 
which  are  most  tionhsssome  to  treat,  and 
whiofuaae  htaU  to  lead-tp  the  most  disaa- 
>  troui  results  toHhe  patient,  ff  some  perma- 
'.  nent  relief  is  not  <giv«a  j  and  they  gene- 
I  rally,  if  not  attended  toy  go  on  to  such  an 
i  exmi,;-t.nat  It  iafound  needful  to  lay  aside 
'  the'  bbugX  and  to  employ  «he  knife.  The 
i  early  history  of  the  present  patient  is  an 
'  meOaUttttf  *hfs.    A.  strictmna  is  mat  with, 
!  and  fcwas  about  the  band  of  the  urethra. 
Vo  eater  is  taken-  abautst  ?  the-  person-  ht- 
(hdges  tubis  xuual'  habses  s  yean  to  yean  is 
■  p*mria4H»imMBUnr  the  obstmnbon  h» 
i  creases' ia'severity and  extent;  and,  if  ap- 
'  plkatiou'ls  nudete*  surgeon,  in  all  pro- 
bability' no  instalment-  can  be  passed 
;  through  the  stricture,  either  in  ocnase- 

Cee-' of- its  extent -and  hardness,  or 
the.  eowsiasMsntBe  «f  >  the  urethra  being 
in  a  •  meet  irritable"  condition.  Under 
each  iireiilnatuates  them  is  eanstant  dan- 
ger of  the  urethra  giving  way  behind  the 
striotured  p*rti  »  eonsequHnoo  of  the 
straining  emits  the  patient  feels  compelled 
to  make.  This  <  does  happen  suddenly, 
and  he'  is  either  carried  off;  or,  by  tiaaaty 
interference,  he  -raQias;  bat  a  fistulous 
opening  remains  in  baa  perineum,  and,  as 
an  outlet  is  thus  produced  for  the  nana, 
some  relief  is  obtained  ^  the  patient  again 
goes  about  bis  occupation  without  attend- 
ing to  the  diseass.  The  continual  triohling 
of  the  urine  through  the  fistulous  opening 
produces  a  ohronie  mflsmaas Hon  and  thick- 
eningof  the  tissues  of  the  perineum ;  the 
urethral  canal  becomes  mora  and  more  ob- 
structed, and  at  last  the  condition  of  the 
patient  becomes  so  bad  that  he  is  obliged 
to  seek  relief. 

In  some  of  these  cases,  if  there  be  no 
particular  urgency  of  symptoms,  and  if 
the  obstructed  portion  of  the  urethra  .is 
not  very  extensive,  and  there  be  not  very 
great  induration  of  the  tissues  of  the  peri- 
neum, an  entrance  may  be  obtained  into 
the  bladder  by  the  catheter,  if  both  Buigaon, 
and  patient  persevere  for  a  sufficient  period. 
And  when  thin  is  effected,  and  the  urethra 
has  become  folly  dilated,  the  fistulous  si- 
nuses will  dose  up,  and  all  the  bad  symp- 
toms resulting  from  the  obstruction  of  the 
canal,  and  from  the  unnatural  course  which 
the  urine  had  been  taking,  will  disappear. 

But,  fax  some-  of  these  oases,  maatere 
have  become  so  had,  that  recourse  must  he 
had  to  seme  more  powerful  agent  then  the 
eatheter.  In  uunsaaasiwe  of  ulceration* 
having  taken  place  behind  the  stricture, 
extravasation  of  arise  ocean,  and  planes 
the  patient's- Mfa  iajoupasdj  i  if  heseeover 
from  the  teesXtaeaVaaalyetneuaatrunMC* 
has  been  go*  into  the  Madder,  or  the  oaas 
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hM  been  neglected,  he  ia  liable  to  its 
recurrence,  as  in  the  case  of  the  patient 
just  narrated.  On  two  occasion*  tnk  se- 
rious accident  took  pfewe ;  and,  on  the  last 
at  least,  an  enormous  quantity  of  pas 
and  urine  was  evacuated  by  the  surgeon. 
At  the  patient,  therefore,  had  already  suf- 
fered so  much,  aad  as  all  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  neglected  stricture  had  deve- 
loped themselves,  and,  after  careful  attempts, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  get  an  instrument 
ixto  the  bladder  by  fair  and  gentle  cethe- 
terism,  Mr.  Fergusson  considered  it  a  proper 
case  m  which  to  perform  the  operation  of 
external  incision.  He  had  had  several  h> 
stances  in  the  hospital  of  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar nature,  when  the  operation  had  been 
followed  by  the  most  perfect  success.  The 
same  good  result  fortunately  took  place  in 
this  instance.  Ia  a  short  time  the  urethra 
had  become  fully  dilated,  and  the  patient 
left  the  hospital  entirely  free  from  every 
vestige  of  the  troublesome  malady  which 
had  annoyed  him  for  so  long  a  time. 

This  case,  together  with  the  one  we  re- 
ported in  this  journal  some  time  since,  will 
probably  excite  some  interest  at  this  time,  aa 
there  has  of  late  been  a  free,  and  somewhat 
angry,  discussion  amongst  certain  parties 
respecting  the  propriety  of  cutting  stric- 
tures at  all.  Some  eminent  authorities, 
and  one  in  particular — Mr.  gyme,  of  Edin- 
burgh, have  distinctly  affirmed  that  the 
division  of  a  stricture  at  the  point  of  the 
catheter,  in  such  a  oaae  as  here  narrated,  ia 
saver  necessary,  and,  in  met,  is  an  unwar- 
rantable proceeding  on  tin  part  of  the 
surgeon.  These  gentleman  state  that  no 
stricture  ia  truly  impermeable,  and  that, 
With  sufficient  patience,  a  surgeon  may 
always  get  a  passage  into  the  bladder.  We 
are  by  no  means  disposed  to  deny  this 
assertion  ;  we  believe  that  a  metallic  in- 
strument may,  by  a  sufficient  amount  of 
force,  be  earned  through  into  the  bladder, 
however  firm  the  structure  may  be.  There 
are  others,  again,  who  advise  somewhat 
freely  the  external  division  of  strictures ; 
and  at  must  be  confessed  that  surgeons  of 
the  greatest  eminence,  from  I*  Dran  down 
to  the  distinguished  Listen,  have  carried 
this  doctrine  into  praetiee  in  such  eases  aa 
ware  deemed  proper  for  such  operation. 

We  have  now  had  an  opportunity  which 
perhaps  has  not  fallen  to  the  lot  of  very 
many,  of  observing  with  accuracy  and  care 
the  effects  of  the  treatment  of  stricture  by 
perineal  section ;  and  we  are  now  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that  neither  the 
one  doctrine,  that  Strictures  ought  never  to 
be  «ut,  nor  the  other,  that  perineal  section 
-ia  frequently  necessary,  and  should  be  un- 
sparingly carried  into  practice,— is  either 
correct  or  safe  to  act  upon.  We  have  now 
seen  several  caaea  in  which  the  patient  waa 


brought  into  such  a  state  of  misery  and 
danger,  and  the  difficulties  in  the  ordinary 
treatment  were  such,  that  it  was  found  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  resort  to  the  perineal 
section  j  and  the  operation  has  been  fol- 
lowed, as  we  have  before  stated,  by  such 
excellent  results,  that  any  surgeon  who 
would  call  such  practice  unwarrantable 
would  either  show  great  prejudice  or  want 
of  experience.  On  the  other  hand,  again, 
we  have  seen  death  resulting  from  the  divi- 
sion of  the  urethra,  even  in  caaea  where 
there  has  been  but  little  difficulty  in  the 
operation;  and  this  has  happened  in  in- 
stances where  it  was  by  no  means  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  perform  perineal  sec- 
tion. In  one  case  death  resulted  ten  day* 
after  the  operation  which  had  been  per- 
formed, when  even  a  moderate-sized  cathe- 
ter could  be  passed  into  the  bladder — an 
unconquerable  argument  against  the  per- 
formance of  perineal  incision  in  caaea 
where  a  catheter  can  be  previously  passed 
into  the  bladder,  as  recommended  by  Mr. 
Byrne. 

As,  then,  it  is  found  that  death  doe* 
occur  after  division  of  a  stricture  by  exter* 
nal  section,  the  surgeon  is  m  duty  bound  to 
weigh  all  the  circumstances  of  any  parti- 
cular case  well  before  he  puts  this  proceed- 
ing in  force ;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  in 
no  instance  whatever  should  the  operation 
of  perineal  section  be  performed  unless  the 
most  careful  attempts  nave  been  previously 
made  to  introduce  the  catheter,  or  unless 
the  patient  be  either  in  danger,  or  is  parti- 
cularly anxious  to  undergo  it.  In  such  a 
case  as  we  have  narrated  above,  the  surgeon 
is  perfectly  justified  in  attempting  to  make 
a  complete  cure  of  the  disease  when  he  find* 
other  means  fail ;  and  it  will  be,  for  the 
most  part,  found  that  the  greatest  success 
after  operation  ensues  in  those  very  casee 
which  present  the  greatest  difficulty,  and 
where  the  disease  has  been  of  long  stand- 
ing, and  great  disorganisation  of  the  tissue* 
of  the  perineum  and  scrotum  has  occurred  ; 
for  in  such  oases  the  system  has,  as  it  were, 
become  accustomed  to  the  irritation  which 
has  been  constantly  kept  up,  and  it  will  be 
the  better  able  to  bear  an  operation.  But 
in  instances  where  there  has  been  disease 
of  a  milder  character,  or  of  shorter  dura- 
tion, the  system  has  not  yet  accustomed 
itself  to  constitutional  irritation ;  and  if  a 
serious  operation,  as  cutting  through  the 
perineum  into  the  urethra,  be  performed, 
it  will  readily  take  alarm,  and  such  excite- 
ment will  be  produced  aa  will  be  sufficient 
to  carry  the  patient  off.  Such,  at  least, 
has  been  the  result  of  our  own  observation, 
after  watching  nearly  twenty  oases  in  which 
perineal  section  has  been  performed. 

We  beheve,  then,  that  the  safest  ami 
most  humane  part  to  take  ■inthis  mac* 
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discussed  matter  is  to  steer  a  middle  course, 
and  to  act  soooiding  to  particular  circum- 
stances— to  operate  only  in  the  worst  esses, 
which  will  yield  to  no  ordinary  measures, 
and  by  no  means  to  fly  hastily  to  the 
knife  when  there  is  no  actual  necessity  for 
it 

As  for  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Byrne,  to  eat 
patients  for  stricture  when  an  instrument 
am  be  already  passed  into  the  Madder,  we 
confess  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  pro- 
ceeding by  no  means  justifiable,  except  on 
the  urgent  demand  of  the  patient  himself. 
We  know  of  instances  when  fatal  results 
have  occurred  after  this  proceeding,  and 
others  have  been  related  where  it  was  not 
only  not  attended  with  any  good  result,  but 
where  patients  hare  been  rendered  worse, 
in  consequence  of  the  non-closure  of  the 
opening  made  during  operation,  and,  of 
necessity,  the  existence  of  a  perineal  fistula. 
It  appears  that  even  m  Edinburgh  this 
method  of  treating  permeable  strictures 
has  been  denounced,  and  by  a  no  less  emi- 
nent surgeon  than  Professor  lasers,  whose 
great  experience  and  practical  knowledge 
give  great  weight  to  any  opinion  be  may 
express  on  so  important  a  matter  as  the 
one  under  notice. 
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DNTVEBSITY  OF  LONDON. 

M.B.  SECOND  SXAJOTATIOir. — 1860. 
Monday,  November  4tt.-Mornlnf,  10  to  1. 
Pkyriology. 
Examiner,  Da.  Caepbictbb. 

1.  In  what  does  the  process  of  Digoctiom 
essentially  consist ;  what  share  in  it  is  per- 
formed by  the  Salivary,  Gastric,  Pancreatic, 
and  Hepatic  Secretions  respectively ;  and 
what  are  the  results  of  its  operation  upon 
different  kinds  of  alimentary  material  ? 

2.  Compare  the  Physiological  condition 
of  Beptilee,  Birds,  and  Mammals,  as  re- 
gards the  relative  activity  of  their  Circu- 
lator*- and  Respiratory  functions,  and  the 
influence  of  this  activity  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  Heat  and  the  general  train  of  the 
Vital  operations ;  and  describe  the  me- 
chanism concerned  in  each  case. 

8»  What  are  the  nerves  concerned  in  the 
act  of  Dtpiwiilto* ;  and  what  are  the  in- 
ferences you  might  draw  from  the  eiroum- 
stanoes  under  which  that  act  may  be 
performed  (ae  shown  in  states  of  Disease, 
and  by  Experimental  inquiries)  with  regard 
to  the  nature  of  Reflet  action  in  general  ? 

4  Compare  the  structure  of  the  Com- 


pound eye  of  the  Jhsse*  with  the  Single 
Eye  of  Han,  and  show  how  each  a£  them 
becomes  subservient,  aa  an  optical  instru- 
ment, to  the  reception  of  visual  iumzesr- 

sions  :  point  out,  also,  the  share  which  the 
Mind  has  in  the  ordinary  exercise  of  the 
Visual  Sense,  and  state  how  this  may  be 

proved. 

5.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  Mmteulmr 
Seme;  and  what  share  does  it  take  in  the 
performance  of  Voluntary  Movements  ? 

6.  Describe  the  successive  modes  in 
which  the  Human  Fmtnt  derives  nourish, 
ment  from  its  parent j  and  mention  at 
what  stages  in  the  evolution  of  this  plan  it 
is  checked  in  Fishes,  Beptfles,  Birds,  and 
the  inferior  Mammalia. 

Afternoon,  3  to  8. 
General  Pathology,  General  Therapeutic*, 
and  Hygiene. 
Cetmu  aw  It*  Medico. 
Examiner  »,  Dr.  Bxccnro  and  Dr.  TwxroraV 

L  Explain  what  is  comprehended  wider 
the  expression  phyeical  diaynotti,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  investigation  of  diseases. 

2.  Give  an  outline  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  treatment  of  spontaneous  nsunor- 
rhages  should  be  conducted. 

3.  When  there  is  predisposition  to  govt 
or  rheumatism  (hereditary  or  acquired), 
sketch  the  hygienic  rules  you  would  re- 
commend with  a  view  to  prophylaxis. 

4.  Translate  the  following  passage  into 


frictione  verb  adeb  multa  Asclepiadea, 
tsnquam  inventor  ejus,  posuit  in  eo  volu- 
mine  quod  "communium  auxiUorum"  in- 
acripeit,  ut  quum  trium  tantum  faceret 
mentionem,  hujus  et  aqus  et  gestationis, 
tamen  maximam  partem  in  hftc  consump- 
serit.  Oportet  autem  neque  recentiores 
riros  in  nls  fmndare,  qua  vel  repererunt 
vel  recte  secuti  sunt;  et  tamen  ea  quay 
apud  antiquiores  aliquos  poeita  sunt,  auc- 
toribus  suis  reddere.  Neque  dubitari  po- 
test, quin  latius  quidem  et  duncidius,  ubi  et 
quomod6  frictione  utendum  esset,  Ascle- 
pkdes  pneceperit;  nihil  tamen  reperit, 
quod  non  a  vetustissimo  auctore  Hippo- 
crate  paucis  verbis  comprehensum  sit :  qui 
dixit,  "Frictione,  si  vehemens  sit,  durari 
oorpus ;  si  lenis,  moDiri ;  si  multa,  minni  : 
si  modiea,  impleri."  Sequitur  ergd,  ut  turn 
utendum  sit,  quum  aut  sdstringandum  cor- 
pus sit  quod  nebes  est;  aut  molliendum 
quod  induruit ;  aut  digerendum  in  eo  quod 
oopia  nocet  j  aut  alendum  id  quod  tenue  et 
innrmum  est.  Quae  tamen  spades  si  quia 
curiosias  sssthnet,  quod  jsm  sd  nediosssj. 
nonnertinet,  facile  in^i^et  omnes  ex  un& 

stringitur  ahmua,  eo  dempto,  quod  inter- 
posit  um,  ut  id  laxaretur,  effecerat ;  et  mol- 
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litur,  efts  deteedBb  qtzdd  duritim  oreebat  • 
et  impletsm.-rinn'ipeV  frictaaneVsssleo'  cibo 
nufcfwiit  wifnaVad  ,cutem  shgsaisBsis  qni- 
oam  ralHftinl  pfenetrat.  IMvenanmt  vero 
reran  i*  mod*  causa,  est.  .•  .  n<    ■■  ■/ 

',.  iBXAMISATIOJ,-.  .  . 

Trad**  No»«»b«r{S. W  to  1. 
.  Stoycry, 

Su-  Sxxphjw  JtUautic*  and 

.  .Mr  Hoikmoy. 

1.  "  Kama  the  different  forma  of  Erysipe- 
las r  describe  the  appearances,  BymffiOms, 
and  progress^  of  Phlegmonous  Erysipelas : 
state -the  most' frequent  causes  of  that  dis- 
ease, also  its  pathology :  mention  the  prin- 
cipal modes  of  treatment  which  are  em- 
ptoyed,afad  state  '■  those  Which  you  should 
adopt. 

2.  Give  the  various  dislocations  of  the 
ShonMer^joint,  with  the  method  of  re- 
ducing  each  variety  j  and,  in  case  of  being 
unsuccessful  in, you*  first- .ettompt,.  state 
the  means  to  be  pursued  to  secure  a  more 
fortunate  result  of  other  trials. 

3.  What  is  a  Femoral  Hernia?  Describe 
the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  a  Femoral 
Hernia  when  in  a  strangulated  state ;  and, 
when  an'  operation  is  required,  give  the 
method  of  perforaring  it,  with  the  subse- 
quent management  of  the  case  up  to  a 
&TOurablfi  or  any  other  termination. 

HJ3.  noOBD  KUMUTATIOK.— 1850. 
Afternoon,  8  to  ft. 
Medici**. 

Bmammtn,  Dr.  Bujjnq  and  Dr.  Twmns. 

1.  Describe  the  local  phenomena  and 
tenrdnationa  of  inflammation. 

B.  Give  a  definition  of  purpura.  Enu- 
merate its  varieties,  and  sketch  the  pro- 
gress and  treatment  of  purpura  hemor- 
rhagica. 

8.  Sketch  the  different  forma  of  insanity. 
How  is  mania  to  be  distinguished  from 
febrile  delirium,  or  from  delirium  tremens  P 

4.  Describe  the  general  and  local  symp- 
toms of  empyema,  its  diagnosis,  termina- 
tions, and  treatment. 

5.  Giro  an  outline  of  the  pathology  and 
treatment  of  scarlatinal  dropsy. 

6.  Describe  the  causes,  diagnostic  symp- 
toms, and  treatment  of  hydro- pericardium. 
'  Explain  also  how  secondary  effusions  into 

the  pericardium  may  take  place. 

Wednesday,  November  6,-Mommf,  io  to  1. 

Examiner,  Dr.  Bigby. 
L  Enumerate  the  syonptoma  of  preg- 
nancy j  and  then  atate  which  an  the  cer- 
tain and  which  the  uncertain  ones.. 

2.  Describe  the  hat  stage  of.  natural 
labour,  end  your  nuutagameqt  of.it. 


•8>  i  EaBsnasnite  the  mdicejdora  fat  mnng, 
and  the  rules  for  applying  the  fdrdepe. 
•  4.  Deearibahtke-  various 'form*  of  con- 
•  4raeledfjelTi»J--'->      ■  rt  ** 

K.B.  PASS  EXAlfUfATIOX.— I8f&.  - 
■  *  a     .  AftsiQaon,  3  to  -ft.  . 
.     ,  JfttwssMii.Maiiiaisw, 

BMwmhurt,  Prof.  Bxaitdx,  Dr.  PAoftti, 

.    t.  a.  X  .'anH  Dr.  Btobt.   1  * 
-  vl.  Dwanba.  th*  distinctive  obaraetors  of 
oxalie  acid,  etui  the  manna  of  detecting  it, 
yhflthetrfree  lor  combined,  iai  organic  mix- 
tures. ,•...<•- 

2.  How  may  the  presence  of  chloroform 
be  ascertained  in'  the  blood  and  in  the 
organised  "iiaseat. 

8.  Dasori>e*1to6  symptoms  and  treatment 
of  poisoning  by  the  essential  oil  bf  bitter 
ahnonsb.  

.  4.  Ai  pregnant-  'female  is  suspected  to 
have  sWd  frort  the  effects  of  serine.  On 
post-mortem  examination  a  green  powder 
is  found  in  the  stomach.  By  what  charae- 
teM'weutf  yoOT-eaognise  it  to  be  serine? 

8.  Enumerate  the  evidences  of  recent 
parturition  in  a  bring  woman.' 

6.  Describe  the  condition  of  the  uterus 
after  labour  at  the  full  term  of  pregnancy. 

SOCIETY  OF  APOTHECARIES  OF 
LONDON. 

QUESTIONS    IH    THX    KXASflKATlOjr  JOB 

vxuan  sim .  by  thk  Boonrrr  or 

APOTHXCABIS*    OW    UOBDOB   TOM  TKX 

GBJUTX8T  P BOKODCJCT  UJ  THX  aUXSBIA 

MEDIC*  jUTJ>  THMUPXT/TIC8. 
October  1880. 
1.  State  the  process,  and  the  theory  of 
the  changes  taking  place  during  the  pro- 
cess, of  the  preparation  of  Potattm  Atdi- 
monio-  TWtret. 

2.  What  are  the  diseases,  and  what  are 
the  doses,  and  the  most  beneficial  forma  of 
combination,  in  which  this  medicine  mar 
be  administered?  State,  also,  the  doses 
and  states  of  combination  with  strict  refe- 
rence to  those  diseases  respectively,  and  to 
their  stages  and  complications. 

8.  Enumerate  the  preparations  of  opium, 
and  state  the  quantity  of  opium  each  con- 
tains. 

4.  Describe  the  preparation,  and  Itate 
the  theory  of  the  process  in  the  prepara- 
tion, of  Attest*  todUtum. 

5.  What  are  the  doses,  the  uses,  and 
the  physiological  action  of  this  medicine  t 
State,  also,  the  diseases  m  which  the  P»- 
taasii  Iodidum  is  indicated,  and  the  mode* 
of  exMbftfag  and  of  combining  ft  for  those 
diseases  respectively. 

8.  €Wve»grneral  view  of  fiHe  modes  of 
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7.  Gke  a  physiological  ,lm,ific*tien  of 
medicines., 

8.  Enumerate  the,  oMKsfeMflM  of.  the 
class  Ev*cuanl»,  and  state-  the  imnl 
modes  in  which  the  sub-class  Dimntict 
produoe  "their  efittts. 

9.  What  ere  the  mddetf  in  which  the 
sub-olass  Bmptctorimtt  produce  their  ef- 
foots?  .  .....  -, 

James  CoRtASS,  MLD.,  F.R.8.,  Ac. 
First  pike,  gold  medal;  awarded  to  Mr. 
•F.  W.  Headland,  King's  Cottage.  Second 
prise,  Mirer  medal,  awarded  to  Mr.  D.  T. 
Morris,  Charing  Cross  Hospital. 

BOTAKT. 

Examination  paper,  Wtfrmiap,  Augmt 
140,1860.    Xa*rt.Jrom  IQ  A*,  until 

6pjc.  . 

1.  "Singula,  qua  Creator  Ter  Opto  Mas 
m  globo  terr&quoo-  aQstrp-prod-uxit^  online 
et  nexn  inter  se  oohawen*  imrahrli,  et  a 
mutuis  officii*  oonserretioaem  eKspeetent 
perpetuam.''— Linn. 

Illustrate  the  above  passage,  by  pointing 
out  the  connexions anadepewdancie*  of  the 
Vegetable  Kingdom. 
.  2.  What  are  the  objects  proposed  by  a 
natural  method? 

8.  Why  is  the  natural  method  to  a  great 
degree  artificial  ? 

4.  Describle  the  structure  of  the  anther 
in  LenracesB,  BerberacecB,  Ericaceae,  and 
Epacritfacess. 

5.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  gyna> 
einm  of  gymnospermous  plants. 

8.  What  is  our  present  state  of  know- 
ledge respecting  the  fructification  and  ger- 
mination of  Ferns  P 

7.  Describe  the  development  of  the  ovary, 
the,  embryo,  and  the  anomalous  corollas  of 
Banunculaoeee. 

&  "  Urit  amor  plantas."— Urn. 
How  far  is  this  true  respecting  the 
fecundation  of  plants? 

8.  Describe  the  structure,  Ac,  of  the 
Item  and  leaves  m  the  ipenmens  numbered 
I  to  10. 

10.  Show  the  importance  of  the  charac- 
ters derived  from  the  stem  and  leaves  in 
the  formation  of  natural  order*. 

1L  Describe  the  specimens  of  fructlflca- 
tion  numbered  1  to  8. 

12.  Give  the  reasons  for,  and  against, 
the  admission  of  Bhiaugene  and  Dictyogene 
as  distinct  Classes  in  the  Vegetable  King- 
dom. 

18.  Give  the  character  or  characters 
which,  distinguish  the  following  natural 
.orders  item  each  other,  ri#..— ■ 

foam  Magaohiw. 
Telunbiaoee      „  ,  Nymphswaooss 


from  Myrtaeest 
Umfcefliimav     „  ArahsossB 
Lobtbaceet        „  Gasjspasnlaoojs, 
.  Verbenaeesl     ,  h  leUrieJay 
Apocynacen  •   „  Aidepsadaussa 
Lsuiracesj         „  ThymelaoesB 
Myrioacesft '  -  '„'  Betmaoea) 
Zmgibsransr     „  Ctentaoee 
14.  Enumerate  the  principal  medical 
product*  of  tihe  above  orders.  v 

'N.B.Waxd. 

There  are  three  Prises  given  by  the  So- 
ciety—1st.  A  gold  medal  j  2nd.  A  surer 
medal,  and  books  on  Botanical  Science; 
and,  3rd.  Boohs  only.  . 

The  successful  oonuMtitor*  ana— first 
Prise,'  Mr.  Frederick  William  Headland, 
hang's  College;  second,  Mr.  George  D. 
Brown,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital ;  third;  Mr. 
John  Z.  Lawrence,  University  College. 

sbafpsasas cs  of  t*b  oholxba  at 
awhsbs. 

Ws  regret  to  find,  by  letters  lately  eeoeived 
from  Algiers,  that  the  .  cholera  has  fallen 
like  a  thunderbolt  on  that  place,  and  that 
in  two  days  160  persons  were,  swept  away. 

sax  PAYMSwr  ov  mswoad  awrntka  vt 

DTBUBABOS  OVIICM. 

Iw  reference  to 'our  recent  remarks  on  this 
subject,  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that-  one  of 
the  oldest  offices  in  London — namely,  the 
Royal  Exchange  Officer-has  set  the  liberal 
example  of  paying  medical  referees  for 
their  certificates.  The  Royal  Exchange 
Office  was  founded  in  1780,  and  does  s 
larger  business  than  the  Sun,  Book,  Eagle, 
and  Atlas.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
is  a  good  and  safe  office  for  selection.  - 

ROTAL  COLLSGK  OV  StTBOSOHB. 

The  following  gentlemen  having  undergone 
the  necessary  examinations  for  the  diploma, 
were  admitted  members  of  the  College  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  on  the  1st 
hut. :— Messrs.GeoigePhilhnsBevanvBesn- 
fort,  Breconshire— Mark  Edwin  Bullen  Ni- 
oholson,  Cambridge — Mark  Rowland  Day, 
Oxford— John  frank  Roes  Lang,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne — Adam  Fletcher,  Bury,  Lan- 
cashire—  James  Edward  Dickenson,  Hart 
Street,  Bloomsbury — Francis  Robinson, 
Nova  Scotia,  North  America— Henry  Goods 
Wright,  Hereford— Roger  Lewis,  Narbeth, 
Pembrokeshire— James  H<Qs«s,  Bern- 
ford,  Essex— and  fleofwHughSufley,  BJff. 
This  gentleman  passed  as  naval  assistant 
February  7, 1845.  At  toe  sanm  meeting 
■rob*  Court,  M«  »sines'3mh*  'Arerst 
passed  ms  examine**©*  for  na^aJ^surgeon. 
This  gentleman  hswrprevkwujfV'  been  an*- 
sutisjd  a- member  of  the  QoQk*  bar  d> 
ploma  heaving  da*  April UilfeW.^"-- 
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apothbcaeieb'  hall. 
Names  of  gentlemen  who  pasted  their  exa- 
mination in  the  science  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  received  certificates  to  prac- 
tise, on  Thursday,  81st  October,  1850: — 
Joseph  Brady,  Dewsbury— Reuben  Sykoe, 
Snaith,  Yorkshire. 

OBJTTTAJTY. 

Oir  the  4th  inst.,  Joseph  Freeman,  Esq., 
of  Spring  Gardens,  in  his  69th  year. 

On  the  9th  inst.,  at  4,  Mylne  Street, 
Myddeiton  Square,  John  Thome,  Esq., 
aurgeon. 


BOOKS  A  PERIODICALS  RECEIYED 

XrTXEXKG  TBS  WEEK. 

Principles  of  Medical  Jurisprndence,  de- 
signed for  the  Professions  of  Law  and 
Medicine.  By  Amos  Dean,  Ootuwellor- 
at-Law,  and  Professor  of  Medical  Juris- 
prudence in  the  Albany  Medioal  College. 
New  York,  186a 

On  the  Therapeutic  Application  of  Electro- 
Magnetism  in  the  Treatment  of  Rheu- 
matic and  Paralytic  Afiectiono.  By  R. 
Froriep,  MJD.  Berlin.  Translated  by 
B.  M  Lawrence,  M.D.  <tc. 

Beameesprac4acaJlymnstrated.  By  James 
Yeanky,  MJUGLSJL  An.   8d  edition. 

Notice  of  an  Unpublished  Manuscript  of 
Harvey.  By  G.  B.  Paget,  MJ).  4c. 

The  Studies  of  the  Medioal  Men.  By  E. 
Lankesler,  MB.  FJLS. 

The  Races  of  Man,  and  their  Geographical 
Distribution.  By  Ohas.  Pickering,  M.D. 
With  an  Analytical  Synopsis  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Man,  by  J.  0.  Hell, 
MJ>.  Ac. 

The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  on  the 
Suppryof  Water  to  the  Metropolis.  By 
J.N.  Warren,  C.E. 

The  Scottish  Temperance  Review.  Yol  v. 
No.  2. 

The  American 
Medioal  Sciences, 
bar  1850. 

The  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical 
Scienoe.   November  1860. 

No* 


The  London  Journal  of  Medicine. 
t  ember  L860. 


The  Phexmaoeutical  Journal. 
I860. 


November 


Oasper'B  Weobenschrift.  Nee.  89  to  41, 
'    »th  September  to  l»h  October. 


BERTHS  A  DEATHS  nr  the  Msteopoub 
During  the  Week  ending  Saturday,  Nor.  2. 


BlUHS. 
Males....  770 
Femalei..  749 

1619 


1>BATHS. 

Males....  4ft* 
Females.,  m 


Gmjsps  or  Duia, 

All  Causes  

SrsciriBP  Causss   .  . 

1.  Zymotic  (or  Epidemic,  Endemic, 

Q«mtagieos)JJ<sws»f.. ..  313 
Sporadic  Dkeaue,  ' 


MS 


1.  Dropsy,  Cancer^&c   41 

1.  Drain,  Spinal  Marrow,  Nerves, 

and  Senses   116 

4 .  Heart  snd  Bloodvessels   SI 

6.  Lung*  snd  orirans  of  Respiration  188 
0.  Stomach,  Liver,  &c   49 

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c   8 

6.  Childbirth,  DtssssM  e/TOerea,  fce.  8 
9.  Rheumatism,  Diseases  of  Bones. 

Joints,  <k   7 

10.  BMb......   s 

11.  Premature  Birth   80 

IS-OWAga   41 

IS.  Sudden  Death*   10 

U.  Violence,  Privation,  Cold.  &c. . . .  SB 

The  following  is  s  selection  of  the  musters  of 
Deaths  from  the  most  important  special  1 

Small -pox   9 

Measles   31 

Scarlatina  41 

Hooping-cough ....  30 

Diarrhosa   19 

Cholera.   3 

Typhus   65 

Dropsy   11 

Hydrocephalus  ....  33 

Apoplexy   17 

Paralysis   30 

Bbmarks.— The  total  number  of  deaths  was 
14  below  the  average  mortality  of  the  44th  week 
of  ten  previous  fears. 


METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Mean  Height  of  tee  Barometer   8MB 

1,      M      »      Thermometer*   44*3 

Self-registering;  do.*-  ....Max. 63*    Mm.  33- 
•  From  13  observations  daily.      *  Sue. 
Raiw,  in  inches,  -01.—  Sam  of  the  daily  ofaser- 
vationa  takes  at  9  o'clock. 
MtTKOEOLoeiCAL. — The  mean  temperature  of 
the  week  was  8*.4  above  the  mean  of  toe  mouth. 


Convulsions.... 

....  38 

....  61 

NOTICES  xo  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Hewitt.— A  lettsr  win  be  sent  fa  reply 
to  Um  enclosures  received. 

The  Bed-side  Sketches  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  J.  C. 
Hall,  of  Sheffield,  have  been  for  the  present 
postponed.  Dr.  H.  has  promised  us  that  they 
wul  be  resumed  in  the  next  volume. 

We  are  compelled  to  postpone  until  next  week 
the  lecture  of  Dr.  Bellingham,  and  the  papers 
of  Mr.  France,  Mr.  Crompton,  Mr.  Hunter, 
sad  Dr.  Show. 

Mr.  H.  Smith's  address  Is  also  una vceclabW  post- 
poned, it  win  be  published  in  the  feuewifff 
number. 

Rscbivsd.- Mr.  "W.  Barker.— Or.  F.  Behrend. 


CoeMesMDOK.— in  Dr.  Jaasssess/a lecture, 
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LECTURES 
OH  THI 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  OF 
INSANITY. 

Delivered  in  the  Medical  School  of  King's 
College,  Aberdeen. 

By  Robert  Jaktrhoh,  M.D. 

Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the 
University. 


lbctum  vm. 

Testimonial  capacity  a/ Lunatic* — Civil  re. 
sponaibUity  in  reference  to  contracts, mar- 
riage, 8(c. —  When  doee  insanity  justify 
coercion  7— Cases  which  do  not  demand 
tike  restraint  of  am  asylum— superintend- 
once  always  requisite— Lueid  intervals 
—how  judged  of— Recovery— the  mark* 
of  recovery — Discharge  of  Lunatics— 
liberation  and  emancipation— Criminal 
responsibility  of  the  Insane — legal  test — 
consciousness  of  right  and  wrong — power 
of  self-control — insufficiency  of  the  legal 
test — evidence  of  irresponsi/iitity — how 
sought  to  he  obtained— Medical  opinion 
—how  dealt  with  in  law-  courts  and  by 
the-press  -insufficiency  of  ordinary  juries 
to  determine  upon  insanity — necessity  for 
an  unproved  mode  of  procedure— Punish- 
ment of  the  insane— mitigated  penalties 
■—dispunishable  conditions— Does  Insa- 
nity diminish  the  expectation  of  life? 

Testimonial  capacity  of  Lunatics.— 1  eon- 
elnded  last  lecture  with  some  remarks  on 
the  testamentary  capacity  of  the  insane, 
and  shall  now  allude  to  their  testimonial 
capacity.  Those  who  lahour  under  amentia, 
mania,  or  dementia,  are  unfit  to  give  evi- 
dence as  witnesses,  hut  the  evidence  of 
those  labouring  under  partial  insanity  may 
sometimes  be  admissible.  The  testimony 
of  a  lunatic  during  a  lucid  interval  in  his 
disease,  is  received  in  reference  to  matters 
which  have  occurred  during  the  existent 
intermission,  and  which  he  may  be  sup- 
posed fully  to  comprehend  ;  but  should  a 
paroxysm  have  intervened  betwixt  the 
events  and  the  time  that  the  testimony  is 
required,  then  his  evidence  will  be  held  as 
of  little  or  no  value,  because  it  is  presumed 
that  the  mental  attack  may  have  dissipated 
or  distorted  hi*  recollection.  The  testimony 
of  a  monomaniac  about  matters  unconnected 
with  his  lunacy  may  be  good,  but  so  liable 
ate  the  emotional  faculties  to  be  perverted 
'  xxvi.— 1198.   JVoo.  16,  1850. 


in  such  patients,  and  so  difficult  ia  it  to  he 
satisfied  of  the  no  a- influence  of  the  govern- 
ing delusion,  whieh  may  act  in  the  moat 
unsuspected  ways,  that  the  testimony,  if 
uncorroborated,  ia  of  small  value,  and  even 
though  it  stand  the  teats  of  recapitulation 
and  aroas-exanaination,  should  be  admitted 
cam  nota  and  with  much  caution.  Theae 
are  delusions  which  would  incapacitate  the 
witnessing  of  those  peeseased  by  them  on 
any  subject.  I  have  more  than  onoe  known 
one  pu»led  to  determine  without  investi- 
gation whether  the  insane  statement  of  an 
asylum  patient  were  truth,  mischievous, 
falsehood,  or  pure  lunacy ;  so  unexpected, 
yet  so  plausible,  circumstantial,  and  con- 
sistent, has  the  story  been.  The  testimony 
of  an  individual  who  baa  truly  recovered 
from  insanity,  regarding  the  circumstances 
of  his  illness  or  the  events  which  proceeded 
it,  I  believe  to  be  very  much  more  trust* 
worthy  than  the  evidence  of  a  luaatio  during 
a  lucid  interval,  regarding  even  the  cir- 
cumstances occurring  during  that  interval. 

Civil  responsibility  of  the  insane  in  refer- 
ence to  contracts,  marriage,  ife  —Civil 
contracts  entered  into  by  those  labouring 
under  general  insanity  would  be  void,  but 
in  cases  of  partial  insanity  a  legal  agree, 
ment  ia  not  of  necessity  void  if  it  be  no* 
the  consequence  of  disordered  mind,  but 
fair  and  rational  in  its  character,  and  ac- 
cepted or  proposed  by  one  ignorant  and 
unsuspicious  of  the  existence  of  the  insanity. 

A  marriage  contracted  in  a  state  of 
general  insanity  would  be  illegal  and  void,  as 
those  afflicted  by  such  a  state  are  incapa- 
ble of  a  lawful  consent.  In  regard  to 
marriages  contracted  by  those  partially 
insane,  there  is  not  an  absolute  rule.  £f 
the  marriage  were  in  any  way  a  manifesta- 
tion of  insanity,  se  the  result  of  insane 
delusion,  or  were  contracted  during  a  lucid 
interval  by  an  interdicted  lunatic,  or  ware 
brought  about  by  the  collusion  of  interested 
parties,  the  insanity  being  on  the  one  hand 
fraudulently  taken  advantage  of,  or  en  the 
other  unsuspected  or  misrepresented,  the 
agreement  might  be  annulled  at  the  suit  of 
the  party  injured  or  misled.  Very  mad 
people  do  sometimes  get  wed.  I  hare 
known  an  instance  in  which  a  female  was 
married  when  in  a  state  of  absolute  mania. 
She  was  under  treatment  and  difficult  to 
control  beforehand,  and  much  excited  at 
the  time  of  the  ceremony,  but  next  day 
she  was  perfectly  ungovernable,  and  had  to 
be  sent  to  a  lunatic  asylum.  Being  in  in- 
different ciroumstancea  her  maintenance 
had  to  fall  on  the  parish,  but  whether  on 
her  husband's  or  her  own  became  an  in- 
teresting question.  The  business  went 
forward  in  spite  of  the  representation*  of 
her  medical  attendant;  the  relatives  in- 
sisting that  she  was  merely 
Digitized  I 


what  is  some. 


times  caliod .  .hereabouts .  *  carried,"  and.  1 
would  get  sobered  dow«1>y  being  married ; 
the  bridegroom  that  she  was  ,  crossed  and 
irritated  by  her  friends,  and  would  become 
quiet  and  tractable  vrijen,  removed  to  her 
new-home.  You  will  find  It. stated,  that 
the  behaviour  of  the  person,  at  the  time  of 
the  ceremony  will  form  evidence  of  the 
mental  condition  and  of  the  validity  of  the 
marriage  ±  but  in  Scotland,  where  the  ritual 
part  of  the  affair  is,  as  concerns  the  parties 
joined,  a  much  mpre  passive  matter  than 
it  is  in  England,  briefly  and  privately  per- 
formed in  the  bride's  house,  there'  is  not 
the  same  opportunity  for  extravagance  to 
be  manifested ;  and  in. this  particular  case 
the  clergymen,  who,  was  unwitting'  of  the 
true  state  of  matters,  although  things  looked 
something  queer,  saw  nothing  in  them,. as 
he  thought,  for  the  short .  time  he  was 
occupied,  but  what  perhaps  he  had  seen  pn 
other  such  occasions— the  effects,  of.  a 
rather  premature  and,  incsutipus  indulgence 
ingpod cheer.     ,   .,,  ..-,'..< 

.  When  duet,  uum'fy  ju*t'ft>  <he  coercion 
of  the  jjaiient  /—In  wfyat  -cases  are  we 
justified  incertifying  that  aij-insanepersoh's 
condition  is  such  as  to  require  his  confine- 
ment in  a  lunatic  asylum?  It  .has  been 
said  thai  no  lunatic  should  be  placed  under 
restraint  who  is.  neither  dangerous  to  him- 
self nor  to  others ;  but  both  medical  and 
legal,  practice  will  authorise  more  than  this. 
A  lunatic  may  be.  lawfully  restrained  for 
lya  own  or  other*'  protection,  for  the  con- 
trol of  his  conduct,  for  the  requisite  care  of 
his  person,  and  for  the  treatment  of  his 
disease.  You  will  be  justified  in  certifying 
that  a  lunatic  is  a  fit  subject  for  confine- 
meat  in  an  asylum  upon  any  of  the  follow- 
ing grounds,  if.  these  cannot  be  efficiently 
dealt  with  by  any  other  course  ,:  viz.  -7-  ( 

To  protest  him  from  external  dsflgan ' 

To  keep  him  from  injuring  himself. 
t  To  prevent  him  injuring  others. 

To  prevent  him  from  injuring  property. 

To  obviate  a  propensity  to  criminal,  m* 
;  '  decent,  and  riotous  eondsart. 
'  To  guard  mm  from,  naUkreatment  and 
neglect.  « 

'  To  subject  htm  to  efficient  tnaement  cor 

the  cure  of  his  disease. 
To  suMsct  him  to  efficient  treatment  for 

the  alleviation  of"  its  symjstoma,  whan 
7.    the  disease  is*  incurable. 

1  Before  adhibiting  your  name  to  "soul 
and  conscience"  documents,  testifying  con- 
finement to  be  required,  be  sure  that  you 
recognise .  the  existence  of  some  of  these 
foregoing  grounds,  in  combination  of  course 
with  the  fact  that  the  patient  fa  truly 
insane.  Imbecility  of  mind,  or,  delusion, 
does. not  of  itself  justify'  restraint ;  it  is 
(ha  ■MMcBcal  necessity  01  the  case,  or  -the 
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loss  of  control  in  the  pafaeht,  .which  does  so  J ' 
and  even  these  in  special' cases  may  be. 
dealt  with  otherwise  than  by  confinement' 
in  an  asylum.  Ln  addition  to  the  medico-  " 
legal  question  of  resfraujt,  there  is  a  medico*' 
ethical  one  in  regard  to  its  mode.  If  ari! 
insane  person  he  qiiiet  in  his  conduct,  easily ' 
directed  and  superintended,  labouring  on-' 
de'r  an  incurable  form  of  the'  malady,  and1 
in  such  circumstances  as1'  to  be  able  fd1 
afford  all  necessary  expense  for  comfort  and1 
attendance,  a  medical  man  should  be  shy 
of  becoming  a  party  to  the  confinement  of 
'such  an  individual  to  an  asylum.  '  The 
good  of  the  patient  is  the  object  to.  be  kept 
in  view.  Station  in  life  males  an  important' 
practical  difference  in  the  matter.  A  poor' 
man  when  he  becomes  insane  becomes  a' 
burden  upon  others  for  his  maintenance, 
and  however  quiet,  harmless,  and  incurable 
hfe  may  hej  it  is '  necessary  for  his  due  pro ' 
teetion  ana  comfort  that  he  should  become 
the  inmate  of  a  public  hospital.  Oases  of 
senile' dementia  In  the  better  ranks  df  Eft 
do  not  require  eonflnement:  In  cases'  of 
puerperal  insanity  also,  a  lunacy  certificate: 
should  be1  a  matter  of  serjoUs  consideration,;' 
as  this  form  of  disordered  mind' is  most' 
;  frequently  curable,  ana  that  within  it  short1 
period!  In  the  better  ranis  insanity  arising 
from  such  a  cause  is  more  likely  "to  be' 
speedily  removed  by  jodicSoos  medics!' 
treatment  at  home  or  m  a  private  famflV 
than  in  an  asylum,  and  the  patient  will} 
after  recovery  be  in  every'  case  found  to  lie* 
highly  pleased  that  the  one  course  was 
adopted  in  preference  to  the  other.  I  tnighk.  • 
go  oh  to  cite  many  examples  m  proof  that  if 
is  not  always  either  good  judgment  or  fktf 
play  to  consign  a  lunatic  to  the  safekeepfn-P 
of  the  walls  of  a  lunst^'turylum,  tllough  w 
must  be  admitted  to  be  in  most  instances.' 
and  on  the  patient's  own  account,  a  rlght£ 
a  politic,  and  an  unavoidable  measure. '  '  ' 
Although  restraint  in  an  asylum  is  nor 
to  be  accounted  necessary  in  every  case  of 
insanity,  superintendence  and  control  isf 
requisite  in  alL  .  Every  one  who  is  lunatic 
ought  to  be  reported  to  ' and  known  by  ttnf 
authorities,  if  not  under  confinement ;  antT 
no  one  labouring  under 'insanity  ought  to 
be  permitted  to  Wander  about  at  large  'if 
himself,  for  it  is  impossible  to  predict  (ho 
actions  tj  which  he  may  be  impelled  hi 
consequence  of  his  mental  disease'.'  AT* 
though  we  may  be  supposed  to  have  suffP 
cient  knowledge  of  the  features  of  his  case" 
to  measure  the  extent  of  his  understanding 
and  his  amount  of  self-control,  and  imagine 
ourselves  able  to  enumerate  aB  his  delusions^ 
yet  we  cannot  foretel  or  reckon  upon  the 
morbid  actions  to  which  he  may. Be ,  sud- 
denly led,  by  Insane  ratibbmatSon  or  dxa% 
eased  impulfe  '  '  ""nt 
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lucid  interval  ?  During  what  is  tented  9 
hioid  interval,  the  lunatic,  is  held  to  resume ' 
the  ciyil  jK»itio»  pf  a.sane  person,  and  may' 
enter  into  an  agreement.  ( give  evidence, 
inftVo  »  will,  4c.  #e  u  atop  presumed  to ', 
pin'  responsible  ,lbr  ^ls, actions', 
interval  u  an  njtiermlssioh  of  the  dis- 
for  a  longer  o^,  shorter  period,'aod  is 
not  a  necessary,  neither,  a  'common  occur* 
recce,  even,  in  acute.'  cases.  Such'  inter-" 
missions  , are  .  never  observed  in  amentia,1' 
imbecility,  or  chronic. dementia,— are  very' 
rare  in  monomania,  and  occor  most  or-' 
dinarily  in  cases  of  msniacaj  excitement'.. 
They  have  to  be  distinguished  from'  remis- 
sions. Bemissions  hay©  that  .frequency 
amongst  the  insane,  which  legal  writers' 
falsely  assume  for  lucid  intervals ;' wherever 
there  exists  any  degree  of  excitement  or 
depression,  there  are  remissions,  They  are 
observable,  therefore,  in  tbegcea't'  majority', 
of  lunatics— indeed  jn  every  case  of  pisenity.'! 
Whether  .chronic,  or  recent,  which  does  not 
simply  consist  of  'congedital  'mental  de-, 
nciency;  remtosionsaroverv  common, lucid 
intervals  rather  rare.  Tp  iudgihg  of  .a  lucid 
internal  the  best  course  \ ,to  pursue  will  be 
to  get  the  patient  to  exhibit  his  powers  of 
mind  in  wrUing^.and  'thep.  to  have  a  per- 
sonal interview,  in  which  the  history  and 
xfcatures  of  his.  o.wri  case  should  form  the 
chief  matter  of  conversation.  '  if  the  per- 
sonal examination  be  satisfactory,  and  also 
me  character  b(  'the  op  is  ties,  and  if  you  find 
that  bifl  feelings  and'erriotionp  are  no  longer 
morbid,  but  natural,  you.  may  safely  certify 
that  you  consider  tpe  condition  to  be  at 
least  a  lucid  interval,  but  I  would  advise 
you  in  no  case  to  do  bo  solely  upon  the 
grounds  of  apparent  intellectual  sanity- 
tie  mere  absence  ,  of  '  incoherence  and  delu- 
tapuB.,  X  first  luciq  interval  is  not  to  be 
distinguished  frpn^.a  recovery  by  its  fea- 
tures, hut  may  frequently  be  suspected  from 
the  suddenness  of  this  improvement.  The 
shorter  the  interval  which  marks  the  par- 
$pular  case,  the  -  less  are  ypu  to  depend 
upon  the  integrity  of  the,  mind  daring  the 
itete  of  calm. .  The.  truest  lucid  intervals 
most'  usually  occur  about  regular  periods, 
and  last  for^  several  weeks  .or  months ;  they 
i  of  longer  duration  than  the 
tyams.  but  as  the  disease  progresses 
come  at.  longer  intervals  and  less 
regularly,  they  have  a  shorter  duration  and 
o*e  lfis«|  perfect,  having  more  the  character 
of  remission  than  intermission.  The  first 
fully  developed  intermission  is  the  interval 
ttluch  a  most  lucid.  There  is  occasionally 
*  very  short  lucid  interval preceding  death, 
Which  I,  have  not  jmyself  witnessed  but  in 
pp'me  issuances  of  'recent,  acute  mania,  in 
TffiV&l,  th$  excitement 'was  so  violent  as  to 
prove  speedily  fatal  by'  the  exhaustion  of 


ing.  for.  two^or  three  weeks  from  a  state  of 
bleeples S,  unceasini1 ''  artd^extretne  'frenzy, J 
falls  ln^oa  typhoifl-Ttte'  cbridition.  manifests'' 
a  return  of  soundness  of  tmrid.  fij  ••»-—•'<— 
expires.  ' 


exercisss 

evidence  6T  sanity      „ 

the;  proofs"  of  disease,  Though  thfc  validity  [ 
pf  a  will-  executed,  in  dueh  a  condition-  has-" 
been  frequently  upheld  iri'laW  courts,  there' : 
Is  no  example  of  any  one  having' as  yet  been 1 
punished  for  'a  crime  committed  in  sHich  an  '• 
pquiVocal  sta;te  of  'soundness,  as  an  inter- ' 
mission  of  Insanity' must  be  cdnsldered  to' 
be.'  In  all  lucid  In terrain  which  are  not ' 
iactual  recoveries,  it  is  to  be  presumed  .that.' 
though  the  symptoms  of  the  malady  are  fdr1' 
the  'time;  inappreciable;  pathological  causes ' 
of  the  disease  "still  remain.  The  flame  has ! 
gone  out,  but  'the  inAWmahmty 'continues; ' 
and  the  slightest  cause  maV  be  mtBcient  to  * 
evoke  the  fire  again  before  if  would  of0 
itself  burst  forth.  **  Burdened  As  the  crimii1"1 
iial  law  .  is,"  says  Dr.  Ray,  lcwith '  fafcef1 
principles  on  'the'  subject  or  insanity,  the 
time  has  gone  by  when'  Juries"  wtH  return  sp 
verdict '  of  'guilty'  agamst  one  who  lir  aifft 
mitted  to'  have  been  insane  within  a  short ' 
period  of  time  before  the  criminal  atJtwttti1 
which  he  is  charged."     '  -  1    ;•'  "  " 

Recovery.— When  Is  8  pteAon'  to  be  heET 
as  having  recovered  from  an  attack" of  in-" 
sanity  ?  The  following  are  the  grounds' 
which  wiH  justify  this  concludioii.  " 

First,  The  return  of  the  natural  com"' 
plexion  and  expression  of  countenance,  ami  * 
the  disappearance  of  the  signs  of  related! 
physical  disorder. 

Secondly,  The  absence  of  fatellectual1 
disorder,— delusion  and  incoherence';  'the! 
patient  being  capable  of  recognising  Ins' 
insanity,  and  conscious  of  its  removal.  '  '"'t, 

Thmdlyi  The  absenoaof  exmtementt  men" - 
festod  in  the  return  of  adequate  aalf-oan- 
trol. 

Lastly,  The  restoration  of  the  fltnotiotfal 
faculties  to  their  natural  character,  the 
return  of  the  benevolent  emotions,  the 
feeling  of  sympathy  far  others,  the  loverof 
kindred,  &c. 

"  Such  changes  in  the  patient  indicate  the 
removal  of  the  pathological  causes  of  the 
disease,,  the  re^tabtishmsnt  of  the  under- 
start  dingy  sad  the  restoration  of  his  moral 
faculties  to  thei*  healthy  tens.  When  they 
all  concur,  you  may  be  satisfied  that  the 
patient  has  recovered  from  the  attack  of 
insanity,  but  if  any  one  of  them  be  wanting, 
you  must  consider  that  an  essential  Btetr 
still  remains  to  be  made.  It  very  seldom} 
happens  that  a  patient  recovers  m  one  or 
two  of  Wiese  points  without  recovering  itf 
them  alj,  but  it  does*'  so  happen  occasion 
aj^/ and  gives  Hae,  V>  fao 
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determining  upon  the  conthmatioa  of  re- 
straint. 

When  onee  •  a  person  has  been  found 
kinetic  by  commission,  or  his  insanity  de- 
clared ia  airy  other  published  form,  the 
law  is  very  jealous  of  allowing  him  to 
resume  his  civil  freedom,  and  requires  the 
clearest  substantiation  of  the  met  of  re- 
covery, before  the  oonnnission  a  superseded 
and  free  enlargement  allowed.  To  certify 
•  lunatic's  recovery  you  ought  to  make  as 
scrupulous  and  careful  an  examination  as 
you  have  been  instructed  to  do  before  be- 
ooming  couoerned  in  a  certificate  of  lunacy. 
Be  easeful  net  to  mistake  parting  for  com- 
plete recovery,  and  remission  or  intermis- 
sion of  the  disease  for  absolute  removal. 
Unless  the  patient  has  recovered  in  every 
particular  above  mentioned,  yon  may  be 
certain  that  he-will  not  remain  stationary 
after  his  enlargement,  a  man  with  a  new 
personality  ;  and  m  the  generality  of  in- 
stances tne  chances  of  relapse  are  much 
beyond  those  of  confirmation.  As  a  gene- 
ral rule,  you  may  be  doubtful  of  the  sta- 
bility of  recovery  directly  as  its  sudden- 
ness. If  the  disease  has  come  on  gradually, 
he  sure  that  it  will  be  still  more  gradual  in 
its  retiring.  Every  cure  has  to  be  tried  by 
the  teat  of  time,  and  should  the  disorder 
have  manifested  theroeurrevt  type, the  proof 
must  ho  a  alow  one  ia  order  to  distinguish 
betwixt  lucid  intermission  and  recovery. 
The  distinction  of  cure  and  intermission  is 
however  more  medical  than  medico-legal, 
bat  it  is  one  of  importance  in  veteran oe  to 
the  full  emancipation  of  the  patient. 

Diichtrge.— When  should  a  hinatio  be 
removable  from  confinement  ?  It  is  to  be 
wished  that  the  law  with  us  in  Scotland 
were  somewhat  exphcit  on  this-  subject. 


In  the  present  state  of  matters,  any  m 
parson  who  is  confined  in  an  asylum  may 
be  removed  at  any  tame  by  those  who  have 
obtained  his  confinement ;  the  consequence 
of  which  ia,  that  many  who  are  progressing 
favourably  enough  may  be  made,  through  the 
mistaken  conduct  of  friends  often  not  strong 
in  judgment  themselves,  hopelessly  in- 
curable, and  not  a  few  come  to  perpetrate 
criminal  atrocities.  No  lunatic  should  be 
consigned  to  an  asylum  who  does  not  need 
to  be  so,  but  having  required  this,  for  any 
of  the  reasons  previously  alluded  to,  his 
enlargement  should  be  obtainable  only  by 
petition  and  warrant  on  sufficient  grounds, 
in  the  same  way  as  bis  constraint  was 
enacted.  In  addition  to  the  plea  of  re- 
covery a  patient  might  be  removable  for 
better  treatment  elsewhere,  or  be  discharged 
because  he  ia  incurable  and  harmless,  or  in 
a  mead  interval  which  former  experience 
has  shownmay  be  longer  than  his  paroxysm, 
but  in  no  case,  unless  in  that  of  thorough 
recovery,  ought  discharge  from  confinement 


to  imply  full  emancipation  from  control. 
Even  in  some  cases  of  recovery  it  would  be 
well  if  perfect  freedom  were  to  be  inter- 
dicted, as,  for  example,  when  insanity  has 
resulted  and  recurred  from  drunkenness, 
for  in  every  such  case,  without  careful 
jerintendence,  discharge  is  certain  relapse,. 
i  freedom  a  foolish  and  a  cruel  gift, 
precipitating  its  unfortunate  possessor,  with, 
every  exercise  of  it,  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  darkest  gulph  of  madness.  There 
should  also  be  a  control  exercisable  by 
competent  authority  over  the  managers  at 
public  asylums,  to  prevent  them  also  from 
dismissing  lunatics,  unless  upon  grounds 
that  are  satisfactory  to  those  who  have 
entrusted  them  to  their  care,  and  to  the 
sheriff  on  whose  warrant  they  accepted  the 
trust. 

Criminal  retpoutibiHty  0/  the  Intone. — 
Theorists  have  occasionally  run  mad  on  the 
subject  of  criminal  responsibility.  Soma 
have  held  that  punishment  should  in  every 
instance  overtake  crime  by  whomsoever 
committed ;  others  that  punishment  should 
follow  crime  in  no  case,  all  crime  being  a 
result  of  faulty  or  diseased  organization. 
Dr.  He  in  roth  of  Leipsic's  insanity  was, 
that  all  disease  depends  on  sin,  the  Before 
instead  of  being  a  plea  for  exemption  from 
punishment,  is  but  the  more  a  proof  of  guilt.' 

An  English  judge  tells  us,  that  medical 
men  have  the  delusion  that  insanity  renders 
a  man  dispunishable,  which  is  a  delusion 
of  the  bench ;  such  a  mistake  ia  not  to  be 
found  recorded  by  any  English  medical 
authority.  The  insane  we  all  know  may  be 
legally  punished,  whether  justly  or  not. 
There  is  an  insanity  which  annuls  crimi- 
nal responsibility,  and  an  unsoundness 
which  leaves  it  unmitigated.  How  are 
these  distinguished?  The  law  directs  the 
application  of  the  following  test: — Wea 
the  individual's  disease  of  flic  mind  such 
ss  to  make  him  incapable  of  distmguishing 
right  from  wrong  at  the  time  be  committed 
the  offence?  if  so,  he  has  a  criminal  capacity  ; 
and  if  otherwise,  he  is  not  guilty  on  the 
ground  of  insanity.  The  phrase  "  right  and 
wrong,"  may  be  read  lawful  and  unlawful, 
legal  and  illegal,  and  the  person  be  sup- 
posed irresponsible,  either  on  the  ground 
of  perverted  moral  sense,  thinking  wrong 
right,  or  of  obscured  intellect,  being  incapa- 
ble of  remembering  and  reflecting,  and 
having  no  right  consciousness  of  the  rela- 
tions of  things.  How  is  this  knowledge 
of  the  criminal's  mind  to  be  got?  It  is 
sought  for  by  an  investigation  of  the  history 
of  the  offender  previous  and  subsequent  to 
the  act,  in  order  to  discover  the  character 
of  his  immediately  antecedent  or  subse- 
quent conduct.  Tne  fore  or  after  existence 
of  diseased  mind,  and  the  value  of  the  indica- 
tions of  it,  are  referred  to  medical  opinion. 
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The  deduction  as  to  the  consciousness  or 
unconsciousness  of  right  and  wrong  in 
regard  to  the  act  itself,  ia  left  to  the  jury. 

Ifow  let  ns  consider  this  test,  and  tiie 
way  it  is  managed.  The  test  is  sufficient 
in  cases  of  amentia,  mania,  and  dementia, 
the  patients  in  such  forma  of  insanity  mani- 
festing in  their  general  conduct  evidences 
of  non-development  or  disease,  and  clear 
incapacity  for  competent  ethical  or  meta- 
physical distinctions,  but  is^  I  believe  in- 
capable of  application  or  insufficient  in 
eases  of  partial  insanity,  the  sole  cases  in 
which  difficulties  occur,  and  special  tests  are 
desirable.  On  the  one  hand,  we  may  sup- 
pose an  individual  unconscious  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  yet  not  the  subject  of  disease, 
the  voice  of  conscience  being  silenced  by 
vice,  or  perverted  in  its  sound  by  false 
training,  fake  reasoning,  false  principles ; 
on  the  other  hand,  and  here  we  do  not 
presume,  but  assert,  a  person  may  be  con- 
scious of  right  and  wrong,  and  yet  not  be 
a  proper  subject  of  punishment.  Before  a 
person  can  be  deemed  responsible  for  his 
actions,  he  must  not  merely  have  the  power 
of  di*t\*yvithi*g  right  from  wrong, but  the 
power  of  e hooting  right  from  wrong;  a 
criminal  being  properly  punishable,  not  be- 
cause he  knew  good  from  evil,  but  because 
he  voluntarily  did  the  evil,  having  the 

Ewer  to  choose  the  good.  If  a  special 
it  of  insanity  were  to  b*  insisted  upon, 
the  power  of  self-control,  as  being  the  true 
index  of  responsibility,  would  seem  to  be 
better  than  that  of  the  integrity  either 
of  consciousnesss  or  conscience.  Had  the 
lunatic,  at  the  time  of  committing  the  deed, 
a  knowledge  that  it  was  a  criminal  one, 
and  such  a  control  over  his  actions  as  might, 
if  exerted,  have  hindered  him  from  com- 
mitting it  ?  Most  lunatics  have  an  abstract 
knowledge  that  right  is  right,  and  wrong, 
wrong ;—  as  much  of  it  as  should  keep 
them  from  being  guilty  rf  unlawful  deeds, 
were  but  such  knowledge  sufficient  for  that 
end,— but  the  voluntary  power  over  ac- 
tions and  thought  is  in  every  case  impaired. 
I  do  not  say  that  free  agency  is  annihilated ; 
ibis  were  untrue ;  there  could  then  be  no 
moral  treatment  of  insanity ;  but  it  is 
much  limited,  and  overruled  by  various 
insane  motives.  Lunatics  have  that  amount 
of  freedom  of  will,  which  it  is  philosophical, 
charitable,  and  advantageous  to  recognise  for 
their  benefit,  but  at  the  same  time  such  a 
defect  of  free  agency  as  makes  the  full  burden 
of  responsibility  to  imperfect  human  legisla- 
tion, a  discreditable  and  unjust  oppression. 
Many  of  them  may  be  fully  accountable  m 
faro  cotucientitf,  but  in  all  other  courts,  if 
the  insanity  be  apparent,  the  defect  of  self- 
control  should  be  presumed  to  exist,  and 
the  individual  condemned  to  restraint,  or, 
if  considered  liable  to  punishment,  subjected 


to  only  a  mitigated  penalty.  There  are 
many  states  of  insanity  in  which  the  will  is 
not  completely  fettered.  When  the  disease 
is  commencing,  the  will  may  often  be 
observed  struggling  before  it  is  overcome; 
indeed,  a  highly  energetic  will  may  prevent 
insanity,  it  may  uproot  or  control  a  delu- 
sion. When  the  disease  is  retiring,  the 
will  may  also  be  observed  gradually  re- 
asserting its  authority  over  the  morbid 
fancies.  Here  is  an  example.  A  recovered 
patient,  to  whose  narrative  I  have  more 
than  once  referred,  was  directed  in  his  ill- 
ness by  voices  which  he  heard  misleading 
him.  They  told  him  that  he  was  in  heaven, 
and  he  believed  them ;  that  such  and  such 
an  individual  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  the 
person  became  to  his  belief  the  Divinity  j 
but  by  and  by  we  find  that  the  voices 
talked  to  him  in  a  very  singular  strain; 
they  said,  "  You  are  in  a  lunatic  asylum, 
if  sea  will}  if  not  you  are  in  such  and 
such  a  place."— That  person  is  Samuel 
Hobbs,  your  attendant,  •/  you  will,-  if  not 
he  is  the  Saviour."  In  short,  ha  was 
beginning  to  recover  from  hie  delusions,  or 
rather  from  the.  manifestations  of  them  ; 
his  madness  was  becoming  a  matter  of  his 
own  choice ;  bis  will  was  becoming  free, 
and  the  state  of  responsibility  returning. 

In  order  to  uphold  the  inference  of  the 
unconsciousness  of  right  and  wrong,  when 
the  plea  of  insanity  is  urged,  evidence  it 
sought  of  the  existence  of  a  sufficient 
degree  of  delirium,  delusion,  or  imbecility 
of  mind,  either  antecedent  or  subsequent 
to  the  action.  Mo  direct  conclusion  on  the 
point  is  allowable  from  the  character  of  the 
act  itself,  and  on  this  account  it  may 
happen  that  the  best  evidence  of  insanity 
is  rejected :  indeed,  cases  of  undoubted 
insanity  from  time  to  time  occur,  in  which 
th  »re  is  no  sufficient  evidence  of  the  morbid 
condition,  apart  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  criminal  act  for  which  the  person  n 
tried;  and  it  sometimes  will  happen  also 
that  these  are  so  extraordinary  in  their 
kind,  as  to  compel  a  verdict  of  insanity, 
despite  legal  orthodoxy.  The  important 
point  of  hereditary  predisposition  has  been 
objected  to  as  part  of  the  evidence  in 
defence,  but  I  conceive  that  the  danger  to 
be  dreaded  from  allowing  such  a  circum- 
stance its  due  force,  is  quite  counterbalanced 
by  the  chance  of  injustice  which  may  result 
from  its  rejection.  Delusion  is  no  adequate 
plea  in  any  ease  where  it  cannot  be  shown 
to  have  impelled  the  criminal  to  his  crime : 
in  this  rule,  if  absolute,  there  is  manifested 
the  little  knowledge  that  may  lead  to  much 
error.  An  insane  act  is  the  index  in  moat 
eases  of  a  delusion,  yet  the  motive  may  not 
be  apparent  though  the  result  is,  and  the  de- 
lusion which  seems  merely  to  be  co-existent 
nith-not  related  to  the  act-may  yet^ 


o^hbW,  which  fliey  an  understood  to  'do 
bj  soMng  the.  qpestion  0/  consciousness  of 
rpght;  and  wrong..  To  do  thw.  tjbqjr.  910, 
no.t  of  nec^^.  p^rnutted  the  lfehtof  91 
scientific,  opmrnni  on.  the  pcunt..  ..^Wi^bout, 
ao^uate  knowledge,  pf  &e.pWpwnapii 
diseased  wind,  and  ungujded.py  those  who, 
are  farafliar.t^ierewith,  it  U  not  to  be  won-, 
dered.  at  that  great .  mistakes  are  made*, 
that  verdicts  are.  inconsistent  with  th* 
evidence  .brought  forward,  ,an<l  that  parallel, 
cases  are,  decided  in  .opposite  ways.  It 
would  be  better  .that  tt\e  ordinary  aasiso 
determined .  on,  the.  mere  fact,  of  the  com-, 
mission  of  the,, crime,  by  the  accused,— 0*. 
the  guilt;,  of  the.  person  apart  from  the  in- 
saniTy,— and  thatihp.  responsibility  of  the 
offender  shpidd  be  a  matter  fox  the  aftea 
consjderatwn,  of  a  special. jn«7v  When  si 
presumed  Junatic  commits  .an  offence,  let 
him  bp  trjed  first  on  the  .charge,  and  .he 
entitled,  on  the  certificate  of  bis  mental 
state  hj  competent  examiners,  to  appeal 
against  scntenee,,cci  the  ground  of  insanity  j, 
then  let  his  mental  condition  be  tes tilled  to* 
and  proved  before  a  jury,  specially  qualified 
to  understand  and  appreciate  the  evidence* 
Such  a  jury  m^ght,  m  suggested  bv  a  write!} 
in  the  Journal  of  Psychological  Sf edicipej, 
consist  in  England,. of  the  I^unacy  Com- 
missioners, and  pf  medical  men  experienced! 
in  mental  disorders.  The  matter  to  bo 
investigated  should  be  the,  diseased  or 
defective,  condition,  ,  of  the  offender,  and. 
whether  it  be  such  as  to  limit  or  annul  his 
responsibility.., .  The  evidence  should  be 
obtainable  from  the.  history  previous  to  the 
crime,  the  circumstances '^f^he  deed  itself, 
the  history  subsequent  to  the  crime,  and 
the  personal  examination  ,of  the  prisoner-  . 

A  lunatic  who  is  found  guilty  of  a  capital 
charge,  ought  to  be,,  and  generally  is,  con? 
fined  for  life  in  a.  lunatic. asylum,  When 
the  crime  is  of  less  magnitude,  the  confine? 
pent  should,. be  untntecovery,  and  fox  a 
certain  length  of  time  beyond  it,  fn  order 
to  prove  the  stability  pf  the  cure, ;  before 
enlargement  the  patient  should  be  certified 
to  be  sane  in  mind  by  competent  examiners, 
and  the  evidence,  of  recovery  tested  by  » 
special,  jury,  Some  bare  advocated  thp 
punishment  of,  al^  partial  lunatics  who 
commit  offences  agauist  the  law,  on  the 
principle,  not  merely  pf  example  to  all,  b  14 
also  on  that. of  deterring  more  particularly; 
those  who  are  disordered  in  mind  fxom 

S'ring  way  to  criminal  impulses,  ..tfo? 
e  former  object  we  have  unfortunately 
opportunities  sufficient,  without  dealing  by 
disease  as  if  it.  were  a  crime,  and  the  latter 
is  .not  capable  of  "being  ,affeflted  by  suet 
irrational  means. '  Oh  J  but  punishment  is 
fpund  tpjhve .  its ,  advantage,  in  hospi'  * 
as  pari  ofjrbft  JsMulcdAqg  moral  treatn 
of  the  insane.   It  may  be 


ikno'uisiye' 'h,iv%$£.  oohnectlo^'b^^t  an' 
aisj.  and  a,  delusion  is  often  pf  a  most  insane, 
sjjnd,  pot'  to'  b^  surmised,  npr  understood. 


in.  kno^o^'.bui;  J^tiog  nevertheless. 
JCyen  'when ,tbe', crime  ,f$t  abowp.  .to.be  a! 
morbid  result,  ft " may,,  not!  bp  a<  .legally 
sjjfflcient/p^ea.for^cujpafion,';.  for,  on  the 
"  riant  aod  wrong,  principle,  it  matters  not 
'  1 ,  act,  jfllpWed  frpm  a  delusioo^If 
ipn  was  at  tjje,  time  ,awsxe  of  i{a 
4ity  and  ifscpusequenceB,,  .,  .'  '  „,...', 
lie  medical  witness  ia  not  .much  to  be 
4p.vied  when  eunimpned  for,  the  defence  in, 
flexes  .where, the  p«a,  pf  .insanity  is  rawed, 
for  though  his  opinion  on  the  existence  oij 
Insanity  he  wprth  thai  of  jury  and  .judge, 
together,  x\  may  be  suppressed  $y  the  .tymcb, 
in  some  manner  not  very  cpmpiimentarys 
and  ign'orantiy  j»*aailefl  in  the  criticisms  pf, 
the  press. ,  illecjare.  it  to  be  impossible  for, 

fone  to.teU/jpu,.with,  .certainly  wha,t  ia 
wahle'  medical  evidence  in  such  oases.' 
such  anfj  such.facta  in  the'  evidence,  or 
ajjich  and  anoh '  facts  in  the,  casft,  'indicate 
insanity  ?'  Was  the  prisoner  insane  at  the 
time  that  the  act  wb*  committed  ?  Was  he 
labouring  under  delirium  or  delusion? 
Ctouia'lhV  crime  haVe  •flowed  from  bis  in- 
sane notions  P  'These  are  all  questions 
glbjob,  the  judge  would,  probably  object  to, 
or:  find  fault  with,  being  answered  ]f  they 
yrfre.pnt,  u  they  have  been,  by. counsel 
ir^  ordinaxy,  objection  is,  that  to  question 
tbe.mfdical  .man  so,  is  to  make  a  juryman 
o£  -the  witness ;.  .this  does  not  seem  a  suffi- 
f&nt,  reason*  for  the  opinion  conveyed  in 
the- answer,  though  a  scientific  opinion,  is 
not  a  verdict -or,  declaration,  unless  the  jury 
see  fit  to  adopt  it.  .Scarcely  an  instance 
occurs  of  acquittal  on  the  ground  of  insanity, 
ip  *  case  qf  much  public,  interest,  that  the 
medical  evidence  is  not  impugned  by  smart 
editors,  in  astonishing  leaders  on  the  in- 
competency  of  medical  knowledge  in  auph 
matters,  and  the  punishable  capacity  of  the 
insane.  The  proceedings  and  decisions  in 
Our  courts  in  cases  of  diseased  m  ad  are 
discreditable  to  the  judicature  of  the  age.j 
the  dogmas  of  the  law  stand  in  much  need 
of  being  reconsidered,  and  the  whole  course 
of  procedure  amended.  It  is  by, the  infiu* 
.auqe  of  medipal,  and  not  of  legal  expositions, 
that  the  desired  reforms  are  likely  to  be 
brought  about.  "  The  same  courage,"  says 
-Dr.  Omolfy,  u«iiic*\  causes  the  physician 
to, brave  *hY  ■dangers  of  pestilence,  should 
support  him,  in  this  duty,  beneath  the 
assault  of  pestilent  tongues  and  pens.'  Not 
the  voice  of  the  people  calling  for  execa* 
shorn,  ndr  the  severities  of  tha  bench,  frown* 
f&  dowfl  psychological  truth,  should  shake 
his  purpose  as  an  inquirer  and  a  witness. 
His  business  is  to  declare  the  truth.  Society 
must  deal  with  the  troth  as  it  pleases." 
The  jury  determine  on  the  guilt  of  the 


Hum  it  is  punishment  of  a  beneficial  kind,  . 
applied  to:  the  tuiiatii)'  himself," arid  not  ! 
ifcflicted  oil  his  ieBoWa  Iter  His  '  warnih'g  and 
improvement  Nb  lunatic  wilf  be '  edified 
stria  '  improved  by  '^fte  punishirient  of  an 
insane  'offender,'  for1  hifwill  not  consider 
himself  as  in  tlbe  bias*  fbrwhbiu1  the  experi- 
ment is  specially  mtetttied.''  If  'capable' of 
being  deterred,  the  'example  of  the  pefial^r 
endured  by  those  whb  are  truly  criminal 
will  amply  sofflce'  fbr  the  purpose.  An 
insane  eruninal aetion  in' committed  either 
in  delirium— the  patient  Hot  blowing  what 
he  tB  about ;  in  deluBion^the  Offender 
believing  the  act  to  be  not'  crfminaf  'and 
avoidable,  but  necessary'  and '  right  i'  br  in 
obedience  to  diseased  impulse,  When  to 
choose  and  to  do  otherwise  is  ijnpoBsibl^. 
Under  peculiar  circumstance;  a  lesser  than 
the  ordinary  penalty  might' be  inflicted  on 
the  partially  insane,  just  m  we  see  occasion- 
ally ordered  by  magistrates  'for  children 
Under  the  age  of  full  responsibility ;  but  in' 

rieral,  I  bob  eve  the  punistimeh  t  Of  I  uhatic's 
be  useless  for  any  good  purpose, — a  mis- 
take and  a  folly,  if  not  even  a  sin. 

To  conclude.  ■  As'  agjmeral  rule  a  lunatic 
is  properly  'dispunlsliible,'  because  disease 
has  restricted  or  deetrbyetlhis  capacity  as 
a  free  agent.'  Every  lunatic,  should  be 
under  control,  Cq  prevent  him'from  illegal 
actions.  No  one1  labouring  Under  amentia, 
of  mania,  is"  a  St'  object  Of  punishment. 
JL  monomaniac  ought  not'  to  be  punished, 
when  it  is  found  that  the  crime  has  flowed 
OUt  of  the  goVerning  decision ;  when  the 
connection  betwixt  the  two  cannot'  he 
traced,  if  punishment '  is'  awarded,  the 
penalty  should  be  a  mitigated  one.  .  The 
morally  insane  should  hot  be  punishable 'to 
the  extreme.  "Kb  one  labouring  under' 
secondary  demeritfa'Ough't  to  be  accounted 
p4mi{rhawe:  arid  ill  no 'ease  of  imbecility, 
m  any  degree,  should  riunSahihent  be  to 
the' extreme.  "';  ,  "*  11 
'  Dnek  totality  Qitfiintih  ihli  ehanea  iff 
life  f— Lunatics  'a#  riibre  fiable  than  others 
to  the  whole  class  of  nervous  disorders, 
and  especially,  to  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  and 
paralysis'.  The  peculiar  condition  of  a 
ruaatJc's  riefvoua  system  renders  other 
disorders,  with  which  h&  may  become 
casually  affected',  more  liafcle  ,  to  have* a 
fatal  termination.'  'I  must  tell  you,  how- 
ever, that  some'  Twvo  held  an  opposite 
opinion,  ft  has  been  asserted'  that  insanity 
does  not  reduce'  the  chance'  bf  life  below 
the  averages.  Independent  of  it*  complica- 
tions, there  are  many  grounds  for  consider- 
ing tha  t .insanity  ia  a  condition  Unfavourable 
to  longevity ;  instead  of  enlarging  on  these, 
however,  1  shall  rpther^lay  a  prbpf  bf  th* 
proposition  before  you.  .The  average  ag'$ 

'-  under 
 _J<.ihe 


ath,jn  the  Vb>K'(flet 
».years'j  ihfe  aVJ  


disorder  was  manifested,  was,  88.  Now, 
says'  5fr.  THurnam,  the  abW  statistician  of 
that  hospital,  the'  expectation  of  Iffe  at  88 
years' of  age,  according  to  the  most  'recent' 
researches,  is  not  less  than  28  years,  sdf 
that  the  mean  age  attained 'should  nave 
been  66,  instead!,  of  48.  The '  average  age 
at  which  lunacy 'appears  is'  38,  at  which  age 
the  expectation'  of  life '  is  28  years'  more  y 
but  the  average  age  of  lunatics  at  death  ia' 
48,— only  10  years  more— instead  of  68$ 
hence,  insanity  shortens  life.  In  126  fatal 
cases  of  insanity  in  the  Aberdeen  Asylum, 

Se  average  is.  I  find,  48  years  nearly.  The 
ifisticaf  tables  bf  the  York  Retreat  lead 
to  another'  conclusion,  less  expected,  which, 
also  shows  the  unfavourable  influence  of 
the'  disease  "on  the'  chances  of  life.  It  is 
this: 'the1  duration  bf 'life  "is  not  of  much 
nigKer  value  even  Ih 'those  who  recover,  for 
the  average  age  at  death  in  those  who  had 
been  discharged  recovered  was  '57, .instead? 
of  88,  or  nine  years'  less  than  the  averagd 
probability.  The' subject' is  of  much  im- 
portance lh'corinection  'w^th  l^-assuTarice? 


.  XSS21*C|BI*X<  TO.  BR.  (JAJttU*,  ow  ■  ■  , 
I..     .SAMfrQATB.    -  .,. 

AT  a  public' m'eeting'rertriHy'' held 'at  the 
Town  Hall,  Batosgate,  it  was  'proposed  By 
Mr.  Whitehead,  seconded  by  the  f!t«v:  "'d5 
W.  Sicllcniottt,  and  unanimous*  resolved 
'  "Thatllwmeetingha^iHgleatTied.'wrttt 
much  regret,  the  intended  departure  bf  Dr.' 
Canham  from  Rainsgate, "  are1  anxious  tb 
mark  the  grateful  sfese-lhey  &rterta5riot 
his  public!   services,  and  their  '  since* 

esteem  for1  bar  private  worth*"  •'*  "'   1 

'  Proposed  by  Mr.  Saekettb,  aeeontJed  by 
Captain  Hltchras,  B3f.,  and  resbrVed 
UhahimbUsiy  i—  •  'i  .'u 

'"That  a  piece  bf  plate  oe  prewmred  to 
Dr.  Chub-am,  as  a  testimonial,  with 'an  nA 
seription  embodying  the  sentiments  efci 
pressed at thitt: meeting.*'  "•  •  ■ 

Proposed  by  the  Hon.  H. '  &"Law,'se* 
conded  'by  Lieut.  Hutchinson,  SiN.,  and 
resolved  unanimously  r— .' 

"That  a  subseripfiori  b*  entered  fiattt 
for  this '  purpose  -,  and  that «  committee  b* 
fbrmed  to  carry  but  the  intentions  bf  'thft 
meeting.**-    •     -  "■ 

•  •  ■-.  I    •      .!.     '  ■•<! 

.  V*-Wo  pereemi,  by -.the  Hat  of  <anb- 
seriptiomj,  that  the'  soita  of  £188.  9s.  has 
been  already  contributed. '  ..This  j-'*;8?'^ 
factory  proof  pf.  the  high,  estimation. # 
wraok  Br.  Caoha&B'*  proieaaianai  aerrioe* 
and  private  worth  are  held  by  the  irihal* 
tants  ai  'Bwnsgate.    ,.(,  ..  '  .„ 
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©rtfiinal  ttommuaicatianf. 

CASKS  AND  OBSERVATIONS  IN 
SURGICAL  PRACTICE. 
Br  Diokxhov  W.  Crompton,  F.RC.3. 

htdath*  is  son— nmnuD  sraotusbb. 
I  have  the  authority  of  Dupuytren  for 
stating  "  thai  the  presence  of  hydatids 
in  the  substance  of  the  humerus  is  a 
very  unusual  circumstance :  indeed,  the 
eases  cited  by  authors  of  hydatids  in 
the  bones  generally  are  very  few,  and 
their  diagnosis  extremely  difficult,  not 
to  say  impossible."  In  Le  Gros  Clark's 
edition  of  Dupuytren's  Clinical  Lec 
tores,  one  case  is  recorded  of  such  dis- 
ease which  ended  in  death  (p.  84),  to 
which  I  beg  to  refer,  as  there  is  a  strik- 
ing similarity  in  the  course  of  the  case 
to  the  one  1  wish  to  report,  except  that 
the  Frenchman  died  under  the  exbaus 
tion  of  profuse  suppuration,  and  gave 
an  opportunity  for  a  post-mortem  exa- 
mination; whilst  my  patient,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  after  much  difficulty,  is 
now  in  health,  with  a  very  useful,  if 
net  perfect,  arm :  I  believe  by  this  time 
she  is  completely  recovered.  There  are 
few  eases  of  hydatids  in  bone  recorded, 
though  Professor  Miller  (p.  489  of  bis 
3d  edition  of  Principles  of  Surgery)  says 
— "  Hydatids  have  not  unfrequently 
been  found  in  the  cancellous  tissue  of 
bene.''  On  referring  to  the  cases,  I 
find  them  alluded  to  by  different  au- 
thors; but  the  references  are,  for  the 
most  pert,  to  the  same  eases.  Mr.  Stan- 
ley refers  to  a  few  cases  only :  and  the 
one  seen  by  him  in  St  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  proved  fatal,  after  severe  con- 
stitutional disturbance  from  suppura- 
tion. A  case  recorded  by  Mr.  Keate 
(Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  v.),  where  the 
disease  was  in  the  bones  of  the  cranium, 
ended  in  restoration  to  health.  Two 
others,  in  which  the  disease  occupied 
the  tibia  (one  recorded  by  M.  Corvisart, 
Jeurn.  d.  M^d.  Chir.,  treated  by  M.  Cul- 
lerier;  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Wiekham, 
in  the  Land.  Med.  and  Phys.  Jo  urn. 
vol.  lviL),  are  also  to  be  placed 
amongst  the  successful  cases;  out  a 
third,  recorded  by  Mr.  Webster  in  the 
New  Eng.  Journ.  of  Med.,  vol.  viii.  old 
series,  and  vol.  iii.  new  series,  p.  29, 
1819  (which,  by  the  way,  was  a  case  that 
occurred  in  Guy's  Hospital,  1815), 


Cved  fatal,  even  after  amputation  had 
u  had  recourse  to,  on  account  of  the 
great  constitutional  disturbance  that 
suppuration  of  the  tumor  produced. 
Dupuytren  refers  to  the  case  of  hyda- 
tids  in  the  tibia  treated  by  M.  Ctd- 
lerier,  recorded  by  M.  Corvisart,  before 
mentioned.  He  himself  once  saw  hyda- 
tids in  the  body  of  a  vertebra,  and  onee 
also  in  the  lower  jaw. 

The  disease,  at  all  events,  when  met 
with,  is  one  attended,  at  some  period 
of  its  course,  with  considerable  danger 
to  the  limb,  if  not  to  the  life  of  the 
patient,  as  the  cases  above  referred  to 
are  sufficient  to  prove. 

Case.— Ununited  Fracture  of  the  Hume- 
rug—  Hydatid  Cyst— Seton— Cure. 

Mary  Ladbory,  set.  27,  a  dressmaker, 
was  admitted  into  the  General  Hospi- 
tal, Birmingham,  June  4th,  1849.  She 
stated  that  four  months  ago  she  fell 
down  stairs  and  broke  herrightarm.  She 
was  attended  by  a  surgeon  at  Redditch, 
who  placed  her  arm  in  splints,  and,  after 
a  time,  tried  various  methods  to  pro- 
duce union  of  the  bone,  without  success. 
She  considers  her  general  health  to 
have  been  good  previous  to  the  acci- 
dent The  fall  was  one  of  great  vio- 
lence. The  arm  was  fractured  about 
the  middle,  just  below  the  insertion  of 
the  deltoid.  The  point  of  the  fracture 
was  extremely  moveable,  so  that  I  could 
easily  bend  it  to  a  right  angle.  On  the 
next  day  the  ends  of  the  bone  were 
rubbed  together,  and  the  arm  secured 
in  splints  in  the  usual  manner,  only 
that  greater  pressure  was  used  with 
plaster  and  bandage  than  would  have 
been  justifiable  in  a  recent  fracture. 
The  arm  at  this  period  was  rather 
thinner  than  usual,  which  I  attributed 
to  the  want  of  use,  and  the  long  employ- 
ment of  splints.  There  was  room  be- 
tween the  ends  of  the  bone  to  press  the 
fingers  upon  the  ligamentous  structure 
that  united  them. 

She  was  ordered  meat  daily,  and  beer. 

July  2d. — On  examination,  no  benefit 
was  perceived.  The  ends  of  the  bone 
were  again  well  moved  upon  each  other 
till  some  pain  and  heat  followed,  and 
a  starched  bandage  was  applied  from 
the  wrist  upwards  to  the  shoulder. 

28th. — The  bandages  were  again  re- 
moved, and  no  improvement  was  ob- 
served. I  therefore,  on  the  29th,  passed 
a  large  needle  (formed  at  the  end  like  a 
spear,  and  armed  with  a  thick  skein  of 
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ligature  thread)  through,  the-  arm  be- 
tween the  bones :  much  force  ww  re- 

yiired  to  push-so  large  a  needle  through, 
held  the  integuments  and  the  vessels 
and  nerves  tightly  inwards,  and  punc- 
tured to  tbe  bone  with  a  scalpel,  so  as.  to 
inflict  as  little  pain  aa  possible ;  and,  as 
the  needle  emerged  through  the  Uga-, 
meat,  and  could  be  felt  on  tbe  outside 
of  tbe  arm.  I  cut  down  upon  the  point 
and  released  it.  The  arm  was  sup- 
ported in  a  sling,  and  ordinary  splints 
loosely  applied  to  the  humerus. 

August  3d  — Considerable  inflsmma- 
tiou  bad  taken  place;  the  aim  was 
much  swollen.  The  aetm  too*  n«m*xd, 
and  pus  of  a  healthy  character  dis- 
charged.  A  pouhice  was  applied. 

24th  —The  inflammation  nad  nearly 
subsided,  but  no  attempt  at  union  had 
been  made.  A  starched  bandage  was 
again  applied  from  the  wrist  upwards, 
leaving  openings  for  the  discharge  of 
the  matter. 

September  6th.— On  squeezing  the 
arm,  which  was  swelled  and  painful, 
pus  was  discharged,  and  at  least  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  gelatinous  matter  was  passed 
out  of  the  anterior  wound. 

10th. — On  again  squeezing  the  arm, 
a  few  white  globular  masses  were  dis- 
charged ;  they  were  opaque  externally, 
but,  on  puncturing,  were  found  to  con- 
tract and  spirt  out  a  limpid  fluid.  These 
I  believed  to  be  hydatids  Uiat  had 
perished  from  the  presence  of  pus,  which 
appears  to  be  a  fatal  poison  to  them. 
Some  few  where  whole,  but  mauv  more 
were  broken,  and  evidently  had  been 
larger  cysts  than  those  which  escaped 
unbroken.  The  suppuration  was  very 
abundant  and  offensive.  Gutta  percha 
splints  and  bandages  were  now  used  to 
prevent  motion  as  much  as  possible, 
and  to  support  the  arm,  which  was 
otherwise  very  painful  to  the  patient. 

26th. — A  thickeuiug  was  evidently 
taking  place,  as  if  t 11,111  11 affosiop  of 
lymph  under  the  integument  of  the 
whole  arm;  and  mobility  or  the  separa- 
ted ends  was  consequently  diminished. 
The  wound  was  looked  at  and  dressed 
every  other  day.  Tbo  matter  Was  al- 
lowed to  discharge,  itself  into  cotton 
wool,  which  I  always  apply  under  gutta 
percha  splints  when  u  bandage  in  not 
used  beneath  them,  as  gutta  perch n  is 
apt  to  irritate  the  skin  of  mo 
Hydatids  continued  to  be  disci' 
pressure  at  each  dress: J 
ber,  perhaps,  of  frwm 


some  skins  appeared  to,  have  belonged 
to  individuals  as  large  as  a  small  not, 
others  as  large  as-shot  of  difforen  t  sizes. 

.October  4th— New  bony,  matter  ap- 
peared to  be  forming,  particularly  from 
about  an  inch  above  the  elbow.and  passed 
upwards  in  a  thin  eruatao  thai  pres- 
sure of  the  fingers  produced  a  crackling 
sensation.  Hydatids  continued  to  be 
discharged:  and,  after  careful  search,  we 
were  able  to  detect  the  peculiar  hook- 
like processes,  said  to  be  diagnostic  of 
the  presence  of  time  hydatids.  The 
microscope  had  been  frequently  had 
recourse  to,  for  tbe  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  true  nature  of  the  opaque  bodies 
that  had  escaped  from  the  wounds,  by 
Dr.  Heslop,  Dir.  Bell  Fletoher,  and  my- 
self, and  also,  on  one  occasion,  by  Dr. 
Gairdner,  who  was  passing  through 
Birmingham :  each,  with  true  philoso- 
phical caution,  hesitated  to  gifts  a  name 
to  these  bodies  till  the  presence  of  the 
hook-like  processes  was  evident 

10th. — Tbe  discharge  varies  much  in 
quantity;  but  the  arm,  even  above  the 
shoulder,  aud  above  the  deltoid  muscle, 
is  now  much  swelled,  and  feels  doughy, 
as  if  great  suppuration  was  about  to 
take  place.  The  girl  looks  pale,  is 
emaciating,  and  her  health  is  evidently 
much  depressed  by  the  present  state  of 
tbe  discharge. 

21st — The  arm,  up  to  and  under  the 
deltoid,  as  well  as  over  the  acromion, 

Eart  of  the  scapula,  and  under  the 
umeral  eud  of  the  clavicle,  is  consider- 
ably swollen,  red,  and  in  part  softened, 
so  that  fluctuation  is  perceptible;  on 
steady  pressure  over  these  parts  down- 
wards towards  the  wounds,  about  six 
ounces  of  pus,  with  a  quantity  of  hyda- 
tids, were  pressed  out  An  abscess  was 
opened  in  tbe  axilla  on  tbe  24th.  L 

29th.— Tbe  discharge  is  so  great  as  to 
require:  the  arm  to  be  dressed  every  day: 
two  smaller  collections  of  jms  have  been 
evacuated,  nw  under  the  acromion,  the 
other  at  the  back  part  of  the  arm;  yet 
the  arm  is  bee  riming  firmer,  and  the 
number  of  hydatids  diwharged  is  much 
diminished.  The  arm,  elbow,  and 
fchoulderjinnt.  me  kept  us  immoveable 
lu»  possible  U  gutUi  peroJia  epliuts  and 

buildups 

i  ttb. — The  improvement 
in  ti  '  the  discharge 

t  f  health 
therefore, 
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28th. — Abscesses  still  continue  to  come 
to  the  surface,  which  I  open.  There  is 
one  place  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
arm  from  which  I  can  generally  press 
ont  matter,  and  a  broken  hydatid  skin 
or  two  through  the  wound  in  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  arm. 

December. — This  patient  is  now 
returned  home  with  the  arm  quite 
firm,  but  at  present,  from  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  integuments  and  muscles 
caused  by  such  extensive  suppuration, 
she  has  not  much  power  of  motion,  or 
of  use  in  the  extremity.  She  still  looks 
pale,  but  is  improving. 

June  27th,  1850. — I  have  seen  Mary 
Ledbury  to-day.  The  use  of  the  arm  is 
much  improved;  she  can  sew  a  little, 
but  cannot  quite  straighten  the  elbow, 
or  raise  her  arm  to  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion from  the  shoulder.  There  is  still 
some  little  purulent  discharge,  and 
minute  exfoliations  have  taken  place. 

Hospital  practice  gives  the  surgeon 
frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  cases  of 
delayed  union.  Within  the  last  seven 
years  I  have  seen  three  cases  of  ununited 
fracture  of  tho  humerus,  in  all  of  which 
the  seton  was  tried — in  two  successfully, 
after  extensive  suppuration.  In  the 
tliird  I  could  not  pass  the  needle  be- 
tween the  ends  of  the  bone,  which  was 
broken  obliquely  at  about  the  insertion 
of  the  deltoid.  The  man  was  a  very 
powerful  person,  and  was  stronger  in 
that  arm  than  I  was  with  either  or  both 
of  mine;  so  I  advised  him  to  be  content, 
and  let  the  arm  remain  as  it  was. 

Three  cases  of  ununited  fracture  of  the 
tibia  have  been  under  my  care,  and  all 
much  benefitted  by  the  use  of  the  seton, 
pressure,  and  rest  combined.  I  believe 
they  are  all  well  now,  but  I  have  not 
seen  any  of  them  for  the  last  few  years. 
A  fourth  case  was  fracture  of  the  tibia, 
with  other  injuries,  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Wood :  the  man  had  severe  pleu- 
risy, during  which  the  fractured  extre 
mities  became  loose.  The  seton  was 
introduced  between  the  ends,  and  suffi- 
cient action  renewed  to  produce  perfect 
union.  I  have  also  seen  two  cases  of 
ununited  fracture  of  the  thigh,  one  close 
above  the  knee-joint.  The  man  could 
manage  to  walk  pretty  well  by  the  aid 
of  a  strong  leather  case.  On  that  ac- 
count, therefore,  as  well  as  because  of 
the  close  proximity  of  the  fracture  to 
the  joint,  I  recommended  nothing  more 
to  be  done. 


These  cases  led  me  to  endeavour  to 
collect  the  recorded  cases  of  ununited 
fractures,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
bones,  and  the  particular  situation  in 
each  bone,  in  which  this  unfortunate 
termination  had  been  observed.  I  had 
collected  88  cases  when  M.  Malgaigne's 
extensive  work  on  Fractures  and  Dis- 
locations came  under  my  notice.  Under 
the  head  of  "  Ununited  Fractures"  I 
found  references  to  a  paper,  by  Mr. 
Norris,  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Medical  8cience,  vol.  xxix.  Jan.  1842, 
Through  the  kindness  of  my  friend  Dr. 
Edmund  Parkes,  I  obtained  the  volume, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  that  so  excel- 
lent and  extensive  a  statistical  work  on 
such  a  subject  had  been  (as  far  as  I  am 
aware)  unnoticed  by  any  writer  on  this 
side  the  water,  except  M.  Malgaigne, 
who  certainly  has  made  full  use  of  it 
I  cannot  but  think  it  would  be  well 
worth  the  attention  of  some  of  our 
journals,  and  be  very  desirable  (with  the 
consent  of  the  writer)  to  republish  both 
the  paper  on  Ununited  Fractures  and 
the  equally  valuable  and  laborious  one 
on  Aneurism,  for  which  the  profession 
is  so  deeply  indebted  to  that  gentle- 
man. In  the  meantime,  I  append  an 
abstract  of  the  resutni  with  which  Mr. 
Norris  concludes  his  paper  on  Ununited 
fractures : — 

Of  150  oases  of  ununited  fractures — 
48  occurred  in  the  femur. 
33      „         „  leg. 
48       „  „  humerus. 

19       „  „  forearm. 

2      .,         „  jaw. 

Of  112  cases,  in  whioh  the  age  is 
noted,  there  were : — 

Between  10  years  and  20  .  .  14 
20  „  30  .  .  58 
30       „       40     .    .  21 

Above    40  24 

M.  Malgaigne  has  with  care  made 
out  a  list  of  104  cases,  with  the  precise 
date  of  the  fracture  as  to  the  age  of  the 
patient  suffering  from  the  accident,  with 
a  view  to  the  theory  of  the  greater  diffi- 
culty of  union  in  old  people.   He  finda 

1  under   5  years. 

2  from     5  to  10 

3  „      10  to  15 

4  „  15  to  20 
50  „  20  to  30 
19  „  30  to  40 
14    „      40  to  50 

0    „      50  to  60 

3    „      60  to  70  ^ 
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Mr.  Norm's  summary  of  treatment 
is  as  follows: — Of  46  cases  treated  by 
seton,  36  wero  cured ;  3  partially  so ;  6 
received  no  benefit;  2  died. 

Of  38,  in  which  resection,  scraping, 
Ac,  were  used,  24  were  cured ;  1  par 
tially  so ;  7  received  no  benefit ;  6  died. 

Of  36,  in  which  pressure  and  rest 
were  used,  29  were  cured;  1  partially 
so ;  6  received  no  benefit. 

Of  8,  in  which  caustic  was  used,  6 
were  cured ;  2  received  no  benefit 

Of  1 1,  in  which  frictions  were  used, 
11  were  cured ;  but,  in  36  cases  cured 
by  seton,  friction  had  failed  in  8 ;  and, 


in  24  cases  cured  by  resection,  friction 
had  failed  in  ft. 

Of  11  cases  in  which  other  means 
were  used,  5  were  cured  by  iodine ;  in- 
jection, 1 ;  erysipelas  (!)  cured  1 ;  and 
hot  iron,  1 . 

Amputation  (!),  5  cases.  One  was 
cured  ;  2  died ;  1  failed ;  1  not  stated. 

The  table  of  results  from  the  five  me- 
thods of  treatment  most  commonly 
used  —  namely,  1st  Compression  and 
rest;  2.  Friction;  3.  Seton;  4.  Appli- 
cation of  caustic  to  the  seat  of  fracture ; 
5.  Resection  of  the  ends  of  the 
bones — 


Shows,  that  out  of  36  cases  included  in  his  table  treated  by  compression  and 
rest,  29  were  cured    Of  these— 

13  were  in  the  femur,  of  which  9  were  cured. 
7  leg  „     '7  „ 

12      „         humerus    „      9  „ 
5      „         forearm      „      4  „ 

From  the  seton  and  its  modifications,  in  46  cases 

13  were  in  the  femur,  of  which  9  were  cured 

16        „       leg       „  16 

16        „       humerus        16  „ 

6       „       fore-arm  6  „ 

1        »       jaw      „  1 

Accidents  following  the  use  of  the  seton  in  the  46  cases  occurred  12  tinws-— 
namely,  arterial  hemorrhage  twice ;  fever,  erysipelas,  or  profuse  suppuration,  16 
tunes. 

From  the  use  of  resection  in  38  cases,  24  were  cured ;  1  amended ;  7  failed ; 
and  6  died.   Of  these,  •  • 

1 2  were  in  the  femur,  of  which  7  were  cured.   Rather  more  than  half! 

6  „       leg       „  ft 

12        „        humerus  6  „ 

7  „        forearm  „        5      „        and  one  amended 

jaw 


In  17  of  the  cases  in  which  resection 
was  employed,  other  methods  had  failed ; 
the  seton  was  used  six  times. 

In  the  38  cases  in  wbich  resection 
was  used,  accidents  not  ending  in  death, 
but  dependent  upon  the  operation,  fol- 
lowed 9  times — namely,  erysipelas  6; 
profuse  suppuration  and  abscesses  2; 
phlegmasia  do  lens  1. 

Mr.  Norris  concludes  that — 

1st  Non-union  after  fracture  is  most 
common  in  the  thigh  and  arm. 

2nd.  That  the  mortality  after  opera- 
tions for  cure  follows  the  same  laws  as 
after  amputations  v  and  other  great  opera- 
tions upon  the  extremities — viz.  that 
the  danger  increases  with  the  size  of  the 
limb  operated  upon,  and  the  nearness 
of  the  operation  to  the  trunk;  the  mor- 


tality in  them  being  greater  in  the  thigh 
and  humerus  than  in  the  leg  or  fore- 
arm. 

3d.  That  the  failures  after  operations 
for  their  relief  are  most  frequent  in  the 
humerus. 

4th.  That  after  operations  for  the  cure 
of  ununited  fracture,  failures  are  not 
more  frequent  in  middle-aged  and  elderly 
people  that  in  young  subjects. 

5  th.  That  the  seton  and  its  modifica- 
tions are  more  safe,  more  speedy,  and 
more  successful,  than  resection  or  caustic. 

6th.  That  incising  the  soft  parts  pre 
vious  to  passing  the  seton  augments  the 
danger  ot  the  method,  though  failures 
are  fewer  after  it 

7th.  That  the  cure  by  seton  is  not 
more  certain  by  allowing  it  to  remain 
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for  a  very  long  period,  whilst  it  exposes 
to  accident 

8th.  That  it  is  least  Buecesefal  on  the 
femur  and  humerus. 

Such  are  some  of  the  important  oe- 
suits  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
great  industry  of.  Mr.  Noma:  five  tames 
more  than  is  contained  in  many  thick 
octavos — not  to  mention  the  statistical 
neper  on  Aneurism  which  has  been 
inserted  in  a  more  leoeot  number  in 
the  seme  unassuming  manner.  He 
must  be  a  bold  man  who,  after  reading 
his  paper  and  the  case  in  the  "Lancet 
of  October  19, 1890,  would  again  first 
break  by  the  force  of  pullies,  then  reset, 
then  resect,  and  then  amputate,  for  a 
.  firm  though  badly  united  femur. 

M.  Malgaigne  has  given  a  statistical 
table  of  the  relative  irequency  of  frac- 
ture in  all  the  bones  of  the  body ;  but 
he  has  not  particularised  the  exact 
situation  of  fracture  in  each  bone.  Mr. 
Adams  has  given  similar  tables  in  seme 
volumes  of  the  Medical  Gazette.* 

Until  we  have  tables  that  particu- 
larise the  exact  situation  of  the  fracture, 
we  cannot  compare  the  relative  ire- 
quency of  ununited  fractures  in  the 
various  bones  with  fractures  that  unite 
in  a  normal  manner.  Such  tables  could 
easily  be  made  out  by  an  intelligent 
house-surgeon  of  any  of  our  hospitals, 
who  necessarily  sees  the  cases  ot  frac- 
ture at  the  earliest  period,  and  before 
swelling  has  occurred,  or  a  right  position 
been  given  to  the  bones.  I  think  it 
very  probable  that  some  law  would  be 
found  to  exist  that  might  explain  the 
reason  of  its  occurrence.  Possibly  it 
might  be  found  that  fracture  near  to  a 
joint,  or  to  the  insertion  of  some  power- 
ful muscle,  would  have  much  influence 
in  producing  such  an  accident,  on  ac- 
count of  the  increased  difficulty,  in  such 
situations,  of  procuring  the  required  im- 
mobility. It  is  certain  that  peculiarity 
of  constitution  will  not  account  for  the 
production  of  ununited  fracture  in  a 
great  proportion  of  the  cases  in  which  it 
has  occurred. 
BuromjUm,  Oct  K,  1950. 
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Br  Jomr  Show,  M.D. 

Is  n.  former  communication  on  this 
subject*  I  said,  that  if  "  thieves  and  pros- 
titutes were  to  resort  to  the  use  of  chlo- 
roform in  the  public  streets,  in  the  man- 
ner alleged,  the  attempt  would  only  lead 
to  their  instant  detection  on  the  spot" 
This  opinion  has  beeu  more  than  con- 
firmed by  what  has  since  occurred.  In 
two  or  three  cases  in  which  it  was  al- 
leged that  robberies  bad  been  effected 
by  means  of  chloroform,  that  part  of  the 
accusation  which  related  to  the  use  of 
this  agent  broke  down  on  the  cross- 
examination;  whilst  in  two  instances— 
the  only  ones,  as  I  believe— in  which, 
it  has  been  proved  that  chloroform  was 
used  with  felonious  intent,  the  culprit 
failed  to  induce  insensibility,  and  was 
detected  on  the  spot,  although  the 
attempt  was  not  made  in  the  street,  but 
in  a  more  secluded  place.  The  first  of 
these  cases  occurred  in  London,  a  few 
months  ago.  A  young  man  returning 
after  midnight  with  bis  sweetheart  from 
a  dance  at  a  public-house,  induced  her 
to  accompany  him  down  a  Mews  or 
stable-yard.  He  there  took  out  a  bottle 
containing  chloroform,  and  poured  some 
of  it  on  a  hankercbief,  which  be  applied 
to  the  young  woman's  face.  She  tore 
away  the  handkerchief,  and  called  out  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  bring  a  policeman 
from  a  neighbouring  street  to  her  as- 
sistance, who  secured  the  offender,  and, 

Kicked  up  the  bottle,  which  the  latter 
ad  thrown  away  in  his  flight  The. 
reader  will  probably  remember  that  this 
case  was  amicably  compromised,  by  the 
prisoner  marrying  the  complainant, 
whilst  he  was  remanded,  and  out  on 
bail. 

The  other  case,  which  happened  re- 
cently, and  is  detailed  in  the  Medi- 
cal Gazette  of  yesterday,  is  of  a  more 
atrocious  kind.  A  man  who  was  lodg- 
ing at  an  hotel  in  Kendal,  secreted 
himself  in  the  room  of  an  elderly 
gentleman,  whom  be  attacked  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  with  a  rag  steeped 
in  chloroform.  The  means  used,  so  for 
from  keeping  the  gentleman  asleep. 


*  Mid.  Gas 
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had  a  contrary  effect;  and  although  the 
robber  struggled  with  his  victim  till 
blood  was  drawn  by  his  violence,  and 
the  bedding  had  fallen  on  the  floor  in 
the  scuffle,  he  did  not  succeed  in  making 
him  insensible,  or  in  preventing  his 
bringing  assistance  by  his  cries.  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  attempt,  had  insen- 
sibility been  induced,  might  have  resulted 
in  murder ;  for  the  tbiet  in  tbe  dark,  and 
without  experience  to  guide  him,  could 
not  have  known  when  to  stop  in  time 
to  spare  life,  if  that  were  his  intention, 
I  therefore  coincide  in  the  remark  in  the 
leading  article  of  the  Medical  Gazette 
of  yesterday,  respecting  the  insufficiency 
of  eighteen  months'  imprisonment  as  a 
punishment  for  such  a  crime. 

There  may,  however,  have  been  cir- 
cumstances which  would  have  some 
weight  with  the  Bench,  and  have  not 
appeared  in  the  newspapers.*  I  can 
easily  suppose  that  it  was  the  man's 
first  attempt  at  robbery ;  for  I  cannot 
imagine  that  an  experienced  thief,  or  one 
who  had  the  advantage  of  belonging  to 
a  gang,  and  therefore  of  consulting 
about,  and  trying  beforehand,  the  means 
to  l>e  used,  would,  on  hearsay  or  news- 
paper evidence,  have  adopted  the  use  of 
an  agent  so  ill  suited  to  assist  him. 
Again,  a  chief  object  of  punishment  is  to 
protect  the  pubbc  by  preventing  future 
crime  ;  but  in  this  instance  the  signal 
failure  of  the  attempt  at  robbery  will  do 
more  to  deter  others  from  using  a  like 
means  than  any  example  that  could  be 
made  of  the  criminal.  I  think  that  this 
kind  of  attempt  is  not  very  likely  to  be 
repeated ;  and  although  ehloroform  is 
one  of  the  thousand  articles  the  use  of 
which  should  be  confined  to  medical 
men,  ye;  the  subject,  in  my  opinion,  is 
hardly  of  sufficient  imports  nee  to  require 
legislative  interference.  The  murders 
by  arsenic,  in  the  rural  districts,  are  a 
disgrace  to  the  age  and  country  in 
which  we  live,  and  have  long  and  loudly 
called  for  a  legal  enactment  to  limit  the 
sale  of  this  poison :  but  if  Parliament 
have  to  discuss  what  articles  have  to  be 
admitted  into  tbe  provisions  of  a  "  Sale 
of  Poisons  Restriction  Bill,"  I  am  afraid 
that  we  shall  be  long  in  obtaining  such 
an  enactment ;  and  if,  when  at  last  ob- 
tained, it  bo  combated  by  including 
too  many  tribal  u  ,  t  win  not  work 
well. 
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The  public  have  been  greatly  alarmed" 
about  the  employment  of  chloroform  by 
thieves,  but  what  they  really  have  to 
dread  is,  that  robbers  wfli  still  resort  to 
the  old  means  of  the  bludgeon,  the 
pistol,  and  the  knife,  and  not  to  one 
which  allows  tbe  victim  so  good  an  op- 
portunity of  escape,  and  themselves  so* 
great  a  chance  of  detection.  Every 
person  who  has  inhaled  chloroform  must 
he  quite  aware  that  it  could  never  have 
been  given  to  him,  in  his  sober  senses, 
without  his  knowledge,  even  though 
every  care  were  used  to  lessen  the  im- 
pression it  makes,  by  beginning  with 
the  vapour  largely  diluted,  and  gradu- 
ally increasing  its  strength ;  and  no  do- 
mestic animal,  however  tame,  can  be 
induced  to  take  chloroform  voluntarily, 
but  before  being  made  insensible,  or  m 
the  least  affected  by  it,  must  always  be 
in  some  way  secured.  Therefore,  to  use 
chloroform  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
coming a  person  is  to  adopt  a  means 
that  cannot  be  put  in  force  till  he  is 
already  overcome,  and  involves  a  dh* 
Acuity  just  like  that  contained  in  the 
juvenile  problem  of  catching  a  bird  by 
applying  a  little  salt  to  its  tail. 

***  Chloroform  has  been  need  in 
France  for  the  perpetration  of  rape, 
and  the  offender  tried  and  convicted. 
We  hope  Dr.  Snow's  prediction,  that  it 
cannot  be  used  for  robbery  without 
the  certainty  of  failure  and  detection, 
may  not  be  proved  wrong  by  experience. 


OIT  CONDUCTORS  OF  SOUND. 
By  Joseph  Swjjt. 

In  mammalia  the  bones  of  the  skull,  the 
external  walls  of  the  tympanum  and  the 
oesicula,  are  not  so  hard  as  the  petrous 
portion  in  which  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear 
is  placed.  Sounds  cannot  extend  from 
the  ear  except  in  a  slight  degree  beyond 
the  anterior  point  of  the  petrous  portion; 
they  are  therefore  expended  on  the 
cells  of  the  mastoid  process  posteriorly, 
and  on  the  concha.  When  the  bones 
of  the  skeleton  are  light,  as  in  small 
nnimals,  the  same  thickness  of  the 
etrous  portion  dost  not  exist,  but  the 
earing  is  not  then  deteriorated,  as  the 
parietes  of  the  labyrinth,  from  their 
hardness,  are  still  capable  of  receiving 
nnd  modifying  sounds  to  a  nearrjgle 
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IN?''*  u^^pttWflf^P/8 
may  then  be  clear,  opt  there  is  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  sense'  of '  solidity'  and 
power,  <ab  that  very  fomd  sounds  iare 
ttreme^<^;jtfA  >0varmbaUnMtg.i.  ,The. 
pe*0,"?  P^WvblJgipng1,A,se>ae  of; 
solidity,  allows  a  superior  mode  of  dis- 
erimination,  and  fits  the  animal  ' for 
•acting--  steadily; .  eapeeiany^inr  jcttmbat 
amidst oonflioting.aotuid*  j,.In  buds  the 
freedom  of  oomnnnrieation  between  the 
interior  of  the  bones  Sod  the  >air wakes 
i slighter  impulses  tteeeseair^  and)  theee 
tare,  -therefore,,  very  sUndwr.osaicala. 
The  semicireuJar.  canals  andi  oeohl  eai  are. 
Been  to-4  great  extant  from  tlte  cavity 
:o£t»e  skulh  as  inttie  smaller miuaamalia, 
'  And- laud  scands  theiefbroiteirify  tbem| 
in.  the  •  same  man  ner.  $n  bobh.manuaa- 
ha  s^i  bbdsj^thoubonoavfrom;, their 
'hardmss*,'  wtruld/readiljepnductj  sound, 
ofcut  'the'  joint*  *mtU'  soft)  parts*;  and 
isspesMdly'ihei  integuments  *od  their 

•  ■eowripwB.'  are  imforoureble.  When 
■  She  body  id  recumbent  -on  hand  sub. 
i^statMeermafah'  of  1  the  *p«nd  received 
1  'from1'  them 'ie  i mechanically  oonve  red 

•  ithrongh  the  hones  of  the  head  to  the 
^ear.i'  ••  •?  k..   f  •>  ■  - 

■rt.  In,  amphibia  the  bone»of  {the  skeleton 
<  *e*>  very  havdv  and  in  some  instances 
;H  the ■  iakitt'  from  its  i  hardness .  resembles 
'  " hoc 01  < "both  are  therefore  capable  of  eon 
veying  strong  impulses  from  the ground. 
In  cartilaginous  fishes  the  bones  are 
'  not  8©  'bard, '  hut  there  is  a  -  power  qf 
.jiOtatiawng  eunilar  i  sounds  from  .  the 
..igronndt  as  i«  Amphibia,   Osseous  fishes 
probably  do  nojt  "receive  such  strong 
':  impulses  from  the  water  alone,  as  fhe 
'  -  cartflaginous  do  from  it  and  the  609- 
<vtagnous  ground,  end  therefore  are  pr©- 
I., sided  with  hwd  .stones,  which  ,  are 
(,  better  conductors  of  sound.  Amphibia 
and  cartilaginous  fishes  have  soft  cre- 
'*vtaeeous  matter  in  the  sac  Of  the  laby- 
i  >  nnth,  for  lessening  and  ^modifying  the 
v;  impulses  .received  from  -the  "ground, 
n  |  which  would  otherwise  render  nugatory 
the  influence  of  such  sounds  as  are 
"'■ttBimlly  determined  by  the  labyrinth. 
. '  '■   In  many  metanoee  of  mammalia  end 
.  birds  in  which  the  petrous  portion  of 
.,  the  temporal  bone  noes  not  surmount 
the  semicircular  canals,  a  space  is  left 
which  is  occupied  by  a  lobule  of  the 
cerebellum,  but  this  has  no  communica- 
tion with  the  labyrinth.  It  is  probable* 
that  the  molecular  form  of  the  grey 
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m  atter ,  pre  ve  nta  impulses  from  reaching 
the  »rai*,vlln\o»s  eanW  meimferiae/the 
molecular,  .farm  .of  .other  matters  im- 
pedes the  progress  of  sounds  to  the  ear, 
anfc'tbjHighitttaifQ^liie  :nej^es.and 
white  matter  of  the  brain. 

From  many  experiments  it  appeared 
that'BsheAj freei*  a ,  coal  fire, . coaWuBt, 
sand,, wheat  floor,  ami, powdered  chalk, 
were,  bad  conductors  of  sound.  When 
each  of  them — except  wheat  flour,  which 
was  not!  tried^— was  mixed  with  water, 
the  oondusting  power  was  somewhat 
i  irareasod.  /Sound  pMsedreadily  through 
oa^Ahw^brou^hwbeatbran.  Apiece 
of  clialtc,  about  seven  inches  square, 
had  a'  cavity '«bbtit  three  inches  deep 
made  in  it;  for  holding  a  watch  placed 
■flat;  powdeeed«h  elk  wfta then  put  over 
the  watch,  tso  as  ;to,  fijl  the  hole,  and 
there  was  a  very  faint  sound  heard ;  hut 
when  the  "powdered  chalk  was  pressed 
down;  the-  sound  <was  fcweh  louder :  the 
sound  was  also  increased:  when  pow- 
dered chalk  made  jnto  a  mass  like 
.  mortar  surrounded  the  watch  tied  up  in 
oiled. silk. '  Hie  same  was  done  in  the 
other  experiments  wrtb  wet  matters,  and 
with  dry  the  watch  was  enclosed  in 
paper;  in>  some ., watch  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  matters  in  a  porcelain 
vessel — in  the  others',  in  one  of  glass. 

It  seems  that  the  more  the  several 
substances'  preserve'  their  ,  molecular 
fonn,.. the  worse  conductors  they  are; 
and,  when  .{he  molecules  are  aggregated, 
there  fs  a  difference  of  this  power  ac- 
cording to  their  degree'  of  cohesion ;  so 
that  chalk  appeared  *  low  conductor, 
.then  sandstone;,  hut  marble,  glass,  and 
fipe  earthenware,  were  good  conductors. 
.  The  preceding  experiments  were  made 
for  ascertaining  the  difference  of  power 
iti  conveying  sounds  between  the  varied 
of  matter ;  and  therefore,  sueh  forms-  as 
were  at  hapd  were  triad ;  but,  as  it  after- 
wards appeared  that  several  of  them  were 
frequently  used  in  the  construction  of 
walls  of  rooms,  they  suggested  that  the 
errors  in  providing  for  sufficient  means 
of  hearing  proceeded  as  uuich  from  the 
materials  employed  as  from  the  shapes 
of  the  rooms :  so  that,  when  very  bad 
conductors  of  sound  are  used,  the  vibra- 
tions are  not  continuous  throughout, 
but  broken  off  at  the  walls,  and  the 
tension  is  not  then  sufficiently  pre- 
served for  extending  the  voice  much  be- 
yond the  speaker,  without  great  and 
almost  uninterrupted  exertion. 
6,  TBristock  Square,  November  7,  I860. 
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rfslr  to  health  "Tliiui  riJeutni  ^EtFroff- 


^  -'  ■  ■  ■'"•»»  :"  *'  !-'  ''M  "»J  1  '  "I 
1  '  FBIBAY,'  'HCvTMlMJdli'Wl1  '1850i  i  H 

■T I ■>.  ■•  •  -iilJ  t«-  l  i  ll  ill  r-'l.i 
l"  •  •'  ;f   ll  *!  «'...i;i  «;?!.  V  fn  .'ic-i'l 

I-r  appears  to  usthat  ir^sfatleatoii  who  . 
make's  use'  6f%eyapflfrq»  *&)f,'theiptt*-  i 
.iication. ,  °^  ^  .^V^ntf'iii  ^e^r(^P^  ^° 
.•eieatiflo  v  que^nfe,  waffr*tW&.Di$P : 
•health,  should  faev,«speeialry.cMeiulHWtl 

to  conceal  or  failBWAt&'«i«*toid-te*»bfl 
'the  guesft'on!  ^jjf^f  'ffl'W&ffl0' 

.perceive. 

September '» Mf  -ito  ■WAohr*th»  #cn»m  j 
linent'  reports  on*  Me^W  fkRW&.id 
"j  'the  uuin^ac^.b^^v^V  are'c'ritl'cise^ 

-  and  0Qn4eaMwd,rri>»  i  wrijuep,  ,in,  jpnfiii 
'violation  of  thirade. '  •^Ebj8<*>ctomentj 

"which"  it  ^^'f^«^W^ti«!«*p| 
[jtressiv  Vtp'Jtfa  founij'a;  wde'chrcuiariori 

!  through  the  teiiNtnW,  JkrtiA. 

and  other  new«a?apei»*   Of  eeurse,  ifcif 
"to  he  prestrmea"  that  thte  letter  ha»  been 
"  published  ,fyy  the  £nowle4ge  and  Wrta 
the  appro val,  ol  the.^riter-  Seven  weeks 
-have  elapsed,  and  there  bm  heft*  no 
retractation  ot  explanation-  of  state- 
■  i  men  to  injuriously  reflecting  upNab  the' 
,-.  researches  and  reports  of.  ,the  phemieajl 
.  'and  Medicdt^Qinaiiwionftrs  appeinAedby 
!  Government;  and  coaasting  of  gerftle- 
men,1  not  employed  fay  solicitors'  to  ai 
-.  yocate  only  one  view  of  a.great  sanitary 
t  question,  but  authorised  by  Qovemment. 
to  exercise  a  free  and  independent 
judgment  on  the  whole  of  the  circum- 
stances. .  .  , 

The  letter  to  which  we  have  above 
referred,  is,  in  our  opinion,  well  calcu- 
lated to  mislead  those  persons  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  scien- 
tific researches,  and  to  induce  the  public 

-  to  believe  that  they  may  consume  the 
patent  sugars,  prepared  with  the  poi- 
sonous salts  of  lead,  with  actually  less 

*  TimpsflWpaper,  Friday,  October  18th. 


fi^miWwLv^  adJ  .  ,  

,  .IhanGHy  sr^e^writeiiiflf  the, Tm*q, 
Who  ap^jea^  «6^'te'ooa^t«lyicboerwd 

05  ibT8''d(*um«nt?tnTistireiai*fa  Its'  pttb- 

sF<  '.i  '>T«nt»  Kit' fill'  i>  ?.»<•  'H  .Vii'Tlu'Jl 

s,h   r.\\\  inn  ..K  u..iimiw 

oE  aaali  itnpo#tflnoe,'_riiB  ;  Gkr^Ti  nrest 
•rfero  -beroad  Jo  bring  it)  to.  a  definttesui- 
^uacnjiandi  bat  teiireAve'llie  pubbe:*o 
-ftnft  thek  wajpou*  of  tbetalacm  that;hM 
^iten  ^raiaol)  <irj  an-examihafiian  mud 
•'cemp'afcieoriM of  t  auck->  casual  ataOHneitts 
aw  anight  itbeheefdctb  most  tfaeir  aver-in 
ftherrijnuaticT  ■  prem  •* < Hot;  this,  'unfttltai- 
irfid£]y^  wtnnwl'ilbdi  pbabtoun  i .in  ftfhieh 
ttaneonttxwierflp  ban  i  been  placed j  i  and 
iMfingrdbsMlad'iurdaa^Ms'Of Etne  fisr- 
iliamarj  tMjty  i <paphfa»  -  wW'.  tberjiforaf -gite 
raomttV)  the-  fttl«wuqpr<letteri;toJit§e 
'sdicibm  ^fiMtbB-.pHientBtsvfreot'.iftir. 
Robert  Warmgteu^he  «aeret«ryi  ofc'tiae 
Qhyfcotelr  'Bcnietjriii«6t  Londtni,  ^*>d 
Ohynricfl  '  jOperater  Mo  dtkan  Sooieiyl.of 
ApotiMcarit*,  nkilck  (trirows ,  mtokuli#ht 
on  tbfrentirelsuhjeet*.  oAttite  stare  time 
it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  diseBS- 
rie«;*xoeptrwto'a8laay^^>•oesaa^g),  cor- 
NOtienB  may  be  i  ebnoerbed*'  shouldsi&r 
the  future,  be  carried  on  through  often 
profeBflibual  ehannela  asi.niayfbe'iiD4st 
appropriate  for  it."  .i  «i  -  <:•-.■» 

i  - .  ■  i«  ■  •  >t"  rf 
i We, am  sorry, to  baveta.expressjQur 
eonviedon,  that  the  tohde  qxmaiAa  has 
been  most  unfairly  dealt  with  to'1  Vie 
,9ity-articles'of  the  Timet!,,  W^Ue  ^Ib. 
W  a  h  i  n  6ton  '  a  letter:  and  othflr  documeots 
in  favour  of'  the  uw  of  lead-sugar  have 
been  given  in  externa  'va  that  journal, 
thfi  an  alytls  of  the  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment ileportera  referred  to  in  tfaa.»typr» 
extraot;  and  ipublisbed  in  the  Tttnm  of 
September  12th,  eomprebends  merely 
twenty-nine  lines'  of  extract  from  the 
Chemical,  and  sixteen  lines  of  a,  sum- 
mary of  the  Mtdical  Report!  In  fact, 
even  in  the  article  in  which  these 
extracts  appear,  a  much  larger  space 
is- devoted  to  the  views  of  tho  lead-sugar 
advocates,  than  of  those  who  have 
reported  against  it.  If;  therefore,  it  rested 
with  the  City-article  writer  of  the  Times 
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and  Mr.  E.  Warington,  "  the  Chymical 
Operator  to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries " 
the  consumption  of  this  sugar  would  he 
forced  upon  the  British  public  in  spite 
of  their  reasonable  prejudices  against 
the  risk  of  slow  poisoning  by  lead,  and 
in  the  teeth  of  the  independent  Govern- 
ment reports.  In  order  to  counteract 
the  one-sided  views  which  have  thus 
found  the  powerful  advocacy  of  the 
Times,  we  think  it  right  to  analyse  a 
document  to  which  our  contemporary 
has  thus  given  a  wide  circulation. 

Mb.  Wabingtoj*  first  deals  with  the 
Chemical  Report,  which  was  drawn 
up  and  signed  by  Professors  Thomson,  ; 
Graham,  and  Hofmann.  Apparently 
placing  implicit  confidence  in  the 
method  of  chemical  analysis  adopted 
by  these  gentlemen,  the  writer  says: — 

"  It  appears  that  the  patent  process, 
as  directed  in  the  specification  of  Dr. 
Scoffern,  was  followed  out  three  several 
times  by  Professors  Thomson,  Graham, 
and  Hofmann,  without  any  trace  of 
lead  being  found  in  the  results,  such 
results  having  been  submitted  to  rigid 
analysis.  The  process  is  therefore  quite 
unobjectionable  in  every  respect  on  this 
evidence." 

In  a  subsequent  paragraph,  however, 
we  find  the  following  statement:— 

"  The  mode  of  analysis  adopted  by 
Professors  Thomson,  Graham,  and 
Hofmann,  for  the  estimation  of  the 
lead,  which  tbey  state  to  be  very  easy 
and  complete,  and  the  sufficiency  of 
which  was  tested,  appears  to  me,  judg- 
ing from  the  published  results,  to  be 
very  unsatisfactory.  For  instance,  we 
find  it  stated  that  one  and  the  same 
quantity  of  treacle,  made  by  the  old  pro- 
cess, yielded  in  one  experiment  0*02  (gr.) 
and  in  a  second  1*21  (gr.),  or  very  nearly 
double  the  quantity.  Sur-ly  a  method 
of  analysis  that  will  yield  so  widely 
differing  results  from  the  same  sample, 
cannot  be  received  as  complete  or 
satisfactory." 

No  doubt  the  writer  will  be  able  to 
explain  this  somewhat  conflicting  opi- 
nion regarding  the  chemical  skill  of  three 
gentlemen,  two  of  whom  are  well-known 


veterans  in  practical  chemistry,  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  first  case  the  result  of 
their  operations  is  in  favour  of  his 
clients,  and  in  the  second  case  against 

them. 

Let  our  readers,  however,  mark  the 
disingenuousness  of  the  statement  im- 
peaching the  accuracy  of  the  Chemical 
reporters.  The  chemical  results  are 
objected  to,  because  "  one  and  the  same 
quantity  of  treacle  yielded  in  one  ex- 
periment 0*62,  and  in  a  second  experi- 
ment 1/21  grains,  or  very  nearly  double 
the  quantity."  These  decimals  look 
very  mysterious  in  the  Times  news- 
;  paper,  and  as  the  quantity  of  rreacfe 
which  was  the  subject  of  experiment  is 
not  at  the  same  time  stated,  the  fact 
that  the  proportion  by  one  result  is 
double  of  that  obtained  by  another, 
conveys  the  impression  that  Professors 
Thomson,  Graham,  and  Hofmann,  have 
made  an  awful  blunder,  and  that  their 
"  mode  of  analysis,  judging  from  their 
published  results,"  &c.,  is  "  very  unsatis- 
factory." "  Surely,"  remarks  Mr.  War- 
ington, with  particular  emphasis,  "a 
method  of  analysis  that  will  yield  so 
widely  differing  results  from  the  same 
sample,  cannot  be  received  as  complete 
or  satisfactory." 

We  must  supply  Mr.  Warington's  no 
doubt  unintentional  omission,  and  state 
for  the  information  of  our  readers,  that 
the  quantity  of  treacle  used  in  each  ex- 
periment was  four  pounds  (28,000  gr.), 
and  that  the  awful  difference  in  the 
quantity  of  lead  fuund  in  the  two  ana- 
lyses was  no  more  than  0-59  grains— 
t.  e.,  less  than  six-tenths  of  a  grain,  in 
operating  upon  this  large  quantity. 
Mr.  Warington  must  have  been  per- 
fectly aware  that  he  was  addressing 
newspaper  readers,  not  well  informed 
in  decimals,  or  be  would  not  have 
ventured  to  impeach  the  accuracy  of 
the  chemists  upon  so  absurd  a  ground 
as  this.  Scientific  men  who  might 
happen  to  see  his  letter,  would  not  on 
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the  other  hand  hare  it  in  their  power 
to  take  any  exception  to  his  conclusion, 
because  he  had  accidentally  omitted  to 
state  that  the  quantity  of  treacle  used 
Was  four  pounds.*   Now  we  must  take 
leave  to  express  a  doubt  whether  the 
"  Chymical  operator  to  the  Apothecaries' 
Society"  would  under  the  same  circum- 
stances have  arrived  at  results  differing 
less  "  widely"  than  these.   Further,  the 
treacle  here  referred  to  being  derived 
from  the  old  process,  contains,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Warington,  carbonate  and 
oxide  of  lead,  arising  from  the  use 
of  leaden  pipes  and  of  moulds  pain  tad 
with  white  lead.    The  carbonate  of 
lead  is  not  a  soluble  salt:  it  may  he, 
therefore,  mechanically  diffused  through 
the  mass  of  treacle  in  very  variable 
proportion.   There  is,  at  any  rate,  no 
proof  that  every  four  pounds  of  a  given 
specimen  of  treacle  contains  an  equal 
quantity ;  and  yet,  in  defiance  of  this 
palpable  inference,  and  of  his  previous 
statement  regarding  the  condition  of  the 
lead,  the  writer  of  the  letter  proceeds 
to  impeach  the  chemical  accuracy  of 
such  men  as  Thomson,  Graham,  and 
Hofmann!    Mr.  Warington  assumes 
that  the  results  should  not  have  differed, 
although  the  difference  was  exceedingly 
small,  when  the  bulky  nature  of  four 
pounds  of  treacle  is  considered.  In  fact, 
as  the  lead-salt  was  in  an  insoluble 
and  mechanically  diffused  form,  it  might 
have  been  inferred,  a  priori,  that  two 
specimens  would  not  have  given  pre- 
cisely similar  quantities  of  lead.  This 
objection,  therefore,  to  the  chemical 
•  results,  is  not  only  unfounded  in  fact, 
but  calls  for  the  stronger  condemnation, 
because  it  is  directly  opposed  to  cir- 
cumstances which  must  have  been 
within  the  writers  knowledge.   It  waa 


*  la  a  preceding;  paratrraph  wholly  discon- 
nected from  tbat  in  wh\cb  tbia  absurd  objection 
la  made,  it  is  stated  generally  tbat  tbe  results  ot 
the  examinations,  as  detailed  in  tbe  report,  were 
obtained  from  four  pounds  weight  of  the  sample 
operated  oa. 


Mr.  Warington's  duty  in  such  a  case 
to  have  made  analyses  of.  common 
treacle ;  and  then  he  would  probably 
have  found  that  in  spite  of  the  skill  he 
could  display,  tbe  results  would  have  dif- 
fered, perhaps  even  more  than  six- tenths 
of  a  grain  on  four  pounds !  Until  he 
bad  gone  through  this  special  research 
he  was  not  entitled  to  take  exceptions  to 
the  results  of  others, — exceptions  which, 
had  the  whole  of  the  facts  been  properly 
and  candidly  stated  in  his  letter,  would 
have  been  found  to  tell  strongly  against 
the  accuracy  of  his  judgment 

To  us  it  appears  tbat  the  Chemical 
reporters  have  been  most  unfairly  dealt 
with  by  the  patentees.  We  learn  from 
the  report,  that  they  obtained  "  by  the 
courtesy  of  Messrs  Goodhart,  sugar- 
refiners  of  Liraebouse,  who  were  work- 
ing under  the  new  patent,  properly 
authenticated  samples  of  refined  sugar  of 
ten  different  operations,  with  one  sample 
of  bastards  and  two  samples  of  treacle, 
all  produced  by  the  new  process."*  These 
samples  were  sent  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  with  a 
letter  dated  March  30th,  1850,  from 
which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

"  We  have  to  remark  that,  owing  to 
the  defective  nature  of  the  filtering  ap- 
paratus after  the  gassing  operation,  the 
liquor  was  at  times  turbid  (though  we 
have  since  remedied  that  defect,  and 
obtain  constantly  a  brilliantly  bright 
liquor) ;  but  it  is  probable  that  in  some 
of  the  sugars,  as  per  samples  herewith 
sent,  a  portion  of  sulphites  may  be 
detected,  but  we  believe  no  other  traces 
of  lead,  further  than  may  have  bean 
caused  by  contact  with  leaden  pipes  and 
cisterns,  which  we,  in  common  with 
most  other  sugar-refiners,  make  use  of, 
as  also  white  lead  in  painting  the  iron 
moulds." 

This  extract,  it  will  be  perceived,  in- 
volves a  very  cleverly  expressed  reser- 
vation on  the  part  of  the  manufac- 
turers.   Had  the  results  turned  out 


•  Chemical  Report,  page  f. 
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ywettiand,,go«tf:  ^w./jfcmld  Wjitew* 
tKKEporeofnthia  lettw.oc  Mof  th&-dn% 
'^ve  nature  Y'^  'ffltVi^'^I^attW. 
'to'.4*, ,'  ^i^jflj  $p.  jnfprmaWop . 

whether  the  sugar  from,  which  these  ten 
loaves,  '4c.' 'were  ]  taken— : &e  "result!  of; 
defective  fi|trat)on — was  sola  to  the1  pilo- 
se, or  destroyed  'a^'Sdhwlii&esoiHV  after 
^he  publication  Of  tile  Cfhemical  Report! 
The  adverse  nature  of  'teeHjoverhitjienti 
Reports,  howeyer;  nascausetf  thiV  letter, 
'to,  be  brought  'into '^promuien^''np^ce., 
Tuus'Mr!  Waringt'on  Icohdemn's  these; 
^Reports  as  bein^  Dase^^'n'^e  e^ami.; 
;n.ation  'of  '^rodnchi'  admitted ,  lo  have, 
been  obtained*  by'  the use '  qf.' 'defective j 
Altering  apparatus !('  He  say's:— 


.  ..V.Thaj)n^»(^^^prflce^fwhichi 
Ahe  pajtent  forms  expert,  as,  .obtained 
from  parties  who  had  been  f  working 
bijiy-fbr  a  Khort  period,  are 'then  eiperi- 
anented  an.  'Now/it  trinst  -be-  ob? iows 
dthat.  the;  firsti«rt«odaction  of  a  new  pro- ' 
^cess,. however. perfect,  and  however  suit- 
able to  the  large  scale,  will  at  first,  to  a 
•certain  extent,  bo  attended  with  difficul- 
ties in '  He  practical  working  out  The 
.evidence  of  Mr.  Goodh  art's  fatter,  proves 
4hja  to  be  .tbercaae  in  the  present  in- 
stance  

ft  "Nb  examination  appears  to  have 
lhem  made  of  the  syrups  obtained  by 
the  new  process  before  4bey  a^hroagUt 
in  contact  with  the  leaden  pipes,  .cis-, 
terns,  and  painted  moulds,  alluded  to 
in  this  letter ;  and  all  the  lead  found  by 
"Professors  Thomson,  Graham,  and .  Hoff- 
mann,' in  these  samples  may  really  .have 
arisen  from,  this  source;  and  if  so,  a 
great  injustice  may  have  been  done  .by 
the  Report  irom  want  of  proper  circum- 
spection. 

••  •  "  In  rewarding,  therefore*  the  re  salts 
obtained-  by  Professors  Thomson,  Gra- 
ham, and  Hofmanp,  from  the  samples 
procured  under  these  circumstances,  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  much  nearer  ap- 
proach to  accuracy  will  be  attained  by 
taking  the  iMmmw,  weights  ,«*  en- 
dance  of  the  working  oat  of  Dr.  Scot': 
fern's  process,  which  process  they  them 
selves  report'  as  perfect.  The  results. 
ttaefr.Svii!  stasnd  thws:— In  loaves,'  no 
hied;.  hattardaV  (MA; -in  the  k-eaola, 
0-87;  or,  by  comparison, — 


LOBTOS;;  'J i  -Q-0*,  ' i  ,>.>  it.-jaoMrj 

..i  ¥ju^nngjpn  H^t  r  be, ,  perfect 

.desirous,  of *b4tf.th,e,  patentees 
<?onsidere^  fair.aainpjes.pf.  their  sugars 

-WWW*.T?r.fS!lWy  ..^e/manuie^- 
.tur^rs  fvere.all^d  to^nd  their  ppop^- 
mena;  and  ^t, appear^ .frflm, their )e#gr 
jfifTW"  ?ent  as  san^lee 
,W  *9P7$ [.fopi  .fUff^pt  days'  wo* 
'^l^pU8  ^r^(^;.fr9mipecomber,  3Jst 
pu  Pfir^  ^ffti, ,  ^enpe  fbe  de^ctjRe 
Mpfyf  WB^J^  Vpeare  to. have  been 
,W.orlfedd.uring,  a  (quaver  of  ,a  year.  Qf 
the  o.th,er  ,  wnples,  one.' of  treacle  waj> 
,markpd  ^tobe.passe^ through  a  bed  of 
charcpaj " ,  TJhe  analysis  wasconnnenced 
about  the  latter  end  of  March,  and.  the 
Report  was  not  presented  until  the.##th 
of.  the  following  .June. .  The  .nwniu^- 
tureraand  the  patentees,  without  making 
any  remonstrance,  or,  proposing  to  .sub- 
stitute perfect  for  what;  they  have,  spice 
called  imperfect  specimens,  had,,  there- 
fore,  allowed,  the  chemists  to  pro- 
ceed, with  their  elaborate  researches  dur- 
ing the  long  period  of  three  months: 
and  it  was  only  when  they  found  the 
results}  adverse  #at  they  fejU  back 
upon  the  letter  which  accompanied  the 
samples  to  show  that  they  were  not 
fairly- taken  specimens  of  the  new.  pro- 
cess, and  the  results  were  therefore  un- 
trustworthy! That  manufacturers  deeply 
interested  in  the  pecuniary  proceeds  of 
a  patent  should  take  this  sinuous  course 
is  not  surprising,  but  we  must  express 
our  astonishment  that  they  should  hate 
found  a  gentleman,  occupying  Mr.  R. 
Warington's  situation  at  Apothecaries' 
Hall,  to  aid  and  abet  them— nay,  to 
justify  them  in  such  a  proceeding.  Let 
us  suppose  that  Government  had  re- 
ferred to  him  the  analysis  of  certain 
drugs  alleged  to  be  adulterated:  he  is 
allowed  by  the  drug-merchant  to  take 
samples  with  the  knowledge  that  he  is 


ia  aubmj*  then^to^chjmical  analysis.^ 
and  report  on  then*  for  the  infcraiaiion . 

«C ^Government '.  ^A|ter  •  haVro#  ^een, 
engaged  three  months  in  "his  operations,  j 
?4nd  having1  raade:'a  fe^orf 'showing  not 
^disposition  to  prejudice  the'  tnerfchah't,, 
iie  is  then  coolly  ftiformed,  upon  tne: 
'authority "of  some  4'  chymiteal  operator'. 
Who "has  not  taken  tne  pains 'to  analyse" 
ike  drugs,;  that  his  analysts  and  report- 
'are  worth  nothing,  because  the  samples; 
"Tiad  become  contaminated  by  some  de- 
fective drug-grinding  apparatus: :'  It  Is 
beyond  all  question  certain  that,  ' had 
the  Chemical  and 'Medical  reports  been 
favourable  to  the  patentees  of  the  new 
sugar  process,  we  'should  have  heard 
nothing  of  the  defective  Altering  appa- 
ratus, &c.  The  fact'  that  they,  allowed 
the  specimens,  to  remain  three  months 
in  the  hands  of  tHie  chemists,  either  en- 
tirely does  away  With  the  plea  now  put 
forth  in  their  favour' by  Mr.  Warington, 
or  in  future  there  can  be  no  Bonajtdes  in 
similar  scientific1  investigations. 
'-'  Let  our  readers  observe  the  results  of 
Mr.  Waringtbn's  ingenuity  in  asserting 
that  the  minimum  weights  of  lead  con- 
tained in  the  patent  sugar  may  be  taken 
as  a  much  nearer  approach  to  accu- 
racy. Thus,  while  he  represents  that 
the  [  loaf-sugar  of  the  patent  process 
contains  nb'lead,  the  report  from  which 
he'  draws  this :  conclusion  states  in 
figures,  that  out  of  ten  samples  nine 
actually  contained  lead— one  sample  as 
mnch  aa  a  grain  in  four  pounds !  Thus, 
according  to- Mr.  Warington's  mode  of 
dealing  with  chemical  facts,  if  you  find 1 
lead  in  nine  specimens  out  of  ten,  it  is 
.quite  fair  to  tell  the  public,  through  the 
newspapers,  that  there  is  no  lead  present ! 

"With  respect  to  the  loaf-sugar  of  the 
old  process,  Mr.  Warington's  table  repre- 
sents it  as  containing  0  05  grains  of  lead 
in  four  pounds.  This  is  a  complete  mis- 
representation of  the  statement  of  the 
Chemical  reporters,  which  we  now  quote 
from  page  2  of  the  Beport : — 


-  "JVb  lead  whatever  appeared  to  "be 
present  in  Ml  lbav&of  sugar1  refined 
iti  tfttfer*^  'operation's  by  tfce>  ondieary 
pruoBSBO  i  at>  feast,  wo  tat  u*b  is*  ianoouraa- 
laat  to.l.^iof.ftR^.^gTain).  of 
si^bhate.of  lead  could  not  be  present  in. 
four'  pounds  of  anV  of  these  'samples:*  '' 

our readers  pom  pare  this  state- 
ment wj»h  a, representation  at  then*  facts 


indjng/Oo,  grajps.  of  lead  in  four  pounds 
ofhiaraugar,  when  they  positively  state 
that  the^y  found  none,  and  tb,at  there  could 
not,  have  been  present  so  much,  as  Mx. 
Warington  assigns  as  the  average.  lTh|s 
is  ,wha$  Mr,  Warmgfou  considers  to  be 
"a  n\uch .nearer  approach  io  accuracy;" 
we  should  describe  it  as  the  reverse. 
The  same  sort  of  free-and  easy  dealing 
runs  through  the  other  series  of  figures. 
Thus,  while  irj  'the  extract  from  bi 
letter  Mr.  Warington ;  asserts  that,  the 
mmhmm  weights  will  afford  a  much 
nearer  approach 1  V&  aeonracy,  he  gives 
the  benefit  of'  this  estimate  only 'to  the 
patentees,  upon  the  principle,  probably, 
that  any  amount  of  inaccuracy  will 
answer  for  the  sugars  of  the  old  process, 
and  the  readers  of  the  Timet  would  hot 
probably  discover  that  the  maipimum 
weights,  in  one  column  were  compared 
with  the  ftrfnfow*  weights  in  anotfoer, 

Thus  we'  find  in  the' Report  that  the 
bastards  and  treacle  prepared  by  the 
old  process  gave  the  following  weights 
of  sulphate  of  lead}—  : 
■Mix.        Min.  iltett: 
Bastards    .   0  25   ,   019   .   0  22 
Treacle  .   '.*  1-21    .   0  82   .   0  91 

it  will 'be -perceived  by  reference  to 
Mr.  Warington's  figures  that  in  treating 
of  the  old  process  he  takes  for  comparison 
the  maximum  weights  of  lead  salts ;  and 
in  dealing  with  the  new  process  he  selects 
the  minimum.  The  old  process  is  entitled 
to  fair  play ;  but  it  certainly  does  not 
get  it  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Warington, 
or  of  the  City-article  writer  of  the  Timet. 
They  are  determined  that  the  public 
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shall  swallow  the  lead-sugar;  and  while 
one  cooks  the  results  the  other  serves 
them  up.  We  are  sorry  to  spoil  the 
Cpokery ;  but  in  a  scientific  question  of 
this  kind  we  consider  it  to  he  our  duty 
to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic, although  the  remarks  we  feel  bound 
io  make  may  damage  an  ingenious 
but  dangerous  application  of  chemical 
science. 

After  this  demonstration  of  Mr.  Wa- 
rington's  mode  of  dealing  with  the  facts 
and  figures  of  a  Chemical  report,  we 
think  we  need  hardly  dwell  upon  the 
other  parts  of  his  letter.  There  is  either 
the  same  want  of  fair  dealing,  or  there 
is  blundering  throughout  Facts  are 
either  misstated  or  mistaken.  In  refer 
ence  to  the  Medical  Report  we  find  the 
following  remarks : — 

"  The  report  of  the  medical  jurists, 
Drs.  Pereira,  A.  Taylor,  and  Carpenter, 
is  of  no  value  whatever,  inasmuch  hs  it 
is  based  on  fallacious  grounds ;  for  they 
state,  '  Our  investigation  practically  re- 
solves itself  into  the  inquiry,  whether 
1-201  grains  of  metallic  lead  contained 
in  a  salt  of  lead,  capable  of  becoming 
dissolved  by  the  juices  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  swallowed  weekly  for  probably 
many  months,  axe  capable  of  producing 
serious  injury  to  health?' 

"  Now  there  is  no  evidence  whatever 
in  the  report  to  show  that  the  lead  stated 
to  be  contained  in  the  samples  exa- 
mined, was  in  such  a  state  as  that  re- 
quired by  these  gentlemen,  and  on  which 
supposition  their  report  is  entirely 
founded;  nay,  worse, — they  adopt  the 
very  extreme  result  obtained  from  *a 
sample  of  treacle  which  was  stated  in 
writing  by  the  manufacturer  to  be  ob- 
jectionable from  a  defect  in  the  working 
of  the  filtering  apparatus ;  and  on  this 
assumption  they  call  in  question  the 
chemical  accuracy  of  the  patent  pro- 
cess." 

We  think  it  a  somewhat  droll  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  the  patentees  to 
apply  to  a  gentleman  known  only  as  a 
pharmaceutical  chemist  for  bis  opinion 
on  a  subject  which  presupposes  a  medi- 
cal education,  and  requires  a  knowledge 


of  physiology,  pathology,  and  toxicology. 
That  they  could  find  no  better  authority 
to  flpply  to  in  reference  to  a  question  of 
chronic  poisoning  by  lead  than  a  gentle- 
man who  has  probably  never  seen  a 
case,  and  whose  studies  are  confined  to 
pharmaceutical  chemistry,  leads  to  the 
inference  that  the  opinions  of  members 
of  the  medical  profession  must  be  ad- 
verse to  them .  The  result  may  easily  be 
foreseen.  In  the  Medical  Report,  as  we 
read  it,  the  quantity  of  lead  in  the 
patent  sugars  is  calculated  as  metal  to 
avoid  all  quibbling  about  the  actual 
state  of  the  salt  of  lead  in  the  sugar, 
which  appears  to  be  just  as  mystrrious  to 
Mr.  Warington  and  the  patentees  as  to 
the  reporters.  We  know  of  no  salt  of 
lead  which  is  not  more  or  less  soluble 
in  the  secretions  of  the  alimentary 
canal ;  when  dissolved  it  becomes  ab- 
sorbed, and  when  absorbed  it  is  liable 
to  affect  the  system  injuriously.  Mr. 
Warington  appears  to  think  that  the 
lead  is  supposed  to  be  swallowed  in  a 
metallic  state  in  the  sugar ;  bnt  we  do- 
not  gather  this  from  any  part  of  the 
Report  It  seems  to  be  left  as  an 
open  question,  whether  it  be  in  the  state 
of  sulphite,  sulphate,  carbonate,  or  un- 
decomposed  acetate?  To  affirm  that 
the  three  former  are  not  in  a  state  to  be 
dissolved  by  the  juices  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  merely  because  they  are  not 
very  soluble  in  water,  would  display 
great  physiological  ignorance,  and  show  . 
that  the  person  was  not  qualified  to  give 
any  opinion  on  the  subject 

The  objection  that  the  treacle  which 
yielded  the  maximum  of  lead  was  the 
product  of  a  working  with  defective 
filtering  apparatus,  we  have  already 
disposed  of.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
parties  not  to  have  sent  for  analysis, 
specimens  of  sugar  or  treacle  which 
they  considered  defective,  or  to  have 
withdrawn  them,  for  which  there  was 
ample  time.   The  Reporters,  in  con- 


scientiously 
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trusted  to  them  by  Government,  of  stat- 
ing the  probable  effects,  of  the  patent 
sugars  OB  health,  were  bound  to  take  ear- 
trmne  results.  There  was  no  tiling  to  show 
that  the  maximum  weight  of  lead  might 
not  be  frequently  present  in  patent 
treacle  soki  to  the  puttie,  who  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining  whether  this 
article  of  food  has  or  has  not  been 
"passed  through  a  bed  of  charcoal" 
To  have  reported  only  on  the  probable, 
•effects  of  a  mmmum,  or  even  of  an 
average  weight  of  lead,  would  have  been 
undoubtedly  more  favourable  to  the 
patentees ;  but  it  would  have,  been  a 
breach  of  duty,  in  a  sanitary  point  of 
view,  since  the  patentees  could  give  no 
satisfactory  security  that  the  weight  of 
lead  in  the  treacle  should  not  exceed 
the  average  and  reach  the  maximum. 

Such  is  the  letter  upon  which  Mr. 
Warington  and  his  coadjutors  would 
recommend  the  general  use  of  poisoned 
sugar.  The  City-article  writer  of  the 
Times,  without  taking  the  trouble  to 
compare  the  letter  with  the  Report, 
adopts  the  whole  of  Mr.  Warington' e 
statements,  including  the  distorted  tacts 
and  erroneous  figures,  and  thinks  that 
an  attempt  haB  been  improperly  made  to 
stifle  a  valuable  discovery.  It  is  his  opi- 
nion that  a  case  is  made  out  for  further 
inquiry.  We  trust  that  the  Government 
will  adopt  the  suggestion,  if  only  to 
expose  the  unfair  means  which  have 
been  resorted  to  in  order  to  support  a 
bad  case. 

It  is  incontestably  proved  that  a  salt 
of  lead  is  liable  to  be  left  in  the  sugar 
as  manufactured  J\  is  quite  possible, 
as  the  Chemical  reporters  assert,  "  that 
the  lead  may  be  removed  from  the  sugar 
to  a  point  beyond  danger,  provided  the 
operations  are  constantly  watched  by  a 
partem,  competent  to  apply  the  necessary 
ohetuioal  test  of  purity  to  the  products." 
The  great  practical  question,  as  it  affects 
the  public,  is  not  the  chemical  accuracy 
of  the  process  as  it  may  be  conducted  in 


a  chemical  laboratory,  but,  to  use  the 
language  of  Mr.  Wood,  as  it  may  be 
carried  on  "  on  a  large  scale,  and  by 
common  workmen,  who  may  not  be  suffi- 
ciently impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
entirely  freeing  the  products  from  any 
trace  of  deleterious  ingredients."  The 
syrups  are  strongly  impregnated  with  a 
poisonous  .salt  of  lead;  under  proper 
and  skilful  superintendence  the  whole 
of  this  lead  may  be  removed  from  the 
sugar.  But  is  the  health  of  the  public 
to  rest  upon  a  contingency  like  this  ? 
When  a  general  coho  has  spread  through- 
out .the  land,  and  has  affected  all,  or 
even  a  large  number  of  the  consumers, 
of  sugar  and  treacle,  it  will  be  no  satis- 
faction to  turn  to  Mr.  Warington's 
figures,  and  to  find  that^,  according  to 
his  calculations,  they  ought  not  to  have 
suffered,  because  one  patent  loaf  out  ot 
ten  contained  no  lead,  and  because  the 
minimum  found  in  patent  treacle  was 
leas  than  the  maximum  existing  in.  sugars 
of  the  old  process  I 

To  banish  these  fears  from  the  publio 
mind,  the  patentees  say  that  the  sul- 
phite of  lead  left  in  the  sugar  is  not  a 
poison ;  and,  in  support  of  this  assertion, 
they  quote  the  opinions  of  two  gentle- 
men who,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain, 
have  had  no  experience  whatever  on 
the  subject  of  lead-poisoning— namely, 
Dr.  Ghkooby  and  Mr.  Wabinotoh. 
The  former  gentleman  performed  a  set 
of  experiments  on  rabbits,  for  the  in- 
conclusive  nature  of  which  we  refer 
our  readers  to  some  remarks  made  else- 
where.* Without  attempting  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  sulphite  of  lead  is 
soluble  in  the  secretions  of  the  stomach, 
Dr.  Gregory  alleges  that  it  is  not  poi- 
sonous, owing  to  its  excessive  insolu- 
bility in  water.  In  the  next  sentence 
of  his  letter,  the  carbonate  of  lead, 
which  is  also  remarkable  for  its  exces- 
sive  insolubility  in  water,  is  described 


«  See  Mkdical  Gazbtts,  Angust  so,  p.  878. 
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by  him  as  the  "  truly  poisonous  com- 
pound of  lead  V  Mr.  Solly  has  cor- 
rected the  fallacy  contained  in  this  in- 
consistent statement*  We  are  also 
able  to  supply  facts  which  show  that 
if,  according  to  Dr.  Gregory's  experi 
moots,  rabbits  are  fattened,  dogs  are 
liable  to  be  poisoned  by  sulphite  of 
lead-f  In  the  Parliamentary  papers 
before  us  there  is  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Gregory,  announcing  that  sulphite  of 
lead  is  "perfectly  innocuous,  and  as 
harmless  as  so  much  chalk  would  be. "\ 
Mr.  Warington  has  no  experience  of  his 
own  to  offer,  but  he  gives  his  opinion 
that  Dr.  Gregory's  experiments  satisfac- 
torily show  that  sulphite  of  lead  is  an 
innocuous  substance.  On  this  we  shall 
simply  remark,  Ne  sutures  ultra  ere- 
pidas. 

One  strange  argument  which  has  been 
brought  forward  in  favour  of  the  lead- 
sugar  process  we  must  briefly  notice  in 
bringing  this  long  article  to  a  close. 
Some  sugars  of  the  old  process  have 
been  found  to  contain  lead  in  small 
quantity,  arising  from  the  use  of  leaden 
pipes  and  cisterns,  as  well  as  moulds 
painted  with  white-lead.  We  have  the 
admission  of  Messrs.  Goodhart,  in  then- 
letter  already  quoted,  that  they,  the 
patent  sugar-makers,  employ  these 
leaden  articles  of  apparatus  in  common 
with  other  sugar-refiners.§    Hence  it 


lean  round  in  sugars  of  tbe  old  process  ylu*  that 
which  it  introduced  by  tbe  employment  of  salts 
of  lead,  and  not  removed  by  filtration.  This 
affords  another  very  carious  illustration  of  Mr. 
Wsrlnjrton's  mode  of  dealing  with  figures,  it 
will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  his  table*,  that  the 

Kent  treacle,  instead  of  containing  more,  ac- 
Uy  contains  let,  lead;  the  difference  being 


has  been  inferred  that,  as  lead-poisoning- 
already  goes  on,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
the  consumption  of  ordinary  sugar,  it 
is  only  reasonable  to  allow  it  to  go  on 
to  a  still  greater  extent  by  the  encou- 
ragement of  the  use  of  the  patent 
sugar !  We  demur  to  this  inference,, 
and  contend  that,  so  far  as  it  may  be- 
practicable,  rules  should  be  enforced  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  lead,  whe- 
ther accidentally  or  designedly,  into 
any  description  of  sugar. 


THE  CHOLERA  JX  JAMAICA. 

Ths  moat  recent  intelligence  from  the- 
West  Indies  states  that  the  greatest  excite- 
ment prevailed  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  in 
consequence  of  a  case  of  cholera  having 
occurred  in  that  city.  At  the  opposite 
port,  Port  Royal,  during  the  few  days  pre- 
vious to  the  steamer's  departure,  a  number 
of  cases  had  occurred,  and  about  twenty 
proved  fatal  The  case  in  Kingston  is  de- 
scribed by  one  of  the  newspapers  as  being, 
the  "  malignant  Asiatic  cholera ;"  but  it  is 
denied  by  the  medical  testimony,  which 
declares  that  the  patient  died  of  a  "  form, 
of  cholera, ' '  In  Kingston  the  civic  autho- 
rities, who  had  previously  been  very  inac- 
tive, had  become  very  vigilant.  Meetings 
of  the  Board  of  Health  had  been  held,  and 
a  sanitary  committee,  appointed  by  the 
corporation,  met  every  morning.  No  offi- 
cial returns  were  made  of  the  cases  in  Port 
Boyal ;  but,  notwithstanding  account* 
which  reached  Kingston  were  greatly  ex- 
aggerated, it  was  an  ascertained  fact  that 
the  cholera  had  appeared  there,  and  the  in- 
habitants were  in  the  greatest  excitement 
and  alarm  in  consequence.  The  governor 
of  the  island  had  sanctioned  the  employ- 
ment of  the  convicts  in  tbe  Penitentiary  on 
the  roads  of  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  clean  the  streets  and  lanes,  and  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Accounts  voted 
£1000  for  the  purpose  of  effectually  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  various  sanitary  regula- 
tions made  and  to  be  made.  Judging 
from  the  form  the  disease  had  assumed^ 
and  the  few  cases  that  had  appeared,  it  was 
hoped  that  its  ravages  would  not  be  great. 


0-M  grs.  Thus  we  arrive  at  this  remarkable  in- 
ference:—By  the  use  of  lead-salts  in  refining 
patent  sugar,  yon  not  only  get  rid  of  the  wbofe- 
of  the  lead  thus  introduced,  but  actually  remove 
about  one-fourth  of  that  which  all  sugars  take  op- 
from  leaden  apparatus,  it  c.  I 
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*  See  Pharmaceutical  Journal.  October,  p.  348. 
t  See  in  the  present  number,  nags  858,  an 

accouut  uf  the  recent  experiments  of  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Greaves. 

*  pT*0l7  Roes  "en  farther  than  this,  and 
aays-««l  should  have  no  objection  personally  to 
use  the  sugar  made  by  Dr.  Scoffera's  process, 
*2£  ,if..80™?  sulphite  were  accidentally  mixed 
with  it."  We  trust  that  Dr.  Gregory  will  not 
thus  offer  himself  as  a  chemical  martyr  on  the 
altar  of  science.  The  rate  of  the  dugs  experi- 
mented on  by  Mr.  Greaves  (see  page  856)  holds 
out  a  wholesome  warning. 

$  Admitting  this  to  be  a  correct  statement, 
the  patent  sugar  should  contain  the  amount  of 
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Illustrations  and  Inquiries  relating  to 
Mesmerism.    Parti.    By  the  Re  v.  S. 
K.  Maiilamd,  D.D.,  F.K.S.,  F.S.A., 
sometime  Librarian  to  the  late  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  Keeper  of 
the  MSS.  at  Lambeth.  Pamphlet,  8 vo. 
pp.  82.  London :  Stephenson. 
Mesmerism  Tried  by  the  Touchstone  of 
Truth  j  being  a  reply  to  Dr.  Ash- 
burner's    Remarks   on  Phrenology, 
Ajesmerism,  and  Clairvoyance.  By 
Geobqe  Corfe,  of  Middlesex  Hos- 
pital.  Pamphlet,  8vo.  pp.  44.  Lon- 
don :  Houlston  and  Stoneman.  • 
The  authors  of  these  two  pamphlets 
admit  the  facts  of  mesmerism — that  is 
to  say,  the  production  of  certain  pheno 
xnena  known  as  mesmeric.   Thus  Dr. 
Corfe,  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Ashburner, 
eays:— 

"I  cannot  lay  that  I  deny  the  facta 
which  you  adduce.  ....  Now  if  these  are 
Acta,  then  no  one  can  doubt  but  that  there 
is  a  power  in  operation  which  is  not  in  the 
possession  of  every  mortal,  and  that  power 
a  supernatural,  and  beyond  finite  control. 
Such  I  deem  to  be  the  fact,  unless  the 
whole  relation  of  mesmerism  is  to  be  re- 
•orredr  into  a  tissue  of  lies  and  of  fraud, 
which  I  cannot  agree  to,"   (p.  17). 

And  in  like  manner  Dr.  Maitland 
states  his  conviction,  "  that  what  are 
called  the  common  phenomena  of  mes- 
merism—by which  phrase  I  mean 
those  phenomena  (some  of  them,  in 
one  sense  of  the  word,  very  uncommon) 
which  have  been  concurrently  main- 
tained by  mesmerise  re  in  various  coun- 
tries for  more  than  half  a  century — are 
realities and  "  that  they  are,  botb  in 
themselves  and  in  their  indications, 
very  serious  matters,  and  such  as  de- 
mand the  deep  and  earnest  attention  of 
all  who  know  their  existence"  (Preface). 

The  manner,  however,  in  which  the 
two  authors  proceed  to  the  inquiry  of 
the  nature  ana  tendency  of  mesmerism, 
differs  widely.  Dr.  Corfe,  the  author  of 
a  useful  practical  work  on  the  Phy- 
siognomy of  Disease,  denounces  the 
whole  of  the  mesmeric  phenomena 
as  the  direct  work  of  the  Devil,  and 
proceeds  to  enlarge  on  its  evils  as  ear- 
nestly, as  warmly,  and  as  energetically 
as  zeal  and  the  fear  of  God  can  urge 
him.   Dr.  Maitland,  a  divine  and  an  ac- 


comrJiBbedreehofai?; known  ,to  jjs  as  the*, 
learned,  anthpt^of  ,that  meet  intere^iinir 
work,  VThe",Cnurph  in  the.  Catacombs 
proceeds  more  deliberately' to  state  ther 
facts,  add  td  inquire'  into  their  bharaoie© 
and  tendency,  n  Tbe>froie*eKtna  -seen*} 
here,  for  the  nfmce,< , to,  have, .  changee}, 
places:  the  physician  is  found  vehe-' 
mently  consigning  mesmerism'  and  its1 
professors;' on  retfglbtia  grounds  ah***;: 
to  the  paternal  chaiwei  of the  '.Father,  .of! 
Lies;  while. -the  .clergyman  is  found* 
dispassionately  .and  logically  arguing 
from  certain  known  premises,  to  their; 
legitimate  inferences.  It  is  to  the  work 
of  the' latter,  <ra  tins  sttconnt,  thatwei 
shall-  principal  direct  our  readere'  eft 
tentionj  ,.i  ..  ,.  ,  :>J  ,  .  |/f> 
Dr.,  Maitland  cites  a  series  of  .cases 
from  tjie  £oist  in  "  Illustration*  of  clair- 
voyance, without  in  the  least  •  easting 
any  doubt  upon  their  truthfulness,  as, 
will  he.^eeen,  ,by  the  fhJlowjng  .ex*, 
tracts : — 

"  If  the  reader  has  made  up  his  mind  to 
believe  or  disbelieve,  without  regard  to  tes- 
timony or  evidence,  either  'lids'  of  a  quesJ 
tion  which  has  been  discussed  with  dis- 
graceful bitterness,  ignorance,  and  folly,  L 
am  not  anxious  about  his'  approbation ;  if 
not,  I  hope  hS  will  acquiesce  ia  the  pro- 
priety of  this  course,  and  wiH  also  undeM 
stand  and  approve  the  motives  which  lead, 
me  to  take  the  illustrations  for  this  section' 
(clairvoyance)  exclusively  from  the  reporfai 
of  oases  published  in  the  Zout.  Wt» 
periodical  work  is,  the,  principal  organ  for' 
the  diffusion  of  information  on  the  subject* 
and  it  is  countenanced  and  contributed  to* 
by  the  chief  natrons  and  practitioners  on 
mesmerism.  It  has  not  vet  been  seven, 
years  in  existence,  and  all  the  cases  to 
Which  I  refer  in  this  section  have  Occurred 
within  that  period,  and  in  our  own  country. 
The  reader,  therefore,  who  wishes  to  verify 
my  transcripts,  may  do  it  by  reference  to 
one  English  book  j  and  4f  he  likes  to  go  a 
step  farther,  and  inquire  respecting  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  stories 
themselves,  he  may  in  a  good  many  cases, 
without  much  trouble,  inquire  on  the  spot,, 
and  put  his  questions  to  the  parties  actually 
concerned."   (p.  1).  - 

Most  of  these  facts  are  familiar  to 
our  readers:  they  are  offered  by  the 
author  as  "illustrations,"  not  as 
"proofe."  We  do  not*  on  our  part,, 
doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  narrative; 
but  we  cannot  entirely  exclude  the. 
possibility  of  deception  on  the  part  oC 
the  performers  in  ail  cases,  remembering; 
the  exposure  of  Alexis  and  others  by 
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Dm.  Forbes  and  Sh  arpey.  On  Abie  point, 
bwmar,  we  shall  not  now  prow,  but 
shall  be  content  to  admit  aU  that  Dr. 
Maitland  requires.  "We. pass  at  once  to 
taw  consideration  of  mmmonc  "  voii: 
tin,"  Dr.  Maitlands  account  of  whifih 
wv  shall  present  in  aha-  author's  own 
words: — 

_  "That  one  person  should  be  ebfe,  by  the 
ample  exercise  of  his  own  win,  to  influence 
the  will,  alter  the  state,  and '  regulate  the 
actions  of  another— Of  another,  too,  who  » 
distant,  and  altogether  nneonseioas  of 
being  the  subject  of  such  influence — is  cer- 
tainly Tory  hard  to  believe,  and  constitutes 
one  of  the  moat  wonderful  of  the  alleged 
facta  of  mesmerism. 

'  "It  has,  however,  been  asserted,  and 
strenuously  maintained,  for  more  than  half 
a  century,  by  persons  whose  statements 
are  entitled  to  attention.  Whether  they 
are  right  or  wrong  in  all  that  they  say  I 
am  not  undertaking  to  decide;  and,  in- 
deed, it  is  not  my  purpose  at  present  to 
inquire.  My  object,  and  my  earnest 
desire,  is  to  call  the  attention  of  sober  and 
reflecting  persons  to  what  is  a  plain  and 
indisputable  truth — namely,  that  this 
alleged  fact  is  SOW  maintained  as  a  reality 
by  such  a  weight  of  character,  and  such  a 
body  of  evidence,  and  is  assuming  a  form 
Of  snob  importance,  that  it  ought  to  be  in- 
vestigated by  those  who,  though  they  may 
hare  no  particular  taste  for  such  inquiries, 
have  some  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes, 
and  some  concern  for  the  welfare  of  their 
ttfow-cresstaies." 

This  "  submission  to  the)  overpower- 
ing influence  of  the  will  of  another,"  Dr. 
Maitland  investigates  in  the  cases  re- 
corded by  mesmerists.  We  quote  one 
or  two  of  the  shortest  of  the  instances 
adduced.  It  appears  to  us  to  be  an  im- 
portant fact,  and  one  worthy  of  note, 
that  they  are  believed  by  such  an  in- 
quirer as  Dr.  Maitland: — 

"When  urged  to  look  at  any  thing,  she 
expressed  the  greatest  repugnance  to  do  so; 
and  it  was  only  a*  the  reiterated  command" 
(mental,  he  it  observed)  "of  tbentesme- 
riesr  that  she  aroused  herself  to  the  neces- 
sary effort.  At  those  times  her  whole 
deportment  was  that  of  a  person  who 
wished  to  rest,  yet  who,  by  some  external 
force,  was  compelled  into  exertion.  No 
exorcised  spirit  could  have  done  its  work 
more  grudgingly ;  and,  like  the  enchantress 
evoked  by  Odin,  she  continually  entreated 
to  be  left  to  repose."  (Townsbend's  Facts 
in  Mesmerism,  p.  46.) 

"  She  responded  to  the  excitation  of  the 
phrenological  organs,  and  felt  obliged  to 
obey  the  will  of  the  mesmerissr  up  to  the 


point  of  following  him  about  the  room; 
but  if  she  were  commanded  to  do  anything 
very  repulsive  to  her  feelings,  she  became 
awakeinstantly  and  suddenly."  (Ashburner, 
in No.  xiii.  p.  182.) 

The  next  extract  we  quote  is  from  the 
pen  of  the  lady  in  whom  the  phenomena 
are  said  to  have  occurred: — 

"After  being  thrown  into  my  usual  state, 
Mr.  Nixon  retreated  a  few  steps  from  me, 
when  I  felt  a  strange  sensation  of  uneasi- 
ness, and  my  arms  stretched  out,  pointing 
whichever  way  Mr.  Nixon  moved ;  my 
nrind  all  the  wbSe  active  sad  dear,  though 
the  power  to  control  my  movements  was  en- 
tirely gone,  and  I  felt  drawn  irresistibly, 
as  the  needle  by  the  magnet.  After  a  time 
my  uneasiness  increased,  and  I  rose  snd 
followed  my  amssnsaaser,  any  eyes  still  being 
closely  abut."  {Zaut,  No.  mii.  p.  238.) 

The  same  young  lady  also  puts  on 
record  the  following : —  ' 

"I  was  speedily  under  the  mesmeric 
influence,  my  body  and  senses  subdued 
and  under  control,  but  my  thoughts,  as 
usual  free  and  clear.  This  evening 

IfbncwedmymSsmnriser  unerringly  through, 
the  room  wrfch  eiossd  eyes,  and  answeasd. 
correctly  to  pressure  over  several  of  the 
organs  of  the  head.  When  an  organ  wan- 
touched  over  I  felt  irresistibly  impelled  to 
follow  the  indication,  though  perfeetiy 
awase  of  what  I  was  doing :  for  instance, 
Mr.  Nixon,  meaning  to  touch  Firmness, 
happened  to  touch  Veneration,  and  I  fell 
on  my  knees,  my  thoughts  turning  to  God 
and  heaven.  When  Firmness  was  really 
touched  I  was  compelled  to  draw  myself 
up  to  my  foil  height,  and  aspire,  as  it  were, 
to  reach  the  very  ceiling."  (ZoM,  No.  xxin. 
p.  289.) 

We  cannot  quote  the  whole  of  this 
passage  ;  we  leave  our  readers  to  make 
their  own  comments  thereon,  when  we 
have  laid  before  them  Dr.  Maitland's 
views.  With  reference  to  the  mesmeric 
states  of  "  attraction"  and  "  attachment," 
Dr.  Maitland  quotes  from  Dr.  Elliot- 
son  : — 

"I  have  invariably  observed,  without  a 
single  exception,  in  all  my  mesmeric  expe- 
rience, from  the  time  of  the  Okeys,  in  1837, 
to  the  present  day,  that  the  mesmeric  state 
has,  even  if  characterised  by  affection,  and 
the  most  intense  affection  too,  apparently 
nothing  sexual  in  it ;  but  it  is  of  the  pares* 
kind,  simple  friendship,  and  indeed  exactly 
like  the  love  of  a  young  ebUd  to  its  mothers 
for  it  seems  eharaoatrisad  by  a  feeling  of 
safety  when  with  the  mcasnerissr,  and  of 
fear  of  others.  Those  who  think  they  have 
aaan  anything  esse  must  have  seen  wish 
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the  eyes  of  •  prurient  impure  imagination, 
—I—  the  unjustifiable  experiment  of  mm- 
mmUmg  Amativeness  has  been  made." 

On  this  Dr.  Maitiand  very  properly 
observes: — 

"Could  we  be  sore  that  persons  who 
have  unjustifiable  designs  would  abstain 
from  unjustifiable  experiment s  this  would 
be  perfectly  satisfactory— but  what  an  *  un- 
less!'" 

In  a  note  on  this  passage  Dr  Mait- 
iand also  remarks : — 

"  Very  probably  that  *  unless,  Ac.'  is  juat 
what  alarmed  Dr.  Mayo,  and  will  alarm 
others, — not  the  less,  because  on  this  repeti- 
tion, though  the  candour  and  honesty  of 
Che  author  induced  him  to  include  the 
'unless,' he  considered  the  'Ac.'  too  obvious 
to  require  explanation,  or  even  statement. 
Certainly  that  one  word  from  Dr.  Ellioteon 
has  startled  me  more,  and  hat  more  weight, 
than  all  that  I  have  heard  from  the  oppo- 
nents of  mesmerism." 

Again: — 

"  One  is  tempted  to  ask  whether  if  the 
elairvoyante  of  whom  we  have  just  read, 
instead  of  being  told  to  blow  out  the 
candle,  had  promised  to  throw  herself  out 
of  the  window,  or  stab  one  of  the  com- 
pany, she  would  have  found  that '  the  im- 
pulse was  irresistible ;'  and,  if  so,  whether 
a  promise  made  in  private  to  fire  the  house 
at  midnight,  or  become  the  instrument  of 
any  other  crime,  would  have  been  aa  punc- 
tually performed.  Such  power, 

•van  in  the  hands  of  the  wise  and  virtuous, 
is  tremendous ;  but  is  it,  or  can  it  be,  con- 
fined to  them  in  the  days  when  science  is 
the  idol,  and  its  fervent  worship  consists 
in  popularising  its  discoveries  ?  I  know, 
but  it  does  not  entirely  remove  my  fears, 
that  no  harm  is  likely  to  come  of  even 
this,  unless  some  of  the  sedate  million 
should  make  unjustifiable  experiments." 
(p.41.) 

That  these  "unjustifiableexperimenU'' 
have  been  made  is  not  only  not  denied, 
but  avowed.,  with  reference  to  another 
Hne  of  magnetic  investigations.* 

Dr.  Maitiand  next  inquires,  respecting 
Ms  "illustrations," — Is  ail  this  true? 
And  his  answer,  if  we  rightly  under- 
stand him,  is  to  the  effect  that  not  only 
is  it  all  true,  but  it  is  not  the  whole 
truth;  that  still  more  tftartlingfiu:  te  might 
be  related. 


faint  to  Aisaihsaiss,  sad  the  v#osaa*,if 

her  organs  we  at  rail,  is  anabi  -  to  control  her 
actions;  sbe  barns  with  desire."  Set  note  by 
Sr.  AaMaraer,  ia  Ms  trsnsistfon  of  ftaiehea- 
bacVs  Kssesrohsssw  the  Dynastic*  of  Msgae- 
ttsm,  &c 


"  Is  it  supernatural,"  the  author  asks, 
in  the  next  place :  we  quote  bis  answer  :— 

"lam  content  on  the  present  occasion 
to  treat  of  mesmerism  aa  merely  the 
exercise  of  a  power  which  belongs  natu- 
rally to  man,  or  to  one  as  an  in  a  given 
number— a  power  which  (so  tar  as  that 
can  be  said  of  any  which  be  possesses)  ha> 
can  use  according  to  his  own  will,  to  pro- 
duce certain  effects  on  other  men,  indepen- 
dently of  all  that  ia  external  to  himself — 
a  power,  let  us  suppose,  not  more  visible, 
or  ponderable,  or  explicable  (but  at  tho 
same  time  not  more  supernatural  or  mira- 
culous) than  the  muscular  enerjjy  and  men- 
tal volition  which  enable  one  man  to  knock 
another  down.  I  am  content  to  take  this 
merely  as  an  hypothesis,  in  the  belief  thai 
it  will  save  trouble  and  not  injure  truth." 
(p.  47.) 

What  is  it,  or  what  is  it  like  ?  forms 
the  next  inquiry.  The  answer  involves 
the  consideration,  at  some  length,  of  the 
ancient  divinations,  magic,  witchcraft, 
familiar  spirits,  &e.  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures,  with  which  the  author  iden- 
tifies its  phenomena.  We  cannot  abridge 
this  part  of  his  investigations  without 
damaging  the  author's  argument;  wa 
therefore  refer  our  readers  to  the  origi- 
nal pamphlet,  where  they  will  be  re- 
warded by  the  fruits  of  the  author's 
erudition  and  biblical  knowledge. 

We  conclude  our  remarks  on  Dr. 
Maitland's  pamphlet  with  his  observa- 
tion on  a  "  most  interesting  and  impor- 
tant question,"  and  one  which,  observes 
the  author,  "  if  J  did  not  know  that  it 
engaged  the  deep  and  anxious  attention 
of  others  as  well  as  myself,  it  would  not 
be  worth  asking — Is  mesmerism  divi- 
sible ?"  Here,  again,  we  prefer  giving 
the  author's  answer  in  his  own  words: 
and  if  we  seem  t  >  occupy  more  apace) 
than  mesmerism  would  lead  them  to 
suppose  it  deserving,  we  may  remark 
that  the  tone  and  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Mais- 
land's  pamphlets,  as  well  as  die  con- 
formity of  bis  views  in  certain  respects 
to  our  own,  demand  that,  for  the  inte- 
rest of  truth,  we  should  bring  it  promi- 
nently under  their  notice. 

To  state,  then,  our  author's  answer: — 

"For  the  convenience  of  writers,  and 
readers,  and  talkers,  who  are  supposed  to 
understand  one  another,  a  phraseology  has 
been  adopted  which  seems  to  assume  that 
it  is  (divisible)  ;  and  without  any  one's 
pretending  to  draw  a  strict  line  of  demarca- 
tion, we  are  accustomed  to  read  and  speak 
of  the 'higher'  and 'lower'  phenomena  of 


■tijMti'of  only 


separately  th^re,  Is,  no 


are  the  things  eqseo' 

Afferent  parts  or  degrees  .  of  the  same 
 ~~     '    '  even  ask, 'v  What  »e- 


ftiingf  We 

curity  has  the  patient  when  he  pnts  him. 
self  in  "the  hands  of  the  mannerist  agairist 
itrch  a  subfttgatidn  as  amounts  to  &  voltin- 
tar^  aWndo'riment-df '  the  power  of  -reason 
with  which  God  has'  endowed  and  eri- 
foisted  him?  and  what  security  has  the 
nwameriaer  (who*  adopts 'the  Biele)  that  he 
is  not  usurping  that  *ary  influeviae  over  his 
fellew  whuuxGod  has  'forbidden  him  to 
exercise?  K  it  toi said,,'  Ood hath  given 
men  these  powers,  and  are  we  not/  46  flip* 
pose  that  he,  meant  than  to  he  used  ?',-rthe 
plain  answer,  is,  Ha  ban  given  open  power 
to  commit  murder,  theft,  and,  a  variety,  of 
things  which  he  has  forbidden;  and.  that, 
Hot  only  in  the  gross  form  of  the  act  itself,, 
but  as  to  those  courses,  practices,  and  dis- 
positions which  lead  to  it."  65)'. 

"In  the  meantime,  'I  Hope  I  am"  not 
wrong  in  pnttmg  forth  a  few  words'  of 
excuse,  or  at  least  of  deprecation,  on  behalf 
of  those  who-  hesitate  to  take  an  active'  part 
in  promoting  the  use  of  mesmerism  on 
what  philosophers  may  think  foolish  and 
superstition*  grounds.  Wo  do  not  can- 
aider  ourselves  aa  more  inhuman  than  those 
whom 'science  baa  rendered  'intelligent, 
virtuous,  and  happy/  Wo  think  that  while 
wo  are  withheld  by  what  others  nay  con' 
aider,  and  what  mar  actually  turn  out  to 
be, unfounded  feara,.  from  actively  promoting 
the  practice  of  mesmerism,  it  is  unjust  to 


enjoying  a  balmy  slumber  by  its  aid;  to 
seethe  nervous,  excited  patient,  restored  to 
cconfort  and  repose.'  For  myself,  at  least, 
I  know  that  1  may  honestly  disclaim  such 
feelings;  and  I  shall  he  most  grateful  to 
anyone  who  may  be  able  to  remove  the 
scruples  which  I  feel  bound  to  express,  by 
fiurly  meeting  the  question  which  I  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  section,  and  dis- 
tinctly showing  that  therapeutic  mesmerism 
is  separable  from,  and  no  part  of,  the 
curious  art  of  soothsaying  and  divination 
which  busies  itself  in  the  banker's  shop  or 
the  pawnbroker's  cellar"  (p.  70). 

Dr.  Maitlaud,  we  consider,  baa  bare 
brought  mesmerism  to  the  "  touchstone 
of  truth,"  to  the  test  of  the  standard  of 
right  or  wrong.  We  thank  him  for  this 
first  instalment  of  his  inquiry,  and  hope 
that  he  will  not  long  delay  the  remaining 
portions. 

We  must  not,  however,  conclude  with- 
out bestowing  a  few  more  words  on  Dr. 


Corfe's,  pamphlet .  We  honpur  the  en* 

that's,  .religious  principles,  but  .  would 
tain,  ^«ar,less;Iaid)T  ^be  sounds  of  tjom 
"  drum  ecclesiastic.  Dr.  Caries  wval 
carries  him  sometimes  a  tittle  beyond 


■  •  .  -       ,.       ,  ty,   - 

be  known  to  at}  men. . .  The  following 
short  extracts  will  justify  our  censure  of 
Dr.  Corfes  vehemence :— 

"The  spirits  of  phrenology  and  met* 
m'erism  are  twin  devils,  cojparfnersi  fra- 
ternal  sptrits  of  uncleanneasy  (p.  26.) 

..."You  appear  .as  a-  disciple,  of  Meamee 
and  of  Gatf,  and  an,  apologist  for  the  PeviJ, 
who  is  the  author .  and^abettor  of,  both 
clairvoyance  and  of  pirenology."  ,  (p.  24) 

,  But  wa  should .  also,  in  justice  to  Drj 
Corie,  oijto  some. of  Ins  more  deliberate 
andoalmer  statements  with  reference  to> 
theeffeeta  of  meemerieak:— 

"I  firmly  assert,  th%t  throughout  ttm 
whole  period  of  nine  yean,  during  which 
meaawffem  was  mora  or  let*  practised  by 
yourself  and  Dr.  Wuaee,  whilst  holding 
the  office, of  phytioian  to  this  .charity,  I 
never  once  saw  or  heard  of  an  instance  of 
cure  effected  through .its  agency j  but,  on 
the  contrarjj  I  have  witnessed  many  serious 
evils  result  mm  its  employment."  (p.  16.)' 

Among  these  "'"serious  evils,"  WW 
quote  the  following «  i     •  • 

"I  never  saw  nor  heard  of  anything  df 
the  sort  go  forth  but  what  was  "iedeeenfc, 
disgraceful,  and  mjurious.  All  the  patients 
have  unequivocahSr  expressed  themselves' 
worse,  where  real  unease  existed  j  aad 
where  nervous  disorders  only  were  present,, 
the  mind  has  been  worked  upon,  the  lasci- 
vious passions  have  been  excited,  and  (be 
will,  unable  to  control  the  animal  desires,, 
has  lost  its  balance,  and  the  patient  has 
been  momentarily  stupified  by  the  300  or 
400  passes  to  and  fro  before  the  eyes,  but 
only  to  awake  in  a  more .  libidinous  state 
than  before:  and  this  has  sent  them,  sooner 
or  later,  to  wander  the  streets  to  gratify 
their  lust,  and  thus  they  have  beeomsopen 
prostitutes."  (p.  21.) 

The  authors  before  us,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  unite  in  admitting 
the  facta  of  mesmerism :  they  differ  in 
its  source,  but  they  .coincide  in  its  use- 
less ness  and  dangee.  And  surely,  ia 
tbe  present  utilitarian  age,  facts  which 
present  nothing  to  attract  but  their 
marvellousness,  must  ere  long  come  to 
be  disregarded  and  despised ;  or,  having 
a  potency  of  some  bind,  but  not  f 
good,  must  be  dreaded  and  shunned 


tlT  wrVl&cWn*'&  tb'd'5*tf6'of'ffiWt 
«cW0tis,;W6uH  hoT  Hghfly'  tamper"  With 
^  t*^rn!j^^  'attu*  ft^^eyyef 

fUenenbs  <zf  ft/Uteri?  Medtca  and 
0  Therapeutics.  Iffy  Jonathan  Pereira, 
'  M:D,;?.K.S.,I'X.S.,jte.  Thii-dEdi- 
«■'  Hon. ?  Vol.  IL.  Pan '  I.' :  Lpbdon: 

Longman:  IfiSO'.'  '  ..,";..„ 
As  many  inquiries  baye  been  m&d^.of 
iis  .  respecting  the  publication  of,  .the. 
second  vqJurae„,o£  wis  well- known  and. 
valuable  Work,  we  take  an  early  oppor- 
twrity  bfairhdtm&ag'«ha*-ine  ▼ofujhe 
will  be  puthshed'itf'two  'parts,'  and  the 
first  part  is  ri oV  befofe  m  This1  part 
if*  a  :gOodly  vbltvme'  tn  itself?  as  it  cbVets" 
63d  pages;  -and'  coneain*  l^TflMstra 
tiofls,  wi«ho!tit'fnti)o^ng  an  admirable 
«^t*engravitig  •representing  the  flVieMV 
acopic  character olfAin%rent  varieties'  'of 
starch.  ••  ..  ■  1..-   •  :  • 

.-'  The  second  Tolume  is  devoted  to  the 
Organic  Bodies  of  the  Materia  Medica, 
and  the  present  part  comprisee  thehhv 
iory.  and  properties  of  a  large  variety  of 
Vegetable  substances  which  are  extra - 
aivefy  employed,  either  as  articles  of 
food,  or  in  medicine.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  enumerate  these,  as  we  are  now  deal- 
ing with  a  standard  'work  in  its  third 
edition.  We  shatt  only  ram  ark  that 
every  article-  bears  witness  .to  the  indus- 
try and  indefatigable  research  of  the 
author.  Instead  of  being  merely  the 
elements  of  materia  medic  a,  it  oonsuh 
totes  a  complete  encyclopaedia  of  this 
important  9  object.  The  student  of  phy- 
siology, pathology,  chemistry,  botany, 
and  natural  history,  win"  find  herein  the 
most  recent  facts  and  discoveries  in  his 
favourite  branch  of  study,  and  the  medi- 
cal practitioner  will  have  in  this  work  a 
safe  guide  for  the  administration  and 
employment  of  medicines. 

The  Natural  History  of  the  Varieties  of 
Man.    By  Robert  Gordon  Latham, 
M.D.,  F.&.S.,  Ac.  Ac.   8vo.  pp.  574. 
London:  Van  Voorst  1830. 
The  writings  of  Dr.  Prichard  have 
given  an  impulse  to  ethnological  re- 
searches that  has  been  productive  to 
them  of  great  and,  we  trust,  permanent 
benefit.   Physiologists  have  learnt  that 
ethnogragbieal  distinctions  are  not  to 
be  traced  exckurivelyv-or  even  chiefly, 
in  variations1  of  pbysioal -conformation, v 
HI  that  their  ' most  correct  data- are  to 


fje.^isWv'eted'^y'thfe  pfoilowgist.  It 
has  hence  restated'  that  a  Vast:  rbaes  of 
new  tna/te^'  ntts'  be^h  rtip!3lr'^cum,Up 
latiijg.ajjice  $he 'date'  pTf  Dr?  Pricbard'.s; 
lat>oub..,^n.ti)iQijgb"they,  be..  Thfc 
EU^ologicaJl.^Qc^-t,of,.  £qndpn .  has, 
been.;  a^vely.,,,  employed  ,  mM  conpen^ 
^AJwM'^  ^c  u3lor4iM^on.lan4  U». 
ewbediedi  WHeJ).,  thereof,  .in  ite."Pre» 
e<BBd»g8.,;1.oWe  way;  observe,  that  tk© 
author  of,  the  wo^.pe&ie<  tig  is  *  proa 
mitoent  mmihet  ,  o£  that  Society,  ,  andi 
has  the  reput*ti6n,  <if  being  one  of  thai 
most  eminent  philologists '  of  the  pre* 
soat  day."  ,*f.-.-j  ■. 

■■  'The'  pweent  treatise,1  from  the  name) 
Of  t*(*  author;'  may  be"  Expected  to  pott 
sess,  "(Be '  attribute  6f  originality,  so  farj 
as  the  working  up,'  Of  a  Iargd  amount' 
i  of  material'  qollec'teoT  for  the  rpost  part- 
by the  labours  of  others,  maj ■  admy,  of 
,  qrijprAality.  .V£be ;  readers/,  of  the  bpok 
.  wjll.  ^t.be.disapnpinted  in.  their  expec-, 
tetions  pn  thie" point-.  A,  diffident  das*, 
siiicatiop  to  that  of  hiapredace«SQrahas> 
been  adopted  by  Dr.  K..G.  Latham,  thai 
primary:  divisioee  of,  th*  varieties  #t  ftf*a? 
human  race  being  limited  by  bin*  t£M 
three— the  Mougoiian,  the  Afriean,  arids 
the  Ruropean.  The  terms  by  -  which- 
these  are  expressed  by  Dr:  Latham  tfre- 
MongolidfB,  Atlantidse,  Japelidte.  If 
is  not  in  treating  of  the  primary  dlvi- . 
sSons  alone  that  the  particular  features^ 
of  this  work  consist  ] 

It  would  carry  us  beyond  the  limits  ', 
which  we  can  afford  on  tbe  present; 
occasion  if  we  were  to  follow  the  author,, 
through,  all  his  subdivisions;  but  we, 
may  direct  attention  to  the  introductory  . 
observations,  in  which  Dr.  Latham  ex- 1 
pounds  the  principle  of  their  formation. , 
Preceding  tbe  consideration  of  eaeb.* 
subdivision  and  variety  is  a  tabular 
statement  of  its  chief  points — e.  g+ 
physical  conformation,  languages,  area, 
locality,  political   relations,  religion, 
mode  of  writing,  numbers,  synonyms,  • 
See.  <kc.,  according  as  each  presents  pe 
cnliar  features  of  importance. 

Dr.  Latham  concludes  his  volume 
with  a  short  notice  of  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  science  of  ethnology,  in  a. 
series  of  general  and  special  apothegms. 

The  author  remarks,  that  "  a  subject 
that  a  single  book,  however  encyclo- 
paedic, can  represent,'  is  scarcely  worth 
taking  up  in  earnest."  The  work  before 
us,  although  deserving  the  title  of  "  en- 
cyclopaedic,'  as  those  who  peruse  it  will 
discover,  certainly  does  not  fully  repre- 
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sent  the  entire  subject  Classification  is 
the  chief  end  of  this  work ;  and,  having 
thus  brought  forward  his  classification, 
we  doubt  not  that  Dr.  Latham  will  pro- 
secute his  yhilolegicai  researches  to  the 
Ailing  up  of  the  outline  which  he  has 
herein  so  ably  and  distinctly  traced. 
The  materials  abound ;  and  from  one 
so  skilled  in  languages,  and  so  compe- 
tent in  every  respect  to  the  task,  we 
hope  that  perseverance  and  industry 
will  in  due  time  produce  that  which  we 
anticipate — a  complete  modern  work  on 
ethnology.  In  the  meantime  the  pre- 
sent volume  cannot  fail  to  be  most 
acceptable  and  useful  to  the  students  of 
one  of  the  most  interesting  branches  of 
knowledge. 

Ptmhflatris  ;  of,  the  Mode  of  Preventing 
Disease  by  a  due  appreciation  of  the 
grand  Elements  of  Vitality — Light, 
Air,  and  Water:  with  bservations 
on  Intramural  Burials.    By  Edward 
Babcome,  M.D.,  &€.    Pamphlet,  8vo 
pp.  29.  •  London :  Highley. 
This  pamphlet  was  "  intended  to  form 
part  of  a  work  which  will  be  shortly 
published,  entitled  '  A  History  of  Epi- 
demic Diseases  from  the  Earliest  Ages. 
1491  years  before  the  Birth  of  Our 
Saviour,  to  the  Present  Period,  4c.'" 
The  interest  excited  by  the  outbreak  of 
cholera  at  Tootiug  induced  the  author 
to  publish  at  that  time  "  his  ideas  as  to 
what  should  form  the  groundwork — the 
very  basis  of  all  sauitary  measures." 
Dr.  Bascome  cites  from  historians  many 
instances  of  the  occurrence  of  disease 
and  death,  from  deficiency  of  the  "  grand 
elements  of  vitality,"  and  enforces  the 
paramount  importance  of  their  supply 
m  purity  and  abundance,  as  the  " basis 
of  all  sanitary  measures." 

Lectures  on  Inflammation.   By  James 
Paobt,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Surgery  to  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons of  England,  Assistant-surgeon 
to  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  Ac. 
Pamphlet,  8vo.  pp.  67.  London. 
These  Lectures  have  already  appeared 
in  our  pages.   Our  readers  are,  there- 
fore, well  acquainted  with  their  contents. 
They  have  been  extensively  transferred 
to  the  pages  of  other  periodicals,  and 
are  admitted  to  be  among  the  most 
valuable  of  the  latest  contributions  to 
pathological  literature.  We  now  merely 
announce  their  publication  in  a  separate 
tana. 
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Health  of  London  during  the  six  months 

terminating  September  28,  1850. 
De.  Wbbstsb,  the  author  of  this  paper, 
atated  that  the  health  of  London  had  been 
recently  Tory  satisfactory  compared  with 
ordinary  Masons,  bat  still  more  bo  when 
contrasted  with  last  year.  Thus,  during 
the  six  months  terminating  the  28th  of 
September,  22,816  persons  have  died  in 
London,  instead  of  40,117  in  the  parallel 
season  of  1849,  being  a  diminution  of 
17.301  deaths,  or  4312  per  cent,  in  favour 
of  the  present  compared  with  the  former 
period.  This  great  (Utterance  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  very  diminished  mortality  by 
cholera;  only  96  individuals  having  died 
from  that  cause,  instead  of  13,116  <  luring 
the  same  months  of  last  year.  Diarrhose 
and  dysentery  hare  likewise  proved  less 
fatal the  deaths  by  those  mnJaHy^  being 
1469,  instead  of  2946  in  the  same  six 
months  of  1849.  Measles,  scarlatina,  and 
hooping-cough,  hare  also  prevailed  less 
severely  than  previously.  Besides  these 
complaints,  typhus,  which,  in  the  second 
and  third  quarters  of  1849;  caused  death 
to  1222  individuals,  was  fetal  in  only  900 
instances  during  the  past  six  months. 
Phthisis,  pneumonia,  and  bronchitis,  also 
come  within  this  category  j  likewise  con- 
vulsions and  erysipelas ;  168  patients  hav- 
ing died  of  the  latter  disease  during  the 
recent  season,  instead  of  213  in  the  same 
six  months  in  1849.  Notwithstanding  the 
diminished  total  mortality  of  London 
diving  the  period  embraced  in  Dr.  Web- 
ster's reports,  several  complaints  have  ex- 
hibited an  increased  fatality.  Amongst 
these  influenza  and  cancer  were  mentioned ; 
as  also  insanity,  hepatitis,  and  ovarian 
dropsy.  By  the  latter  disease  36  females 
are  reported  to  have  died  from  the  30th  of 
last  March  to  the  28th  of  September; 
whereas  only  20  fatal  cases  from  the  same 
cause  were  met  with  during  the  parallel 
six  months  of  1849.  Several  maladies,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  exhibited  nearly  the 
same  rate  of  mortality  as  in  the  previous 
season.  Thus,  67  persons  died  by  B  right's 
disease  during  the  past  six  months,  sgjuast 
65  in  the  parallel  period  of  1849.  From 
puerperal  diseases,  again,  200  fetal  esses 
were  recently  recorded,  in  contradistiaotinn 
to  210  during  the  same  two  quarters  of 
last  year.  The  author  then  alluded  to 
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apoplexy,  hernia,  and  delirinm  tremens,  by 
which  latter  serums  complaint  96  persons 
died  recently ;  whilst  the  number  of  deaths 
by  the  same  cause  was  94  in  the  former 
season. 

Dr.  Webster  then  alluded  to  the  great 
mortality  among  children,  shown  by  the 
feet  that,  of  the  22,816  deaths  recorded  in 
the  metropolis  during  the  last  two  quarters, 
10,242  were  individuals  who  had  not 
passed  their  fifteenth  year.  Violent  deaths 
next  occupied  the  author's  attention,  by 
which  causes  767  persons  are  reported  to 
have  lost  their  fives  in  London;  thus 
making  one  case  in  every  30  of  the  whole 
mortality.  Of  these  767  specified  violent 
deaths,  206  were  produced  by  fractures 
and  contusions,  165  were  drowned,  and  69 
died  from  burns  and  scalds,  besides  other 
casualties  not  necessary  to  particularise. 
After  discussing  at  some  length  the  mor- 
tality met  with  in  lunatic  asylums,  lying- 
in  hospitals,  workhouses,  and  other  elee- 
mosynary institutions,  the  author  al- 
luded to  the  mortality  in  the  London 
gaols,  which  recently  contained  6110  in- 
mates, 6462  being  men,  and  only  630 
women;  amongst  whom  the  deaths  re- 
ported during  the  last  six  months 
amounted  to  44  cases,  comprising  86  male 
and  9  female  prisoners.  Indeed,  so  healthy 
have  these  receptacles  of  crime  and  mis- 
conduct been  of  late  years,  and  very  diffe- 
rent from  last  century,  that,  amongst 
10,015  individuals  committed  to  Coldbath- 
fields  prison,  only  6  deaths  have  occurred 
in  so  large  a  number  of  persons.  How- 
ever beneficial  oonfinem  en t  in  the  metropo- 
litan prisons  may  prove  to  the  bodily 
health  of  the  residents,  it  sometimes  ap- 
pears to  produce  an  opposite  effect  upon 
their  mental  condition,  particularly  in  those 
undergoing  solitary  or  separate  punish- 
ment. This  baneful  influence  seemed  fully 
established  by  the  feet  that  from  two  large 
London  gaols— vis.,  Pentonville  and  Mill- 
bank— where  only  convicted  criminals  are 
confined,  not  fewer  than  61  prisoners  were 
sent  to  Bethlem  Hospital  during  the  last 
ten  years  who  had  become  insanf,  47  being 
men  and  14  women,  besides  four  male 
criminals  who  came  from  the  hulks,  but 
had  previously  resided  in  Pentonville 
prison.  In  addition  to  the  above  65  indi- 
viduals, male  and  female  prisoners  bad 
been  also  admitted  from  other  prisons  as 
lunatics  into  Bethlem  Hospital,  although 
to  a  muoh  smaller  extent ;  hence  showing 
that  the  effect  of  silent  and  long-continued 
confinement  upon  the  mental  faculties  is 
very  decided;  and  it  should  be  remem- 
bered (the  author  likewise  said)  that  all 
the  cases  of  insanity  recently  sent  from  the 
two  metropolitan  prisons,  and  now  re- 
ported, were  not  persons  acquitted  because 


they  were  insane,  but  prisoners  actually 
undergoing  sentence  for  previous  crimes 
and  imsdsH  maum  n  n. 

HotpUal  mortality.— -The  eleven  general 
hospitals  of  the  metropolis  next  occupied 
the  author's  attention,  respecting  which 
establishments  some  important  remarks 
were  made.  From  these  it  appears  that 
1051  persons  were  reported  to  have  died  in 
the  above  charitable  institutions  during 
the  last  six  months,  which  are  classified  in 
the  subjoined  table : — 

Statistical  Table  of  Death*  ra  the  eleven 
General  Hoiyitati  of  London,  during 
tix  month*,  terminating  the  28th  Sep* 
t ember,  1850.   Compiled  by  Dr.  Wrs> 
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Hospital. 

No.  ot 
Beds. 

Total 
Deaths. 

Ratio  of 
Dtathaas 

Beds. 

St.  Bartholo- 

mew's .    .  . 

580 

180 

lto3* 

Guy's.   .   .  . 

580 

164 

1  to  3$ 

St.  Thomas's  . 

487 

115 

1  to  4$ 

London  .   .  . 

820 

120 

lto2} 

St.  George's  . 

320 

106 

ltoS 

Middlesex  .  . 

286 

86 

lto8* 

Westminster  . 

176 

78 

1  to  2* 

Free  .... 

140 

22 

lto6i 

King's  College  . 

120 

66 

ltd* 

Charing  Cross  . 

110 

36 

University  Col- 

lege    .   .  . 

106 

78 

ltolf 

Totals   .  . 

3223 

1061 

ltoSjV 

Before  adverting  especially  to  these  sta- 
tistical data,  the  author  made  some  general 
observations  respecting  the  very  limited 
extent  of  hospital  accommodation  in  Lon- 
don ;  whilst  he  also  said,  that  the  inmates 
of  these  eleemosynary  establishments  were 
not  always  of  the  indigent  classes,  but 
sometimes  persons  in  easy  circumstances, 
or  domestic  servants  from  the  houses  of 
governors,  or  even  of  noblemen  ;  nay,  pa- 
tients who  came  also  from  the  country. 
Hence  the  actual  sick  poor  of  the  met  ro- 
polis were  not  the  exclusive  participants 
of  the  benefits  of  these  institutions.  Ne- 
vertheless, taking  the  facts  as  they  appeared, 
the  author  deduced  the  following  infe- 
rences : — 1.  One  death  in  every  2175  of 
the  total  mortality  throughout  London 
took  place  in  the  above-named  charities. 
2.  One  patient  died  for  every  throe  beds, 
speaking  in  the  aggregate.  3.  The  highest 
rate  of  mortality  generally  occurred  in  the 
smallest  hospitals.  4.  With  one  excep- 
tion, the  lowest  comparative  ratio  ot  deaths 
was  observed  in  the  large,  or  most  Wu- 
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•dnertod,  to,w»oW  be,,  #fiwrtuaUy  jfappUed, 
-Jf  report*  <rf,tJw,Jcii^.deB«riJ)ed)yawlp»4»r 
JufaAO*  they.  would,  for  .  the<  fcitura*  t*> 
(nothing  -«f.  the  fmt,  ,h»epm«  apt  only  #f 
-great .  fcwpafi*  .to  <«11  uafw  Ml  practice,,  or 
;«Dt«tiBg:  t,be-prof#8Wav  l»t  t^  portenigi. 
tAa  an  iliiu^jow.  ,of ,  (ha  importance  .of 
aauefc  daou«>ent4v.  I^T.  .Webater  shortly  jn- 
jerred.  to.  ,hejmie  "and  fracture*,  .about 
ywbkjh  -oonaid>r«bie  djffewnoe  o£  •pinion 
aomatbnea  prevails,  in  reference  to  the 
(treatment*.,  Coiu\dtb*;sua^n>  the  author 
Jaaid,^iel«r,Kilhr  .(»cih>y,  whan  ueceaiarjr,  to 
)«  b«ge  antay  of  ease*  reported  by  the  ablest 
^pnsctitKmervmuoh  of  (he  present- discre- 
pancy of  opinion,  on  either  of  t&qaa  aub- 
r.jacKmupt  give  way  before  .the  weight  of 
fconideuqe  -derived-  fiomaunh  sources.  The 
■  treatment  likewise  of  medical  diseases  the 
value  of  particular  remedies,  the  symptoms 
•charaoienznw  epidVnnioa,  the  types  of  evari 
.  ordinary  malaoaes,  the  rate  of  mortality 
;  observed,  and  many  other  in  tore*  ting  que*- 
-tions,  would  he  all  greatly  elucidated  by 
.  the  system  suggested,,  Conaeauently,  Dr. 
.Webster  hoped  the  parties  who. baa  the 
-  power  would  take  the.  subject,  now  mooted, 
■along  with  the  plan  suggested,  into  their 
eoaeidemtion,  ao  as,  by  a.  united  effort, 
:.to  remove  every  difficulty  which  might 
retard  its  realization.  - 

Tht  ejtceu .«/  birtka  etar  dvdlt  was 
next  noticed  >  it  amounted  to  13,684  indi- 
vidual* durou  the  last  six  months.  If  to 
these  be  added  the  10,128  constituting,  the 
exceaa  of  births  over  death*  in  the  two 
quart  era  immediately  preceding,  the  total 
increase  of  the  population  from  this  source 
would  be  23,660  during  the  past  year; 
which  furnishes  one  cause,  amongst  other*, 
of  the  oonatantly^innrwwing  number  of  in- 
habitants throughout  this  now  enormous 
metropolis.  London,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
i  author,  is  not  ptr  M  insalubrious ;  but  it 
is  the  manner  of  life  followed  by  those  who 
dwell  in  town  which  so  often  proves  inimi- 
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star,  and  he  alscf  faatttraafed  the  rate  of 

served  in  various  European  capitals,  all  the 
nets  stated  proving  toe  great  superiority 
of  Ihelbrteet^lilaltei^^p&cVbf  fee? 
flenjje'}  "lioWoii'hefcg'.'iri  febt,  me*e  health* 
than!  Paris'  IfierHd,  Vienna,  sad  eved  Rome) 
so  famed  as  k  rtfoge  ibr,  bat  often  the  grevi 
pf  fnvaJMs.'  1  '  '  '  1  •''  '■  *  •. 1 
r-^Cne<:  itdtfaof'  afterwards  prodded  t* 
mabp  a  few  observations  &ti  several  eircmnf- 
stanWs,'the  J^i6us'dr  5m^exHjer  appBca- 
tibri'  '6f  which  mafttrtally  inSttehoea  toe 
HeaIfh:of  f^vHtikls,  irii  hMee  of  ccttUW* 
tktiea.'  ll^  wete-l'.1  tV»6tfj  t.  CSotWagft 
3,  Habits  or  eostoms:  srid4.  Bodfly  esev- 
cise.' "  After  mv^flgaraig  aoroe  of  the  abovp 
topiW,'  Dr.  Webster  tohnadvWted- B»«m|ffy 
opofl  the  nrese^t  'sjjrtern  of  light  lacing  in 
ftniales,' wtiWh'  fasWoii  niricf iefls,  aHhongh 
reason  a^iaT  experfe.ntfe  c&mtem*  *nch  prao- 
tioea,  seeing  'ttiey  very  often  prove  exewd- 
,ing]y  -inipucal  ,to  bfl»ltb.  Intemperance 
and,  tppacco-smoking,  likewise  .received*  de- 
aided-  condemnation,  from  the  author,  who 
further  disapproved  of  the  modern  custonjt, 
now  rather  prevalent,  in  the .  fashionable 
world  especially,  of  frequently  drinking  tea 
on  an  empty  stomach,  and  previous  to 
.meals.  If  often  detrimental  to  nervous 
females,  this  habit  is  even  mum  so  to  chU- 
jdren  and  infants,  as  tltat  beverage  excifes 
and  renders  irritable  their,  physical  consti- 
tution. Hence,  he  .considered  .  the  vefjo- 
,  table  in  question  should  he  put  in  the 
same  category  as  opium,  .tobacco,  ardent 
spu-its,  or  even  wine;, and  it  ought  never 
.  tp  be  allowed  to  any  vonng  person  un- 
less as  medicine.  After  some  other  re- 
marks Dr.  "Webster  ooncluded.  his  paper  by 
alluding  to  the  great  benefits  accruing  to 
individuals  from  properly  regulated  bodily 
exercise  judiciously  em  ployed;  .he  added, 
however,  that  the  human  frame  may  have 
too  little  as  well  as  too  .much  exercise ;  and 
on  this  subject,  as  in  reference  to  dietary 
rules,  the  author  strongly  urged  that  ex- 
tremes  should  be  always  avoided ;  to  these 
questions  the  well-known  saying  was  most 
applicable — "In  medio  futittimua  ibis." 
Dr.  Webater  concluded  his  communication 
by  remarking,  that,  as  the  physical  consti- 
tution of  man  often  wastes  from  the  want 
of  sufficient  muscular  movement,,  so  will 
the  nervous  organization  on  other  occasions 
become  exhausted  or  worn  out  by  excessive 
toil,  as  well  as  from  too  great  mental  ex- 
citement. 
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Ihi  first  jopetiBff.  of,  (hp  ,^o«ety  for  the 
session  w«  held,  in  the  groat  djuujg.h&af 
the  CoUegB,Qn.1ih^  eyeinng  erf  Qctobtt  I7tb, 
Ox.  Jelf*  the.  principal,  of  jting^s  CofljSft 
together  with  Professors  Partndge, ,  Quy, 
•ad  Bowman,  and  wunaro  us ,  atudfnta ,  and 
visitors,  attended.  ,  .  .-.•„.,,.,  .„ 
After  soma  pjjaUiainary  matters,  the  Jfxg; 
■tjdkmt  aroee  and  expKjsaed  hia  great  ple*r 
■ore  at  being  present  in  t&s  cepacia  at  the 
seve8teente>  aaaus!  njeethj^pf  tjjif  Society, 
which  he  announced  to  be  in  a  , most  pros- 
pwua  condition.  After  recapi|uJtying  the 
advantage*  which  accrue-  to  the  atfident  of 
medicine  from  enrolling  himae)f  ap  4  mem- 
bar,  ha  called  upon.  Hi-  Henry,  Smith  to 
wad  the  introductory  address,  the  fiub- 
i  of  which  was  aefojlawa;.—  .  .  ., 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,— It  is  btlt 
too  obvious  that  in  any  great  seat  of  learn- 
ing where  numbers  are  brought  together  to 
fit  themselves  for  the  prosecution  of  any 
particular  profession,  an  interchange  of  sen- 
timent, and  ■  a  free  discussion  on  the  all- 
',  important  subjects  to  which  their  mental 
energies  are  being  directed,  must  be  of  tbe 
utmost  service  to  the  students  of  any  science 
whatever;  but  under  no  circuiusUmcea, 
perhaps,  are  they  demanded  m  a  more 
striking  manner  than  wheh  the  study  to  ba 
engaged  in  is  that  of  medicine  »  for  here,  it 
must  be  confessed,  there  art  but  few  broad 
and  defined  principles  to  guide  us  :  each 
one  holds  hu  particular  opinion  on  tbe 
most  important  doctrines  and  points  of 
practice ;  and  it  will  riot  be  going  far  from 
the  truth  in  reiterating  that  which  was 
long  ago  said  .of  medicine,  to  a  certain 
'  extent  at  least—  that  it  is  merely  a  conjec- 
tural art.  It  becomes,  then,  a  matter  of 
great  moment  that  the  future  practitioners 
-  of  medicine,  especially  those  who  are  study- 
ing together  in'  one  school,  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  a  certain  commu- 
nion of  ideas,  and  of  agreeing  one  with 
another  respecting  the  great  and  essential 
i  doctrines  and  practical  precepts  which  are 
taught  them  in  the  lecture-room  and  in  the 
wards  of  the  hospital   An  association  Uke 
this,  which  wa  are  now  commencing  to  bold 
for  the  present  session,  will  lead  to  this 
much-desired  object :  it  will  also  be  s  means 
of  joining  its  members  together  in  gw 
bonds  of  friendly  intercourse, 
tbe  time  they  are  studyir 
probebihty,  lor  many  ye 


reenftsfoav  the  diseassioni 

Which  *re^*i^<c^here4--4h»  student  is 
enabled,  ii^'hW^hcW/'to -e^pi^  Wmaatf 
dUrfyV  and'kJt^aWtbe  <ratbtt<of  so  ostiae^ 
ing'ebd  e*i*fif1ng  tiie>  Wee*  that  he- will 
h»v*nb  Wmble-tH  ez^aingihinwelf  satis* 
taosoHly  to  thO«e"whdJmaV  be  bis  auditors 
mveny  poiB^'withiwrAch  lie'is  are^ussitedc 
M^tt'wft^Jt^taltea^interest.'  •<  << 

-  'These-  are  some  -of  '  she  advantage*  which 
aW  att^wLbaf  •by  those' who  belong  to  a 
soeiety  of  tme  description  •.  and  I  appre- 
hend that  they  would  prove  an  incentive,  ft* 
these  off  ye*  wto  belong-  i»%<Ul  a  eohtiAa> 
anebiri  ftf  undfltf  those  who  hwe  not  already 
enroBed'  tfeemaeWe* ,  to  do  so"  without  deity. 
Yea  may  reef  s*eured>ehe«  your  time  w'fl 
nof  be;  tnWpeht  by  devoting  one  evening  of 
Wwweesyto  attendtec^here.  if  should  be 
distinctly  understood,  however,  that  it  is 
not  the  idle  mam,1  nor'  he  who  is' not  fully 
increased' 'with-  the-  grave  respc^ibilitaes 
attached' to  ma"  profession,  that  is  likely  to 
do  ■good1  id  bvtoseWor  to  Others  by  jcfoing 
thft  Society ;  is-  far  better  that  tbeidfts 
and  earth?*  should  have  ati  association  *>f 
their  OWU :  tbose'onrt1  who  are  willing  to 
impart  knowledge^  and  to  learn,  will' either 
beneft  other*  or  themselves-  by  aasooiating 
themselves'  in:  a  Society  whose  onrraim  si 
to  increase  --the*  'knoWJedge1  which  is  an 
difficult  to  attain,  and  whsah  is  entrusted 
to  us  for  the  Terief  of  the  vast-  mass  of 
human  sutJerSrig  which 1  ia  incidental  to  ttas 
mortal  state.  ■,|  ■"• 

"What  fs  this  knowledge,  and  what  are 
its  objects  f  How  great  are  its  pleasures 
and  advantages  in'  mow  than  one  sense  I 
Tt  is  truly  said  t*a*t "  knowledge  is  powers" 
but  in  no  case  i»  the  truth  of  this  axiom 
\.  more  strongly  exemplified  than  in  its  con- 
neetien  with  the  profession  of  medicine ; 
arid  hi  he  rhstonee,  When  'we  eome  to  look 
at  tltO  matter  "fairly  and  eenseiewtiously,  do 
we -Ami  that  a  want  of  knowledge  is  weak, 
nesa,  or  so  likely  to-  lead  to  consequences 
ruinous  to'etbers  and'  injurious  to  onr- 
selves.  It  is-tree  that  tbe  student  of  medi- 
erne  has  many  dflieUltiea  to  eneounter  in 
his  pursuit  after  knowledge';  but  it  is 
etjuMly  true1  that  fw  may  overoome  them  all 
by  the  exereise  of  "industry  in  his  various 
rmrsHtte-  Aye,  and  this  is  the  ease  even  if 
he  posses*  only  moderate  talents.  It  can* 
"not  be  denied'  that  fWwho  is  endowed  with 
a  quick  perceptsMfc,  a  vigoreas  memory,  and 
k  Vivid  imaeiMation,  has  the  van  tage-ground 
m  the  study' of  a  eallimr  so  truly  seientifio 
and  difltrutt  a,i  that  of  medicine ;  but  if  he 
has  nothing  beyond  thew,  grent  and  inesti- 
mablx  gifts  as  they  art,  he  will  not  be  able 
nod  in  our  vocation.  Such  a  man  may 
}a  to  speculate  Gnelj ,  and  build  up 
it  whbh  aw  brilliant  an ' 
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but  wh*h  hnt  only  for  m  time,  like  "the 
snow-flake  on  the  mw," 
"  For  a  moment  white— then  gone  lor  ertr," 

and  which  may  be  sneceeded  by  others 
equally  TiKim«ry  ;  hat  he  who  is  gifted 
with  that  precious  boo*— namely,  the  power 
and  inehnation  of  exercising  an  unwearied 
industry— although  he  may  not  possess  to 
an  eminent  degree  those  fine  qualities  of  the 
Bind  before  mentioned,  will  nevertheless 
outstrip  the  clever  theoriser  in  that  sound 
knowledge  which  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  practice  of  the  heating  art.  In 
order,  however,  to  get.  possession  of  this 
envied  knowledge,  his  industry  must  be 
mutant  and  mneemfi  and  be  must  not 
allow  any  opportunity  to  slip,  by  which  ha 
may  observe  the  symptoms  and  treatment 
of  disease,  for  to  the  appreciation  of  symp- 
toms and  the  treatment  of  disease  ail  the 
instruction  be  is  acquiring  here  finally  aims 
a*. 

Those  only  who  have  actually  felt  the 
responsibilities  of  the  profession  can  folly 
understand  how  important  it  is  to  store 
the  mind,  whilst  good  opportunities  exist, 
with  as  many  fmeli  as  possible  which  relate 
to  the  practical  part  of  our  professional 
duties.  The  most  useful  and  efficient  man- 
ner of  doing  this  is  to  study  and  watch  dis- 
ease by  the  bed-side -not  to  be  content 
with  merely  seeing  the  patients,  but  to  carry 
away  such  a  recollection  of  the  cases  that 
they  may  be  called  forth  to  our  assistance 
on  any  occasion  when  we  shaDftnd  the  neces- 
sity. We  cannot  be  acquainted  with  too 
many  facte ;  and  therefore,  whether  aa  stu- 
dents or  practitioners,  we  should  endeavour 
to  see  ss  much  of  disease  as  we  can,  and 
never  to  remit  in  our  observations.  We  shall' 
then  most  assuredly,  in  oar  future  career, 
map  the  benefit  of  our  industry ;  for  we 
•hall  be  able  to  fori  that  if  life  or  hmb  be 
committed  to  our  care,  we  have  a  store  of 
knowledge  within  us  *hich  will  guide  us  in 
ear  difficulties  and  doubts;  and  we  shall 
foal  the  pleasure  (and  great  it  is)  of  finding 
that  we  nave  been  able  to  restore  to  health 
those  who  must  inevitably  have  perished, 
had  not  the  resooroos  of  oar  art  been 
directed  m  the  proper  manner.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  opportunities  have  been  neglected, 
and  the  practitioner  has,  when  a  student, 
foiled  to  make  himself  well  acquainted  with 
the  practical  part  of  has  profession,  be  will 
and  himself  m  anything  bat  an  enviable 
position  when  he  is  called  upon  to  give  his 
opinion,  or  to  act  m  any  emergency.  The 
haat  are  liable  to  errors  in  judgment  and 
m  action;  bat  he  who  has  not,  by  con- 
tinued observation,  kid  op  a  good  stem  of 
fccts  within  his  mind,  will  be  eonafawtfa 
conmitting  mistakes,  tints  perilling  the 


lives  of  others,  and  getting  himself  into 
disgrace.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  cor- 
rectly the  evil  effects  of  a  want  of  know- 
ledge of  the  practical  duties  of  the  profes- 
sion ;  for,  when  we  know  bat  little,  we  ace 
too  apt  to  consider  ourselves  complete 
storehouses  of  learning,  and  thus  are  led 
on  with  an  unwarrantable  boldness  to  aim 
at  effecting  those  things  which,  in  the) 
vanity  of  our  imagination,  and  in  the  pride 
of  our  ignorance,  we  deem  to  be  right,  but 
whiah  are  in  reality  mere  delusions.  And 
it  is  only  when,  by  constant  industry,  care- 
ful observation,  and  some  practical  expe- 
rience, we  begin  to  know  something  in 
earnest,  that  we  feel  what  pigmies  in  know- 
ledge we  are,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  attain 
that  wisdom  which  makes  us  powerful  for 
so  much  good:  but,  fortunately,  as  has 
been  stated  with  respect  to  a  more  sub- 
stantial but  baser  article,  "crescit  amor 
nnmmi,  quantum  ipsa  pecunia  crescit,"  so 
is  it  true  with  respect  to  the  knowledge  of 
our  profession ; — we  love  it  the  more  we 
become  acquainted  with  it ;  we  delight  in 
the  stops  by  which  we  gain  it ;  we  enjoy  it 
when  gained ;  and,  finally,  we  contemplate 
with  pleasure  the  inestimable  blessings 
which  a  true  knowledge  of  our  noble  science 
brings  home  to  others  aa  well  aa  to  our- 

Let  us,  than,  Gentlemen— let  all  amongst 
us  who  are  either  practising  or  preparing 
ourselves  to  practise  that  which  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  learn,  take  every  opportunity  which 
is  presented  to  us  in  this  noble  institution 
of  gaining  that  instruction  which  is  for 
above  all  pi*io6 ;  sod,  m  I  before  Jt^ 
fitted  on,  one  of  these  opportunities  pre- 
sents itself  in  belonging  to,  and  taking 
active  part  in,  our  Medical  Society.  Per* 
mit  me  earnestly  to  advise  those  amonswt 
you  who  have  not  joined  it  as  yet,  or  who 
are  new-comers  to  King's  College,  to  enrol 
yourselves  amongst  us,  to  take  part  with 
us  in  out  communion  of  intercourse  and 
friendship,  and  to  aid  ua  in  the  acquirement 
of  that  knowledge  which  is  so  necessary  to 
make  us  safe  and  efficient  administrators  of 
the  healing  art.  Recollect  that  almost  afi 
the  diligent  students,  and  those  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  tine  school  af 
learning,  or  who  have  gone  oat  into  the 
world,  gained  the  respect  of  others,  and 
honour  to  themselves,  have  been  members, 
and  active  members,  of  tins  Society.  I  can 
call  to  mind  several  within  my  own  time 
whose  names  are  wett  known  to  you,  and 
whose  companionship  said  friendship  it  hat 
been  a  pleasure  for  me  to  gain.  I  can 
mention  the  name  of  George  Johnson,  who 
was  an  active  nsseaber,  and  who  obtained 
the  prise  by  Ins  essay  on  Ansiadtaf  km  We 
ought  to  feel  proud  of  having  bad  snob  . 
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man  sninrsjpt  us,— cm  -who,  I  have  no 
doubt,  will  ton  day  stand  in  an  en*  iable 
pontoon  aaamt  the-  phyaioiaoB  and  pa- 
thologists of  Europe.  Henry  Salter,  who 
now  holds  ■  prominent  .paaanon  as  on* 
of  your  anstamiesi  ton  Aw,  and  whose 
acquirements  need  no  eulogy  from  me, 
sow  gamed  one  of  (bo  Society's  prises. 
His  brother,  James  Salter,  wo  one  of 
©or  active  members,  and  a  dwtMfuiafaod 
student  of  King's  College.  We  also 
numbered  amongst  us  Thomas  William 
Noon,  whose  name,  I  am  sum,  will  esll  op 
pleasant  raooilootions  in  the  minds  of  those 
of  you  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  he 
under  his  tuition  in  the  anatomical 
reesna.  This  gentleman  now  holds  a  re- 
sponsible petition  in  another  school  of  mo- 
dmine,  and  stand*  high  in  the  estimstioa  of 
those  who  know  him  as  s  thorough  anato- 
mist and  a  thoughtful  and  skilful  surgeon. 
I  must  not  forget  the  name  sf  my  valued 
friend,  Basanal  Sumner  Dyer,  who  was  one 
of  our  most  active  membere,  and  who,  on 
an  oceanon  like  the  present,  read  the  iotro- 
dnetorr  address.  He  diatinguished  him* 
self  st  this  school,  and  at  the  hospital,  as 
one  of  the  most  efficient  house-surgeons 
who  ever  hold  office  st  that  institution ; 
and  I  was  glad  to  see  him^  a  short  time 
since,  in  his  native  town,  practising  his 
profession  with  that  skill  and  auocess 
with  which  he  pursued  it  whilst  here, 
and  respected  by  all  who  know  him.  We 
have  amongst  us  now  the  names  of  John 
Wood,  William  Pardey,  and  George  May, 
all  of  whom  we  saw  justly  proud  of 

finally,  Gentlemen,  let  us  hear  in  mind 
the-exteutof  that  wbish  we  have  to  became 
aofusinted  with,  and,  above  all,  let  ua  keep 
and  nurture  in  our  bosoms  a  feeling  of  the 
immense  dignity  end  importance  of  our 
god-like  psomasion— how  incalculable  ate 
the  benefit*  which  we  may  one  day  bestow 
upon  our  fellow -eree*  urea  if  we  acquire  a 
sound  knewssde*  of  our  art,  and  administer 
itsreaouroea  rightly—  and  how  much  misery 
and  diegmoe  we  may  bring  upon  others 
and  eureetra  if  we  neglect  opportunities, 
and  will  net  be  wise.  Lot  all  our  proceed- 
ings m  this  Society,  he  so  carried  on  that 
they  will  oondnoc  to  our  mutual  advan- 
tage, sod  asaiat  as  in  toe  acquisition  of  that 
knowledge  with  which  each  of  us  must  be 
armed.  Forearmed  by  this  knowledge,  we 
shall  be  able,  when  we  enter  upon  the 
grave  realities  of  life,  to  carry  on  our  call- 
ing man  able  and  eotteeseataouesaaamer  j-— 
we  shall  not  be  sotomed  nor  dismayed  by 
difficulties  which  wa  must  all  encounter  i 
we  shaU  he  buoyed  op  by  the  hope  that 
perseverance  will  overcome  them,  sad  with 
the  feeling  that  our  bert  energies  are  hein^ 

we  aee  around  as:  and 


when  that  time  comes  when  it  shall  be  no 
longer  permitted  to  us  to  wield  the  re- 
sources of  our  art — when  the  eye  waxes 
dim,  and  the  arm  is  becoming  powerless — ■ 
mar  we  say,' with  the  great  Soman  orator, 
"iionlubet  eniro  mihideplorare  vitam,  quod 
mnlti  et  ii  doeti  same  fesorunt  ■,  neqec  me> 
vixmW'pomitet,  quoniam  its  vixi  ut  noa 
frustr*  me  natuuv  eziatdmem."  Or  may 
wa  be.  able  to  say,  with  the  calmneee  and 
simplicity*  with  which  ths  illustrioua  Per- 
oival  Pott  eaekimed.  to  those  around  his 
dying  bed — "My  lamp  is  nearly  out;  I 
hope  it  has  horned  for  the  benefit  of 
cabers." 

Mr.  Robbqt .  Dbcect  rose  with  much, 
pleasure  .to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Henry  Smith  for  his  interesting  address. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  all  present  had  lis- 
tened to  it  with  ths  same  gratification 
which  he  himself  had  felt. 

Dr.  Anuses,  in  a  brief  speech,  se~ 
cended  the  motion,  which  was  unanimously 
carried.  . 

Mr.  Suras*  Osoim  moved  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  reverend  the  Principal,  the 
Dean,  end  the  medical  professors  and 
visitors  who  had  honoured  the  Society, 
with  their  caampsay. 

Mr.  Jobs  Woes  bad  much  pleasure  m 
seconding  this  motion.  He  waa  glad  to  aee 
present  some  of  ths  professors  who  bad. 
formerly  belonged  to  this  Society.  He 
more  particularly  alluded  to  the  distin- 
guished professor  of  physiology,  Mr.  Bow* 


Dr.  Jsur,  the  Principal  of  King's  Col- 
lege, rose  and  stated  his  extreme  gratifica- 
tion at  being  present  st  this  meeting,  and 
begged  to  return  his  thanks  for  his  brother  * 
profess  org— if  they  would  permit  him  to 
term  them  so— and  himself.  He  had  beam 
pmeent  at  the  introductory  meeting  of  this 
Sesisty  last  session  as  well,  and  he  must 
confess  that  he  wss  much  pleased  with 
what  he  had  heard  on  both  these  occasions : 
and  it  was  with  no  small  feelings  of  pride 
that  he,  although  unskilled  in  the  science 
of  medicine,  was  nevertheless  st  the  head  of 
one  of  the  largest  medical  schools  in  the 
metropolis.  He  wished  the  Society  well, 
and  had  no  doubt  it  would  prosper. 

Mr.  H&UU4S»  moved  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Dr.  Pares.  He  eras  sum  that  no  ealo- 
ginm  wss  necessary  in  the  case  of  a  pro- 
feasor  who  waa  so  well  known  and  esteemed. 
As  a  student  and  office- bearer  of  the  So- 
ciety, he  waa  grateful  for  the  attendance  of 
ths  eminent  man  he  saw  around  him  this 
evening, 

Mr.  Hjotxy  Smith  seconded  the  me- 
tkm;  and  Dr.  Pane,  having  returned 
thanka,  the  sawting  separated. 
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ExperimenU  on  the  Action  of  Sulphite  of 
Lead  on  Dogt.  By  Edmund  Greaves, 
Esq. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
Society,  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  Mr. 
Greaves  read  a  paper,  showing  the  results 
of  the  action  of  Sulphite  of  Lead  on  dogs, 
when  administered  with  food  internally,  or 

Silied  by  inunction  externally.  The  re- 
ts, as  it  will  be  perceived  by  the  two 
fatal  cases  recorded,  clearly  prove  that 
sulphite  of  lead  is  not  as  "harmless  as 
chalk,"  but  on  the  contrary,  that  it  pro- 
duces all  the  effects  of  lead-poisoning  on 
the  animal  body.  Its  detection  in  the 
liver  proves  that  it  undergoes  absorption, 
and  that  insolubility  in  water  no  more 
prevents  the  operation  of  this  substance  as 
•  poison,  than  it  prevents  the  action  of 
the  carbonate  of  lead  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. The  doses  here  used  were 
comparatively  large,  but  the  object  of  the 
experimentalist  was  to  show  whether  this 
salt  is  or  is  not  capable  of  producing  a 
noxiomt  action  on  the  system.  This  is 
now  clearly  established :  hence  the  effect  of 
small  doses  long  continued  cannot  fail  to 
be  injurious,  although  it  may  be  extended 
over  a  longer  period  of  time. 

EXPERIMENT  N6.  1.— Internal  action  of 
Sulphite  qfLead. — To  a  young  healthy  dog 
was  administered  daily  twenty  grains  of 
carefully  prepared  sulphite  of  lead  in  ani- 
mal food,  commencing  on  Tuesday,  Octo- 
ber 23rd  inst.  No  apparent  effect  was 
produced  until  the  seventh  day,  October 
80th,  when  from  all  appearances  he  was 
labouring  under  a  severe  attack  of  colic, 
which  continued  for  nearly  two  hours. 
No  further  symptoms  were  manifested 
until  the  tenth  day,  November  2nd,  when 
another  violent  attack  of  colic  came  on, 
which  continued  for  several  hours.  On 
the  thirteenth  day,  November  6th,  the 
appetite,  which  had  hitherto  been  very 
good,  began  to  fail,  the  food  being  taken 
with  apparent  suspicion. 

On  the  fourteenth  day,  Nov.  6th,  the 
animal  took  with  great  reluctance  his  hut 
dose;  at  10  a.m.  another  fit  came  on, 
accompanied  with  great  prostration  of 
strength,  and  at  intervals  there  was  great 
stiffness  of  the  limbs.  The  dog  would 
not  allow  any  one  to  approach  him, 
apparently  suffering  from  excruciating 
pain,  ana  manifesting  the  symptoms  of 
poisoning  by  lead,  which  continued  until 
death  terminated  his  sufferings,  at  half 
past  2  P.M. 


The  total  quantity  of  sulphite  of  lead 
taken  was  280  grains.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  experiment  the  dog  weighed 
161bs.  12oz. ;  at  the  conclusion,  lSlbs.  80s.  : 
thus  having  lost  8f  lbs. 

Upon  examining  the  liver,  a  considerable 
portion  was  found  to  be  of  a  dark  colour, 
and  upon  treating  in  the  usual  method  for 
the  detection  of  lead,  unmistakable  evidence- 
of  its  presence  was  obtained.  The  brain 
also  gave  similar  indications,  though  in  a 
less  marked  degree. 

Experiment  No.  2.— Internal  and  ex- 
ternal action  combined. — To  an  old  dog 
was  administered  daily  twenty  grains  of 
carefully-prepared  sulphite  of  lead  in  animal 
food ;  in  addition  to  which  there  was  rub- 
bed into  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  (the  hair 
having  been  shaved  off)  dairy  one  drachm 
of  an  ointment  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
sulphite  of  lead  and  lard.  No  evident  symp- 
toms appeared  until  the  fifteenth  day,  when 
the  dog  refused  to  take  any  food,  as  also  on 
the  sixteenth  day,  when  he  appeared  ex- 
tremely sleepy  and  inactive :  he  would  not 
take  his  usual  dose.  On  the  seventeenth 
day  he  took  a  little  milk  only,  refusing  to 
take  the  sulphite  disguised  in  various  ways : 
he  was  evidently  uX  On  the  eighteenth 
day  he  was  with  difficulty  induced  to  take 
a  small  quantity  of  food  containing  the  sul- 
phite. On  the  nineteenth  he  reluctantly 
took  a  small  quantity  of  food,  with  the 
usual  dose  of  sulphite :  from  four  to  seven 
o'clock,  p.m.,  on  the  same  day  he  barked 
considerably,  appeared  more  restless  and 
lively  than  he  had  previously  been  for  seve- 
ral days:  at  eleven  o'clock,  p.m.,  he  waa 
prostrate  upon  the  floor  in  a  senseless  state, 
and  foaming  at  the  mouth ;  at  intervals  he 
with  difficulty  raised  himself  upright,  but 
failed  in  attempting  to  walk.  In  this  state 
he  continued,  alternately  attempting  to 
move  about,  and  relapsing  into  a  lethargic 
state,  until  his  death,  which  occurred  about 
five  o'clock,  a.m.,  on  the  twentieth  day — 
November  11th— the  animal  having  taken 
120  grains  of  sulphite  of  lead  internally,  and 
having  had  externally  applied  600  grains. 

On  analysing  the  liver, indications  of  the 
proas noe  of  lead  presented  themselves.  - 

This  animal  weighed,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  experiment,  28laa.  12oz. ;  si 
the  conclusion,  2 libs.,  hewing  lost  7  Jibs. 


ACADEMY  OP  SCIENCES,  PAEIS. 

Oct.  38, 1840. 

Pkoiphene  in  ite  relatione  to  Myopia  and 

Presbyopia. 
M.  SxHBXfl  transmitted  another  note  on 
this  subject,  in  which  he  stated  that  the 
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phenomenon  is  more  readily  and  com- 
pletely produced  in  the  myopic  than  in  the 
natural  state  of  the  eye ;  the  nasal  phos- 
phene equalling  the  temporal  in  brightness, 
constancy,  and  extent.  These  facts,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Series,  invalidate  the 
opinion  of  M.  Stober,  of  Strasbourg,  that 
myopia  consists  in  a  peculiar  condition  of 
the  retina,  or  its  complication  with  am- 
blyopia or  incipient  amaurosis.  When  the 
zetina  is  the  seat  of  disease,  phosphene  is 
not  produced.  The  evidence  derived  from 
phosphene  shows  (contrary  to  general 
opinion)  that  the  eye  most  affected  with 
short  sight  is  the  weakest,  and  that  the 
retina  of  that  eye  will  have  more  acute 
perception  than  the  other  eye,  where  the 
two  are  unequally  affected. 

In  presbyopia,  where  both  eyes  are 
affected  alike,  the  phosphene  is  produced 
in  much  the  same  degree  as  in  the  normal 
atate. 

Competition  of  the  Liquor  Arnnii  and 
Allantoic 

M.  Stab  communicated  in  a  note  the 
result  of  his  examination  of  the  liquor 
amnii  of  the  chicken,  in  which  he  had 
uniformly  found  the  bi-urate  of  ammonia. 
The  uric  acid  was  not  met  with  when  it 
did  not  also  exist  in  the  cloaca  even  before 
it  was  found  in  the  amnion,  proving  that 
it  had  reached  that  cavity  from  the  kidneys. 

M.  Stas  had  not  discovered  either  uric 
acid  or  urea  in  the  fluid  of  the  allantois, 
but  a  peculiar  organic  matter,  which,  for 
want  of  sufficient  quantity,  he  had  not 
been  able  to  analyse :  besides  this,  he  had 
detected  chlorides,  sulphates,  and  phos- 


Tbe  allantois  of  the  calf  contained  all 
the  salts  that  are  present  in  the  urine,  but 
neither  hippuric  nor  benzoic  acid.  Albu- 
men, caserne,  and  grape  sugar,  were  also 
found  in  this  fluid 

M.  Cx.  Behsabd  claimed  priority  of  the 
discovery  of  sugar  in  the  allantoic  fluid  of 
the  calf. 

Origin  of  Cholera. 
M.  GtriMDET  addressed  a  note  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  show  that  cholera  is  the 
result  of  malarious  emanations  similar  to 
those  which  produce  ague ;  that  the  poi- 
aon  having  been  once  produced,  the  cholera 
in  one  individual  is  capable  of  transmission 
to  another ;  that  it  operates,  by  means  of 
atmospheric  air,  through  the  pulmonary 
mucous  membrane,  and  not  by  cutaneous 
absorption  ;  and  that  it  is  not  contagious 
in  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word. 
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Ununited  Fracture  of  the  Femur— Brei- 

eion  of  the  endt  of  the  bonee. 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  fractures  of 
the  bones  of  the  extremities  which  come 
under  the  notice  of  the  surgeon  turn  out 
well  j  and  they  only  require,  for  the  moat 
part,  very  simple  treatment,  and  but  little 
alteration  of  it,  during  the  time  that  the 
reparative  process  is  being  undergone. 
The  surgeon  merely  places  the  broken  ends 
of  the  bonein  apposition,  and  almost  entirely 
leaves  to  nature  the  work  which  is  necessary 
to  be  done.  The  apparatus  which  is  in  use 
is  so  simple  that  it  ia  neither  difficult  to 
apply  nor  troublesome  to  readjust ;  and  the 
main  duty  of  the  surgeon  is  to  watch  the 
case  with  care.   It  is  true  that  complica- 
tions may  exist  or  arise  which  will  give 
some  trouble:  there  may  be  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  fractured  portions  in  approxi- 
mation, either  from  undue  muscular  action, 
or  from  the  restlessness  of  the  patient  him- 
self, or  a  simple  fracture  may  become  con- 
verted into  compound,  in  consequence  of 
inflammation   occurring  at   the  injured 
spot  from  some  accidental  cause,  as  pres- 
sure of  bandage  or  splint.   Under  such 
circumstances,  even,  by  a  proper  amount  of 
care,  and  by  so  modifying  his  treatment  as 
will  suit  each  emergency  as  it  arises,  the 
surgeon  will  in  general  find  these  trouble- 
some cases  do  well ;  but,  every  now  and 
then,  in  this  series  of  surgical  cases,  as  in 
others,  he  will  meet  with  instances  in  which 
all  ordinary  efforts  to  bring  about  a  cure 
will  fail  him,  or  in  which,  if  a  cure  is  pro- 
duced, it  is  such  as  will  be  neither  useful 
to  his  patient  nor  pleasing  to  himself.  For 
instance,  a  fracture  of  the  upper  third  of 
the  femur  may  happen  to  an  individual 
during  the  time  that  he  is  in  the  raving 
delirium  of  fever,  or  fever  may  attack  him 
a  few  days  after  he  has  received  such  an 
injury.   Under  such  circumstances,  it  will 
be  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the 
limb  can  be  kept  quiet ;  and  it  will  happen 
that  the  patient  recovers  with  a  more  or 
less  crooked  limb.   But  the  most  trouble- 
some, and,  fortunately,  rare  feature  in  a 
case  of  fracture  consists  in  the  inability  of 
nature  to  bring  about  bony  union,  or  in 
forming  merely  a  ligamentous  bond  of 
junction  between  the  ends  of  the  broken 
bone.  Such  a  circumstance  will  occasionally 
be  seen  amongst  a  large  number  of  cases  of 
fracture.   The  cause  of  this  complication 
depends  upon  various  circumstai 
r  Digitized  by 
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times  it  *^  be  evident,  bam  the  existence 
of  some  particular  aonauuitiona)  taint, 
producing  low  of  power  in  the.  whole  sys- 
tem, sueit  as  scurry  on  syphilis ;  or  it  may 
happen  from  some  dcDewaoy  in  the  mode 
of  treatment:  the  rarnon  op  patient  may 
obviously  not  be  wtM&Bg  nature  in  a  snffl- 
dentm— wnr.  The  tinea  being  aeaartaiwcrl, 
it  will  be  easy,  for  tet  swt  pari;  to  select 
the  proper  remedy.  There  are  other  cases, 
too.  in  which  the  cause  of  th*  non-cetur- 
nancc  of  union  cannot  be  ascertained  antil 
the  parte  thancslvns  hare  bean  examined 
by  dissection.  Then  it  baa  bean  discovered  ; 
and  it  baa  been  found  out,  ton,  that,  had  it 
been  ascertained  during  life*  or  whist  the 
Jimb  waa  on  the  body,  an  .efficient  remedy 
might  hare  been  applied.  See  nutans, 
Mr.  Fengeseon  is  in  the  habit  of  referring, 
in  his  lectures,  to  a  specimen,  of  fractured 
lag  now  in  King's  OoDege  Museum,  where 
non-union  occurred,  sad  where  it  was  found 
on  dissection  that  a  portion  of  musele  lay 
between,  the  two  extremities  of  the  bones. 
Here  exposare  of  the  part  would  probably 
bare  found  out  theoaane  andauggeated  the 
remedy.  There  are  eases,  moreover,  where 
it  a*  impossible  to  find  out  the  cause  of 
non-union  of  a  fracture,  either  during  life, 
or  after  examination  of  the  fractured  bone 
baa  been  made  after  the  limb  has  been  re- 
moved or  the  patient  baa  died.  The  pa- 
tient mar  hare  been  properly  treated,  and 
all  the  Junctions  of  the  body  may  bare 
been  carried  on  in  a  healthy  and  natural 
manner ;  yet  union  will  not  take  place. 

We  bare  to  relate  an  interesting  oaee  of 
this  nature  which  has  of  late  been  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Fergusaon  in  this  hospital. 
The  patient  waa  a  middle-aged  man,  who 
bad  led  a  sea- faring  life  3  he  waa  excessively 
corpulent,  weighing  about  sixteen  atone, 
ana  a  bad  subject  for  any  injury  or  disease. 
In  thenwnth  of  July,  1840,  he  was  thrown 
out  of  a  waggon  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  sus- 
tained a  simple  fracture  of  the  upper  part 
of  tha  right  thigh-bone.  The  limb  was  set, 
and  he  was  kept  m  the  military  hospital 
for  four  months.  It  appears,  however, 
that  not  very  much  attention  was  given  to 
beeping  the  limb  in  proper  position.  A 
long  splint  waa  applied,  and  the  leg  was 
wrapped  in  brown  paper,  and  tins  appara- 
tus was  fastened  by  pieces  of  tape.  This 
was  kept  on  for  seven  weeks,  when  be  was 
allowed  to  get  out  of  bed(  but  the  bone 
bad  not  united.  He  waa  told  that  it 
would  get  sound  in  time.  He  waa  after- 
wards brought  to  England,  and  transferred 
to  Haslar  Hospital,  and  remained  there 
until  October,  1840  {  but  no  benefit  had 
accrued  to  mm,  although  proper  treatment 
bud  been  need;  and  he  was  then  admitted 
into  King's  College  Hospital  at  the  end  of 
October,  when  it  waa  found  that  there  waa 


not  the  hast  attempt  at  omen  of-the  broken 
bone,  although  the  health  of  the  patient 
was  exoeflent,  and  there  appeared  to  he  we 
oon  stittztioaal  taint  about-hne  whsefa  "«*gta. 
not  ena  cause  for  the  natural  prOoeea  wet 
going  on.    •  ■  1  • 

Mr.  Fergnsaon  determined  to  put  in 
force  some  weak  treatment. ;  and,  therefore, 
in  the  beginning  of  November  he  made 
BBveialsubftnteaiwouB'puuJtnres  with  a  maw 
narrow  knife,  and  freely  scraped  the  taefo 
of  the  bones,  as  recommended  by  Professes 
Mffler,  of  Bainburgh.  The  liu*  was  then 
firmly  put  up  with  a  splint  and  bandages, 
and  waa  not  disturbed  for  many  weeks, 
when  it  appeared  that  some  asfiammation 
had  been  excited,  and  that  some  oeneofida- 
tion  of.  the  bones  had'  taken  place,  Mr. 
Fergusaon  again  freely  scraped  the  ends  of 
the  bones,  and  ordered  the  mnb  to  be  put 
up  as  before.  In  February  it  waa  tarn- 
mined,  and  callus  appeared  to  have  been 
thrown  out,  and  the  hmb  seemed  conside- 
rably stronger.  More  punctures  were  made, 
and  a  dextrine  bandage  was  afterwards 

S plied  to  exert  considerable  pressure  on 
»  part,  and  keep  the  limb  Tory  steady. 
A  liberal  amount  of  diet  was  also  ordered. 
He  remained  in  the  hospital  until  Aprfl. 
He  was  allowed  to  sit  up,  and  even  to 
walk  about  with  crutches,  his  limb  being 
firmly  encased  in  splints  t  bat  at  that 
period  be  got  a  feverish  attack,  and  his 
health  appeared  to  suffer  from  confinement 
to  the  hospital ;  so  be  wan  allowed  to  go 
out.  The  limb  was  examined  before  he 
went;  but  it  waa  discovered  that  no 
actual  union  of  the  bones  had  taken  place, 
and  Mr.  Ferguaaon  determined,  with  the 
patient's  consent,  to  adopt  more  vigorous 
measures,  for  the  sake  of  getting  union  of 
the  bones,  when  his  health  had  become 
quite  restored. 

He  returned  on  the  3d  <*"  October  hut, 
with  his  fractured  limb  as  much  distracted 
as  ever,  but  his  heakh  in  good  condition. 
Aa  all  the  usual  measures  had  now  bean 
tried,  it  was  very  evident  that  it  was  onb/ 
fay  a  local  operation  of  a  severe  nature,  or 
by  an  amputation  of  the  thigh  high  up, 
that  any  chance  of  benefit  could  accrue  to 
the  patient.  Mr.  Fergusaon  proposed  to 
him  the  operation  of  excision  of  the  ends 
of  the  hemes,  to  which  a  ready  aaaeat  was 
given,  the  patient  being  a  moat  intelligent 
man,  and  being  wall  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  operation  and  the  danaaaw 
be  would  run :  accordingly,  on  the  6th, 
tbw  severe  and  truly  difficult  operation 
waa  performed  in  the  following  manner  t— 
An  ineiaion,  aoancwhat  curved  and  car- 
ried obliquely  acroes  the  thigh,  was  made 
over  the  seat  of  fracture.  The- soft  tissues 
were  dissected  upy  and  the  upper  fragment 
of  bone,  which  had  been  .tilted  nWu  for- 
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wards  by  the  action  of  the  powerful  mus- 
cles attached  to  it,  was  exposed ;  the  toft 
parts  were  separated  from  its  circumfe- 
rence, and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  was 
moored  by  the  common  saw.  An  attempt 
was  now  made  to  get  at  the  lower  frag- 
ment; bnt  this  was  so  much  depressed, 
and  drawn  inwards  under  the  superior  por- 
tion, and  the  thigh  was  so  excessively 
fleshy,  and  the  femoral  Teasels  most  hare 
been  so  close  to  it,  that  it  was  found  to  be 
impossible  to  get  at  it  with  the  saw.  Por- 
tions of  its  extremity  were,  however,  re- 
moved by  the  cutting  pliers,  and  its  sur- 
faces were  freely  scraped.  A  considerable 
bleeding  took  place  during  the  operation, 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  apply  several 
ligatures.  The  patient  was  earned  to  bed, 
the  wound  was  dressed,  and  endeavours 
were  made  to  keep  the  limb  as  straight  as 
possible  by  means  of  a  well-applied  splint 
and  bandages. 

The  patient,  although  a  very  had  subject 
for  any  operative  proceeding,  from  his 
great  corpulence,  did  not  suffer  so  much 
as  was  to  be  expected  afterwards,  and 
matters  went  on  very  welL  There  was  no 
shock,  no  great  amount  of  febrile 
banoe,  and  the  local  inflammation 
was  not  at  all  severe.  The  discharge  was 
moderate,  and  in  a  few  days  the  wound 
presented  a  healthy  granulating  appear- 
ance, and  aO  danger  from  the  effects  of 
the  operation  was  considered  to  hare 
passed  by.  Three  weeks  after  opera- 
tion, however,  he  had  a  rigor,  which  was 
followed  by  febrile  spmptoms,  at  first  of  a 
moderate  nature ;  but  they  rapidly  assumed 
a  grave  appearance.  The  attack  commenced 
on  the  26th  of  October.  The  ordinary 
treatment  was  put  in  force,  and  on  the 
27th  he  seemed  better;  but  next  day 
the  depression  was  great,  the  tongue  be- 
came dry  and  brown,  and  a  jaundiced  ap- 
pearance of  the  face— that  almost  certain 
indication  of  approaching  death  after  an 
operation,  or  receipt  of  a  severe  injury — 
showed  itself  The  poor  man  rapidly  be- 
came worse,  and  sunk  on  the  next  day,  the 
29th. 

A  post-mortem  examination  was  per- 
formed the  same  afternoon,  and  it  was 
confidently  expected  that  either  some  puru- 
lent depeaita  within  the  organs  of  the  body, 
or  some  severe  inflammation  about  the 
wound,  would  be  found  )  but  att  these 
parts  wens  healthy.  The  wound  had  nearly 
healed  up,  and  there  was  nothing  wrong 
with  the  veins  of  the  thigh.  On  cramm- 
ing the  ends  of  the  fractured  bones  it 
was  discovered  that  they  were  still  much 
out  of  place:  the  upper  fragment  was 
tilted  forwards,  and  the  lower  portion  was 
drawn  inwards  an  inch  above  the  other, 
and,  as  it  were,  imbedded  in  some  of  the 


fibres  of  the  vastus  interims  muscle.  The 
surface  of  the  upper  fragment  was  coated 
with  lymph,  and,  on  the  surface  of  the 
lower,  a  mass  of  new  bone  had  been  thrown 
out,  sufficient  to  show  that,  in  an  probabi- 
lity, had  the  patient  survived,  union  would 
have  ultimately  taken  place.  The  super- 
ficial femoral  vessels  lay  very  close  along- 
side of  the  lower  fragment. 

Mr.  Fergusson,  in  the  course  of  some 
remarks  which  he  made  in  reference  to 
this  case,  called  the  attention  of  the  pupils 
to  those  points  connected  with  it  which 
were  moat  striking.  He  told  them  that, 
although  a  ease  of  non-union  after  fracture 
was  a  rare  event,  nevertheless  it  behoved 
them  to  observe  these  oases  with  attention, 
when  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them  oc- 
curred ;  for  in  no  other  mstanee  connected 
with  surgery  was  there  likely  to  be  so  much 
difficulty  and  anxiety,  both  with  rewrenco 
to  the  mode  of  treatment  to  be  pursued, 
and  to  the  result  as  welL  And,  first,  an 
regards  the  cause  of  non-union :  in  this  in- 
stance, it  was  impossible,  to  say  correctly 
what  it  was :  there  was  an  enormous  de- 
velopment of  fat  in  the  body,  and  tome 
might  say  that  the  non-union  of  the  frac- 
ture depended  upon  this  tendency  of  the 

Sstem  to  generate  fatty  tissue,  rather  than 
e  other  more  normal  structures.  With 
respect  to  the  treatment  which  be  had  pur- 
sued here,  they  had  seen  that  patient  at- 
tempts had  been  made  to  bring  about  union 
before  he  had  resorted  to  tile  last  and  moat 
severe  measure  of  cutting  down  upon  the 
ends  of  the  bones ;  far,  finding  that  at  an 
early  period  ordinary  means  had  failed,  h» 
put  in  force  that  mode  of  treating  ununited 
fractures  which  had  first  been  recommended 
strongly  by  his  friend,  Professor  James 
Miller,  of  Edinburgh.  It  ounsists  of  this : 
in  inserting  a  long  and  narrow  knife  over 
the  seat  of  fracture,  and  in  scraping  fresh/ 
with  ks  point  the  surfaces  of  the  fraetured 
bones  t  by  this  measure  an  amount  of  irri- 
tation and  inflammation  is  expected  to  arise 
wnmh  will  end  in  the  throwing  out  of  suffi- 
cient bone  to  ooesotidate  the  parts.  Wefl, 
this,  aa  they  saw,  had  been  very  freely  tried 
here;  and  great  attention  had  been  paid 
after  wards  so  as  to  ensure  success;  but 
after  the  lapse  of  months  the  ease  was  ae 
bad  as  ever.  It  now  became  evident  that 
the  patient  must  either  low  his  limb  by 
amputation,  or  that  some  much  more  severe 
measure  than  had  already  been  resorted  to 
must  be  tried.  With  the  patient's  ready 
concurrence,  then,  he  determined  to  give 
him  a  chance  by  cutting  down  upon  the 
ends  of  the  bones.  He  felt  that  this  was  • 
dangerous  and  tmesstam  remedy ;  bnt,  sdl 
he  did  not  consider  that  he  was  justified  in 
retorting  to  ampetatio.  of  the  entire  rn^fc 
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ber,  which  in  this  case  would  have  been 

three  weeks,  thai  they-hed  reason  to  expect 
that  matters  would  go  well ;  but  he  was, 
mdortim^y,'imi&tf'mM^mb  fever, 
and  earried  oft  ''Bvn&dibot.staeaalto,** 
eerfi  that  if' the  bperstkml  ba^  not,  been, 
done  he  would 1  he»t> :  still  bee*  ahw » i  ,m*l 
yet  tt  oouMby  no  hm&b»'tn&/mmkA 
that  the  qperattoafhBiiHIh* >  iinu  .'tthflw. 
was  no  eVidenoscwhatvre?  b>*he Jsosfeasot 
tern  exaininatfon  teatow  this.   flOe  wished 
jkrtteolarly  t»  esu  ctteatibavlto  om  point 
©brmeeted  with  <  the  ^operstioh,  feawi  mere) 
ftillv  explained;  aai-t%«aw^<pUtt  &** 
played.  -  They''nrtat';baTg-aietised,  im tfnj 
the  proceeding,  the  unnHmse  iddBc^ntp  ba 
Bad  in  gettijs*  a*  the*  tow*  iragm^ta  of 
Bone  ;— in  fret,'  M  w&**n*bWU> 
pertimi  with  the  *ewy/biit«w^:;obhged  Ms 
rest  content**  with  dipping,  iff  AseeosThr! 
tfte  "pften .-.  aa  to<thet«pber!jbsgawnfe  this 
had  been  reaehekt  with  &<nbV , .  i  Onitokng 
at  the  part*  now;  ;  tho -ia^ofrsgroebt  is 
drawn-'  oOrteidertbtrLupwards  and  inwards, 
sway  from,  dntV>aa  itiwersv.Miind  the 
dfher.  •  Horebter,  ■ 'Hose '  ugen -'it  ran  the 
femoral  artery  and  vessels  ;  arid  this  showed 
how  cautious  they  must'  ever,  tie  fn  usraa 
cutting  instruments  in  such  cases.  Ana 
(fee  knowledge  bP  this'  ArOXntftv  of  the  -vet* 
eels  was  that  which  rendered  him  so  ean- 
ftious  whilst  employing  the  Kmg  nemow 
arfaife  m  scraping  the  end  of  the  lower  frag- 
ment.  It  would  have  been  very -easy  to 
wounfi  the  vessel  without  snch  caution.  A 
mass  of  bone,  had  beast  rtheowp'  out  already ; 
fiid  this  was'  enough  to  shew  that,  in,  aU 
probability,  if  the1  patient  had  lived,  coffin 
jHete  tmien  Woold  have,  taken  plaea.   

...  fftrnia.  'I  , 
On  'the  same.  day.  the  pupils,  had -thai 
opportunity  of  observing'  the  post-mortem 
appearances  of  a  ease  of  hens*  which  had 
been  operated  upon .  by  Mr.  ikrgussoi\  tw» 
«hyS  prevtonsh/^and  wkioh.  presented  fea^ 


vainj  and  the  symptoms  continuing  urv 
|ge^Wopei^w£s'de^^ 
{put  uj  foroo  at  ]L1  st  nigh^  m*m  No-ufjf 


aSe'r  'the  hernia  flrst  ftrangjdated.  ■  *  It 
_  was'a  tatgb  hernia  brdtradirig^hKH^H'taflP 
',  inguinal'  canaP into7  the  scrotoni  an  the'1 
right  riaft'arid  'eviden^'conmlnBd'a^arW 
portion  of  inline.  1  'Mr!  Jteyuseew'  madV 
an.  .incision,  a.bo  lit  three' '  fbcBee  ik  length^ 
over  the.  upper  part'of 'thitf  'ttrihdr*,  arid  IrK 
.  t^' means  divided  tte'fttegAmetit  j'  the- 
'  layers  of  s'ubcujanebhi'cWular'fUl^  were' 


tteea  of  very  sieBt  interest,/  The  goae  was 
Ibis:— Aa  old  man. -was.. brought  in te  the, 
house  in  the  afternoon  wiUr.atraAgulated 
hernia.  It  appean  that,  he  had  earned  a 
rapture  for  seWal  yean,  hot.  that  be  had, 
Beett  aMsto  rednonit^iaheaitoasae.dowit* 
with  comparative  earn  At, eight  in  the 
morning  of  the  shy  -of  artsitashm  etjangwta. 
Hon  took"  paaeev  audi  he  waa  nnahje  to,getj 
it  baefc  S  anneal  aariimnrn  was  .icnjns* 
deately  obtains^ -bub  «t  -mm  found  imp** 
atMe  to  mduoe  the  hernia, and  ail  the  bed 
symptoms  setting  im,  the.  patient was  sent 
to  the  honitsL,,  Da  usual  -meana  were 
tried,  bat  *behoos»*i*y80n<  was  MntbbM 
jajfeve  the  atrana^1sksnrt,,antthaw^aent 
**  Mr.  Fergnnm^  -ho  aJae  **dMj* 


undOT'fii^"an  'incision  was _ 

>  ubwardaj'  and"  'the  'siriettire  was  at   

,  relieved,  and  the  w  tea  fine  walr"  passed'  op- 
without  (jhe  sac  being  opened.  The  sao: 
wsa  large,  an 3  the'Opemhg  in«6  H^om  the1 
apdomen  'so  'capacious,  that  dfrectly  the1 
ifetesUfce,  which  was"tn  large  rfmhjtiey,  was' 
ipduced,  a  4eeceUt  took  place  .-  with  the'ob*" 
jept,  therefore,  of  i^tajning  ft  more  seeurelyj,* 
imd.o.rprid^icmg  such  aa  amount  of  irrita- 
tion as  iWht  lead'to  att  'obliteration  of  the! 
sac,  JMr.  ^ergussoh'  piichea  up  >  BbrKo«i 
of  linear  its  necx;'\pas8ed'  twb;  t 
and  tied  them  aroiuiflit :  'A  firm  ^eomt 
waa  applied.  '  ''  ";  '  '  '"" 
!  In  the  nighf '  W  ho^e-^irgeba  wae' 
called,  up  to  th"fe  patient,  as  Meedmg  wri; 
going  on  profusely.  On  niheving  th^» 
,  dreasings  it  was  found' that  a  Urge  (rahnfity' 
of  blood  had  been  lost'-' preasure,  however;' 
soon  suppressed  it.  Next'  day  the  tmuV 
was  depressed ;  vomftmg  had'Mui'gone  on; 
antler  the  operation';  there  Bad  Been  rib* 
relief  to  tte  boweUt.'and  there  web  fcott^ 
s^derable  pain  in  the  abdomen.  ;  ApprO^1 
priate  remedies  were1  ordered,  but  Be' aarik' 
on  the  fonowing  nightr  1  '  v 

There  were  two  interesting  matters'  fe> 
be  detenained  by  the  post-mortem  exa> 
mjuation.  .  Wsa  the  bowel  still'  stran-, 
gulaltd,  the  .  sac  not  having  been  'opAfl  f 
And  where  did  the  profuse  bleeding,' 
which  occurred,  soon  after1  the  'dpereV 
tvon,.  come  from?  On.dissectmg  Mr  the' 
skin  and  celhuar.  tUroi  from  '  the  sac  the? 
latter  question,  was  at  once  solved  •  for  a! 
large  quantity  ,  ct  blodd  was  'mmTmdei 
under  these  tissues,  it  evidently  havimf 
come  from  some  superficial,  vessel'whfch  haa 
been  wounded  during  the  operation,  and* 
not  from  the  epigast  rik,  sis  waa  thought  po»-; 
sib)e.  Oh  laying  open  the  abdomen,  a  large' 
portion  of  the  smaty  mtesthie  was  lying  nt 
an  intensely  inflamed  condition,  the  greater' 
part  of  i^  being  of  a  deep  chooblete  cblour4 
and  here  and  there  it  was  in  a  gan'gVenbtw 
condition.  A  considerable  loop  of  intWrrftel 
waa  stffl  h\the  sac,  hut  was  not  at  alTeelW 
steicted.  'The' abdomen  cbritaJnefl 'ft qe 

5r  ^m'i^^i " 


jjHenB,  ..then,,is.a  W?  W^fe 

coadiuglj  ««^:|fW  ^&SfSp> 
q»#epO  about  the  advhfltejes  j^jm*:, 

ajpinepQpe^njfor  hernuv .  gore,*;,* 
ca*a  which.  pr^t^Wiy  featurp  fevp^ 
able,  to  an  operation,  wjth\pu,t  r$™S  8$ 
ma  ■  open. ,  .The.  W  rP* 

Mpnaomb  and-rVh*'  moafc  r?*rM?r  'ndM9ei", 
air,  Fer«aseon  .$o,  Swjflf  s^^sps. 

UBjoucnea^8trai^aUoflL.'lia4  pot  Jafe^ 
dace  more  ^W^pg  hours  ;,, conse- 
quently ifr  waahoptf  that,  those  forbid 
changes  in  ,the  atwipiwaM  intestine^  which 
0«fer  thean^ves.  a*  strong,  ;°Ef£^W 
tha  operation  of  npt,.  opening  the  s>c,  hid, 

not  yet  .taken  pty*r  .  Bu*j  E*r  ¥?;  yft 
feats  ?.  Th»  operation  la  qwcklv  anfl  eaaflt, 
dpnp,  not  a  single  symptom  is  rjJpWi  and. 
after  death,,*  large,  portion  of  inteahne  B 
founds  be  in  the  moat. .  acutcjy  #n>med 
and  gapgrenpua  ^ndjfcipu,;  fA,M  the 
patient  died  fp  won  after  the  operative, 
proo&ss,  it  i/t  highly  prpbable  that,  these 
nwbid  phenomena,  .had  ocfftured  within 
the  period  ak  .which,  strangulation  jam  took 
place— namely,  "at  8  in  the  morning.'and 
tjhe,howr,tbe  stricture  waa,  relieved,  at  If 

out  strongly  to  the,  pupifo,  and  stated  that 
tiu>  was  one  pttkose  cases  which  must 
have  ended  fatajjy,  from  the  mere  intensity 
of  the  inflamniatpry-process  before  the  ppe- 
E»tian .  He  mprepver  referred  to  the  si  rong 
argument  here  adduced  against  the  safely 
aud  superior;  efficacy,  or  operating  without 
opening  the  sar  a  it  well  showed  now  diffi- 
qult  ills  to  tejl.in  what  condition  the  gut 
was,  although  a  short  time  bad  only  elapsed 
aiacestiangulaMon.  .  V 

royal  C6tif4*'oi ivtpHOHB. 
2w  &UpwMig  gentlemen  havuW  undergone 
the  jtteewsary  examinations  For  the  diploma, 
were  admitted  members  of  the  College  at 
the,  meeting. pf  the  Court,  of  Examiners,  oh 
the  8th  weCx-rJolui  9yke*,  Mde  End- 
noad;  Charles  Clarke  Mityullan,  Belfast  ; 
fcinhard  Heath,  London";  Peterson  Allen, 
Walthem  Abbey,, Essex;  AnthonV Taylor 
Preston.  Ranches t«r ;  Tliomas  AspinaB, 
©ver-Darwen,  Lancashire;  Arthur  Mi- 
chael Button,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Suftft^ 

Samuel  Slee  Lareombe,  Langport,  Sbmewet: 
At. the  sajne, meetingonhe  Court, If  *£fc 
John  Ward  ^Mk/ 


j  i  yy\t'i  r>J  v.oiatn  badywU  iu\l 

\  :>A   h'd      U*»*   '-a  MlH>*   -.-v-.i-c  •:  l.„lt 

j  iswfTWkffliowm^!^,.,.., 

S»B,uiI»iwiM,  afcthfaipr^t  «§afft«t  leaafe 
not-bo!inoppdrtanw,  rapd  &  >h»pkt  fleith«Sj 
tfamteeeatin9>st>tl  i  anpnitiMft  to . :  place, 
beJ^yoH^  iamdr-inBadere.  a  fow  ijainiliar^ 
and.ipTactiosJ(4s««aaioJia<da-th«  purautt; 
ol'»wJao4  «tndy  penatd  iby. my  ..lamented* 
iftiBbdwadfl  .pMKMVBi  »<M>»fl|WgWM 
They,  am)  eilsaJskt-.M  ihaving  v  w»ust«d,( 
ftM»a->«dM<n»»d^,  wlu{ah<h«d  io*g,  tho, 
wide  ItUi  of r«wy^>  /Htop^d  -from .  whiphi 
W&*i*  a^h«rentofi£(presWipBAk  wisdom^ 
.  P^%.OifccotrannnicM*n,.rpay  be  bailed] 
i  withipkaftde *y/r*om*t  a»oag, ,ypur: ,  elden 
'  nnkwsmiso^ aadmUiag  W t^ftT  ^aemoriea; 
tke  beaamogwfr  a tmanvwkom      knew  b^ 
tQciragank  »**  wt4<sdarQSiy^aAd]the.0xpiWs 
sub*  <tftnjpi«^!lh^»3ibi».in«»y.  power  to, 
p«rf<»toaubjofnaAlra|j»^#<dy,  ,■ 
ci  JiIishbv  riuVywlrobtdjeRfc: servant,  ;  •  ■& 
i  .id  Mia*  r!J«»»...r**I«W,.-!, 

.,  i  .:jn  t  Lefittweroa .CtphtbaJ^fliirg^e^ 

......  -  .  'W^,,,v,,, 

/-  „   ,7.  f,. 

.  A  kwowledge  of  paAhelogy,  <  gentlemen* 
^of  the  deepeat  impartaww-  to  4he  scian* 
tiS**urgeon,iaad  dama^dabittmostfMah^ 
endeavo^'fbr  ite'attamnlejab  ,:Tb*»  ift-to, 
be  gained  principally  in  the  wards  of  our 
hospital  and  at  fltt^beS-aide  of  our  pa- 
tfent*t  i  but,  gentlemen,  you  must  bare 
wttAfcryoqrashea.  •■      •         •  •■ 

T  shaU  eatewisr  ih  my  leotwee,  and 
visit*  to  :  -patients  /  in  "  the  wavda,  to 
give  every  assistanee  land  iaatvuotion  in, 
my"  power;  !  And^  '  of  cm»9er  you  must 
endeavour,  by  ebnottiag  4he  wvitinga  of 
ethers,- tw  learn  what  tfaoetf  who  have  gone; 
BeA»o-yoU  hav*  dons  tbe  pWoseoutio^ 
ef  this  '  studyw  Baft'  raaoflec^  that,  fJk 
ifidogh  -without  iscturm  tod  reading  i* 
w*hld'  bfc  »ext>to  BaaoaaiWe  sor  you  t# 
o»^'V-pKfcetk>k»wledis  of  your  pron 
teioe,  -ybr  ibaaa-  wutt^naeeeBanly  ha>r» 
Tt&mc*  to  thw  ehmantary  instiMotto* 
yev  reodb*.  They  wili, always  teach y»» 
^-  -rr«jnm*r  »t,  1  Uw  c  nut  ruction  of  (bs> 
t* ;  bvt  t»       able  to  niite  it  v-tHj 

-  u«»k  it  mO,  yen 
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which  the  body  is  subject,  you  must  it 
those  diseases ;  and  your  observation 
must  not  be  a  cursory  one.  You  must 
endeavour  to  trace  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease, to  ascertain  the  time  at  whioh  it  began, 
the  nature  of  its  progress,  and  its  gra- 
dual or  sudden  efieet,  not  only  upon  the 
part,  but  upon  the  functions  of  the  sys- 
tem generally.  Should  all  known  remedies 
fail,  and  the  ease  terminate  fatally,  you 
will  then  endeavour  to  investigate  the 
nature  of  those  organic  changes  whioh 
hare  been  the  cause  of  death.  This  ought 
never  to  be  neglected.  It  is  by  the  study  j 
of  morbid  anatomy  that  we  have  bean 
made  acquainted  waih  the  true  nature  of 
many  of  the  moat  important  diseases  to 
which  we  are  liable,  and  been  enabled  te 
administer  appropriate  remedies. 

And  here  anatomy  and  physiology  come 
powerfully  to  our  assist sree ;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  who  that  has  net  by  repeated 
dissection  known  the  appearance  of  the 
perfectly  healthy  body  in  all  its  parts  after 
death,  could  possibly  detect  apparently 
trifling  indications  of  disease  ?  Yet  these 
chum  our  meet  serious  attention  when,  by 
the  further  aid  of  physiology,  we  are  ena- 
bled to  J  race  the  symptoms  in  the  living 
body  to  sympathy  with  such  local  source  of 
irritation. 

After,  then,  you  have  made  yourselves 
good  general  anatomists,  let  the  study  of 
morbid  anatomy  engage  a  large  share  of 
your  attention ;  for  without  ir,  rest  assured 

Ccan  never  attain  excellence  in  the 
wledge  and  practice  of  your  profession. 
In  alluding  to  the  paramount  necessity 
for  seeing  djrenm  m  the  living,  as  well  as 
the  morbid  appearances  which  present 
themselves  after  death,  it  is  right  that 
I  should  give  you  one  caution.  It  has 
reference  mom  particularly  to  your  con- 
duct as  hospital  students ;  but  it  will  be 
a  useful  one  in  after  life.  Be  careful 
what  you  my  respecting  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  a  patient's  ease,  either  in  his 
presence,  in  the  presence  of  his  relations, 
frisnds,  or  attendants,  or,  indeed,  under 
any  circumstances  which  may  make  him 
or  them  acquainted  with  what  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  for  them  to-  know :  even  be 
careful  of  eaves-droppers.  Now  do  not 
mistake  me.  The  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  ought  always  to  he  spoken ;  but 
there  is  a  time  and  a  place  for  all  things. 
It  is  not  aisseys  necessary  to  speak  the 
areola  truth  to  patients.  Deception  is 
despicable  j  but,  for  the  welfare  of  our 
patients,  eonoaahnent  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary ;  and  the  concealment  to  which  I 
allude  is  neither  criminal  nor  improper. 
It  consist*  in  avoiding  the  abuse  of  that 
unruly  member,  the  tongue. 
I  will  illustrate  ami  ostein  what  I 


mean.    To  the  room  set  apart  m  this 

noble  Institution  for  those  who  are  anxious 
to  become  our  patients*  you  will  all  have 
free  access  before  these  persons  am  seen 
by  the  medical  officers.  Now  you  may 
interchange  thoughts  and  opinions  in  the 
hearing  of  those  applicant*  for  relief 
which  are  not  only  improper,  but  inju- 
rious to  the  interests  both  of  them  and 
of  yourselves.  Often  and  often  baa  a  pa- 
tient been  driven  from  the  taking-in  room 
of  a  hospital  from  having  heard  the  tit  tle- 
tattle  of  medical  students  in  reference  to* 
him.  If  the  case  be  an  urgent  one,  is  not 
this  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  lis- 
tener ? 

But,  whether  urgent  or  not,  we  are  liable 
to  lose  the  opportunity  of  showing  you  the 
treatment  of  disease  by  the  very  great  im- 
prudence I  am  alluding  to.  Is  not  this, 
then,  mjurious  to  tour  interest*  also  ? 

Now  surgeons  are  sometimes  equally  in 
error  with  their  pupue,  and  communicate 
to  their  patients  what  those  patients  have 
no  business  to  know  .until  they  have  found 
it  out  themselves.  There  can,  for  example, 
be  no  necessity  for  telling  a  subject  for  ope- 
ration that  you  are  going  to  give  him  pain : 
common  sense  will  teach  him  this.  Let  him 
know  when  you  ace  about  to  commence  an 
operation,  and  encourage  him  to  bear  it 
firmly;  but  don't  remind  him  of  what  he  has 
to  undergo  ;  it  can  do  no  good,  and  may  pos- 
sibly unnerve  a  strength  of  mind  and  body 
wound  up  previously  to  the  aticking-point. 
Mr.  dine  had  once  an  operation  of  sumo  . 
importance  to  perform;  and,  standing 
beside  bis  patient  on  the  operating  table, 
commenced— "Now,  my  good  man,  I  am 
going  to  give  you  a  great  deal  of  pain." 
What  was  the  effect  P  Why  the  poor 
Irishman's  resolution  foiled  him  at  the 
unwelcome  announcement;  and,  hastily 
replying  "  'Faith,  but  yer  honour's  mis- 
taken 1"  he  fled  in  consternation  from  the 
theatre,  to  the  mingled  chagrin  and  amuse  i 
ment  of  its  occupants. 

Be  careful,  then,  in  speaking  before  you* 
patients :  few  have  bad  occasion  to  repent 
of  having  said  too  little— many  of  having 
said  too  much. 

Let  me  give  you  another  piece  of  adviea. 
Avoid  the  error  which  too  many  of  your 
predecessors  have  fallen  into,  by  giving 
their  attention  almost  exclusively  to  what 
I  may  term  tmotutrtm*  coast.  Those  cares 
where  the  moat  difficult,  dangerous,  and 
desperate  operations  are  required,  certainly 
and  properly  form  object*  of  irresistible 
attraction;  but  let  them  not  throw  into 
the  back-ground  other  -sees  of  every -day 
oosurrenee.  For  one  care  of  important 
operation  you  will,  when  yen  fat-  into 
practice,  have  fifty  of  sure  leg,  or  other 
oormmm  dmmea,  ret,  no  ores,  howpmr 
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apparently  trifling,  can  be  presented  to 
your  notice  from  wkieh  you  may  not  gain 
useful  «ad  praetical  mformstion. 

Do  net,  theresore,  tnti  away  your  atten- 
tion from  those  cases  wSheh  nay  bow  ap- 
pear to  you  as  trivial,  aad  hardly  damping 
serious  notice  \  for  in  futare  practice,  de- 
pend upon  it,  you  will  regret  haying  done 
BO. 

Do  not,  again,  suppose  that  every  sore  leg 
which  you  see  in  the  hospital  is  a  local  dis- 
ease, requiring  merely  poulfcicesor  strapping. 
The  constitutional  treatment,  even  in  these 
cases,  is  often  more  important  than  the  local. 
There  can,  I  repeat,  he  no  example  of 
disease,  whether  local  or  constitutional— 
whether  slight  or  severe—from  winch  you 
may  not  gain  inetruekori)  aad  reeoUeot  that 
you  may  We  rich  petiente,  as  well  as  poor 
ones,  with  sore  legs. 

Let  me  now,  gentlemen,  direct  atten- 
tion to  ana  part  of  your  professional 
•'  studies  which  comes  mare  particularly 
within  my  own  province  aa  surgeon  to  thi* 
institution— I  mean  the  study  of  ophthal- 
mic surgery. 

I  cermot  bat  believe  that  the  value  we 
all  attach  to  the  sense  of  sight  must  render 
it  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  upon  the 
importance  of  those  diseases  ta  which  the 
organ  of  vision  is  subjected.  Do  we 
not  all  know — do  we  not  all  feel,  that 
amongst  the  various  bodily  calamities 
ta  which  a  baman  being  is  Ha  hie,  the 
greatest,  the  most  intolerable,  is  the  loss  of 
sight  P  And  as  the  continued  possession 
or  tots!  deatractioa  of  thia  inestimable 
blessing  must  in  many  cases  depend  upon 
the  knowledge  aad  experience  of  the  sur- 
geon, you  can  need  no  argument  of  mine  to 
convince  you  of  the  necessity  for  a  more 
than  eomsnon  attention  to  tins  particular 
part  of  your  professional  stadias. 

You  have  now,  gentlemen,  an  ample 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  appearances  and 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye  m  our  Bye 
Infirmary.  Let  me  euereet  you.  not  to 
neglect  it. 

I  will  dwell  no  longer  on  thia  subject  j 
for  it  is  well  known  that  for  many  years  I 
have  been  most  aealous  in  my  sad  savours 
to  vindicate  the  inseparable  connection  in 
practice,  as  wall  aa  in  a  pathological  paint 
of  view,  of  ophthalmic  with  general  saraery. 

One  pico*  of  advice- more,  gentlemen,  be- 
fore I  conclude  :— 

Beware  of  losing,  even  lor  a  day,  your 
present  opportunities  of  aeqainng  profes- 
sional knowledge,  from  the  persuasion  of 
Meads  enforced  with  one  of  the  moat 
mafcliene  words  in  the  English  lm  gauge 
the  word  oasy.  -  Ton  will  in  thia  metro- 
have  ataoy  attractions  to  divert  yew 
"  >  and  muds  from  study.  Take 
•  you-eeyfa  av  osurse  of  dissipation ; 


far  wham  yea  ones  begin,  you  will  Bad  * 
dsmoaJt  to  atop. 

For  instance) — There  is, 
operation  to  bo  performed,  or  a 
given,  which  you  are  tempted  to  neglect, 
just  to  see  the  awsea  going  to  open  Parlia- 
ment— omh/ :  or  ta  hear  aa  interesting 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons— sn/yr 
or  to  see  K  een  in  Hamset— mly.  Yielding 
to  such  allurements,  you  will  find  at  last 
that  you  have  en/*  a  few  months  left  to 
cram  and  grind  m ;  and  when  you  get  into 
practice,  you  w81  be  oonvinoed,  too  late, 
that  you  have  untied  ydursohrea  into  a  pro- 
fessional nothing. 

I  am  net  one  of  those  who  wish  to  plana 
a  strict  limit  upon  the  enjoyment  of  all 
rational  recreations  aad  amusements  -.  far 
from  it.  But  I  do  say  that  a  medical  sta- 
dent  who  m  to  be  seen  in  Covert  Garden 
Theatre  when  he  Ought  to  be  found  in  the 
theatre  of  hie  own  medical  school,  is  very 
vary  unwise,  to  say  the  least  of  It.  No, 
gentlemen!  business  first; 
afterwards. 

In  following  your  professional 
you  will,  like  your  predecessors,  occa- 
sionally meet  with  dimoulties  and  dangers 
in  your  path.  But  whatever  may  happen, 
be  not  dieooaraged.  Pursue  a  steady, 
straightforward  course,  and  your  success  is 
certain.  Bemember  that  the  British  sur- 
geon should  be  distinguished  by  high  cha- 
racter as  a  man,  as  a  gentleman,  aad  as  a 
Christian.  There  is  bat  one  right  and  one 
wrong.  Never  deceive  yourselves  by  par- 
lying  with  conscience  as  to  which  way  yeUt 
are  going ;  that  conscience  will  teM  you  eh 
oaee.  To  point  out,  however,  and  lead  yow 
along  the  single  way  which  leads  to  excel- 
lence, you  shall  never,  gentlemen,  be  as- 
sured, want  our  assistance  so  long  as,  to 
encounter  every  danger,  aad  surmount 
every  difficulty,  we  find  you  endeavouring 
to  arm  yourselves  with  science  in  your  left 
hands,  sad  religion  in  your  right. 


hiw  bbxxsy  ran  bhobt-bightkdsiss. 

8m,— I  beg  to  call  yew  attention  to  a 
newly- discovered  remedy  m  oassa  of  short- 
sightedness which  I  have  applied  with  very 
considerable  sacoese. 

A  few  months  ago  I  observed  that  per- 
sona who  are  short  sighted,  when  looking 
at  objects  at  a  distance,  partially  close  their 
eyelids,  for  the  purpose  of  overecmaer  the 
etiHeulty  they  find  in  discerning  them. 
Thia  action  is  instinctwe-r  it  ia  a  natural 
effort  to  adjust  the  eye  to  an  hi  pressed 
sphere  of  vision.  It  h>  waH  known  that 
snert-sightsdness  depends  not  only  on  con- 
vexity of  the  cornea,  but  also  on  eenverity 
of  the  lens  ,  aad,  having  no  hops  of  being 
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enabled  to  effect  any  alteration  .in,  the 
aftraeftifti  of  !fte  Urns,  my  attention-  wis 
dfreoted  to  the  in*,  whifch  J  found  to'  fee  In 
such  pWsnns-  generally' much  dilated:  It"' 
tfeett  oecriVrad'  to'  me  that  confraetion  of 
the  tartis*  the  eflfeefr  of  apparently  length- 
ehtng  the  :  convexity  of  the  cornea,  which  ] 
approached  a-  rirctrmscnbed  plane'  that ' 
petaWs  Hherays'of  lteht  to  enter  only  in  a 
straight  line. '  The1  effect  of  this  it  obvious. ' 
The  length  of  visipn  herehy 'necessarily  be- 
comes Inctoaaedt    and   distant   objects ' 
bvooeht  -within  \ts  ;  range. ''  It  therefore' 
struck  tee  that  if  we'  coliW  discover  any : 
substance  Which  could  be  its  applied  a*  to 
contract  the  iris,  one  cause  of  the  defect  of 
short-sightedness  wo^td  be  remedied. 
1  The  result;  Tarn  happy- to. "say;  has'been' 
most  satisfactory. 1  Mi  the'  first  instance  V 
applied  the  extract  of  ginger,'  which  was  \ 
rubbed  for  ire*  or  tefa  minutes'  over  the; 
Whole  forehead;  with  the  '  view  of  acting' 
lipou  'the*  branrAes  of  the  fifth  pair  of' 
nerves.   Afterwards  T  substituted  a  con-" 
cWMrt  tmcttirc  of  ginger1,  of  the  strength ' 
of  one  ptart  of  grhger  to  two  part*  of  spirit ' 
of  wine  decolorised  by  animal  charcoal 
"  TBs'  success '  of  thfc  application  was  re- 
rt«4taWeT  rh  many  cases  it  had  the  effect 
oV  donhfing  the1  length  of  vision.   In  some ' 
persona  I  found  t be  iris  was  not  much 
dilated;  bat  very  torpid.   In  these  cases  I 
applied  the  concentrated  tincture  of  pepper; 
msKfoof  the  same  strength  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  tincture  of  ginger.   This  I 
tfced  until  I  observed  that  the  iris  had  ob- 
tained a  greater  power  of  contraction  and 
dflatatkm ;  after  which  I  had  again  recourse 
to  the  tincture  of  ginger.   This  plan  of 
treatment  has  been  attended  with  the  most 
signal  b access,  and  persons  who  were  ex- 
tremely '  short-sighted  have  very  soon  be- 
come enabled  to  lay  permanently  aside 
their  concave  glasses.  The  best  method,  I 
May  observe,  of  testing  the  improvement 
of  the  sight  during  this  treatment  is,  not 
by  taking  a  printed  booh,  and  holding  it 
near,  and  then  at  a'  greater  distance  from 
the  eyes :  this  range  of  vision  is  much  too 
Hmited  a  it  is  better  to  fix  the  attention  of 
the  patient  upon  a  distant  object,  such  as 
the  brass  key-hete  of  s  door,  and  by  his 
stepping  some  paces  backwards,  so  as  to 
place  himself  at  a  greater  distance  from  it, 
he  will  soon  discover  the  progress  he  is 
puking. 

86  important  a  discovery  as  this  will,  1 
hope,  he  fairly  tested  by  the  members  of 

Jar  profession,  who  may  rely  on  the  success 
t  the  treatment  I  have  recommended,  if  it 
be1 'only  Judiciously  and  carefully  carried 
dart. 

It  is  possible  that  the  advantage  derived 
from  the  tfncture'aa  above  described  may 

h* -«mib«f  *>  the  nttwom  prior  * 

ii  WJU  i'.!.*.  luii  u.ii\t  ,Jva«-  — 


P^rK  vrhioh  is  he|d  4n ,(apln$ipn  iajLfov 
tincture  of  pepper."  ,  ,  .,;« 

'.V  *  Wr*fW"ft 
...  V.  . Tour^k 

A.  ^ErjjunBtrui. 
1ft  ttatttkMeV kptte, 
November  9, 1850. 


M.  i  i  I*.-'   -  ■  •■  i  .  ■   »•  :\ 

,.'    •  :•  ■■({ 

TlmfMOWtAS  fO  3.  *.  CUBfE,  VT&e- 

vttmkiMxt'ornvibancnx,  soenrrv  of 
jjoatoott.' 

Ok  Thursday  the 7th  inst.,  a^Terj  wbimtow.  . 
iand  highly  influential  meeting  of  the  mem* 
here  ro¥  «he"p»-itoW->n,  Waa,hetd  at  the 
hawevoAOr».Weosfcr,  Broot^stnee*,  Gro*- 
vtmar+tjfre,  with  .the  *i*w  «tf 'pronaotteg 
a  subsariptidn  for -tbepurpoes  of  presenting-' 
a  rrinisaouial  fconMet  JrS.  Clarbe,  for.tfae* 
setiaeesl  he  has  .nmdereditoi  the  MediessV 
Sometiea!  of  Lonshra,  mod  flfe  psofoasiott 
geastrall/.i        i  ■!•  •  .-.-!•. i'i't  1  it---  ivA 
Dr.  I  VVebEter,ar.  ats^i  thff  «wjeetS  «£' 
the  meeting,  peadrar high  Oara«tim«ne  toi 
the  ussto,  hterarydaboars  soft  Mr.  ©lark*? ' 
and  observed,  that  the  assiduity  and  sttKtyv 
primed,  hyj&a*  gmtfoman  storing  a  rathssr. 
long  career  entitled  him  to  the  thanks 
of  the  praihsaifist^najTa^r.M^ i  ■  i  i)  •  i. 

The  first  resolution,  proposed  by  Dr. 
Chowne,  and  seconded  "by  Mr.  Coulaon, 
was  to  the  foUowiug  effeo* t~r-  '  /  ••  .a. 

That  Mr,  €9s^ 'koHjripg^kn  Utenry 
exertions  during  many  years,  and  by  $h*v 
faithful  discharge  of  Various  important . 
duties,  including  bis  valuable  reports,  ma->i 
terially  contributed  to  extend  the  feme  and  f 
usefomess  of  the  Iiondoo  Medix^Sodetiea,  - 
has  established  for  himself  strong  claun«r 
upon  the  good  opinion  of  the,  profession, 
generally,     .  i  , 

2.  It  was  moved  by  Dr.  Moore,  and., 
seconded  by  Mr.  J,  B.  Brown.     .,  . 

That  a  subsermtion  he  now  entered  upon, 
to  present  Mr.  Clarke  with  »,  suitable  testi- 
monial in  accordance  with.'  the  preriqua. 
resolution,  < 
8.  It  was  moved  by  J>r.  *X.  Smith,'  and. 
seconded  by  Mr.  Robert  Wade, 

That  Dr-  Clutterhuck  and  Mr.  Coulsaa 
be  requested  to  act  as  treasurers. 

It  was  moved  by  Dr,  Winstow,  and, 
seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Harvey, 

That  the  following  gentlemen'  he  ap-j 
pointed  a  Committee,  with  power  to  ado, 
to  their  number :— Dr.  Crolding  Bird,  th^ 
Chowne,. Dr.  Daniefi,  Professor  Enchsen,- 
Professor  Feripisson,  .Mr.  Hancock,  Jlr- 
Harvey,  Mr.  fcrOr.  Mp<m,  Vf.  Web^ 
ster.Dr.  W5nslow,Mr.  Wade, , 
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pWrfdi'Mia  46  report  ati  a  future  meetfng  0^! 
the  subscribers — five  to  be  a  quorum. 

Mr.  Wine,  and  I&WKhUm  (fhads,  hare 
consented  'to "act  fla  Honorary  Secretaries, 
iiout  oneirunb^'pyutyty.were  subscribed 
in  the  room.  ■"«  .1... 

POISON  IN  7BAXCX. 

THB  FrenrJi  joni«ii4»!*aU/»«fi«jike  atten- 
tion of  Government  has  been  drawn  by  M. 
Bernard  to  the  danger  arising  from  the  sale 
of  Woorara  poison.  fj  orde» ,  ha*  ,&ea 
issued  to  prohibit  ^  aala ,  by .  including 
Woorara  in  the  list  of  poisons  which  are 
not  allowed  to  be  sold  except  under  certain 
legal  rsatrtettous.  •  '  ■"■  "  '  '  *  'j 

.  dbaj;h  Of  M.  pfJTOAVXhXlQIWt,  ¥J>  i 

Taw  last  nvnhkr  ef  L'Unitn  ,'MUmlr 
annouaww  the  death  of  tine  qm&xtam, 
who  waa  lot-  many,  yes** <  well-known' ■  in 1 
London  aa  a  writer*,  oa'taedidal  suajectB,' 
and  tha  oandoctwiof tan  Anglo- French 
periodical^  -iifroMi<a  ,grear  since  h»' emi- 
grated to  San  Francisco,  in  California,  tak- 
ing the  ke^.eaa'jon«>ey-by  .Oape  Horn. 
Ho  died  scan  after  bis  ssTikal  in  Gkltfamia, 
frjom  an  -flaftej  ■  oonfaraotad  during  the 

Tmilfft'  ;  --'-i'.-.h''i..i.i'.i-;!ii'ii.'.'  '•'„!;  1  '■ 

•  SV."  .     ...    „1    I-     '    -     '     ■  ' 

&< Union *  ftoro  ^wrwh. 

.-11   1 1  i  ■«  *  !•    «,      ••  ■     ■  -      '     '  ■  ■ 

ADVANTAGI*     AND  ■"  Da4flTA"N*A&«!s'  0» 
-"  '  T.vAt&lM'MX'  1NS9THKTIC. 

Ttt*  idtaniaffei  of  'sulphuric  ether  are, . 
saword&jg  to  Hr  Har  ward, "  its  entire  safety, 
tl*  ease  with  which  it  is  administered,  and 
the  alight  mconverrience  which  follows  its' 
adnmiistration'.  1  have  already  stated  that 
ritare  never  known  'its  inhalation  followed 
by  a"  fatal  or  alarming  effect,  and  there  is 
reason  to  doubt  whether  death  has  in  a 
einife  mSstaifce  beW  produced  By  it,  when 
it  has  been  properly  administerecL  '  One 
patient!" 'i$  said  to  have  lost > his  Hie  by  its. 
inhalation  at  the  hospital  in  Auxerre,  in 
France.  TJns  tot*  place  in  August,  1847. 
I^he  details,  of  the  case  are  not  given,  with 
such  minuteness  as  to  enable  any  one  to 
form  a  satisfactory  opinion.  It  occurred, 
however;  not  long"  after  the  discovery, 
before  the  beat  mode  of  exhibiting  it  waa 
•dopted '; '  said! 'the patf-ftiflrtent  appearances 
indicated,  as  far  as  any  opinion  could  be 
©rmeeffrom  them,  that  death  was  caused  by 
afahyjda.  '  Ida  careful  examination  of  some 
of  the  Wcling  medical  journals  of  Europe 
arid:,  this  country,  published  during  the  last 
l8ta,yiNtt,'T  hafe'  not  been  able  to  find 
brother  csVm  wbicn'UJB  waa  dertrOyedby 
^mabrfion  of  smpbSri.*  ether;  and thera 
i^&Hetey'ae^hav'e  atteadyhlli- 


mated^  thai  death,  would  not  bar*  taken, 
place  in  this  mstanioe  if  the  lungs,  bad  bean 
abundantly  supplied  .with  atmospheric  air* 
It  is,,  only  wonderfnl  that  aa  agent,  of  sue* 
power,  used  as  it  often  has  been  in  thaasoafc 
reckless  manner,  by  unskilful,  and  ignorant 
persons,  should  not  have  caused  far  more 
disastrous  results  than  any  that  have  hi- 
therto been  made  known.  ,  It  teaches  ua 
that  though  it  should  be  used -with  caution 
and  confided ,  only  to  skilful  hands,  the 
dangers  from,  its  use  are  far  less  than  our 
preconceived  opinions  had  led  us  to  believe. 

"There  are  no  ill  eonseqaeuces  from  Ha 
use. ,'  If  it  be  breathed  only  for  a  short  tima 
its  effects  usually  pass  off  iu  a  lew  minutes. 
I  have  never,  known  them  to  continue  for 
more  than  an  hour;  and  in  this  case  tha 
patient  had  been  kept  under  its  influence 
for  forty-five  Jtninutea.  Nausea  and  vomit- 
ing are  not  frequent,,  unless  it  »  inhaled 
soon  after  food  ha*  bjeen  taken.  I  have  no* 
seen  convulsions  follow  its  exhibition,  nor-, 
any  delirium,  except  aslight  and  tmnsitwy- 
kind,  such  as  arises  from  intoxicating 
liquors.  I  confess  that, I  waa  much  surfr. 
prised  to  learn,  by,  caraf  ally .  watching  its 
effects,  to  what  a  small  extent  and  foe  how, 
short  a  time  it  disturbed  the  function*  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  how  rare  jt  waa-to. 
find  headache  among  the.  consequences  of, 
its  inhalation. 

"  The  only  objections  of  which  I  am.  awara 
to  sulphuric  ether  aa  an. anaesthetic  agent- 
are  its  pungent  odour,  which,  is  pfjhnerastei 
some  persons,  and  the  no  iaconsklsrable, 
degree  of  irritation  which  its  inhalation  oo»  / 
oasionally  produces  in  the  air  passages,' 
Ibis  irritation,  I  am  confident,  may  be  ia» 
great  measure  prevented  by  proper  attaar- 
tion  to  the  mode  of  its  exhibition  and  tha, 
quality  of  the  article  used.  Admitting  these, 
objections  to  be  aa  great  as  they  have,  been* 
said  to  be  by  those  who  have  nazed  than* 
with  the  most  earnestness,,  they  do  not  in 
my  opinion  counterbalance  the  advantages! 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I 
should  give  it  the  preference  over  any  other, 
article  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  that  if 
used  for  the  purpose  of  producing  insen- 
sibility."— ^strrieaH  Jwrmi  uf  is«  HtitefO, 
Sqisaces,  July  1850,  . 

rotaoNoro  with  wins  that  had  con- 

TAXJfKD  LBAD-BHOT. 
Thh  foUowicg  is  an  additional  example  of 
the  danger  ,  of  cleaning  wine-bottles  with? 
lead-shot:— 

.  Eight  of  the  pupils  of  tha  Jesuit  School 
at  Dole  having  partaken,  with  their  Supe- 
rior, of  a  bottle  of  wine,  were  suddeidy 
aaited  with  symptoma  of  aerera  colic,  and 
in  three  hours  ft)  the  Buparior  .d»pd.  ,  H} 
waa  found  that  the  bottle  bad  oqntaine^ 
several  shot;  which  bad  been  acted  upon 
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by  the  acid  of  the  wine.— Jsmrnmi  de  CMmie 
MSdicaie,  Octobre  1860.  x 


JL  Qamoxm  has  nUwhed  time  oases  ef 
chows,  cured  by  the  topical  application  of 
chloroform. 

The  Jkvt  to  that  of  *  child,  ww  yean 
«f  age,  in  whom  the  disease  wan  naimd  bjr 
fright.  A  liniment  composed  of  equal  port* 
of  chloroform  «ad  oil  of  sweet  aWoada  was 
cubbed,  sight  and  morning,  along  the 
eourse  of  the  spina.  From  its'fimt  em- 
idoymeot  the  Tioleaoa  of  the  muacular 
TflpToments  wm  modulated,  end  at  nix 
dm  the  patient  ww  owed. 

The  second  oaae  ra  that  of  a  boy,  twelve 
jeare  of  age,  in  whom  the  disease  had  ap- 
'  two  months  before  aa  the  effect  of 
The  spasmodic  movements  weroeo 
that  he  ooold  held  nothing  in  hia 
band*,  box  walk  without  help.  At  the  end 
at*  a  fortnight,  nnder  chloroform  frictions, 
the  disease  had  disappeared.  A  relapse, 
however,  occurred,  which  waa  cored  in  two 
daw  by  a  return  to  the  aame  means. 

In  a  third  oaae,  of  fire  months'  standing, 
the  result,  also,  of  fright,  the  symptoms 
disappeared  in  seven  days  under  chloroform 
frictions.— L'  Umom  Jtf*«We,  Oct.  31, 1860. 
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The  feflowiet;  is  a  selection  of  the  numbers  ef 
Death*  from  the  most  nuportas*  tpectal  causes: 
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SmsM-pox.   13 

Measles.   81 

Scarlatina    33 

H oo pine-cough  ....  93 

Diarrhea*   10 

Cholera.   1 

Typhus   55 

Dropsy   IS 

Hydrocephalus   93 

Apoplexy   91 

Paralysis   33 

Rr marsh.—  The  toUl  number  of  deaths  waa 
43  Mow  the  average  mortality  of  the  45th  week 
ef  ttn  pensions  Tessa. 
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8el/-regi»teringdo.'  ....Um%.»    Mis.  W 
•  From  13  observation!  daily.      h  Sua. 

sUiv,  in  inches,  '19.-  Sum  ef  the  daily  obssev 
rations  taken  at  9  o'clock- 

M  BTKoaoLootCA  v. — The  mean  temperature  of 
the  week  was  7*  ease*  the  mean  of  the  month. 
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Lbctt/bb  XIV. 
oktbbax  nam  or  hkabt  disease. 
indirect  or  secondary  symptom* — Conges- 
tion—  Canttt  of- — Mode  of  production  of 
— Organs  in  which  congestion  most  rea- 
dily occurs — Effects  of  congestion  upon 
different  organs — Congestion  of  the  lungs 
—(Edema  of  the  pulmonary  tissue. 

indirect  or  Secondary  Symptoms  of  Car- 
diac Disease. 

Congestion. — The  secondary,  t>he  indirect, 
or  the  remote  symptoms  of  cardiac  disease, 
are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  result  of 
tome  impediment  to  the  retnrn  of  the  blood 
conveyed  by  the  pulmonary  veins  to  the 
left  side  of  the  heart,  or  to  that  of  the 
venous  blood  from  the  system  generally, 
through  the  right  side  of  the  organ,  which 
in  their  turn  ace  frequently  the  result  of 
an  obstruction  to  the  free  passage  of  the 
blood  through  the  chambers  of  tbe  heart. 
The  Mood,  being-  retarded  and  delayed  in 
the  large  veins,  accumulates  in  the  smaller 
vessels  and  capillaries ;  they  become  dis- 
tended, dilated,  and  tortuous ;  their  healthy 
atato  of  elasticity  or  tone  is  impaired  or 
diminished,  and  congestion  is  the  result, 
which  may  be  Hmited  to  the  lungs  and 
bronchial  mucous  membrane,  or  may  ex- 
tend to  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  and 
gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,  or  to 
the  brain,  causing  more  or  less  derange- 
ment of  the  function  of  these  organs. 

When  we  apeak  of  congestion,  therefore, 
we  mean  a  state  in  which  there  is  a  preter- 
natural accumulation  of  blood  in  the  mi- 
nute veins  and  capillaries^  with  » weakened, 
retarded  circulation,  and- a- loss  or  deficiency 
of  tone  in  the  coats  of  the  dilated  vessels ; 
in  consequence-  of  which  they  "react  im- 
perfectly upon  the  blood-  transmitted  to 
them,"  and  are  unable  to  "transmit  tv 
ferae  of  the  currant  in  the  prom 
ties,"  "vessels  which  have  lout  th 
becoming  inehstto  and  tortuous, 
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the  very  stagnancy  of  the  Mood  in  them, 
opposing,  an  increasing  obstacle  to  its  pat- 
era through  them." 

The  cause  of  the  motion  of  the  blood  in 
the  capillaries  is  now  generally  considered 
to  lie  in  the  impulse  given  to  this  fluid  by 
the  contraction  of  the  ventricles.  An  etr 
periment  which  was  performed  by  Dr. 
Sharpey  seems  to  confirm  this.  "A  syringe, 
with  a  htemadynamometer,  to  show  the 
amount  of  pressure  used,  was  adapted  to 
the  aorta  of  a  recently  dead  animal,  the 
vena  cava  being  divided  ;  warm  water  was 
then  injected,  and,  with  a  force  which 
raised  the  mercury  in  the  htemadynamo- 
meter only  three  inches,  the  water  passed 
through  the  capillaries,  and  out  of  the  vena 
cava.  When  the  pressure  was  increased  so 
as  to  raise  the  mercury  six  inches,  the  flow 
was  very  free;  and  on  adapting  another 
hajmadynamometer  to  the  vein,  the  pres- 
sure in  this  was  found  to  rise  as  high  as 
three  inches.  The  pressure  thus  used  in 
the  arteries  (six  inches  of  mercury)  was  not 
greater  than  the  natural  pressure  in  the 
arteries  of  «  Bring  animal ;  and  the  pres- 
sure transmitted  to  the  veins  (three  inches 
of  mercury)  was  greater  than  that  in  the 
veins  of  a  living  animal,— thus  showing 
that  the  force  of  the  heart  sustained  by 
arterial  tension  is  quite  adequate  to  effect 
the  circulation  without  other  aid." 

Hence,  when  the  contractile  power  of 
the  left  ventricle  is  weakened,  owing  to 
dilatation  of  its  cavity,  to  attenuation  of 
its  parietes,  or  to  softening  of  its  tissue,  the 
blood  must  necessarily  pass  with  greater 
difficulty  through  the  capillaries,  and  conr 
gestion  will  be  liable  to  ensue ;  while,  if  the 
circulation  through  tho  left  side  of  the 
heart' is  impeded,  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs 
will  become  congested  in  the  first  instance, 
followed  by  general  venous  congestion  and 
the  train  of  symptoms  presently  to  be 
described. 

It  was  at  one  time  a  very  general  opi- 
nion that  cerebral  congestion,  or  apoplexy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  luemoptysis  or  pul- 
monary apoplexy  on  the  other,  had  their 
cause,  the  former  in  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle,  the  latter  in  Hypertrophy  of  the 
right ;  their  occurrence  was,  in  fact,  looked 
upon  simply  as  an  example  of  cause  and 
effect,  the  increased  force  with  which  the 
thiokened  ventricle  transmitted  the  blood 
to  the  brain  or  lungs  being  considered  suffi- 
cient to  produce  all  the  signs  of  congestion 
of  these  organs,  terminating  in  serous  or 
sanguineous  effusion,  or  in  rupture  of  the 
coats  of  the  small  vessels. 

This  theory  of  thl    wtMT  "f  l"0n 
HI  strop- 
ar  as 
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result  of  cardiac  disease  being  much  more 
frequently  the  result  of  obstruction  to  the 
free  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  cham- 
bers of  the  left  side  of  the  heart.  Because, 
even  though  the  propulsive  power  of  the 
ventricles  is  increased,  if  there  is  no  im- 
pediment to  the  return  of  the  blood  bj  the 
veins,  the  circulation  will  only  be  carried 
on  more  rigorously,  the  veins  returning  the 
blood  as  rapidly  as  it  is  transmitted  to  the 
arteries.  Indeed,  congestion  is  much  more 
liable  to  occur  when  the  force  with  which 
the  blood  is  propelled  by  the  ventricles  is 
diminished,  as  in  dilatation  and  attenuation 
of  the  ventricles,  or  in  softening  of  the 
tissue  of  the  heart,  than  when  tlus  fluid  is 
propelled  with  increased  force  by  an  hyper- 
trophied  ventricle. 

Congestion  may  likewise  be  the  result  of 
long-continued  determination  of  blood  to  a 
part,  and  hence  is  not  infrequently  the 
effect  of  a  previous  attack  of  inflammation, 
which,  when  it  has  lasted  long,  or  been 
repeated,  leaves  behind  a  state  of  over-dis- 
tension of  the  vessels,  and  of  weakness  of 
their  coats,  which  renders  the  patient  liable 
to  a  fresh  attack  of  inflammation  in  the 
same  part.  This  appears  to  be  the  reason, 
that  a  person  who  has  previously  been  the 
subject  of  bronchitis,  tonsillitis,  or  con- 
junctivitis, is  more  liable  to  a  return  of  in- 
flammation in  the  same  ,  part  than  in  any 
other,  after  exposure  to  cold  or  any  other 
cause  capable  of  giving  rise  to  it. 

Over-die  tension  of  the  minute  vessels 
appears  to  be  not  only  an  effect  of  conges- 
tion, but  a  cause  of  the  continuance  of 
this  state.  "The  blood-vessels,  in  their 
healthy  condition,"  Dr.  Williams*  observes, 
"  are  so  constituted  as  to  make  the  most  of 
the  heart's  propulsive  power,  and  transfer 
it  through  their  whole  length ;  but  when 
dilated,  tortuous,  flaccid,  and  otherwise 
altered,  they  misdirect  and  exhaust  it ;  it 
is  partly  expended  in  distending  and  dilat- 
ing the  nearer  portion  ;  whilst  a  sufficiency 
does  not  remain  for  the  onward  propulsion 
of  the  blood,  which,  therefore,  stagnates 
and  accumulates  in  the  congested  Blood- 
vessels." "  When  the  circulation  is  feeble, 
and  the  tone  of  the  vessels  weak,  these 
causes  of  congestion  operate,"  ho  adds, 
"  more  readily  and  more  permanently  than 
-when  the  circulation  is  vigorous  ;  yet  these 
congestive  affections,  the  result  of  weak- 
ness, are  often  mistaken  for  inflammation. 
Many  of  the  pains  and  ailments  of  delicate 
females  are  of  this  nature ;  and,  although 
temporarily  relieved  by  depletory  measures, 
are  to  be  permanently  counteracted  only 
by  tonic  means,  which  promote  the  vigour 
and  equality  of  the  circulation.'' 

When  congestion  is  carried  to  an  ex- 
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treme  degree,  or  has  lasted  for  a  considera- 
ble time,  the  overloaded  and  overdis tended 
vessels  relieve  themselves  by  allowing  the 
more  watery  parts  of  the  blood  to  transude, 
and  serous  effusion  occurs,  or  the  blood 
itself  may  escape,  or  rupture  of  a  vessel 
and  extravasation  of  blood  may  occur. 

Long -continued  congestion  frequently 
leads  to  more  or  less  alteration  of  the 
tissue  of  the  congested  organ  or  part ;  its 
size  is  frequently  increased ;  and  this  may 
or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  pain,  or  by 
tenderness  on  pressure.  This  is  more  fre- 
quently witnessed  in  the  liver  and  spleen 
than  in  other  organs ;  and,  if  the  causa 
continues  long  in  operation,  the  increase  in 
size  may  be  permanent.  Dr.  Clentlinning* 
has  shown  that  the  lungs  acquire  increased 
development  and  weight  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. The  functions  of  the  organ 
the  seat  of  the  congestion  almost  always 
likewise  suffer;  and,. in  secreting  organs, 
the  congestion  may  occasion  either  dimi- 
nution, suspension,  alteration,  or  increase 
of  the  secretion. 

In  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  which 
we  are  considering  congestion  may  be  traced 
to  one  or  other  of  tlie  following  causes— 
via.,  1st.  To  feebleness  of  the  heart's  ac- 
tion, the  result  of  dilatation  of  the  left 
ventricle,  of  attenuation  of  its  parietes,  or 
of  softening  of  its  mue  oular  tissue,  or  to 
two  of  them  combined ;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  contractile  power  of  the  left 
ventricle  is  diminished,  and  its  systole  is 
insufficient  to  propel  the  blood  through 
the  systemic  capillaries ;  2ndly.  To  free 
regurgitation  through  the  tricuspid  orifice, 
the  result  of  dilatation  of  this  opening,  com- 
bined with  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of 
the  right  ventricle ;  by  which  the  return 
of  the  blood  from  the  venae  cava?  to  t he- 
right  auricle  ia  greatly  impeded,  leading  to 
its  accumulation,  first  in  the  large  venous 
trunks,  and  next  in  the  smaller  veins  and 
capillaries;  and  3dly.  To  a  contracted 
state  of  the  mitral  orifice,  impeding  the 
passage  of  the  blood  from  tho  left  auricle 
into  the  left  ventricle,  or  to  a  state  of  the 
mitral  valve  or  orifice  which  permits  free 
regurgitation  through  it ;  owing  to  which 
much  of  the  contents  of  the  left  ventricle 
is  transmitted  backwards  into  the  left  auri- 
cle at  each  systole.  In  the  first  of  these 
cases  tho  congestion  commences  in  the 
capillaries  of  the  systemic  circulation,  and 
extends  to  the  veins ;  in  the  second  it 
commences  in  the  large  veins,  and  extends 
to  the  capillaries;  in  the  third  it  com- 
mences in  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  audi 
extend*  to  the  large  veins. 

E'er  instance,  when  the  left  auricula-- 
ventricular  orifice  is  much  eon  leaded,. 

*  Croon iap  lectures :  Mia.  Gas. 
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{here  wttl  be  a  permanent  impediment  to 
the  passage  of  the  blood  'from  the  left 
auricle  into  the'  left  ventricle ;  and,  as  all 
the  blood  in  the  system  must  pass  through 
this  orifice,  if  it  is  much  diminished  in 
a4*e,  the  left  a  oriole  will  become  distended, 
and  the  return  of  the  blood  by  the  pulmo- 
nary reins  Will  be  impeded ;  congestion  of 
the  pulmonary  tissue,  and  of  the  bronchial 
mucous  membrane  will  fouW,  which  will 
react  upon  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle- ; 
the  latter  will  become  dilated,  and  the 
former  hypertrophied:  The  entrance  of 
the  blood  conveyed  by  the  rente  carss  to 
the  right  auricle  being  impeded,  these 
Vessels  become  distended:  The  hepatic 
reins  and  the  portal  circulation  suffer 
next ;  congestion  of  the  liver,  spleen,  kid- 
neys, and  gastrointestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane follows,  and,  the  free  return'  of  the 
blood  by  the  jugular  reins  being  impeded, 
congestion  of  the  head,  face,  or  of  the 
brain,  may  ensue. 

When  the  left  aurfeulo-rentricular  orifice 
is  dilated,  or  when  the  mitral  rnhre  is  dis- 
eased, and  incapable  of  dosing  the  orifice, 
and  free  regurgitation  into  the  left  auricle 
occurs  at  each  systole  of  the  ventricle,  the 
same  results  will  follow,  but  in  a  somewhat 
less  marked  degree  than  when  extreme 
contraction  of  the  orifice  exists.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Blakiston*  however,  this  is  the 
most  frequent  cause  of  pulmonary  conges- 
tion. "  Of  all'  the  forms  of  valvular  dis- 
ease, incompleteness  of  the  mitral  valves 
was  found,  he  observes,  "to  be  the  most 
constant  and  direct  cause  of  pulmonary 
congestion."  "  Mitral  regurgitation  existed 
in  almost  every  one  of  the  cases  where 
pulmonary  congestion  formed  the  leading 
symptom." 

When  the  parietes  of  the  left  rentriele 
are  thinned,  and  its  cavity  is  dilated,  or 
-when  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  rentriele 
is  softened,  the  weakened  organ  is  unable 
to  propel  the  blood  with  sufficient  force  to 
•pass  through  the  capillaries  of  the  syste- 
Tnio  circulation,  arid  they  become  con- 
gested. Etentually,  the  left  Tentricle, 
owing  to  its  inability  to  empty  itself,  be- 
comes distended,  followed  by  distension  of 
the  left  auricle.  The  pulmonary  reins  have 
then  a  difficulty  in  returning  their  blood ; 
and  the  same  train  of  symptoms  may  fol- 
low as  where  the  valves  or  orifices  of  the 
left  side  of  the  heart  are  diseased,  and  im- 
pede the  circulation  through  it. 

When  the  right  auricnlo- ventricular  ori- 
fice is  dilated,  and  much  of  the  contents 
of  the  rentriele  regurgitates  into  the  auricle 
at  each  systole,  particularly  when  the  right 
rentricte  fs  at  the  same  time  hypertrophied, 
•the  return  of  the  blood  by  the  vena?  car* 
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to  the  right  auricle  wfll  be  impeded,  -which" 
will  react  upon  the  venous  system  through* 
out  the  body,  and  will  be  followed  by  con- 
gestion of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  gastro- 
intestinal mucous  membrane,  as  in  the 
cases  where  the  congestion  commences  in 
the  pulmonary  capillaries.  According  to 
Dr.  Blakiston,  this  is  the  most  active  cause 
of  general  venous  congestion.  44  When 
regurgitation  at  this  orifice  takes  place  to 
any  extent,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive,"  he 
says,  "  a  more  powerful  obstruction  than 
is  thus  offered  to- the  passage  of  the  blood 
from  the  reins  into  the  heart  br  a  strong 
counter-cur reutrforeed  backwards  by  the  sys- 
tole of  the  right  auricle."  Dr.  Blakiston 
seems  likewise  to  be  of  opinion  that  regur- 
gitation through  the  tricuspid  orifice,  as  a 
cause  of  congestion,  had  been  overlooked 
until  he  called  attention  to  it.  In  this  I 
cannot  agree  with  him  :  indeed,  so  far  as  I 
hare  had  the  opportunity  of  observing, 
dilatation  of  the  tricuspid  Orifice,  with, 
hypertrophy  and  craatarion  of  the  right 
rentriele,  scarcely  ever  occurs,  except  as 
secondary  to  valvular  disease,  at.  the  left 
side  of  the  heart. 

The  organs  in  which  congestion  the 
result  of  cardiac  disease  most  readily  occurs 
are,  as  a  general  rule,  those  which  are  most 
vascular— viz.,  the  lungs  and  bronchial 
mucous  membrane,  the  liver,  spleen,  kid- 
neys, and  gasrro-intestmal  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  the  brain.  Indeed,  the  secon- 
dary or  indirect  symptoms  of  cardiac  dis- 
ease depend  essentially  upon  the  amount 
and  degree  of  congestion  which  it  occa- 
sions, and  they  rary  according  to  the 
organs  particularly  engaged. 

In  the  slighter  forms  of  congestion,  the 
functions  of  the  organ  the  seat  of  the  con- 
gestion may  be  little  affected :  in  the  ad- 
vanced stage  its  functions  are  frequently 
seriously  impaired.  Thus  in  congestion  of 
the  lungs  and  bronchial  mucous  membrane 
we  have  dyspnoea,  passing  into  orthopnea, 
with  oppression,  cough,  and  expectoration, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  followed  by  hes- 
moptysis  or  pulmonary  apoplexy ;  the 
secretion  from  the  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
brane is  often  remarkably  increased,  and 
this  may  prove  one  of  the  most  trouble- 
some symptoms.  Congestion  of  the  liver 
is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  sue  of  the 
organ,  and  by  impeded  or  vitiated  secre- 
tion, or  by  arrest  of  the  biliary  secretion, 
frequently  with  pain  or  tenderness  on 
pressure.  When  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane is  congested  the  disturbance  of  func- 
tion may  be  indicated  by  increased  or 
altered  secretion,  or  we  may  hare  nausea, 
or  antiperistaltic  action  of  the  organ,  or 
pain  may  be  the  most  prominent  symt ' 
or  loss  of  appetite  may  be  alone  < 
of.  When  the  spleen  is  cbn-v=  mo 
organ  lenetimes  attains  a  r~™*«M«  «-  ■- 
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this,  however,  u  more  frequently  obwtsd 
as  an  effect  of  ague  than  Of  flardaiO  disease. 
When  the  liver  and  gastro-inteetinal 
mucous  membrane  are  both  congested,  we 
way  have  pain,  deranged  digestion,  less  ef 
appetite,  flatulent  distension,  vomiting, 
hepatic  derangement,  hsHnatciaeBis,  diar- 
rhjsa,  hemorrhoids,  jaundice,  or  ascites. 
When  the  brain  ia  oongested  its  sensibility 
»  sometimes  impaired,  sometimes  increaseo. 
and  we  may  have  headache,  tinnitus 
annum,  vertigo,  sense  of  weight  in  the 
head,  confused  vision,  er  disordered  voli- 
tion, or  a  semi-comatose  state,  which,  in 
extreme  cases,  may  terminate  fatally,  with 
or  without  the  rupture  of  any  vessel, 
finally,  when  the  kidneys,  and  the  venous 
System  generally,  are  congested,  we  have 
hnassron,  alight  at  first,  and  commencing 
in  the  most  dependent  parte,  but  even- 
tually becoming  general. 

Cmgettion  qf  the  Lnngt. 

The  lunge,  from  their  physiological  posi- 
tion between  the  right  and  left  chambers 
of  the  heart,  must  suffer  whenever  the  cir- 
culation through  the  heart  ia  not  free,  er 
when  disease  to  ant  extent  exists  ia  the 
valves  or  orifices  of  the  left  aide  of  the 
organ.  Thus,  when  the  mitral  valve  ia 
shsoaeod,  and  the  orifice  is  contracted,  the 
haft  auricle,  being  unable  to  empty  itself, 
becomes  distended,  and  the  blood  returning 
by  the  pulmonary  veins  cannot  freely  enter 
the  auricle  t  the  right  ventricle  at  the  same 
time  continuing  to  transmit  the  blood  by 
the  pulmonary  artery,  the  capillaries  of  the 
•lungs  become  overloaded,  and  the  pulmo- 
nary tissue  and  the  bronchial  mucous 
•membrane  congested. 

When  the  mitral  valve  imperfectly  fulfils 
its  functions,  and  much  of  the  contents  of 
the  ventricle  is  transmitted  backwards  into 
the  left  auricle  at  each  systole  of  the  left 
ventricle,  the  left  auricle  will  remain  dis- 
tended, tiie  pulmonary  veins  cannot  empty 
themselves,  and  the  same  results  follow  ae 
where  the  mitral  orifice  ia  contracted. 

When  the  aortic  valves  permit  free  regur- 
gitation into  the  left  Ventricle,  this  reaets 
upon  the  left  auriole,  and  the  effects  are 
.propagated  backwards  to  the  lungs,  but  in 
a  much  less  injurious  degree  than  when  the 
mitral  orifice  ia  much  contracted.  When 
the  aortic  orifice  ia  diseased,  so  aa  to 
obstruct  the  orifice  considerably,  the  tame 
•result*  sometimes  follow  aa  where  conside- 
rable contraction  of  the  mitral  orifice 
exists.  "  It  appears  (Dr.  Blakiston  ob- 
-eerves)  that  a  considerable  amount  of  dis- 
ease of  the  aortic  orifice  may  exist  for  a 
-number  of  yearn  without  seriously  affect  - 
tag  the  general  health,  asore  particularly  if 
ihypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  is  joined 
with  it ;  and  that,  «o&seqaaat|y,  *Ws  affec- 
tion has  littfe  or  no  dire  at  iaflaeaoe  -in  re- 
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mg  engorgement  of  the  vessels  of 
moaary  or  general  circulation." 

The  congestion  of  the  langs  and  brtia- 
ehial  mucous  membrane  which  occurs 
under  such  cireuatstaaoca  is  always  ef  the 
passive  form*  and  ia  always  a  secondary  or 
consecutive  lesion.  When  it  has  lasted 
long,  or  when  the  patient  has  suffered 
frequent  attacks  of  it,  a  condition  of  the 
part  remaias  m  which  inflammation,  or  a 
state  approaching  to  it,  is  very  liable  to  be 
est  up,  aad  sometimes  by  causae  which 
would  be  incapable  of  giving  rise  to  it  in,  a 
healthy  condunon-  ef  the  parte:  hence,  we 
not  anfreqnently  obaorvs  in  addition  a  real 
determination  of  blood  to  the  lungs,  the 
result  of  inflammation  of  the  parenchyma 
of  these  ongaas. 

The  important  function  which  the  lungs 
perform,  in  the  conversion  of  venous  into 
arterial  blood  must  obviously  be  seriously 
interfered  with  when  the  circulation! 
through  the  pulmonary  capillaries  is  re- 
tarded and  impeded,  aad  the  minute 
vessels  are  considerably  engorged.  The 
capihary  vessels  of  the  lungs  form,  we  know, 
a  net-work  around  each  veakde  or  air-cell  t 
they  are  exceedingly  nnaaenoua,  and  ia 
greater  abundance  in  a  given  space  here 
than  in  almas*  any  other  part  of  the  body. 
Now  as  the  blood  must  all  pass  through 
them  before  it  arrives- at  theoanunenoement 
of  the  systemic  circulation,  it  is  obvious 
that  any  impediment  to  its  passage  will  ha 
felt  throughout  the  system;  whale,  if  the 
Hood  ia  prevented  from  undeagoing  the 
change  from  venous  to  arterial  in  the  pul- 
monary capillaries,  the  pulmonary  vein* 
will  convey  venous  as  wall  as  arterial  blood 
to  the  left  auricle.  Hence,  when  the  con- 
gestion is  considerable  in  degree,  and 
engages  much  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  and 
the  air-cells  of  the  part  •oarcely  permit  of 
the  entrance  of  atmospheric  air  during  in- 
spiration, the  blood  will  be  imperfectly 
oxygenated,  its  carbonic  acid  will  be  in- 
completely removed,  and  the  renewal  of  the 
flbnae  will  be  imperfectly  aosemphshed  5  a 
mixture  of  venous  and  arterial  blood  will 
then  oavauate  in  the  arteries,  which  is 
unfit  for  maintaining  the  functions  of  the 
various  organs  in  a  healthy  condition,  or 
for  supplying  nutriment  to  their  tissue,; 
the  brain,  the  nervous  system,  the  heart, 
and  the  other  organs,  the  maintenance  of 
the  function  of  which  depends  upon  a  due 
supply  of  arterial  blood,  suffer ;  themus- 
less  fibrin*,  the 
animal  heat  diminishes,  and  the  entire 
system  feels  the  depressing  influence. 

When  the  pulmonary  capillaries  have 
been  congested  for  a  long  time,  or  toe  con- 
siderable degree,  t  he  overloaded  vessels 
are  relieved  by  the  transudation  of  the 
watery,  saline,  albuminous,  and  sometimes 
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•4  tbafibrinow  portions  of  the  Wood-,  or 
ti*  blood  itself  oh  Im  sfwissd  apoti  *Ju« 
surface  of  the  bronchial 
or  into  the  Air  celto,  or  rapture  of  a  aaxmt-e 
vassal  may  take  place,  with  ■estwasiou  of 
blood  open  die  mucous  surface,  or  into 
the  pulmonary  tissue  j  accompanied  by 
cedema  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  dyspnoea, 
which  in  extreme  cases  amounts  to  or- 
thopnoea,  cough,  and  watery  expectoration ; 
or  ntsinopt y sis,  and  sometime*  pulmonary 
apoplexy. 

Long-continued  eongcefaon  not  only  in- 
terferes with  the  functions  at  the  congested 
organ,  but  it  also  frequently  affects  its 
nutrition  anal  structure.  "It  generally 
tends,"  m  Dr.  Williams  observes,  "to cense 
an  mowed  deposit  m  them,  eonatituiing 
a  variety  of  hypertrophy."  "la  the  lungs, 
long-continued  congestion  may,"  he  re- 
marks, "oauae  hypertrophy  of  the  inter  - 
vesicular  and  interlobular  textures,  and  in 
some  cases  partial  consolidation  of  the 
vesicular  structure  itself."  "Suca  changes," 
he  adds,  "  are  frequently  met  with  in  con- 
nexion with  long-standing  disease  of  the 
heart,  and  abound  most  m  the  posterior 
parte  of  the  lungs,  and  near  their  roots,  the 
most  vascular  parts." 

(Eden*  <tf  (he  Lmg: 
When  the  congested  capillaries  of  the 
longs  hav»  aeheved  themselves  by  allowing 
the  serous  or  thinnest  portion  of  the  blood 
to  transude,  and  when  the  ear-eslle,  the 
ansnute  ramifications  of  the  bronchial  tubes, 
and  the  interlobular  cellular  tissue,  have 
become  infiltrated  with  this  fluid,  it  con- 
stitutes the  state  known  under  the  name  of 
oedema  of  the  lungs ;  and,  as  in  oedema  of 
the  extremities,  the  fluid  gravitates  to  the 
most  depending  parts,  and  will  be  found  to 
occupy  the  base  of  the  lungs. 

(Edema  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  is  neces- 
sarily, therefore,  a  symptom  only  of  the 
advanced  stages  of  cardiac  disease,  and  the 
forms  of  disease  with  which  it  is  usually 
associated  are  those  in  which  a  considerable 
impediment  exists  to  the  free  passage  of  the 
Wood  through  the  loft  chambers  of  the 
heart,  partieulary  valvular  disease.  It  is 
more  common  in  the  obstructive  lesion  of 
the  mitral  orifice  than  in  any  other  j  in- 
chped*.  few  oases  of  this  form  of  disease  go 
through  their  stages,  without  this  condition 
being  present  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
and  it  is  usually  preceded  by  general 
anasarca  of  the  cellular  tissue. 

(Edema  of  the  lungs,  although  no  un- 
frequent  effect  of  cardiac  disease,  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  diseased  states  of  the  heart, 
but  is  met  with  in  several  other  morbid 
conditions ;  thus  it  may  accompany  general 
dropsy ;  it  is  observed  in  chronic  bronchitis, 
and  pertussin;  it  fallows  the  resolution  of 


pneumonia,  and  it  is  met  with  as  a  sequel 
of  measles  and  scarlatina. 

This  condition  of  the  pulmonary  tissue 
is  always  accompanied  by  more  or  less 
dyspnoea,  by  cough  and  expectoration,  fre- 
quently of  a  thin  mucous  or  serous  fluid, 
as  weH  as  by  certain  physical  mgn\— the 
most  remarkable  of  which  are  dulness  on 
percussion,  and  a  moist  subcrepitant  rale 
on  auscultation  of  the  base  of  the  lungs,— 
but  upon  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  delay 
here. 

!T»  be  esnsiaaea.] 


THE  PERIOD  AT  WHICH  IODIKK  APPEARS  IN 
THE  TOUTS. 

Db.  Daltow  states  that  he  observed  the 
appearance  of  iodine  in  the  urine  in  seven 
eases,  and  in  many  of  them  it  was  de- 
tected at  the  same  time  in  the  saliva.  In 
order  to  determine  the  time  which  is  ne- 
cessary for  iodine  to  appear  in  the  urine, 
the  following  experiments  were  instituted. 
On  the  21st  of  February,  at  five  p.m.,  I  took 
half  a  drachm  of  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  ' 
iron,  and  examined  the  urine  afterwards,  at 
intervals  of  ten  minutes.  The  portions 
passed  at  ten  and  twenty  minutes  past  five 
showed  no  indication  of  iodine;  but  at 
half-past  five  a  strong  purple  colour  was 
produced  by  the  addition  of  starch  and 
nitric  aesd.  This  inaction  continued 
throughout  the  evening,  and  urine  passed 
at  seven  the  next  morning  e  truck  a  deep 
indigo  with  the  same  reagents.  At  nine 
a.h.  the  colour  was  leas  marked ;  and  from 
this  time  it  continued  to  grow  fainter  and 
fainter,  till  forty  minutes  past  four  p.m., 
nearly  twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  of 
taking  the  medicine,  after  which  no  further 
reaction  was  perceptible. 

The  next  observation  was  made  with  re- 
gard to  the  accumulation  of  iodine  in  the 
system,  and  the  time  necessary  for  elimi- 
nating a  large  quantity.  Two  patients  in 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  had 
been  taking  iodide  of  potassium,  one  for 
six,  the  other  for  eight  weeks.  During  the 
greater  part  of  this  time,  they  both  took 
the  medicine  to  the  amount  of 
per  day.  On  the  24th  of  February,  the 
medicine  was  omitted  far  each.  The  urine 
of  both  patients  at  this  time  gave  a  nearly 
black  colour  with  starch  and  nitric  acid. 
It  was  then  examined  every  twelve  hours, 
soon  after  being  passed.  In  soventw-two 
hours  the  colour  produced  was  very  faint, 
so  that  in  one  case  it  was  doubtful  whether 
it  existed  or  not ;  and  in  the  other  it  was 
distinct  on  first  dropping  in  the  nitric  acid, 
but  disappeared  by  agitation.  In  twelve 
hours  more,  all  trace  of  iodine  had  disap- 
peared from  both  specimens. — Amtric** 
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Original  «ommunfe«ion*. 

OK  THE 

TREATMENT  OF  OBSTRUCTION  OF 
THE  BOWELS. 

By  Edwab©  Wkxm,  M.D.,  Oxon., 
F.E.C.P. 

<Beadi4bre4keR*a4hifPattoH>ffie*l 
Soeittf.) 

In  venturing  to  make  the :  following 
brief  remarks  upon  the  treatment,  ef 
obstruction  of  the  bowels,. I  do  so  prin- 
cipally with  a  view  of  causing  a  dis- 
•cnssion  upon  this  subject,  ana  of  not 
only  reeoraing  my  own  experience,  but 
also  of  eliciring  that  of  others. 
.  It  cannot,  I  think,  be  denied,  that  of 
lata  years  the  treatment  of  diseases  in 
general  has  taken  a  right  direction,  and 
made  a  rapid  improvement.  Both  in 
the  domain  of  medicine  and  of  surgery 
the  preservation  of  life  and  limb  has 
largely  ensued  from  the  adoption  of  a 
conservative  policy.  Putting  aside  the 
increased  amount  of  good  we  are  enabled 
to  effect  at  the  present  day,  it  is  no 
small  proof  of  our  progress  in  therapeu- 
tics that  we  do  much  less  injury  to  our 
patients  than  was  done  by  our  pre- 
decessors. 

This  improvement  in  practice  is 
perhaps  evidenced  in  no  disease  more 
strongly  than  in  that  of  obstruction  of 
the  bowels.  InBtead  of  the  old  custom 
of  reiterating  ch  athartics  upon  cathartics, 
of  hunting  the  Pharmacopoeia  for  purga- 
tives still  stronger  than  those  already 
administered,  of  pouring  in  quicksilver 
as  if  the  intestinal  tube  had  a  conti- 
nuous descent,  the  practitioner  of  the 
present  day  wisely  attempts  to  soothe 
rather  than  to  excite  the  already  irritated 
intestine.  He  knows  that  the  mere 
inaction  of  the  bowels  is  of  itself  of  very 
secondary  importance,  that  there  are 
oases,  in  whieh  individuals  pass  weeks 
and  weeks  without  having  a  motion, 
anfi  feel  none  the  worse,  and  he  is 
rather  anxious  to  remedy  the  cause, 
knowing  that  when  this  is  removed  tlie 
effect  will  follow. 

In  considering  on  the  present  occa- 
sion the  treatment  of  obstruction,  I  do 
not  intend  to  refer  to  those  oases  which 
arise  on  the  one  hand  from  causes  acting 


ealernaUy  to  the  intestinal  tube?  soak 
as  tumors,  either  malignant  or  other- 
wise, whioh  by  pressure  mechanically 
occlude  the  channel,  or,  on  the  other, 
to  those  which  arise  from  causes  acting 
internnlly  to  the  intestinal  tube,  snch  as 
hardened  faxes  or  oaleuli,  such  as 
originate  from  the  use  of  magnesia. 
Neither  do  I  refer  to  those  cases  which, 
depend  upon  the  strangulation  of  a 
hernia.  These  cases  each  require  their 
peculiar  mode  of  treatment,  and  the 
last-mentioned  belongs  to  the  province 
ofsnrgery. 

.  The  oases  which  I  have  in  view  at 
present  are  those  in  which  there  is  no 
demonstrable  cause  of  the  obstruction, 
and  in  which  the  paint  of  obstruction 
is  situated  somewhere  in  the  small  in* 
testinesl 

I  will  now  suppose  an  instance  of 
such  a  case : — 

You  are  called  to  a  patient,  who  in- 
forms you  that  he  has  had  no  proper 
relief  from  the  bowels  for  the  last  seven 
or  eight  days,  that  he  has  been  to  the 
druggist,  and  taken  black  dose  upon 
black  dose,  pill  upon  pill,  and  that 
they  are  aU  in  him,  and  he  wants 
to  know  what  he  »  to  do  next  He 
tells  you  further  that  it  is  true  he  has 
been  to  stool  once  or  twice,  or  perhaps 
even  oftener  during  the  time,  that  he 
has  perhaps  on  each  occasion  passed 
something,  but  he  is  sure  it  is  not  what 
he  ought  to  have  passed.  In  short,  to 
use  his  own  expression,  although  he  has 
occasionally  had  a  scanty  evacuation, 
he  is  convinced  that "  nothing  has  pome 
through  kirn."  Upon  examining  the 
abdomen,  you  find  some  distension 
around  the  umbilicus,  with  a  degree  of 
tenderness  on  pressure.  This  last 
symptom  varies  from  that  slight  shade 
in  whioh  the  patient  can  hardly  say 
whether  the  pressure  relieves  his  pain 
or  not  up  to  decided  tenderness  on  the 
least  touch.  In  mild  oases  the  patient 
will  tell  you  he  feels  very  well,  except- 
ing the  obstruction,  but  the  knowledge 
of  its  existence  makes  him  very  un- 
comfortable. In  other  oases  there  is 
some  degree  of  sickness  conjoined, 
merely  perhaps  occasioned  by  the  pur- 
gative draughts.  In  severer  cases  the 
sickness  is  more  permanent  mucus  or 
bile  being  rejected  from  the  stomach. 
In  such  instances  we  should  expect  the 
tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  bowels 
to  be  greater,  though  still  not  in  any 
degree  approaching  to  what  usually 
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occurs  m  peritonitis.  There  will  also* 
lie  a  rambling  of  flatus  in  die  intestines, 
and  die  patient  will  say  he  feels  the 
wind  pass  downwards  to  a  certain  point 
and  then  stop.  All  this  time  the  pulae 
is  not  perhaps  accelerated,  it  i»  generally 
weak ;  the  tongue  is  moist  and  often 
•lean ;  the  urine,  provided  the  obstruc- 
tion be  not  situated  high  up  in  the 
bowels,  is  not.  necessarily  affected, 
though  generally  high  coloured. 
.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  wilder  eases,  the  first 
thing  perhaps  that  you  do  is  to  order  a 
large  enema  to  be  thrown  op.  It  is 
found  to  traverse  the  large  intestine 
easily ;  the  patient  assures  you  that  he 
feels  it  go  as  far  as  the  ilio-ooeeal  valve, 
and  after  a  short  time  it  returns  without 
any  dnge  of  fsecal  matter.  The  ob- 
struction is  not  in  any  part,  of  thecolon, 
but  somewhere  in  the  small  intestine. 

What  treatment  <  should, .  then, .  be 
adopted  ?  In  the  severer  cases,  where 
there  is  pain  upon  pressure,  distension 
of  a  portion  of  the  intestine,  a  rumbling 
of  flatus,  aud  frequent  vomiting,  it  will 
be  said  that  the  line  of  treatment  is 
easily  chalked  out;  that,  whatever  the 
cause  of  the  obstruction ,  we  have  inflam- 
mation superadded;  and  that  our  treat- 
ment must  he  directed  to  subdue  the 
latter.  This  is  quite  true ;  and  in  such 
well-marked  oases  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  much  chance  of  the  case  being 
misunderstood.  But  we  must  remem- 
ber that  these  severe  instances  of  die 
disease  are  only  die  consequence  of  a 
continuation  and  aggoavadon  of  the 
symptoms  of  its  milder  forms.  -We 
must  not  forget  that  the  most  simple 
ease  of  obstruction  is  liable  to  run  on 
into  a  fatal  form,  if,: with  the  view  'of 
obtaining  arr  action  of  the  bowels,,  we 
are  incautious'. in  the  prolonged  use  of 
irritating  medicines.  Finding  that  the 
patient's  ohief  discomfort  arises  from  the 
met  of  the  bowels  net  acting,  that  he 
professes  himself  as  feeling  otherwise 
well,  we  are,  perhaps,  rather  too  liable 
to  fall  in  with  his  own  fancies,  and  just 
give,  him  one  more  dose. 

Now,  in  these  oases  what  ought  we 
to  do?  In  the  first  place,  abstain 
entirely  from  all  purgative  medicine. 
It  will  be  much  better  to  err  in  not 
giving  sufficient  aperients,  than  to  err 
in  giving  too  much;  The  first  thing  to 
do  m  to  compose  the  patient's  mind  by 
informing  him  that  there  »  no  hurry 


for  the  bowels  to  act;  that  if  he  waits 
patiently,  .tiwypWjJLhs  pure  .to  act  in 
time;  to  tell  him  instances  of  persons 
who  have  gone  a  long  time  without  any 
action  of  the  bowels,  and  have  done 
well. 

Next,  in  these  cases  of  obstinate  ob- 
struction I  have  great  faith  in  the 
lancet,  where  it  can  with  safety  be  used. 
It  has  seemed  that  a  slight  degree  of 
faintness  produced  by  blood-letting  has 
acted  very  beneficially  in  removing  the 
exciting  causes  of  the  obstruction,  pro- 
bably by  the  general  relaxation  which 
the  faintness  itself  occasions.  By  put- 
ting die  patient  in  an  upright  position, 
ana  bleeding  him  until  he  begins  to  feel 
slightly  feint,  I  think  we  are  quite  safe 
not  to  do  him  any  harm.  If  he  is  of  a 
weak,  nervous  temperament,  a  very  few 
ounces  will  produce  the  desired  effect 
If  he  be  strong,  he  will  afford  to  lose 
more.  Where,  however,  the  debility  of 
the  patient  forbids  the  use  of  the  lancet, 
it  wUl  be  as  well  to  apply  leeches  around 
the  umbilicus.  These  act,  probably,  by 
relieving  the  local  congestion,  which  is 
either  die  cause  or  the  effect  of  the 
obstruction. 

These  measures  premised,  the  safest 
plan  is,  I  think,  to  put  the  patient  upon 
repeated  doses  of  calomel  and  opium. 
Even  if  inflammation  be  totally  absent, 
the  exhibition  of  these  two  drugs  is 
likely  to  be  attended  with  the  beat 
effects.  The  opium  soothes  the  bowels 
already  irritated  by  the  repeated  cathar- 
tics :  it  allays  the  over-excited  peristaltic 
action;  it  relaxes  any  contingent  spasm, 
and  quiets  the  patient's  mind.  To 
effect  these  objects,  it  must  be  adminis- 
tered in  sufficient  doses— such  as  gr.|  to 
gr.  j.  every  four  hours.  The  calomel, 
by  improving  the  seoretions,  and  excit- 
ing the  action  of  the  liver,  tends  to 
remove  the  cause  of  the  obstruction. 
And  if  this  happen  to  depend  upon 
a  partial  enteritis,  the  combined  action 
of  these  two  medicines  would  hold  out 
die  best  hopes  of  a  successful  treatment. 
If  the  calomel  be  sufficiently  guarded 
by  opium,  there  is  not,  I  think,  any  fear 
of  its  producing  any  serious  irritation  of 
the  bowels. 

While  using  these  remedies  I  should 
be  in  no  hurry  to  accelerate  tiiB  action 
of  the  bowels  by  aperients.  I  should 
rather  wait  until  they  begin  to  act  of 
themselves,  as  they  generally  will;  and 
then,  provided  no  inflammatory  symp- 
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InM  were  present,  there  mmM  bo  110 
abjection  to  administer  a  dose  of  castor- 
eff  to  aid  their  propulsive  efforts.  In 
Aefae  eases  it  is  alas  better  fee  delay  the 
administration  of  aperient  enemsta  untii 
the  bowels  are  acting  of  themselves. 
Previously  to  this  they  appear  to  add 
rather  to  the  patient's  discomfort,  pro* 
bably  by  the  distension  they  occasion  in 
H>e  large  mtestroe,  which  reacts  upon 
<he  parts  already  distended  by  the  ob- 
struction. 

When  there  is  no  tendency  te>  sick- 
ness it  is  better  to  allow  the  patient  to 
take  food,  in  the  shape  of  gruel,  by  the 
month.  It  prevents  that  sense  of  sink- 
tog  which  he  often  experiences,  and  it 
probably  acts  in  some  degree  mechani- 
cally in  propelling  the  contents  of  the 
intestinal  tune. 

In  those  severer  oases,  where  there  is 
frequent  sickness,  with  pain  in  the 
bowels,  and  a  rumbling  of  flatus,  the 
above  measures  will  be  still  further  indi 
eated.  But  there  will  also  be  other 
things  which  it  will  then  be  necessary 
to  attend  to.  In  these  eases  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  abstain  from  giving 
any  food  by  the  mouth  for  some  days. 
A  tea  spoonful  of  cold  water  should  be 
put  into  the  mouth  from  time  to  time 
to  allay  the  patient's  thirst.  His  sup- 
port should  be  entirely  entrusted  to 
beef-tea  injections.  It  is  proved  that 
these  are  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
strength  for  some  time — at  any  rate, 
for  a  period  sufficient  to  allay  the  irri- 
tating symptoms,  which  forbid  the  ex- 
hibition of  food  by  the  month.  This 
part  of  the  treatment  I  am  inclined  to 
consider  as  of  the  highest  importance ; 
for  as  long  as  food  is  continued  to  be 
administered  by  the  mouth,  and  is  re 
jected  by  vomiting,  there  will  be  little 
chance  of  arresting  the  inversion  of  the 
peristaltic  action  of  the  intestinal  tube. 
The  nutritive  enemata  should  be  of 
email  bulk,  not  exceeding  at  the  outside 
a  quarter  of  a  pint ;  otherwise  they  will 
not  only  not  be  retained,  bnt  they  will 
add  to  the  patient's  sufferings.  They 
should  be  administered  at  regular  in- 
tervals of  four  hours.  When  there  is 
much  rumbling  of  the  intestines,  or 
when  there  is  a  difficulty  as  to  the  re- 
tention of  the  injections,  it  is  advisable 
to  add  to  them  a  certain  proportion  of 
laudanum. 

I  have  confined  my  remarks  on  this 
occasion  to  the  treatment  of  these  cases 


of  obstruction :  I  have  said  nothing  of 
their  pmtkologj.  I  shall  probably  be 
told  that  the  severer  eassa  which  I  have 
described  are  nothing  but  cases  of  ente- 
ritis ;  and  this  »  probably  true  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  Bnt  what  I  have  been 
most  anxious  to  discuss  is  the  treat- 
ment of  the  milder  cases.  Whethei 
they  also  are  not  roost  frequently  cases 
ef  partial  and  slight  enteritis  I  will  no* 
take  upon  myself  to  say,  but  I  feel 
convinced  that  the  safest  way  of  treat- 
ing them  is  to  suppose  that  they  are 
such,  and  to  treat  them  accordingly. 
It  may  be  said  that  some  of  these  eases 
arise  from  mtnssusceptio  or  internal 
herni».  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is 
sometimes  the  case,  though,  I  suspect, 
less  frequently  than  is  generally  swp- 

red;  but,  if  it  were  so,  the  treatment 
have  recommended  would  answer 
better  than  any  other  to  this  state  of 
things  also. 


OH  THE  COnrcrDEHCB  OV  SCXAXTfllA  AJT0 
AXBUMnrtTBIA. 

M.  H1rp02.ro  Blot  submits  the  following 
conclusions  on  this  subject : — 

1.  Albuminuria  is  frequent  in  pregnant 
women. 

2.  In  almost  all  cases  it  is  the  result  of  a 
simple  functional  hyperemia  of  the  kidney. 

3.  It  is  remarkable  and  inexplicable,  that 
primiparity  seems  to  be  a  predisposing 
cause. 

4.  Besides  the  pretence  of  albumen  in 
the  urine,  other  signs  of  this  condition 
may  be  observed, — such  as  060am  and 
him  bar  pains. 

5.  The  albuminuria  of  pregnancy  is  alp 
most  always  free  from  febrile  excitement. 

6.  In  nearly  erery  instance  the  albu- 
minuria, disappears  a  few  hours  after  labour. 

7.  This  condition  of  pregnancy  is  free 
from  danger  when  uncomplicated  with  cere- 
bral congestion ;  it  baa  no  influence  on  the 
course  or  termination  of  gestation,  on  the 
development  of  the  fcetus,  on  the  duration 
of  the  labour,  nor  on  the  subsequent  natu- 
ral puerperal  state. 

8.  Every  case  of  eclampsia  seen  by  If. 
Blot  has  been  accompanied  with  albumi- 
nuria, 

9.  The  relation  between  the  two  is  ob- 
scure ;  they  may  depend  upon  sanguineous 
congestion  occurring  at  the  same  time  in 
the  kidaeye  and  eerebro  spinal  centre.— • 
L'Vmim  MfdUak,  Oct.  10, 1860.  x 
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CAKDTAC  AND  AORTIC  DISEASES. 
Br  &  H.  A.  HmnaMSa^ 


Hauna  -already  written  a©  much  of  these 
diseases  in  India  (to  wit,  between  1884 
and  1843,  in.  the  "India  Journal  of 
Hedieal  Science,"  and  "  Transactions  of 
the  Bombay  Medical  and  Physical  So- 
oiety "),  it  will  be  impossible  altogether 
to  avoid  repetition,  and  particularly  as 
since  that  period  we  have  added  little  to 
our  b tore. of  observations-;  not,  however, 
because  we  have  not  met  with  cases 
since,  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
and  also  in  England,  but  because  we 
have  had  less  favourable  opportunities 
for  watching  their  progress,  and  proving 
afterwards  or  otherwise  the  diagnosis  by 
post-mortem  examinations.  Nor  would 
we  have  ventured,  perhaps,  to  resume 
the  subject,  had  we  not,  when  in  the 
West  Indies  only  two  years  ago,  noticed 
a  paper  in  the  "  Medical  Gazette  " 
setting  forth  the  rarity  of  such  diseases 
in  the  East ;  for  though  the  error  was 
subsequently  corrected  by  Dr.  More 
head,  lormerly  secretary  to  the  Bombay 
Society,  it  may  not  be  so  generally 
known  that  they  are  there  even  more 
frequent  and  fatal,  at  least  among  the 
European  soldiery,  titan  in  England; 
and  here  we  may  have  the  less  hesita- 
tion, as  it  is  to  our  own  former  writings 
Dr.  Morehead  has  directly  appealed.  In 
our  remarks  we  propose  the  following 
■Older : — First,  to  consider  the  character 
of  these  diseases  as  they  occur  in  the 
East  Indies;  second,  the  diagnosis; 
third,  the  causes ;  and  fourth,  the  prog- 
nosis and  treatment 

First,  of  the  character : — In  the  East 
Indies  there  are  at  least  three  varieties 
•of  cardiac  disease  ordinarily  met  with — 
the  pericavditic,  the  simple  hypertrophy, 
and  dilatation — and  that  which  is  the 
immediate  subject  of  these  remarks,  the 
cardiac  and  aortic.  Of  the  first  we  met 
with  three  cases  in  the  2nd  or  Queen's 
The  subjects  of  all  of  them  were  delicate 
growing  lads,  from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
years  of  age,  sons  of  soldiers  of  the  regi- 
ment, and  for  the  most  part  brought  np 
in  India.  Two  were  puhlished  in  the 
Bombay  Transactions,  No.  2;  but  the 
third  was  first  seen  only  a  few  months 
before  we  left   The  second  variety  is 


much  more  numerous:  it  is  met  with 
among  recruits  of  the  first  and  second 
years,  and,  like  that  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Hope  as  being  eomraon  among  the 
young  servant-girls  from  the  country  in 
London,  seems  to  depend  upon  an  ex- 
seat  «of  nervous  excitability,  coupled 
with  .some  undue  proportion  of  the  or- 
gan. In  these,  the  climate,  together 
with  the  duties  of  the  soldier  in  India, 
so  increase  the  inordinate  action,  and 
particularly  if  treated  for  that  or  other 
diseases  by  depletion  (fevers  especially, 
in  malarious  districts),  that  they  are 
now  very  generally  invalided.  The 
thiod,  however,  is  the  chief  variety,  and 
also  the  cause  of  the  mortality  under 
this  head  among  the  European  soldiery- 
It  is  usually  met  with  from  twenty-eight 
to  thirty  years  of  age  upwards;  but  by 
far  the  greater  number  with  us  have 
been  from  thirty  to  thirty-five.  In  all 
of  this  variety  there  is  a  marked  simi- 
larity in  the  post-mortem  appearances, 
differing  principally  in  degree,  but  in 
some  measure  also  in  site, — that  is,  in 
some  of  the  cases  the  valves  are  found 
more  especially  affected  with  chronic 
thickening,  induration,  and  occasionally 
perforation;  in. others,  the  base  of  the 
aorta  with  dilatation,  irregularity,  and 
induration,  occasionally  with  aneurism 
of  the  secondary  or  sacculated  class; 
and  all  more  or  less  associated  with 
hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  left 
ventricle  at  least  Sacculated  aneu- 
risms are  common  also  without  cardiac 
complication  about  the  arch,  and  again 
where  the  aorta  enters  the  abdomen; 
but  not  a  single  case  we  remember  in 
any  of  the  secondary  classes  of  arteries, 
the  innoininata  excepted,  and  only  one 
of  the  popliteal.  This  last  occurred  in 
Afghanistan,  in  a  man  forty  years  of 
age,  as  he  supposed,  from  leaping  over 
the  water  cute,  or  other  obstructions 
(there  being  no  such  thing  as  roads, 
even  of  the  rudest  description,  in  that 
country),  and  was  operated  upon  after- 
wards with  success  at  Kurachoe,  by 
taking  up  the  femoral. 

Second,  of  the  diagnosis: — This,  also, 
we  fancied  we  had  pretty  well  exhausted 
in  India  (Bombay  Transactions,  Nos.  1 
and  5),  that  is,  as  far  as  our  own  per- 
sonal observations  extend;  but  since 
we  returned  to  England,  and  have  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  the  writ- 
ings of  others,  we  find  the  morbid  mur- 
mur, indicative  of  mitral  disease,  which 
we  have  everywhere 
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second  lor  diastolic  sbtrrid,  is  here  uni- 
versally referred  to  the  first,  as  is  also 
the  prolonged'  sawing  at  the  base.  We 
certainly ,  claim  priority  m  directing 
attention  to  the  true  site  of  the  mitral 
murmur  (Case  of  Madden  in  "The  India 
Journal."  1855,  and  "  Bombay  Trans- 
action* of  1838-7)  •  but  it  may  hot  at 
all  times  be  so  easy  to  determine'  to 
■which  of  the  true  sounds  it  does  actually 
Ijelong,  even  With  the  aid  of  the  finger 
on  the  pulse,' — a  corrective"  we  have 
never  omitted.  But  if  ordinarily  a  re- 
gurgitant mtrrraur,  whSr  should"  it  not 
"be  more  audible  at  the  base-  in  the 
direction  of  the  current,  where  Dr.  Hope 
(now  evidently  upon  theoretical  grounds) 
originally  assigned  it,  rather  than  at 
the  apex?  And  as  to  the  prolonged 
sawing  or  rasping  at  the  base,  we  hare 
long  been  impressedwith  the  belief  that 
it  is  due  rather  to  a  churnihgin  that 
situation  from  the  reflux  caused' by  the 
resiliency  of  the  arteries.  At  all  events, 
any  palpable  imperfection  of  the  semi- 
lunar  valves  is  by  no  means  necessary, 
in  morbid  states  of  the  base  of  the 
aorta,  accompanied  with  hypertrophy 
and  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle,  whe- 
ther with  or  without  valvular  disease, 
we  have  always  forrad  this  sound  dou- 
ble,— to  wit,  a  shorter,  synchronous  with 
•the  abrupt  bellows,  over  the  clavicle, 
and  a  louger,  occupying  n6t  only  the 
period  of  the  diastole,  but  also  of  the 
norma!  interval.  These  are  points, 
however,  which  will  come  better  to  be 
discussed  afterwards. 
'  In  forming  the  diagnosis,  we  have 
hitherto  pursued  the  following  system : 
— that  is,  first  to  write  down  carefully 
the  history  as  given  by  the  patient  him- 
self, so  as  to  avoid  his  statements  being 
'influenced  by  any  crude  opinions  or 
suggestions  of  our  own,  then  the  results 
by  "  inspection,"  "  palpation," and  "  per- 
cussion; and  not  till  all  these  have 
"been  carefully  noted  do  we  have  re- 
course to  the  stethoscope.  The  abnor 
jnal  murmurs,  including  all  the  varieties 
of  "  blowing."  " sawing,"  and  "rasping," 
■we  divide  into  two  classes— the  quick, 
or  abrupt,  and  the  prolonged,  alwaj-s  of 
a  sawing  character.  The  first,  accord- 
ing to  the  site,  we  associate  with  mitral 
or  aortic  disease,  including  aneurism; 
the  other,  with  dilatation  or  other  mor- 
"bid  states  of  the  base  of  the  norta.  or  of 
the  semilunar  valves.  If  the  first  be 
more  audible,  or,  as  it  usually  is.  con- 
fined to  the  region  of  the  apex,  it  19  in- 


dicative of  mitral  disease ;  if  art  the  but** 
upper  part  of  the  sternum,  or  in  the! 
course  of  the  arteries  (if  indicative  of 
disease  at  all,  determining  this  by  the) 
character'  of  the  sound,  Ac.),  it  Is  aorti« 
or  anenrismai  •  In  dilatation  and  other 
morbid  states  of  the  base  of  the  aorta, 
as  already  mentioned,  these  sounds  are 
double ;  the  first,  which  is  brief  or 
abrupt,  becoming  bellows  over  the  eh* 
Vicles;  the  other,  pro!onged;"is  some- 
times extremely  loud,  and,  as  it  were, 
superficial  ovet1  all  the  sternum.  Tn 
sacculated  aneurisms,  also  near  the  basey 
we  have  noticed  the  first  sound  some* 
what  prolonged',  and  'of  a  hissing  eh*, 
raeter?  more  sijmrtlng,  loud,  or  forcible,' 
however,  than  the  diastolic  murmurs. 
In  exploring  for  deep  aneurisms,  whe- 
ther for  the  sound  or-'  the  impulse,  we 
prefer  without  the  stopper.  Those  most 
(fiffieUrt  to  detect  have  been  about  the 
"  innominata,"  or  in  the  abdomen,— 
parts,  in  fact,  not  naturally  sonorous. 
Two  at  the  root  of  the  'neck,  and  several 
in  the  abdomen,  have  eluded  our  search 
altogether,  even  when  directed  to  the 
very  place  by  the  symptoms.  One  of 
these,  lodged  between  the  upper  portion 
of  the  sternum  and  the  trachea,  from 
the  loud  ("steam-engine  like)  respiration; 
was  mistaken  for  44  tracheitis  f  the 
other,  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  from  the 
persistent  aphonia,  for  chronic  disease 
of  the  larynx.  In  fact,  this  patient  (an 
officer  of  the  8Srd  regiment)  had  been 
sent  out  to  India  (Madras)  on  this  very 
account.  He  had  only  Once  been  ex* 
plored,  however;  and  that  very  cur- 
sorily, at  an  Invaliding  Board;  nor  was 
the  aneurism  ultimately  proved ;  for  no 
autopsy  could  be  obtained:  but  the 
symptoms  and  history,  together  with 
the  manner  of  death,  left  no '  doubt  of 
the  fact.  Some  weeks  after  this,  he 
went  to  bed  in  hfs  usnal  state,  and  was 
found  dead  in  the  morning:  Of  the 
abdominal,  one  eventually  broke  into 
the  left  aide  of  the  thorax,  and  yet 
remained  undetected  till  revealed  "by 
the  post  mortem  examination.  Another 
was  mistaken  for  spinal  disease, — bath- 
ing when  overheated  with  marching 
assigned  as  the  cause,  helped  to  mis- 
lead :  and  another  for  simple  lumbago: 
Nevertheless,  a  more  satisfactory  diag- 
nosis wo  have  senrcely  made  than  m 
abdominal  aneurism.  Bellows  mur- 
murs are  so  common,-  however,  resem- 
bling the  aneurism*],  fn  the  epigas- 
trium, and  also  along  the  course  of  the 
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aorta,  with  strong  potion,  if  w^i»f 

Sdse,  that .  they .  materially ,  interfere ; 
oygh  we  cannot  agwe,witfe.  iuOse.  who. 
think  tbe  murmur.  ,oi  pregnancy  may 
not  be.. distinguished  from  every  other 
by  its  peculiar  long  tolling  or  hawing 
character,  ,  ..    ■.  (.. ...  . 

Chum .— Here  we  would  avoid  the 
too  common  error  oC  taking-  our  own 
little  village .  to-  be  .the  type,  of  the  great 
city,  Rome;  and  the  better  to  do  so, 
may  he,  permitted,  to.  advert  to  the.  lo* 
cahties  and  climates,  in.  which  these 
diseases  more  especially  occur.  In 
1820,  having  been  sent  in  charge  .of 
invalids  from  Geyktn  to  the  Capo  of 
Good  .  Hope,  we  were  there,  as  a  tern-, 
porary  measure  attached,  to  the  72nd, 
then  in  Cape  Town,  and  were  thus. led 
to  inq  aire  as  to  the  nature  of.  the  th* 
eases  peculiar  to  the  climate. 

It  was  said  the  climate  is  extremely 
healthy,  and  particularly  on  the  frontier; 
only  there  diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood. 
Teasels  are  common,  which  is  attributed 
to  some  peculiarity  of  the  water.  Again, 
at  Barbadoea,in  1830„wbere  wehadgone 
a«hort  time  pre  viously  from  England  with 
detachments,  we  were  in-orders  ,to  proceed 
in  medical  charge  of  a  wing  of  the  10  th 
to  St  Vincent;  whereupon  Mr,  Poole, 
who  had  been  there  a  year  or  two  as 
Aseistant-surgeon  of  the  27  tb  regiment, 
remarked,  St.  Vincent  is  famous  for 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood- Teasels, 
owing  to  the  long  steep  ascent  from  tbe 
town,  where  the  principal  duties  are. 
It  is  true,  we  were  unable  to  prove  this 
from  the/  reoords,  when  at  St*  Vincent 
during  the  years  1848-9,  or  to  make 
out,- even  nt  the  period  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Poole,- more  than,  I  fatal  oase,  or 
1-6  per  1000  of  strength,  but  as  these 
eases, at  that  .time,  seldom  proved  fatal 
in  hospital,  the  records  ,  may  not  be  the 
best  place  to  find  them,  .and  now.  the 
strength  is  too,  small,  and  nearly  all 
the  town  guards  are  withdrawn,  not  to 
speak  of  the  comparatively  short  tour 
regiments  have  in  the  West  Indies. 
Next  we  went  out  to  Bombay,  and  again 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  bloodvessels 
assailed  us,  but  here  it  was  the  "  abomi- 
nable arrack,"  drunk  in  the  Bazaars,  or 
smuggled  in  by  the  natives.   It  was 
not,  however,  till  at  .Poona,  four  or  five 
years  after  that,  that  these  diseases 
reached .  their  acme  in  the  2nd  or 
Queen's,  nor  were  they  at  that  time  con- 
fined to  the  2nd,  or  even  to  the  Infantry. 
The  fact  is,  they  were  only  just  then, 
and  chiefly  through  the  seal  of  Deputy- 


Inspector  ColUer,, beginning, to  be  fully, 
recognised  during  the  life,  of  the  indi; 
viduah ,  ifor,  must  we  too  hastily, con- 
clude* because  of  their  greater  frequency 
in.  .the  B«aw  that  Such  is  the. fact . abso- 
lutely. J\.n  European  regiment  in  India, 
is  seldom, under  oOQ  strong,  and  almost 
sJways  undivided,  whereas  on  the  Cape 
frontier,  or  even  in  the  West  Indies, 
B-arbadoes  excepted,  there  are  scarcely 
300  together  anywhere.  ,  One  fatal  case 
in  200,  .fiiq  usual  strength,  would  be 
euual  to  four  or  five. in  a  regiment  in 
India,  and  5-5  is  the  highest. we.  have 
known  per  1000,  .of  strength..  Tbe  aver* 
age,  aneurisms  inclusive,  used,  not  to 
exceed  three,  and  now  that  any  tendency 
to  disease  of  the  heart  is  looked  for  as  a 
valid  objection  in.  the  examination  of 
recrnitft  a  considerable  diminution  may 
be  expected*  It  may  be,  true,  the  Cape 
frontier,  both  in  climate,  and  locality, 
resembles  many  of  the  stations  in  the 
interior  of  India,  but  are  there  not  other 
and. more  palpable. .causes,  and  particu- 
larly as  at  Poona,  .where  the  mortality 
from  these  ; diseases  reached,,  the  third 
year  of  tlie  Queen's,  the  extraordinary 
ratio  of  5*5  per  1  ,Q0d  ?.  Poona  rarely  hag- 
a  force  of  less  than  4,000  men,  and  the 
scope  being  ample,  field  exeroise,  during 
the  drill  or  cool  season,  are  both  fre- 
quent and  severe ;  it  was  so  at  least  at 
the  period  referred  to,  the  ordinary  rou- 
tine being  three  field  days  a-week,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  regimental  drills 
and  parades ;  and  these  field  days  are 
much  more  trying  to  the  organs  of  cir- 
culation than  even  continued  but  regu- 
lar marching,  as  may  be  easily  under* 
stood  when  it  is  considered  at  one 
time  they  are  at  "  the  double" — that  is, 
running;  at  another,  still  or  inactive: 
now  half  suffocated  in  column,  and 
again  in  line,  open  and  free  to  the 
breeze.  Add  to  this  the  woollen  jacket 
closely  buttoned  up,  and  the  thick 
leather  stock,  and  we  can  scarcely  be  at 
a  loss,  reasoning  from  analogy,  to  ac- 
count for  diseases  of  .  the  heart  and 
blood-vessels  in  that  or  any  other  hot 
climate,  without  the  aid  of  peculiarities 
of  water,  long  steep  ascents,  or  abomi- 
nable arrack,  or  even  of  rheumatism,  as 
in  civil  life. 

Prognotii. — It  is  rarely,  as  already 
mentioned,  that  cardiac  and  aortic  dis- 
eases are  traceable,  among  the  Euro- 
pean soldiery  in  India,  to  rheumatism ; 
nor  do  they  usually  come  under  treat- 
ment at  a  very  early  period  of  their 
course.    The  greater  number  of  the 
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,'  «awfiac  prove  fataJ  in  one  or  two  months 
,  from  admission,  when  the  valves  of 
aorta  are  manifestly  implicated.  One 
.  or  two  we  have  known  to  prove  fatal  in 
one-  or  two-  days ;  but  in  these  veneseo* 
.  tion  had  been-  rather  liberally  employed 
perhaps,  with  a  view  to  reduce  the  in* 
ordinate  impulse.   Some,  on-  the  other 
hand,  have  extended  over  a  period  of 
one  or  two  years ;  whilst  a  few,  having 
fell  as  invalids  or  otherwise,  have  been 
lost  sight  of  altogether   The  most  un- 
favourable prognostic  has  been  the  pro- 
longed sawing  murmur  at  the  baee,  or 
abrupt  and  hoarse  bellows  at  the  apex ; 
and  when  to  either  of  these  has  been 
superadded    an  inordinate  impulse, 
death  has,  fa  the  majority  of  instances, 
been  nearly  at  hand.   The  longest 
period  we  have  known  a  sacculated 
aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta  to  a  cer- 
tainty diagnosed,  was  about  fifteen- 
months     This  was  situated  near  the* 
origin  of  the  left  subclavian,  and  till 
death  was  only  appreciable  by  the  phy- 
sical signs :  pneumonia  was  the  disease 
originally  inferred  from  the  symptoms 
alone.   Three  eases  in  particular  of 
cardiac  or  aortic  disease  were  discovered 
accidentally,  when  the  patients  were  in 
hospital  for  other  and  unconnected  dis- 
eases; nor  had  they  previously  com- 
plained, or  even  been  aware,  of  any 
symptom  of  such.   One  of  these  was 
that  of  a  man  of  the  17th  Regiment, 
soon  after  his  return  from  the  campaign 
m  Afghanistan.   There  was  then  no 
inordinate  uwpatoe,  and,  altogether,  it 
appeared  to  be  a  case  of  very  recent 
origin ;  yet  hypertrophy  and  dilatation 
aeon  supervened,   and  proved  fatal 
within  the  six  months. 

From  eardiae  and  aortic  disease  wo 
have  known  no  case  of  recovery  when 
once  the  prolonged  sawing  murmur  was 
manifest  at  the  base;  nor  have  we 
known  a  single  patient  to  be  alive,  ex- 
cept one  of  the  growing  boys  already 
attuded  to,  a*  the  end  of  two  years ;  and 
therefore  haver  tittle  to  recommend  in 
the  way  of  treatment  Venesection, 
however,  is  especially  to  bo  avoided, 
and  all  remedies  of  a  directly  lowering 
nature.  Temperance  in  all  things, 
quiet  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  the 
word,  and  loose  dothing,  will  be  readily 
suggested  to  every  one;  and,  if  to  these 
means  be  added  a  few  leaches  occasion- 
ally, and  such  other  moderate  remedies 
as  may  from  thne  to  time  become  neces- 
sary for  the  relief  of  urgent  symptoms, 
or  of  secondary  diseases,  as  hepatitis, 


pneumonia,  ordtopey,  it » the  utameft; 
perhaps,  medietas  can  effect.  Memory; 
as  in  that  rhoumatJe  dtoeasa,  if  an  am 
early  stage  of  its  eauraa,  might  possibly 
dto  good),  or  sanaparilla  with  the  iodide 


Briatol,  Oct  11, 1850. 

N.B.— I*  is  not  meant  that  the  above? 
damns  are  confined  to*  the  non-oera- 
missioned,  nor  earn  we  my  abaciuady 

that  they  are  even  mare  frequent,  ua 
that  class ;  for,  owing  to  the  eonrpaaa*- 
tively  small  number  of  officers  at  a 

regiment  (30  to  3d  actually  present  m 
India)  it  ra  not  easy  to  determine  tha 
point  Many  officers ,  too,  have  am 
aversion  to  being;  atathoseopiaed,  as  it  is 
called,  when  labouring  under  any 
cardiac  syjnptons,  whether  it  be  func- 
tional or  organic.  One  in  particular 
(no  doubt  of  the  former  class)  could  not 
even  see  the  instrument  approach  tha 
region  of  the  heart  without  becoming; 
sick  or  faint  (the  same  thing  we  have 
seen  in  dyspepsia  on  pointing  the  finger 
at  the  stomach) ;  and  another,  the  lata 
Astietant-surgeon  of  the  6th,  or  Royal 
Warwickshire,  would  not,  because' (a* 
he  said)  he  was  sure  it  was-  organic. 
Tha  was  at  Poona,  in  1840;  and;  by 
the  newspapers,  we  observed  he  fett 
suddenly  dead  at  Chatham  the  foilowA 
rag  year,  a  few  days  after  he  reached 
England  with  his  regiment  . 

In  none  of  this  class  either  in  India 
could  the  disease  be  traced  to  rheuma- 
tism. Only  one  admitted  "lumbago* 
a  short  time  before  the  cardiac  symp- 
toms commenced.  In  two,  however,  it. 
was  the  simple  hypertrophy,  loaded 
with  fat  with  enlarged  liver,  Ac. ;  and 
one  perhaps  was  congenital;  but  nei- 
ther would  this  submit  to  an  explora- 
tion, and  at  last  he  died  dropsical  away 
from  head-quarters. 


raw  save  vox  tub  otrxenos-  oar  nn> 
nun  ox  Qxnrara.  bx  m.  vocuax,  rat. 

or  KCS1CH. 

Wxx*  a  concentrated  solution  of  faro- 
ovanuret  of  potesman  and  a  few  drop*  of 
chlorine  are  added  to  an  akohobc  solution 
of  quinine,  the  liquid  assumes  a  dear  red 
colour.  If  the  solution  of  prassiate  bo  not 
concentrated,  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  ammonia  wall  produce  the  tint  The 
same  test  is  applicable  to  dry  quinine.  Vt> 
other  organic  base  paodnoes  the  same  effect, 
according  to  M.  Ydgel :  this  test  may  there* 
fore  be  reXed  upon  for  the  presence  of 
qntorar. — JvunuU  dm  CAimieMedienl*.  x 
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OGCTTKBE9GB  OF  BTABOH 
FULES  TJT  THE  TTMFE, 

XXX)  OX  THE  WOBOBDOPIC  BUMnUttM 

or  Tjits  sxcbxtjok. 

Br  Tnoatas  DnuK,  MJQ. 
liver-pod. 


Mr.  Balman,  in  a  recent  paper  in  the 
Medical  Gazette,  p.  790,  draws  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  starch  granules 
are  often  found  in  urine,  and  mentions 
one  ease  where  they  were  abundant 
enough  to  form  a  distinct  deposit  visible 
to  the  naked  eye. 

I  can  corroborate  his  statements 
respecting  the  frequency  of  the  presence 
of  granules,  and  his  observation  that 
they  consist  usually  of  wheat  starch. 
The  fact  is  one  of  considerable  interest 
It  is,  I  think,  almost  self-evident  that 
they  must  exist  in  the  urine  accidentally, 
and  must  be  introduced  into  it  sub- 
seouent  to  its  passage  from  the  bladder. 

We  may  imagine  many  ways  in  which 
they  may  be  so  introduoed;  the  most 
.common  is  probably  the  following: — 
3 read  being  an  universal  article  of  diet, 
its  crumbs  are  to  be  found  in  every 
.house.  Falling  on  the  floor  they  harden, 
get  trodden  to  dust  or  powder.  When 
the  floor  is  swept  or  the  wot  passes  over, 
the  dust  rises,  and  part  gete  deposited 
-on  the  internal  surface  of  all  the  oham-  •; 
ber  utensils,  and  of  every  unclosed 
bottle.  Urine  is  voided  into  its  usual 
receptacle,  and  poured  tbenoe  into  a 
bottle  for  examination,  and  is  then 
found  to  contain  wheat  starch. 

That  6uch  is  occasionally  the  case  I 
may  illustrate  by  the  following  observa- 
tion:— 

The  urine  of  a  young  man  who  had 
signs  of  a  monoid  growth  in  the  bladder 
was  given  to  me  k  microscopic  ex- 
amination, bait  I  detected  a  very  minute 
white  mass,  like  a  flake  of  lymph,  Itean- 
eiated  apparently  *f  a  nuoiher  at  indis- 
lanatrertaalalseno,  and  a  nnrabeynf  esUs 
which  closely  resembled  in  ttmr  grnsral 
aspect  some  animal  formations.  Ailaat 
I  saw  one  which  bad  nn  appearance  m 
Hke  betfed  wheat  starch  that  I  «M*ed 
Ike  test  of  iodine.  I  then  found  thai 
all  were  turned  blue,  and  thai  the  frag 
sent  was  thai  (fibre  a  pScee  df  evcad  or 
"biscuit  accidentally  Introduced. 


—     * '-  " 

When  the  quantity  of  starch  is  as 
great  as  that  described  by  Mr.  Balman 
in  the  case  lie  narrates,  we  must  suppose 
that  the  patient  introduces  it  in  some 
way,  either  accidentally  or  with  the 
intention  to  deceive. 

I  may  add,  in  corroboration  of  the 
idea  that  in  no  case  can  the  starch  be 
a  urinary  product,  that  this  fluid  will 
entirely  dissolve  when  added  to  a  hot 
solution.  It  would  equally  prevent  the 
formation  of  the  granules. 

While  on  the  subject  of*  the  urine,  I 
may  mention  a  curious  observation  I 
made  a  short  time  agj  on  a  specimen 
sent  me  for  examination.  When  first 
seen  it  contained  nothingheyond  cubical 
crystals  pf  oxalate  of  lime,  which  existed 
in  inmense  numbers.  Next  day  more 
than  half  of  these  had  disappeared,  and 
their  place  was  taken  by  stellar  and 
prismatic  crystals  of  the  triple  phos- 
phate. 

As  the  phospbatip  and  oxalic  dia- 
thesis are  supposed  to  be  closely  allied, 
the  apparent  conversion  of  one  deposit 
into  the  other  out  of  the  body  is  par- 
ticularly interesting. 

I  scarcely  need  add  that  the  power 
used  was  a  J  inch  of  Powell's,  that  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  one  set  of  crystals 
for  the  other,  nor  was  there  any  oppor- 
tunity for  any  practical  joker  to  change 
the  contents  of  the  bottle. 

Liverpool,  Nov.  1850. 
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itfDtlBATION  OF   THE  STERNO- 
CttJDlDOJlAfiT0l$)BU8  MUSCSLB 
IN  YOUNG-  INFANTS. 

CbttlNkHU'cOftf  *y  T.  B.  CTJMaHG,.«BQL, 
ii:     Si-jgeoo  Setae  lariaenHeepitaJ.  ■  . 

Whilst  I  had  charge  of  the  out-patients 
at  the  London  Hospital,  infants  a  few 
months  old  were  occasionally  brought 
to  me  on  accotint  of  stiffness  of  the 
neck,  which  I  found  to  proceed  from  a 
remarkable  induration  ,  of  the  s^erno- 
oleido-mastoideus  muscle,  on  one  side. 
The  muscle  was  in  all  cases  well  defined,' 
and  felt  rigid,  and  almost  of  catfShigmdus 
hardness.  I  have  preserved  motes  of 
four  cases,  in  all  of  which  the  muscle 
affected  was  the  left  The  affection  did 
not  appear  connected  with  any  derange- 
ment in  health,  6r  to  produce  any  ni> 
convenience  beyond  the  stiffness  alluded 
to-;  but  this,  -coupled  with  the  hardness, 
was  sufficient  to  excite  some  alarm  in 
the  minds  of  the  parents.  T  do  not 
recollect  haying  met  with  any  instance 
df  it  later  than  ten  weeks  after  birth; 
and  generally  the  infant  was  about  three 
0£  four  weeks  old.  In  the  last  case  that 
J  .saw,  which  was  sent  to  me  by  my 
colleague  Dr.'Frampton,  the  child  was 
t/ged  seven  weeks.  The  induration  in- 
variably subsided  very  gradually.  The 
.treatment,  resorted  to  was  the  applica- 
tion of  a  mild  liniment  and  a  grain  or 
two  of  the  Hydrargyrum  c.  creta. 
''I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining the  structural  character  of  this 
BurioUB  muscular  affection,  nor  of  deter- 
mining its  cause ;  but,  from  the  early 
age  at  which  it  occurs,  and  ultimate 
subsidence  without  impairment  of  the ' 
ptat,  I  suspect  that  the  induration  was 
consequent  upon  some  injury  to  -  the 
.mnscle  at  birth,  producing,  a  chronic 
deposition  of  lymph  between  the  mus- 
cular fibres.  1  have  inquired  of  several 
experienced  accoucheurs,  but  i  found 
they  were  unacquainted  with  the  afiee- 
.  tion,  and  unable  to  account  for  it  . 

TfATtnaAL  HrSTORT  OV  THE  CINCHONAS — 
■  I    HEELS  GHOGBuLPHICAL  DISTBtBOTlON. 

Xn  geographical  distribution  of  the  Cin- 
chonas, according  to  M.  Wedell,  extends 
from  19°  south  1st.  to  10°  north  l&t,  and 
forms  a  large  arc  of  a  circle,  having  its 
convexity  turned  towards  the  west,  its 
most  western  point  being  about  4°  S.  lat. 
and  8CP  W.  long,  (merid.  Paris),  its  northern 


extremity  being  in  69°  W.  long.,  and  its 
southern  |  extreiuit*/  toward*  fifi'.W.lpag. 
The  "width'  of  the  tone  Varied  in  ffiffbrent 
parte,  and  gradually  diminishes  towards 
each  extremity.  It  was  observed  that  be- 
yond a  (Oertem,  alttodfl  it  became  con- 
founded with  the  belt  of  forest,  and  ceased 
with  it. 

The  Cinchonas  abound  most  on  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the'  Andes,  the  western  sides  of 
which'  are  almost  without  wood.  The 
streams  which  water  the  regions  of  the' 
Cinchonas  are,  with  small  exceptions,  t^be 
tributaries  of  the  Amazons,  with  some  of 
those  of  the  Orinoco.  According  to  pre- 
ceding travellers,  the  height  at  which  the 
Cinchonas  vegetate  is  from  3956*00  to 
10725*60  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  the  mean  height  of  their  limit  is  be- 
tween 5248  00  and  7872*00  feet  * 

M.  Wedell  having  closely  watched  the 
growth  of  the  Cinchona,  and  the  process 
of  development  of  the  bark,  divides  the 
latter  into  two  kinds-- the  outer,  or  more 
fibrous  portion,  and  an  inner,  or  cellular- 
portion.  The  latter  he  states  is  full  of  qui- 
nine, the  former  in  cinchona.  M.  Wedell 
makes,  however,  this  distinction,— that  it  is 
not  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  cel- 
lular tissue  that  the  quinine  is  abundant, 
but  that  the  bark  is  rich  in  quinine  m 
proportion  as  the  cellular  and  fibrous  tissue 
is  intermingled.  The  most  favourable  com- 
bination appears  to  be  a  certain  distribution 
of  the  fibres  among  the  surrounding  celk, 
which  ate  filled  with  resinous  matter, 
whereby  each  fibre,  is,  as  it  were,  isolated, 
or  they  are  separated  by  thin  laminse  of 
this  cellular  structure.  The  fracture  of  a 
specimen  indicates  the  character:  when 
the  iCeUular  tissue  predominates  the  frac- 
ture resembles  that  of  cork  ;  while  in  the 
fibrous  variety  the  fracture  is  characterized 
by  numerous  points  and  filaments. 

M.  Wedell  states,  also,  that  he  has  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  root  possesses 
the  same  properties  as  the  bark. 

M.  Wedell  has  reduced  the  number  of 
species  of  Cinchonas  from  twenty-four,  the 
usually  received  number,  to  eleven.  To 
these,  however,  eight  hitherto  unknown 
species  must  be  added.  ■  1 

M  Wedell  attributes  the  varieties  of 
Cinchona  met  with  in  commerce  to  diffe- 
rences in  their  age,  exposure,  Ac.,  as  they 
may  all  be  produced  from  one  tree.-— 
L' Union  Midicelt.  x 

•  The  highest  of  the  Andes,— the  Nevada  da 
florata,  in  Bolivia  or  Upper  Para,  to  said  to  be 
•S.DOfeet,  or  nearly  five  miles,  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  nest  highest  of  these  mono- 
tains  is  Illimant,  in  Pern,  the  summit  of  which 
exceeds  M,ioefott. 

The  lis*  of  neraetael  snow  in  the  equatorial 
ration,  of  South  America  is  at  the  height  of 
18^00  feet 
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Ammo-  the  Blue'  Books  which,  have, 
been  lately  issued,  there  is  one  which 
possesses  considerable  interest  in  a 
medical  point  of  view.  We  allude,  to 
the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Prison  Dis- 
cipline. The  facts'  and  ophnpns.  therein, 
contained,  having  reference  to  the  effeota 
of  separate  imprisonment  on  the  mental 
and  bodily  health,  are  so  important,  and 
in  some  respects  so  unexpected,  that 
they  demand,  and  will  no  doubt  re- 
ceive,, serious  attention.  , 
It  is  a  commonly-received  opinion 
with  the  pnblic,  as  Well  as  among  mem- 
bers of-  the  medical  profession,  that 
separate  confinement  cannot  be  iu: 
Aided  upon  prisoners  without  inducing 
greater  evils  to  body  and  mind  than  are 
consistent  with  justice,  or  .than  are 
counterbalanced  by  the  good  which 
may  result,  in  a  reformatory  point  of 
view,  from  so  severe  a  punishment 

An  examination  of  this  Reimxt  will, 
we  think,  serve  to  remove  this  impres- 
sion by.  showing  that  separate  impri- 
sonment is  perfectly  compatible  with 
good  hearth,  and  that  it  is  even  at- 
tended with  an  immunity,  from  dis- 
ease- not  to  be  found,  in  many  honest 
callings.  It  demonstrates,  moreover, 
that  separation  is  a  system  more  favour- 
able to,  and  more  positively  productive 
of  reformation,  than  any  other  mode  of 
punishment.  It  is  not,  however,  our 
purpose  to  intrude  upon  the  province 
of  the  moralist  or  the  jurist.-*  we  shall 


•  For  information  apon  the  prtitfoe  and.  re- 
formatory fruits  «#  the  "  Mparata.cj 
most  refer  our  reader*  to  ti.e  tacit  stated  hi 

deirce  before  ikeConnaitteet  to  the  Tcari?  Hr- 
portf  of  the  Commiaaioneroof  FtnSO&flllePttaor' 
to  tk«  letten  wcarctrt  from  convicts  to  the  Con 
nittj  to  *  worfc.  entitled,  "Jrriaoaa  and 


confine  our  observations  to  those  parts 
ofttttti  BBQott  iwtticlK  hare  a  /medif  ail 
beariitgi '  These  raay  bd  arranged  ronder 

three  heaeW:«^  >.:■;.'  J "  • 

X  Opmea*  in  swhjci*  tbfl  .  separate 
system  wnegaided  ae  unattended,  with 
excessive  injury  to  -the  mental  and 
bodily; health.-  '         ■■"•«•»■   •  " 

2.  Opinions  in  which  it  is  considered- 
to,  be.inevitahly  attended  with  excessive  , 
injury  ta  body  and  mind,  i 

■8.-  fbcfir  'by  wldeh'-  die  "separate  vjw 
tem  is  shown  to  be  free  from  excess"  o)f 
danger,  to  body,  and  mind;' and  thus  'a!_ 
perfectly  safe  form,  of  punishment  . , . , 
'  1.'  fipMoUt  t*  Whiek  ike  separate 
system  &  regirded  ds  unittejidcdtotift 

excessive,  injury.  <p  W,«'frf'.  . 
k*ai(h>  —  These. .  are, .to,  be, found 
peatedly  and  eoafidahibry  expressed  by 
statesmen'  of  '  the"  bighest  Integrity  ;  by 
legislators  who  have  ^eyoted  .time  and 
earnest  attention,  to  the>ubject  of  pri,- 
son  discipline  in  all  its-  varied  forms; 
by  governors  of  prisons,  both  upon  the 
separate  and,  under  other  systems';  ,'bjr 
chaplains,  who  declare  that,  they  ,fiad.,jit 
to  be  the  only  machinery  UiathaWsiQUt 
a  prospect  of  reformation ;  *  and;  festij1, 
by  medical  officers,  who  ' have  watche^ 
its  working,  and, have  not  only  nqt  | de- 
tected any  injury  to  the  itimdfi  rand 
bodies  of  prisoners  as  its  result,  but 
have  even  found  it  to  be  in  some  cases 
beneficial  to  the  health.  ,    ..  , 

The  verification  of  all  these  state- 
ments would  cany  us  beyond  the  space 
which  we  can  spare  to  the  conrideratiqn 
of  this  first  division  of  our  subject; 
but  proofe  will  continually  appear  in 
the  facts  to  be  subsequently  brought 
forward.  We  observe,  however,  that  at 
a  period  when  the  merits  of  the  separate 
system  were  only  beginning  to  be  de- 
veloped, the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  thus 
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embodied  the  result  of  Ms  in 
fans  o»  this  subject,  in  the  preamble 
tea  biB  which  he-  ratnxbaeed  into  Par- 
liament in  1843:— "Due  classification, 
Bspectien,  separation,  regular  labour 
and  en  p+aynwrt,  sehgme  and  mess) 
hwfli  nntlnn,  an  eegsntfcd  to  tare  disci- 
pline of  a  prison,  and  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  offenders." 

Moat  politicians  hare  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusions  ;♦  sad  the  last  antbo 
ritative  exposition  of  the  kind  comes 
from  the  Committee  whose  Report  is 
before  us,  and  wbioh  we  bare  quote:— 

Resolved,— "That  this  Ckm^mittee 
concurs  in  the  opinion  that  entire  sepa- 
ration, except  during  the  hours  of  la- 
bour  and  of  religious  worship  and  in- 
struction, is  abmmNjf  necessary  for  pre- 
venting contamination,  and  for  securing 
a  proper  system  of  prison  discipline." 

TJp  to  the  end  of  the  year  1847,  the 
Reports  of  the  Medical  Commissioners 
of  Pentonvflle  Prison  had  confirmed 
the  opinion  that  the  health  of  prisoners 
suffered  no  damage,  or  that  any  evil 
possibly  consequent  thereon  was  coun- 
terbalanced by  its  alleviations.  These 
reports  being  confirmed  by  those  of  the 
surgeons  of  convict  ships,  who  removed 
the  prisoners  to  the  colonies,  are  entitled 
to  some  respect,  but  they  are  still  more 
deserving  of  notice,  when  it  is  considered 
that  they  are  the  results  of  Sir  Benja- 
men  Brodie's  observations  for  six  years, 
of  Dr.  Fergusson's  also  for  six  years,  of 
Dr.  Bisset  Hawkins'  for  a  shorter  time, 
of  Mr.  Green's  for  two  and  a  half  years, 
and  of  Dr.  George  Owen  Rees's  daily 
superintendence  and  visiting  during  a 
period  of  seven  years. 

Mr.  Hampton,  surgeon  superinten- 
dent of  the  "  Sir  George  Seymour,"  who 
took  out  346  prisoners  to  the  colonies, 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  commendation 


*  They  have  been  embodied  in  a  Report  by  a 
Committee  of  the  Lords  on  Prison  Discipline  in 
1SS9. 


of  the  men,  stating  that  their  bodily 
health  was  good,  and"  their  intellect  in 
a  more  vigorous  and  healthy  condition 
than  in  any  prisoners  he  had  previously 
observed." 

Mr.  Baker,  surgeon  superintendent 
of  the  Stratheden,  remarked,  that  tire 
prisoners  from  Pentonvflle  11  were  in 
excellent  health,  more  so  than  the  sailors 
of  the  ship,  and  that  in  his  opinion  they 
were  healthier  than  the  same  number 
of  men  out  of  a  man-of-war  would  have 
been :  they  were  as  active  and  intelli- 
gent men  as  ever  he  saw." 

Abundant  additional  testimony  to 
the  same  effect  might  be  addueed  from 
similar  sources.  This  testimony  is 
accessible  in  the  Report  with  which  we 
are  now  concerned,  and  in  the  yearly 
Reports  of  the  Pentonvflle  Commis- 
sioners. 

2.  Opinions  which  regard  separate  im- 
prisonment as  inevitably  attended  with 
excess  of  injury  to  body  and  mind. — 
In  the  present  volume  of  evidence 
these  do  not  bear  any  proportion  to 
those  of  an  opposite  character  Even 
among  most  of  those  adverse  to  the 
system,  their  conclusions  have  reference 
rather  to  the  time  during  which  it  can 
be  safely  borne,  than  that  it  iatil together 
unendurable.  This  view  of  the  question 
will  be  shown  in  our  subsequent  ob- 
servations to  have  been  also  definitely 
settled;  and,  moreover,  it  will  be  shown 
from  the  mots  elicited  at  Pentonvflle 
Prison  (which  we  may  here  state  we 
shall  assume  as  the  basis  of  our  com- 
parisons), that  the  question  of  the  time 
for  which  the  system  may  be  applied  is 
the  most  important  of  any  involved  in 
the  discussion. 

We  take  the  PentonviHe  Prison  as  a 
basis,  because  it  is  the  "  Model"  prison 
in  which  the  "great  experiment"  (as  it 
has  been  justly  designated  by  Sir  James 
Graham)  of  modified  separation  has 
been  reduced  to  practice ;  and  we  shall 
show  that  the  experiment  has  been 
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■WW hi,  or  at  all  aunts  ■  that  it  wee', 
se  in  the  earner  7am  of  the  total. 

It  may  here  be  noticed  that  the 
apwh  system  at  exhibited  la  the 
Model  Prison  at  Pentonville,  must  He 
kept  dut«HJt  in  the  mind  from  the 
8ob*ary  ayatem  aa  at  Ant  adapted  and 
practised  in  America;  and  from  the 
aapavation  .which  (with  leas  efficient 
alleviations  than  at  Pentonville)  i«  pat 
in  for oe  for  abort  parioda  in  aome  other 
avhsons  of  England. 

It  is  obvioai  that  the  eompariaon  of 
-the  effects  of  aeparate  confinement  on 
body  end  send  most  be  different  among 
prisoners  confined  far  a  like  period, 
part  of  whom  ase  undergoing  the  punish- 
ment as  the  first  term  of  along  period  of 
-transportation,  and  a  similar  number 
undergoing  the  same  period  as  their 
entire  punishment 

It  mast  alas  be  boms  in  mind,  that 
before  the  conclusion  oan  be  arrived  at 
that  the  discipline  of  any  particular 
prison  is  productive  of  ill  effects  to  the 
health,  over  and  above  that  of  any  other 
prisons,  it  is  highly  necessary  that  all 
conditions  bs  ascertained  to  be  similar. 
For  instance,  it  most  be  known  whether 
■the  diet  be  equally  good,  whether  the 
situation  be  equally  salubrious,  and 
whether  the  physical  condition  of  the 
prisoners  be  the  same ;  thus  the  results 
obtained  from  the  observation  of  prison- 
-ers  consisting  of  agricultural  labourers 
cannot  be  the  same  as  those  compared 
with  a  prison  full  of  low  London  or 
Manchester  thieves  and  pickpockets. 
Much  difference  will  be  found  in  the 
two  cases;  but  this  is  explicable  on 
other  grounds  than  the  effects  of  the 
system. 

The  following  extract  from  an  article 
in  the  Quarterly  Review,  for  December 
1847,  well  expresses  the  light  in  which 
the  system  should  be  viewed : — 

"  What  are  the  effects  of  Buch  a  sys- 
tem of  discipline?   Quite  innocuous, 


say  same ;  madness  or  premature  dis- 
ease, say  ethers.  Both  wantons  as* 
partial.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected 

that  an  individual  can  fail  to  suffer 
when  he  is  at  once  imprisoned  in  body 
and  constrained  in  mind.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  have  designated  prisons 
oa  theeepemte  ayatem  as  'manufactories 
of  madness'  have  probably  confounded 
the  solitary  with  the  separate  system.  Ip. 
France,  Esquirol,  and  other  high  autho- 
rities on  mental  diseases,  have  asserted 
that  the  latter  system  has  no  tendency 
to  deteriorate  the  mind ;  and,  as  far  as  a 
five  veers*  experience  of  the  working  of 
discipline  at  Penton ville  has  gone,  close 
observers  coincide  with  them." 

We  would  refer  those  of  our  readejs 
who  may  be  disposed  to  take  an  interest 
in  this  subject,  to  this  article  in  the 
''Quarterly,"  as  bung  a  masterly  expo- 
sition of  the  whole  question,  attributed 
to  the  pen  of  one  well  qualified,  by  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  to 
offer  a  trustworthy  opinion.  As  a 
review  of  the  results  of  the  trial  of 
the  earlier  system  of  long  periods, 
this  article  supplies  valuable  evidence 
to  the  effect  that  separation  is  un- 
attended with  injury  to  bodily  and 
mental  health.  It  is  shown  from  sta- 
tistics that  the  prisoner  in  Penton- 
ville  suffers  no  more,  or  that  his  mor- 
tality is  no  higher,  than  that  of  the 
soldier  in  the  choicest  spots  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, or  in  the  bracing  climate 
of  Canada.  We  quote  again  on  this 
point:— 

While  the  annual  mortality  at  Pen- 
tonville  is  (in  184?)  16  70  per  1060, 
that  of  the  Foot  Guards  is  210 ;  nay, 
the  mortality  from  consumption  alone 
in  the  Guards  is  nearly  as  high  (14-1 
per  1000)  as  the  total  mortality  of  Pen- 
ton ville  prisoners — men,  be  it  observed, 
of  about  the  same  age,  on  an  average, 
as  soldiers. 

"At  Pentonville,  then,  the  daily  ratio 
is  14  sick  in  423,  or  about  33  in  1000. 
In  the  Prussian  army  the  daily  average 
is  44  per  1000.  Among  the  British 
Dragoons,  and  Dragoon  Guards,  44  per 
1000." 
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.  We  find  throe  different  modes  adopted 
at  Penton vllle  in  calo  elating  the  morta- 
lity of  the  prisoners: — 1.  The  actual 
mortality — i.  e.,  the  number  of  deaths. 
2.  The  actual  mortality,  to  which  are 
added  three-fifths  of  the  medical  par* 
dons  as  a  fair  proportion  to  be  allowed 
for  the  deaths  that  would  have  ensued 
from  tbe  diseases  which  formed'  the 
ground  of  pardon.  S.  The  mortality, 
including  tbe  whole  number  of  medical 
pardons.  This  will  give  too  high  arj 
estimate,  as  many  pardoned  on  medical 
grounds  have  been  known  to  recover. 
In  the  first  case  we  find  tlie  mortality 
to  be,  in  round  nwmbers,  about  ft  per 
1000 ;  in  the  second,  about  8  per  1000; 
in  the  last,  about  U  per  1000.  The 
entire  prison  population'  showed  a  mor- 
tality  (from  1838  to  1842)  of  abbut 
19-02  per  1000,  according  to  the  calcu- 
lations of  Dr.  BeJy,  physician  to  tbe 
Milbank  Penitentiary. 

We  have  noticed,  iu  going  over  the 
evidence  in  this  Report,  that  the  wit- 
nesses who  expressed  themselves  most 
decidedly  on  the  injurious  influence  of 
separation  did  not  support  their  opi- 
nions either  by  positive  or  negative 
facts. 

Thus  Dr.  Baly,  in  answer  to  tbe  ques- 
tion whether  separation  shows  itself 
more  injuriously  at  the  commencement 
than  at  a  more  lengthened  period, 
answers — "  I  cannot  lay  down  any  rule 
as  to  the  period  at  which  the  mind 
becomes  affected  by  imprisonment.  As 
regards  the  bodily  health,  the  longer 
the  imprisonment  is  continued,  as  far  as 
the  end  of  three  years,  the  greater  is  the 
effect ;  but  as  regards  the  mind  there 
seems  to  be  no  precise  rule.  Many  pri- 
soners suffer  in  their  minds  at  an  early 
period ;  others,  and  I  think  more,  at  a 
later  period ;  but  there  is  no  great  diffe- 
rence in  the  proportion  at  the  two  pe- 
riods." 

Now  we  oannot  but  suppose  that,  if 
an  uniform  cause  be  in  operation,  the 


effect  will  be  uniform,  end  that- titan 
will  be  a  «*  precise  rule"  discoverable  s— 

with  regard  to  Pentonville,  this,  has 
been. shown  in  the  tables  we  shall  sub- 
sequently quote. 

. ,.  Again,  Dr.  Bab/  states— "A  great 
many  prisoners  going  to  Milbank.  from 
separate  imprisonment  have  suffered  in 
their  health ;  some  as  iuvaUds,  some  as 
incorrigible,  some  in  bad  bodily  health, 
others  disordered  in  their.  nundV'  But 
at  the  same  time  the  relative  periods  for 
which  they  had  previously  undergone 
rigid  imprisonment  under  .the  separate, 
and  under  tbjB  other  systems,  are  not 
•stated.  It  cannot  .be., doubted  that 
facte,  in  the  shape-  of  the  actual  num- 
bers thus  assorted  to  have  suffered, 
would  have  been  most  desirable. 
,  Captain  Q roves  thought  that  pri- 
soners under  separation'  wiere-jn  wonae 
health  than  those  i  in  association,'  but 
adduced  no  facts  in'  support  df '  His 
opinion.  .  •  i 

Captain  Maohanochie.  allowed,;  that 
"  separation  is  a  very  good  servant,  bu 
a  very  bad  master;"  but  that  *  itnj  very 
desirable  to  have  a  separate  apparatus." 
His  objections  to  the  separate  system, 
as  a  mode  of  punishment,  were  founded 
on  its  trial  by  himself  on  twelve  pri- 
soners for  the  longest  period  (in  one 
case  only)  of  six  months.  Of  the  moral 
conditions  under  which  this  experiment 
was  made  we  are  left  m  ignorance. ' 

The  evidence  of  Captain  WMtry,  Go- 
vernor of  Portland  Convict  Prison  (to 
which  the  Pentonville  prisoners  are  re- 
moved) was  not  Wore  precise.'  We  quote 
portions  thereof:— 

Q.  "In  what  state,  mentally  and 
physically,  do  you  generally  find  those 
prisoners  that  are  brought  under  your 
care  when  they  come  from  separate 
confinement?" 

A.  "  Latterly  tliey  have  been  much 
improved  in  that  respect  Iu  the  first 
instance,  when  the  prison  was  esta- 
blished, I  think  many  came  to  us  from 
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separate  confinement  in  a  very  reduced 
state  from  some  of  L\ie  prisons." 

This  witness  then  deposes  tbat  the 
prisoners  recover  their  health  and 
spirits  after  removal  to  "Portland— "  all 
of  them  improve  in  health  and  cheer- 
fulness." On  this  topic  the  following 
examination  ensues : — 

Q.  "  Then  you  find  that,  though  in 
1849  the  mantal  and  physical  depres- 
sion of  the  prisoners  was  not  so  great  as 
it  was  during  the  early  period  of  your 
goYeinme.it,  still  all'  the  prisoners  do 
come  to  you  mentally  and  physically 
depiessel?" 

A.  "  I  have  observed  that,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  prisoners  are  in  a  state 
of  physical  depression  when  they  oome, 
hut  1  should  not  like  to  undertake  to 
say  that  they  are  in  au  actual  state  of 
mental  depression." 

Q.  "You  stated,  in  answer  to  a  for* 
met  question,  tbat  you  observed  a 
-change  in  the  prisoners  in  regard  to 
their  cheerfulness,  after  they  have  been 
under  your  care  for  some  time  T 

A.  «  Yes." 

Q.  "Do  you  infer  from  that  fact  that 
there  was  a  degree  of  mental  depression 
at  the  time  that  the  prisoners  came 
under  your  charge  T 

A.  "Yes  :  a  degree.  That  is  what  I 
meant  to  say  just  now." 

Few  persons,  we  conceive,  would 
give  to  the  above  evidence  a  higher 
rank  than,  that  of  mere  loose  opinion, 
the,  Result  of  qa&ual  observation,  and 
not  of  close  examination  on  the  point 
referred  to.  We  cannot  attach  a  more 
definite  character  to  thia  witness's  state- 
ments in  reference  to  the  bodily  and 
mental  effects  of  separation. 

The  influence  of  the  separate  system 
in  producing  or  developing  phthisis  has 
been  much  dwelt  upon.  That  an  excess 
of  phthisis  did  appear  in,  some  years  at 
Pentonville  prison  was  admitted  by  Dr. 
Bees,  who  traced  it  to  the  dusty  trades 
taught  to  the  men  in  their  cells.  On  the 
adoption  of  proper  measure*  iho  mor- 
tality from  this  cause,  as  we  hot 
served  in  a  former  number  of  our 
nal,  suddenly  abated 


We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  returning  to  this  subject. 


.  CONCLUSIONS  REGARDING  THE  ELIMINA- 
TION OP  IODINE  BY  THE  KIDNEYS. 

Dr.  D alton,  of  Boston,  has  drawn  the 
following  conclusions  from  his  researches 
on  this  subject : — 1.  After  a  single  mode- 
rate dose,  iodine  may  appear  in  the  urine 
in  so  short  a  time  as  thirty  minutes,  and 
continue  to  appear  for  nearly  twenty-four 
hours  afterwards.  2.  After  a  much  larger 
'  dose,  taken  habitually  for  a  long  period, 
the  time  necessary  for  complete  elimina- 
tion is  not  proportionally  increased.  3.  It 
is  therefore  probable  that  iodine,  or  at  least 
iodide  of  potassium,  does  not  accumulate 
in  the  system  in  any  considerable  quantity ; 
and  it  is  questionable  whether  a  large  dose, 
taken  habitually,  produces  any  more  con- 
stitutional effect  than  a  moderate  one,  since 
the  superfluity  is  constantly  removed  by 
the  kidneys.  4.  The  colour,  produced  by 
the  reaction  of  starch  with  urine  contain- 
ing iodine,  varies,  according  to  circum- 
stances, from  a  light  purple,  slaty-blue,  or 
French  gray,  to  deep  indigo,  or  absolute 
black.  6.  A  solution  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium in  distilled  water,  in  the  proportion 
of  one-eighth  of  a  grain  to  the  Ounce, 
produces,  with  starch  and  nitric  acid,  an 
opaque  black  colour,  as  strong  as  is  ever 
observed  in  urine.  '  A  solution  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one-sixteenth  o€  a  grain  to  the 
ounce  produces  a  strong  purple,  mode- 
rately translucent.  6.  It  is  therefore  pro- 
bable that  iodide  is  often  excreted  in  the 
urine  in  about  as  large  »  quantity  as  one- 
tenth  of  a  grain  to  the  ounce ;  since  one- 
eighth  of  a  grain  of  iodide  of  potassium 
contains  nearly  one-tenth  of  a  grain  of 
iodine. 

Iodine  is  usually  perceptible  in  the  saliva 

at  the  same  time  that  it  appears  in  the 
urine ;  but  it  does  not  always  exist  in 
these  two  secretions  in  the  same  propor- 
tions. Thus,  in  ono  instance,  the  urine 
showed  only  a  faint  purplish  colour  by  the 
reagents; while  the  saliva  exhibited  a  strong 
blue.  The  same  or  even  greater  irregula- 
rity was  observed  by  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy 
in  the  case  of  the  dog  above  referred  to, 
since  the  poison  was  abundant  in  the  saliva 
on  the  third  day,  but  could  not  be  detected 
in  the  urine  i  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  days, 
however,  it  again  appeared  in  the  latter 
excretion.  Becquerel  (p.  128)  speaks  par- 
tw-uUrly  of  I  hew  occasional  variations,  and 
Si  faoWwdgH*  that  wo  cannot,  a.t  present, 
ilii'in  lo  uhv  fixed  law.— American 
J»»r*»l  »/A/rJira*/  SeitnctM  for  July,  I860. 
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the  therapeutic  action  of  Mesmerism. 

JxcbufoS.  1  '^ur  readers  do  n0'  reoraire  lo  he  in- 

formed that  insanity,  epilepsy,  and  apo- 
plexy, are  not  unfrequently  combined 
in  one  subject,  .and  that  the  symptoms, 
of  either  form  of  disease  may  precede- 
'  the  other,  and  subside  to  give  place  to 
those  of  a  fatal  character. 


Contributions  to  Mental  Pathology ;  with 
Introductory  Observations :  containing 
the  Past  and  Present  State  of  the  In- 
sane at  Ceylon,  &c.  By  Jamtks  George 
Davey,  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  of  London,  &c.  &c. 
8vo.  pp.  276.  London:  Churchill 
1860. 

Neauly  one-third  of  tUis  volume  con- 
sists of  a  narrative  oi'  the  annoyances  to 
whiou  the  author  was  exposed  in  the 
performance  of  duties  fox  which  he  was 
sent  out  to  Ceylon  by  Lord  Stanley. 
Dr.  Davey  seems  to  have  been  placed 
in  a  false  position,  and,  according  to -his 
own  account,  to  have  been  extremely 
ill  used ;  but  in  this,  as  in  all  quarrels, 
something  may  probably  be  said  on 
both  sides :  we  shall  therefore  not  dweti 
on  this  point 

The  remainder  of  tliiswork  comprises 
three  Veports  on  the  State  of  the  Lunatic 
Asylums  in  Ceylon,  presented  to  the 
Colonial  Government  These  reports, 
unfortunately,  also  include  much  of  the 
correspondence  between  their  author 
and  the  Colonial  authorities  with  re- 
speot  to  the  measures  which  it  was  in- 
dispensably necessary  should  be  adopted 
for  the  -amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  insane  in  Ceylon,  which  was  as  bad 
ae  bad  could  be. 

A  few  extracts  will  put  our  readers  in 
possession  of  the  author's  pathological 
views  with  reference  to  insanity. 

"  We  have  employed  the  words  1  mania,' 
'melancholia,'  'monomania,'  ticSus.;  and 
we  have  done  bo,  not  because  we  consider 
their  use  in  the  least  degree  calculated  to 
elucidate  the  various  abnormal  phenomena 
of  the  mind,  but  for  this  reason — the  want 
of  a  correct  and  classical  nomenclature  of 
mental  diseases.  No  parson,  unless  he  be 
a  phrenologist— that  is,  unless  he  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  functions  of  the  brain 
in  a  state  of  health— can  possibly  be  a  good 
judge  of  the  indications  of  an  unsound 
mind"  (p.  90). 

On  this  dictum  of  the  author  it  is 
possible  that  there  may  be  two  opinions 
For  our  own  part,  we  altogether  decline 
accepting  the  proposition  otherwise  than 
as  an  assertion  the  onus  proband*  of 
which  lies  with  Dr.  Davey. 

We  do  not  consider  that  the  case  given 
Wow  furnishes  conclusive  evidence  of 


41  We  feel  we  should  be  guilty  of-  great 
and  unpardonable  neglect,  attd  nwwover 

incur,  and  deservedly  too,  the  censure  of 
the  man  of  science  and-  the  philanthropist, 
if  we  were  to  allow  this  .opportunity  to  pass 
without  insisting  on  the  remedial  efficacy 

of  animal  magnetisn,  .or  .mesmerism,  in 
cases  of  epilepsy  combined  with  mental 
disease.  Since  our  connection  with  Hen- 
dellc,  we  have  succeeded  in  restoring  one 
poor  native  lad  to  perfect  health  who,  for  a 
period  of,  we  learn,  seven  years,  was  afflicted 
with  epilepsy  of  the  most  distressing  cha- 
racter. He  used  to  have  from  two  to  five 
fits  per  day,  and  each  one  was  commonly  so 
severe  as  to  leave  him  for  some  time  more 
or  less  insensible.  Hie  appearance  when 
first  mesmerised  was  -exactly  that  which 
belongs  to  the  last  stage  of  phthisis,  so- 
emaciated  was  he.  Three  months  after  we 
commenced  our  operations,  not  only  had 
the  fits  entirely  left  him,  hot  he  then  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  robust  health,  and 
had  become  stoat  and  really  muscular. 
The  case  created  a  great  sensation  among 
the  servants,  whose  remarks  upon  it  were 
not  a  little  curious.  When  on  the  eve  of 
obtaining  his  discharge  he  was  attacked 
with  apoplexy,  and  died  about  thirty  hours 
after"  (p.  98). 

It  is  a  question  that  mas/  fairly  be 

asked,  Why  Dr.  Davey,  being  a  believer 
in  mesmerism,  did  uot  ascertain  before- 
hand, by  the  means  of  clairvoyance, 
whether  there  existed  in  Ceylon  any 
obstacles  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  mission 
such  as  he  has  pat  on  reooid  in  this 
volume. 

The  following  severe  criticism  on  the 
opinions  of  some  of  the  'highest  legal 
authorities  of  the  present  day  seems  to 
suggest  .the  possibility  that  the  manner 
as  .much  as  the  object  of  Dr.  Davey's 
performance  of  his  duties  in  Ceylon 
may  have  given  offence  to  his  profes- 
sional brethren  holding  high  offices  in 
that  island  ■ — 

"The  judges  at  the  present  day,  like 
those  of  the  olden  time,  persist  in  declaring 
all  persons  to  be  tana  and  responsible  who 
oan  distinguish  right  from  wrong.  Lord 
Hale's  dictum  eonthwe  job  to  influence 
both  our  kgislators  and  lawyers.  The  bar 
and  the  bench  alike  continue  to  grovel 
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«■  1  ■  — 

in  the  mire  sad  obscurity  which  charac- 
terise the  public  acts  of  such  men  m  Mane- 
ndi, Erskme,  Denman,  Abinger,  and  Fol- 
lett,  as  shown  on  the  trials  of  Beffing- 
ham,  HatfioM,  Oxford;  Blacktesley,  and 
jnTarahfcea,  to  which  the  reader  »  here 
MArm  as  sst  ffiustiatfon  ef  the  false  rea- 
soishig  employed*  by  ttts  laga?  profession  itr 
matam*  relating  to  the  aaostson  ef  insanity. 

*I  woold  beg  hnm»  tomtrwko  to  th» 
reader's  attention  the-  felevwing  oxfemete 
from  my  medioo-lqgsl  reflections  on  the 
trial  of  Daniel  MTfanghten"  (p.  ISO). 

The  last  paragraph  stands  in  unhappy 
proximity  to  the  unqualified  charge  of 
ignorance  fastened  on  the  judges  of  the 
land  by  lira  author.  Dr.  Davey  would 
t&v*  the  responsibility  of  lunatic*  de- 
termined hy  phsenelogy,  and  observes, 

« that  the  sooner  the  Law  or  Lfnact  is 
blotted  from  out  M»  statute-book  of  the 
empire,  so  orach  the  better  fibs  the  lam  and 
Inmutvoi  and  if  met  for  it  and  them,  for 
ilfli  and  Ham4«rs's  sah»"  (p.  120) . 

But,  with  all  due  deference  to  Dr. 
Davey,  we  may  repeat  what  has  been 
said  on  another  ocoaeion:— 
*'Itisjsntljr  supposed*  from  the  experience 
and  knowledge  which  the  members  of  the 
bar  must  acquire  before  they  are  promoted 
to  the  judicial  bench,  that  there  are  no  men 
better  qualified  than  our  judges  to  interpret 
the  laws  of  this  country.  * 

Beyond  the  autoes' a.  phrenological 
and  mesmeric  opinions,  a  good  account 
of  the  treatment  adopted  at  Hob  well, 
and  the  topics  of  local  interest  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded,  we  have  found 
but  little  in  this  volume  to  justify  our 
recommendation  of  it  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers; 

An  Introductory  Lecture,  delivered  at  tie 
Massac hussets  Medical  College.  By 
Hknky  J.  Bigelow,  M.D.,  Professor 
of  Surgery  in  Harvard  University . 
Pamphlet,  8vo.  pp.  02.   Boston,  U.S. 
An  interesting  discourse,  pointing  out 
the  mode  in  which  surgery  should  he 
•studied,  and  the  errors  of  surgeons 
avoided   The  fashionable  quackeries  of 
the  day  are  noticed,  and  their  sou  roes 
traced.   In  the  exposition  of  all  the 
varied  topics  which  are  embraced  in 
this  Lecture,  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
eurgieal  science  is  seen  to  be  combined 
with  great  command  of  language-  and 
extensive  literary  acquirement*. 

*8ee  editorial  ebsemtfens  on  the  sue  of 
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The  Unity  of  Nature,  By  Chablks, 
Bxabu  Radcliffe,  31. B.,  dec,  Lee- 
tarer  on.  Vegetable  Physiology  and 
Botany  at  the  Westminster  Hospital, 
&e.  8vo.pp.100.  London:  ChnrehilL 
MOO. 

Thk  analogies  observed  between  the 
varied  forms  of  organdzatian  have  at 
forded  to  men  of  speculative  turn  of 
mind  the  data  whence  they  have  de- 
duced the  laws  of  the  unity  of  nature, 
and  the  oca  on  which  they  found  the. 
science  of  transcendental  anatomy.  An 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  struc- 
tures both  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
is  demanded  for  the  successful  pursuit 
of  tins  branch  of  science,  and  is  doubt- 
less possessed  by  those  whose  names 
stand  foremost  among  its  cultivators  r 
we  need  only  mention  those  of  Owen, 
Maclise,  Okan,  and  Cams,  with  whom 
we  think  may  now  be  joined  that  of 
Badolifie. 

Dr.  Eadoliffe  has  arranged  has  subject 
under  the  two  chapters  of unity  of  form, 
and  unity  of  force.  In  the  first,  the 
unity  of  form  to  be  observed  in  the 
general  plan  upon  which  the  several 
organs  of  plants  and  animals  are  con- 
structed is  treated;  then  the  uniformity 
to  be  observed  in  the  entire  organism. 
Unity  of  form  is  next  traced  between, 
the  plant  and  animal.  By  transferring, 
the  author's  words  on  this  point  to  our 
pages  we  shaft  afford  ew  readers  an 
opportunity  of  judging  of  the  general 
character  of  the  went  before  on. 

"L  In  the-  perfect  plant,  the  arrange- 
ment of  parts  in  •  spiral,  branching,  or 
radiate  manner,  together  with  the  absence 
of  the  power  of  spontaneous  movement, 
may  be  considered  as  general  and  universal 
features  of  organization.  The  presenos  of 
sueh-  characters,  indeed,  is  involved  in  the 
very  idea  of  a  perfect  plant. 

3.  In  the  animal,  also,  we  may  always, 
discern  besnehing,  radiate,  and  spiral  ten- 
dencies in  the  plan  of  organisation.  The 
power  of  spontaneous  movement,  which  is 
the  attribute  of  the  higher  forms  of  snhnai 
life,  may  seem,  indeed,  a  fetal  objection  to 
the  analogy  of  the  plant  and  animal ;  but 
this-  objection  is  only  apparent.  Such  a 
power  cannot  be  deemed  characteristic  of 
every  animal  form :  indeed,  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  history  ef  the  nobler  crea- 
tures,— which  epochs  are  typical  ef  vege- 
table life, — and  in  myriads  of  forms  be- 
longing to  the  radiate  and  molluscous 
provinces  of  nature,  where  the  plant-phases* 
of  the  embryonic  state  of  the  higher  snrhrad 
are  permanent  conditions  of  being,  not  only 
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is  there  an  absence  of  tbe  puwtr  of  spanla- 
neons  movement,  but  the  animal  U  aotmUy 
a  prists^  like  tb*  plant,  .i. . . .  The  pnral- 
leW?  of  the  animal  to  tfce,ph\nt;  iu  the 
general  characters  of  the  organic  plan,  is  . 
seen,  however,  more,  distinctly,  if  we  trawl 
successively  through  the  sever*!  ranks  of 
being."  .(P-  47-),  . .  ,  ..  ,„ 

If  our  readers  have  any  love  of  the 
science  of  anatomy  And  physiology,  they 
may  profitably  follow  die  author.  '■ 

The  points  of  resemblance  which  can  ■ 
be  discovered  in  -  the  general  features  of 
organic  and  inorganic  'nature  are  fully 
s«t  forth  by  the  author. 

Under  Unity  of  Force,"  which;  con- 
stitutes the  second  division  -  of  his  *n*b- 
jectl  Dr.  RadeJiffe  touches  upon  Mr. 
Grove's  exposition  of  tlte  "  Correlation 
of  Physical  Forces,"  and  quotes  eevoral 
of  Mr.  Grove's  illustrations.  In  speak- 
ing of  "  the  phenomena  in  vital  force," 
the  author  dwells  upon  the  nature  of 
man,  bis  original  character,  has  present 
fallen  condition,  and  bis  future  destiny. 
We  think  Dr.  lladcliffe  ventures  ou 
dangerous  ground  in  attempting  a  de- 
finition of  the  humanity  of  Christ : — 

**  If  we  take  the  highest  possible  degree 
of  life,  as  manifested  in  Christ,  we  may  un- 
derstand that  there  is  no  absolute  distinc- 
tion between  the  material  and  sensible 
humanity  and  the  supersensuoas  principle." 
(p.  146.) 

We  most  annually  accept  the  follow- 
ing declaration  of  ti.e -possession  of  the 
bast  founded  principles  of  belief : — 

"  I  am  unhappy  if  I  give  the  readers  of 
these -pages  any  wrong  impression  of  my 
opinion  in  these  matters.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  wish  to  degrade  any  sacred  and  su- 
blime mystery  into  a  mere  philosophical 
abstraction;  and  though  I  would  hold 
forth  as  a  truth  essential  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  vitality,  the  fallen 
position  of  man,  yet  I  would  never  forget 
that  the  Godhead  of  Christ  is  absolute  and 
infinite,  and  that  to  this,  our  own  being, 
though  congenerous  in  essence,  can  never 
hold  a  higher  relation  than  that  of  finite  to 
infinite,  or  of  created  to  Creator."  (p.  147.) 

As  in  the  writings  of  Professor  Owen, 
so  in  Dr.  Radelifles  work,  we  find,  as 
we  have  si  town,  an  avowal  of  a  believ- 
ing submission  to  the  sacred  record  of 
creative  power,  in  all  points  that  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  finite  human  know* 
ledge ; — and  in  this  subject  we  would 
claim  for  the  writings  of  our  country- 
men a  higher  character  of  simplicity 


_  imteffligihBtafChan  is  pbseeseeti  fcf-h- 
ioae  cC' our  continental  brethren.  Dr. 
addiffe's  ex  plan  ati  on  (above  qttoted^ 
is  certainly  mpxe  intelligible  .tli an. the  rl 
strange  and.  eoinplwatad  formuuB.  «f 
Qken,  the  Moat  striking  cliaractstistics  .> 
of  which,  ace  thw.  obscurity  and  irxere*. .  r 
renoe.  We  /  may .  hew  <  cite  *>  few  shots  > 
parages  in  support- of  flur  position^  ij 
Okau,  .  in.,  his  ,".  AUeweota-  of  Physio-  j 
Philosophy,"  states—   .  .  ■.- 

"God'is  a  rotating  globe."  "THe  ' 

world  is'  God  rotating."  ."God  is  ' 

•*•<)■—.  Man— »  +  «>  O  — ».  The 
siii—1    i*  »•!*  —  m"* 

Ti|is  may  ,bQ.j»4y#»o-pbilo6ophy;  but  . 
it  stfik.es.  ua  as-  very,  like-  what,  by  au  : 
inspired  writer,  was  termed  ''philosophy 
falUly  so  calUd," 

We  wi  truly  cpromond  Dr.  Radelifib'a 
essay  as  t'uR  of  interests  <  sound,  in  its 
inferences,  and  calcinated  to  enlarge 
our  ideas  of  the  vastneas  and  simplicity  r 
of  the  schema  of  creation,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  tends  to  increase  our  reve~  . 
rent  admiration  of  the  Omnipotence  : 
and  Omniscience  which,  amidst  such  . 
apparent  incongruity,  has  established  • 
harmony,  and  has  so  marvellously  com*  '• 
bincd  imity  of  plan  with  endless  variety; 
of  details. 

On  the  Management  of  Infancy ;  witk>  ) 
Remarks  on  the  Influence  of  Diet  and  ,- 
Rcyimen,  Sec.    By  Chajiuss  Hogg,  , 
M.R.C.S.,  "L.A.C.,  Ac.   Hro.  pp,  13*. 
London:  Churchill.  1850. 

Althouoh  the  observations  contained 
in  this  work  must  be  admitted  to  be  •' 
judicious,  and  calculated  to  be  useful  to  ' 
junior  practitioners,  it  certainly  has  but  : 
small  claims  to  originality :  iu  fact,  it  * 
consists,  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
qf  extracts  from  numerous  writers.  In 
addition  to  tbe  management,  diet,  and 
regimen  of  infants,  the  subjects  ef  cuta- 
neous eruptions,  struma,  and  hepatic  ' 
disorders,  with  their  treatment,  ooetrpy* 
more  than  half  of  the  volume.     In-  ' 
looking  over  the  cases  we  do  not  per*  ' 
oeive  that  their  treatment  varies  much 
from  that  which  the  recognised  princi-  ' 
pies  of  medicine  would  dictate.    From  ' 
the  style  of  tbe  preface,  and  of  the  Work  ■' 
itself,  we  should  infer  that  tMd  work  is 
rather  intended  to  meet  the  p ubho  than 
the  professional  eye.         -  '  ' 

,i    ■  -  -  ■         ■        t  *- 
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Jofifrei*  I*  at  JJerfwjel  Shufcnf .  Second  i 
Edition,  ldrno.  pp.  109>  Oxford: 
Pittke*.  Leadbn:  Chur*hill,  »8M>. 
IT-W  'not  long  sin  6©  we  bad  the  gratffl- 
catien  of  bringing  under  the  notice  of 
our  readers  put  of  ft  Series  of  Biogra- 
phies of  Eminent  Christian  Physicians, 
edited  by  Dr.  Qreenttft,  in  which  the 
truth  of  the  adage,  "  example  is  better 
them  prtcept,"  WW  Btrongly  corrobo- 
rated. This  proverb,  however  true, 
does  not  lead  to  the  inference  that  pre- 
cepts are  unnecessary.  That  the  re- 
verse is  the  fact  is  sufficiently  attested 
by  the  copious  body  of  precepts  com- 
posed and  collected  by  the  wisest  of 
men,  who  taught  therein  that  "He 
that  hearkeneth  unto  counsel  is  wise" 
(Proverbs  xii.  19);  Having,  then,  on 
that  occasion  spoken  of  examples,  we 
now  take  occasion  to  draw  attention 
to  this  small  volume  of  **  precepts." 

The  "  Address  to  a  Medical  Student," 
which  is  deservedly  dedicated  to  Dr. 
P.M.  Latham,  ia  published  at  an  oppor- 
tune time,  although  the  first  of  October 
for  1850  has  passed  away.  The  term  of 
Studentship  haH  only  just  commenced  to 
many,  and  been  renewed  to  others  with 
the  present  season.  The  first  of  Octo- 
ber has  been  called,  by  a  popular  writer, 
"a  great  day  with  the  doctors;*  but 
that  writer  does  not  tell  his  readers  how 
great  it  is,  and  that,  in  truth,  it  is  really 
very  Httle  greater  than  any  other  day 
which  follows  it  to  all  who  undertake 
the  responsibilities,  the  trials,  and  the 
anxieties  of  a  medical  life'.  The  Ad- 
dress before  us  does  this  in  the  clearest 
manner;  and,  in  the  most  earnest 
words,  it  reminds  him  that,  whether  he 
will  hear  or  whether  he  will  forbear, 
the  medical .  student  enters  upon  no 
trifling  or .  easy  undertaking  at  this 
time.  This  little  book  sets  before  him 
"  a  plain  and  simple  view  of  the  profes- 
sion upon  which  he  is  entering,  its  diffi- 
culties and  its  dangers,  no  less  than  its 
pleasures  and  its  advantages,  and  re- 
minds him  by  Whosx  aid  alone  lie  can 
be  enabled  to  keep  himself  unhurt  by 
the  temptations  which  will  assail  him/ 
We  would  advise  attentive  perusal  of 
the  introductory  observations,  instead 
of  a  cursory  glance  thereat,  according 
to  common  fashion.  The  second  chap- 
ter treats  of  the  "  choosing  a  profession," 
—one  of  the  most  important  actions  in 
a  young  man's  life.  Under  this  head 
the  author  offers  suggestions  to  assist 
the  student  jo  answering  the  only  ques- 


tion that  he  should  put  to  himself  wish  - 
Tffetnnoe<lfeer'sso*~"  ls  this  the  state  of  : 
life  tmto- wnioh  it  has  pleased  God  to  * 
call'  mef  If  would  be  better  for  the 
profession  If  this  question  Were  delibe- 
'rately  weighed  by  students  in  every 
aspect  in  which'  the:  author  places  it 
There  would  be  less  of  disappointment, 
and  a  more  conscientious  performance 
erf  our  obligations,  if  it  were  so.  If 
entered  upon  in  the  proper,  spirit,  and' 
under  the  influence  of  a  conviction  that 
the  pbysknan  should  regard  himself  as- 
Gods  'servant,  having  before  him  the 
epcample  of  our  Saviour,  who,  when  in 
the  "  foam  of  a  servant,"  took  the  phy- 
sician's character,-— if  sincerely  entered 
upon,  and  carried  out  with  this  feeling, 
•«  how  welcome  would  be  the  toil,  the  ■ 
carefulness,  the  want  of  ease,  the  broken 
rest!,  of  the  doctor's  life !" 

The  following  passage  in  reference  to 
particular  branches  of  the  profession 
deserves  attention  ia  these,  days  of  class 
contentions:— 

"I  would  only  beg  ybu  to  remember, 
that,  though  the  physician  is  by  law  at  the 
bead  of  the  profession,  yet,  in  God's  sight, 
he  enjoys  no  such  superiority  of  rank ;  for 
each  branch  of  the  profession  ia  equally 
useful  and  necessary  to  mankind ;  said  we 
may  believe  that  in  His  eyes  there  is  no- 
distinction,  except  •  between  the  righteous 
skid  the  wicked,  between  him  that  serveth 
God,  and  him  that  serveth  Him  not.'  In 
fact,  bom  in  a  sesantonc  and  »  religious 
poiat  of  view,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  perfect 
specimen  of  a  general  practitioner  would 
be  the  noblest  member  of  the  whole  profes- 
sion. In  a  scientific  point  of  view,  from 
the  fact  of  their  combining  both  medical 
and  surgical  practice,  and  from  other  cir- 
cumstances, the  members  of  this  branch  of  . 
the  profession  enjoy  several  advantages 
over  both  physicians  and  surgeons,  which 
I  sappose  nothing  but  their  (m  too  many 
instances)  inferior  education  prevents  their 
turning  to  better  account." 

There  can  be  but  little  difference  of' 
opinion  on  this  view  of  tbe  case,  except 
from  the  difficulty  in  the  present  day 
of  defining-  a  "general  practitioner. 
We  must  quote  also  the  following  pas- 
sage, to  which  we  would  draw  the  espe- 
cial notice  of  practitioners  as  well  of 
students,  as,  from  our  experimental 
knowledge,  we  oordiaUy  testify  to  its 
truthfulness : — 

"When  you  have  determined  on  the  , 
branch  of  the  profession  to  which  you  wilt 
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pottont  ■Miiafc  to  cfaoidfr— ■nfc.wbnttwr 
you  Biwd  oenssr  shall  b»  asolttuvely 
practical,  or  whether  it  shall  be  entirely 
scientific  or  literary  (but  still  professional),, 
or  whether  jou  shall  endeavour  to  combine 
in  tome  measure  both  these  characters  .  . 
....  only  I  would'  ray,  that,  as  our  intel- 
lectual faculties  ought  to  be  cultivated  to 
the  utmost  extent,  Madman  seems  to  me  to 
be  most  highly  favoured  by  Ooaawhois  al- 
lowed to  find  time  not  only  for  active  em- 
ployment in  heating  disease,  bat  also  for 
ths- cultivation  of  hto  «n  mind  by  study, 
pathapa,  too,  for  impacting  the  results  of 
hi*  laamag  audi  enpatjansi  totns  yunft 
or  for  writing  some  work  that  may  bst 
uMfoi  to  his  own  or  to  future  gaaweations 
or%  in  other  words,  Uut  h*  approaches 
mare  nearly  to  the  idea  of  «  gerfect  pkyti- 
cian  who  eombitui  literary  or  scientific 
knowledge  with  practical  tkiiL,  than  he 
who  gives  himself  up  to  the  exclusive  pur- 
euit  of  either. 

With  a  reasonable  amount  of  energy, 

and  a  will  so  to  do,  the  way  may  m  erery 
case  be  found  to  create  the  combination 
here  spoken  of.  The  busiest  man  has 
up  are  minutes  and  quarters  of  hours 
during  his  rounds,  or  in  his  leisure, 
during  which  he  may  pursue  his  own  or 
others  literary  improvement  if  he  he  so 
determined. 

The-  hxna-itol,  the-  disasetingHroem, 
the  keture-roona,  daily  Ufa,  and  the  exa- 
m  aaation»  eaeh  funnsh  topics  of  esber- 
tatiew.advioe,  and  of  encowragenientflrom 
Di.  Green  hill  to  the  medical  student 
Net  only,  we  may  observe,  to  the  stu- 
dent, but  also  to  the  advanced  practi- 
tioner, who  mar  here  hold  up  the 
mirror  to  himself,,  and  view  therein  his 
past  shortcomings,  and  from  the  self- 
reproachful  retrospect  derive  lessons  of 
future  improvement 

This  little  work  is  indeed  a  compen- 
dium of  the  best  advice,  most  judicious 
caution,  most  excellent  inducements, 
and  highest  motives.  The  author's  only 
object "  has  been  so  to  direct  the  studies 
of  the  younger  members  of  the  profes- 
sion as  to  make  them  Christ's  true  sex* 
vante— in  short,  good  physicians,  in  the 
highest  and  beat  sense  of  the  words." 

In  concluding  our  notice  of  this  inte- 
resting and  eloquent  address,  we  would 
here  state  that  Dr.  Greenhill  has,  at  Ida 
own  cost,  nndertnkea  the  editing  of  a 
series  of  works  touching  the  ethical  and 
religious  relationship  of  the  profession ; 
and  we  cannot  but  hope  that,  for  the 


AfMiBi  on  nutmrn 


*  The  Italics  are  our  own. 


honour  ef  God.  for  the  a*k*of 
rati**  to  whfen  tfo»  pott*  n£  their  ante 
are  appropriated,  for  the  sake  of  Dn 

GroenauTs  own  resources,  which  alona 
meet  the  expenses  and,  risk  of  puhlics> 
tiou,  and  for  the  lasting  benefit  of  oux 
profession*  that  these  works  will  ba> 
sold,  extensively  and  studied  diligently. 
Lastly,  we  trust  that  we  may  ere  long 
have  to  jpooume  the  publication  o£  s> 
complete  code  of  medical  ethics  from, 
the  pen  of  one,  ao  able  to  compose  it  in, 
conformity  with  the  morality  of  Serin- 
tore  and  the  requirements  of  the  pro- 
fession, as  Dr.  GreanhUX 


Ihstruotfoit  itt  ChetHKcdl  Anaftfets  ft 

Ktotme).  By  Dr.  Ci  Press  imrsi 
Edited  by  J.  I*  BuiiOOT,  FeHow  of 
the  Chemical  Society,  Ao.  8d  edition, 
pp.  884,  »vo.  Londcrr:  Churchifl. 
1860 

Tkai  this  exoallant  treatise  on  Qualita- 
tive Analysis  has  already  reached  a> 
third  edition  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  its. 
merits,  and  furnishes  a  striking  indica- 
tion of  the  extent  to  which  practical 
chemistry  is  now  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land. This  may  be  regarded  aa  the, 
prototype  of  the  greater  number  of  the 
smaller  essays  on  the  same  subject, 
which  have  of  late  years  issued  from  the 
press.  It  is  a  treatise  complete  in 
itself,  and  with  which  it  is  impossible 
to  dispense  in  a  working  laboratory., 
The  descriptions  of  the  ohemical  pro- 
cesses are  clear  and  precise,  and  each 
as  may  be  easily  mastered  by  a  student 
of  ordinary  industry  and  capacity. 

We  observe  that,  since  the  fust  edi- 
tion, which  was  noticed  in  this  journal,, 
there  have  been  numerous  additions*, 
and  the  siae  of  the  work  has  been  in- 
creased by  fifty,  pages;  in  fact,  both 
author  ana  editor  base  striven,  to  maka 
it  as  perfect  as  the  present  state  of 
science  will  admit.  Comparative  tables 
of  foreign  weights  and  measures  might; 
be  added  with  advantage  in  an  appen- 
dix. 

Of  the  second  part  of  this  work. 
Quantitative  Analysis,  we  are  unable  to 
express  an  opinions  as  we  have  not  seen 
it ;  but  we  can  strongly  recommend  the. 
part  before  us,  Qualitative  Analysis,  as 
a  most  serviceable  and  safe  guide  to  the 
ohemical  student 
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•of  cetiology,  prognosis,. and  therapeutics : 
m  this  portion  af  his  treatise  the  author 
touches  upon  the  -essential  point  of  the. 
inquiry,  and  fully  describes  the  diag- 
nosis of  the  disease. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  then 
traced  by  the  author,  and  Its  anatomical 
characters  are  described.  It  is. shown 
that  the  muscular  fibres  of  .the  bronchi, 
and  the  motor  influence  of  the  vagus 
nerve,  are  in  abnormal  conditions,  that 
the  disease  thence  consists  in  a  spasm 
of  .the  muscular  apparatus  of  the  lungs. 

Qn  the  view  thus  .taken  by  the  author, 
ha  divides  <  spasmodic  .asthma,  with  re- 
ference to  its  causes,  into  cerebral  and 
spinal,  and  the  latter  into  centric  and 
eccentric.  .The  work  concludes  with  a 
very  full  diagnosis  of  spasmodic  asthma 
from  other  diseases  of  the  chest.  This 
is  arranged  in  a  tabular  form,  the 
characteristic  symptoms  of  the  affections 
in  each  case  being  arranged  side  by 
side,  so  as  to  present  their  prominent 
features  in  obvious  juxtaposition. 

We  can  apeak  hsghlyof  this  essay, 
and  can  recommend  it  to  -every  reader 
of  German  nodical  literature. 


Skmntt  <*/  .Chamiitrjf,  imdudimm  the 
Jfsdketm  ff  J*e  Science tv  the  Attn. 
By  XacatwGaABAH,  f  JR..S.,  I*  &£,, 
&c.  adeditwn.  .PartiV.  I^ndam: 
Bailhere.  185ft. 
W«  aw  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  the 
.completion  of  the  first  volume  »of  this 
AoeUent  treatise  on  chemistry.  The 
fourth  part  is  now  before  us.   it  con- 
tains the  chemical  history  of  the  Alkali- 
memo**  metals  and  their  compounds, 
wkh  an  account  of  the  metallic  bases  of 
the  Earths.  The  salts  of  these  bases  are 
duly  noticed,  and  the  mode  of  prepar 
ing  those  which  are  manufactured  on  a 
large  scale  duly  illustrated  by  wood- 
engravings.    We  have  examined  this 
part,  and  find  that  it  contains  what 
might  have  been  anticipated  from  the 
well-known  reputation  of  the  author—a 
mcid  account  of  the  most  important  im- 
provements and  discoveries  which  have 
been  made  in  the  scienoe  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first  edition.   We  must 
also  observe  that  the  volume  new  com- 
pleted is  an  admirable  specimen  of  typo- 
graphy, and  creditable  to  printer  and 
publisher  for  the  care  with  which  it  has 
been  got  up. 

Be*  JTi  na«tfnft-  Asthma  dtr  Erwiek- 
msm      —  Dr.  J.  Bnaasos.  £vo. 


Mordhansen:  Buckling. 
Asthma  <  Aemtts. 


Om  the 

By  Dr.  HraosoM 
In  Uhe  year  184*,  the  Hoyal  Society  of 
Science*  at  Gottangen  announced  the 
above  subject  for  the  prize  which  they 
offered.  Dr.  Bergson  directed  bis  atten- 
tion to  its  oonMaeration,  and  obtained 
the  award  for  the  assay  now  before  us, 
the  oontents  of  which  we  here  briefly 
sPMpsrate 

The  author  introduces  bis  investiga- 
tions with  an  ex  tensive  historical  sketch, 
with  true  German  industry  and  lore 
bringing  under  notice  the  opinions  of 
■every  author  of  importance  from  -the 
isaritestagesof  medieuae  down  to  the  pre- 
sent thus.  In  the-  next  place,  Dr.  Berg- 
son  inquires  into  the  real  nature  of  spas- 
modic asthma,  and  concludes  that  it  iB 
a  distinct  affection,  separate  from  other 
forms  of  dyspnoea  with  which  it  has  been 
oontmmded  bymany  modern  writers,  and 
fhntTtis-an  east  ntwdtytinreow  disorder. 
In  order  to  establish  this  point,  the 
author  draws  'a  paraQst '  ImMMM  th* 
vend  wflwraiw  nil  in  to  several  aspects 


The  Brum  the  sole  Centre  of  tie  Usmam 
Nerwms  System.  By  Enww  Imx, 
Member  mt  ths  ftineipal  hmsapsan 
Medical  and  Oharurgioal  Soesatsss. 
Paarphlat,  «vo.  pp.  la,  fidmhaawh. 
1946. 

Is  this  paper  £he  author  endeavours  to 
establish  the  position  that  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  and 
others,  from  their  experiments  on  cold- 
blooded animals,  are  applicable  only  to 
those  classes,  and — by  quotations  from 
various  authors  compared  with  and 
added  to  his  own  observations — to 
prove  that  ths  phenomena  of  the  spinal 
system,  even  when  manifested  separately 
from  the  cerebral  influence,  are  owing 
-to  the  persistence  of  mat  influence  in 
the  fibres  of  the  card.  In  his  view  die 
grey  matter  of  the  cord  and  sympathetic 
ganglia  are  reservoirs  of  power,  and  the 
brain  atone  is  the  nervous  centre,  con- 
trolling and  modifying  1fce  functions  of 
other  parte  «f  the  system.  Such  is  an 
outline  of  the  contents  of  this  pam- 
phlet, to  which  we  must  wferour  readers 
for  the  reasons  adduced  by  Ihe  aufcor 
in  support  off  his  views. 
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A  Manual  of  Qualitative  Anahjiis.  By 

Robert  Galloway,  1?.C.3.  Small 
8vo.  pp.  119.  London:  Churchill. 
1850.  "    .  .. 

Mb  Galloway  .was  formerly  Chemical 
Assistant  in  the  Museum  of  Practical 
Geology.  Although  there  was  no  defi- 
ciency of  works  on  practical  chemistry, 
he  considered  that  the  majority  of  them 
were  better  adapted  for  the  advanced 
student  than  for  the  beginner.  With 
this  view  he  has  prepared  a  com  pen 
dium  of  the  general  rules  tebe  pursued 
in  tho  qualitative  analysis  of  different 
substances.  Such  is  the  history  of  the 
book  before  us.  We  hare  looked  over 
these  rules,  and  find  them  to  be  adapted 
for  the  purpose  intended.  They  will 
guide  the  beginner,  and  lead  him  to  look 
upon  larger  treatises  with  less  fear  of 
mastering  their  contents.  The  essay  is 
strictly  confined  to  practical  manipula- 
tion in  the  laboratory. 

Tie  Physiology  of  Digestion.  By  An- 
drew Combe,  M.D.,  &c.  Ninth  Edi- 
tion. Edited  by  James  Coxe,  M.D. 
8vo.,pp.  191.  Edinburgh:  Maclach- 
lan.    London :  Simpkan  and  Co. 

The  publication  of  a  ninth  edition,  as 
well  as  the  sale  of  more  than  16,000 
oopies  of  this  work  within  ten  years,  is 
sufficient  to  prove  that  it  is  well  known 
to,  and,  we  believe,  extensively  read, 
both  by  the  public  and  the  profession. 
The  present  edition,  by  the  author's 
nephew,  has  been  carefully  revised,  and 
Additions  have  been  made  where  the 
present  state  of  science  had  rendered 
them  necessary. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Gout ;  its  Nature  and 
Treatment.  By  H.  B.  C.  Hilliea, 
M.D.  Pamphlet,  8vo.  pp.  23.  Lon- 
don: Longmans. 

Dr.  Hillier's  views  may  be  gathered 

from  the  following  extracts  relative  to 

gout:— 

"  It  is  hereditary  s  it  does  not  occur  till 
after  puberty:  it  attacks  men  ofteoer  than 
women :  it  seldom  attacks  those  who  live 
on  vegetable  diet-  it  appears  to  exist  in 
persons  of  a  peculiar  diathesis,  which  dia- 
thesis appears  to  be  altered  after  every  fit 
of  the  disease:  it  is  seldom  fatal:  it  is 
assimilated  with  rheumatism:  the  treat- 
ment which  relieves  the  one  does  not  curs 
the  other;  the  pain  which  characterises 
this  disease  is  peculiar  to  the  gout:  it  is 
not  met  with  in  every  climate."    (p.  15). 


"Iam  not  inclined  to  .believe  that  the 
cauBe^f  Hhk'  disease*  in '  the  blood  alone, 
but  that  it  is  engendered  by  and  dependent 
upon  unhealthy  chyme."    (p.  19). 

:■  The  treatment  founded 'upon  "these 
views  consists  in  the  use  of  f*  the  mixed 
alkalies  combined  with  magnesia  and 
henbane,  in  frequently  repeated  doses." 

(p.  20.) 

The  subject  is  treated  very  fully,  and 
the  author  displays  conriderabfe .  ac- 
quaintance with  the  views  of  ancient 
medical  writers. 

The  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of'  the 
Trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution, 
and  Massachusetts  Institution  for  the 

Blind.  Pamphlet.  8vo.  1860. 
Thus  Report  constitutes  a  valuable  docu- 
ment relative  to  the  management  and 
instruction  of  the  blind.  From  some 
experience  in  the  direction  of  a  similar 
institution,  we  can  speak  highly  of  the 
remarks  and  suggestions  of  Dr.  Howe, 
the  writer  of  the  Report  Beyond  these 
considerations,  however,  the  pamphlet 
before  us  has  deep  interest  in  the  sub- 
sequent narrative,  by  Dr.  Howe,  of  the 
case  of  Laura  Bridgman,  whose  history 
has  gained  a  world-wide  celebrity  from 
the  graphic  pens  of  Washington  Irvii% 
and  Charles  Dickens.  The  Report  is 
no  mere  record  of  dry  matter-of-fact 
details,  but  a  stirring  and  instructive 
appeal  on  behalf  of  the  most  helpless  of 
our  afflicted  brethren,  which  we  hope 
may  not  be  without  its  answer  both  on 
that  and  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  f 

The  Baths  of  Rhenish  Germany:  mHtk 
Notio€SOfadjacmtTo*ms.  ByBwwtS 
Lee.  8vo.pp.184.  London :  OhnrchiH. 
1850. 

This  work  consists  of  an  abridgment 
of  a  portion  of  the  author's  larger  work 
on  "  The  Baths  of  Germany."  Mr. 
Lee  has  been  induced  to  publish  this 
smaller  volume,  "in  accordance  with 
the  opinion  of  the  foreign  booksellers, 
for  the  accommodation  of  visitors  to  the 
Rhine."  It  will  be  found  useful  to  those 
for  whom  it  is  intended. 

Pestilence ;  its  Source  and  Suppression. 

Pamphlet  8vo.  pp.  23.  Isle  of  Man: 
Quiggin.  London:  Simpkin  and  Co. 

1850. 

This  medley  of  scientific  words,  and  ex- 
tracts from  Holy  Writ  is  utterly  unin- 
telligible to  us. 
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BOYAL  MEDICAL  AND  GETRTJR- 
b  CttOAL  SOCIETY. 

Dr.  Addibox,  Pkksidest,  in  the  Chair. 

Ritioty  qf  a  SucceMful  Com  qf  Ovario- 
■   iomy,  by  W.  E.  Dvtns,  Surgeon. 
With  a  Deteription  of  the  Mortid  Ana- 
tomy qf  the  Sue';   by  Eobbbt  Lkb, 
M.D.,F.K8.     ■    b      .  1 
A  waiuis,  38 '-years  of  age,  having'  her) 
abdomen  enlarged  to  the  siae  of  the  eighth 
month  Of  pregnancy,  tbis  sue  having  been' 
attained  in  7  ox  8  months,  her  general 
.health  appearing  to  be  good,  annhed  to 
.the  author  for  relief  by  operation.  The 
rapid  growth  of  the  tumor,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  connected  with  the  left  ova- 
rium, had  been  accompanied  by  neuralgic 
pains  in  the  right  thigh,  in  consequence  of 
pressure  on  Ae  sciatic  nerve  of  that  side. 
•  The  tumor  was  very  moveable,  indicating 
the  absence  of  adhesions.    The  patient 
-.was  very  urgent  in  her  desire  for  the  ope- 
vntion,  and  very  confident  that  it  would 
1  be  successful,  ana  it  w«»  consequently  per- 
:  formed,  on  the  27th  of  August  last,  by  the 
author,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Fergueson,  Ure, 
end  Henry  Smith,  chloroform  having  been 
'.nevionaly  administered  by  Dr.  Snow.  The 
jncieion,  at  first  of  only  sufficient  size  to  ad- 
,mit  the  forefinger  for  exploration, afterwards 
enlarged  to  three  inches,  was  made  in  the 
nnea  alba,  midway  between  the  umbilicus 
and  the  pubes.   The  absence  of  adhesions 
having  been  ascertained,  the  sac  was  punc- 
JtUaad  by  a-  trocar,  and  130  ounces  of  a 
iviatad,  ropy  fluid,  of,  a  light  brown  colour, 
warn  let  out..  The  collapsed  cyst,  oontain- 
mg  a  smaller  cyst  the  size  of  an  orange, 
arse  drawn  through  the  incision,  and. its 
•pedicle  secured  by  ligatures.   The  tumor 
was  then  separated,  and  the  pedicle  and 
ligatures  were  prevented  from  receding 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  by  other 
ligatures  attaching  them  to  the  wound. 
The  ligatures  came  away  on  the  16th  day, 
'and  the  wound  was  healed  on  the  22d 
day,  the  abdomen  resuming  its  natural 
shape  and  size. 

The  patient  was  kept  on  alight  diet,  took 
Opium  in  sufficient  doses  for  six  successive 
nights,  and  the  bowels  were  opened  by 
enemata.  On  the  18th  day  she  was  able  to 
get  about  'a  little.  Her  recovery  has  been 
complete,  and  she  has  been  enabled  to 
resume  the  occupation  of  dressmaker. 
2H*»eft0»  of  the  Cytf,  by  Robert  Lee, 


M.D.,  F-R.8 .— The  walla  ,o£  the  cyst  are 
conwosed  of  three  distinct  coats  or  layers. 
First,  ajTeritoneal  covering ;  secondly,  a 
middle  fibrous  coat;  and  thirdly,  a  dense 
membranous  sac,  in  which  the  fluid  waa 
contained.  In  the  divided  pedicle  are  seen 
the  cut  ends  of  three  large  arteries,  and  of 
one  large  vein,  and  of  the  -fallopian  tube. 
The  peritoneal  coat  is  thin,  and  loosely 
attached  at  the  root  of  the  cyst  j  but  be- 
yond this  it  is  thick,  opaque,  and  firmly 
adherent  to  the  tiasae  below.  The  noddle 
ooat  w  thick  at  the  root,  and  contains  nu- 
merous branches  of  arteries,  and  of  nerves 
with  ganglionic  enlargements.  It  becomes 
thinner  as  .  it  is  expanded  over  the  cyst,  is 
of  a  dense  fibrous  structure,  and  adheres 
.firmly  by  both  its  surfaces.  The  internal 
membrane  u  firm  and  thick,  and  its  inner 
surfaoe  is  rough,  irregularly  puckered,  and 
in  some  spots  of  a  brown  or  yellowish 
colour.  It  consists  of  two  distinct  layers, 
like  the  coats  of  a  Graafian  vesicle.  A 
smaller  cyst  is  situated  near  the  root  of 
the  larger,  imbedded  in  it*  middle  coat, 
projecting  into  its  cavity,  and  invested  by 
its  lining  membrane,  which  it  has  pushed 
before  it.  .  The  lining  membrane  of  this 
smaller  cyst  also  consists  of  two  distinct 
layers,  like  that  of  the  large  cyst. 

A  group  of  small  multilobular  cysts  is 
contained  in  the  middle  fibrous  coat  of  the 
great  cyst,  and  between  the  outerpsurfaee 
of  the  smaller  cyst  and  the  peritoneum. 
They  have  the  same  structure,  contain  a 
similar  fluid,  and  bear  the  same  relation  to 
one  another,  aa  the  two  cysts  above  de- 
scribed. The  author  remarks,  that  "  the 
walla  of  this  ovarian  cyst  contain  all  the  ele- 
mentary structures  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  human  ovarium  in  the 
healthy  condition  —  peritoneum,  steoma, 
and  Graafian  vesicles,  with  blood-vessels 
and  ganglionic  nerves.  Whether  all  mnlti- 
locular  cysts  are  formed  in  the  same  man* 
ner,  future  observation  must  determine.'' 

An  Analytit  qf  108  Gases  of  Ovariotomy 
which  fare  ocm-rcd  in  Great  Britain. 
By  Robeet  Lee,  M.D.,  F.E.8.,  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
Physician  to  the  British  Lying-in  Hos- 
pital, Physician  Accoucheur  to  the  St. 
Mary le bone  Infirmary,  and  Lecturer  on 
Midwifery,  and  the  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children,  at  St.  George's  Hospital. 

The  author  commences  with  the  history 
of  a  case  of  ovarian  dropsy  successfully 
removed  by  a  surgical  operation,  and  re- 
ported in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal,  for  1822,  by  Dr.  Nathan 
Smith,  Professor  of  Physic  and  Surgery  in 
Yale  College,  Connecticut.  He  then  gives 
an  account  of  an  operation  performed  by 
Mr.  John  Lizars,  of  Edinburgh,  in  1823  , 
Digitized  byVjOOQTC 
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utesMonrin  AmmhM  was  found  *ftw 

th«  abdomen  had  been  opened?  had  of 
three  other  operations  by  the  bhu  sur- 
gnon,  whsu  the  diagnosis 


rate,  in  18B6  and  1886*  and  of  two  opera* 
turns  by  Dr.  Onumlie,  in  1886  and  1887. 
He  then  refers  to-  an  operation  prt'  formed, 
m  18991,  by  Mr.  Jcaflrosout  and  to  three 
operations  by  Mr.  King,  in  1984  and  1688. 

During  the  last  87  years'  the  epeialfon 
has  been  attempted  or  performed  nan 
than  180  times  in  Great  Britain,  of  108 
eases  of  which  authentic  report*  hare  been 
received,  hi  87  oases  eitm  ie  no  ovarian 
oyst  or  tumor  to  rem  ore  existed,  or  there 
nrere  present  ovarian  cysts  and  tnmore, 
the  rem  oral  of  winch  was  found  to  be  im- 
practicable, and  the  operation  was  aban- 
doned. Of  these  37  eases  14  died.  The 
analysis  given  of  108  cases  of  ovariotomy 
shows  that  in  87,  of  about  one-third  of 
the  whole  number,  it  was  impossible  to 
determine  evwieuaf y  whether  ovarian  dis- 
ease actually  existed,  or,  when  it  did  exist, 
whether  its  rem  oral  was  practicable.  Of 
the  71  cases  in  which  ovarian  cysts  and 
tnmore  were  removed,  24  proved  fatal,  in 
14  of  which  the  operation  could  not  be 
•completed. 

In  the  tabular  analysis  of  the  108  cases 
appended  to  the  paper,  it  appears  that 
46  cases  are  reported  by  Dr.  Clay,  and 
11  by  Mr.  Lane;  and  to  both  of  these 

rumen  the  author  expresses  his  thanks 
the  manner  m  which  they  have  com- 
municated to  him  the  entire  results  of  then* 
experience  of  the  operation. 
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Mb.  Covlboh  exhibited  a  heart  taken  from 
a  man  aged  BO,  who  had  suffered  for  many 
years  from  chronic  bronchitis  and  dyspuosa. 
The  dyspnoaf  became  very  urgent  for  80 
hours  before  he  died.  On  examination 
there  was  general  serous  infiltration  into 
the  tissues,  not  amounting  to  anasarca, 
considerable  efttsion  into  the  right  pleural 
cavity,  and  the  left  pleura  pulmonalis  was 
intensely  adherent.  The  pericardium  con- 
tained 3  os.  of  sanguineo-eerous  fluid ;  the 
liver  was  congested,  and  the  kidneys  large 
and  mottled.  The  weight  of  the  heart  was 
88  ox.  avoirdupois,  and  the  aortic  valves 
were  very  extensively  diseased,  one  of  them 
being  partly  separated  from  its  attach- 
ments, so  as  to  allow  a  portion  of  the  our- 
tain  to  be  retroverted.   The  other  valves 


ware  thickened,  and  studded  with  vegeta- 
tions, and  a  large  part  of  the- free  fold  of 
the  mitral  valve  was  covered  by  a  thick  and 
irregular  layer  of  Meant  lymph.  The  left 
ren trick  waa  greatly  kypertrophiad,  and 
dilated. 

Dr.  Pnacoox  remarked,  Hat  the  heart 
exhibited  afforded  a  very  characteristic 
example  of  obstructive  and  regurgitant 
aortic  valvular  disease.  The  sigmoid 
valves  were  sil  manh  thickened  and  indu- 
rated, and  must  thus,  for  a  long  tines, 
have  formed  an  obstruction  to  the  flow  of 
blood  from  the  ventricle  into  the  aorta. 
When  the  attachments  of  the  right  valve, 
which  was  the  most  extensively  diseased, 
gave  way,  and  allowed  its  curtain  to  be 
retroverted,  an  aperture  had  been  created, 
by  which,  during  the  diastole  of  the  heart, 
the  Mood  must  have  finely  regurgitated 
from  the  aorta  into  the  ventricle.  To  the 
operaUaa  of  these  two  causes  the  barge 
amount  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of 
the  left  ventricle  was  to  be  ascribed.  The 
patch  of  lymph  on  the  free  fold  of  the 
mitral  valve  lay  directly  in  the  course  of 
the  regurgitant  current,  and  was  piubabty 
a  simple  deposition  from  the  blood.  The 
specimen  further  afforded  an  example  of 
what  had  been  termed  "aneurism  of  the 
valves."  In  the  curtain  of  the  posterior 
sigmoid  valve  there  was  found  a  small  sac, 
which  opened  into  the  corresponding  sinus 
of  Valsalva ;  and,  again,  in  the  free  foW  of 
the  mitral  valve,  there  was  a  similar, 
though  smaller  sac,  which  conuntmicatod 
with  the  ventricle. 

Mr.  TOYXBJX  exhibited  a  specimen  of 
AWome  o/lAt  AmdiUry  Aerev, 

which  was  removed  from  a  man  aged  98. 

The  only  symptom  indicative  of  its  pre- 
sence during  hfe  was  a  dhninution  of  the 
power  of  hearing.  The  disease  consists  of 
a  white  tumor,  about  the  siae  of  a  small 
bean,  which  occupies  the  internal  auditory 
meatus,  and  projects  shoot  a  fine  beyond 
its  posterior  border.  The  shape  of  the 
tumor  is  conical,  the  small  extremity  being 
situated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  meatus : 
its  texture  is  firm  posteriorly ;  and,  upon 
being  cut  into,  presents  but  little  cellular 
tissue :  anteriorly  it  is  softer.  The  tumor 
is  attached  to  a  portion  of  the  auditory 
nerve  supplying  the  vestibule,  the  fibres  of 
which  enter  its  middle  part;  and  they 
emerge  at  its  anterior  extremity,  entering 
the  vestibule  with  filaments  from  the 
healthy  portion  of  the  nerve.  •  The  nerve 
supplying  the  cochlea  is  unaffected  by  the 
tumor ;  rheportio  dura  lies  on  its  npper 
surface.  Upon  examination  with  the 
microscope,  the  tumor,  at  its  anterior  part, 
was  found  to  be  composed  of  distinct  nerve 
tubes,  which  assumed  the  varicose  form 
Digitized  by  VjtUU^lL 
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i  y  the  slightest  peesemn,  aad  af  oft— 
I  about  the  «m  rise,  b*t  more  opaque,  pws- 
i  aentiag  in  their  wiib  distant  nasisnted 
i  eells,  sad  having  the  appearance  af  nana 
■  tabes  in  tha  ptooesaof  devvJopnamt,  as  da- 
lmeated  by  Schwann :  these  two  kind*  ef 
f,  norve-tabea  ware  about  equally  distributed 
,  through  the  anterior  part  of  the  tumor, 
„    and  between  them  rounded  cells  were  iu- 

*  tersparsed.  The  posterior  part  of  the 
t     tumor  was  observed  to  eoaeiat  of  fibres 

rename  parallel  to  each  other :  they  are 
'    not  so  large  as  the  tubes  in  the  anterior 
parti  some  of  them  present  distinct  nu- 
*J    cleated  cells. 

C       Mr.  Canton  exhibited  a  specimen  of 
'  OtificaiioH  qf  the  Pericardium. 

*  Master  £.  B  ,  at.  11  years,  in  Feb. 

,!"  1844,  suffered  from  a  severe  attack  of  acute 
,f    rheumatism.   A.  fortnight  after  its  ooaa- 

*  meneement  pericarditis  supervened,  aad 
9     was  treated  by  leeching,  blisters,  mercury 

to  ptyalism,  oolchicum,  An.  The  following 
f  May  the  medical  attendance  ceased.  Aae- 
*'  cults tion  gave  evidence  of  fibrinous  deposit 
»  on  the  pericardium,  and  there  was  turba- 
lent  cardiac  action,  with  dyspnoea.  In  all 
other  respects  he  enjoyed  tolerable  health 
>'    until  November  1846,  when  paw  in  the 

*  region  of  the  heart  required  antiphlogistic 
'l  treatment  and  blistering  for  a  short  time, 
j     In  April  1846  he  became  the  subject  of  a 

*  aevere  attack  of  haemoptysis,  which,  being 
1    subdued,  was  followed  by  ascites:  this 

*  latter  was  with  difficulty  removed  by 
i     diuretics  in  June.    In  June  1847  ascites 

reappeared,  but  waa  again  removed  by  the 
same  plan  of  treatment.    In  September 

*  1848  he  was  again  drapsical,  and  continued 

*  ao  for  several  weeks.   The  ascites  recurred 
at  the  ekee  of  1849,  accompanied  by  a 

.     aevere  attack  of  baamoptysis,  which  far 
j     several  days  threatened  his  existence,  but 
,     -was  ultimately  stayed  by  gallic  acid.  His 
,     auffiirings  during  the  lset  three  years  had 
.     been  very  severe,  and  from  tins  date  (Nor. 
J     1849)  were  still  augmented,  and  obliged 
,     him  to  pass  several  successive  nights  sap* 
,     ported  in  a  chair.   There  was  great  eb- 
.     dominal  disteiunoB,  attended  at  thnsa  with 
severe  pain  in  the  epigastric  region ;  oedema 
I     -of  the  lower  extremities  and  of  the  scrotnaa. 
A.  more  formidable  attack  of  hsMDoptyais 
again  took  place  in  July,  and  hated  tan 
days.   It  now  became  manifest  that  the 
long-con  tinned  sufferings  of  the  patient 
were  drawing  to  a  close:  the  dyspnea 
became  painfully  urgent ;  the  ascites  was 
no  longer  amenable  to  treatment ;  and  the 
violent  action  of  the  heart  prevented  him 
sleeping.    Repeated  auscultation  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  extensive  adhesion  of  the 
pericardium  was  present,  with  hypertrophy 
of  the  heart:  some  disease  of  the  valves 


waa  suspected.  During  the  whole  of  ban 
illness  the  pulse  ineinteiaed  a  strong,  faB* 
and  rapid  beat,  and  lessened  the  aaspioiOB: 
of  valvular  djsjsja.  The  carotid  and  tem- 
poral srteriee  pulsated  -vieksstiy :  a  drjfe 
cemgh  repeatedly  harassed  him,  especially 
tewards  the  elose  of  hiaeiisteara, 

Notwtthsteading  his  diwase  and  suffer- 
ing, he  grew  in  stature,  and  was  at  the  time 
of  his  death  six  feat  in  height.  He  died 
rather  suddenly  on  the  11th  September. 

Examination. — The  anterior  mediasti- 
num was  filled  with  old  tenacious  b/mph  j 
the  pericardium  firmly  united  to  the  heart  j 
and  in  the  adhesions,  bony  matter,  forming 
a  ring,  was  deposited,  encircling  the  organ 
between  the  auricles  and  ventricles ;  the 
ring,  in  the  chief  part  of  its  caroumferesMe* 
waa  an  inch  m  breadth ;  the  heart  much, 
enlarged  j  valves  on  the  right  side  healthy, 
on  the  left  somewhat  thickened. 

^edoiMaw— The  whole  surfaee  of  tha 
peritoneum  overlayed  with  firmly  adherent 
lymph,  obscuring  and  agglutinating  the 
viscera.  Liver  enlarged,  and  kidneys 
healthy;  aeaites  to  a  small  extent,  with  a 
little  receat  fibrin  on  tha  small  intestines. 

Dr.  O.  Ward  exhibited  a 
Porrioa  o/  m  Gall- Bladder  ditcktrgtd  «v 
fsrnaHjf. 

Miss  T.,  art  48,  has  had  very  severe 
cough  and  purulent  expectoration,  at- 
tended with  signs  of  a  cavity  in  the  left 
lung,  and  other  symptoms  of  phthisis,  for 
more  then  80  yean.  About  eight  years 
ago  she  had  an  attack  of  vomiting  and 
diarrhoea,  with  famtness,  when  a  tumor 
was  discovered  on  the  right  side  of  tha 
abdomen,  but  apparently  unconnected  with 
the  liver.  As  it  increased  in  axe  the  tumor 
passed  more  into  the  eentre  of  the  abdo- 
men, leaving  a  marked  sulcus  between  it 
and  the  liver.  For  a  twelvemonth  it  had 
descended  towards  the  right  ihne  region, 
when  it  pointed  and  burst,  in  April  last,  a 
little  lower  than  the  edge  of  the  transver- 
•ahs  muscle,  and  midway  between  the  spina 
of  the  ihum  and  the  pubs*.  Tha  discharge 
at  first  waa  vary  offensive  pus,  followed  m 
a  few  days  by  numbers  of  hydatids  of 
various  shas,  from  a  pea  to  a  turkey's  egg, 
and  some  very  minute  ones  in  clusters, 
with  pedicles  like  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and 
striated  externally.  In  about  five  weeka 
the  hydatids  were  all  expelled,  and  the  pue 
became  healthy  and  less  offensive.  The 
opening  continued  to  discharge  till  August 
11th,  when  she  bad  another  bilious  attack, 
and  the  discharge  ceased;  the  abdomen 
became  tense  and  tender  over  the  right 
side,  with  occasional  rigors.  On  the  15th 
the  orifice  reopened,  discharging  pure  bile, 
which  continued  to  flow,  to  the  amount  of 
about  a  pott,  cay,  tm  the  24th,  when  a 
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aloogb  came  away,  which,  on  eiatninaticra, 
peeved  to  be  a  portion-  of  the-  gall-bladder, 
oawing  small  calcareous  platea  imbedded  in 
it,  similar  to  some  that  bad  pawed  occa- 
sionally from  the  wound.  The  bile  baa 
continued  to  pane,  in  greater  or  lest  quan 
tity,  almost  uninterruptedly  to  the  present 
time,  when  there  is  about  a  drachm  pasted 
m  24  home.  The  patient's  health  has 
varied  considerably,  aa  she  is  sometimes 
able  to  go  about  the  house,  and,  again,  has 
been  reduced  so  low  as  not  to  be  able  to 
rise  up  in  bed  without  support. 

D.\  Gabbod  exhibited,  for  M.  "Dtxxx,  a 
Piece  0/  Bone  and  Teeth, 
which  were  dissected  from  between  two 
layers  of  membrane  forming  the  walls  of 
an  ovarian  cyst,  taken  from  a  girl  after 
death. 

Elisa  F  ,  aged  22  years,  single,  was 

admitted  at  the  Stoke  Newington  Dispen- 
sary, under  Dr.  Dueabury,  August  8th, 
1650,  with  dropsical  swelling,  -  distending 
so  uniformly  the  abdominal  parietes  that 
it  was  difficult  to  ■  diagnose  whether  it  was 
ovarian  disease  or  ascites.  She  complained 
of  weakness,  and  inconvenience  from  the 
weight  and  size  of  the  body.  Slie  stated 
that  she  had  been  ailing  for  three  years  and 
■upwards,  during  which  period  she  had  suf- 
fered much  from  pain  in  the  left  aide  of 
tine  abdomen,  but  had  not  perceived  her 
body  enlarging  mora  than  two  years  j  that 
ft  had  increased  much  more  rapidly  of 
late.  She  attended  si  the  Dispensary,  and 
sightly  improved  in  health  under  tonics 
sad  diuretics  until  a  fortnight  previous  to 
her  death,  when  she  was  attacked  with 
peritonitis,  and  died  on  the  7th  of  October. 

Mr.  Price  attended  her,  for  a  considera- 
ble period,  for  what  he  considered  to  be 
an  ovarian  tumor ;  and  four  months  pre- 
vious to  her  being  admitted  a  patient  at 
the  Dispensary  (in  oonseqaenoe  of  the 
lady  with  whom  she  bred  aa  servant  having 
suspicions  of  her  being  pregnant)  he  sent 
her  to  Dr.  Lee,  who  pronounced  the  uterus 
to  be  impregnated,  and  confirmed  the  pre- 
vious diagnosis  aa  to  the  existence  of  an 
ovarian  tumor. 

On  opening  the  abdomen,  lbs  left  ova- 
rium was  found  to  hare  been  converted 
into  a  cyst,  occupying  the  greater  portion 
of  that  cavity,  the  viscera  of  which  it  was 
compressing  in  every  direction.  A  few 
recently  deposited  threads  of  lymph  exr 
tended  from  its  anterior  surface  to  the 
peritoneum  lining  the  abdominal  parietes ; 
otherwise  it  was  perfectly  detached  except 
by  its  peduncle,  which  was  not  longer  than 
-the  little  finger,  and  consisted  merely  of 
the  obliterated  fallopian  tabs,  enlarged 
vessels,  and  peritoneum.  The  cyst,  toge- 
ther with  the  uterus  end  its  appendages. 


wore  removed;  and,  on  opening  the  cyst, 
from,  these  -to  four  .gallons  of  e  cream- 
cosoured  fluid  escaped,  suspended  in.  whieh. 
waro  numerous  flakes  of  fatty  matter:  it 
also  contained  a  huge  conglomerate  mass, 
aa  large  as  the  foetal  head  at  six  months, 
consisting  of  heir  (-4  to  6  inches  long)  sod 
this  fatty  substance  matted  together,  and 
many  smaller  pieces  of  the  sajne-eubstsnse. 

The  cyst  was  divided  by  transverse 
bends,  and  also  into  pouches,  or. smaller 
cysts  opening  into  the  oommen  cavity. 
Adhering  to  the  walla  in  places  were  con- 
siderable quantities  of  the  fatty  matter  and 
attached  hair,  similar  to  that  in  the  mass  y 
and  between  two  lay  era  of  the  membrane 
forming  the  wall  of  the  qyst  on  the  left 
side  was  the  specimen'  reduced.  The  teeth 
are  in  ovary  respect  perfect,  with  their 
fangs  inserted  into  processes  of  the  bone 
resembling  the  alveolar  processes  of  the 
jaw.    .  • 

The.  right  ovarium  was  rather  larger 
than  natural,  congested,  and  contained 
several  smaller  cysts  the  aiseof  a  pea,  filled 
with,  fatty  matter. 

The  uterus  presented  the  appearance  in 
all  respects  of  that  of  a  virgin,  and  healthy, 
with  the  exception  of  slight  congestion, 
which  might  be  merely  postmortem. 

'  Dr.  Baillie  mentions  similar  fatty  matter, 
hair,  bone,  and  the  rudiments  of  teeth 
(but  without  fangs),  having  been  found  in 
ovarian  tumors,  and  under  circumstances 
leaving  little  doubt  that  they  had  been, 
formed  independently  of  impregnation, 
one  case  of  which  oscurred  in  his  own 
practice.  Also  a  case  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  where  this 
change  in  the  ovarium  was-  found  in  a 
child  whose  age  did  not,  exceed  12  or  19 
years,  with  the  hymen  perfect,  the  uterus 
not  increased  in  bulk  as  is  usual  at  pus 
berty,  together  with  the  other  signs  of 
puberty  wanting. 

From  the  foot  of  the  uterus  being  totally 
devoid  of  all  those  changes  that  follow  im- 
pregnation, whether  thefoftus  be  developed 
within  its  cavity,  or  as  an  extra-uterine 
foatation  within  the  ovarium  or  fallopian 
tube,  from  the  raepectahiUty  of  the  girl's 
parents,  together  with  the  good  character 
she  herself  had  borne,  and  her  anxious 
desire  that  her  body  should  be  opened  for 
the  satisfaction  of  her  friends,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  suspicion  that  her  appearance 
had  excited,  Mr.  Denny  was  led  to  believe 
that  in  this  case  there  had  been  no  impreg- 
nation. 

The  consideration  of  this  oase  suggests 
whether  an  ovum  which  the  stimulus  of 
the  catsmonisi  period  esused  to  burst  from 
the  Graafian  vesicle,  and  which  was  pro- 
ven ted  from  passing  off  with  the  menstrual 
discharge  by  the  uupexmeability .  ~c  J 
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faDcftaan  tube,  might  not  become  adherent 
to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  ovary  or 
fallopian  tubes  and  thus  obtain  nornnsb- 
meat,  setting  in  action  a  power,  which  may 
be  inherent  m  it  of  developing  the  struc- 
tares  of  the  body,  bat  in  an  incoherent 
manner,  without  the  power  to  regulate  the 
formation,  or  to  produce  a  oii-eulntmg  sys- 
tern  or  nervous  centre,  necessary  to  the 
perfect  development  and  independent  Kfe 
of  the  foetus.  The  latter  power  may  ema- 
nate from  the  male,  exerting  an  influence 
in  some  way  analogous  to  the  electric  in* 
ffuenoe  excited  in  crystallization,  of  attract- 
ing and  arranging  the  partiolas,  so  as  to 
give  a  definite  form,  and  thus  to  charac- 
terize the  individuality  of  the  salt. 

The  statistical  information  famished  by 
the  record  of  these  oases,  especially  with 
evidences  of  existing  virginity,  may,  by 
affording  data  for  physiologists,  enable 
them,  at  some  future  period,  to  throw  light 

ri  the  functions  of  the  ovary,  and  upon 
element*  supplied  towards  the  forma- 
tion, and  the  power  exercised  over  the  de- 
velopment of  the  foetus  by  the  sexes  indi- 
vidually, and  may  also  prove  of  practical 
importance  in  removing  the  odium  which 
a  supposition  of  the  necessity  of  impreg- 
nation might  oast  upon  the  fair  fame  of  the 
innocent. 


MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

Nov.  9,  1890. 
Da.  J.  Bp.  Bmnmrr,  Pbxhidxht. 

•  Mortality  in  BotpitaU. 
Db.  Harx,  of  University  College,  made 
some  observations  on  certain  points  of  Dr. 
Webster's  statement  last  week,  which,  with- 
out some  explanation,  might  tend  to  mis- 
lead, and  to  give  rise  to  very  erroneous  in- 
ferences. The  subject  alluded  to  was  the 
statement  with  reference  to  the  number  of 
beds,  and  the  relative  mortality  in  the  dif- 
ferent metropolitan  hospitals.  Thus  it  was 
stated  that  the  beds  in  University  College 
Hospital  amounted  only  to  106 ;  while  the 
act  was,  that  the  beds  were  now,  and  had 
long  been,  122.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
number  of  beds  in  some  of  the  other  hos- 
pitals, as  statad  in  Dr.  Webster's  paper, 
was  overrated.  Dr.  Hare  then  proceeded 
to  show  that  the  number  of  beds  in  an  hos- 
pital was  no  certain  criterion  of  the  num- 
ber of  beds  occupied  by  patients,  and  based 
his  arguments  upon  a  paper  published  by 
the  Registrar-general  on  the  29th  of  June 
last.  An  aosount  was  there  given  of  the 
number  of  patients  in  the  different  public 
institutions  on  March  81, 1860;  and  this 
was  the  most  recent  authentic  secount 


which  had  been  published,  It  appeared, 
then,  that  on  that  day  the  Royal  Free  Hos- 
pital, which,  in  Dr„  Webiter's  •Beporty  was 
put  down  as  having  140  beds,  had  only  63 
inmates  j  that  King's  College  Hospital, 
which  was  put  down  for  120  beds,  had 
only  98  inmates  ,  while  University  College 
Hospital,  whioh,  according  to  the  Report, 
only  contains  108  beds,  Had  actually  118 
ii.matea.   A  short  time  since,  every  bed  m 
the  hospital  was  full  (122);  and  on  in- 
quiry that  day  (Nov.  9),  Dr.  Hare  found 
that  the  number  of  in-patients  was  112. 
He  then  pointed  out  that,  supposing  the 
table  had  been  quite  correct  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  beds,  or  even  the  number  of  beds 
occupied— nay,  even  the  number  of  admis- 
sions—in each  hospital,  still  no  conclusions 
or  inferences  whatever  should  be  drawn 
from  the  relative  amount  of  mortality  they 
present,  seeing  that  that  is  constantly  fluc- 
tuating, and  that  fortuitous  oircumstanaes 
so  much  influence  the  result.   If,  however, 
the  number  of  deaths  be  compared  with 
the  average  number  of  patients  in  the  hos- 
pitals (whioh  is  a  somewhat  more  accurate 
method  than  that  of  taking  the  number  of 
beds,  even  if  these  be  oorretly  ascertained), 
it  would  appear,  according  to  the  Registrar- 
general's  document,  already  referred  to, 
that  instead  of  having  the  largest  per 
centage  of  mortality,  as  stated  in  Dr.  Web- 
ster's paper,  the  mortality  in  University 
College  Hospital  was  actually  less  than  the 
average ;  for  while,  in  the  document  alluded 
to,  the  average  annual  mortality  of  all  the 
London  general  hospitals  was  82  per  cent., 
that  of  University  College  Hospital  was  only 
79  per  cent.   Dr.  Hare  entered  into  some 
farther  details  illustrative  of  the  subject* 
and  pointed  out  how  the  much  larger  rela- 
tive mortality,  mentioned  by  the  Registrar- 
general  as  occurring  in  the  London  Hos- 
pital, and  in  King's  Cottage  Hospital  (116 
per  cent,  in  the  former,  and  158  per  cent, 
in  the  latter),  might  be  accounted  for  with- 
out supposing  that  there  occurred  in  these 
institutions  any  larger  number  of  deaths, 
relatively  to  the  severity  of  the  oases  ad- 
mitted, than  in  any  other  hospital  of  Lon- 
don. 

Dr.  Sibson  made  some  remarks  with  the 
view  of  showing  that  the  actual  number  of 
patients  in  an  hospital,  and  the  actual 
number  of  deaths,  did  not  convey  in  all 
eases  a  fair  estimate  of  the  mortality  of  the 
institution,  when  compared  with  others. 
Thus  the  previous  condition  of  the  pa- 
tients, the  situation  of  the  hospital,  the 
nature  of  the  maladies  under  whioh  the 
inmates  laboured,  and  other  elements  of 
inquiry,  were  uuuussaij  before  a  right  con- 
elusion  could  be  arrived  at. 

Dr.  Wkbstbb,  after  stating  that  he  had 
av^h«narifofevery^bl.»««#f 


bewoat 


aacenasa,  isli  Ak  ke 
«rhaa»e  any  of  Ms 

ism  •DBeWBWl^ 


of  Mite 

Hoapaasi,  he  eeuld  fnd  no  pa* 
•tountwik  bahWed  ahem  was 


mm.  He  had,  however,  the  written.  ■  osi- 
OMtwr  of  asaedual  oaneerof  thetmeth*- 
eion  far  seating  that  "thereew  106  Ma 
hud  out  at  Palwiti  Oattan  HeepeattY' 
— d  Dm  Hmw  nr  aaWcededged  the  mor- 
tality woa  correctly  reported.  Beanos long 
*ftaded  to  by  sjnovieajn 
feemod  no  pertef  Ms 
r.  Webster's)  paper,  or  of  the  abstract 
veoenely  pobhshed,  it  seemed  iihimjwhij 
to  advert  thawaB.or  to  the  ouotntinai  joat 
read  form  the  Begatno^encnl's  Report 
basting  upon  the  aaostelity  in  hospitals, 
aathenghoooh.  remaAs  wore  of  the  highest 
vahie,  and  the  opinions  mow  <o:p»wwul 
deserved  respect.  The  dUisoooiaa  that 
evening,  however,  ol— fly  mdinated  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  iegaaar  ttatsanants  from 
•fl  the  roetiopoaaaea  hospitals,  end  how 
aaafci  they_ would  be  to  the  profession,  as 
he  (Dr.  Webster)  had  suggested  in  bis 


side 


of  the  euuotwetioB.  This  fast,  M. 
observed,  is  exceptional,  ea 
whe*-«'pe*m*n  1st  i 
wfthtiwhgatare.itis. 
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«srs0tw  W  multiple  juries  oeeurHmf  to 
an  Old  Mam—Amputmtiom  of  tie  Arm— 
Ligature  0/  the  Axillary  Arterv—Cmre. 
▲  jt*sT,aged  70 years,  fall  from  a  heavily 
Mian  vehane,  one  of  the  wheels  of  which 


yaasmg  ewer  hem,  prodaoad  fraofcores  of 
Wh  thhj h-bonos,  sanunmuted  fracture  of 
the  radane  oa  the  right  side,  sod  oorapouod 
fraotare  of  the  humerus.  Amputation  was 
eevsakiared  requisite.  M.  Chas&aiokac 
performed  ite*  the  feral  of  the  Maartion 
of  the  deltoid.  A*  external  dap  aw 
JaBsaed,  so  that  theoateatof  iajoar  te  the 
bens  aaaid  be  ascertained  Beoowiary  ha> 
naaurhage  oooanad  repeatadry,  and  ven- 
dered_  ligature  of  the  axUha^  artery  indis- 


pensable j  that 


the 


With 
hod 


to  a  diaansiioB  which 
m  tao  Society  on  the  ewee- 


an  artery,  earaied  with  at  e 
piii  tins  af  its  atasoture,  M.  Chaeeaegnai 
eaBtedabeiiieha4du»etedhiaefaaerr«^ 
te  this  point  ha  the  peasant  instance.  Oa 
tfaoatanelli  day  the  heatawi  eame  aaaey, 
aajeaaayaiaahatahe^sttsaeof  emadhmaf 
artery,  equal  in  length  te  the  width  of  the 
rtheoslifateofthe 


amaH,  end  oensiats  solely  of  the  portion 
usaipieastd  by  the  BgaMra.  In -the  pre- 
sent instance  the  ligature  had  been  double. 

M.  Ixnctk  considered  the  result  have 
stated  as  unfavourable,  and  attended  with 
n»k  of  hajaaerihaee.  He  entertained  bo 
doubt  bat  (bet  the  portion  of  artery  eoaid 
always  be  found  with  the  ligature  if  pro- 
perly sought  for. 

M.  HtJOrrra  had  observed,  that  with 
e  single  ligature,  the  internal  and  middle 
eoM  Raring  sloughed  -  away,  end  the  exter- 
nal float  hexing  divided,  no  roanrins  of  (be 
▼©••ol  oomes  away  with  a  ligature. 

MM.  Maibosheuvk  ana '  Laskkt  oan- 
eurred  in  the  last  opinion, 

M.  Ohtwenignes  repbed  that  ho  had 
merely  stated  niis  feet  as  having  oooanad 
to  him,  irrespective  of  any  theoretical  views  ; 
it  was  an  except  tonal  earn;  he  had  never, 
fn  other  eases  of  ligature  of  large  ▼assess, 
found  any  trace  of  their  strueture;  and  he 
suggested  it  as  probable  that  the  age  of  the 
patient  might  hare  uontiibnaed  to  this 
unusual  result. 

A  report  was  read  on  M.  Btotfs  Bsaar 
on  the  Albuminuria  in  Pregnant  Women. 
(We  have  elsewhere  given  an  abstract  of 
this  essay.) 

Pomjhl  Tumor  of  tie  Face. 

M.  Ohassaignae  presented  a  patient,  a 
man  80  years  of  age,  of  a  good  constitu- 
tion, in  whom  a  tumor  had  been  developed 
on  the  inferior  maxilla,  in  the  site  of,  and 
consequent  upon  the  extraction  d,  a  molar 
tooth.  It  had  attained  the  eke  of  s  bene 
egg,  end  was  productive  of  aorere  lanoi* 
noting  pains.  The  akan  over  it  was  unal- 
tered ;  to  the  foal  it  wee  ehwtic.^nd  pea. 
sen  ted  a  dotrbtftd  ssnee  of  fluotuataon  ~  it 
was  adherent  te  the  bone,  and  an  oaplaie> 
tire  punetare  had  proved  it  to  be  solid. 
M.  Ohaanugnae  regarded  this  growth  oa 
being  of  a  caneerooe  nature,  hot  hentatsd 
te  remove  it,  as  he  feared  that  the  bona 
itaelf  might  be  diseased. 

M  Poajoarr  was  disposal  te  regard  the 
tamer  as  of  a  fibrous  ebaraeaer,  and  sug- 
gested its  removal,  with  a  porbioaof  she 
bone,  to  secure  against  its  return. 
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Muck  IKS— April  lit*,  160IK 


CobmAw  e/  GoerlUT—Albged  ipmtm 
HON  lwMm#M  e/  <As  bodg—Rkport 
•/  tit  Bmk»  JfeflMt  CWfejr  s*  Mr 
con. 

[Wb  a*  indebted  to  an  eminent.  Scotch 
medical  jurist  for  the  abstract) of  thefeh- 
lowing-  rsmartahle  cam.  J 

The  abstract  of  the  instructive  trial 
which  follows  ia  taken  from  the  two  medico- 
legal periodicals  whose  title*  will  be  found 
below.*  The.  mode  in  which  the  crime 
had  been  gone  about,  which  had  nearly 
defeated  the  end*  of  justice,  and  even 
baffled  suspicion,  the  number  of  scientific 
witnesses  employed,. and  the  nature  of  their 
investigations,  embracing  as  they  do  the 
difficult  and  hitherto  unsettled  question  of 
the  so  termed  "  spontaneous  combustion" 
of  the  human  body,  will  we  think  justify 
us  in  giving:  a  pretty  full  outline  of  the 
particulars  of  this  remarkable  case,  from 
the  documents  before  us. 

From  the  report  of  Dr.  GnaT,  of  Darm- 
stadt, it  appears  that  the  late  Countess  of 
Goer  lit »,  art.  46,  a  person  of  active,  indus- 
trious, and  somewhat  parsimonious  habits, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  was 
frequently  known  to  retire  to  her  own 
apartments,  and  shut  herself  ap  there  for 
half  a  day  at  a  time.  On  the  13th  of 
June,  1847,  between  3  and  4  P.aL,  on  her 
husband  going  out  to  dinner,  she  had 
retired  to  her  rooms  to  arrange  some 
household  matters.  He*  servants  had  ob- 
tained permission  to  absent  themselves,  for 
the  evening,  leaving  only  the  prisoner  Sum? 
in  charge  of  the  house.  The  Countess's 
private  apartments  consisted  of  an  ante- 
chamber, and  a  parlour  (W ohniimiw.r)  in- 
side of  this,  into  which  opened  a  cfoeet 
(Kabinete),  only  large  enough  to  contain  an 
ottoman  (diran),  00  which  she  commonly 
took  her  siesta.  In  one  comer  of  the 
parlour  was  a  Bussian  stove,  and  in  another 
her  writing-desk  (acbreibpult).  On  his 
return  in  the  evening  the  Count  knocked 
a*  the  door  of  the  anteroem,  but  received 
no  answer,  when  he  went  out  again.  This 


I  wast  atoamaavem  a'casca?  ■*  ftan.1 
Ibaefe   Bassfaii  aeecmaabaen 
Mgfatt,  wmAseeodgy  lianaacarofl;  heel 
noticed) at  the-  eaoast  wmdoaav  wteb  looked 
tm  the  -souta,  awl  alse-a.  ahndt  smobwfrom- 
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screw  fa  the  aauhaia 
aaals,  wheliadistmacu 


At  »  rat.  the  t 


of  their  matnss,  hut  not  ottaimag>  ea»~ 
Isaacs,  weibajau  waressaU  foi  to  break  oat 
fib*  doors  of  tbeoajserroeana,  which  were> 
letted.  The  ley*  were  not  aftssaacdn  tt> 
be  foonA  W»  amohc  whsab  iannafl  free* 
the  lusaas  arecanatdl  them  ton* 
enters*  nil  one  of  the  windews-  wee: 
Ob  thm  being  eW  names  burst  out  i 
uweoeniy  won  the  hangapi,  tke  writmar 
desk,  aaeV  tne  floe*  une>raoath>  hX  The* 
dead  body  of  Urn  eoeaesscwee  foam*  a  foe* 
from  the  writhwdsek,  wash  too  feet  to- 
wards the  meddet-ef  the- room,  and  the- 
hnnd  twwemsa  the ekdm  Therewas>m> 
autism-sins  of  ire  about  it,  or  at  the  part 
of  th»  fohna  wooden  fleer  on  which  it 
rested.  Oft  m»  itsaini  »  fc 
(nhner,  -  1*11  imperial  gaflena)  of  i 
snfleed  to-  a&mgmh  the  are.  On  tm* 
being-  effected,  a  rush  of  smoke  was  noticed 
to  issue  from  the  open  door  of  the  aloeet, 
whiph  was  found  to  proceed  from  thai 
ottoaaa*  being  oa  ire,  Ho  other  eh  jest  ia- 
this  apartment  wee  touched,  and  in-  front 
of  the  ottoman  my  one  of  the  Countess's 


in  officially  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  (14th  of  June),  Dr.  Graff 
found  the  whole  of  the  Coaatess's  private- 
apartments  in  the  state  of  dfoetuVi  usual 
after  the  extinction  of  a  are.  W»  writing* 
desk  had  bean  meedy  consented,  and  that 
papers  it  had  cowtainsd,  partly  burned,  lay 
scattered1  abwat  the  ream  A  mirror  ear 
the  parlour  walk,  IB-  feet  (16  £,  frManm, 
Wag)  from  the  wrfctag^sak,  wa»  (Backed; 
and  two  stearine-  oandW  winch  had  stood 
ona  eJdfbinfoe;  9  feat  (9t  Mvkah  Bag.) 
from  it  ware'  melted.  The  ettomaa  a* 
thecJoaetwas  dhmhma*  and  nearly  mint 
centre  was  an-  almost  aval  heat,  reused  aw 
the  coatauatioa  of  the  hair  niattrasa  ami 
stuffing. 

On  pieaaadhig  ts>  view  the  body,  Br. 
Graff  observed  the  remaining  slipper  am 
one  of  the  fee*,  and  uninjured.  «»  dress, 
oa  the  upper  part  of  the  body  we»  almost 
wholy  consumed.  The  head  saJnaitod  tarn 
ferra  of  a 


gamaabla,  wish  the 
trusting  freaa  it.   The  body  lay  oa  its 
ssdo,  the  head  an*  cheat  sutuutnt,  tW  t 


flat  akht  sent  ntuacaw  «a»  nae-  foea  aadi 
parte  of  tat  cheat,  the  fermer  hafaa 

am  nana  af  the  aetaf  ana 


spinach.. ,  Ub«  mark*  o£  the-aetisW  -Jw 
did  aqtoutfpi^Ote  w>  ftr  along  fee  back 
part  of  the  trunk.  The  joint*  of  .  both 
upper  •jttr*awta»»  weie.'fleiad}  end  their 
surface*  chewed,  esc^tas  tbelnaas*.  The 
ihotide*  end:  the  right)  elbow«jointe 
ware  laid  open',  X.mwi  tike  former  of  then 
the  blaotawd  hueaerua,  and  CbMoi  <  4he 
latter  the  heeda  «f  the  radius  and  .vion, 
protruded.  The  akin  m  the  vmiiiky  «f*he 
Lrft  knee  was  slightly  acted  on.  i  The  body 
exhaled  an  empyreusnesia  odouri  The  far- 
ther exaniiaa  taoo  of  it  was  objeeted  to. 

Considering  (I)  that  the  deceased  had 
been  in  full  bodily  vigour;  (2)  that  «he< 
bad  been  seen  by  her  eeivants  the  evening 
before  in  good  health; .  (ft)  tin*  she  had 
net  gone  to  bed,  but  must  hare  been  occu- 
pied at  her  writing-desk  5  (A)  that  in  case 
of  the  fire  having  been  accidental,  she- 
might  have  escaped  from  it,  .or  at  least' 
have  called  for  aeaiateace,  of  which  there' 
was  no  indioatipp,  though  eke  was  close  to 
a. window,;  .and,  (6,)  that  as  the  traces  of 
t^e  fire  and  the  wrbanixatadn  of  the  body 
were  chiefly  about  the  head,  and  that  the 
open  - mouth'  and  protruded  tongue  were 
indicative  of  BufFooatian  •  and'  impending 
aaphyxia,  D*.  &n£  reports  it  as  highly 
probable  that-  this  had -been  one  of  the  rare 
instances  of  what  is  termed  aptmiaauotm 
cfmbwUonj.  a  supposition,  in  hie  opinion, 
which  alone  could  explain  the  ehrousMtanecs 
that  the  deceased  had  been  unable  to  call 
for  assistance,  or  to  save  herself,  as  she 
must  have  done-  bad  the  light  on  the 
writing' desk  eaugbt  her  hair  or  head-dress. 

This  opinion  Sr.  Gbaaff  so  far  qualified 
next  day,-  by  farther  reporting  that  his  con- 
clusion in  regard  to  the  high  probability  of 
death  by  spontaneous  combustion,  in  this 
instance,  was  an  hypothesis  only  admissible 
in  the  absence  of  faficcMonr  yf  violence  on 
tht  tody*  the  abstract  possibility  of  which 
he  was  not  prepared  to  deny,  or  that  the 
hums,  particularly  those  about,  the  bead 
and  neck,  might  not  have  been  resorted  to 
to  mask  such  violence ;  in  which  ease  the 
protrusion  of  the  tongue,  and  the  open 
mouth,  would  give  support  to  the  pre* 
sumption  of  strangulation. 

Report  of  Dr.  JBttgmtyer,  27th  Decem- 
ber, 1847. — Dr.  Stegmayer,  who  seems  to 
have  been  the  family  medical  attendant, 
could  not  say  whether  or  not  there  had 
been  anything  in  the  mode  of  life,  the  con- 
stitution, or  the  usual  state  of  health  of 
the  Countess,  which  would  give  support  io 
the  hypothesis  of  spontaneous  oombnstkm 
in  her  case.  He  bed  not  himself  observed 
her  using  spirituous  liquids,  nor  witnessed 
anything  which  oould  lead  him  to  con- 
clude that  she  was  addicted  to  the  abuse  of 
them.  There  was  nothing  in  the  state  of 
the  dead  body,  as  seen  by  mm,  or  as  spoken 


to  by  the  servants,  which  could  'inWbate 
that  "it  had  been  exposed  to  the  action  of 
mw'thvmgtifiK''  "-"  ••"•«.  "  '/ 

Htporl  e/  Jfcs.  <eon  '  8ie*oid,  l^th  April,' ' 
184aU-I»i;  this  document  Dr.  von:  Siebdhf- 
seeks  td  corroborate  the  opinion  previously1 : 
adduced  by  htm  is  his  tivi  «eee  etamiria- 
fciori,  to'  the  effect*  thaft  the  Cctmress  had' 
perished  by  stontasebus  combustton.'  In 
proof  of  tiie  occasional  occnrreride  of  death' 
in  tfci*  way,  he  points  bo  the  instances  ad-' 

.  dnoed  by  Kopp,  friedreich,  Henke,  and' 
Devergiei  fie  enumerates  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  the  cases  collected  by  Devergie  in 

1  the  article  on  M  Spontaneous  Human  Com- 
bustion,"1 in  the  Diet,  de  Med.  et  de  Chir.'- 

These  may  be  left  ent  here,  as  they  will 
be  given  beidw  in  our  notice  of  Dr.  Graff's 
second  report.  We  may  also  here  omit 
that  portion  of  his  summary  of  the  facts 
elicited  regarding  the  death  of  the  Countess 
already  given  from  Dr.  Graff's  first  report, 
confining  ourselves  to  a  few  points  omitted 
in  this  last  document. 

He  -viewed  the  ' body  (along  with  Dr. 
Stegmayer)  at  11  vM.  oh  the  night  of  the 
fire.  The  surface  of  the  head  and  neck  had 
a  shining  fatty  appearance,  as  if  covered 
with  a  cost  of  varnish.  There  were  no' 
marks  of  fire  on  the  clothes  anyvrherc  be- 
yond the  margin*  of  the  burns  on  the 
body.  On  the  26th  of  November,  1847, 
it  was  intimated  by  the  Count  that  an  in- 
quest would  be  held  respecting  the  fate  of 
the  deceased.  Next  day  the  cow  detected' 
a  quantity  of  greenish  matter  (verdigris) 
in  a  sauce  intended  for  the  Count.  About 
the  same  time  suspicion  was  awakened 
against  StaufF,  from  the  discovery  of  some' 
jewels,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Countess, 
\  in  the  possession  of  one  of  his  relatives  at 
a  •  distance.  A  feW  days  after  the  fire 
several  botes  ftiH  of  charred  matches  were' 
found  below  a  smaB  Russian  store  in' 
StaufTs  room.  The  bell-pull  in  the  Coun- 
tess's room  was  torn  away,'  arid  lay  on  the 
floor  at  the  spot  where  it  had  been  at-' 
tached.  When  the  body  was  fbund  one  of 
the  knees  was  exposed,  the  lower  part  of 
the  chemise  and  the  other  clothes  being 
turned  up.  The  writing-desk  retained  its 
shape;  the  top  and  sides  of  it  had  only 
partially  suffered:  the  folding-board 
(klappe)  and  the  drawers,  from  top  to 
bottom,  were  entirely  consumed,  as  was 
the  floor  beneath  and  in  front  of  the  writ- 
ing-desk, over  a  space  of  a  foot  and  a  halt 
The  mirror,  and  an  oil-painting  above  a' 
sofa  in  the  parlour,  were  obscured  by  »" 
coating  of  soft  deep  reddish  matter,  con- 
taining Mack  points  visible  in  it,  with  or 
without  the  aid  of  a  lens.  The  feet  of  a 
chair  placed  near  the  writing-desk  were 
slightly  charred. 
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body  oould  not  bare  been  the  .tBsji+fsjsBjaC. 
of  acitdenti  vXba  wn»bwti#u  of  Ow  dwk 
iwd,  the  portion, of.  the  floor  eoojd  riot  have 
dona  iti  .tha  oorpoe  t»w  foro4rOttt  of  »•« 
reach  ,  of  these,  and  ow  apart  of  the  flea* 
to  which,  the  fire  bad  not  extended,  lb* 
doors  and.  windows  ofoaed,  and  no 
flames  i*ero  observed  till  the  room  wse 
forced  op;  so  that  the  desk  . sad.  floor 
were  rather  charred  than  bucned-t  ,  The 
disproportion,  besides,  between  the  extent 
of  the  buns  on  the  body  sod  the  qnentiiff 
of  the  combmtibleaoonaumed,  was  too  greet 
to  allow  bun  to  admit,  that  they  had  bean 
caused  by  the  burning  of  the  furnjtwtM 
He  considered  it  eq  uaUy  im  po*siW#  that  the 
burning  of  the  body  had  been, the  (result,  of 
detign,  and  the.  employment  of  additional 
combustible  matter.  Afteu  explaining  away 
the  facta  which  favour  the  supposition  of 
design,  he  .coatends  .  that -po  murderer 
oould  have  chosen,  a  mode,  of  eoueealwg 
his  crime  of  so  difficult  aad  oompUeawd  a 
kind,  whwh  demanded  time  for  its,  exam- 
tion,  endangered  his  discovery  while  put* 
ting  it  in  force,  required  the  eeUeotion  of 
abundant  materials,  was  likely  to  .leave  ita 
traces,  behind  it,  and  which,- in  short,,  none 
but  a  nTHTT1  in  the  pursuit  of  some  fixed 
idea  was  capable  of  carrying  Buooessftuly 
into  effect  -        -  <  ■ 

He  further  thicks  that  the  portion  of 
the  body  burned  could  not  hare  been  in- 
troduced at  onoe  on  separately  into  the 
atove}  that  the  coating  on  the  mirror 
showed  that  the  combustion  had.  taken 
place  in  the  room;  and  that  the  state  of 
the  apartment  indicated  that  no  particular 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

fie  contends,  in  addition  that  sponta- 
neous combustion,  alone  can  satisfactorily 
explain  the  circumstaacos  of  the  case ;  such 
as  the  limitation  of  the  burning  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  body,  and  of  toe  dress, 
while  it  had  extended  to  the  uppe*  extre- 
mities ;  the  coating  on  the  minor  and  the 
od  painting*  and  the  appearance  of  the 
burned  parte.  Supposing  that  the  com- 
bustion had  begun  at  the  head,  and  that 
the  eyes  had  only  been  partially  mrolved 
in  it,  the  Countess  might  at  the  moment 
have  been  in  a  state  to  run  to  the  bell-pull ; 
and,  in  her  agony,  to  pull  it  till  it  gave 
way.  The  flame  seen  from  a  house  oppo- 
site the  closet  window  at  8  o'clock  showed 
that  she  had  been  lying  on  the  ottoman 
wheu  the  head  had  taken  fire,  which  ac- 
counted for  the  hole  burned  on  it,  and  for 
the  disfigurement  of  the  mirror  aad  the, oil 
gaining,  as  well  as  the  finding  of  tae-ehp-. 


asagito-tbewnedo*  tonsil  1bV  assistance* 
whoa  Ae-  had  Mien  -before  the  writing 
desk  aad  set- it  on  Are.   •■«.-•  1 

Report, vf  H.  -flftmt,  l«tn  April,  1849. 
— H.  Jiesok  (fcrefofly-  examined  the 
bvowmah  costing  pa  the  fragments  of  the 
ssifMii'i' -  "On  washing'  these  with 'dirtiHed 
water  the  liquid  wa*  brownish  attd-cWdded  V 
with  -potass  it  gave  en*  ammomacal  fumes  r 
it  -  was  feebly  add  i  distillation,  and"  the 
addition  .of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
shewed  that  it  -contained  acetic  acid.  The 
residue  was  -soluble  in'  alcohol,  and  the 
sneehdlie  eolation  had  a  burned  and  fatty 
tsstte.<-  Hettce  he  concludes ! — 1.  That  the 
coating  on  the  mirror  had  been  produced 
by  the  stow  and  imperfect  combustion 
(carbonisation)-'  of  organic  mutters.  S. 
'  That  it  contained smroowia  and  acetic  acid. 
3.. 'That  thai  substawoes  from  which  it  had 
been  derired  were-  of  a  ■vegetable  and  ani- 
mal natuse,  but  •  not  neeessanTy  derived 
from- the  eembaatioo  of  the  body  of  the 
Countess,  since  woollen  stuffs,  feathers,  Ac., 
might  equally  have  yielded  an  ammoniacal 

product.  

Btftremn  to  tke  M«brat  Gottrge*  bf  iht 
Grand  Duck?  of  iSmw,'  21st  July,  1849. 
—On  the  8M  of  Jane,  1848,  the  following 
queries  were  forwarded  to  the  members 
of  this  College  for  their  decision— tin. j— ' 

1.  Whether,  and  in  how  far,  it  eouW 
with  certainty  be  determined  "either  that 
the  death  of  the  Countess  had  been  the 
result  of  spontaneous  combustion,  or  'that 
this  mode  of  death  was  in  any  case  admis- 
sible P  And  in  case  of  a  negative  answer 
to  both  these  questions :— •  ' 

2.  Whether,  and  in  how  far,  grounds  of 
probability  existed  ia  this  esse  for  or 
against  the  likelihood  of  this  mode  of 
death  P 

,i  8.  Whether,  and  in  how  far,  the  employ- 
ment of  the  sauce  drugged  with  verdigris, 
or  a  portion  of  it,  would  have  endangered 
the  life  or  health  of  the  person  partaking  of 
it? 

It  was  farther  intimated  to  them  that, 
should  the disinterment  of  the  body  be 
deemed  by  them  necessary  or  desirable,  m 
order  to  the  elucidation  of  the  first  and 
second  questions,  leave  should  be  asked  for 
that  purpose. 

,  In'  remy,  the  Medical  College  refer  to  the 
annexed  document  by  one  of  their  col- 
leagues, to  whose  conclusions  they  give 
their  formal  assent. 

Rsport  (id)  •/  Dr.  Graf,  14th  July, 
1848.'- After  a  few  preliminary  remarks, 
and  a  recapitulation  of  the  principal  feet* 
already  detailed  regarding  the  death  of  the 
Countess,  and  the  appearances  which  her 


par  .in  .this-  apartment.    He  conjectures  jiuLimci 
that  the  Countess  was  in  the,  «ot  of.  run-  1- Risgea,  Graff,  an*  H. 


*  TV  members  of  the.  College  ware  Dee,- 
|  Bflcmier,  HohrascMlU,.  U^^^gfjff^ 


Hgitized  by 


i  to  compass  .tea'k*  wittitto  l'MisHi 
deduced  from  an  nmtpmi  ef  theeasaa  ef 
qpUtmrnm  aananatsnn  rseorded  by 
aasibnfn,  and  eepstdaUy  with  <faeee  aol* 
looted  m  the  "  mmtkmrnlmtim  War- 
der ltadiaaa»ohaa  Wisiwaaiihaf 


i  ia*a  toaaeat  foaty 
In  them*  -.— I.  The  pneaortien  of  females  to 
anales  was  w  4*e  1.  2,  33m  partita  wew 
mostly  of  advanced  age,  chiefly  from 
SOio  80yam,aaaaV^  8.  Thefrsmbita 
were  tnoa  t  frequently  sedentary  aad  iaaaaVaa 
*.  They  am  in  almost  every  snataaot 
etout  and  very  fat  6,  Almost  aU  aad 
been  for  yearn  addicted  to  tbe  .niassaive 
use  of  Bpintuoae  liquors.  &  The  com* 
bustion  almost  always  inraediataly  toUewad 
anoh  exoessea.  7.  It  always  happened  on 
the  night-time,  and  in  winter.  8.  Calls 
for  assistance  were  never  heard  from  the 
parties.  9.  In  the  majo lity  of  the  cases, 
though  not  in  aU,  then  wee-some  banning 
body  in  their  vicinity.  ID.  The  combus- 
tion was  exoeeaireb/  rapid,  eooupying 
mostly  but  a  few  minutes,  sometimes  only 
»  few  seconds.  13-  It  was  attended  with 
flame,  and  hardly  admitted  of  being  extin- 
guished by  water.  12.  Even  very  inflam- 
mable objects  in  the  person's  vicinity  often 
escaped  injury  from  it.  18  and  14.  In 
every  instance  the  combustion  involved 
part  of  the  trunk  of  tbe  body ;  and,  with 
lew  exceptions,  this  part  was -always  con- 
verted into  carbon  (kohle)  and  ashes,  la. 
In  the  majority  of  the  cases,  portions  of 
the  head  and  limbs  escaped  the  action  of 
the  fire.  16.  The  extremities  were  also 
-severed  at  the  joints,  and  were  covered  with 
vesications.  17.  The  combustion  bad 
always  a  fatal  termination.  18.  The  char- 
coal (kohle)  which  was  left  mostly  retained 
the  form  of  the  part  burned,  was  very 
porous,  and  fell  into  powder  on  the 
slightest  touch.  19.  Tbe  ashes  were  almost 
-constantly  intermingled  with  a  yellowish, 
oily,  glutinous  liquid,  which  also  covered 
the  floor,  and  gave  out  a  penetrating  em- 
pyreumatic  odour.  20.  The  whole  cham- 
ber waa  filled  with  a  thick  smoke,  and  the 
walls  and  furniture  were  invested  with  a 
dark  soot. 

Applying  the  criteria  of  death  from 
spontaneous  combustion  thus  obtained  tp 
the  case  of  the  Countess  of  Goerlitz,  Dr. 
Graff  finds  that,  excepting  in  the  particu- 
lars noted  above  in  §§  1,  8, 19,  and  20, 
the  two  present  no  points  of  agreement ; 
that  these  points  of  resemblance  besides 
.refer  only  to  generalities,  some  of  which — 
auch  aa  those  in  §§  19  and  20 — prove 
nothing,  and  could  all  have  been  caused  by 
the  burning  of  tbe  body  under  ordinary 
•encumstanoes  ;  that  one  other  of  the  two 
remaining  ninniTnitonfiin  that  in  §  &— 


the' 


dees  aa*  *4*mit  «f  i 
anna  ansa  aaar  ior*  saaasBBjr  s,  i 
piraianlarls  if  we  take  rot*- 
pnaetianan**,!  " 
taw  saat-ssaaa  tkt  aasritissfy  ■ 
asajaatjoaysn  ftsaailareafjaaaoati 
teal  neavhfifma,  aa  area  aa,  wot  emkrl 
highest  juwbsanlity,  bat  likewise  the  i  ~ 
lute  oarteiney  that,  in  atria 
had  not  happened  from  tans  < 

Sr.  Oraff  TOnowves  Dr.  V.  Siebohia 
hypothesis,  as  to  the  train  of  oh'ousa- 
■aaaaaa  attending  the  CooanWa  death,  to 
he  opposed  to  the  mots  stated  under  $f 
18,  It,  aad  1&.  flam  avafaobahmm,  be  ean- 
tands,  were  all  against  bar  having  been 
able  le  ring  for  nssistaiitr  .er  te^oall  fresm 
her  paraour  wtodanr.  Ha  eaamat  ees  bear 
ma  anggeatian  that  abe  might  have  rested 
her  hand  on  the  top  ef  bar  wruang-deak, 
could  have  eat  it  on  fire;  or,  if  aa,  why  the 
floor  was  net  also  kindled  at  the  spot  on 
which  her  body  bad  Balkan  (vide  §  11). 
He  Delates  aa  instance,  known  to  himself,  in 
which  tbe  head  of  a  corpse  was  ne- 
daned  to  a  shapeless  charred  mass,  fram 
the  eeeidental  ocewbnatien  af  aosne  wooaV 
shavings,  and  the  anhaeqaent  spread  of  tbe 
flames  to  the  top  of* -table  above  them,  on 
winch  the  body  rested,  aa  a  proof  of  the 
extent  ef  injury  which  a  dead  body  may 
suffer  from  the  burning  of  a  hunted  supply 
of  combustible  matter.  He  states  that, 
although,  when  flbast  called  to  view  the 
Countess's  body,  ha  bad  hesitated  between 
spontaneous  oombnataen  and  murder,  he 
eanaot  now  admit  -the  possibility  of  the 
former  mode  of  death  in  her  case,  but  con- 
siders it  to  have  been  undoubtedly  the 
work  of  an  assassin,  He  supposes  that  aa 
inspection  at  the  time  would  have  shown 
that  there  bad  been  not  only  strangulation 
in  the  present  instance,  but  also  fracture  of 
the  skull ;  and  that  even  yet,  provided  tbe 
cranial  bones  had  not  been  completely  con- 
eomed,  the  verification  of  tbe  previous 
existence  of  fractures  or  fissures  waa  not 
impossible.  On  these  grounds  the  disin- 
terment of  tbe  body  is  advised. 

In  reply  to  the  3d  question,  Or.  Graff 
states  that  the  sauce  waa  found  to  contain 
16}  gains  of  verdigris,  a r dose  of  from  one 
to  two  grains  of  which  waa  capable  of  pro- 
ducing dangerous  synmtoms,andfour  grains 
might  cause  fatal  effects. 

Duiniermmi  and  rupeeUm  of  the  body. 

—The  body  of  tbe  Countess  was  inspected 
by  Drs.  Graff,  Buehner,  and  Sieger,  aad 
freniard,  surgeon,  on  the  11th  of  August, 
1848,  after  upwards  of  fourteen  months' 
sepulture.  It  exhaled  a  moderately  strong 
mouldy  putrid  odour. 

The  grave-clothes  in  oontaet  with  the 
body  ware  moist:  (bay  were  ewary  whom 
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stained  o£  a  mora  or  law  deep  brown 
Qokmr  -.  lame  and  papa  wara-fbaid  within 
tins  foUft,  and  a  countless  host:  of  smell 
Hirns,  both  living  and  dead,  covered  meet 
parte  of  them. 

Mora  than  frwo- thirds  of '  the  erstou!- 
vault  werB'  entirely  -wanting,  the  greatest 
deficiency  being  at  its  upper  and- left  aide. 
IW  ranwhinnj  portions  of  the  sbuM  ap 
paired  btiuaawdaad  ehawad;  but,  on  re- 
moving the  blackened  mnw  which  ad- 
hered to  it,  the  charring  and  discolouration 
Was  found  to  be  but  partial,  the  bones- 
being  firm,  smooth,  and' giving'  oat  when 
struck  thrar  usami  wwmal  soman.  A-fiasnroy 
about  half  an  iaoh  ia  lengthy  entendod 
downward*  from  -the  upper  border  of  tha 
right  temporal  bonej  which  wueoohnwrise 
nearly  entire.  The  remains  el  the:  eaoa> 
phakw,  in  the  form  of  a  koacOash«brow% 
half-softened,  and  adherent  mate,  of  abant 
the  6th  or  7th  part  of  i*»  natural  balk;  ma 
found  at  the  bases*  the  aknii.   Ihe  lower 

awasin  part  ihsfichmt,  and  two-  and*  a 
mohes  apart  from  the  upper.  The 
cervical  vertebra*,  the  clawetea,  and  the 
ribe,  were  partly  Uaekened,  but  their  tan- 
tore  was  uninjured.  Ihe  cavity  of  tha 
chest  contained  a  blank  fetid  palp,  in 
Which  only  a  portion  of  the  heart  waa  dis- 
tinguishable: The  contents  of  the  abdonMn 
were  in  apntrid  state.  The  right  upper  ex- 
tremity had  strlfcredmore  thaa  the  left.  The 
head  of  the  leftbnraeruawasoharred,aadpart 
of  it  gone.  The  bones  of  the  forearm  ware 
fractured,  and  portions  of  their  susfhees 
charred,  bat  their  texture  we»  otherwise 
unaltered,  and  they  gave  oat  thaw  normal 
sound  when  struck.  On  both  ants  por- 
tions of  the  soft  parts  remained  as  a  black- 
ened greasy  mass.  Theintegunumteof  the 
abdomen  and  thighs  had  a  leathery  feel, 
and  a  eheesy-leeAiag  appearance.  Tha 
femoral  muscles  wore  psetty  fresh. 

From  the  data  thos  obtained,  tha  exa- 
miners eonolnded  t—1.  That  the  flames 
which  had  anted  on  the  body  of  the  Coun- 
tess had  been  ehasfly  on  the  left  side-  of  ■  it ; 
and  2.  In  a  dboitton  mainly  towards  the 
head.  8.  Thattbe  injarin  it  had  suffered 
from  the  fire  could  not  hare  been  pro* 
dneed  by  spontaneous  uoutbuetson.  4k 
That  the  unusual  separation  of  the  remains 
of  the  lower  from  tha  upper  jaw  was  in 
accordance  with,  and  merely  canobontive 
of,  the  position  of  the  mouth  previously 
noticed.  5.  That  the  putrefactive  destruc- 
tion of  the  pectoral  viscera,  in  contra- 
riety to  the  pntrefimfivn  softening  of  the 
abdominal  euntents,  was  eeoneoted  with 
the  penetration'  of  the  conflagration  within 
the  cheat  T  and  6.  That  the  fissure  m  the 
right  temporal  bone,  though  possibly  eaueed 
by  the  aotton  of  fire,  mar,  with  at  bast 
eeuel  probability,  be  attributable  to  me- 


charrical  violence  directed  against  the  utuH 
from  without. 

/amor/  of  Ike  He»*m  Medical  Call**; 
16th  August,  1848.— The  members  of  this; 
body  report  that  the  revolt  of  the  above 
inspection'  had'  corroborated  then*  farmer 
opinion  (vide  Sr.  6raft*»  Beoond  Report, 
antak  that  Me  satf*  of  Mo  Cham—  of 

hnssana  naslasWoaw    After  snumeratiaf* 
the  ttsdias  points  im  salad  by  the  inspae 

taea,  and  premising  -that  though  the  two* 
oasae  mv  ra*  *t»r«*br  paralW,  they  oc««it» 
thoy  are  fairly,  entitled  to  draw  a  000* 
panhon  between  the  cocMhtionef  the  bediat 
of-  thass  ■who'had  perishee*  by  spout ■aeooa 
combustion,  and  that  of  the  body  of  the 
Osvnrtses  en  rta  diiiiitemwnt. 

In  their  previous  Beport  they  hod-shown 
— 1.  'That  in  the  najtancse  recorded  of 
death  by  spoBtaneooa  eombnatfen-the  trunk 
of  the  body  had  eiwayn,  with  few  excep- 
tions, been  rodnoed  to  coals  and  ashes, 
leaving  only  SmaH  veoHgWof  the  head  and 
limbs;  and  also,  2.  That  the  coal  which 
remained  behind  mostly  still  retained  the 
form  of-  the-  parte*  of  the  body  destroyed, 
was  very  porous,  and  on  the  slightest  dis- 
turbance crumbled  down  into  duat.  What, 
they  argue,  do  they  meet  with  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  P  1.  Instead  of  a  heap  of 
dost  and  ashes,  a  body,  with  the  exception 
of  the  head,  still  retaining  the  human  form. 
2.  Instead  of  the  crumbling  down  of  tha 
burned  and  charred  soft  parts,  a  bleak, 
pulpy,  greasy,  and  pntrid  masa  S>  In-  # 
stead  of  the  transmutation  of  the  black 
burned  bones  into  dust  and  ash,  these  still 
retaining  their  mil  firmness  of  texture,  their 
usual  hardness,  and  normal  sound.  4.  In- 
stead of  mouldering  integuments  and  mus- 
cles, a  compact,  firm,  dry,  leathery  skin, 
and  a  enosoular  tissue  but  little  affected 
with  putrefaction.  5.  Instead  of  the  falling 
of  the  charred  fragments  of  bone  into  dust 
on  being  disturbed,  a  hard,  firm  charcoal, 
with  all  the  Qualities  of  oenunon  bene- 
charcoal 

The  members  of  the  college  assent  to  the 
opinion  of  the  examiners  regarding  the 
fissure  in  the  right  temporal  bone,  con- 
sidering a  decided  cause  for  its  product  km 
impossible  to  be  fixed  on,  owing  to  the  muti- 
lated stale  of  the  skua. 

[To  be  confirmed.} 

s  To)  asnojjo&  icax  soccrrr. 
Tux  meetings  will  be  held  on  the  first 
Monday  evening  in  the  month,  from  De- 
cember to  August  inclusive.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  Council  of  the  Royal  Medical  and 
Oairurgical  Society  hava  kindly  granted  the 
use  of  their  house  in  Berners  Street  until 
tha-  new  society  shall  have  secured  the 
mean*  of  obUurui^  a  pevmanent  habitation. 
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bbytew  or  cosnxxD  mump  oh 

Bib,— Allow  me  to  correct  a  slight  error 
into  which  the  reviewer  of  MaiUand  and 
Corfo  on  Mesmerism  in  your  last  number 
haa  been  led,  by  the  common  nomenclature 
of  the  doctors  who  preach  and  the  doctors 
Who  practise.  The  author  of  the  "  Church 
in  the  Catacomb*,"  ia  Dr.  Ckarln  Maitland, 
MX.,  the  author  whose  work  on  Mes- 
merism is  ouoted  is  Dr.  Samuel  R.  Maitland, 
D.D ,  of  Lambeth.  The  latter  is  well 
known  aa  the  author  of  "  Ermrin,"  "The 
Dark  Ages,"  K  Letters  on  the  Voluntary 
System,  and  sundry  critical,  bibliographi- 
cal, and  prophetical  works. 

Yours  obediently, 

T.  K.  Cramers. 
HW  8treet,  Berkeley  Square. 
Nor.  18,1890. 

xun  asstjbahob  oracM  urn  mkdioal 
nnm 

Sis, — One  of  our  Medical  Officers  kindly 
referred  me  to  a  recent  number  of  the 
Medical  Gazette,  containing  a  list  of 
Assurance  Offices  recognising  the  principle 
of  compensating  the  private  Medical  Re- 
ferees of  Life  Proposers,  in  which  the  name 
of  this  Society  is  omitted. 
•  I  shall,  therefore,  feel  greatly  obliged  by 
jour  supplying,  the  omission  as  soon  as 
convenient. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
1  J.  H.  James, 

Actuary. 

English  and  Cambrian  Assurance  Society, 
for  Fire,  Life,  Annuities,  ami  Loans, 
0,  New  Bridge  Street,  BlackfriaraT 

London,  Nov.  15,1850. 

*»*  Mr.  James's  object  will  be  answered 
by  the  insertion  of  this  note. 


ANALYSIS  OE  THE  ASHES  OF  BLOOD.    BT  X. 
O.  BOSBB. 

The  author  has  analysed  the  ashes  of  blood 
which  had  been  previously  washed  in  water, 
both  hot  and  cold,  in  alcohol,  and  in  ether. 
These  ashes  were  found  to  contain  a  larger 
proportion  of  iron  than  those  not  thus 
treated,  which  contain  a larger  proportion 
of  phosphoric  acid.  The  ashes  of  the  lixi- 
viated blood  did  not  contain  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  this  acid  to  form  the  tri basic 
phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia.  M.  Roesr 
concludes  from  these  results  that  the  iron 
of  the  blood  does  not  exist  in  a  state  of 
combination  with  phosphorus  acid.— Jour- 
nal dt  Ckimie  MdSinU,  Octobre  1860;  % 
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address  to  the  queen  fsom  the  presi- 
dent avd  fellows  or  the  royal  col* 

LEGE  OF  PHX3X CLASS. 

The  following  Address  has  been  debvend 

to  the  Home  Secretary  for  presentation  to 
Her  Majesty  :— 

To  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty. 
We,  Your  Majesty's  most  loyal  and 
dutiful  subject*,  the  President  and  Fellow* 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  Lon- 
don, desire  to  approach  your  Majesty  with 
a  fervent  expression  of  our  devotion  to  our 
Sovereign,  and  of  our  unalterable  attach- 
ment-to.  our  constitution  in  Church  and 
State. 

We  deem  it  onr  duty  to  offer  this  ex- 
pression of  our  principles  and  loyalty,  in 
consequence  of  the  aggressive  measures  of 
the  Roman  Pontiff;— measures  unprece- 
dented in  the  darkest  ages  of  Papal  domi- 
nion,— wheneby  he  -has  assailed  the  supre- 
macy of  the  British  Crown,  and  has  vir- 
tually denied  the  very  existence  of  a  Church 
in  this  country,  or  of  Christian  faith  in 
Your  Majesty's  Protestant  subjects. 

As  members  of  a  liberal,  and  highly  edu- 
cated profession,  we  feel  ourselves  espe- 
cially called  upon  to  protest  against  the 
moral  and  intellectual  tyranny  too  often 
oxeroised  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  Too 
often  has  she  endeavoured  to  fetter  the 
human  mind  with  the  chains  of  ignorance. 
And,  looking  to  the  recent  interference  of 
the  Pope  with  secular  education  in  Ireland, 
we  see  plainly  what  would  inevitably  ensue 
in  England  also,  if  he  should  be  allowed  to 
re-establish  here  hi*  spiritual  .power. 

While  we  value  ana  respect  the  rights  of 
conscience,  and  desire  that  no  civil  dis- 
ability should  be  imposed  on  account  of 
religious  opinions,  we  yet  demand  that 
your  Majesty's  authority,  and  the  rights  of 
the  Church,  of  which  your  Majesty  is  the 
lawful  Head,  should  be  maintained  invio- 
late ;  nor  can  we  endure  that  these  should 
be  prostrated  before  the  intolerant  preten- 
sions of  a  foreign  power,  and  of  a  Church 
that  will  not  accept  of-  toleration,  but 
claims  an  absolute  and  universal  sway  over 
the  minds  and  consciences  of-  men. 

We  remember  that  your  Majesty's  illus- 
trious ancestors  of  the  House  of -Brunswick 
were  called  to  the  Sovereignty  of  these 
realms  for  the  express  purpose  of  defending 
the  Protestant  faith  j  and  therefore  we  con- 
sider a  blow  aimed  at  the  Royal  supremacy 
as  directed  against  tba  foundation  of  your 
Majesty's  Throne.  Akfcough  that  found* 
taott  la  laid  too  deep  an  ton  kauris  of  ton. 
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people  to  be  shaken  by  any  suoh  attack, 
yet  we  humbfoptey  your  Majesty  to  adopt 
such  measure*  as  to  your  Majesty  shall 
seem  best  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  the 
aggressions  of  which  we  mdignantly  oom- 
phm,  of  preventing  their  repetition,  and  of 
rindicaiing,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the 
rights  of  the  Sovereign  and  of  the  people  of 
this  Protestant  land. 

JUDICAL  STATISTICS  OP  THB  BOBOU&H  OS 
PLYMOUTH  FOB  THB  Q0ABTEE  BNUING 
THB  30TH  SBPTBMHBB,  I860;      BY  DB. 

w.  iujultok. 
Thb  population  of  the  boreegh  continue* 
slowly  to  recover  from  the  forawiabie  re- 
duetion  effected  in  Ha  number*  by  ohoisra 
during  the  preceding  year.  Among  the 
various  causes  Which  might  b*  aaaigtsed  for 
the- slowness  with  which  society  repairs  the 
breaches  which  have  been  made  in  its  mass* 
bers,  there  is  one  which  it  is  right  to  notice 
more  especially,  as  it  is  see  which  must  of 
necessity  continue  to  operate  yet  for  a  con- 
siderably longer  period-— namely,  the  karoo 
which  cholera  committed  among  females  at 
agea  between  the  aarriageabfe  standard 

Monthly  Birth*  emd  Death*  m  the  Borough  of  Plymouth  during  the  Quarter  which 
ended  on  the  30IA  of  September,  1850  :— 


and  that  at  which  child-bearing  usually 
terminates.  From  an  examination  of  the 
materials  kindly  furnished  by  our  regis- 
trars, I  find  that  out  of  10,169  females  who 
were  living,  between  the  agea  of  18  and  60, 
at  the  ooaunaneemeot  of  cholera,  no  fewer 
than  167,  or  1*64  par  cent.,  were  carried 
off;  and  of  these,  as  I  have  already  shown, 
in  e  paper  in  the  Mbdicax  Gazette  of  the 
4th  isut.,  page  668,  at  least  98,  or  above 
56*6  per.  cent.,  appear  to  have  died  between 
the  third  and  ninth  months  of  gestation ; 
and,  as  I  remark  in  the  place  to  which  I 
have  referred,  "that  it  is  no  visionary  opi- 
nion'which  Mats  only  on  the  unsubstantial 
basis  of  theoretical  calculation,  appears  to 
be  eorrebereted  by  a  fact,  communicated 
to  ma  upon  what  I  regard  as  unquestion- 
able authority,  of  parturition  having  ac- 
tually taken  piece  while  the  mother  wae 
labouring  under  cholera,  and  this  in  more 
than  one  instance,  although  I  have  been 
unable  *Or  ascertain  the  precise  number." 

The  following  taUet-eohibit  the  quarterly 
movementa  of  the  population,  as  deduced 
from  the  returns  ktottty  furnished  by  the 
registrars* — 


DisratOT  or  Sr.  Ajtdbbw. 

District  or  Charles. 

1849. 

185C. 

1M9. 

1850. 

Bit. 

Da*. 

Dif. 

JUr. 

Dea. 

Dtf. 

Hr. 

Dea. 

Dif. 

Bir. 

TV.. 

Dif. 

August  .... 
September  ... 

84 
61 
67 

145 
279 
251 

61 
218 
184 

94 
79 
91 

47 
57 
69 

47 
22 
22 

42 
48 
62 

38 
78 
199 

4 
80 
147 

39 
64 
51 

20 

27 
34 

19 
27 
17 

812 

675 

463 

264 

173 

91 

142 

816 

173 

144 

81 

68 

71 

225 

154 

88 

58 

30 

47 

106 

68 

48 

27 

21 

Borough. 


1849. 

1850. 

Movement  of  Popula- 
tion. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

OUT. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Dir. 

1849. 

1850. 

August  .... 
September  .   .  . 

126 
109 
119 

188 
857 
450 

57 
248 
331 

133 
133 
142 

67 
84 
103 

66 
49 
39 

39,514 
39,266 
38,935 

89,331 
39,380 
39,419 

354 

990 

636 

408 

254 

154 

117,715 

118,130 

Mean  

118 

330 

212 

136 

85 

61 

39,238 

39,343 

*  Thus,  while  during  the  oo: 
qaajrtor  of.  last  year  population  J 
nndeo  the.  malignant  mflayncn  Of*. 


from  39,571  on  the  1st  of  July,  to  88,935 
on  the  last  day  of  September,  or  at  the  rate 
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advanced  hi  the  M— I  year  from  88^886 
m  the  1st  cf  Jury,  to  83,419  on  the  hat 
-day  of  September,  or  144,  faring  at  theasto 
of  O-Sife  per  cent.  la  the  quarter  iaum- 
«atsly  preosdmg  the  anptaen  of  theism, 
ike  increase  was  from  StyMt  on  the  1st  of 
April,  to  88,671  on  she  last  day  of  juM, 
wring  an  iDBWW  of  166,  or  at  the  centesi- 
mal rate  of  about  043  per  osntu, — nearly 
•oe-third  more  rapid,  Should  not  •  third 
sawaaion  of  cholera — en  event  by  no  — ■ 
■■probable— take  place,  we  may  anticipate 
a  rapid  —cent  of  population  to  km  former 
level  at  a  protpaswrely  jacroiaing  rate.  In 
the  meantime,  we  cannot  too  atreanaualy 
nrge  apon  our  i—ieyal  authorities  the 
necessity  of  following  the  example  en  bene- 
ieimW  est  by  Knetee,  and  employ  the  in- 
terval of  repose  in  providing  againt  the 
possible  recurrence  of  alarm  by  niiirihsly 
removing,  as  far  as  their  power  will  admit, 
tboM  causes  of  mortality  winch,  if  they  do 
not  create,  moot  assuredly  foster  and  aggra- 
vate cholera :  snsMssjjj  eccorrrn  mute  is  a 
l  of  which  we  should  never  laee 


The  temperature  of  October  has  been 
below  that  of  the  preceding  year,,  the  mean 
reading  ibr  the  month  baring  been  only 
67-5,  against  60-66  last  year;  and  the 
mean  reading  of  every  week  but  the  second 
was  equally  below  that  of  its  correspond- 
ing predecessor .  The  mean  temperature  of 
the  second  week  corresponded  with  that  of 
the  preceding  year,  having  been  68  in  both. 

The  atmospheric  pressure,  on  the  oon- 
trary,  was  in  excess,  both  as  the  entire 
month  and  m  the  individnal  weeks,  with 
the  exception  of  the  searth,  when  the  mean 
reading  was  0-08  below  that  of  the  eerre- 


The  mortality  during  the  month  baa 
again  exceeded  the  natural  increase  by 
births,  chiefly  from  the  prevalence  of  scar- 
latina, which  has  been  particularly  fatal 
among  the  young,  and  yet  continues  to 
rage  with  mtmstigsied  severity.  The  com- 
parative movement  of  the  population  in  thn 
two  yean  will  be  seen  in  the  following 
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Snow  Tell  on  Dnrtmor  on  the  25th,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Aabburton. 

%•  It  is  highly  creditable  to  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton that  he  thus  keeps  a  careful  record  of 
the  medical  statistics  of  the  town  in  which 
he  is  residing.  His  example  should  be 
followed  in  other  localities.  The  increase 
of  deaths  from  certain  diseases,  when  thus 
noted,  leads  to  the  best  results,  and  tends 
to  prevent  that  excessive  mortality  which 
was  formerly  witnessed  from  the  unchecked 
ravages  of  zymotic  diseases. 

BOYAL  COLLBGK  OF  ST/BOSOVB. 

Thb  following  gentlemen,  having  under- 
gone the  necessary  examinations  for  the 
diploma,  were  admitted  members  of  the 
College  at  the  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Exa- 
miners on  the  15th  instant: — Messrs. 
Charles  Neate,  Maidenhead,  Berkshire; 
Wilfaam  Soteliffe,  Hedben  Bridge,  York- 
shire; Thomas  Clarke  Brady,  Lifbrd, 
County  Donegal;  Andrew  Bolton,  Eb- 


ch  ester,  Durham ;  James  Cummia  Toshsch, 
Booth  Shields,  Durham }  and  Robert 
Turner  Bvwater,  Leeds.  At  the  same 
meeting  of  the  Court,  Dr.  John  Barclay, 
of  Haelar  Hospital,  passed  his  examination, 
for  naval  surgeon.  This  gentleman  had 
previously  been  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Edinburgh  College. 

HVn  AT  ALKXHJfBfilA. 

Intelligence  from  Alexandria  of  Nov. 
8th,  announces  that  there  has  been  much 
fever  prevailing  there,  attended  with  un- 
usual mortality.  Among  the  deaths  last 
week  were  those  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Le  Gros, 
Private  Secretary  to  the  Consul-General, 
Mr.  Murray,  Dr.  P.  O'Connor,  and  Mr. 
Pinrde,  surgeon- dentist. 

OBITtTAtfY. 

Ok  the  14th  inst.,  at  Dorchester,  Francis 
Jackson,  Esq.,  M.D.,  aged  48. 

On  the  15th  inst.,  at  Wokingham,  Berks, 
Mr.  James  Wheeler,  formerly  surgeon  of 
that  place,  aged  84. 
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nt  TEX  STErCTTEK  OF  XHE  FTBEE  OF  TO- 
LUNTAEY  XVBC1SB,  AND  07  THE  HEABT, 
IK  SmrXBKNT  CLASSES  OP  ANIMALS. 

M.  Lsntrtv  ef  Farim,  and  M.  Prevost.  of 
flawn,  hare  separately  bean  engaged  in 
■ucroesopiBsl  laaaki  on  the  structure 
Of  mmsahw  fibre,  and  We  aimed  inde- 
pendently at  the  Mane  results,  which  we 
subjoin : — 

In  endeavouring  to  include  in  a  general 
consideration  all  the  elements  which  am 
eoeabined  in  the  prodaetian  ef  voluntary 
anuehn,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  nancies 
pass  through  four  phases,  or  saoaaaional 
degrees  of  development,  before  their  texture 
is  completely  adapted  to  the  execution  of 
itsfuncHent.^^ 

The  first  degree  is  that  of  metiftaf,  with- 
out  muscular  fibre.  The  entire  animal 
envelope  is  capable  of  contraction  and  ex- 
pansion, and  of  performing  rapid  move- 
nmsts  of  progression  and  swimming,  with- 
out the  detection,  by  the  most  powerful 
microscopes,  of  fibres,  granules,  stria),  or 
cylinders — elements  which  are  early  met 
with  in  muscular  fibre.  These  movements 
are  analogous  to  those  which  are  observed 
under  other  circumstances  in  animal  and 
vegetable  bodies — movement*  which  are 
hwhmendent  of  animal  life.  8nch  are  the 
vibratile  motions  of  the  alia  an  the  surface 
of  many  embryos ;  those  of  the  spermatic 
bodies,  and  of  the  spondee  of  algse,  of 
polype, 

In  the  second  degree  of  development 
the  essential  element  of  muscle,  the  muscu- 
lar cylinder,  is  not  met  with ;  but,  of  its 
principal  parts,  the  fibre  exists.   This  is 
sound  embedded  in  •  transparent  interme- 
diate substance,  but  not  arranged  in  inde- 
pendent bandies.   In  the  animal  forms  in 
which  this  degree  is  met  with  the  fibres 
nre  arranged  in  superimposed  planes,  cross- 
ing «t  right  angles,  composing  circular  or 
mdiating  huiunas  around  the  orifices  of  the 
body  by  which  the  alternate  opening  and 
ekmng  of  the  cavity  is  effected— the  first 
trace  of  sphincters.   These  fibrous  huninsB 
ate  met  with  in  polyps,  aoelephe,  some 
moUeaos,  and  aniwJida*.    The  movements 
effected  by  these  diner  from  the  preceding 
■a  the  not  that  their  direction  is  more  de- 
ternmato  and  in  amnrdanre  with  that  of 
the  muscular  lainmati 

The  third  degree  of  "development  is  that 
in  which  the  fibres  become  aggregated  into 
oyhasders  or  fasciculi,  which  ooaatitnte 
true  independent  muectss.  This  degree  is 
abated  in  the  eaase  animals  at  the  same  time 

TJris 


las  mrlmder 


fimt  sketch  of  the  i 

several  varieties  in  aspect.  in  some  in- 
stances the  grouping  of  fibres  is  but  family 
tmeed,  in  others  it  is  very  distinct.  The 
tmrionli  aw  generally  imbedded  in  a  tnm 
parent  medium  of  union,  which  focmathe 
ipmseutatiio  of  the  areolar  tissue  of  higher 


animals.  It  in  important  also  to  observe 
ahet  the  nuteeular  fibre  offers  several 
varieties  in  the  mode  of  distribution  of  the 
molecular  grannies  in  the  interior  of  the 
cylinders,  being  sometimes  eery  scarce,  at 
others  so  abundant  as  to  mask  the  fibrous- 
strnotere  %  aaamtiaam  regularly  distributed, 
atothemmthedireotieciof  thehundleeand 
in  their  i  aim  arises,  and  again  distributed 
at  leguhw  distinces  in  the  primitive  cylin- 
der, so  as  to  present  ssgularly  disposed 
akamnta  transparent  intamtioss  in  the 
oaome  of  the  fibre. 

Arriving  at  the  faanth,  or  most  perieet 
.  degree  of  development,  the  muscles  of 
vobxntery  motion  are  met  with  from  mol- 
luscs  upwards  to  the  higheat  nlansss.  The 


Mae  of  demarcation,  however,  is  not  so 
clearly  traced  but  that  these  most  perieet 
form*  am  found  in  some  polype,  molluscs, 
hebninthoids,  snnelides,  and  radiates. 

M.  Lehert  states  that  errors  exist  in  the 
observations  of  other  anatomists  in  refe- 
rence to  the  structure  of  muscular  fibre. 
By  varying  and  greatly  multiplying  his 
observations  and  researches,  M.  Lebert 
believes  that  he  has  avoided  these  errors. 

The  muscular  cylinder  is,  an  its  relation 
to  muscular  movements,  the  analogue  of* 
the  primitive  nervous  tube  in  relation  to 
the  phenomena  of  innervation.  It  it 
neither  the  primitive  fibre,  nor  the  trans- 
verse marking,  but  the  union  in  the  mus- 
cular cylinder  or  fascicle,  of  those  essen- 
tial elements  which  constitute  the  integrity 
of  the  motor  force  in  the  most  perfect  farm 
of  muscle. 

By  "primitive  cylinders"  M.  Lebert 
denominates  every  portion  of  muscular 
t  issue  that  is  clearly  defined  at  its  circum- 
ference, or  which  under  the  microscope 
presents  two  longitudinal  aspects  much 
more  definite  and  isolated  than  the  longi- 
tudinal fibres  of  their  interior,  and  which, 
for  the  most  part,  exhibit  transverse  fold- 
ings. These  cylinders  are  long,  parallel, 
flattened  from  before  backwards,  grouped 
together,  and  united  by  cellular  tissue  to 
form  muscular  fasciculi. 

There  is  one  mode  of  grouping  of  these 
cylinders  to  which  sufficient  attention  has 
not  been  paid  :  it  is  that  of  their  union  to 
the  number  of  four  or  five,  to  form  one 
secondary  cylinder  much  more  distinctly 
defined  externally  than  the  constituent 
prut"  "  tors.  These  secondary 
'  -wished  with  common 
n-added  to  those  «fj0gle 


Hjcigoontiuimd  primitive  oynudcrj*.  Ondttr 
these-  circumstances,  two  ef rOr»  are  to  be 
avoided :  one  is,  notto  confound  the  #we*- 
dorf  with  the  pHswwyuyligdcr ;  the  other, 
■till  more  important,  not  to  mistake  the 
Miiultife  et/Hmdert  for  the  primitive  fibre*. 
EMher  of  thaw  errors  is  a  source  of  confu- 
sion in  tenm  and  nMMSUrBments. 

The  muscular  cylinder,  then,  is  furnished 
on  its  surface  with  transverse  {bids,  end 
involves  the  pnmative  fibres  with  their 
uniting  medium,  and  their  fibrillar  and 
mterfibriBar  molecules. 
■•  The  transverse  folds  are  wanting  in  the 
fibres  of  the  heart  of  the  higher  animals, 
and  in  some  voluntary  muscles  of  the  very 
young  of  vertebrate  animals.  The  substance 
of  the  heart  appears  to  form  an  intermediate 
degree  between  the  muscles  of  voluntary 
and  of  invohnitary  action— between  those 
of  animal  and  of  organic  h'ffe. 

Histologioal  evidence  ifl  not  yet  conclu- 
sive to  that  point,  but  there  is  every  pro- 
bability that  it  will  establish  the  division  of 
the  nrasokw  into  those  of  animal  and  those 
of  organic  Kfe. 

•  To  return  to  the  surface  of  the  cylinders. 
The  transverse  folds  are  not  the  effects  of 
their  contraction  i  they  are  permanent, 
although  they  approximate  and  recede 
according  to  the  condition  of  contraction 
and  relaxation  of  the  cylinder.  These 
transverse  folds  exist  only  on  the  surface ; 
otherwise,  by  traversing  the  cylinder,  they 
would  divide  it  into  a  series  of  discs. 

The  primitive  fibres  in  the  cylinders  are 
firmly  united  together:  they  are  smooth, 
alternately  opaque  and  transparent,  owing 
to  the  arrangement  of  their  granules ;  and, 
when  arranged  side  by  side,  their  juxta- 

Srition  gives  the  appearance  of  transverse 
Ids. 

The  rise  of  the  primitive  fibre  fluctuates 
between  0  mm,  001,  and  0  nun,  0015 
(about  1 -26,800th  of  an  inch),  and  corre- 
sponds nearly  with  the  diameters  of  the 
opaque  granules. 

The  sise  of  the  non-striated  cylinder 
varies  from  0  mm,  004  (l-6400th  inch), 
and  0  nun,  02. 

That  of  the  striated  primitive  cylinder 
from  0  nun,  005,  to  0  nun,  1. 

The  distance  of  the  transverse  folds 
varies  from  0  nun,  001,  to  0  mm,  01. 

The  nerves  are  distributed  by  their  pri- 
mitive tubes  between  the  muscular  cylinders 
with  which  they  lie  in  contact  without 
penetrating. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  of  the  con- 
traction of  muscular  fibre,  M.  Lebert 
repeat*  the  statement  of  Weber,  which  his 
'     confirm.— Qatette  AfAHcsfe.  % 


zxsatiwnm  ok  absobitios  — -  ibtbQ^ 
■mrcnoTT  or  THBOrtrarji  sttbmakoji 
nrro  thk  oibctOxatioit.  by  k.  bsr-' 

HARD. 

Sttbstances  that  are  capable  of  "being" 
absorbed  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  t 

1.  Liquids  or  solutions. 

2.  Gaseous  bodies.  .  * 

3.  Bonds  capable  of  minute  division.  - 
The  last  mode  of  absorption  has  been 
iputed;  but  ST.  Bernard  states  that  ho 

has  shown  this  to  be  no  less  real  than  that 
of  undissolved  fatty  matters. 

M.  Bernard  has  studied  the  subject  of 
absorption  in  reference  to  the  following 
points:—i    ■    •  ' 

What  part  do  the  nerves  perform  in  this 
process  t  Is  it  entirely  physical,  and  in- 
dependent of  nervous  influences?  Does 
the  quantity  of  blood  influence  absorption? 
Does  absorption  take  place  in  a  bleeding 
animal  with  a  rapidity  proportioned  to  the 
loss  of  blood  P 

The  stomach,  when  empty,  absorb* 
freely;  but;  when  fufi,  and  in  the  act 
of  secretion,  it  absorbs  no  longer.  Ab- 
sorption takes  place  generally  where 
there  are  vessels,  as  in  the  lungs,  the  cellu- 
lar tissue,  the  skin  deprived  of  its  epideri 
mis ;  but  nevertheless,  there  are  substanoea 
which  are  not  equally  absorbed  in  all  parts 
of  the  body,  which  will  cause  death  when, 
introduced  into  the  blood  or  tissues,  but 
are  inert  when  introduced  into  the  alimen- 
tary canal.  A  living  or  a  dead  membrane 
is  only  capable  of  endosmoris  up  to  I 
certain  point ;  after  saturation  the  process 
will  osase.  Does  carbonic  acid  produce 
asphyxia  by  its  own  poisonous  nature,  of 
by  the  impediment  offered  to  respiration  f 
An  elective  or  specific  absorption  has  been 
attributed  to  the  lacteals.  M.  Bernard 
points  out  that  the  phenomena  are  due  to, 
peculiarity  of  structure  of  she  lymphatic* 
and  veins  of  each  intestinal  villus.  IOC, 
Magendie,  Segalas,  Sandras,  Bouchardat, 
and  others,  considered  that  certain  sub- 
stances pass  from  the  intestines  by  the 
veins,  and  not  by  the  lacteals.  M.  Bernard 
indicates  an  error,  in  their  observations 
having  been  made  on  the  contents  of  the 
portal  vein  and  thoracic  duct  If  prtuv 
riate  of  potash  be  injected  into  the  stomach, 
and  the  lacteals  be  examined  as  they  pass 
from  the  intestines,  the  salt  will  be  detected, 
and  thence  to  the  glands. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  various  model 
of  absorption,  M.  Bernard  first  treats  qf 
the  absorption  of  poisons.  ' 

The  poison  of  the  viper  is  clearly  not 
absorbed  by  the  mucous  membrane,  Or  the 
animal  would  poison  itself  by  the  secretion, 
of  itrvenetneus  saliva.  "Th*  same  may  be 
Observed  of  the  pcriaQa  ofrebieS.  A  parallel 
fact  is  recorded  by  Huutold^Tta  Stafch 
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American  Indians,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Orinoco,  "have  a  poison  (the  curare, 
Ot  woorara  poison),  collected  from  plants 
of  the  StrychnoB  tribe,  and  With  which 
they  poison  the  weapons  used  in-  killing 
«iimal*j  and  yet  these  animals  feed  with 
impunity  upon  the  plants  from  which  the 
poison  is  derived. 

M.  Bernard  at  first  supposed  that  this 
feet  was  to  he  explained  by  attributing  its 
separation  from  the  blood  m  the  liver ;  but 
having  injected  a  portion  of  this  poison 
into  one  of  the  veins  of  the  portal  system, 
the  effects  of  poisoning  speedily  followed, 
showing  that  the  immunity  resulted,  from 
some  influence  exerted  upon  the  poison,  in, 
the  alimentary  canal  . 

IS.  Bernard  introduced  a  portion,  of 
woorara  thro  nab  a  fistulous  opening  into 
the  stomach  of  a  dog,  and  administered 
also  a  portion  by  the  mouth,  without  pro- 
ducing ill  consequences.  The  gas  trio  juice, 
under  both  circumstances,  exerted  a  poison- 
ous influence  when,  inserted  into  the  cellu- 
lar tissue,  rendering  it  evident  that  the 
woorara  had  not  been  destroyed  by  the 
chemical  action  of  the  gastric  juice. 

When  injected  into  the  rectum,  or  in- 
closed in  a  portion  of  intestine  between 
two  ligatures,  the  poison  was  absorbed 
without  ill  effects. 

The  analysis  of  the  woorara,  and  of  the 
poison  of  the  viper,  exhibits  in  each  an 
insoluble  substance,  which  M.  Bernard 
regards  as  a  ferment  analogous  to  animal 
and  vegetable  diastase,  or  to  pepsin. 
'  M.  Bernard  gives  the  result  of  experi- 
ments made  upon  the  action  of  amygdalin* 
and  emulfine — two  substances  which,  sepa- 
rately, are  inactive  ;  hut  which,  mixed  toge- 
ther with  water,  form  prussic  acid  poison 
of  great  potency.  If  administered  to 
gaumals  so  as  to  combine  in  the  course  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  no  injurious  effect 
ensued  ;  hut  if  made  to  meet  in  the  cellular 
tissue,  or  in  the  course  of  the  circulation, 
the  phenomena  of  poisoning  are  imme- 
diately manifested,''  the  odour  of  prussic 
acid  being  perceptible  in  the  dead  body. 

The  same  occurs  if  the  amygdalint  be 
introduced  into  the  digestive  tube,  and  the 
emulsine  into  the  blood,  because  the  former 
is  dissolved  and  absorbed ;  but  the  emulsine 
containing  the  insoluble  ferment  is  not 
absorbed,  and  the  poisonous  effect  does 
Hot  follow  if  the  latter  be  in  contact  with 
the  raucous  membrane. 

Investigations  into  the  phenomena  of 
endornotu  reveal  .curious  analogies  with 
reference  to  the  non-absorption  of  certain 
imbalances  hj  mucous  membrane*. .,  ft.an 
endoemometer,  fonncd^snirnai,  nysflfafnp, 
be  plunged  intp  a  solahon  of  woobhm  W , 

wafer  pisses,  s^d  jut  the  poison.  H.tfc> 


navthe  water  will  pass,  while  the  maaMae 
remains.  The -diastase  of  a  gemmating1 
seed  is  in  the.  same  predicament,  became 
vegetable  membranes  possess  similar  pro- 
perties. If  a  bean  be  placed  in  gas  trio 
juice  or  a  solution  of  pepsins,  it  will  be*, 
come  swollen  by  imbibition,  and  be  capable 
of  germination  so  long  as  its  surface  is 
unbroken.  In.  this  manner  seeds  taken 
into  the  digestive  organs  may  retain  their 
germinating  powers,  and  be  conveyed  to 
great  distances.  But  if  the  slightest  fissure 
exist  on  its  surface,  the  pep  sine  or  diastase 
will  enter  its  structure,  sod  it  will  be 
digested.  In.  a  similar  manner  amygdaline 
and  emulsineexist  distinctly  side  by  side  in 
the  bitter  almond  so  long  as  its  structure 
is  entire :  they  are  separated  only  by  a 
thin  membrane. 

M.  Bernard  alludes  to  the  absorption  of 
vermilion  and  of  Prussian  blue  from  tattooed 
marks  in-  the  skin,  and  the  detection  of 
these   substances  in-  the  neighbouring 

rla  by  M-  Fellin.  M.  Bterlin,  he  add*, 
also .  detected  abundant  particles  oS 
charcoal  m  the  lungs  of  animals  to  which 
that  substance  had  been  -hugely .  adminis- 
tered These  facts,  M.  Bernard  considers, 
establish  the  absorption  of  insoluble  sab- 
stances  by  the  lymphatics.  The  explana- 
tion of  their  manner  of  absorption  is  st  ill 
wanting.  Microscopical  anatomy  does  not 
detect  orifices  in  the  villi  of  mucous  mem- 
brane*. 

The  explanation  of  these  apparent  cases- 
of  elective  power  of  absorption,  in  mucous 
membranes  is  simply  a  want  of  absorption  r 
it  is  only  the  soluble  portion  which  cannot 
be  absorbed,  while  the  insoluble  portion  is* 
absorbed ;  thus  reversing  the  doe  trine— - 
corpora  won  agunl  niti  tint  nhttm.  All 
substances  not  capable  of  absorption  be* 
long  to  the  class  of  ferments  or  poisons. 
.  M.  Bernard  mentions  some  facts  front 
inorganic  nature  analogous  to  the  preced- 
ing— s.  jr.,  if  a  solution  of  acetate  of  copper 
be  poured  upon  a  filter  of  animal  ehareoal, 
the  acetic  acid  will  pass  through,  and  the 
copper  remain  in  the  charcoal.  In  reten- 
tion of  urine  the  water  is  absorbed,  while 
the  urea  becomes  concentrated.  The  same 
is  observed  with  reference  to  bile,  which 
becomes  inspissated  on  retention. 

M.  Bernard  gives  a  new  explanation  of 
the  phenomenon  of  the  rapid  appearance  of 
certain  fluids  in  the  urine  after  their  inges- 
tion into  the  stomach.  He  ha*  discovered 
that  liquids,  after  having  traversed  the  vena 
peztss  and  the  liver,  and  having  arrived  in 
the  vena  cava  inferior,  descend  again  by 
that,  vein  to  the  renal  veins;  that  there 
exists,  e  vnlw  hi  the  interior  of  the  vena 
cava,  at  the  point  of  the  orifices  of  the  renal 
Tems,  whim  hinder*  -the  passage  of  the 
bloolintb.*-    — -  -rf  the  fluid  is 
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oMtged  ft*  paw  by  the  renal'  vefhs,  whiuh 
thu»  for  the  time  perform  the  office  of 

This  phenomenon   occurs  only 


when  a  largo  quantity  of  liquid  has  been 
drank.  The  mechanism  exists  in  all 
animals  which  take  a  large  quantity  of  food 
of  a  slightly  nutritious  quality.  If  only  a 
■mall'  quantity  of  fluid  be  taken,  the  circu- 
lation proceeds  uninterruptedly  towards 
the  heart 

Ihe  lumbar  and' Mygos  Veins  form  a  col- 
lateral circulation  by  which  the  obstruction 
of  the  iliac  reins  is  obviated.  The  comma- 
Mention  of  the  portal  circulation  in  the 
Ifv™-  with  that  or  the vena  cava  favours  the 
rapkfity  of  the  passage  of  fl  m'cf,  and  forma 
•  diversion  for  the  relief  Of  fhe  heart  against 
so  sudden  an  increase  in  the  quantity  Of 
the  blood. 

M\  Barnard  further  points  out  the  urus- 
eumrity  of  the  vena  cava  from  the  hepatic 
to  the  renal  veins.  This  portion  he  regards 
as  a  true  heart,  which  acts  temporarihr 
'  under  the  circumstances  above  indicated, 
while  the  valves  before  named  prevent  the 
flow  of  blood  beyond  the  renal  reins.  The 
quantity  of  blood  thus  diverted  passes  by 
urinary  secretion.  M.  Bernard  remarks 
also  that  this  arrangement  of  the  circulation 
may  explain  the  rapid  disappearance  of 
certain  poisons  in  some  animals.  It  may 
he  regarded  as  the  representation  of  the 
circulation  in  reptiles,  where  the  blood  ofthe 
lower  parts  of  the  body  passes  through  the 
kidneys.— Wnion  MSdieak.  % 
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Rsmabjks.— The  total  number  of  death*  was 
81  beloit  rhe  sv6fB|n  mortality  of  the  40th  week 
ef  ass  previous  years. 


METEOROLOGICAL  8FMMABY. 

Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer    SOr 

m      M      m      Thermometer*    46'ff. 

Seftrejisterlmrdo.*   ...Max. 61-    Mfn.  14* 

•  From  U  observation,  daily.       »  Swu 

Raii»,  1b  inches,  •09.-  9mm  of  the  daily  obse*. 
atlo'etack. 


MsraoaoLooicAL.— The  mean  temptratare'Of 
aha  week  was  4*4  e*os*  the  mean  of  the  month. 
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LXCTTTU  XIV. 

Gmuin,— Within  tke  last  day  or  two, 
at  70a  are  aware,  a  patient  has  died  within 
the  walk  of  thk  hospital  of  idiopathic 
tetanus,  or,  mora  property  speaking,  of 
that  form  of  it  which,  from  the  maseks  of 
the  jaws  being  chiefly  affected,  k  called 
trismus  (rptfm,  atrido);  and,  as  this  is 
comparatively  a  rare  disease,  and,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  a  fatal  one,  I  am  anxious 
not  to  kt  an  instance  of  it  peas  without 
making  it  a  source  of  instruction  to  yon, 
by  giving  yon  some  account  of  its  clinical 
history  and  pathology. 

The  patient,  Henry  Franklin,  set.  40, 
was  admitted  into  the  Sutherland  Ward  on 
Tuesday,  November  6th.  His  history  was 
this  :— On  Sunday,  October  28th,  he  awoke 
with  a  swatted  bee,  and  sense  feeling  of 
stiffness  about  the  taws :  he  attributed  this 
to  his  baring  caught  cold  by  ■Isoping  with 
his  window  open.  The  feeling  of  stiffness 
increased,  but  he  was  able  to  swallow  till 
ftondsy,  the  4th  of  November,  seven  days 
after  the  first  accession  of  the  symptoms  • 
and  since  that  time  he  has  been  unable  to 
perform  the  act  of  deglutition.  On  his 
admission  (Tuesday,  6th)  we  found  him 
with  his  face  very  much  swollen  in  the 
region  of  the  parotids,  and  with  considera- 
ble fee  tor  of  his  breath ;  and  we  also  found, 
on  inquiry,  that  he  had  been  taking  some 
pills  with  mercury,  though  in  small  quan- 
tity, in  them :  it  k  therefore  very  possible 
that  he  may  hare  been  one  of  those  persons 
who  are  affected  by  a  small  quantity  of  mer- 
cury, and  that  he  waa  m  a  state  of  salivation. 

We  found  also  great  rigidity  of  his  mas- 
seter  muscles,  so  as  to  present  ius  opening  his 
■outh,  and,  consequently,  hk  either  speak - 

XLYl.— J200.    Not.  29,  1850. 


ing  or  •wallowing.  Hk  teeth  could  at  first 
be  separated  just  so  far  aa  to  slip  in  a  card, 
but  no  farther.  Moreover,  we  found  that 
the  effort  was  accompanied  with  great  pain, 
which  k  always  the  case  if  tension  is  ap- 
plied to  a  muscle  in  a  state  of  contraction, 
as  k  seen  in  ordinary  cramp,  and  in  the 
treatment  of  club-foot :  moreover,  the  at- 
tempt to  overcome  this  contraction  not 
only  gave  great  pain,  but  also  increased 
the  ■pawn.  It  appeared  that  the  muscles 
of  deglutition  were  also  affected,  as  he 
■toted  that  the  attempt  to  swallow  hk 
saliva  nearly  choked  him. 

Upon  farther  inquiry  we  karaed  that 
hk  previous  lhV  had  been  temperate  and 
sober ;  that  he  had  hadsyphiba  and  secon- 
dary eruption,  but  no  ■ore-throat,  or  nodss 
on  hk  tibk  or  akswhera ;  that  ha  had  never 
been  subject  to  fits  of  any  sort,  but  that  ha 
had  had  brain  fever.  This  wss  the  first  day 
we  saw  him,  and  my  apprehensions  wore  ex- 
cited ss  to  the  nature  of  the  esse.-  I  feared  k 
would  turn  out  what  it  afterwards  proved. 
But  this  supposition  was  very  much  nega- 
tived by  the  absence  of  any  manifest  causa 
for  tetanus.  Excepting  the  exposure  to 
cold,  the  slight  salivation,  ana  a  small 
abrasion  on  the  nose,  occasioned  by  a  fall 
which  occurred  the  day  before  the  acces- 
sion of  hk  first  symptoms,  there  was  no- 
thing to  which  tetanus  could  possibly  be 
assigned.  The  wound  on  the  nose  waa 
very  •light,  and  may  be  dismissed  from  the 
consideration  at  once.  Cold  k  not  an 
infrequent  cause  of  tetanus  in  tropical 
climates,  where  the  alternations  of  tempe- 
rature are  great ;  but  it  is  a  rare  cause  in 
thk  climate.  I  have  witnessed  one  such 
case,  in  which  the  tetanic  symptoms  were 
attributed  to  the  exposure  of  the  patient 
to  the  open  air  during  the  whole  of  a  very 
cold  night.  It  k  very  possible  that  the  expo- 
sure to  the  open  window  all  night  might 
have  been  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease 
in  the  present  instance.  Might  the  saliva- 
tion have  been  the  cause  of  the  tetanus* 
There  are  on  record  some  cases  of  tetanus 
produced  by  salivation.  But  it  does  not 
appear  from  the  history  of  this  case  that 
the  salivation  was  distinctly  antecedent  to 
the  tetanic  symptoms. 

There  waa,  then,  a  certain  amount  of 
obscurity  about  the  case,  and  I  was  not 
quite  prepared  to  act  at  once  upon  the 
notion  that  it  was  tetanus ;  I  therefore 
adopted  a  treatment  less  decided  than  I 
should  otherwise  hove  pursued.  I  ordered 
htm  fomentations  to  the  jaws  and  throat, 
an  enema  of  starch  aud  opium  at  night, 
and  beef-tea  enemata  throughout  the  day  t 
in  fact,  my  treatment  was  very  much  of 
the  expectant  kind.  I  determined  to  see 
what  the  next  day  would  produce,  and 
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contented  myself  with  dealing  with  the 
existing  symptoms. 

The  next  «lay  we  found  the  symptoms 
of  spa&m  still  tho  same.  The  jaw  was 
firmly  clenched,  and  attempts  to  open  tfio 
mouth  produced  great  pain.  Ho  wu  still 
unable  to  swallow  his  saliva,  which,  frothed 
out  of  his  mouth  at  each  expiration.  The 
secretion  was  certainly  unduly  abundant. 
All  this  time  be  was  perfectly  sensible,  clear, 
and  composed.  He  was  uot  at  all  excited  in 
hismanner,and,although  hecouldnot  speak, 
he  understood  all  that,  .was  said,  and  wrote 
down  on  paper  coherent  and  intelligent 
answers  to  all  questions  that  were  put  to 
him. 

Here,  than,  we  had  no,  symptom  but  the 
local  affection  of  trismus,  which  might  have 
been  the  eflect  of  the  local  application  of 
cold  2  but  my  fears  were  that  it  was  but 
the  early  stage  of  a  genuine  case  of  lock- 
jaw, and  I  stated  my  fears  to  be  such.  I 
therefore  determined  to  try  tobacco  fomen- 
tation, whichl  bare  frequently  seen  used,  and 
with  great  advantage  it  care  is  taken  to  up- 
hold the  strength  of  the  patient.  Tobacco 
has  this  great  disadvantage,— it  is  a,  very  de- 
pressing agent,  and  therefore  tends  to  throw 
the  patient  into  that  very  condition  which  is 
tlie  most  fetal  tendency  of  the  disease.  To 
avoid  this.care  should  be  taken  to  use  the  to- 
bacco infusion  weak,  or  the  patient  may  be 
exhausted  to  a  degree  that  may  prove  fatal. 

At  seven  o'clock  of  the  evening  of  this 
.day,  a  symptom  supervened  which  left  no 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  malady :  it  con- 
sisted in  a  violent  paroxysm,  throwing  into 
active  contraction,  not  only  the  muscles  of 
the  jaw,  but  also  those  of  the  neck,  chest,  and 
baek,thelastproducingpartialopisthotono»; 
the  sternohyoid,  sterno- thyroid,  and  sterno- 
mastoid  muscles  were  thrown  into  a  state 
of  rigidity,  and  this  condition  implicated 
the  muscles  of  respiration,  and  so  far  in- 
terfered with  that  function,  that  the  patient 
felt  as  if  he  should  bo  choked,  and  jumped 
out  of  bed  to  endeavour  to  get  air.  This 
choking  sensation  was  not  caused  by  any 
contraction  of  the  glottis,  but  was  due  to 
the  impeded  action  of  the  muscles  of  res- 
piration :  in  fact,  the  man  was  kept  in  a 
constant  state  of  imperfect  respiration,  or 
rather  forced  expiration,  the  consequence 
of  which  was  that  the  venous  system  was 
thrown  into  a  state  of  great  congestion, — 
an  interesting  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  convulsion  may  give  rise  to  conges- 
tion. The  pupils  were  very  much  con- 
tracted during  tht  poroxytm, — a  circum- 
stance of  great  interest,  as  showing  a  pecu- 
liar state  of  nervous  centres  connected 
with  the  exictement  of  the  spasm ;  for,  as 
•con  as  the  spasm  went  off,  the  contraction 
of  the  pupils  went  off  too ;  and,  when  the 


spasm  was  at  ite  height,  the  pupils  were 
contracted  to. pins'  points.  The  pulse  during 
the  paroxysms  rose  to  120. 

From  Uub  time  the  case  put  on  a  more 
severe  form :  a.ot  onlj  the  permanent  con- 
traction of  tire  muscles  and.  all  the  other 
conditions  continued,  but  overv  now  and 
then  one  of  the  paroxysuie  would  come  on, 
each  succeeding  one  being  more  severe  and 
longer  than"  that  which  preceded  it  -,  leaving 
the  patient  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion, 
and  exciting  in  our  minds  the  idea  that  he 
might  be  asphyxiated  and  die  in  one  of 
them.  If,  however,  there  was  any  reason  for 
such  a  fear,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done 
to  obviate  it ;  for,  even  had  we  performed 
tracheotomy,  it  would  have  availed  little, 
for  wo  should  still  hovo  left  the  rigidity  of 
the  respiratory  muscles  unrelieved,  which 
alone  would  doubtless  have  sufficed  to  pro- 
duce asphyxia.  But,  in  truth,  death  by  ex- 
haustion was  the  great  thing  to  be  feared : 
what  we  had  most  to  apprehend  waa  that 
which  actually  did  take  place — namely,  that 
the  increased  frequency  and  severity  of  the 
paroxysms  would  at  length  produce  a  fatal 
exhaustion,  and  tliet  the  patient  would  sink 
rapidly  after  one  of  them. 

The  indication  for  treatment  waa  therefore 
to  lUfipori :  and,  since  it  waa  impossible  to 
get  t  he  patient  to  swallow  (the  at  tempt  being 
immediately  followed  by  an  exacerbation 
of  the  spasm),  the  only  alternative  was,  in 
default  of  one  entrance,  to  try  another.  I 
gave  him,  therefore,  a  drachm  of  sulphate  of 
quinine,  in  a  small  quantity  of  voter,  as  an 
injection,  continued  tlie  beef-tea  euemata, 
and  being  anxious,  if  possible,  to  diminish 
the  pain  and  spasm,  I  ordered  the  frequent 
inhalation  of  chloroform,— the  plan  being  to 
give  it,  not  in  large  quantities,  but  in  small 
and  often-repeateddosea,  with  a  large  admix- 
ture of  air,  so  as  to  produce  a  gradual  and 
soothing  effect.  By  this  means  we  were 
able  to  obtain  resolution  of  the  spasmodic 
condition  of  the  muscles;  but  to  arrest 
the  paroxysms,  or  diminish  their  strength 
when  on  him,  the  chloroform  seemed  almost 
powerless. 

At  about  a  quarter  to  twelve,  a.m.,  on  the 
8th,  the  quinine  enema  was  repeated  :  at 
this  time  lie  was  lying  in  an  unconscious 
state  from  the  chloroform  (under  the  in* 
fluence  of  which  he  was  constantly  kept), 
with  his  muscles  relaxed ,  and  breathing 
tranquilly.  About  five  minutes  after  twelve 
a  violent  spasm  came  on,  the  jaws  knocked 
together  with  a  distinctly  audible  click, 
the  face  became  much  distorted  and  livid, 
tlie  eyes  rolled  upwards,  and  there  was 
much  frothing  at  the  mouth,  and  great 
apparent  difficulty  of  breathing  the  sterno- 
mastoids  violently  contracted,  and  the 
head  thrown  forwards :  in  a  minute  or  two 
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this  was  succeeded  by  a  well-marked  opis- 
thotonos, the  body  being  much  curved,  and 
resting  on  the  occiput  and  sacrum.  In 
this  state  he  died.  His  death  may  be  said 
to  have  taken  place  by  asthenia,  its  im- 
mediate cause  being  exhaustion  produced 
by  the  spasm. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  previous 
history  of  this  patient  to  throw  any 
light  upon  the  case ;  he  had  been  a 
sober  man,  had  had  syphilis  and  secondary 
eruption,  and  an  illness  which  was  called 
brain  fever,  but  there  was  nothing  to 
indicate  any  disposition  to  the  malady  of 
which  he  died — nothing,  either  in  the  man 
or  the  circumstances  in  which  he  had  been 
placed,  that  could  be  considered  predispos- 
ing to  tetanus.  So  it  is  in  all  the  oases  of 
this  disoaso  wo  meet  with :  there  is  no  con- 
nection between  the  previous  history  of  the 
patient  and  the  disease;  the  immediate 
exciting  cause,  and  the  detail  of  the  symp- 
toms, constitute  the  entire  history  of  the 
case. 

Of  course  I  was  very  anxious  to  have  a 
post-mortem  examination,  and  it  fortunately 
happened  that  we  were  able  to  have  one 
under  very  advantageous  circumstances; 
the  examination  bsmg  made  only  four 
hours  after  death,  when,  if  there  had  been 
any  morbid  appearances,  they  would  have 
been  free  from  the  fallacy  of  post-mortem 
change.  There  was,  however,  as  I  had 
anticipated,  no  morbid  appearance  which 
seemed  to  offer  any  explanation  of  the 
disease:  the  nervous  centres,  both  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  were  perfectly  healthy, — 
perhaps  the  brain  contained  a  little  more 
blood  than  usual, — a  fact  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  when  we  consider  the  violence  of 


the  paroxysms:  the  grey  matter  of  the 
brain  was  perfectly  natural,  and  its  demarca- 
tion peculiarly  distinct ;  perhaps,  indeed, 
this  remarkable  distinctness  may  have  been 
morbid,  and  may  have  indicated  an  undue 
functional  activity  of  these  parts. 

I  was  very  anxious  to  examine  the  state 
of  the  masseters,  to  see  if  any  change  had 
taken  place  in  their  ultimate  structure,  in 
consequence  of  the  prolonged  spasm  which 
they  had  undergone.  The  result  has  been 
highly  confirmatory  of  certain  doctrines  first 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Bowman,  and  remarkably 
illustrative  of  the  way  in  which  the  con- 
traction of  muscle  takes  place.  When  a 
muscle  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  contrac- 
tion, that  contraction  does  not  affect  the 
whole  mass  of  the  muscle,  or  even  the  whole 
of  any  of  its  fibres,  at  the  same  moment, 
but  certain  points  or  nodes  are  contracted; 
while  the  intervals  are  not  merely  passive, 
but  are  stretched  by  the  contraction  of  the 
contracted  portions ;  so  that  you  have  a 
succession  of  contracted  points  throughout 
the  entire  length  of  each  fibre  of  the  muscle. 
Now  here  you  see  a  magnified  representa- 
tion, made  by  Mr.  Salter,  of  two  fibres, 
taken  from  the  masseter  of  the  patient, 
showing  that  peculiar  condition  which  was 
first  described  by  Mr.  Bowman  to  exist 
in  the  muscles  of  persons  who  have  died 
of  tetanus,  and  which,  as  you  will  see, 
results  immediately  from  the  physiology  of 
muscular  contraction.  You  must  not 
imagine  that  all  the  fibres  were  so  affected : 
these  were  the  two  most  marked  specimens 
among  many  hundreds  that  were  examined, 
somo  possessing  the  appearance  in  a 
slight  degree,  some  not  at  all.  Here 
you   see   the    sarcolemma  continuous 


Two  Fibre*  of  the  Maiteter  Muscle  ruptured  by  the  Tetanic  Spatm. 


m  m  m  separated  masses  of  sarcous  parietes ;  $»»  sarcolemma. 


throughout  its  entire  length ;  but  the  con- 
tained sarcous  matter  is  not  continuous, 
hut  is  broken  up  into  isolated  portions  of 
various  sizes,  producing  a  peculiar  bulged 
condition  of  the  aarcolemma,  with  collapsed 
constricted  portions  in  the  interval. 
Now  how  is  this  appearance  produced? 
Thus :  each  of  the  ruptured  portions  was 
the  centre  of  a  contraction  at  the  time 


when  the  muscle  was  in  a  state  of  violent 
spasm  ;  the  force  of  the  contraction  exer- 
cised at  these  points  was  so  great  that  the 
tenacity  of  the  intervening  stretched  por- 
tions was  not  sufficient  to  resist  the  diveUent 
force :  they  gave  way,  and  the  partioles  thus 
isolated  when  in  a  state  of  contraction,  hav- 
ing noantagonistio  force  to  restorethera  when 
the  contracting  force  had  subsided,  remain, 
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.  SB  yon  tee  them,  in  a  state  of  permanent 
Contraction,  leaving  intervals  of  considera- 
ble length  between  them. 

I  think,  gentlemen,  that  these  are  all  the 
points  I  have  to  call  your  attention  to  in 
the  history  of  the  ease :  and  I  trill  now 
make  &  tew  observation*  of  which  this 
history  is  suggestive. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  name:  what  shall 
weoallit?  Two  names  are  in  frequent  use 
for  such  affections — tetmau  and  trismus. 
I  prefer  Irinmut,  as  bains:  more  specific, 
localising  tbe  affection,  and  showing  its  re- 
striction to  the  muscles  of 'the  jaw.  Trtn- 
nns  is  a  more  generic  name,  and  indicates 
the  general  existence  of  tonic  spasm,-  with- 
out any  restriction  as  to  it*  whereabonts. 
Tetanus  ean  hardly  be  called  a  very  rare 
disease :  trismus  occurring  in  the  anolt  f# 
a  eery  rare  disease.  In  the  present  case 
the  affection  was  for  eight  days  confined  to 
the  muse'e*  closing  the  jaw ;  only  within 
a  day  of  his  death  did  it  extend  to  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  and  back ;  nnd  not  till 
the  very  last  stage  did  it  so  affect  the 
muscles  of  the  back  as  to  produce  opistho- 
tonos: whereas,  in  ordinary  tetanus,  the 
extension  of  the  spasm  to  all  the  muscles 
generally  occur*  very  early  in  the  disease : 
opisthotonos  may  be  a  prominent  symptom 
for  three-fourths  the  duration  of  the 
attack ;  and,  if  you  put  your  hand  on  the 
arms  or  legs  of  patients  so  affected,  you 
find  them  hard,  knotty,  and  rigid  ; 
whereas,  in  the  present  case,  the  affection 
was  limited  to  the  jaws ;  and  I  therefore 
prefer  to  call  it  trismus.  The  only  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  two  diseases  is 
in  tho  extent  of  the  nervous  centres,  and, 
therefore,  of  the  muscles  implicated. 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  has  instituted  an 
excellent  practical  distinction  between  aewt 
and  chronic  tetanus— the  one  running  a 
short  course,  with  strongly  marked  symp- 
toms, and  terminating  always  fatally  •  the 
other  of  longer  duration,  milder  form,  and 
frequently  recovered  from.  Traumatic 
tetanus  is  very  apt  to  be  acute ;  but  teta- 
nus, however  caused,  frequently  puts  on  a 
chronic  form.  Some  of  then  cases  last 
twenty  days  or  more ;  and,  when  prolonged 
in  this  way,  there  is  great  hope  of  ultimate 
recovery.  If  such  a  case—or  still  more,  if 
two  or  three  such-- should  happen  to  fall 
into  the  hand*  of  some  very  zealous  sup- 
porter of  any  particular  practkw — if  he  is 
a  great  bleeder,  or  a  free  giver  of  opium— 
tb«  treatment  is  immediately  set  down  as 
specific,  and  the  recoveries  are  appealed  to 
in  proof  of  its  wfaUibslity,  the  real  secret 
of  the  successful  issue  being  that  tbe  oases 
were  chronic,  and  not  acute.  Now  m  the 
ease  of  our  patient  it  cannot  possibly  be 
said  that  anything  was  done  to  shorten 
bfe:  possibly  tbe  mean*  adopted  for  its 


prolongation  might  have  been  more  ener- 
getically plied ;  the  quinine  might  have 
been'  earlier  administered,  and  perhaps 
more  support  might  have  been  given  :  still 
nothing  was  done  that  could  by  any  possi- 
bility have  accelerated  the  fatal  termination 
of  Ins  disease.  Yet  we  Bee  him  admitted 
into  the  hospital  on  the  Tuesday  with  but 
slight  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  dead  on 
the  Thursday  morning.  And  this  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  natural  history  of  all 
these  acute  cases — speedy  and  fatal  termi- 
nation, death  taking  place  by  exhaustion. 

The  peculiar  points  in  this  case  that 
especially  call  for  remark  are,  the  violence 
ofthe  spasm,  and  its  restriction  for  so  long 
a  time  to  the  jaws.  As  I  said  just  now, 
genuine  trismus  is  rare  in  adults.  In 
newly-born  infants,  however,  trismus  is  not 
rare,  particularly  in  hot  climates :  in  the 
West  Indies  it  used  to  be  very  common : 
it  goes  by  the  name  of  tritmut  ncuctntivm  ; 
and  though  now,  from  greater  care  in  food, 
cleanliness,  and  ventilation,  it  is  much  less 
frequent  than  it  was,  It  even  yet  carries  off 
a  great  number  of  children. 

I  have  said  that  this  case  illustrates  the 
mode  of  death  by  exhaustion :  this  is  an 
important  point,  and  one  I  particularly 
wish  to  impress  upon  you.  Death  docs 
net  take  place  by  asphyxia,  nor  by  any 
particular  effect  on  any  special  organ,  but 
from  general  exhaustion,  induced  by  the 
protracted  and  unwonted  muscular  exer- 
tion. This,  I  think,  is  not  sufficiently 
attended  to  in  the  treatment  both  of  this 
and  of  many  other  diseases. 

The  case  also  illustrates  tho  little  hope 
wo  have  of  obtaining  any  information, 
either  practical  or  pathological,  by  post- 
mortem examination  of  the  particular  state 
of  the  nervous  system :  we  can  only  draw 
our  conclusions  as  to  the  pathology  of  the 
disease  from  our  knowledge  of  the  physio- 
logy ofthe  parts  concerned.  Now,  reasoning 
on  this  principle,  it  may  bo  laid  down  that 
the  phenomena  result  from  an  exalted 
polarity  of  the  centres  supplying  the  parts 
affected.  In  the  case  of  traumatic  tetanus, 
the  exaltation  of  the  polar  state  commences 
in  the  afferent  nerves  of  the  part  that  is 
the  seat  of  the  wound :  if  tho  tetanus  arises 
from  cold,  the  exalted  polarity  commences 
in  those  nerves  of  common  sensation  dis- 
tributed to  the  exposed  part:  from  the 
periphery  thus  irritated  the  condition  is 
propagated  through  the  nerves  to  the 
centres,  and  the  effects  on  the  muscular 
system  tliow  to  what  portions  of  the  ner- 
vous centre*  the  exaltation  of  the  polar 
force  is  communicated.  This,  however, 
does  not  fully  explain  the  production  of 
tetanus  i  for  peripheral  nerves,"  and  even 
nervous  centres,  are  often  subjected  to 
great  irritation  without   giving  rise  to 
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tetanus ;  and  it  is  well  in  awn  that  it  is 
impossible,  eren  by  severe  mutilations,  to 
produce  tetanus  in  the  lowsr  animals  t 
whereas  a  slight  accidental  injury  {as  when 
a  horse  picks  up  anail)  will  often  produce 
the  disease  in  its  worst  form.  It  wouldseem 
that  some  peculiar  state  of  the  system — 
probably  some  peculiar  condition  of  the 
blood — is  a  necessary  precursor  of  the  dis- 
ease. Hence,  no  doubt,  its  greater  fre- 
quency in  warm  and  unhealthy  climates, 
in  over-crowded  and  ill- ventilated  military 
hospitals,  and.  among  ill-housed,  illrfcd 
infants. 

That  tetanus  may  be  produced  thrown 
the  blood  is  shown  by  the  results  of  the 
administration  of  strychnine,  which  exactly 
imitate  the  tetanic  symptoms  in  every 
respect :  so  that  you  may  at  will  develop© 
the  phenomena  of  tetanus  in  an  animal 
by  giving  him  strychnine,  or  injecting  it 
into  his  blood,  but  you  cannot,  cause  it  by 
external  injuries. 

What  was  the  exact  portion  of  the  cen- 
tres affected  in  the  present  instance  ?  The 
localisation  is  pretty  clear :  it  was  evidently 
the  upper  pert  of  the  spinal  cord,  the 
medulla  oblongata,  and  its  upward  pro- 
longation in  the  cranium,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  implantation  of  the 
fifth  nerve.  Indeed,  the  supposition  that 
the  disease  was  caused  by  the  salivation 
would  afford  a  very  plausible  explanation 
of  the  localization  of  the  morbid  action  in 
this  latter  region  -,  for  in  ptyalism  the  seat 
of  the  peripheral  irritation  must  necessarily 
be  the  sentient  filaments  of  the  fifth  nerve, 
which  would,  of  course,  propagate  the  irri- 
tation to  the  centre,  and  excite  a  similar 
state  of  the  motor  nerves,  thereby  giving 
rise  to  the  spasmodic  condit  ion  of  the  mus- 
cles of  mastication  which  are  supplied  by 
the  same  nerve. 

And  we  may  ask,  further,  what  is  tlie 
nature  of  the  morbid  process  set  up  in 
these  centres  ?  To  this  it  may  be  confi- 
dently replied,  as  the  result  of  repeated 
aa  «m  motions,  that  it  is  not  inflammation, 
nor  anything  allied  thereto.  And  it  may, 
with  quite  as  much  certainty,  be  affirmed 
that  it  is  a  state  identical  with  that  which 
strychnine  is  capable  of  producing.  Mow 
this  state  does  not  reveal  to  the  most  care- 
ful observation  any  appreciable  departure 
from  the  normal  state.  I  have  repeatedly 
eexjumined  with  the  microscope  the  spinal 
cords  of  animals  killed  by 
hawe  never  been  able  to  detect,  evi<a 
highest  powers,  the,  slightest 

The  condition! of  thaner»'>>u«  ei 
tetomus  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  >>" 
by  the  term  exalted  polarity— 
which  favours  the  undue  do* 
the  nervous  forge.    A  pec 
state  is,  that  whilst  the  polar 


nervous  oentre,  is  as  all  times  exalted,  it  is 
liable  to  frequent  file  of  augmentation  or 
exncerbeiioB,  during  which  more  extensive 
effects  an  produced.  In  this  way  we  ex, 
plain  the  absence  of  any  affection  of  the 
spinal  cord  for  a  considerable  period,  and 
the  subsequent  excitation'  of  it  m  conse- 
quence of  severe  paroxysms  affecting  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  its  prolongations. 

Now,  if  we  were  to-  meet  with  another 
esse,  what  treatment  should  we  adopt  t  I 
do  not  know  that  I  should  pursue  any  de- 
ferent treatment  from  that  which  I  have 
described  to  yon  aa  having  bean'  adopted  in 
the  case  of  eur  patient  franklin.  I  mighty 
perhaps,  give  support  easiier  than  I  did  in- 
the  present  ease.  I  should  give  a  large 
quantity  of  quinine  by  the  mouth  or  rec- 
tum :  if  there  were  much  difficulty  of  de- 
glutition, I  should  throw  up  beef-tea  ene- 
ma ta  freely,  and  I  should  administer  chlo- 
roform carefully.  -The  great  danger  of 
chloroform  is .  that  it  depresses  i  now,  is 
tetanus  you  ought  to  husband  and  augment 
the  strength  of  your  patient  as  much  as  pos- 
sible ;  the  disease  itself  depresses  enough  j 
and  an  important  aim  in  your  treatment 
should  be  to  enable  your  patient  to  sustain 
the  reiterated  shock. of  his  spasms  i  there* 
fore,  if  you  give  him  chloroform,  take  care 
at  the  some  time  to  support  him  well,  and 
be  not  afraid  of  giving  him  stimulants- 
such  as  wine  or  brandy—if  von  think  he 
con  digest  them,  and  especially  if  the  dill* 
cutty  of  swallowing  prevents  the  patient 
from  taking  mare  than  a  small  quantity  of 
nutriment  at  a  time.  The  cases  that  I 
have  known  succeed  the  best  have  all  been 
treated  with  close  attention  to  upholding 
the  powers  of  the  patient.  If  you  bear  in 
mind  that  the  great  danger  is  of  death  from 
exhaustion,  and  act  accordingly,  you  wifi 
not  go  wrong  in  this  particular.  There  is  no 
use  in  blood-letting  in  cases  of  this  kind,  as 
frequently  praotssed  formerly,  nor  in  active 
purgation:  the  bowels,  however,  should  be 
evacuated  daily,  or  on  alternate  days,  but 
more  than  this  is  prejudicial.  There  is  also 
no  good  to  be  derived  from  giving  those 
excessive  doses  of  opium  that  have  been 
used  in  so  many  cases  i  for,  besides  the 
negative  evidence  of  its  inutility,  there  is 
this  objection  to  the  practice—  that  opium 
given  in  large  doses  tends  to  call  forth  that 
very  exahatton  of  the  polarity  of  the  nervous 
system  which  we  desire  to  combat.  This  is 

aftnmln  .th  [«r..v.-il  hy  .  ■?     imflnta  onOold- 

1   You  iimy  I  lirow  a  frog  into 
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cyanic  acid  ?  I  think  not :  and  my  objec- 
tions to  it  are  much  the  same  as  those 
against  opium — viz.,  that  it  tends  to  exalt, 
and  not  to  lower  the  polarity  of  the  ner- 
vous system.  Those  of  you  who  have  seen 
the  death  of  an  animal  from  hydrocyanic 
acid  will  at  once  appreciate  this  objection. 
You  will  remember  the  violent  epilepsy — 
the  tetanic  epilepsy,  if  I  may  call  it  so, — 
the  combination  of  tonic  and  clonic  spasm, 
under  which  the  animal  suffers. 

The  use  of  galvanism  has  been  proposed 
in  cases  of  this  description  for  the  purpose 
of  depolarizing  the  nervons  centres,  and 
has  actually  been  tried  by  Matteucci.  The 
long-continued  passage  of  a  current  of  gal- 
vanism tends  to  weaken  and  to  paralyse  a 
nerve  or  nervous  centre,  if  the  direction  of 
the  current  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  ner» 
vous  force.  In  the  case  related  by  Mat- 
teucci the  spasmodic  condition  of  the  mus- 
cles completely  subsided  during  the  pas- 
sage of  the  electric  current. 

Another  part  of  our  treatment  was  the 
application  of  cold  over  the  region  of  the 
spine.  Cold  has  a  powerful  effect  in  depo- 
larizing the  spinal  cord.  I  have  tried  it 
with  great  advantage  in  this  hospital  in 
tetanus,  in  laryngismus,  and  in  the  convul- 
sions of  children.  The  best  plan  is  to  fill 
-  a  bladder  with  some  broken  ice,  and  apply 
it  directly  to  the  spine :  an  intense  degree 
of  cold  may  be  thus  obtained  in  a  very 
short  time,  and  its  effect  on  the  circulation 
will  soon  be  manifest,  cold  having  a  very 
powerful  influence  in  diminishing  both  the 
force  and  frequency  of  the  heart's  ac- 
tion :  for  this  reason  you  must  not  apply 
it  too  long,  or  too  much  of  it  j  you  must 
watch  your  patient,  and  remove  it  and 
reapply,  as  his  condition  shall  indicate. 
The  cases  in  wliich  I  have  tried  it  I  have 
found  manifestly  benefitted  by  it  in  dimi- 
nishing the  intensity  of  the  spasms. 

With  regard  to  internal  remedies,  I  know 
of  nothing  better  than  small  doses  of  opium, 
belladonna,  and  conium.  The  two  totter 
drugs  certainly  seem  to  me  to  have  a  depo- 
larizing power,  as  is  sufficiently  obvious 
from  their  influence,  especially  that  of 
belladonna,  in  causing  dilatation  of  the 
pupil.  Still,  a  good  depolarizing  agent 
which  does  not  tend  at  the  same  time  to 
weaken  or  depress  the  powers  of  the  patient, 
is  a  great  desideratum,  and  when  dis- 
covered will  no  doubt  prove  an  invaluable 
remedy  in  the  treatment  of  tetanus.  What, 
however,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  remedy, 
the  physician  has  principally  to  trust  to  is  to 
support,  in  order  that  he  may  gain  time,  to 
enable  his  patient  to  weather  the  storm,  and 
to  sustain  the  attacks  of  his  disease  till  the 
source  of  irritation  shall  have  ceased  to 
exist,  and  its  consequences  have  abated. 

I  must  not  conclude  without  calling  your 


attention  to  the  great  importance  of  isolating 
tetanic  patients,  and  protecting  them,  not 
only  from  the  excitement  caused  by  many 
persons  surrounding  the  bed,  but  also  from 
the  influence  of  draughts  or  currents  of 
air,  or  external  mechanical  stimuli,  which 
are  peculiarly  prone  to  excite  the  tetanic 
spasm.  These  patients  ought  always  to  be 
put  into  a  separate  ward,  and  visitors  ex- 
cluded as  much  as  possible.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  room  should  be  kept  at  a  mo- 
derate degree,  and  care  should  be  taken  to 
exclude  sound,  irregular  currents  of  air,  and 
light,  as  far  as  it  can  be  conveniently  done. 

JCEDICAX  EDUCATION  IV  PHILADELPHIA — 
TKS  FOULS  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

Tm  New  York  Medical -Gazette  informs 
its  renders  that  this  College  has  commenced 
its  session,  and,  as  we  learn,  some  forty  or 
fifty  wo  ww  were  in  attendance  as  students, 
a  much  larger  number  of  the  sex  having 
been  present  at  the  introductory  lectures. 
The  Faculty  are  all  males,  and,*  we  learn, 
are  pledged  to  give  place  to  females  as  soon 
as  their  fair  pupils  shall,  under  their  in- 
structions, become  qualified  as  teachers  in 
the  several  departments.  The  gentlemen 
occupying  the  several  chairs  at  present  are 
plain  men  of  mature  age,  and  appear  to  ap- 
preciate the  novelty  and  difficulties  of  their 
undertaking,  in  which,  however,  they  seem 
to  be  very  soberly  in  earnest.  We  have 
heretofore  expressed  our  misgivings  in  re- 
gard to  the  morale  of  this  enterprise,  but 
we  see  that  "  Professor  Longshore,"  a  pro- 
minent member  of  this  Faculty,  announces 
as  the  subject  of  his  introductory  lecture  to 
female  student  t,  "The  immorality  of  ob- 
stetrical practice  being  conducted  by  mmf 
He  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  "  immo- 
rality "  of  his  own  proposition  with  his 
male  colleagues,  to  demonstrate  to  womm 
the  healthy  and  morbid  anatomy  of  the 
sexes,  and  discourse  before  wives,  widows, 
and  maidens,  old  or  young,  upon  topics  in 
relation  to  which  an  inspired  authority  has 
taught  that  "  they  should  not  be  even  once 
named  among  you ;"  obviously  meaning  in 
a  promiscuous  assembly. 

We  cannot  envy  the  task  self-imposed 
by  these  teachers,  and  we  cannot  refrain 
from  the  expression  of  our  pity  for  their 
infatuated  pupils.  We  opine  that  both 
the  one  and  the  other  will  become  he&rtOr 
ashamed  of  their  imbecility  and  folly,  and 
repent  hereafter  for  their  misspent  time 
and  labour,  if  no  worse  mischiefs  result 
from  their  association  as  teachers  and  pu- 
pils.  We  saw  in  their  museum  objects 
upon  which  no  modest  woman  can  look 
without  a  blush  in  the  presence  of  the  other 
sex,  nor  any  virtuous  maiden  study  under 
the  teaching  of  men  without  mental  im- 
purity and  moral  deterioration. 
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ARTIFICIAL  DE- 
LIVERI*, 

OK  ACOOCH*  OP  DETOBMITT  OF  THE  ' 
PE1/VI8. 

By  Charles  West,  M.D. 

Phviici»n- Accoucheur  to  St.  Barttaolomew'B 
Hospital,  «nd  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  in  tbe 
Medical  College. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remind  the 
reader  that,  previous  to  the  invention  of 
the  midwifery  forceps,  there  were  but 
two  proceedings  generally  adopted  in 
cases  where  either  the  protraction,  of 
labour,  or  the  supervention  of  some 

rptom.  threatening  the  well-being  of 
mother  or  her  child,  indicated ,  the 
propriety  of  artificial  delivery.  These 
two  proceedings  were  embryotomy  and 
turning ;  for  even  the  Cesarean  section 
had  been  at  that  time  so  rarely  per- 
formed that  it  scarcely  took  rank  among 
tbe  recognised  operations  of  obstetric 
surgery. 

Since  the  re-discovery  of  the  opera- 
tion of  turning  by  Ambrose  Pare,  it  had 
been  the  constant  endeavour  of  practi- 
tioners of  midwifery  to  bring  that  ope- 
ration to  perfection.  By  degrees  they 
extended  the  number  of  cases  in  which 
they  resorted  to  it :  and  at  length,  prac- 
tice having  given  many,  a  great  dexterity 
iii  its  performance,  they  employed  it  in 
numerous  instances  of  head  presenta- 
tion, where  either  feeble  uterine  action, 
or  meohauical  disproportion*  retarded 
the  labour,  as  well  as  when  the  occur- 
rence of  haemorrhage  or  convulsions  in1 
dicated  tbe  necessity  for  speedy  delivery. 
Of  all  who  distinguished  themselves  by 
thus  extending  the  operation  of  turn- 
ing", and  reducing  the  performance  of 
embryotomy  to  a  minimum  of  fre- 
quency, LaMotteisirnquestionably  the 


most  remarkable;  and  he  closes  wor- 
thily the  list  of  those  who,  before  the 
forceps  were  invented,  signalised  them- 
selves by  their  endeavours  to  bring  the 
obstetric  art  to  perfection. 

At  the  time  when  this  new  instrument 
was  introduced  into  midwifery  practice, 
its  exercise  both  in  England  and  Ger- 
many was  to  a  very  great  degree  in  the 
hands  of  women;  and  its  principles 
and  practice  were,  as  might  be  expected, 
more  barbarous  than  in  France,  where 
it  bad  already^  for  fully  half  a  century, 
been  customary  in.  the  better  ranks  of 
society  to.  employ  men  not  in  difficult 
cases  merely,  but  also  ha  cases  of  na 
rural  labour. 

In  'England,  the  first'  practitioner 
(after  the  Chamberlains,  who  made  a 
secret  of  their  discovery)  who  employed 
tho  forceps  in  practice,  seems  to  have 
been  a  Mr.  Drinkwater,  of  Brentford, 
who  died  In  the  year  1728.  Giffard, 
who  died  only  three  years  later  (1731) 
also  employed  it ;  but  the  first  public 
printed  description  of  the  instrument, 
and  its  mode  of  application,  was  given 
by  Chapman,  in  the  year  1733.  Eng- 
lish practitioners  employed  the  forceps 
as  one  means  of  carrying  on  tbe  war 
which  at  that  time  they  were  waging 
with  the  midwives.  Proof  of  this  is 
not  only  given  us  incidentally  by  Sterne, 
in  his  account  of  all  the  mishaps  that 
attended  upon  Tristram's  birth,  but  it 
is  even  apparent  in  Smellie  s  writing's, 
who  speaks  of  the  practitioner  as  ap- 
plying the  instrument  out  of  the  nurses 
or  midwife's  sight,  beneath  a  sheet 
which  was  thrown  over  the  bed,  while 
its  corners  were  sometimes  pinned  to 
the  shoulders  of  the  operator.*  It  was 
the  grand  cknal  de  batidlU  of  the  doc- 
tors —a  means  unknown  for  some  time 
at  least  to  the  midwives,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  which  had  a  great  share  in 
driving  tbe  latter  from  a  very  lucrative 
kiwi  of  practice.  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  forceps  came  into  general  use  in 
England,  and  that  there  was  compara- 
tively little  inqtriry  as  to  whether  any 
class  of  cases  would  still  be  better 
treated  bv  the  old  mode  of  turning  than 
by  the  new  one  uf  applying  reepa 
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seen  at  p.  50-51  of  the  Introduction  to 
his  Treatise  on  Midwifery.  The  great 
caution  which  Smellie  observed  in  ad- 
vising the  employment  of  the  long  for- 
ceps, and  his  general  recommendation 
of  his  short  forceps  only,  coupled  with 
his  discountenancing  the  operation  of 
turning  in  cases  of  difficult  or  protracted 
labour,  had  no  doubt  a  great  share  in 
bringing  about  that  frequent  employ- 
ment of  embryotomy  which  was,  and  is 
still,  in  a  measure,  a  characteristic  of 
British  practice.  The  quarrel  between 
Smellie  and  his  assistant  Mackenzie, 
which  ended  in  their  separation,  pro- 
bably contributed  still  further  to  bring 
craniotomy  into  practice,  since  Macken- 
zie, influenced  to  some  degree  perhaps 
by  his  quarrel,  decried  the  forceps, 
which  Bmelhe,  on  the  contrary,  recom- 
mended. W.  Hunter's  teaching  and 
practice  tended  in  the  same  direction ; 
and  the  just  opposition  which  he  made 
to  bringing  down  the  feet  in  breech  cases 
led  him  still  further  to  oppose  turning 
in  oases  of  difficult  labour,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  general  spread  of 
those  doctrines  of  which  Dr.  Osborne 
may  be  taken  as  the  great  representa- 
tive and  advocate;  for  though  be  re- 
commended the  forceps  in  preference  to 
the  lever,  yet  the  tendency  of  his  teach- 
ings was  to  increase  the  frequency  of 
embryotomy.* 

The  influence  of  these  teachings, 
however,  was  not  so  extensive  but  that 
many  practitioners,  long  after  the  in- 
vention of  the  forceps,  continued  to 
turn  in  many  oases  of  difficult  or  pro- 
tracted labour.  Thus,  for  instance, 
Dr.  Baudenell  Extor.  who  was  physician 
accoucheur  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital, 
and  the  third  edition  of  whose  "  Mid- 
wifery," published  in  1768,  is  now 
before  me,  fancied  that,  when  the  head 
was  low  down,  he  could  give  safer  and 
more  efficient  assistance  with  his  hand 
than  with  forceps ;  and  that,  when  the 
head  was  higher,  it  was  preferable  to 
deliver  by  turning.  Mr.  Pugh,  of 
Chelmsford,  whose  book  bears  date 
1754,  thongh  he  invented  a  pair  of 
curved  long  forceps,  and  gives  very  good 
directions  for  their  application,  yet  re- 
cognised the  existence  of  some  cases  of 
protracted  labour  in  which  turning  was 
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to  be  resorted  to:  he  mentions  espe- 
cially, at  p.  78,  that  when  the  pelvis  is 
too  small  or  distorted,  the  head  hydroce- 
phalic or  very  much  ossified,  or  its  pre- 
sentation wrong — *"  In  all  these  cases, 
provided  the  head  lies  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  brim,  or  though  pressed  into  the 
pelvis,  it  can  without  violence  be  re- 
turned back  into  the  uterus,  the  very 
best  method  is  to  turn  tbe  child  ana 
deliver-  by  the  feet,  according  to  the  di- 
rections already  given."  He  then  goes 
on  to  lay  down  the  conditions  which 
would  induce  him  to  prefer  the  curved 
forceps,  and  states  (p.  77)  that,  as  the 
result  of  these  two  modes  of  assisting 
the  parturient  woman — "  I  have  never 
opened  one  head  for  upwards  of  four- 
teen years." 

It  will  probably  suffice  to  mention 
two  more  writers  of  this  period,  as 
showing  that  the  introduction  of  the 
forceps  into  practice  did  not  pre  vent  many 
from  duly  weighing  the  advantages,  or 
supposed  advantages,  of  turning.  Dr 
Fielding  Ould,  in  his  Treatise  on  Mid- 
wifery, published  at  Dublin  in  1742, 
while  he  speaks  at  p.  163  of  "  the  large 
forceps,  which  is  in  general  use  all  over 
Europe,"  and  gives  very  sound  direc- 
tions as  to  its  employment,  at  the  same 
time  suggests  (p.  86-87),  though  he  con- 
fesses that  he  never  practised,  tbe  turn- 
ing the  child  early  in  labour,  and  ex* 
tracting  it  by  tbe  feet,  in  any  ease 
where  the  contraction  of  the  pelvis  had 
in  a  previous  labour  "  retused an  exit  to 
the  child  (though  not  of  an  extraordi- 
nary size)  by  means  of  the  common 
efforts  of  nature;  and  that  on  this  ac- 
count it  died,  or  was  destroyed  by  in- 
struments, for  the  preservation  of  the 
mother's  life." 

He  notices  the  objections  that  may 
be  urged  to  this  proceeding ;  but  alleges 
that,  though  it  is  an  interruption  to  the 
usual  course  of  nature,  still  it  is  a  less 
objectionable  interference  than  would 
otherwise  become  necessary.  "Again, 
it  may  Le  objected  that  the  same  nar- 
rowness of  the  passage  through  the 
pelvis  which  hindered  the  natural  ex- 
pulsion with  the  head  foremost,  may 
hinder  its  extraction  when  brought 
forth  by  the  feet :  this  is  also  allowed ; 
but  yet,  if  we  consider  tbe  matter  pro- 
perly, it  will  appear  that,  by  drawing 
from  a  small  end,  which  is  the  feet,  in 
order  to  bring  forth  the  larger,  with  tbe 
additional  assistance  of  holding  the 
legs  in  one  hand,  and  having  the  finger 
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■of  the  other  in  the  child's  mouth,  there  i 
as  afar  greater  probability  of  bringing 
it  forth  than  when  the  large  end  cornea 
first,  and  that  without  any  probability 
•of  assisting  the  mother's  efforts  but  by 
the  destruction  of  the  child." 

Burton,  whose  work  on  midwifery 
was  published  in  the  year  1751,  advises, 
•on  the  same  grounds  with  Ould,  the 
same  proceeding,  and  speaks  as  if  he 
had  adopted  it  To  the  directions,  bow- 
era,  given  by  Ould,  Button  adds  at  p. 
168, — "  and  then  turn  the  oh  in  so  as  to 
pass  the  bases  into  the  pelvis  in  the 
■Met  commodious  manner.  '  • 

Enough  lias  already  been,  said  to- show 
that  practitioners  in  this  countoy  w«*e 
notbhnd  to«he  advantages  whioh  turning 
might  be  supposed  to  present  in,  some 
cases  ot'  protracted  labour.  It  fell,  how 
■ever,  more  speedily  into  disuse  in  this 
country  than  in-  many  -parts  of  the-con 
tinen  t,  owing,  in  measure,  probably  ■  to 
the  same  influence*  that  hare;  already 
been  referred  to  as  stamping,  a  peculiar 
character  upon  operative  midwifery  in 
Gre&t  Britain,  but;  also  still  more,  in  all 
likelihood,  to  the  fact  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Den  man,*  "That  this  practice  was  in 
general  very  unfortunate  in  the  event, 
as  I  have  been  assured  by  some  who 
have  used  it ;"  "  yet,"  he  adds,  "  cases 
may  occur  in  which,  by  turning  the 
child,  the  chance  of  saving  its  life  is 
greater  than  can  b«  gained  by  the  use 
of  any  insnmment."  Ho  then  relates  a 
■ease  in  which  by  adopting  this  proceed- 
ing he  delivered  a  woman  of  her  eighth 
«haki  alive  at  the  full  period,  all  her 
other  children  1  raving  been  still-bom, 
tand  he-  himself  having  delivered  her  of 
her-  first  two  by  means  of-  instruments, 
which  the  deformity  of  her  pel  via  ren- 
dered necessary.  This  case  is  funther 
interesting,  from  the  circumstance  of 
she  left  parietal'  bone  having  presented 
a  depression,  an  inch  deep,  caused  by 
She '  projection  of  the  sacrum,  whioh, 
however,  by  degrees  disappeared.  The 
woraan  recovered,  without  any  untoward 
circumstance. 

Dr.  Denm  an  concludes  this  section 
of  his  book,  with  the  following  estimate 
of  turning  under  such  circumstances : — 

**  But  the  success  of  such  attempts  to 
preserve  the  'life  of  a  child  is  very  pre- 
carious ;  and  the  operation  of  turning  a 
child  under  the  circumstances  before 
•  stated  is  rather  to  be  considered  among 

*  Witter'*  edition,  p.  Sis. 


those  things  of  whioh  an  experienced 
man  may  sometimes  avail  himself  in 
critical  situations,  than  as  submitting 
to  the  ordinary  rules  of  practice." 

Dr.  Dowses,*  the  great  obstetric  au- 
thority in  America,  devotes  a  section  of 
his  work  to  "  Turning  iu  a  deformed 
pelvis,  as  a  means  of  saving  the  child's 
life."  He  decides  that  less  than  Sc- 
inches in  the  anteroposterior  diameter 
of  the  pelvic  brim  would  give  nocbanco 
to  the  child,  and ,  even  that  size  but  a 
very' slender  one;  though  it  may  be 
right,  to  adopt  it  when  the  practitioner 
feels  hesitation  as  .to  the  propriety  of 
perforating.:  -since,  "  it  gives  a  chance, 
though -a  forlorn  one,  to  the  child."  He 
notices,  the  different  conditions  essential 
to,  the  successful  issue  of  turning  as  far 
as  the-chud.  is  concerned,  and  remarking 
on  the- little-  likelihood  of -their  being 
fulfilled  when  the  pelvis  is  contracted, 
concludes)  in  words  not  unlike  those  of 
Dn  Deuraau,  "that  it  must  ever  be 
looked  upon  as  a  doubtful  alternative, 
rather  than  a  probably  safe  resource." 

Notwithstanding  the-  evidence  which 
La  Motto's  writings  afforded  of  the  suc- 
cessful performance  of  turning  in  many 
cases  ot  protracted  and  difficult  Libour, 
the  introduction  of.  the  forceps  into 
France  seems  to  have  brought  it  even 
mors  into  disuse  than  in  England.  The 
circumstance  of  Levret's  forceps,  being 
longer  oven  than  Smellie's  long  forceps, 
and  that  the  former  eminent  man  did 
not,  like  his  English  cotemporary,  either 
employ  or  recommend  a  shorter  instru- 
ment, probably  had  a  great  influence  in 
bringing  this  about  With  Levret's 
-forceps  practitioners  were  able  to  inter- 
fare  while  the  head  was  still  high  in  the 
pelvis;  and  if  such  interference  failed, 
they  had  recourse  to  the  perforator. 
Levret's  protracted  career,  his  wealth, 
and  his  i>osiaon  as  accoucheur  at  the 
Court,  ail  tended  to  give  to  bis  doc- 
trines and  practice  a  very  great  weight ; 
and  he  disapproved  of  turning  in  cases 
where  the  pelvis  was  contracted,  though 
he  advocated  its  performance  early  in 
labour  in  cases  of  head  presentation  in 
which  the  head  presented  in  an  unfa- 
vourable position.}-  Lovret  survived 
till  the  year  1780,  at  which  time  Baude- 
lecque  was  thirty-four  years  old,  and 
had  already  distinguished  himself  by 
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bis  opposition  to  the  practitioners  of 
Sacombe's  school,  and  to  the  advocates 
of  the  Sigaultian  operation.  The  in- 
fluence which  Levret  had  exerted  was 
exercised  by  Baudelocque,  and  in  great 
measure  continues  even  at  the  present 
day;  and  he  not  only  held  doctrines 
concerning  obstetric  operations  similar 
to  those  of  Levret,  but,  by  adding  two 
inches  to  the  length  of  the  foroeps, 
sought  to  make  that  instrument  even 
more  universally  applicable  than  it  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  his  predecessor. 
Still,  Baudelocque,  so  far  from  rejecting 
the  operation  of  turning,  expressly  sanc- 
tions it  in  some  cases  of  head  presenta- 
tion. "The  bad  conformation  of  the 
pelvis  sometimes  prescribes  it;  but 
almost  all  those  who  have  advised  and 
practised  it  on  this  account  have  not 
taken  into  consideration  as  much  as 
was  necessary  the  degree  of  dispropor- 
tion between  the  dimensions  of  the  head 
of  the  child  and  those  of  the  pelvis  of 
the  mother :  so  that  for  one  whose  life 
has  been  saved  by  this  means  a  great 
many  others  have  been  destroyed  This 
method  is  at  best  suitable  only  for  those 
cases  in  which  the  want  of  space  that 
interferes  with  the  patient's  delivery  is 
but  slight;  when  it  is  more  considerable 
it  necessitates  the  employment  of  the 
forceps,  of  crotchets,  or  even  the  per- 
formance of  the  Ctesarsean  section,  Ac 
as  will  be  shown  in  the  fourth  part  of 
this  work." 

"  It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  adding  to 
the  expulsive  efforts  of  the  patient  by 
dragging  at  the  feet  of  the  child,  and 
afterwards  at  the  other  parts  which  pre- 
cede the  head,  as  many  accoucheurs  do, 
that  the  operation  of  turning  should  be 
undertaken,  when  the  contraction  of  the 
pelvis,  though  but  very  slight,  prevents 
the  head  from  entering"  it.  The  peculiar 
structure  of  the  foetal  head  indicates 
plainly  enough  the  principles  in  accord- 
ance with  which  this  operation  can  be 
performed  with  hope  of  success.  The 
structure  of  the  head  is  such,  that  it  col- 
lapses more  readily  in  proportion  to  its 
dimensions,  and  enters  the  pelvis  with 
greater  facility  when  the  child  comes 
tootling  (provided  it  is  directed  pro- 
perly), than  when  the  head  is  the  pre- 
senting port,  though  a  great  number  of 
accoucheurs  think  the  contrary,  and  are 
of  opinion  that  it  then  presents  its  widest 
diameter  at  the  pelvic  strait"* 

*  L'Att  des  Accouchemens,  p.  57  3-73,  7iinu» 
do  .Pari*,  1883. 


It  is  needless,  for  the  further  elucida- 
tion of  his  views,  to  carry  these  extracts 
further,  though  the  next  fourteen  pages 
are  occupied  with  directions  as  to  tile 
mode  ot  performing  the  operation  of 
turning  in  oases  of  head-presentation. 

Madame  Lacbapelle,  however,  so  far 
from  acquiescing  in  this  merely  occa- 
sional and  exceptional  substitution  of 
turning  for  the  forceps,  in  oases  of  con- 
traction of  the  pelvis,  gives  it  decidedly 
the  preference.  After  pointing  out  the 
direction  in  which  it  would  be  desirable 
that  the  foroeps  should  grasp  the  foetal 
head  in  cases  of  pelvic  deformity,  so  as 
to  accommodate  its  smallest  diameter 
to  the  contracted  anteroposterior  dia- 
meter of  the  pelvis,  she  observes* : — 

"  It  is  doubtless  to  tiie  greater  facility 
with  which  we  can  direct  the  head  of 
the  foetus,  and  to  the  slighter  compres 
sion  of  this  part,  that  must  be  attributed 
the  greater  frequency  with  which,  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  many  authors, 
I  have  succeeded  in  oases  of  this  de- 
scription by  performing  the  operation 
of.  turning  than  by  the  application  of 
the  forceps.  As  may  be  seen  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  tables  already  quoted,f  of 
15  children  extracted  by  the  forceps  on 
account  of  a  contracted  state  of  the 
pelvis,  8  were  still-born,  7  were  bom 
alive ;  while  of  36  delivered  footling,  16 
were  born  olive,  and  only  »  were  ex- 
tracted without  any  sign  of  life.  The 
proportion  of  coses  in  which  turning 
proved  successful  amounted,  then,,  to 
two-thirds,  while  the  forceps  succeeded 
in  less  than  half."  Madame  Lachapelle 
then  specifies,  as  another advantage  of 
the  operation  of  turning,  "  that  it  affords 
the  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
child  is  living  or  dead,  and  consequently 
supplies  data  that  may.  decide .  us  to 
prefer,  in  a  case  where  its  extraction  is 
found  impraetable,  either  syiiehendro- 
tomy  or  perforation  of  the  head.  With 
moderate  core,  the  separation  of  the 
head  from  the  body  will  not  occur,  and 
a  crack,  such  as  that  which  announces 
the  giving  way  of  the  spine,  sometimes 
takes  nkce  as  the  residt  merely  of  the 
sudden  yielding  of  the  bones  of  the 
cranium,'  and  of  the  consequent  descent 
of  the  hefgu  into  tbe  pelvic  cavity ; 
when,  it  need  hardly  be  observed,  it  is 
a  good  sign,  net  a  had  one." 


*  Pratique  des  Accoucbenieo*,  Paris,  1825, 

8vo.  torn.  iii.  p.  420-30. 
t  The  tables  appended  to  vol.  i.  and  ii.  of  this 
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Finally,  she  takes  leave  of  the  sub- 
ject with  a  recommendation  of  the  ope- 
ration of  turning  in  cases  of  contrac- 
tion bf  the  transverse  diameter  of  the 
pelvic  outlet,  as  being  preferable  under 
such  circumstances  to  the  application 
of  the  forceps. 

I  should  now  proceed,  as  briefly  as 
possible,' to  relate  the  opinions  which 
have  at  different  times  been  entertained 
with  reference  to  tlie  performance  of 
turning  in  cases  of  pelvic  deformity  in 
Germany,  were  it  not  that  some  men- 
tion of  M.  Velpeau's  opinions  and  prao- 
tioe  becomes  necessary,  owing'  to  an 
oversight  on  the  part  of  some  geutlemen 
of  very  high  and  deserved  reputation 
who  have  coupled  his  name  with  the 
first  adoption  of  this  operation  under 
these  circumstances.  in  speaking  of. 
those  oases  of  pelvic  deformity  in  which 
the  contraction  is  confined  to  one  ob- 
lique diameter,  M.  Veipeau  notices*  how 
the  same  woman  may  in  one  pregnancy 
have  a  very  easy,  in  another  a  very 
difficult  labour,  according  as  the  head 
entered  on  the  former  occasion  in  the 
un  contracted,  on  the  latter  in  the  con- 
tracted diameter  of  the  pelvic  brim.  In 
such  oases  the  operation  of  turning 
affords  a  very  easy  way  of  overcoming 
the  obstacle,  since  it  allows  the  operator 
to  direct  the  child's  head  into  the  most 
favourable  position;  of  which  a  case 
that  occurred  in  his  own  practice  is 
cited  as  a  very  good  illustration.  In 
adopting  this  proceeding,  however,  M. 
Veipeau  does  not  lay  claim  to  any 
originality,  while  his  own  opinions,  ex- 
pressed in  other  parts  of  his  work,  show 
mm  to  be  on  the  whole  opposed  to  the 
performance  of  turning  in  cases  of  head 
presentation.  He  remarks,!  that  prac- 
titioners differ  as  to  the  course  to  be 
pursued  in  cases  where  the  head  is  still 
moveable  about  the  pelvic  brim.  "  Some, 
as  Levret,  Smellie,  Pleuk,  and  especially 
Flamant,  are  of  opinion  that  the  foroeps 
offers  greater  advantages  than  the  opera 
tion  of  turning.  Others  conceive  with 
MadameLachapelle,  Desormeaux,  and  al- 
most all  modern  writers,  that  the  opposite 
is  the  case.  Both,  I  conceive,  are  to  a 
certain  extent  in  error."  He  then  points 
out  the  nature  of  these  errors ;  Ins  own 
view  of  the  matter  being  that  the 
foroeps  are  safer  for  the  child,  the 
operation  of  turning  the  less  hazardous 


•  VArt  dee  Acoucbemens,  Svo.  Parte,  ISIS, 
ton.  i.  p.  18-89. 
f  Toi.  ii.  p.  JCO. 


proceeding  for  the  mother.  He  sums 
up  thus : — "  The  wisest  course  lies 
between  these  two  extremes ;  to  prefer 
the  foroeps,  if  the  practitioner  is  dex- 
terous in  employing  them,  if  no  great 
difficulties  interfere  with  their  applica- 
tion, and  there  be  no  risk  of  injuring 
the  woman.  On  the  other  hand,  under 
opposite  circumstances,  the  operation  of 
turning  is  to  be  preferred ;  that  is  to 
say,  when  the  head  is  too  high,  or  too 
moveable  to  be  readily  grasped  by  the 
forceps,  and  when  no  obstacle  exists  to 
the  performance  of  turning." 

The  case  of  contraction  of  the  oblique 
diameter  of  the  pelvis  being  the  only 
one  in  which  M.  Veipeau  counsels  the 
operation  of  turning  as  a  means  of 
overcoming  the  difficulties  arising  from 
pelvio  deformity,  it  is  perhaps  not  un- 
fair to  vegard  him,  after  the  manner  in 
whioh  he  expresses  himself  concerning 
this  operation  in  the  passage  just  quoted, 
as  generally  unfavourable  to  its  employ- 
ment in  cases  of  disproportion. 

Although  at  the  present  day  more 
frequent  use  is  made  of  the  midwifery 
forceps  in  Germany  than  elsewhere,  yet 
that  instrument  did  not  at  first  obtain 
by  any  means  such  ready  acceptance 
there  as  either  in  England  or  France. 
Obstetric  practice  in  Germany  was, 
during  the  first  half  of  the  eigthteenth 
century,  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
mid  wives,  who  were  accustomed  to  per- 
form all  except  instrumental  operation's, 
and  to  treat  the  diseases  of  piegnancy, 
of  the  puerperal  state,  and  of  infancy, 
appealing  but  seldom  to  medical  men. 
Ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  latter  was 
the  unavoidable  result  of  the  want  of 
opportunities  for  observation,*  while  the 
sound  teaching  of  such  men  as  Stein 
and  Boederer  exerted  of  necessity  a 
much  narrower  influence,  from  their 
positions  in  the  universities  of  small 
states  as  Hanover  and  Hesse,  than  that 
of  Levret  did  in  France. 

The  forceps  at  first  introduced  into 
Germany,  though  known  as  the  "  Eng- 
lish forceps,"  were  the  straight  foroeps 
of  Gregoire.t  and  their  use  was  limited, 

•  See  tbe  account  of  the  condition  of  mid- 
wifery in  Germany  at  thin  time,  in  Oaiandert  Ma. 
tory  of  his  own  medical  education,  contained  in 
hia  Neue  Denkwiirdirkeiten.  ate  Bojrentahl :  Sro. 
GOttinzen,  1709 1  i.  p.  1.  And  in  v.  Siebold'a 
Versuch  einer  Ot^tebtederGeborUMUfe.awork 
which  diaplaya  profound  learning,  acute  critj- 
ciam,  elerant  taste,  and  the  moat  praiseworthy 
impartiality.  The  publication  of  a  mod  transla- 
tion of  it  would  reflect  honour  on  the  Sydenham 

80fl|7ebold,oP.cit.  V*U.p.  >»C 
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a*  from  Puzos'  own  expressions*  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  ease  also  in  Paris 
before  the  time  of  Levret,  in  which  the 
head  was  Hi  coated  quite  low  down  be- 
tween the  rami'  of  the  pubesj  The 
publication  of  subh  writings  as  those  of 
Derach  and  Mittelhaueer,  in  which 
embryotomy  was  recommended  and  had 
confessedly  been  repeatedly  performed 
by  themselves  on  most  inadequate 
grounds,  while  it  proves  to  how  great  a 
degree  the  uses  of  the  forceps  were' un- 
known, may  account  also,  by  the  rewul. 
sion  of  feeling  which  this  barbarous 
practice  excited,  for  the  disinclination 
to  all  kinds  of  instrumental  interference 
which  seems  to  have  existed  in  Germany 
daring  many  years  after  the  forceps 
were  in  general  use-  in  France  and 
England.  No  one  could  be  better  fitted 
than  Roederer,  the  pupil  of  ■  Levret  and 
Smellie,  for  the  task  of  laying  down 
right  principles  in  operative  midwifery ; 
of  his  merits  in  which  respect  faia  Opus- 
cula  Medioa  afford  moro  abundant  evi- 
deuce  than  his  short  Elements  Aitis 
Obstetriciae.  The  tendency  of  hie 
teaching  was  to  inspire 'confidence  in 
the  use  of  th  j  forceps,  to  introduce  them 
into  practice  in  coses  of  irregular  posi- 
tions of  the  head,  or  sometimes  to  sub- 
stitute for  them  the  lever ;  at  the  same 
time  to  define  the  conditions  in  which 
embryotomy  was  justifiable,  and  while 
advocating  turning  in  casesof  transverse 
presentation,  in  which  Mittelhauaer 
had  very  often  most  unwarrantably  per- 
formed embryotomy,  to  restrict  the  fre- 
quency of  its  employment  as  a  means 
of  terminating  protracted  or  difficult 
labours.  He  did  not,  however,  institute 
that  formal  comparison  between  the 
merits  of  the  forceps  and  turning  with 
which  his  pupil  Stein  began  his  career 
as  a  public  teacher.  In  the  year  1708, 
he  published  as  a  sort  of  preface  to  the 
announcement  of  his  lectures,'  an  essay 
"  De  Versionis  negotio  pro  genio  Partus 
salubri  et  noxio  viciesim ;"  in  whioh  he 
treats  of  the  contra-indioations  to  the 
operation,  and  points  out  the  superiority 
of  the  forceps  of  his  own  instructor 
Levret,  in  the  management  of  some  of 
those  dangerous  complications  of  labour 
for  which  turning  was  generally  prac- 
tised. Among  the  conditions  which,  in 
his  opinion,  should  forbid  the  perform- 
ance of  turning,  he  especially  dwells 


•  Trait*  de»  AcooBcbeowu.  Paris,  «t>., 
W,  p.  lsi. 


upon  the  existence  of  disproportion, 
between  the  head  of  the  child  and  the 
pelvis  of  the  mother.  *  He  concede* 
the  veiue  of  Levret' a  suggestion  in  those, 
cases  for  bringing  the  small  diameter  of 
the  bead  into  the  small  diameter  of  the 
pelvis,  and  directing  the  large  diameter, 
contrary  even  to  what  might  have  been 
the  natural  course  of  the  head,  into  the 
large  diameter  of  the  pelvis;  but  yet 
there  are  instances  in  which  even  ibis 
is  ■unsuccessful,  and  then  the  use  of 
the  previously  despised  forceps  becomes 
unavoidable^  or  perhaps  even  the  per- 
forator and  crotchet  are  found  to  bo 
necessary  to  the  patient's  delivery.  He 
concludes,  that  where  the  want  of  space 
depends  on  the  greater  size  than  usual 
of  the  bead,  or  the  narrowness  of  the 
pelvis,  provided  tlds.be  not  extreme, 
tbe  forceps  will  usually  suffice  to  effect 
delivery,  even  though  the  head  had  not 
entered  tbe  pelvic-  brim ;  while  when 
the  forceps  cannot  suffice,  either  cranio- 
tomy, or,  in  extreme  oases,  the  Cassarean 
section  must  be  resorted  to.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  ensuing  eight  years 
only  deepened  the  conviction  expressed 
in  this  essay,  and  in  1773  he  published 
anotlier.  "  l)e  prawtantia  Eoroinis  ad 
Servandam  Ecetus  in  Psrtu  XdfficiU. 
Vitara."  In  the  second  paragraph  of  this 
dissertation  he  proposes  the  question, 
to  which  be  intends  to  reply,  in  these 
words: — "Whether,  in  a  difficult  labour, 
a  greater  number  of  children  are  or  cars 
he  saved  by  means  of  Levrets  forceps,  or 
by  the  hand  alone,'' — *.  e.,  by  turning  ? 
This  inquiry,  he  says,  is  one  of  great 
moment,  and  the  off-baud  decision  of 
which  in  favour  of  turning,  indicates 
both  ignorance  and  psesuniptiou,  for  it 
is  by  no  means  every  person  who  is  com- 
petent to  reply  to  it,  Neither,  indeed,  is 
it  by  any  means  a  matter  of  indifference 
which  of  these  two  modes  of  effecting  a 
patient's  delivery  is  seiec  tod;  but  the  good 
of  mankind,  and  the  interests  of  the 
obstetric  art,  alike  require  that  a  posi 
tive  decision  be  arrived  at  He  himself 
endeavours  to  answer  it,  as  he  says, 
partly  by  a  priori  reasoning,  partly  by 
inference  from  foots  observed.   He  sets 


•  This  and  several  other  dissertatioa*  by  Stein 
were  translated  into  German,  and,  with  some 
short  essays  originally  published  by  him  in  that 
language,  were  collected  by  Wra  into  #oe  vo- 
lume, under  the  name  of  Kleine  Werke  xor 
praktiacben  Gebmtsb&lfe,  8ro.  Marburg,  1799; 
in  which  see  p.  SSS-70,  {$  ix.  x.  for  Stein's 
opinion  .concerning  turning  in  tbe  dejbrmed 
pelvis. 
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out  by  showing,  that  while  the  most 
natural  of  all  cases  of  labour  are  those 
in  which  the  head  presents,  it  yet  is  not 
desirable  to  interfere  with  the  course 
which  nature  may  in  any  case  adopt,  so 
as  to  convert  a  case  of  footling  presen- 
tation (though  confessedly  unfavourable) 
into  one  of  head  presentation,  albeit 
that  is  the  most  favourable.    If,  then,  it 
be  unwise  to  interfere  for  the  purpose 
of  converting  the  worse  into  the  better, 
it  must  be  still  more  injudicious  to  in- 
terfere with  the  view  of  converting  the 
better  into  tlio  worse.   This  somewhat 
strange  theoretical  reasoning  he  sup- 
ports by  the  allegation,  that  from  the 
very  structure  of  the  head,  it  must  pass 
the  pelvis  more  easily  when  it  comes 
first  than  last ;  for  while*  in  the  former 
case  the  pelvic  brim  is  occupied  by  the 
yielding  vertex,  the  different  parts  of 
whioh  are  united  by  sutures,  it  is  in  the 
other  ease  filled  by  the  unyielding  basis 
cranii :  so  that  it  may  he  fairly  con- 
cluded that  the  child  which  would  be 
bora  with  difficulty  with  its  head  pre- 
senting would  be  born  with  far  greater 
difficulty  if  the  head  came  last  Further, 
the  dangers  to  the  child  are  much 
greater  in  footling  cases  than  in  those 
where  the  head  presents     To  prove 
this,  he  publishes  a  list  of  all  cases  in 
which,  during  the  previous  ten  years, 
he  had  either  applied  the  forceps  or 
turned,  excluding  from  his  reckoning 
all  instances  in  whioh  the  delivery  was 
premature,  or  the  child,  before  the  per 
formance  of  the  operation,  was  certainly 
known  to  be  dead.   This  list  gives  a 
total  of  54  forceps  cases,  in  which  41 
children  were  born  alive,  and  13  born 
dead ;  while  8«  cases  of  turning  yielded 
33  children  living,  and  the  same  num- 
ber still-born. 

Of  alt  the  pupils  of  Stein;  the  eider 
Osfiander  is  he  who  exercised  the  greatest 
influence  upon  the  practice  of  midwifery 
in  his  own  country.  With  great,  pro- 
bably too  great;  fondness  for  operative 
interference,  he  entertained  to  the  full 
his  teacher's  preference  for  the  use  of 
the  forceps  in  all  cases  where  dispro- 
portion exists.  That  this  opinion,  too, 
was  not  adopted  without  full  delibe- 
ration, hi  sufficiently  attested  by  the 
very  carefully  written  chapter  in  his 
work  on  midwifery  "  upon  the  Influence 

*  The  meaning  of  the  writer  is  here  somewhat 
obscure,  but  1  believe  that  I  hare  stated  ft  cor- 
rectly. See  {  10  of  the  German  translation,  which 
alone  I  possess. 


of  the  Forceps,  and  of  the  Operation  of 
Turning  upon  the  Mother  and  Chili" 
In  a  note  to  this  chapter,*  and  more 
fully  in  another  work,  he  mentions  that 
between  the  years  1782  and  1792  he 
applied  the  forceps  39  times,  and  bad 
78  cases,  either  footling  from  the  outset, 
or  in  which  he  performed  the  operation 
of  turning.  In  33  out  of  the  39  forceps 
cases  the  children  were  born  alive; 
while  of  the  other  78  oases  only  37 
yielded  living  children, — a  fatality  in- 
deed, which,  he  says,  greater  dexterity 
obtained  by  practice  in  subsequent 
years  enabled  him  to  diminish,  though 
,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  modified  his 
I  opinions.  He  did  not,  indeed,  himself 
j  complete  his  large  work  on  midwifery, 
but  his  principles  are  laid  down  most 

Smitively  in  a  condensed  form  in  his 
eue  DenkwurcKgkeiten.  In  the  last 
volume  of  this  work,  published  in  1799, 
he  sanctions,  p.  105,  the  performance  of 
turning,  provided  the  head  be  still  high 
up,  and  the  pelvis  well  proportioned; 
but  he  adds,  that  the  indications  are 
very  different  if  the  pelvis  be  contracted. 
"  If  the  pelvic  brim  be  considerably 
contracted,  turning  ought  not  on  any 
account  to  be  performed,  for  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  attended  with  great  difficulty, 
and  lead  to  a  bad  result;  and  at  the 
very  best,  the  life  of  the  child  will 
almost  certainly  be  lost,"  Under  these 
circumstances,  then,  he  advocates  the 
use  of  the  forceps;  but  if  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis  be  capacious,  and  its  outlet 
only  contracted,  be  counsels  the  opera- 
tion of  turning,  coupled  with  the  subse- 
quent application  of  the  feteeps  if  neces- 
sary. "The  reason,"  be  aays,f  "  why  the 
head  can  thus  be  more  readily  got 
through  the  pelvis  is,  that  when  it  enters 
the  pelvis  apertures  in  <  this  position, 
with  the  chin  depressed  upon  the  chest, 
it  forms  a  wedge  whose  apex  is  directed 
towards  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis;  while 
at  the  same  time,  by  holding  the  feet, 
and  making,  traction  by  them,  the  head 
can  he  firmly  fixed,  and  thus  prevented 
from  slipping  out  of  the  grasp  of  the 
forceps." 

Osiander's  eon  temporary,  and  the 
most  formidable  opponent  of  his  some- 
what too  meddleseme  practise,  the  late 
Professor  Boer,  of  Vieuna,  expresses 

*  Haadtrach  der  EntModatsrskatist,  tte  A«f . 
Tubingen.  1890  ;  3ter  Band,  9.  363;  and  Nene 
DenkwOrdlrkeiteti,  later  Band,  3ter  Bogenxahl. 
p.  W,  GOWniren,  W9t. 

t  Nen  Deenkwurdia*eiten,  f  m,  p.  MS. ; .  ; 
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himself  at  the  close  of  his  active  life 
concerning  turning  in  cases  of  pelvic 
deformity,  in  the  following  decided  man- 
ner : — 

"  Nc  itaque,  quin  necesse  sit,  infan- 
tem  conyertas;  turn  vero  uiinime,  nbi 
non  sat  justa  pelvis  spatia  habet  Ves- 
ano  corte  consilio  capite  prsevio,  at  prs> 
grandi,  vel  quod  ad  idem  redit,  pelvi  an- 
gusta  atque  ex  hue  inolesto  nixu,  versio 
patratur  Tale  facinus  infanti  ae  matir 
numquam  non  exitio  est'** 

As  the  medical  literature  of  Germany 
is  probably  not  so  readily  accessible  to 
all  members  of  the  profession  as  that  of 
our  own  country  and  of  France,  I  will 
just  add,  that  the  doctrine  at  present 
taught  there  with  reference  to  this  point 
is,+  that  turning  may  be  employed  with 
advantage  in  cases  where  there  exists  a 
moderate  degree  of  pelvic  deformity, 
coupled  with  not  very  active  pains 
(which  have  proved  vnadeouate  to  drive 
the  head  through  the  pelvic  brim),  and 
a  dilated  state  of  the  os  uteri.  The 
younger  Osiander  has  most  fully  con- 
sidered this  practice,  and  the  objections 
that  have  been  raised  to  it,  and  recom- 
mends* it  as  more  generally  applicable 
than  the  majority  of  his  countrymen 
are  disposed  to  admit,  since  he  is  in- 
clined to  practice  it  in  many  cases  as  a 
substitute,  not  merely  for  "the  forceps, 
but  after  they  have  been  unsuccesfuUy 
tried,  as  a  means  of  avoiding  the  use  of 
the  perforator.  He  denies  the  great 
danger  or  difficulty  of  pushing  back  the 
head,  and  turning  the  child,  after  the 
forceps  have  been  ineffectually  applied, 
and  states  that  he  has  under  such  cir- 
cumstances turned  with  facility.  He 
denies  that  the  difficulty  in  extracting 
the  head  when  it  comes  "last  is  as  great 
as  when  it  presents,  and  appeals  to 
general  experience  in  proof  of  this  state- 
ment "The  reason  why  die  child 
which  could  not  be  brought  into  the 
world  while  its  vertex  presented  can  be 
delivered  after  it  has  been  turned,  ap- 


*  De  Obatetrida  Natorall,  p.  233,  svo.  Vienna, 
IBM. 

t  Siebold,  Lehrbucb  der  Gebortabolfe,  t  818, 
8.  414, 8vo.  Berlin,  1841 ;  Kilian,  Operationcfehre. 
9te  And.  Band.  i.  S.  896,  Bonn,  1849 ;  Wilde. 
Dm  wdblicbe  GeMrnnvermOfen,  8.  950,  988, 
Svo.  Berlin,  1881.  The  tize  which  the  pel  via  ought 
to  have  to  justify  this  operation  ia  not  estimated 
alike  by  allwritere.  Osiander  and  Mebold  take 
three  inches  aa  the  minimum ;  Kilian  three  and 
a  quarter  to  three  and  a  half. 

f  Uraacben,  v.  HQIfsanxeinn  bei  aebweren 
£"«"*«•.  «•  Ann.  ff  119-111,  8.  208-214,  8vo. 


pears  to  be,  that  when  the  head  pre- 
sent's, its  broader  part  has  to  be  drawn 
through  a  narrow  passage  without  its 
being  held  fust,  except  at  its  sides; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  after  turning 
it  offers  the  under  part  of  the  face  and 
the  neck  like  the  narrow  end  of  a  wedge, 
and  thus  its  smaller  part,  coming  first 
can  be  firmly  held  on  either  side  by  the 
forceps,  and,  if  need  be,  can  have  addi- 
tional force  applied  to  move  it,  by 
drawing  at  the  lower  jaw,  and  by  pres- 
sure on  the  back  of  the  neck  and  shoul- 
ders."* 

"  That  hy  this  proceeding  the  life  of  the 
child  may  "he  destroyed  is  fully  admitted, 
but  at  least,"  says  he,  "  it  gives  a  chance 
which  embryotomy  at  once  destroys." 

In  addition  to  those  cases  in  which 
turning  may  be  resorted  to  after  the 
application  of  the  forceps,  he  recom- 
mends it  as  a  proceeding  to  be  adopted 
from  the  first  under  the  same  circum- 
stances as  those  in  which  others  of  his 
countrymen  adopt  it,  though  be  does 
not  agree  with  them  in  admitting  the 
fruitlessness  of  long^  continued  uterine 
efforts  as  contra-indicating  its  employ- 
ment. He  moreover  advises  it  in  cases 
where  previous  tedious  labours  hare 
issued,  after  much  suffering,  in  the  birth 
of  dead  children,  and  considers  that 
under  any  of  these  circumstances  the 
existence  of  any  irregular  position  of 
the  head  renders  this  proceeding  the 
more  imperative. 

In  the  foregoing  sketch  my  object 
has  been,  avoiding  all  occasion  of  con- 
troversy, to  acquit  myself  faithfully  of 
the  duties  of  a  historian.  My  reason 
for  undertaking  this  office  was,  that  not 
a  little  of  the  asperity  which  has,  unfor- 
tunately, entered  into  recent  debates  in 
this  country  concerning  the  propriety 
of  turning  the  child  in  cases  of  pelvic 
deformity,  seemed  to  me  to  be  due 
to  the  fact  of  the  proceeding  having 
been  regarded,  both  by  its  advocates 
aud  its  opponents,  as  or  almost  altoge- 
ther novel,  instead  of  being  one  which 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  some  of 
the  most  competent  observers  and  best 
practitioners  ever  since  the  invention 
of  the  forceps,  and  has  employed  their 
pens,  either  in  setting  forth  its  advan- 
tages, or  in  exposing  its  evils. 


*  Lib. dtp. 219. 
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THE  DETECTION  OP  SEMINAL 
FLUID  IN  THE  URINE  IN 
CASES  OF  MASTUR- 
BATION. 

MICBOSCOPICAL  APPEARANCE  O*  THE 
ZOOSPEBMS. 

Bt  Thokab  iNMAJf,  M.D. 

A  few  days  since  I  received  from  Dr. 
Brett  a  specimen  of  urino  for  microsco- 
pical examination.  It  was  lightish  in 
colour,  somewhat  turbid,  of  sp.  gr.  1018, 
did  not  answer  to  the  test  for  sugar.  It 
had  a  somewhat  peculiar  smell;  and, 
after  keeping  a  few  days,  was  loaded  by 
a  vegetable  growth  like  the  torulro  of 
diabetic  uiine.  It  showed  little  ten- 
dency to  putrefaction, — so  little,  that 
some  which  is  now  twelve  days  old,  and 
has  been  kept  iu  a  warm  room,  exposed 
frequently  to  the  atmosphere,  smells 
perfectly  natural,  and  is  without  any 
ammoniacal  odour.  Another  specimen 
has  been  kept  in  an  open  wine-glass 
for  about  a  week,  and  is  still  sweet 

On  making  a  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  the  fluid,  I  found  that  it  con- 
tained, in  addition  to  the  to  rate,  a  num- 
ber of  large  fragments  of  epithelium 
adhering  together,  and  evidently  large 
exfoliations  of  very  large  tubes.  There 
was  also  an  immense  number  of  organic 
granules,  wluch  I  at  first  considered 
might  be  pus. 

The  general  characters  of  the  fluid 
not  being  those  of  a  purulent  urine,  £ 
made  a  closer  investigation,  and  at  last 
found  a  number  of  spermatozoa.  The 
urine  was  spermatic !  and  the  case  was 
most  probably  one  of  extreme  mastur- 
bation. 

This  was  not,  however,  the  most  inte- 
resting discovery  I  made;  for  I  was 
enabled  most  unequivocally  to  see  the 
relation  between  the  so-called  animal- 
cules and  the  seminal  granules.  Before 
detailing  this  I  may  mention  that  I 
have  long  been  dissatisfied  with  the 
figures  given  of  the  zoosperms,  inas- 
much as  they  never  show  any  caudal 
appendage.  Now  I  have  found,  in  an 
immense  number  of  instances,  that 
there  is  a  peculiar  formation  at  the  base 
of  the  tail.  This  is  so  common  that  I 
consider  it  the  exception  when  the  ani- 
malcules are  deficient  of  it.  It  consists 
of  a  delicate  transparent  membraniform 
substance,  which  may  readily  be  de- 
tected by  a  good  ±  inch  and  a  low  light. 
It  may  be  thus  figured : — 


a  solid  body ;  5  sac  ;  c  caudal  appendage. 

This  appearance  could  only  be  ac- 
counted for  in  my  own  mind  by  the 
supposition  that  each  zoosperm  was  de- 
veloped in  a  cell,  the  tail  protruding  like 
a  cikum,  until  the  emission  took  place, 
when  all  the  zoosperms  were  torn-  from 
their  attachments,  the  other  contents  of 
the  cell  going  to  swell  the  amount  of 
the  secretion  discharged,  and  that  the 
granules  were  probably  immature  cells 
in  which  the  zoosperms  were  undeve- 
loped. This  idea  of  the  cell  origin  of 
the  animalcule  received  its  strongest 
confirmation  from  the  fact  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  No.  1  was  the  most  common, 
—when  it  was  evident  that  a  fragment 
of  something  or  other  was  carried  away; 
and  that  something  could  only  be  a  con- 
tinuous membrane  or  a  cell :  everything 
went  to  disprove  the  probability  of  the 
former. 

I  was  then  diligently  on  the  look-out 
for  granules  in  the  transition  state ;  but 
my  search  was  unsuccessful  until  I  exa- 
mined the  above-mentioned  specimens. 
I  found  in  one  of  them  a  granule  con- 
taining a  zoosperm,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing  is  a  sketch :— 
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It  rolled  over  during  the  investiga 
Hon,  eo  that  I  could  oonviace  myself 
that  the  zoosperm  was  not  simply  an  ad- 
herent one.  Another  granule  was  in  a 
transition  state,  neither  the  tail  nor 
the  head  of  the  aoosperm  being  fully 
formed:  thus— 


The  size  of  these  granules  was  about 
B^Uf  of  an  inch. 

I  have  been  able  to  verify  these  ob- 
servations ou  a  subsequent  specimen  of 
spermatic  urine  from  another  source, 
and  have  now  seen  the  appearance  de- 
scribed in  at  least  four  separate  cases. 

I  find,  on  reference  to  Todd's  Cy- 
clopedia of  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
that  two  observers  have  noticed  analo- 
gous phenomena  in  the  spermatic  secre- 
tions of  the  dog  and  of  the  rabbit,  and 
that  Dujardin  and  Kolliker  have  noticed 
the  caudal  appendage.  I  have  not  seen 
the  drawings  of  the  former,  and  there 
fore  cannot  say  whether  we  refer  pre- 
cisely to  the  same  things.  I  believe 
no  observer  has  yet  noticed  them  in  the 
human  6eraen.  The  authors  of  the  ar- 
ticle consider  that  the  appendage  may 
be  due  to  matters  accidentally  deposited 
by  the  urine,  in  which  fluid  the  pheno- 
mena are  usually  investigated.  This 
can  scarcely  be,  as  they  are  to  be  found 
equally  in  that  fluid  when  freshly  passed. 
Tne  fact  appears  to  be,  that  the  sperma- 
tozoa can  never  be  examined  with  so 
much  satisfaction  as  when  they  are  ex- 
pelled with  the  contents  of  the  bladder. 
After  an  emission  a  certain  quantity  of 
semen  remains  in  the  urethra.  This  is 
exposed  to  little  violence,  as  it  is  not 
so  readily  expelled  as  the  first  quantity 
evacuated.  This  residuum  is  washed 
out  by  a  stream  of  fluid,  and  the  ani- 
malcules are  never  subjected  to  any- 
thing likely  to  destroy  their  characteiV 
up  to  the  time  of  their  being  placed  in 
the  field  of  the  microscope. 
UTerpool,  Nov.  1800. 


A  CASt  or 

PTTEBPEBAL  UTERINE  PHLEBITIS, 
WITH  RKMABKS. 

Br  W.  B.  Kbsisvek,  M.R.OST. 


Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject 
of  puerperal  fevers;  the  following  case 
is  intended  as  a  contribution  to  its  his- 
tory. It  is  one  only  of  the  facts  which 
constitute  that  history. 

Mrs.  A——,  over  thirty  years  of  age, 
a  native  of  New  York,  had  accompanied 
her  husband  to  England  shortly  after 
her  marriage,  and  was  pregnant  with 
her  first  child;  her  health  had  been 
good  throughout  the  period  of  gestation, 
and  although  having  a  pale  and  exsan- 
guine aspect  she  stated  that  she  had 
never  before  during  her  life  required 
medical  advice,  thatshe  had  never  before 
spoken  professionally  to  a  medical  man. 
She  was  a  well-made  woman,  and  pre* 
sented  an  ample  pelvis:  everything,, 
therefore,  promised  a  fair  labour,  except 
the  fact  of  her  having  passed  more  than 
thirty  years — how  many  more  than  thirty 
I  could  not  learn — in  the  virgin  state. 
I  felt  unusual  confidence  in  endeavour- 
ing to  dispel  the  ordinary  despondency 
of  pregnant  women  approaching  the 
time  of  delivery,  wliieh  in  the  present 
instance  had  obtained  an  unusual  hold 
upon  the  patient. 

Labour  commenced  on  the  11th 
March,  1850,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  and  it  was  found  that  we  had 
to  deal  with  rigidity  of  the  os  uteri  to 
begin  with,  and  fair  promise  of  a  similar- 
condition  of  the  external  organ  after- 
wards. However,  by  dint  of  patience 
and  other  means,  the  dilatation  of  the 
os  uteri  was  got  completed  by  eleven  of 
the  forenoon  on  the  J  4th.  The  head 
having  passed  into  the  vagina  remained, 
just  within  the  outlet,  where  it  was 
detained,  as  had  been  found  by  the 
unyielding  rigidity  of  the  external 
parts.  At  eight  o'olock  in  the  even* 
iug  she  was  seen  by  Dr.  Robert  Lee, 
who  fully  concurred  in  the  proposal 
that  the  child  should  he  removed  by 
operative  interference.  The  pains,  al- 
though strong  and  regular,  were  clearly 
incompetent  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
child,  except  at  the  expense  of  the  soft 
parts. 

The  forceps  were  applied  experiment 
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tally  merely ;  their  use  confirmed  the 
suspicion  that  the  life  of  the  child  must 
be  sacrificed.  Craniotomy  was  forth- 
with practised,  the  labour  finally  ter- 
minating at  half  past  ten  o'clock  of  the 
same  evening.  The  placenta  was  easily 
and  entirely  cast  off". 

The  patient  went  on  favourably  un- 
til the  22nd  of  March,  with  the  ex- 
ception (scarcely  noticed  by  herself) 
that  during  this  time  she  had  not  slept 
soundly.  Her  nights  were  rather  rest 
less,  and  disturbed  by  dreams.  My  fears 
were  excited  by  this  circumstance,  but 
the  closest  watching  detected  no  other 
bad  symptom  until  the  22nd,  tbo  sixth 
day:  when,  while  I  was  standing  by 
her  bedside,  she  had  a  severe  and  long- 
contimied  rigor.  This  returned  also 
less  severely  on  the  night  of  the  22  nd — 
28rd,  but  no  other  bad  symptom  had 
yet  shown  itself. 

On  the  2$rd,the  patient  acknowledged 
to  no  pain,  but  stated  that  she  had  an 
unpleasant  feeling  of  heaviness  of  the 
head  and  confusion  of  ideas.  The  skin 
had  become  bot  and  dry,  the  bowels 
confined,  the  tongue  furred ;  the  pnlse 
had  risen  to  140,  and  was  small.  Castor 
oil,  and  a  mixture  of  Liq.  Ammon.  Acet., 
with  Dover's  powder,  were  prescribed. 

24th. — Passed  a  restless  night,  at 
times  delirious ;  has  the  same  sense  of 
confusion;  the  countenance  has  assumed 
a  peculiarly  sharp  and  anxious  look. 
Bowels  freely  purged;  the  skin  moist 
and  less  hot;  the  tongue  furred,  the 
papilla  at  its  apex  red  and  enlarged ; 
the  pulse  13  b,  small ;  has  no  pain  or 
tenderness  in  the  abdomen  or  hypo- 
gastrium. 

Emp.  Oanth.  Nachte.  Calomel  and 
Dover  s  powder.  Towards  evening  of 
this  day  the  pulse  fell  to  100,  and  was 
soft,  the  skin  moist  and  cooler. 

25th.— Thesymptomsoon tinned  much 
the  same,  with  these  important  excep- 
tions, that  on  this  day  she  first  acknow- 
ledged pain  and  tenderness  in  the  hypo- 
gastric region,  and  the  lochial  discharge 
had  considerably  decreased ;  at  the  same 
time  that  she  expressed  herself  "  much 
clearer  in  the  head."  Painful  forcing 
sensations  in  the  vagina  and  rectum 
were  felt,  and  the  hypogastrium  had 
hecomeexceedingly  sensitive  topressure. 
No  pain  in  the  groins  or  thighs.  Calo- 
mel, Opium,  and  Leeches. 

26th.— Has  slept  at  short  • 
mind  clear.   The  pa' 
had  increased,  and  °* 


men,  which  was  tympanitic.  Thecoun 
tenance  flushed  ana  more  anxious ;  no 
headache ;  the  tongue  thiokly  covered 
with  a  brown  fur;  great  thirst';  the 
skin  pungently  hot;  pulse  100,  feeble; 
bowels  confined ;  urine  scanty  and  high 
coloured ;  lochia  entirely  suppressed. 

The  patient  was  seen  again  this  day 
by  Dr.  Robert  Lee.  Calomel  and  opium 
continued ;  leeches  repeated. 

27th. — The  leech  bites  have  bled  free- 
ly;   considerably  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  arresting  their  bleeding. 
The  pulse  during  the  night  was  bo 
frequent  and  feeble  that  it  could  scarcely 
be  felt  at  times.    The  heart's  action 
was  so  much  depressed  that  it  was 
necessary  to  administer  brandy  every 
two  hours,  for  six  hours,  when  the 
pulse  feel  to  140,  and  became  fuller. 
The  bowels  acted.    The  tongue  had 
lost  its  brown  fur,  and  presented  a  clean 
dry  glazy  aspect  along  the  middle,  with 
a  white  moist  fur  at  tho  sides.  The 
pain  and  tenderness  of  the  hypogastrium 
remained  much  the  same,  but  was 
rather  less  extensive  over  the  abdomen. 
Mind  quite  clear,  no  headache.  Coun- 
tenance less  anxious.   The  right  fore- 
arm had  become  swollen  and  painful } 
the  calf  of  the  right  leg  also  was  tender 
to  the  touch.  In  the  afternoon,  redness, 
swelling,  and  tenderness  over  the  patella 
of  tho  left  leg  appeared.    Pulse  160, 
feeble.   Towards  evening  the  pain  and 
tenderness  of  the  abdomen  had  nearly 
subsided.   Diarrhoea  occurred,  and  a 
painful  sonse  of  constrictiou  about  the 
epigastrium.   Vomiting  also  occurred 
once. 

Seen  again  by  Dr.  Lee.  To  continue 
brandy  (Jy.)  every  four  hours.  Bark 
and  ammonia.  Fomentationsconstontly 
to  the  painful  parts  of  the  limbs. 

29th. — It  was  requisite  to  administer 
starch  and  opium  enemata  frequently 
during  the  mght.  The  pain  in  the  leg 
and  arm  prevented  her  from  sleeping 
much ;  started  a  good  deal  when  dozing. 
The  pulse  varied  during  this  day  as  to 
number  and  strength,  sometimes  being 
too  rapid  and  feeble  to  be  felt,  at  others 
falling  to  140,  with  some  appearance  ol* 
power.  The  skin  bathed  in  profuse 
perspiration.  Diarrhoea  persistent 
The  tongue  somewhat  moister,  anfl 

Suite  clean.    Quantity  of  stimulant 
c creased  a  little. 
20th.— Had  passed 
lowels  hot  "»ot  act 
Mlae  120,  with  J. 
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•clean  and  moist;  skin  cool  and  moist; 
is  rather  drowsy,  but  easily  roused. 
Passed  several  stools  involuntarily  in 
the  course  of  the  day. 

30th. — Passed  a  quiet  night;  some 
mutterring  and  subsultus  during  sleep. 
Pulse  120,  feeble;  tongue  clean;  aphtha? 
appearing  in  the  mouth  and  fauces; 
diarrhoea  recurred;  skin  perspiring. 
Complained  of  severe  pain  in  the  left 
shoulder  on  this  day.  _  Increase  stimu- 
lants, bark,  &c. 

April  1st — Much  the  same  in  every 
respect.  The  abcess  in  the  right  arm 
was  opened  by  a  small  puncture;  it 
freely  discharged  good  pus. 

On  several  following  .  days  all  the 
symptoms  had  improved  considerably. 
Ihe  pulse  had  fallen  occasionally  to  104, 
and  was  fuller;  the  tongue  had  become 
moist  and  clean,  the  bowels  acting 
more  naturally,  the  appetite  beginning 
to  return,  sleep  more  refreshing,  some 
strength  returning,  so  that  she  was  able 
to  sit  up  for  an  hour  or  two  daily. 
The  shoulder  continued  painful  on 
touch  or  movement,  but  exhibited  no 
external  signs  of  inflammation. 

Against  these  apparent  signs  of  reco- 
very, however,  we  had  to  set  off  her 
anaemic  aspect,  the  fluctuations  of  the 
pulse  from  104  to  120,  and,  after  the  7th 
of  April,  an  evening  accession  of  hec- 
tic. On  the  25  th  the  right  calf  became 
more  swollen  and  painful.  This  con- 
tinued to  increase,  and  on  the  28th  a 
deep  narrow  puncture  let  out  about  six 
ouuoes  of  pus,  affording  great  relief. 
The  shoulder  also  had  become  swollen. 
On  the  morning  of  the  20th  the  punc- 
ture made  in  the  calf  had  closed;  the 
-  cavity  again  filled,  causing  much  pain ; 
a  director  reopened  the  abscess,  and 
liberated  a  similar  quantity  of  pus,  at 
.first  slightly  streaked  with  blood.  In 
.the  afternoon  the  sac  of  the  abscess  had 
again  filled :  it  was  very  tense,  hard, 
and  painful :  the  introduction  of  a  di 
rector  was  followed  only  by  a  flow  of 
serum  and  blood  in  the  first  place; 
afterwards  a  small  quantity  of  pus  oozed 
forth.  The  orifice  was  enlarged,  with 
the  same  result ;  severe  rigors  followed, 
and  a  feeble  countless  pulse.  The  sus- 
picion that  the  sac  of  the  abscess  had 
become  filled  with  coagulated  blood  was 
confirmed  by  the  subsequent  discharge 
of  blood  and  coagula  into  the  dressings. 
This  sanguineous  discharge  never  ceased 
from  this  period  to  the  time  of  her  death. 
Dr.  Loo,  who  had  throughout  seen  the  pa- 


tientoccasionally.advised  the  application 
of  ice  to  the  leg,  and  a  continuation  of  the 
Tinct.  Ferri  Muri,  which  she  had  been 
taking  from  the  first  occurrenne  of  haa- 
morrhage.  Petechial  spots  now  ap- 
peared on  various  parts  of  the  body  and 
extremities.  On  the  30th  April  an  ex- 
pectoration of  blood  from  the  fauces 
took  place.  On  the  following  day  the 
patient  became  drowsy,  and  continued 
so  until  coma  ensued  on  the  4th  May. 
She  had  gradually  sunk  from  the  2d,  on 
which  day  blood  was  also  passed  with 
involuntary  stools.  Death  ended  the 
case  on  the  6th  May. 

Post-mortem  examination,  24  hours 
after  death. — The  general  blanched  as- 

}>ect  of  the  body  was  that  of  death  from 
oss  of  blood.  Petechial  spots  in  various 
parts. 

Thorax. — The  pleural  sacs  contained 
each  about  twelve  ounces  of  clear  serum. 
On  the  right  side  old  pleuritic  adhesions 
existed.  Petechial  spots  were  per- 
ceived under  the  pleura  covering  the 
lungs.  The  pericardium  enclosed  about 
four  ounces  of  sanguineous  serum. 
The  surface  of  the  heart  presented  nu- 
merous small  petechial  spots.  The 
lungs  presented  extensive  inter- vesicular 
emphysema;  cedema  existed  posteriorly 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Correspona- 
ing  to  a  puckering  of  the  surface  of  the 
left  lung  was  found  a  mass  of  soft,  cal- 
careous, and  tubercular  matter,  about 
the  size  of  a  horse-bean.  In  the  right 
lung  a  small  pea  shaped  substance, 
hard  as  stone,  and  of  a  black  colour, 
was  found  enclosed  in  a  cyst. 

The  heart  was  of  a  normal  size,  but 
its  muscular  structure  was  soft  and 
flabby :  its  inner  lining  was  studded 
with  extravasations  of  blood :  its  cavi- 
ties contained  but  very  few  coagula, 
aud  those  soft  and  loose. 

In  the  abdominal  cavity  the  only 
morbid  appearances  were"  numerous 
ecchyinoses  under  the  serous  membrane 
of  the  intestines  and  parietes. 

The  uterus  had  recovered  its  usual 
size  in  the  unimprcgnated  state.  It 
exhibited  no  trace  of  disease  of  any  kind. 
The  ovaries  were  equally  healthy.  These 
organs,  as  well  as  every  other  tissue  and 
structure  of  the  body,  were  pale  and 
bloodless. 

7 is  large  veins  of  the  pelcis  and  thigh 
were  examined,  but  showed  no  disease. 

Tho  cavity  of  the  abscv.-s  in  the  calf 
of  the  right  leg  extended  from  below 
the  knee-joint  nearly  to  the  ankle,  and 
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was  filled  with  blood,  coagula,  and  pus : 
its  lining  membrane  was  of  a  deep  red 
colour.  No  abrasion  of.  tlie  .surface  or. 
open  vessel  could  bo  discovered. 

The  bursa  patellas  of  Ujo  left  knee 
was  filled  with  pus.  Tbe  sboulder-joiut 
contained  from  four  to  six.  ounces  of 
blood-discoloured  pus :  tbe.  cavity  was 
lined  with  lymph,  except  on  tbe  exter 
nal  surface  of  the  Jiead  of  tbe  humerus, 
where  the  bone  was  denuded. 

Remarks. — The  case  which  is  here 
related  possesses  many  interesting  fea- 
tures. It  is  probable,  however,  .that 
other  circumstances  of  a  nou-inedieal 
character  may  have  invested  tbis  case, 
with  undue  importance  in  tlie  eyes  of 
the  writer.;:'  The  following  reflections 
may  nevertheless  be  offered  on  several 
points  in  the  history. 

In  tbe  first  place,  looking  at  tbe  re- 
sults of  the  post-mortem  examination, 
it  might  be  doubted  whether  thin  was 
really  a  case  of  inflammation  of  the 
uterine  veins.  No  trace  whatever  of 
inflammation,  or  its  termination,  it  has 
been  seen,  were  discoverable  in  the 
uterus  or  its  appendages.  This  was 
probably  explicable  on  the  supposition 
either  that  coagula  or  fibrin  may  have 
existed  in  some  veins  that  were  not 
examined ;  or  that  the  poison,  whether 
pus  or  morbid  secretion,  may,  in  the 
course  of  the  disease,  have  become  com 
pletely  eliminated  from  the  uterine  or 
pelvic  veins ;  or,  that  they  were  arrested 
only  in  those  parts  which,  in  tlie  course 
of  the  case,  snowed  signs  of  local  dis- 
ease— e.  g.,  the  leg,  aim,  and  shoulder ; 
while,  from  tbe  irritation  thereby  in- 
duced, the  system  became  no  deranged 
that  the  morbid  condition  of  tlie  blood 
which  ultimately  led  to  the  immediate 
csuse  of  death  was  produced. 

It  is  true  that  the  essential  characte- 
ristic of  pus  in  the  blood — viz.,  coagu- 
lation— was  wanting,  yet  the  symptoms 
throughout  the  progress  of  the  case 

•  The  words  wherein  to  express  some  of  these 
£"»»*tance«  m»y  be  borrowed  from  Dr. 
ChurchiU's  «;  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Epidemics 
°'^'T*wl  Fever  •"-»  The  of  ■  f>»o»r" 
abk  parturition  suddenly  interrupted,  and,  with- 
out any  appreciable  cause,  exchanged  for  symp- 
toms which  excite  tbe  utmost  alarm  in  the  physi- 
cian—the anxiety  and  anguish  of  those  so  lately 
reiofciwr-the  blighting  of  tbe  sweetest  hopes  in 
life;  and,  finally,  the  rupture  of  its  dearest  ties, 
and  the  melancholy  desolation  of  a  home  so 

rwastluiB  hm*\in  h*pp,De**'"  Be"*d*a  tbese 
literary  acquirements  sod  brilliant  talenta.*"** 


were  precisely  those  met  with  in  cases 
where  the  post-mortem  evidence  of  in- 
flammations of  the  veins  fire  obvious 
and  sufficient.  Hence  it  is  in  obuble  that 
the  pus  or  morbid  secretions  had  been 
transmitted  throughout  the  entire  cir- 
culation. That  such  a  result  is  possible 
is  confirmed  by  tlie  experiments  of  Mr. 
Henry  Lee,  related  in  his  .Tacksonian 
Prize  Essay  on  Inflammation  of  the 
Veins,  recently  published,  besides  the 
facts  of  the  case  now  before  us,  and  the 
history  of  many  analogous  cases  of  tlie 
impregnation  of  the  blood  with  dis- 
eased matter— e  g.,  glanders,  &c.  &c. 

Looking  to  the  symptoms,  it  may  be 
observed  that  in  tlie  progress  of  this 
case  the  first  effects  of  a  circulation  of 
blood  in  a  diseased  state  was  felt  in  the 
cerebral  functions.  It  is  not  possible 
in  tbe  present  instance  to  fix  precisely 
upon  a  period  at  which  the  disease  may 
have  been  said  to  have  commenced. 
No  symptoms  were  distinctly  perceived 
until  the  sixth  day  after  deliver}*;  and 
these,  althougji  we  could  not  but  fear 
their  real  nature,  were  not  shown  to 
proceed  from  uterine  inflammation  until 
three  days  later,  when  the  obscure  head 
symptoms  greatly  abated,  concurrently 
with  the  manifestation  oi  active  uterine 
disease.  These  suddenly  lighted  up 
with  energy  on  the  25th  and  26tb,  and 
then,  with  the  usual  character  of  puru- 
lent infection  of  the  blood,  depression 
of  the  whole  system  speedily  ensued. 
The  entire  course  of  the  disease  exhi- 
bited all  the  features  of  uterine  phle- 
bitis as  described  by  Dr.  Robert  Lee 
and  other  authorities. 

The  long  continuance  of  tho  case 
(from  about  tbe  23rd  of  March  to  tbe 
22th  bf  April),  and  the  progressive 
abatement  of  many  of  tlie  worst  symp- 
toms under  incessant  watching,  and 
supporting  with  stimulants  and  tlie 
strongest  diet,  encouraged  expectations 
of  a  favourable  termination.  These, 
however,  were  destined  to  be  disap- 
pointed :  the  blood  was  too  much  vitiated 
to  admit  of  healthy  reparative  processes ; 
the  functions  of  assimilation  and  san- 
guification were  necessarily  impaired; 
and  tlie  consequences  were  6een  in  the 
still  further  exhaustion  produced  by 

iiurpura  hemorrhagica,  against  which 
icr  enfeebled  frame  struggled  in  vain. 

Tlie  opinions  of  various  authors  on 
the  nature  of  such  inflammation  as  we 
had  here  to  deal  with  might  be  quoted ; 
but,  as  has  justly  been  remarked  by 
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Professor  Paget,  in  his  valuable  lectures 
on  Inflammation,  when  speaking  of 
morbid  conditions  of  the  blood  as  one 
of  the  circumstances  of  inflammation, — 
"  I  fear  that  the  nature  of  this  disturb- 
ance cannot  yet  be  chemically  expressed, 
and  that  the  facts  which  chemistry  has 
discerned  in  the  condition  of  the  blood 
in  inflammations  cannot  yet  be  safely 
applied  in  explanation  of  the  local  pro- 
cess." The  case  now  before  us  supplied 
forcible  illustration  of  the  correctness 
of  this  statement.  It  would,  for  in- 
stance, be  impossible  to  account  for  the 
cessation  of  inflammatory  action  in  the 
veins  of  the  uterus,  the  transmission  of 
the  poison  by  the  general  circulation, 
and  the  determination  of  local  inflam- 
mation to  special  parts,  as.  the  joints, 
and  among  the  muscles,  rather  than  in 
the  lungs  or  any  other  viscus. 

One  or  two  points  of  treatment  pre- 
sented subjects  of  deliberation  during 
this  case,  and,  practically,  it  may  be 
useful  to  allude  to  them. 

1st.  With  regard  to  the  time  and  ex- 
tent of  depletion :  it  is  doubtful,  if  vene- 
section had  been  practised  at  the  outset, 
or  when  the  rigors  occurred,  whether 
the  subsequent  symptoms  might  not' 
have  been  arrested.  The  answer  must 
be  in  the  negative,  depression  being  one 
of  the  worst  results  ol  the  circulation  of 
contaminated  blood. 

2d.  Whether  any  other  plan  than 
that  of  simply  supporting  the  system, 
with  a  hope  that  m  time  the  poison  in 
the  blood  might  be  eliminated?  There 
are  no  medicines  which,  under  such 
prostration,  can  be  supposed  to  offer  an 
especial  prospect  of  such  elimination 
within  the  period  that  fatal  injury  must 
have  been  inflicted,  or  before  the  natu- 
ral powers  of  restoration  could  have 
been  re-established. 

Srdly.  With  regard  to  the  local  treat- 
ment of  the  inflammations  and  suppu- 
rations in  the  joints  or  elsewhere:  how 
soon  should  abscesses  be  opened  iu  such 
cases?  In  answer  to  this  inquiry.  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie's  advice-  applies  to 
this  as  to  other  collections  of  pus,  under 
certain  restrictions : — 

"  It  is  not  generally  advisable  to  open 
an  abscess  while  there  is  any  consi- 
derable mass  of  substance  between  it 
and  the  skiu,  on  account  of  the  haemorr- 
hage which  may  take'  place  into  ite 


*  Diieaaea  of  the  Joints,  1890. 


cavity,  and,  by  putrefaction,  produces 
typhus  and  fatal  results." 

In  the  local  collections  of  pus  follow- 
ing on  uterine  phlebitis,  and  not  en- 
closed in  the  cavities  of  joints,  it  is 
desirable  to  let  out  the  matter,  as  early 
as  distinct  fluctuation  is  perceived,  by  a 
small  deep  puncture.  If  the  pus  be 
allowed  to  find  its  own  way  to  the  sur 
face,  further  detriment  accrues  to  the 
constitution  from  the  irritation  which  is 
caused  by  its  further  burrowing  among 
adjacent  structures.  When,  however, 
there  is  evidence  that  the  sac  of  a  joint 
contains  pus,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
shoulder  and  the  bursa  of  the  patella  in 
the  example  before  us,  it  is,  as  tbe  same 
high  authority  remarks,  not  advisable 
to  open  it  until  the  skin  over  it  has 
become  very  thin.  Neither  the  shoul- 
der joint  nor  the  bursa  were  opened,  for 
the  reason  that  in  the  former  fluctuation 
was  distinct  only  within  a  short  time  of 
death ;  and  that  in  the  latter  the  swell- 
ing  was  slight,  and  the  pain  inconsider- 
able ;  under  which  circumstances  it  was 
not  deemed  justifiable  to  incur  the  risk 
of  additionally  inflaming  its  sao,  as  was 
probable  if  it  were  laid  open. 

Lastly,  this  case  serves  to  throw  some 
light  upon  one  very  important  and  dis- 
puted point  in  the  history  of  puerperal 
fevers — i.  e.  the  question  of  infection. 
The  history  which  is  contained  in  Dr. 
Collins's  invaluable  practical  treatise; 
the  cases  related  by  Dr.  Robert  Lee  in 
his  lectures,  and  in  his  work  on  Puer- 

Seral  Diseases ;  tbe  history  of  the  Epi- 
emics  of  Puerperal  Fever,  by  Dr. 
Churchill;*  the  account  given  by  Dr. 
Ronth  of  the  occurrences  connected 
with  puerperal  fever  in  the  Vienna  Hos- 
pitals; the  lectures  of  Dr.  Murphy  ;f 
the  facts  whieh  must  be  familiar  to 
every  one  engaged  in  obstetric  preetiee ; 
—all  prove  the  possibility  of  the  disease 
being  communicable. 

"  I  fear  we  most  conclude,"  observes 
Dr.  Churchill,  after  quoting  the  evi- 
dence of  Drs.  Lee,  Robertson,  Copland, 
Ramsbotham,  Blundell,  Davies,  Ac.  4kc., 
"however  reluctantly,  in  favour,  not 
merely  of  the  contagiousness  of  puer- 
peral fever,  but  of  the  possibility  of  its 
contagion  beiug  carried  by  an  interme- 
diate party." 


*  Imui  oa  Pametal  fever  waA  other  Dil- 
utes of  Women,   PuW Ufced  by  tbe  Sydenham 

TtSe  tbe  last  volume  of  the  Mao.  Oak. 
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The  present  instance  may  either  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  epidemic  preva- 
lence of  the  disease,  or  of  the  coinci- 
dence of  several  sporadic  cases.  At 
the  time  of  its  occurrence  no  other  case 
had  been  known  in  my  neighbourhood 
for  several  years :  none  have  occurred 
since,  although  I  attended  several  other 
ladies  during  its  progress.  I  did  so 
under  the  conviction  that  it  was  a  spo- 
radic case,  since,  although  Dr.  Lee  had 
been  called  in  consultation  to  several 
cases  around  London  at  the  same  tune, 
yet  no  case  of  the  kind  had  occurred  to 
him  in  his  own  private  practice.  In 
the  next  case  that  I  attended  severe 
rigors  occurred  on  the  third  day ;  but 
no  further  ill  effects  ensued. 

It  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a 
proof  that  the  disease  may  be  sporadic 
as  well  as  epidemic  or  contagious,  and 
it  also  furnishes  an  argument  why  a 
medical  man  should  not  discontinue 
obstetric  practice  on  the  happening  of 
a  single  case  of  puerperal  lever,  since 
it  ob?iously  incurs  no  obligation  to 
abandon  his  engagements.  Other  cases 
occurring,  however,  in  the  practice  of 
the  same  individual,  the  predicament  is 
entirely  changed,  and  a  man's  ethical 
principles  must  take  the  precedence  of 
his  professional  requirements. 

Upper  Holloway,  Nov.  1, 1850. 


•xxmnramx    besxabghss    oh  the 

THBOBY  OT  A  HEFATICO-BSHAL  CJECU- 
1ATIOH,  AND  OH  AWIHAL  HEAT.  BI  M. 
HHBHAKD. 

M.  BXRNABD  having  administered  prnwiate 
of  potash  to  a  dog,  and  ascertained  the 
existence  of  this  salt  in  the  urine  within 
ten  minutes,  killed  the  animal,  and  exa- 
mined the  blood  separately  from  the  renal 
artery  and  rein.  The  latter  contained  a 
large  proportion  of  prussiate  of  potash,  the 
artery  none  at  all.  This  was  the  reverse  of 
what  M.  Bernard  had  expected.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  salt  had  been  administered 
en  a  mil  stomach.  Surprised  at  the  result, 
31.  Bernard  repeated  the  experiment  many 
times,  and  found  that,  when  given  during 
the  process  of  digestion,  the  prussiate  was 
always  found  in  the  vein  j  if  given  on  an 
empty  stomach,  it  was  uniformly  discovered 
in  the  artery. 

In  tracing  the  course  of  the  pituwiate 
from  the  stomach  to  the  kidneys,  it  was 
constantly  found  in  the  blood  that  left  the 
stomach  and  intestines — i.  t.  in  the  portal 
system ;  while  it  was  never  met- with  m  the 
general  venous  circulation.   It  is  obvious, 


therefore,  that  during  digestion  a  circu- 
lation obtains  different  to  that  which  exists 
while  fasting. 

This  circumstance,  M.  Bernard  states, 
explains  the  discrepancies  met  with  in 
the  results  of  investigations  on  the  pre- 
sence of  various  salts  in  the  urine.  It 
gives  a  clue,  also,  to  many  other  ob- 
scure phenomena.  It  is  known  that 
the  absorption  of  poisons  is  more  ac- 
tive during  fasting,  and  aaaaw  less  of 
blood;  awl  that  theu-abtorptien  is  retarded 
by  the.  injection  of  water  into  the  veins: 
the  fact  has  been  explained  on  the  greater 
or  less  degree  of  tension  of  the  blood-vessels. 
It  has  bean  aotised,  also,  that  certain  poi- 
sons are  harmless;. to  some  animals,  and 
noxious  to  others.  For  instance,  the  rabbit 
is  not  poisoned  by  atropine,  while  the  dog 
is  so :  this  is  accounted  for,  according  to 
M.  Bernard,  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
rabbit,  although  it  may  not  recently  have 
partaken  of  food,  has  constantly  alimentary 
matter  in  its  intestines.  The  atropine  ab- 
sorbed by  the  portal  vein  traverses  the 
liver,  anoT,  passing  by  the  vena  cava  to  the 
kidneys,  is  excreted  in  the  urine;  not  having 
passed  by  the  general  circulation,  except  m 
very  minute  quantities. 

M.  Bernard  has  performed  a  series  of 

Xnnents  on  dogs •  and  rabbits,  there- 
of which  support  his  theory  of  a.  spe- 
cial circulation  that  relieve*  o««r- fulness,  of 
the  vascular  system.  These  researches,  the 
author  observes,  show  also  that  the  en  der- 
mic method  of  applying  medicines  will 
often  be  more  certain  than  their  adminis- 
tration by  the  digestive  organs. 

Is  the  hapatic  circulation  one  of  the 
sources  of  animal  heat  ? 

M.  Bernard  observes  that  the  connection 
between  the  renal  and  hepatic  circulations 
with  that  of  the  intermediate  vena  cava,  is 
the  physiological  condition  in  the  foetus ; 
M.  Bernard  states  that-  in  after- hfe  the 
blood  passing  from  the  liver  during  active 
digestion  is  at  least  one  degree  higher  than 
that  of  the  blood  as  it  enters  the  same 
organ;  and  that  the  injection  of  soiids  sad 
fluids  redacts  the  temperature  of  the  blood 
in  the  portal  vein.  The  temperature  of 
animals  is  reduced  by  three  or  four  days 
abstinence.  The  insufficiency  of  the  ob- 
servations made  on  the  increase  of  tempera- 
ture in  the  lungs,  together  with  a  conside- 
ration of  the  great  extent  to  which  secretion 
takes  place  in  the  liver,  and  the  activity  of 
its  circulation  during  digestion,  are,  in  Dr. 
Bernard's  opinion,  sufficient  reasons  for 
attributing  to  the  liver  a  principal  share  in 
the  production  of  animal  heat. 
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In  our  last  number  we  made  some 
general  remarks  on  tho  evidence  ad- 
duced before  the  Parliamentary  Cora- 
mittee  on  Prison  Discipline,  in  reference 
to  the  supposed  injurious  effects  pro- 
duced on  body  and  mind  by  the  adoption 
of  what  is  termed  tlio  Separate  System. 
We  have  now  to  consider  those  facts 
contained  in  the  Report  which  tend  to 
show  the  error  of  the  commonly  received 
opinion,  and  to  prove,  that  whether  as 
regards  health  or  the  reformation  of  the 
individual,  it  is  not,  when,  fairly  carried 
out,  attended  with  that  danger  with 
which  it  has  been  hitherto  associated. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before 
our  readers  the  evidence  which  con- 
tains the  facts  to  which  we  allude.  And 
first,  that  of  one  of  the  most  competent 
witnesses,  Dr.  G.  Owen  Rees,  who  has 
held  the  office  of  Superintending  Phy- 
sician of  the  Pentonville  Prison,  since 
its  opening.  Dr.  Rees  has  watched  the 
"experitoent"  from  the  first,  and  has 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
system  is  innocuous.  We  quote  from 
his  evidence  :•— 

Q,  "Will  you  be  good  enough  to 
state  to  the  Committee  how  long  a 
period  you  think  a  prisoner  in  Penton- 
ville may  be  kept  with  safety,  to  his 
mind  and  body,  under  the  separate 
system  of  confinement?" 

A.  "  I  think  eighteen  months  is  a  very 
fair  period." 

Q.  "  Do  the  prisoners  in  general 
improve  toward*  the  end  of  the  year  for 
which  they  are  subjected  to  the  separate 
system?" 

A.  "It  has  appeared  so  to  me." 

Q  "  They  are  better  in  mind  and  no 
worse  in  body  T 

A.  "  I  think  so." 

Q.  "  You  used  the  expression  in  the 
first  part  of  your  evidence,  that  you 
thought  eighteen  months  was  a  very 


fair  period  for  the  separate  system; 
what  did  you  mean  by  that  expres- 
sion T 

A.  "  I  think  it  is  a  period  that  might 
be  adopted  in  general,  without  much 
injury  to  the  prisoners." 

Q.  "  Former  witnesses  have  almost 
unanimously  told  us  that  twelve  months 
ib,  in  their  opinion,  a  better  period  far 
which  the  separate  system,  as  a  maxi- 
mum period,  should  be  applied?" 

A.  "I  speak  from  my  experience  at 
Pentonville,  where  the  system  of  sepa- 
rate confinement  has  been  applied  in  a 
modified  manner,  different  from  the 
way  in  which  it  has  been  applied  in 
other  prisons;  so  that  I  should  say 
the  system  in  other  prisons  has  not 
been  so  good  as  the  system  pursued  at 
Pentonville  T 

Q.  "  And  at  Pentonville  you  are  not 
afraid  of  eighteen  months  separate  con- 
finement?" 

A.  "  "No ;  as  regards  the  effects  upon 
the  minds  of  prisoners,  of  separate  con- 
finement, which  is  a  very  important 
point,  I  should  observe,  that  the  cases 
of  insanity  or  delusion  which  have  oc- 
curred have  generally  occurred  at  early 
periods  of  separate  confinement,  and  not 
at  advanced  periods." 

Q.  "Do  you  think  that  the  power 
of  memory  is  equally  great,  after  a 
period  of  separate  confinement,  as  it 
was  before?" 

A.  "  I  have  visited  a  number  of  men 
with  a  view  to  see  whether  the  memory 
fails,  that  point  having  been  very  fre- 
quently insisted  upon ;  and  from  atten- 
tive observation  I  can  state,  that  in  my 
opinion,  eighteen  months  separate  con- 
finement does  not  impair  the  memory." 

Q,  "  Have  you  heard  of  any  prisoners 
who  have  been  confined  for  a  .long 
period  beiug  subject  to  fits  upon  their 
discharge?" 

A. "  Yea ;  I  have  seen  men  in  fits. 
Men  have  suffered  from- fits  since  the 
period  was  shortened." 

Dr.  Bees  also  states  in  the  eighth 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Penton- 
ville Prison,  that  in  addition  to  four 
attempts  at  suicide  during  the  year 
184», "  there  ie  an  irritability  observ- 
able, which  I  have  never  before  noticed 
among  men  confined  in  Pentonville  " 

How  ft*  thi«  irritability  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  alterations  lately  made 
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in  the  system,  and  how  far  it  is  related 
to  the  increase  of  insanity  under  the 
short  periods  of  imprisonment,  admits 
•of  doubt  As  a  question  of  fact  it  still 
remains  to  he  determined. 

We  may  here  notice  those  anomalous 
convulsive  attacks,  referred  to  hy  Dr. 
Bees,  which  have  been  observed  in 
the  prisoners  on  their  embarkation  for 
the  penal  settlements.  . 

•  "Mr:  Hampton  states,  that  the  sud- 
dm  change  from  great  seclusion  to  the 
bistle  of  a  crowded  convict-ship,  pro 
diieed  a  number  of  cases  of  convulsions, 
attended  in  some  cases  with  nausea  and 
voniting;  in  others  simulating  hyste- 
ria ;  and  iu  all  being  of  a  most  anoma- 
lous character.'' 

Mi  Hampton  subsequently  in- 
formed the  Commissioners  of  the  prison 
that  these  hysterical  convulsions  were 
propagated  amoag  the  men  by  imita- 
tion. This  we  know  to  be  common  in 
the  oasis  of  females.  The  fits  entirely 
ceased  m  the  third  day  after  leaving 
England 

These  tonvulsive  attacks  are  difficult 
of  explanation.  The  cause  to  which 
they  were  assigned  by  Mr.  Hampton  is 
clearly  insufficient,  inasmuch  as  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  Commissioners 
!br  their  prevention,  on  the  assumption 
that  they  resulted  from  the  causes 
pointed  put  by  him,  have  not  proved 
effectual  for  their  prevention.  It 
was  given  in  evidence,  that  previously 
to  recent  embarkations  the  prisoners 
had  been  associated  in  a  most  unre- 
strained manner,  to  the  number  of  100 
and  200,  chopping  wood,  and  making 
every  conceivable  noise  that  could  be 
made,  to  inure  them  to  what  they  would 
experience  on  board  ship,  and  yet  that 
not  a  single  fit  occurred  while  they  were 
thus  associated.  They  occurred,  how- 
ever, on  embarkation,  but  not  when  the 
prisoners  ware  put  on  board  the  hulks 
in  the  Thames.  These  fits  have  been 
noticed  also  in  greater  proportion  among 
prisoners  who  have  undergone  the  short 


period  of  confinement  than  among  those 
of  the  longer  periods.  A  very  singular 
fact  is  stated  in  reference  to  the  convul- 
sive attacks.  The  prisoners  who  em. 
barked  in  one  vessel  experienced  no 
fits,  and  the  majority  of  these  had  been 
in  confinement  for  periods  ranging  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-three  months,  and, 
being  under  the  most  rigid  separate 
discipline,  they  nod  not  been  associated 
previously  to  embarkation. 

Putting  all  these  circumstances  toge- 
ther,' the  only  explanation  that  occurs 
to  us  is  that  the  fits  must  be  regarded 
as  the  consequence  of  a  peculiar  condi- 
tion of  the  nervous  system,  resulting 
from  the  combined  effect  of  the  sudden 
change  from  separate  imprisonment  to 
complete  and  free  association  amidst  the 
bustle  of  a  convict  ship,  together  with 
the  effect  on  the  mind  produced  by  the 
certainty  of  banishment  from  all  the 
ties  of  home  and  country. 

The  conclusions  of  Dr.  G.  0.  itees 
with  regard  to  the  effects  of  separate 
imprisonment,  are  confirmed  by  the 
admissions  of  Mr.  Bradley,  surgeon  of 
Pentonville  Prison. 

This  witness  was  asked : — 

Q.  "What  ia  your  opinion  of  the 
effect  of  the  separate  system  upon  the 
bodily  health  of  the  prisoners?" 

A.  "  I  think  that  towards  the  end  of 
the  twelvemonth  the  bodily  health  be- 
gins to  be  affected;  the  prisoners  be- 
come pale,  and  I  think  the  seeds  of  con- 
sumption are  in  many  cases  developed  " 

In  answer  to  other  questions,  Mr. 
Bradley  states : — 

"I  do  not  know  that  the  separate 
system  itself  produces  consumption 
during  the  first  twelvemonth." 

"  I  believe  that  the  cases  of  consump- 
tion between  the  twelfth  and  eighteenth 
month  are  double  the  number  of  those 
that  occur  during  either  of  the  preced- 
ing six  months." 

Q.  "What  is  your  opinion  of  the 
effect  of  the  separate  system  upon  the 
mind?" 

A.  "During  the  last  seven  years 
there  have  been  many  oases  of  mental 
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disease,  the  greater  number  of  which  | 
have  occurred  during  the  first  six 
months."  I 

"  There  are  two  periods  at  which  the 
pressure  seems  to  be  greatest:  the  first 
period  is  from  six  weeks  to  two  months 
after  admission,  and  the  latter  period 
is  towards  the  end  of  the  first  twelve- 
month." 

la. reference  to  this  statement,  we 
may  observe  that  no  facts  ore  ad- 
duced in  its  support . 

Q  "  Do  you  think  it  possible  that, 
even  where  actual  insanity  did  not 

arise,  the  mental  powers  might  be  im- 
paired and  the  memory  affected  with- 
out your  detecting  it  in  the  prisoner?" 

At  "  Certainly."  "  1  thmk  seme 
coses  have  occurred  of  the  kind  you 
speak  of,  where  the  intellect  has  been 
rendered  obtuse,  and  the  man  has  be- 
come stupid  at  the  end  of  the  first  six 
months.  When  I  speak -of  the  eases 
of  insanity,  they  are  a  small  mino- 
rity.*'. (!) 

Q.  "  What  is  the  maximum  time  you 
would  recommend  for  the  infliction  of 
the  separate  system,  looking  to  the 
health  of  both  body  and  mind?" 

A.  "  Twelve  months." 

Q  "  Not  more  than  that  V 

A.  "No." 

Q.  "  Do  vou  find  cases  where  the  se- 
parate confinement  is  beneficial  both 
to  the  body'and  mind  of  the  prisoner  T 

A.  "Undoubtedly." 

Q.  "  Inducing  habits  of  repose  and 
general  tranquillity  of  mind'r 

A.  "Yes." 

Q.  "  Are  those  cases  the  majority?" 
A.  "They  are." 

Q.  "  There  is  no  other  bodily  disease 
(besides  insanity  and  consumption)  to 
which  the  separate  confinement  predis- 
poses the  prisoners?" 

A.  "  Heart  disease  has  been  said  to 
have  occurred  among  a  great  many  of 
the  men  in  separate  confinement.  I 
have  examined  a  large  number  of  men, 
with  a  view  to  discover  whether  heart 
disease  existed  or  not,  and  I  cannot  say 
that  I  found  any  cases  of  diseases  of 
the  heart  that  could  be  foiriy  attributed 
to  the  system ;  but  of  cases  of  func 
tlonol  derangement  of  the  heart  and 
palpitation,  accompanied  with  pallor 
of  the  face,  there  have  been  a  great 
many." 

H  "On  the  whole,  jndging  from 


your  experience,  supposing  the  separate 
system  to  be  strictly  limited  in  time, 
and  carefully  guarded  by  watching  the 
health  of  the  individual  inmates  of  the 
gaol,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
think  it  rather  tends  to  improve  thou  to 
injure  their  health?" 
A.  "  I  think  so." 

Q.  "  But  if  not  carefully  guarded,  or 
if  carried  too  far,  it  is  full  of  danger  T' 
A.  "Yes." 

Q.  "  Do  you  consider  the  mere  facf 
of  a  prisoner  being  kept  by  himself  is 
likely  to  induoe  consumption,  where  no 
tendency  to  it  existed  in  the  constitution 
before  ? 

A.  "Iam  inclined  to  think  that  thne 
is  an  amount  of  mental  depression  pro- 
duced by  separation  which  does  tend  to 
develope  tubercular  disease ;  bui  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  many,  I  be- 
lieve, who  come  in  with  consumptive 
symptoms,  and  who  axe  cured  by  a  resi- 
dence in  the  prison.  The  altered  cir- 
cumstances, the  good  diet,  and  tie  uni- 
form temperature  of  the  cells,  in  many 
oases  have  effected  a  cure." 

The  next  evidence  which  ve  shall 
quote,  though  not  strictly  professional, 
is  perhaps  the  more  striking  on  that 
account:  it  is  also  the  most  decided 
and  the  most  explicit  with  reference  to 
the  modifying  influence  cf  time  in 
ameliorating  the  supposed  evil  conse- 
quences of  the  separate  system  upon 
mental  health.  We  desire  particularly 
to  draw  our  readers'  attention  to  the 
fuels  and  statistics  stated  by  the  Bev. 
J.  F.  Burt,  Assistant-Chaplain  to  the 
Pentonville  Prison. 

Q.  "  Are  you  not  apprehensive  of  any 
danger  to  the  prisoners  if  that  system 
were  strictly  carried  out  for  a  long 
period  of  time?" 

A.  "None  whatever;  not  greater 
than  in  other  prisons.  I  may  perhaps 
answer  that  by  fact,  rather  than  by 
opinion:  the  number  of  mental  coses 
has  never  been  so  numerous  or  ao 
disastrous  in  any  equal  period  as  eince 
the  relaxation  of  the  discipline." 

"  From  the  opening  of  Pentonvflle 
to  the  present  date  the  total  number  of 
mental  eases  hove  been-,— insanity, 
seventeen;  end  of  these  fifteen  hawe  oc- 
curred before  the  twelfth  mouth,  and 
two  after :  delusions,  nineteen ;  of  tht»e 
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fifteen  have  occurred  before  tbe  twelfth 
month,  aud  four  after.  Patting  both 
(lasses  of  cases  together,  the  result  is  a 
total  of  thirty-six  cases;  before  the 
tvelfth  month,  thirty;  beyond  the 
twelfth  month,  six." 

Mr.  Burt  proceeds,  in  answer  to  other 
qutstions : — 

"The  Pentonville  Prison  has  been 
opened  seven  and  a  half  years :  I  will 
distribute  that  time  into  two  periods — 
one  »  which  the  prison  has  contained 
the  greatest  number  of  prisoners  for 
terms  aot  exceeding  twelve  months,  the 
other  tkose  years  in  which  it  contained 
the  greatest  number  for  terms  exceed- 
ing twelve  months,  to  an  average  of 
seventeen  or  eighteen  months,  and  in 
many  cases  running  on  to  twenty-two 
and  twenty-three  months.    The  one 
period  embraces  four  years,  the  other 
three  and  a  half  years.   The  mental 
statistics  for  those  two  periods  are  as 
follows : — During  three  aud  a  half  years 
of  short  imprisonments,  daily  average 
population  about  440 ;  cases  of  insanity, 
14;  delusion,  11;  suicides,  3;  total,  28. 
During  four  years  of  long  imprison- 
ments, daily  average  population  445; 
cases  of  insanity,  3 ;  delusions,  8 ;  sui- 
cides, none;  total,  11.   Thus  the  ratio 
of  insanity  to  the  daily  population  has 
been,  during  the  period  of  short  terms, 
nearly  five-fold  of  what  it  was  during 
the  period  of  long  terms,  although  one  pe- 
riod is  six  months  shorter  than  the  other. 
....    What  is  even  mora  startling 
is  the  fact,  that  during  the  period  of 
short  terms,  the  ratio  of  insanity  is 
much  greater  than  in  the  period  of  long 
terms,  to  tbe  aggregate  number  of  pri- 
soners coming  within  the  walls  of  the 
prison,  wholly  irrespective  of  the  differ- 
eoce  of  the  time  during  which  the  same 
number  of  prisoners  will  have  under- 
gone tbe  severe  punishment  of  the  cell. 
The  average  term  of  detention  being 
in  one  period  18  months,  and  in  the 
other  12;  the  aggregate  number  passing 
through  the  prison  during  equal  periods 


has  been  greater  during  the  short  term 
than  during  the  long  by  about  50  per 
cent  The  numbers  are,  for  the  period 
of  short  terms,  about  2,444;  for  the 
period  of  long  terms,  1,627 ;  difference, 
817.  Against  that  increase  of  817  upon 
an  aggregate  of  1,627  prisoners,  we 
have  an  increase  of  mental  affections 
from  11  to  32.  Thus  the  ratio  of  in- 
crease in  the  aggregate  number  of  pri- 
soners is  as  from  1  to  1  J;  the  ratio  of 
all  mental  affections,  as  from  1  to  2f£ ; 
of  insanity  alone,  as  from  1  to  about  5." 

We  must  reserve  our  further  exami- 
nation of  the  Report  until  next  week. 


ftcsittos. 


An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  tke  Simple 
Bodies  of  Chemistry.     By  David 
Low,  F.R.S.E.   2d  edition,  enlarged, 
8vo.  pp.  344.   London:  Longmans. 
Some  time  has  elapsed  since  we  received 
this  book ;  but,  owing  to  accidental  cir- 
cumstances, we  have  not  had  an  earlier 
opportunity  of  laying  a  notice  of  it 
before  our  readers.    It  is  strictly  an 
essay  on  the  higher  branches  of  philo- 
sophical chemistry,  from  the  pen  of  a 
man  well  acquainted  with  the  science, 
and  aware  of  the  difficulties  with  whioh 
its  fundamental  theories  are  beset 

Mr.  Low  professes  to  furnish  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  bodies  now  called 
simple,  or  elements,  by  chemists,  are 
really  compounded,  and  that  the  ele- 
mentary forms  of  matter  may  be  reduced 
to  a  very  small  number.  He  argues 
that  we  must  not  assume  substances  to 
be  elementary  or  simple  "  because  we 
have  been  unable  to  overcome  the  affi- 
nities of  their  constituent  parts,  or  to 
convert  them  into  any  other  form  of 
matter."  Berzelius  has  objected  to  this 
view  that  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
examine  the  question  when  any  one 
of  the  so-called  elements  has  been 
proved  to  be  compound  by  analysis. 
Mr.  Low  dissents  from  this  proposition, 
and  quotes  the  example  of  Lavoisier 
who  predicted  that  the  alkalies  would 
turn  out  to  be  oxides  before  the  disco- 
very of  potassium,  sodium,  and  other 
alkaljgeneus  metals.  If  Da 
down  with  the  conviction 
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and  soda  were  elementary  substances, 
he  would  not  have  made  those  brilliant 
discoveries  which  have  shed  such  lustre 
upon  his  name.  Even  in  our  own  time, 
Berzelius  has  himself  stoutly  contended 
for,  and  supported  by  ingenious  argu- 
ments, the  view  that  the  now  recognised 
element,  chlorine,  was  a  compound  of 
oxygen  and  muriatic  acid.  Hence  the 
same  latitude  must  be  allowed  to  Mr. 
Low  to  question  the  stability  of  the  pre- 
sent views  of  chemists,  and  to  prove,  if 
he  can,  by  fact  or  reasoning,  that  they 
are  erroneous. 

There  are  numerous  singular  analo- 
gies among  elementary  bodies  in  respect 
to  light,  heat,  and  their  chemical  rela- 
tions to  each  other,  which  lead  to  the 
inference  that  they  may  be  modifications 
of  one  and  the  same  form  of  elementary 
matter.  Chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine, 
present  us  with  an  example  of  this  rela- 
tionship, or,  as  Mr.  Low  would  term  it, 
of  an  isodynamie  oharacter.  The  sec- 
tion on  chlorine  affords  a  good  instance 
of  Mr.  Low's  mode  of  reasoning  out  the 
compound  constitution  of  elementary 
substances. 

It  is  well  known  that  Cyanogen  C*  N. 
is  a  compound ;  and  yet,  in  most  of  its 
chemical  relations,  it  acts  like  a  simple 
or  elementary  gas.  It  is,  according  to 
Mr.  Low,  isodynamie  with  chlorine. 
Thus  the  combinations  of  the  two  with 
hydrogen,  mercury,  silver,  and  potas- 
sium, are  perfectly  analogous :  there  is 
a  want  of  analogy,  however,  in  their 
combinations  with  oxygen,  and  an 
entire  failure  of  it  in  the  remarkable 
isomerism  of  fulminic  and  cyanic  acids 
of  which  chlorine  presents  no  example. 

From  the  admitted  analogies  Mr. 
Low  argues  that  chlorine  and  cyanogen 
cannot  be  dissimilar  in  corpuscular  con- 
stitution ;  that  if  one  be  compound,  the 
other  cannot  be  simple.  He  proceeds 
to  contend  that  carbon  and  nitrogen 
most  probably  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  chlorine.  Again,  ohlorine  pre- 
sents certain  resemblances  to  sulphur 
"  in  the  suffocating  odour  distinctive  of 
both  substances,  in  their  unfi  tness  for 
respiration,  combined  with  the  power  in 
certain  cases  of  supporting  combustion, 
in  the  blanching  properties  of  their  com- 
pounds, and  in  their  many  dynamic  re- 
lations." (1 10.)  Considering  that  these 
resemblances  of  properties  establish  a  re 
semb  once  of  corpuscular  constitution,  it 
is  conceived  by  the  author  to  be  pro- 
vable that  sulphur  is  also  a  constituent 


of  chlorine  ;  and  if  one  atom  of  carbon 
be  removed  from  cyanogen,  and  one 
atom  of  sulphur  substituted,  we  shall 
then  have,  instead  of  CI. «  4(1,  the  follow- 
ing formula:  C.  S.  N.-80.  "Or  if 
wo  choose  to  regard  cyanogen  as  a  car- 
buret of  CN,  chlorine  must  be  a  sul- 
phuret  of  the  same  base." 

This  reasoning  is  very  ingenious,  but 
wholly  speculative  :  it  falls  far  short  of 
that  accuracy  which  we  look  for  in  che- 
mistry, and  without  which  the  science 
would  present  a  mass  of  confusion. 
The  so-called  resemblances  of  sulphur 
aud  chlorine  would  prove  just  as  readily 
that  chlorine  entered  into  the  composi- 
tion of  sulphur  as  that  sulphur  vas  a 
constituent  of  chlorine.  The  hydracid 
compounds  have  no  resemblance  what- 
ever in  their  chemical  properties  or 
effects  on  the  body.  As  tD  the  blanch- 
ing properties,  they  are  wholly  different 
in  kind.  The  bleaching  by  sulphurous 
acid  is  a  real  and  soluble  combination 
of  the  acid  with  the  colouring.matter ; 
the  colour  is  not  destroyed,  but  it  may 
be  readily  restored  by  a  more  powerful 
acid  or  base.  In  bleaching  by  the  aid 
of  chlorine  the  colour  is  destroyed,  and 
cannot  be  restored. 

We  might  quote  other  instances  of  in- 
conclusive reasoning  from  tliis  book,  but 
we  consider  this  unnecessary.  With 
much  thnt  is  erroneous  in  speculation, 
it  contains  a  large  amount  of  profitable 
reading.  It  is,  however,  a  work  which 
can  be  safely  read  and  fairly  appreciated 
only  by  the  advanced  chemist 

The  Principles  of  Surgery.  By  James 
Miller,  F.R.C.S.E.,  Surgeon  in  Or- 
dinary to  the  Queen  for  Scotland, 
Surgeon  to  His  Koyal  Highness 
Prince  Albert  for  Scotland,  &c.  Ac. 
Second  Edition.  8vo.  pp.  803.  Edin- 
burgh: Black.  London:  Longman. 
1850. 

Mb.  Miller's  writings  are  well  known 
to  be  among  the  best  contributions  to 
surgical  science.  The  first  edition  of 
the  work  before  us  has  been  so  well 
received  by  the  profession,  aud  is  so 
well  known  to  surgeons,  that  we  have 
now  only  to  bring  the  second  edi- 
tion under  the  notice  of  our  readers. 
We  observe  that  the  form  of  the  vo- 
lume is  changed  to  the  octavo  size, 
and  that  woodcut  illustrations  have 
been  copiously  introduced,  by  which 
its  usefulness  is  enhanced    At  the  end 
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of  each  subject,  references  have  been 
made  to  its  literature,  which  will  also 
he  found  serviceable  to  the  student.  A 
section  is  added  on  the  surgical  use  of 
chloroform,  in  which  this  subject  is 
•treated  in  all  points  of  view. 

We  strongly  recommend  this  volume, 
a?  presenting  in  a  condensed  form  the 
best-founded  principles  of  surgery,  as 
laid  down  by  its  most  eminent  profes- 
sors, and  known  experimentally  to  the 
author  as  safe  guides  in  practice. 

Lunatic  Asylum  Reports.  Edinburgh: 
I84fi.  Belfast:  1850.  Devon:  1849- 
49-50. 

The  numbers  of  patients  admitted  into 
these  several  asylums  during  the  past 
years  were : — 

Males.  Females.  Total. 
Edinburgh  ...  109  166  2G5 
Belfast    ....     65        67  11.2 

Devon,  1848    139 

„     1849    116 

„     1850    Ill 

The  report  of  the  Devon  asylum  does 
not  distinguish  the  sexes  of  the  patients 
admitted. 
The  discharged  were  as  follows : — 

Males.  Females.  Total. 
Edinburgh,  cured    .   42       77  119 
_       uncured.   20       35  65 
„       died  ..   42       37  79 
Belfast,  cured  ...   24       28  62 
uncured  .   .   11       10  21 
„     died   ...   25       18  43 
Devon,  1848,  cured  .17       16  38 
„        „    uncured     0         3  8 
„       „    died.    .     9       10  19 
„    1849,  cured  .16       27  42 
„  uncured     3  14 

„    died.   .16       19  85 
"    1850,  cured  .20       32  58 
,,    uncured     0        6  5 
„   died.   .17      13  80 

The  forms  of  disease  have  not  varied 
much  from  what  has  been  exliibited  in 
former  reports  of  these  and  other  asy- 
lums, which  we  have  fully  noticed  on 
recent  occasions. 

Dr.  Skae,  in  stating  that  more  cases 
than  usual  of  Puerperal  Af onto  had  been 
admitted  during  the  year,  takea  the 
opportunity  of  noticing  that  their  oc- 
currence cannot  be  attributed  to  the  use 
of  chloroform,  which  had  not  been 
administered  in  any  of  these  cases. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  the  dis 
ease  which  we  observe  in  these  Reports 
was  intemperance. 


In  all  the  Reports  we  observe  the 
same  judicious  plan  of  moral  control 
which  leads  to  the  patient  being  treated 
as  if  he  were  sane, —the  same  care  and 
attention  to  the  bodily  health,  the  same 
principles  of  moral  and  religious  train- 
ing, seeking  to  draw  the  sufferer  out  of 
himself,  and  to  engage  his  mind  with 
healthy  and  agreeable  occupations. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the 
Commissioners  of  Lunacy  would  point 
out  the  features  of  greatest  importance 
in  the  history  of  insanity  on  which  it 
is  desirable  to  obtain  information,  and 
that  they  would  enjoin  their  publication 
in  the  Annual  Reports  of  Asylums;  the 
present  desultory,  and,  too  often,  un- 
connected manner  of  stating  the  results 
of  the  year,  leads  to  no  public  or  pro- 
fessional benefit,  and  suffers  many 
valuable  facts  to  be  entirely  lost  to 
science. 

We  would  also  suggest  that  the  com- 
mon octavo  form  should  be  adopted  for 
the  publication  of  Reports,  so  that  a 
yearly  volume  might  thus  be  formed,  by 
binding  together  these  scattered  con- 
tributions. A  hint  from  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  a  plan  suggested  by  them, 
would  be  productive  of  much  improve- 
ment. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Verral  Spinal 
Hospital  for  the  Treatment  of  Dis- 
eases and  Distortions  of  the  Spine, 
Contractions  of  the  Limbs.  Hipjoisti 
Disease,  and  Paralysis.  1850. 
Fsom  the  statements  of  the  medical 
officers,  Mr.  Hugman,  Mr.  Charles 
Verral  (son  of  the  founder),  and  Mr. 
Day,  this  charity  seems  to  be  the 
medium  of  much  good.  We  trust  that 
the  present  appeal  will  not  pass  un- 
heeded: the  funds  of  the  institution  need 
support.  When  we  state  that  twenty- 
four  in  patients,  besides  numerous  out' 
patients,  receive  the  benefits  of  this 
charity  annually  with  the  outlay  of  only 
four  hundred  and  nine  pounds,  it  will 
be  evident  that  the  utmost  economy  is 
exercised.  One  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds  cover  the  salaries  of  house- 
surgeon,  matron,  nurses,  and  servants ! 
The  house-surgeoncy  mu3t  be  virtually 
an  honorary  appointment  uuder  suoh 
au  expenditure.  A  series  of  cases  are 
added,  in  illustration  of  the  advantages 
of  the  prone  position  in  the  treatment 
of  spinal  disease. 
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iMccctfftg*  of  £odctit«. 

ROYAL  MEDICAL  AND  CHIRUR- 
GICAL  SOCIETY. 
Not.  u. 
Db.  Addibojt,  PsmmniT. 

Ovariotomy. 

Aftkb  the  reading  of  the  papers  published 
in  our  last  number  on  the  subject  of 
Ovariotomy,  some  remarks  -were  made  by 
various  members,  of  •which  we  subjoin  an 
abstract. 

Mr.  C-RJab  HawkHts  dwelt  upon  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  a  fnH  and  complete 
history  of  all  the  cases  of  operation,  whe- 
ther only  commenced  or  carried  through, 
with  a  candid  statement  of  the  results. 
He  stated  that  the  operation  had  now  been 
performed  by  ten  Burgeons  attached  to 
London  hospitals,  and  not  one  of  these 
gentlemen  had  performed  the  operation  a 
gecond  time.  Recovery  took  place  in  one 
ease  only.  He  appealed  to  Dr.  F.  Bird 
and  Mr.  "Walno,  who  had  frequently  per- 
formed this  operation,  to  publish  a  full 
account  of  the  results  of  theu*  practice,  for 
the  information  of  their  profession. 

Dr.  F.  Bran  observed  that  he  had  com- 
municated his  cases  to  Dr.  Lee,  but  he  had 
declined  giving  the  details,  because  he  ob- 
•  jected  to  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Lee's 
tables  were  arranged. 

Dr.  Lbb  said  that  the  information  fur- 
nished by  Dr.  F.  Bird  was  so  meagre  that 
he  could  not,  in  justice  to  the  completeness 
of  the  other  cases  in  his  table,  add  those  of 
Dr.  F.  Bird  to  the  document.  He  subse- 
quently remarked  that  out  of  thirty-men 
cases  in  which  an  unsuccessful  attempt  had 
been  made  to  remove  the  tumor,  fourteen 
of  the  patients  had  died.  The  exploration 
of  these  tumors  was  by  no  means  a  harm- 
lets  proceeding* 

Mr.  B.  PhiixiH  agreed  with  Mr.  Haw- 
kins in  condemning  the  practice  of  publish* 
ing  successful  and  withholding  unsuccessful 
cases.  He  considered  it  to  be  a  suppression 
of  the  truth  which  every  honest  man 
would  condemn.   As  ovariotomy  is  an 


•  In  a  letter  since  published  on  this  subject 
Dr.  F.  Bird  observes—"  I  have  extirpated  large 
ovarian  tumors  in  thirteen  cases,  of  which  num- 
ber nine  were  successful,  four  ansucceMful ;  in 
one  case  the  tumor  could  not  be  extirpated,  and 
the  patient  sank.  In  eighteen  other  cases  I  have 
made  small  incisions,  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  or 
relief,  and  in  no  ease  did  a  bad  result  ensue 
from  such  incisions ;  leaving  a  total  of  tbirty- 
rwo  cases  in  the  treatment  or  investigation  of 
which  the  abdominal  cavity  has  been  incised." 


operation  not  often  performed  in  public- 
hospitals,  but  in  private  houses,  it  is 
doubly  incumbent  on  those  who  have  the 
means  to  remove  the  veil  wliich  may  con- 
ceal the  results  of  these  cases. 

Dr.  Tut  observed  that  he  had  followed 
out  the  individual  history  of  each  case, 
and  had  classified  them  accordingly.  This 
was  the  only  way  in  which  the  cases  ooukl 
be  made  valuable  in  determining  the  risk 
of  the  operation.  For  instance,  some  of 
the  cases  of  ovarian  disaase  were  of  a  very 
chronic  character,  whilst  in  others  the  dis- 
ease was  so  acute  as  to  resemble  peritonitis 
in  a  mild  form.  Now  it  would  be  obvious 
that  to  class  these  two  forms  of  cases  to- 
gether might  lead  us  to  a  most  erroneous 
conclusion.  In  the  chronic  form  of  the 
disease,  attacking  patients  late  in  life,  it 
was,  he  believed,  unjustifiable  to  operate ; 
but  in  some  cases,  where  the  disease  waa 
more  acute,  and  it  occurred  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty,  it  might  be 
justifiable.  Dr.  Atlee,  of  Philadelphia,  had 
operated  in  thirty-six  of  such  cases:  of 
these  twelve  died,  and  twentv-four  reco- 
vered. Looking  at  tho  mortality  in  those 
cases  where  no  operation  was  performed, 
and  to  the  fact  that  life  was  very  rarely- 
prolonged  beyond  two  or  three  years,  it 
would  at  once  be  seen  how  important  it 
was  to  arrive  at  right  conclusions  respect- 
ing the  operation.  The  question,  then, 
immediately  suggested  itself,  as  to  which 
were  the  eases  most  favourable  for  opera- 
tion. Upon  this  point  we  must  remain  in 
doubt,  so  long  as  fatal  cases,  and  their 
histories,  were  withheld  from  publication. 

Mb.  Lawbencb  said, — Mr.  President,  I 
did  not  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Society 
to  give  information,  for  I  have  no  experi- 
ence of  ovariotomy  ;  I  have  not  performed 
It,  and  unless  my  view  of  the  matter  should 
bo  essentially  altered,  I  never  shall ;  nor 
have  I  seen  it  performed.  I  came,  air,  to 
listen  and  to  learn,  and  my  expectations  of 
information  have  not  been  disappointed. 
I  have  heard  things  strange  and  new,  at 
tho  same  time  instructive.  From  the 
interesting  document  presented  to  the 
society  by  Dr.  Lee, — for  which  he  deserves 
the  best  thanks  of  the  profession,  the 

Eublic,  and  more  espe  ciaihr  of  femalee 
ibouring  under  abdominal  enlargements, 
— it  appears  that  in  87  out  of  108  au- 
thenticated cases  of  operation  collected  by 
him,  it  was  found,  when  the  abdomen  had 
been  exposed,  either  that  there  was  no 
diseased  ovarium,  or  one  so  circumstanced 
as  not  to  admit  of  removal.  We  cannot 
help  believing  that  this  announcement, 
however  unexpected  and  startling,  repre- 
sents  ovariotomy  in  too  favourable  a  light. 
Dr.  Lee's  list  is  imperfect,  confessedly  so ; 
it  contains  only  the  cases  of  which  he  has 
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received  authentic  accounts.  There  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  any  successful 
operations  have  been  omitted.  We  have 
generally,  perhaps  invariably,  heard  of 
them,  aa  soon  as  the  cicatrization  of  the 
wound  had  been  completed.  The  same 
alacrity  has  not  been  observed  in  the 
communication  of  unsuccessful  cases  i  and 
1  am  not  aware  that  any  one  of  the  thirty- 
seven  cases  just  alluded  to  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  operator.  "We  can  hardly 
donbt,  therefore,  that  if  a  correct  list  were 
drawn  out  of  all  the  operations,  the  pro- 
portion of  cases  in  which  ovariotomy  nad 
been  fatal  would  be  increased,  and  that  a 
considerable  addition  would  be  made  to 
the  thirty-seven  instances,  in  which  the 
perilous  proceeding  of  exposing  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen  had  been  resorted  to  un- 
necessarily. Dr.  Lee's  list,  however,  as  it 
now  stands,  is  quite  sufficient  to  make  us 
doubt  the  propriety  of  admitting  ovario- 
tomy into  the  cataloguo  of  recognised  and 
approved  surgical  operations.  We  are 
sail  in  the  dart  on  one  point,  which  ought 
to  be  ascertained  before  we  can  determine 
the  true  value  of  the  proceeding ;  that  is, 
its  influence  in  prolonging  life. 

Our  excellent  colleague  may  probably 
have  acquired  information  on  this  point, 
in  prosecuting  the  researches  of  which  he 
has  now  laid  the  result  before  the  Society, 
and  he  could  probably  render  them  still  more 
complete,  by  learning  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  the  cases,  in  which  the  operation 
had  been  successful,  by  ascertaining  the 
kind  of  health  enjoyed,  and  the  duration 
of  life  after  recovery.  The  chances  offered 
by  the  operation  would  be  expressed  by 
the  average  duration  of  life  in  those  who 
have  undergone  it,  if  that  can  be  ascertained, 
reduced  in  amount  by  a  deduction,  and  that 
not  inconsiderable,  on  account  of  those  in 
whom  the  operation  ends  fatally,  whether 
completed  by  removal  of  the  ovary  or  not. 
The  result  thus  obtained  must  be  compared 
with  the  probable  duration  of  life  in  those 
patients  who  receive  such  relief  as  can  be 
afforded  by  the  other  resources  of  art. 
Many  years  ago  I  saw  a  female  from  the 
north  of  England  who  had  undergone 
ovariotomy,  as  it  was  reported,  successfully, 
not  very  long  before  the  time  of  my  seeing 
her,  the  operator  being  Mr.  Lizars.  It  was 
performed  when  what  was  then  called  the 
major  incision  was  in  vogue— that  is,  a  cut 
through  the  parietes  from  the  ensiform 
cartilage  to  the  pubes,  such  as^  wo  make  to 
expose  the  abdomen  for  examination  after 
death.  There  was  a  sound  cicatrix  on  tho 
person  of  tins  female,  indicating  that  an 
incision  of  that  description  had  been  made. 
Tho  pelvic  region  was  occupied  by  a  large 
•olid  mass  of  disease.  The  comparison  I 
have  now  suggested  most  bo  made  between 


two  sets  of  cases  similar  in  their  nature. 
Ovariotomy  •  is  Sot  performed  indiscrimi- 
nately, but  in  selected  instances.  The 
cases  chosen  for  operation  are  exactly  those 
"in  which  it  is  lent  necessary,  the  danger  to 
life  being  remote,  and  the  patients  some- 
times living  for  years  with  only  an  occa- 
sional interruption  of  health  and  comfort. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  in  common  with  the 
other  speakers,  commented  on  the  state- 
ment of  Dr.  P.  Bird,  that  he  had  adopted 
the  exploratory  incision  in  forty  or  fifty 
cases.  It  turns  out,  however,  that  Dt. 
Bird  has  really  only  adopted  this  plan  in 
eighteen  cates :  hence  it  is  not  necessary  to- 
insert  remarks  which  refer  to  a  number 
now  admitted  to  be  erroneous.  It  is  very 
evident  from  this  discussion  on  the  excel- 
lent paper  brought  forward  by  Dr.  B.  Lkb^ 
that  the  feeling  of  some  of  the  ablest  men 
in  the  profession  is  decidedly  adverse  to 
this  operation.  This  feeling  will  find  a 
strong  nold  in  the  minds  of  all  members  of 
the  profession,  until  a  full  and  complete 
history  of  every  case,  without  any  reserva- 
tion of  detaita,  has  been  published.  We  have 
no  doubt  much  good  will  accrue  from  this 
discussion.  As  the  facts  at  present  stand, 
all  must  admit,  with  Mr.  Lawrence,  that 
Dr.  Lee's  list  of  cases,  as  it  now  stands, 
"  is  quite  sufficient  to  make  us  doubt  the 
propriety  of  admitting  ovariotomy  into  the 
catalogue  of  recognised  and  approved  aur- 
gical  operations." 


MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON- 
Nov.  9,  1830. 
Da.  J.  R.  Besiutt,  Pbebidbht. 


On  the  Treatment  of  Ovarian  Dropty  by 

the  Production  of  an  Artificial  Oviduct. 
Mb.  J.  B.  Bbown  read  a  paper  on  this 
subject.  Tho  operation  he  now  proposed 
he  would  designate  but  a  modification  of  a 
previous  one  proposed  by  Mr.  Bainbridge, 
of  Liverpool,  and  to  that  gentleman  ne- 
would  accord  the  merit  of  having  first 
seized  upon  the  guiding  principle— tnat  of 
setting  up  adhesions  between  the  sac  and 
abdominal  parietes,  and  leaving  the  sac  to- 
exhaust  and  destroy  itself,  by  its  discharge 
through  an  artificial  opening.  The  opera- 
tion consists  in  making  an  oblique  lateral 
incision  in  the  middle  third  of  the  oblique 
line,  extending  from  the  umbilicus  to  the 
anterior  superior  iliac  spine,  reaching  at 
first  to  the  peritoneum,  then  puncturing 
and  emptying  the  cyst  by  a  trocar  ana 
canula,  and  the  peritonsBum  being  reflected, 
to  subsequently  stitch  the  cyst  to  the  ape> 
neurotic  tendon  of  the  external  oblique 
muscle;  and  this  bang  done,  to  dividelh. 
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cyst  between  the  line  of  the  sutores ;  and, 
finally,  in  keeping  up  the  communication 
between  the  interior  of  the  cyst  and  the 
exterior,  allowing  the  free  and  constant 
escape  of  all  secretions  produced  within  it. 
This  operation  of  Mr.  Brown  differs  from 
that  practised  by  Mr.  Bainbridge,  in  that 
the  fistulous  opening  is  formed  in  the  side, 
and  not  in  the  middle  line,  whereby  the 
discharge  from  the  wound  is  facilitated, 
and  the  greatest  comfort  to  the  patient 
ensured.  In  illustration  of  the  practica- 
bility and  advantages  of  the  operation,  Mr. 
Brown  proceeded  to  narrate  the  history  of 
three  cases  in  which  he  had  carried  it  into 
practice. 

In  the  first  case,  which  was  one  of  long 
standing,  tapping  had  been  performed  seve- 
ral times.  It  afforded  the  patient  so  little 
relief  on  the  last  occasion,  and  her  health 
was  so  rapidly  giving  way,  that  it  was  de- 
termined to  perform  the  operation  under 
discussion.  The  patient  went  on  well  for 
five  days,  bnt  then  became  subject  to  faint- 
ing fits  and  much  dyspnoea.  Dr.  Sibson 
considered  that  the  patient  suffered  from 
disease  of  the  heart.  She  died  within  a 
month  of  the  oi>eration.  After  death  a 
considerable  amount  of  visceral  fluid  was 
detected.  The  ovarian  cyst  was  adherent 
all  round  the  incision,  ft  communicated 
at  its  posterior  surface  by  an  opening  of 
some  duration  with  a  smaller  cyst,  and  by 
this  with  several  others.  The  contents  of 
these  cysts  differed  in  their  nature.  In 
commenting  on  this  case,  Mr.  Brown  said, 
he  regarded  the  fatal  result  to  be  mainly 
attributable  to  tho  amount  of  organic  dis- 
ease present,  and  that  it  did  not  militate 
against  the  value  of  the  operation. 

The  second  case  was  one  in  which  tap- 
ping afforded  so  temporary  a  relief,  that 
this  operation  was  performed ;  her  general 
health,  however,  and  weakness,  holding  out 
but  little  hopes  of  success.   The  walls  of 
the  cyst  and  peritoneum  were  found  adhe- 
rent, and  an  apparently  solid  elastic  tumor 
Occupied  the  interior  o'f  the  cyst.  All  went 
on  well  for  tho  first  fortnight;  she  then 
caught  cold,  and  suffered  considerably. 
This  was  overcome  by  remedies ;  but  the 
discharge  diminished,  and  this  was  found 
to  arise  from  adhesion  between  the  walls  of 
the  cyst  and  the  tumor.   The  effect  was 
the  drvision  of  the  cvst  into  two  compart- 
ments, from  one  of^  which  no  fluid  was 
evacuated.    The  evil  was  removed  by 
breaking  down  the  adhesion,  and  placing  ! 
in  the  orifice  a  pledget  of  lint.   The  opera-  ! 
tion  was  performed  in  April.   Sho  went  I 
on  well  without  any  remarkable  symptoms  I 
until  July,  when  the  large  cyst  in  a  putrcs-  j 
cent  state  escaped  through  the    orifice.  | 
At  the  end  of  August  vomiting  of  a  per-  j 
siatent  character  set  in;  she  was  seized  I 


with  paralysis  of  the  left  side,  and  died 
comatose.  An  autopsy  being  made,  a  cyst 
capable  of  holding  an  orange  was  found  in 
the  right  ovary,  communicating  externally 
by  a  healthy  fistulous  canal.  The  wall  of 
this  cyst  was  soft  and  disorganised  poste- 
riorly, and  there  was  a  laceration,  appa- 
rently made  during  the  examination, 
through  which  some  of  the  pus  it  con- 
tained had  escaped  into  the  recto-  and 
vesico  -vaginal  pouches  of  the  peritoneum : 
the  latter  presented  no  appearanre  of  in- 
flammation. From  three  to  four  small 
cysts,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  cur- 
rant to  that  of  a  grape,  existed  just  within 
the  line  of  the  incision.  The  kidneys  were 
soft,  large,  and  pale  -,  the  liver  remarkably 
yellow,  and  the  brain  soft  and  unusually 
pale.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  last,  Mr. 
Brown  attributed  the  fatal  result  to  the 
impaired  health  of  the  patient,  though  she 
would  no  doubt  have  died  ultimately  of  the 
suppurative  discharge. 

Tho  third  case  was  one  of  multilocular 
tumor,  very  large  and  adherent.  The  ope- 
ration was  performed.  The  contents  of 
the  cyst  were  highly  albuminous.  Soon 
afterwards  inflammation  in  the  cyst  was 
set  up.  This  was  subdued ;  but  the  pa- 
tient sank  from  exhaustion,  the  discharge 
having  become  offensive.  Extensive  adhe- 
sions anteriorly  were  found  after  death. 
The  external  wound  was  healthy.  Mr. 
Brown  remarked  that,  though  this  could 
not  be  called  a  successful  case,  yet  the  ope- 
ration itself  was  satisfactory,  and  could  not 
be  assigned  as  the  cause  of  death— an  event 
which,  in  all  probability,  would  not  have 
been  long  postponed  liad  no  such  attempt 
to  relieve  the  patient  been  made. 

Mr.  Brown  drew  the  following  conclu- 
sions— 1.  That  some  cases  are  curable 
by  pressure — namely,  those  in  which  the 
cyst  is  unilocular,  without  adhesions,  its 
contents  clear  and  not  albuminous,  and 
where  the  condition  of  the  patient  afford* 
time  for  the  requisite  perseverance,  no 
counter-indications  existing.  2.  That  some 
multilocular  cases,  and  such  as  present  ad- 
hesions of  the  cyst,  are  to  be  materially  re- 
lieved and  retarded  by  pressure.  3.  That 
in  cases  where  pressure  has  failed,  or  is 
contra-indicated— whether  the  disease  be 
unilocular  or  multilocular— but  without 
adhesions,  extirpation  affords  a  means  of 
cure ;  but  in  all  such  cases,  before  this 
severe  operation  is  resorted  to,  time  and 
tho  condition  of  the  patient  not  opposing, 
pressure  should  be  first  tried.  4.  That 
where  the  extent  and  character  of  the  adhe- 
sions forbid  extirpation,  and  where  pres- 
sure is  contra-indicated,  or  has  beon  prac- 
tised and  failed — in  such  eases  the  lateral 
operation  above  described  presents  a  means 
of  cure  having  the  greatest  promise  of  sue- 
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cess.  5.  That  this  Lateral  operation  may. 
be  performed  with  facility,  and  is  attended 
with  little  danger;  no  case  of  peritonitis 
hating  occurred  to  the  author  in  the-  many 
instances  in  which  he  has  had  occasion  to 
cut  down  upon  and  divide  the  peritoneum 
in,  the  operation  in  question,  and  also  in 
others. 

'  In  the  discussion  which  followed  the 
reading  of  this  paper,  the  general  feeling 
of  the  members  was  against  the  proposition. 
Mr.  HiiiD  expressed  his  belief  that  pa- 
tients suffering  from  ovarian  dropsy  had, 
generally  speaking,  a  better  chance  of  pro- 
longed life  by  constitutional  treatment, 
quiet,  and  the  avoidance  of  local  interfe- 
rence, than  by  resorting  to  any  operative 
procedure. 

November  16. 
Case  of  Aneurism  of  the  Aorta — Diagnosis. 

Mr.  Canton  exhibited  a  specimen  of  this 
disease,  and  read  an  aceount  of  tho  case  as 
communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Leonard. 

Tho  patient  was  a  female  37  years  of 
age,  who,  about  three  weeks  prior  to  her 
death,  consulted  Dr.  Boo  for  difficulty  of 
breathing,  increased  on  going  upstairs,  pain 
in  the  arm  between  the  shoulder  and  el- 
bow, pain  below  the  middle  of  the 
sternum,  and  through  to  a  point  under 
the  middle  of  the  left  scapula,  together 
with  great  depression  of  spirits.  Late  at 
night,  on  the  14th  of  April,  1850,  Mr. 
Leonard  was  suddenly  summoned  to  her, 
and  found  her  with  evident  signs  of  collapse, 
accompanied  with  excruciating  pain  in  the 
abdomen.  She  expired  soon  after  his  arri- 
val. The  body  was  examined  GO  hours 
after  death.  The  abdominal  viscera  were 
generally  healthy,  the  lungs  were  gorged 
with  venous  blood,  the  pericardium  con* 
tained  a  much  larger  quantity  of  fluid  than 
is  generally  found,  and  the  heart  was  fat 
and  pale,  with  its  muscular  pariotos  thinner 
than  usual.  The  aorta  was  extensively 
diseased  as  far  as  the  first  intercostal  ar- 
teries ;  behind  the  left  sigmoid  valve,  and 
above  the  left  coronary  artery,  was  a  large 
orifice,  tho  size  of  a  shilling,  leading  into 
an  aneurismal  sac,  which  pressed  upon  the 
pulmonary  artery,  thus  causing  a  diminu- 
tion of  its  calibre.  One  of  its  sigmoid 
valves  was  so  compressed,  that  half  its 
pouch  was  obliterated.  There  were  two 
other  irregular  openings  above  the  orifice 
of  the  sac,  but  not  communicating  with  it. 
One  of  the  bronchial  glands  above  the 
aneurism  was  ossified.  The  head  was  not 
examined. 

Mercury  in  Syphilitic  Eruptions. 
Mr.  Hunt  read  a  paper  on  the  mercurial 
treatment  of  syphilitic  eruptions,  in  which 


he  contended— 1.  That  mercury  was  capa- 
ble either  of  curing  or  aggravating  all  these 
diseases,  according  as  it  was  administered. 
2.  That  none  of  them  would  get  perma- 
nently and  radically  well  without  mercury. 
In  reference  to  the  first  proposition,  the 
author  ,  expressed  his  belief  that  mercury 
acted  most  favourably  when  its  effect  was 
sudden  and  intermittent,  and  that  a  con- 
tinued course  was  liable  to  aggravate  tho 
disease.  He  believed  the  medicine  would 
effect  all  its  therapeutic  benefits  without 
irritating  either  the  gums  or  the  bowels, 
and  he  was  accustomed  to  administer  it  in 
two  or  more  successive  and  increasingly 
energetic  courses,  until  the  disposition  to 
disease  was  destroyed.  In  reference  to  the 
second  proposition, — viz.,  that  none  of 
tbeso  diseases,  generally  speaking,  would 
get  permanently  and  radically  well  without 
mercury,  the  author  alleged  that  the  ap- 
parent spontaneous  recoveries  were  for  the 
most  part  only  temporary,  and  that  the 
alterative  or  non-mercurial  cures  were 
equally  unsound,  and  to  be  accounted  for 
on  the  theory  that,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, the  system  was  capable  of 
tolerating  the  presence  of  an  animal  poison 
for  a  time,  and.  sometimes  even  for  life ; 
but  even  in  that  case,  the  children  of  the 
patient  were  liable  to  become  affected,  and 
that,  in  fact,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
cutaneous  diseases  now  existing  in  England 
proved  to  be  cases  of  hereditary  syphilis, 
originally  treated,  in  the  parent,  without 
mercury. 

In  tlie  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  B. 
Travers  mentioned  a  case  of  secondary 
symptoms,  in  which  inunction  effected  a 
cure,  when  the  internal  use  of  mercury  to 
salivation  only  aggravated  the  local  symp- 
toms. In  reply  to  various  inquiries  Mr. 
Hunt  observed,  that  Mr.  Travers*  case  was 
one  of  great  interest,  and  he  had  frequently 
met  with  such.  As  regarded  tlie  signs  of 
latency  of  the  disease,  the  fact  that  it  was 
latent  rendered  it  impossible  to  detail 
them.  A  sufficient  number  of  courses  of 
mercury  could  alone,  he  believed,  destroy 
the  latency.  He  applied  the  term  "  syphilis" 
to  that  disease  in  which  all  the  character* 
are  present,  and  in  their  ordinary  order. 
Every  copper-coloured  erroption  is  certainly 
not  venereal,  neither  is  every  syphilitic 
eruption  of  a  copper  colour.  Colour  is  no 
test  of  the  disease.  He  urged  the  necessity 
of  watching  the  effects  of  mercury  more 
closely  than  had  been  practised,  and  coin- 
cided with  Mr.  Bobarts  and  Dr.  Golding 
Bird  in  the  opinion,  that  in  anemic  oases 
it  was  well  to  combine  mercury  with  iron  | 
and,  in  plethoric  subjects,  with  evacuants 
and  a  reduced  diet. 
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ACADEMY  OP  MEDICINE,  PARIS. 
Not.  12,  1850. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Air  PaiiOgei. 
Db.  Rendu,  of  Compeigne,  transmitted 
the  history  of  a  case  of  this  kind.  On  the 
8th  May,  1848,  a  child  of  five  years  of  age, 
having  a  haricot  bean  in  lus  mouth,  sud- 
denly uttered  a  cry,  and  was  attacked  with 
a  fit  of  suffocation.  This  attack  recurred 
frequently  until  the  fifth  day,  when  M. 
Rendu  determined  upon  performing  tracheo- 
tomy. The  operation  having  been  per- 
formed the  suffocation  ceased,  but  the 
foreign  body  was  not  expelled,  although 
the  incision  was  kept  open  for  some  time. 
It  was  then  left  to  itself,  and  healed  by  the 
fifteenth  day :  after  this  time  the  attack  of 
suffocation  reappeared,  but  less  severely. 
Three  months  afterwards,  the  bean  was  ex- 
pelled in  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  The 
attacks  of  suffocation  ceased,  but  a  cough 
with  purulent  expectoration  followed.  This 
gradually  disappeared ;  and  in  September 
of  the  present  year,  two  and  a  half  years 
after  the  accident,  the  child  is  in  a  perfectly 
good  state  of  health. 


SURGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  PARIS. 
Nov.  13, 1850. 


Psikaiogieal  Anatomy  of  a  Tumor  on  the 

Inferior  Maxillary  Bone. 
M.  Crass aign ac  stated  that  he  had  re- 
moved the  growth  from  the  maxilla  of  the 
patient  he  had  presented  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Society.  The  operation  waa 
simple,  and  the  tumor  easily  detached. 
The  bone  presented  a  deep  depression,  in 
which  the  tumor  was  lodged ;  the  walls  of 
the  cavity  were  smooth  and  unchanged, 
the  bone  was  simply  gone,  the  nerve  was 
exposed  at  the  bottom  of  the  hollew,  the 
bone  at  the  lower  border  of  the  cavity  waa 
quite  thin.  Hemorrhage  took  place  from 
the  surface  of  the  bone,  to  arrest  which  the 
actual  cautery  was  employed.  The  patient 
was  recovering. 

The  tumor  presented  to  the  naked  eye  a 
firm  fibroin  envelope,  and  a  yellow  homo- 
geneous dry  texture  internally.  Under  the 
microscope  it  exhibited,  according  to  M. 
Lebert's  report,  the  structure  of  fibro- 
plastic tissue,  and,  at  some  points,  cells  of 
a  doubtful  character,  which  might  be  warn- 
peeled  to  becanceroos. 

UmHUeol  Puncture  in  Ateitet— Hernia  of 
the  Omentum. 

M.  DzBOUT  referred  to  a  case  published 


in  the  Bulletin  Therapeutioue,  in  which 
tapping  having  been  performed  at  the 
umbilicus,  and  the  opening  having  been 
enlarged  with  a  lancet,  the  omentum  be- 
came protruded,  and  could  not  be  returned 
Inflammation  of  the  part  took  place,  and 
extended  to  the  peritoneum  within  the 
abdomen,  terminating  fatally. 

A  Tumor,  difficult  of  Diagnoeie. 
M.  Fobgbt  exhibited  a  tumor  removed 
from  the  axilla  of  a  female.  It  was  round, 
soft,  elastic,  moveable,  and  had  been  situ- 
ated in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue. 
At  the  centre  of  its  surface  was  a  nipple- 
like,  projection,  which  was  made  prominent 
by  pressing  the  inferior  portion  of  the 
tumor.  The  diagnosis  of  M.  Forget  was 
that  it  was  a  fatty  tumor  enclosing  a  cyst 
containing  fluid.  The  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Society  were  of  the  same 
opinion.  A  section  of  the  tumor  exhibited 
a  lipoma  of  a  soft  tissue,  demonstrating 
the  difficulty  of  diagnosis  of  tumors,  and 
the  circumspection  required  of  the  surgeon 
in  pronouncing  upon  their  nature. 


BIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  PARIS. 
'  Monthly  Summary,  August  1850. 

Cerebral  Hemorrhage  in  consequence  of 
Rupture  of  a  Branch  of  the  Middle 
Meningeal  Artery. 
Db.  Dcplat  communicated  the  case  of 
an  old  man,  seventy  years  of  age,  of  a 
middle  stature,  strong  and  well  made,  who 
had  for  some  time  manifested  signs  of 
mental  derangement.  On  the  11th  of  July 
he  left  his  heme,  and  did  not  return  as 
usual  in  the  evening.  On  the  15th  he  was 
found  by  the  police :  having  a  bruise  on 
his  free  he  was  taken  to  the  hospital.  On 
the  16th  he  was  seen  by  Dr.  Duplay.  He 
was  then  evidently  insane.  There  was  no 
impairment  of  sensation  or  motion.  The 
pulse  waa  natural.  The  patient  acknow- 
ledged to  no  headaclie.  No  external  or 
internal  injury,  beyond  the  contusions  on 
the  face  and  legs,  could  be  discovered.  The 
patient- was  bled,  and  sinapisms  applied  to 
the  extremities;  quinine  was  given  inn 
temattjr.  On  the  following  days  severe 
ngora  and  fever  ooaumd.  Bus  nights 
were  restless,  and  he  waa  constantly  getting 
out  of  bed.  On  the  21st  a  swelling  ap- 
peared, as  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  in  the 
region  of  the  parotid  gland ;  the  skin  over 
it  was  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  hard  to  the 
touch.  A  little  below  tho  ear  a  blister  ap- 
peared, of  a  violet  colour.  On  the  next 
day  tho  tumor  had  increased.  The  patient 
became  comatose,  and  died  on  the  22nd. 
On  post-mortem  examination  it  was  found 
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that  the  parotid  tumor  when  cat  into 
exuded  pus  from  the  duct  of  every  lobule. 
The  integuments  of  the  head  presented  no 
trace  of  the  bruises.  The  bones,  very  care- 
fully examined,  discovered  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  injury.  On  opening  the  cranium, 
an  extravasation  of  blood  was  discovered 
between  the  left  parietal  bone  and  the  dura 
mater.  The  hemorrhage  had  occurred 
from  a  branch'  of  the  middle  meningeal 
artery.  The. inner  plate  and  diploe  of  the 
parietal  bone  had  disappeared,  the  outer 
table  only  remaining.  Corresponding  with 
this  was  a  thin  friable  coagulum,  which 
filled  a  solution  of  continuity  in  the  dura 
mater.  The  arachnoid  sac,  over  the  left 
hemisphere  of  the  brain,  was  lined  with  a 
thin  layer  of  coagulated  and  liquid  blood. 
The  posterior  surface  of  the  bnun  through 
the  cortical  substance  was  died  of  a  pinkisk 
colour  where  it  was  in  contact  With  the 
effused  blood.  The  substance  of  the  brain 
was  healthy  throughout.  . 

M.  Duplay  considers  that  in  this  case 
fungoid  disease  of  the  dura  mater  had 
existed;  that  the  fall  occasioned  rupture 
of  the  artery,  and  the  fungoid  disease  being 
at  the  same  detached  was  diffused  in  the 
extravasated  blood. 


ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES,  PAEIS. 

NOV.  U,  I860. 

Contagion  and  Treatment  ofSeabiea. 
M.  BouBGtnoKOK  read  an  analysis  of  a 
paper  which  he  submitted  as  a  supplement 
to  his  Essay  on  Scabies,  to  which  tho 
Hontyon  prize  Itad  been  awarded  in  1846. 
From  his  later  researches  M.  Bourguignon 
had  arrived  at  the  following  results : — 

'  A.  With  regard  to  scabies  transmitted 
from  the  horse  to  man — 

1.  That  an  undoubted  and  indisputable 
instance  of  this  form  of  coirmmmcat ion  ot 
scabies  has  not  yet  been  produced. 

2.  That  the  patients  admitted  into  the 
Hospital  St.  Louis  as  cases  of  this  manner 
of  communication  have  always  presented 
the  acorns  and  furrow  peculiar  to  man. 

3.  That  the  acarue  from  the  horse, 
placed  upon  the  author's  arm,  and  on  that 
of  another  healthy  individual,  did  not 
pierce  the  integument,  nor  give  rise  to  awy 
appearance  of  the  disease :  m  fact,  that  its 
transmission  from  the  horse  is  impossible. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  other  skin 
affections  are  not  so  transmitted. 

B.  On  the  contagion  of  the  scabies  from 
the  dog  to  man. 

Scabies  has  not  yet  been  shown  to  be 
thus  transmissible,  although  the  akin  di». 
eases  of  this  and  other  animal*  may  be 
communicated  to  man. 


C.  On  the  transmission  of  scabies  from 
man  to  animals. 

The  acari  of  scabies  from  man  having 
been  placed  in  considerable  numbers  on 
the  skin  of  the  cat,  rabbit,  sparrow,  and 
rat,  were  observed  to  pierce  the  integu- 
ment, but  did  not  give  rise  to  any  trace  of 
the  disease.  Whence  the  author  concludes 
that  the  contagion  of  scabies  to  animals 
from  man  is  impossible ;  that  certain  cu- 
taneous affections  are  produced  on  the 
skin  of  man  by  contact  with  the  same  class 
of  diseases  of  animals ;  and  that  their  treat* 
ment  does  not  involve  the  death  of  insects 
(insecticide),  but  should  be  conducted  oa 
general  principles. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  "Paper1  the  au- 
thor enumerated  a  series  of  experiments 
on  the  various  remedies  for  scabies.  The 
three  principal  remedies,  pomrnade  de  pou- 
dre  ei  au  tottfre,  hvite  de  cede,  tt  pomtndder 
tulfuro-alcalin  d'Hettnerlck,  are  superior 
to  all  others,  and  will  cure  the  disease  in 
forty-eight  hours,  if  applied  once  tho- 
roughly over  the  whole  body  evefy  twelve 
hours  Tor  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  followed, 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  last  applica- 
tion, by  a  soap-bath.  The  patient  should 
cover  his  hands  well  with  the  application 
before  rubbing  it  on  the  resf  of  the  body. 

A  New  Property  of  Chloroform. 

31.  Augend,  of  Constantinople,  trans- 
mitted a  memoir,  in  which  he  pointed  out 
a  property  that  places  a  very  distinct  line 
of  demarcation  between  chloroform  and 
ether  ;  this  is,  its  power  of  disinfecting  or- 
ganic matters.  M.  Augend  related  the 
following  experiment : — 

Take  three  wide-mouthed  flasks,  the  Ant 
containing, a  few  drops  of  ether,  the  second 
a  few  drops  of  chloroform,  the  third  left 
empty.  If  in  each  of  those  a  piece  of 
beef  be  placed,  and  the  flasks  be  closed 
and  left  undisturbed  in  the  summer  sea. 
son,  the  following  ciroooutaaees  will  bo  ob- 
served .—The  meat,  which  was  of  a  reddish 
brown  colour  in  its  natural  state,  changed 
instantly  to  a  vermilion-red  in  the  mixture 
of  chloroform  and  air,  while  in  the  ether 
vapour  no  change  occurred.  At  the  end  of 
a  week  the  difference  was.  greater  still ;  the 
meat  in  the  flask  containing  atmospheric 
air  was  but  little  changed  in  its  aspect ; 
that  in  chloroform  had  acquired  tho 
appearance  of  boiled  meat.  On  opening 
the  flasks  ft  was  found  that  the  meat,  both 
in  the  atmospheric  air  and  in  the  ether 
vapour,  was  putrefied,  and  emitted  a  moat 
offensive  odour ;  while  that  in  the  mixture 
of  chloroform  and  air  had  the  sweetish 
teste  and  odour  of  chloroform. 

M.  Augend  has  ascertained  that  1- 200th 
of  chloroform  completely  prevents  the  pu- 
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tre faction  of  fresh,  meat.  The  most  appa- 
rent action  of  the  chloroform  w  the  rapi- 
dity with  which  it  traverses  the  thickest 
tissues,  and  causes  an  immediate  contrac- 
tion of  their  parenchyma,  with  consquent 
exudation  of  the  fluids  of  the  structure 
experimented  upon.  The  author  further 
dwelt  upon  the  value,  in  a  medico-legal 
point  of  view,  that  chloroform  thus  poa- 
i  in  arresting  putrefaction. 


A  new  theory  of  the  Production  of  Image* 
on  the  Retina. 
Dr.  Dbzauxibbs  addressed  a  note,  in 
which  he  stated  the  theory  that  the  retina, 
in  transmitting  impressions  to  the  brain, 
corrects  the  images  which  arrive  on  its  sur- 
face— that  it  acts,  indeed,  as  a  concave 
mirror,  which  reverses  the  images  which 
fall  upon  it. 


gluteal  trials  art  foiqutst*. 

COURT  OF  ASSIZES,  DARMSTADT. 
March  iltb— April  11th,  1850. 


Cue  of  the  Countess  of  GoerlUz— Opinions 
of  Baron  Liebig  and  Dr.  Bischoff  on 
the  alleged  Spontaneous  Combat  ion  of 
the  Body— Medical  /peculations  on  the 
Came  of  Death— Conviction  and  Con- 
feeeion  of  the  Criminal. 

[Concluded  from  page  90S.] 

At  the  trial  of  Jomr  Staottf,  at  the  Jlrtt 
Diet  of  Assize,  which  was  held  on  the 
11th  of  March,  1850,  after  the  verifl- 
eation  of  the  circumstances  already 
detailed  regarding  the  Countess's  last 
movements,  the  discovery  and  extinction 
of  the  fire,  the  finding  of  the  body,  and 
the  state  of  her  apartments,  on  the  re- 
quisition of  the  President  of  the  assizes, 
Professors  Dr.  von  Liebig  and  Dr.  Bischoff, 
of  Giessen,  were  conjoined  with  the  mem- 
ben  of  the  Hessian  Medical  College,  and 
the  following  questions  referred  to  this  body 
of  experts — viz. : — 

L  In  the  foregoing  circumstances  Is  it 
possible,  probable,  or  certain,  that  the 
death  of  the  Countess  of  Goerlitx,  and  the 
state  in  which  her  body  was  found  on  the 
18th  of  June,  1847,  had  been  the  conse- 
quences of  the  so-termed  spontaneous  com- 
bustion? 

II.  In  the  foregoing  circumstances  is  it 
possible,  probable,  or  certain,  that  the  de- 
ceased had  perished  from  the  influence  of 
a  fire  external  to  her,  and  that  she  was 
exposed  to  such  an  influence,  either— 


1.  Through  an  unfortunate  accident ;  or 

2.  Intentionally  from  her  own  or  ano- 
ther's deed  ? 

III.  In  the  foregoing  circumstances  is  it 
possible,  probable,  or  certain,  that  the  de- 
ceased had  not  been  exposed  to  the  action 
of  fire  till  after  her  death,  and  in  this  ease 
is  it  to  be  admitted  that  she  had  perished — 

1.  By  suicide;  or 

8.  By  the  hand  of  another, — perhaps 
by  the  fraoturing  of  her  skull,  or  suffoca- 
tion (throttling) ;  or 

8.  From  an  attack  of  disease,  or  the 
occurrence  of  some  unlucky  accident  ? 

IT.  In  the  foregoing  circumstances  is  it 
possible,  probable,  or  certain,  that  the  ob- 
vious source  of  the  fire  (the  burning  writ- 
ing-desk) was  the  sole  cause  of  the  burning 
of  the  body  of  the  deceased,  or  was  any 
further  cause  necessary  for  the  production 
of -this  burning  ? 

Y.  Is  verdigris  to  be  considered  aa  • 
poison,  and  to  what  extent  would  the  use 
Of  the  rnuoe  drugged  with  verdigris,  or  a 
portion  of  it,  tend  to  endanger  the  life  or 
the  health  of  the  party  partaking  of  it? 

Report  of  the  Commission  of  Experts, 
87th  March,  I860.— Question  I.  To  this) 
question  the  Commission  returned  an  una- 
nimous reply  in  the  negative,  considering 
that  the  oase  in  hand  was  not  an  instance 
of  spontaneous  combustion.  With  the 
exception  of  Dr.  Graff,  they  all  go  farther, 
and  contend  agahut  the  reality  and  pessi- 
hility  of  death  being  producible  in  this  way 
at  all,  it  being,  as  they  conceive,  an  occur- 
rence, 1st,  not  sufficiently  established  on 
historical  grounds ;  2dly,  opposed  to  the 
known  and  acknowledged  truths  and  laws 
of  flame  (inflammation)  and  combus- 
tion; and  3dly,  incompatible  with  the 
known  laws  regulating  the  possibility  and 
continuance  of  human  life  in  health  and 
disease.  From  these  reasons  Dr.  (J.  dis- 
sents, contending  for  the  abstract  possibility 
of  spontaneous  human  combustion,  though 
admitting  that  the  case  in  hand  was  not  an 
instance  of  it  %*  while  Drs.  Buchner,  Leid- 

*  1  b  the  appendix  to  the  trial  we  have  a  formal 
defence  by  Dr.  Graff  (Zeitscbr.  Brgtna.,  pp.  1*. 
149)  of  his  dissent  from  his  colleagues  on  this 
and  other  points.  His  reasons  for  believing  In 
the  abstract  possibility  of  spontaneoas  combus- 
tion are  based  atone  on  the  authorities  addnctd 
by  him  in  his  3d  Report  (ante),  and  in  that 
or  Dr.  von  SfeboM.  These,  however,  are  met 
by  Professor  Bischoff  (Ibid.  S  V.  H.  pp.  181, 
it  an?.),  who  has  shown  the  little  reliance 
which  can  be  placed  on  these,  as  well  as 
the  unscientific  assumptions  Involved  by  the  ad- 
mission of  their  credibility.  The  correspond- 
ence with  MM.  Regnanlt  and  Pekrnse,  and  the 
PreYet  of  Police  at  Paris,  adduced  by  Prof,  von 
Liebig  (Ibid.  Krffint.,  p.  199),  has  shown  that 
the  only  modern  case  of  spontaneous  combus- 
tion—vis.,  that  published  in  the  "  Journal  des 
DebaU,"  of  February  34. 1890—  waa  destitute  of 
the  very  slightest  foundation  in  fact.  Vide  also 
Ann.  d'Hyx.,  Nos.  87  and  88,  passim. 
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hecker,  and  tod  Siebold,  yielded  their  as- 
Bent  to  them,  though  opposed  to  their 
prerious  convictions,  when  brought  for- 
ward by  Ton  Liebig  and  Bischoff  during 
the  discussions  carried  on  in  the  Com* 
mittee. 

Question  II.  To  this  question  the  Com- 
mission also  agreed  unanimously  in  return- 
ing a  reply  in  Me  negative,  believing  it  to 
have  been  impossible,  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  ease,  that  the  deceased's  death  could 
hare  been  occasioned  by  the  action  of  a 
fire  from  without.  Further,  none  of  the 
circumstances  suggested,  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  her  death  in  this  way,  appeared 
to  them  to  be  satisfactory.  1st.  None  of 
the  facilities  in  favour  of  accidental  death 
from  this  cause  were  present  here.  The 
upper  garment  was  a  woollen  one.  The 
kindling  of  her  head-dress,  her  hair,  or  the 
upper  parts  of  her  clothes,  by  the  fire, 
would  not  have  been  so  fierce  and  sudden 
a  catastrophe  as  to  hare  prevented  her 
from  at  least  calling  for  assistance.  2dly. 
They  hold  it  to  be  an  impossibility  that 
any  one  fully  aware  of  the  extreme  tedious- 
neas  and  torture  of  such  a  mode  of  death 
could  nohmtariiy  resign  himself  to  it. 
8dly.  They  also  hold  that  in  general  it 
would  be  difficult,  admitting  its  bare  possi- 
bility, for  one  individual  to  destroy  ano- 
ther against  hit  will  by  the  slow  action  of 
fire — a  supposition,  besides,  which  receives 
no  support  from  the  known  facts  of  the 
present  case.  In  conclusion,  they  point  to 
the  absence  of  the  usual  signs  of  vital 
reaction  on  the  surface  of  the  body  as 
favouring  their  general  inference. 

Question  Itt.  This  question  is  unani- 
mously answered  in  the  affirmative:  the 
body  of  the  deceased  was  certainly  exposed 
to  the  action  of  fire  after  death. 

As  regards  the  kind  and  manner  of  her 
death  prior  to  the  exposure  of  the  body  to 
the  fire,  no  definite  conclusion  can,  they 
conceive,  be  come  to,  with  the  imperfect 
and  defectiyo  evidence  now  'alone  attaina- 
ble, which  affords  grounds  for  only  the 
following  balance  of  probabilities : — 

1.  Suicide  in  the-  oireumstanoes  of  the 
deceased  they  think  improbable.  Suicide 
by  fire  they  hold  to  have  been  impossible. 
One  of  the  known  facts,  indeed,  is  com- 
patible with  the  assumption  of  suicide  by 
some  one  of  the  more  rapidly  fatal  narcotio 
poisons— such  as  prussio  acid,  morphia,  or 
strychnia—and  fire-raising  for  its  conceal- 
ment The  Countess,  before  taking  the 
poison,  might  have  set  fire  to  the  ottoman, 
the  sofa  below  the  mirror,  and  the  writing- 
desk,  and  then  bin  down  in  front  of  the 
latter  to  perish  by  the  deadly  drug.  The 
only  Bupporfc  of  tliis  hypotljcsis  is  the  ab- 
sence of  thp  keys;  while  its  likelihood  is 


destroyed  by  the  torn  bell-pull,  the  smoke 
from  the  Russian  stove,  and  the  varied  indi- 
cations of  the  Countess's  death  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  fire.  The  moral  bearings 
of  the  case  also  lend  strength  to  the  objec- 
tive evidence— such  as  absence  of  motive  to 
suicide,  or  indication  ox  such  an  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  deceased.  Its  proof  or 
disproof,  as  for  as  the  search  for  the  above- 
mentioned  poisons  is  concerned,  would, 
after  nearly  three  years'  interment,  be  im- 
possible as  regards  prosaic  acid,  and  as 
regards  morphia  ana  strychnia  very  pro- 
blematical. 

2.  The  commission  consider  it  unlikely 
that  the  Countess  had  perished  either  by 
disease  or  accident.  The  only  aupposabk 
diseases  in  this  case  would  have  been  either 
apoplexy,  syncope,  or  stupor,  of  some  sort. 
Several  general  reasons  may,  they  think,  be 
urged  against  the  probability  of  all  or  any 
one  of  these  having  occurred.  The  follow* 
ing  apply  to  all  the  three : — 

1.  On  different  grounds  they  think  it 
highly  probable  that  the  Countess's  death 
had  been  prior  to  the  return  of  the  Count 
at  half-past  seven.  He  perceived  no  traces 
of  fire  at  this  time ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
it  had  broken  out  later  than  this.  If  this 
was  correct,  the  deceased  could  not  have 
caused  the  fire. 

2.  If  the  Countess  in  any  of  the  condi- 
tions above  enumerated  (apoplexy,  &c.) 
could  have  accidentally  kindled  the  fire,  a 
candle  and  candlestick,  or  some  other 
burning  body,  must  have  been  found  in  her 
vicinity,  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  case. 

3.  Supposing  even  that  there  bad  been  a 
candle  or  other  burning  body  near  her 
when  overtaken  by  death,  syncope,  or  sleep, 
the  upper  part  of  the  writing-desk  or  of  its 
contents  could  thus  alone  have  been  kin- 
dled j  while  it  is  certain  that  the  combus- 
tion of  the  desk  had  spread  itself  from 
below  upwards,  and  not  in  the  reverse 
direction.  In  opposition  to  this,  should  it 
be  further  assumed  that  the  lower  drawer 
had  been  standing  open,  it  is  inconceivable, 
as  the  folding-leaf  of  the  desk  was  down, 
that  the  burning  body  could  have  reached 
the  drawer  beneath. 

4.  Setting  aside  the  incomprehensibility 
of  the  assumption  that  the  lower  drawer 
had  been  in  some  way  kindled,  we  must 
then  admit  in  addition,  that  the  dead,  syn- 
copied,  or  stupified  Countess,  had,  while 
occupying  ber  chair  in  front  of  the  writing- 
desk,  sunk  down  on  the  floor  prior  to  the 
spread  of  the  fire,  since  not  the  lower,  but 
the  upper  parts  of  ber  clothes,  and  of  her 
person,  were  laid  hold  of  by  it. 

5.  Neither  of  the  above  presumptions 
harmonizes  with  several  other  points  in  the 
evidence ;  such  as  the  absence  of  tlw  key., 
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the  torn  belbpuU,  the  burning  of  the  otto- 
man, and  the  smoke  from  the  store. 

Besides  the  above  general  objections 
against  death  from  disease  or  accident, 
special  reasons,  on  a  closer  inquiry,  suggest 
themselves,  as  bearing  against  the  indi- 
vidual diseases  presumed. 

(1)  The  uniformly  vigorous  health  of  the 
Countess  up  to  the  time  of  her  death,  her 
habit  of  body,  and  her  little  advanced  age, 
rendered  the  occurrence  of  any  form  of 
apoplexy  in  her  case  unlikely. 

(2)  Syncope  would  not  have  been  imme- 
diately and  directly  fatal,  and  the  spread  of 
the  fire  would  have  tended  to  have  roused 
her  from  such  a  state. 

(3)  Opposed  to  the  supposition  that  the. 
Countess,  in  falling  asleep  at  the  writing- 
desk,  had  accidentally  set  fire  to  it,  had  thus 
been  first  stupified,  then  suffocated,  and 
afterwards  dropped  from  her  chair  and  been 
burned,  we  have  the  following  considera- 
tions : — Such  a  alow  combustion  as  is  here 
supposed  would  have  diffused  around  such 
a  volume  of  gaseous  product*  of  a  noxious 
and,  in  the  end,  destructive  kind,  cal- 
•onlated  to  irritate  in  the  highest  degree  the 
organs  of  sense,  and  respiration,  as  would 
•of  itself  have  roused  a  sleeping  person,  and 
compelled  Jiim  to  have  taken  measures  for 
his  relief.*  Charcoal  alone  burns  without 
giving  out  smoke  or  smell,  and  generates 
a  very  stupifying,  and  at  length  destruc- 
tive alteration  of  the  atmosphere. 

3.  That,  in  fine,  the  deceased  had  perished 
T>y  the  hand  of  another  they  consider  to  be 
possible  and  probable,  not  merely  from  the 
failure  and  exclusion  of  the  other  proba- 
bilities, but  on  direct  grounds.  In  tliis 
category  they  reckon — 

(£)  The  combustion  of  the  body,  for  the 
effecting  of  which  a  second  party  was,  they 
are  convinced,  absolutely  necessary,  as  will 
appear  by  their  reply  to  Question  IV. 

*  We  are  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  igno- 
rance shown  in  this  anrnraent  of  facts  welt  known 
to  this  country.  Dr.  Alfred  Taylor  has  recorded 
-several  cases  of  persons  who  had  been  suffocated 
in  this  way  (vide  Man.  of  Med.  Jur.  p.  730,  and 
Treattsefen  Poisons,  p.  795.)  We  have  ourselves 
met  with  two  instances  of  accidental  death 
ireja  suffocation  from  the  smoke  of  burning: 
btrildrnfrs.  In  the  first  of  these,  live  persons 
4hu8  perished ;  and  in  the  other,  one  adult  wo- 
man. In  tbe  forrrer  «f  these  accident*  the  parties 
were  of  various  aires,  from  eleven  to  sixty  years, 
and  all,  with,  perhaps,  one  exception,  had  gone 
to  bed  sober,  when  within  an  hoar  the  hoase  was 
in  flames,  and  some  time  elapsed  before  tbeir 
•dead  bodies  were  (tot  oat  of  the  building.  W  bat 
makes  this  illustration  of  the  fallacy  of  the  above 
argument  the  greater  is,  that  the  house  in  ques- 
tion was  one  of  those  old-fashioned  ones,  the 
walla  of  which  were  panelled  throughout  with 
wood.  The  combustion  here  was  not,  therefore, 
from  coal  fires,  as  in  most  of  our  published  cases. 
In  four  oat  of  these  six  cases  the  vault  of  the 
cranium  was  extensively  deficient,  as  in  the 
Countess's  body,  and  the  heads  of  some  of  the 
Urn.  s  o.  the  nmbs  protruded. 


(2)  The  position  of  the  tongue.  Though, 
from  being  uncertain  what  effect  the  action 
of  the  fire  on  the  hard  and  soft  parts  of  the 
face  would  have  had  in  leading  to  the  pro- 
trusion of  the  tongue,  they  do  not  consider 
the  inference  that  it  was  necessarily  caused 
by  suffocation  to  be  based  on  sufficient 
data,  yet  they  are  not  prepared  to  combat 
the  feasibility  of  suffocation,  and  its  con- 
nection with  the  position  of  the  tongue. 

(3)  The  fissure  in  the  right  temporal  bone. 
This  they  consider  fully  as  possible  to  have 
been  the  consequence  of  a  blow  on  the  head 
as  of  the  effect  of  fire. 

(4)  The  fragment  of  stuff*  coloured  with 
what  was  conjectured  to  be  blood-stains. 
On  this  they  lay  little  stress,  from  the 
nature  of  the  stains  not  having  been  deter- 
mined by  chemical  or  microscopic  exami- 
nation. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  they  are  inclined 
to  attribute  the  Countess's  death  with 

Cter  probability,  to  the  effects  of  a  blow 
i  to  suffocation.  They  are  not  alto- 
gether satisfied  of  the  possibility  of  a  very 
powerful  and  strong  man  being  able  to  seize 
and  directly  strangle  such  a  woman  as  the 
Countess  in  the  waking  state.  That  she 
could  have  been  overpowered  during  sleep 
they  consider  as  quite  unlikely,  as  she  was 
in  the  custom  of  locking  herself  in  on  such 
occasions.  From  her  habits  of  body  and 
mind,  she  was  a  person  likely  to  have  made 
a  powerful  struggle  for  life.  The  conjec- 
ture which  has  the  most  probability  is,  that 
she  had  been  first  stunned  by  a  blow,  and 
then  suffocated. 

Question  IV.  The  Committee  were  di- 
vided on  the  solution  of  this  question.  The 
minority,  consisting  of  Drs.  Graff,  Leid- 
hecker,  and  Rieger,  did  not  conceive  it 
likely  that  the  combustion  of  the  writing- 
desk  alone  would  have  sufficed  to  produce 
the  burns  on  the  Countess's  body,  and 
deemed  it  probable  that  some  other  and 
further  cause  was  necessary  to  their  pro- 
duction j  while  the  remaining  members  of 
the  Commission,  constituting  the  majority, 
considered  it  both  possible  and  probable 
that  the  apparent  cause — the  burning  of 
the  desk — was  the  real  and  sole  one. 

The  opinion  of  the  majority  rested  upon 
data  both  of  a  positive  and  negative  kind. 

1.  The  positive  data  assigned  by  them 
are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  The  temperature  and  amount  of 
heat  generated  by  the  combustion  of  the 
writing-desk  was  sufficient  to  have  caused 
the  burns  at  the  upper  part  of  the  Coun- 
tess's body  at  the  distance  of  about  two 
feet  from  it.  Two  separate  and  indepen- 
dent calculations  gave  the  bulk  of  the  wood, 


•  A  piece  of  linen 
'•case. 
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pertly  fir  and  mahogany,  but  chiefly  oak, 
thus  consumed  to  have  been  7  Hessian 
cubic  feet  (3863  cubic  feet  English), 
which,  reckoning  the  cubic  foot  at  the 
minimum  of  18  Hessian  lbs.  (19  838  Eng.) 
would  amount  to  126  Hessian  lbs.  (138,83 
lbs.  Eng.)-  Of  the  wood,  however,  a  resi- 
due equal  to  2  cubic  feet  (1103  Eng.)  of 
charcoal  was  left  unburned,  which,  at  7  lbs. 
Hessian  per  cubic  foot,  would  correspond 
with  60  H.  lbs.  (68*12  lbs.  Eng.)  of  wood, 
flirty-six  Hessian  lbs.  (72  73  lbs.  Eng.) 
would  hare  thus  been  burned,  giving  out  a 
temperature  of  184,800°  C.  fS32,672°  F.) 
How  the  medium  weight  of  a  woman's 
body  from  40  to  50  years  of  age  amounts 
to  118  Hessian  lbs.  (124-5*6  lbs.  Eng.) 
Assuming,  further,  that  one-fourth  of  the 
weight  of  the  Countess's  body,  thus  calcu- 
lated, was  desiccated  and  reduced  to  the 
state  of  cinder,  we  have  only  from  7  to  8 
per  cent,  of  the  heat  required  for  this  pur- 
pose, leaving  9-lOths,  or  nearly  171,780  C. 
degrees  of  it  (i.  e.,  309,236°  Fahr.),  which 
would  serve  to  elevate  the  temperature  of 
the  7617  Hessian  cubic  feet  of  air  (4257*68 
Eng.)  in  the  parlour  and  closet.  This  cal- 
culation, moreover,  can  only  be  considered 
as  the  minimum  temperature,  as  it  leaves 
out  the  effects  of  the  combustion  of  the 
other  articles  in  the  writing-desk,  sufficient 
data  for  the  calculation  of  these  being 
wanting.  Besides,  the  heat  generated  had 
sufficed  to  melt  gold,  silver,  and  iron,  some 
of  which  metals  require  a  temperature  to 
effect  their  liquefaction  of  upwards  of 
1000°  C.  (1832°  F.),  while  a  heat  of  from 
800°  to  400°  C,  (672°  to  752°  F.)  will  char 
and  ultimately  burn  animal  matter. 
Again,  stearine  candles  were  melted  at  the 
distance  of  from  9  to  27  feet,  which  pre- 
supposes an  atmospheric  temperature  of  at 
least  68°  C.  (136-4°  F.)  Further,  several 
chairs  were  burned  which  wero  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  fire  than  the  dead  body. 
How  it  appears  from  the  experiments  of 
H.  Merck,  that  a  temperature  closely  bor- 
dering on  the  melting-point  of  lead  is  re- 
quisite to  char  paper  and  organic  matter  ( 
and  hence,  if  the  heat  given  off  by  radia- 
tion from  the  burning  desk  acted  on  the 
surface  of  the  chair  at  the  distance  from  it 
at  which  it  stood,  it  must  have  had  a  tem- 
perature at  least  as  high  as  the  melting- 
point  of  lead.  Finally,  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses stated  that  the  frame  of  the  looking- 
glass,  at  about  16  feet  from  the  fire,  was  so 
hot  at  the  time  that  he  could  hardly  bear 
to  touch  it. 

(2)  The  time  during  which  the  combus- 
tion of  the  writing-desk  had  lasted  was 
sufficiently  long  to  have  affected  the  body 
in  the  way  described.  It  appeared  to  them 
Oat  the  burning  of  the  writing-desk  had 
commenced  after  the  Count  had  gone  out, 


about  half-past  seven,  which,  as  it  had 
gone  on  till  11  P.H.,  or  from  3  to  34  hours, 
allowed  a  sufficient  time  for  the  effects  of  it 
on  the  body  to  have  been  produced.  It  is 
also  to  be  noticed  that  at  one  period — i.  e., 
while  there  was  still  encujh  of  fresh  air  in 
the  room  to  maintain  it — the  combustion 
of  the  desk  must  hare  been  very  active, 
judging  from  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
folding-leaf,  if  we  except  a  fragment  of  it 
left  at  the  lock.  The  heat  from  the  folding- 
leaf  must  have  been  the  main  cause  of  the 
desiccation  of  the  body,  the  charring  of  it 
afterwards  requiring  less  of  the  remaining 
caloric. 

(3)  The  posture  of  the  body  was  in  the 
highest  degree  favourable  to  its  combus- 
tion. It  had  lain  immediately  in  front  a£, 
and  at  about  two  feet  distant  from,  the 
writing-desk.  The  radiant  heat  would  have 
been  entirely  concentrated  on  the  body 
from  the  sides,  the  upper  and  lower  parts, 
and  especially  the  folding  leaf  of  the  desk. 

(4)  The  form  of  the  burns  corresponded 
with  the  assumption  that  these  must  have 

|  occurred  at  the  spot  where,  and  in  the 
position  in  which,  the  body  was  lound. 
The  position  of  the  body  was  more  dearly 
evinced  by  the  extent,  situation,  and  limits 
I  of  the  burns,  than  by  the  depositions  of 
|  the  witnesses,  and  they  even  think  that  the 
j  head  must  have  been  closer  to  the  fire  than 

they  had  supposed. 
I     (5)  An  experiment  was  undertaken  at 
|  Giessen,*  with  the  express  object  cf  imitat- 
ing, as  closely  as  possible,  the  burning  of 
the  Countess's  body,  when  it  was  demon- 
strated, by  means  of  the  head  of  a  human 
subject,  that  the  burning  in  the  present 
case  could  have  beeu  produced  by  the 
writing-desk,  and  in  the  position  in  which 
the  deceased  was  found,  particularly  if  the 
I  papers,  articles  of  dress,  and  other  combus- 
tible matters  contained  in  this  repository, 
were  taken  into  account. 
I     2.  Negative  data. — Besides  the  positive 
,  proofs  that  the  burning  of  the  Countess** 
I  body  was  caused  by  the  combustion  of  to* 
!  writing-desk  alone,  the  majority  of  the- 
i  Commission  point  to  the  following  negative 
grounds  on  which  they  believe  it  partly 
impossible,  partly  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable,  tliat  any  other  and  further 
'  combustion,  and  through  a  second  party, 
was  necessary  for  tins  end. 

(1)  If  the  deceased,  after  being  mur- 
dered, had  been  burned  in  the  servants' 
room— from  the  chimney  of  which,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  parlour,  smoke  had  been  ob- 
served to  issue  on  the  night  of  the  fire — ■ 
the  transport  of  the  body,  they  think,  par- 
ticularly after  a  death  of  violence,  ooulS 

•  The  details  of  this  experiment  are  given  in 


the  Appendix  (Zeitscbr.  Krjrinz,  p.  140;.  Vi 
atso  Abu.  d'Hyg .,  88  no., 
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not  have  boon  managed  without  having 
some  truces  behind  it,  none  of  which  were 
anywhere  found. 

(2.)  The  following  circumstances  nega- 
tive tho  combustion  of  tho  body  bv  alcohol, 
oil,  charcoal,  or  wood,  within  the  Countess's 
room.  , 

(a.)  The  manipulation  requisite  -"or  this, 
the  adjusting  ot  tho  fire,  the  necessary 
alteration  of  the  position  of  the  body,  the 
employment  of  props  for  tlie  bead  and 
chest  in  succession,  and  tho  special  pre- 
parations for  the  burning  of  the  upper  ex- 
tremities, as  thoy  were  found  burnt,  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  by  an  untwisted 
individual.  Any  one  of  these  maninula- 
tions  would  have  demanded  preparatives 
which  would  have  left  traces  on  the  floor, 
the  tables,  chairs,  the  utensils,  or  other 
objects,  which  tbe  closest  scrutiny  failed  in 
detecting. 

(b.)  JSo  supposable  manipulation  and 
chango  in  the  positions  of  tbe  body  will  be 
found  to  be  consistent  with  the  form  of  the 
burns  on  the  head,  arms,  chest,  or  even  on 
the  clothes. 

(o.)  It  seem*  impossible  that  any  person 
could  hare  remained  shut  up  in  the  com- 
paratively small  apartment  of  the  Countess 
during  the  combustion  of  her  body  and 
clothing.  lie  could  neither  have  opened 
the  doors .  nor  windows  for  fear  of  detec- 
tion, nor  have  remained  in  the  room  in  the 
midst  of  tlie  products  of  combustion,  nor 
returned  to  it  had  he  left  it  for  an  instant, 
on  account  of  tho  smoke,  vapour,  and  heat. 
He  must  besides  have  had  time  to  change 
his  dress,  clean,  and  wash  himself,  to  get 
rid  of  the  smell  which  would  have  adhered 
to  him,  which  even  as  it  was  had  nearly 
betrayed  him. 

Jd.)  The  combustion  of  the  Countess's 
y  by  alcohol  is  opposed  to  these  con- 
siderations :  — 

(an.)  The  quantity  of  it  that  would  have 
been  required.  Tbe  burning  of  the  head 
alone  would  have  demanded  3  moos  of 
spirit  (6'34  wine  pints).  To  burn  the 
chest  and  arms  a  still  greater  quantity 
of  it  would  have  been  needed;  and  to 
place  these  ports  inthespunt-flamcJamuch 
greater  portion  in  reserve. 

(bb.)  Admitting  even  that  3  moos  of 
alcohol  was  sufficient,  the  following  calcula- 
tion proves  that  a  person  could  not  liave 
remained  shut  up  in  the  room  during  its 
combustion.  The  parlour  and  closet  con- 
tained 1,512  H.  cubic  feet  (83311  cubic 
feet,  Eng.),  to  G8.64lbs.H.  (75  504lbs.  Ens.) 
The  3  maas  of  alcohol  at  80°  weigh  lOJlbs. 
H.  (U-7751bs.  Eng.),  and  contain  8.61bs. 
H.  (946lbs.  Eng.)  of  absolute  alcohol, 
for  the  combustion  of  which  20*64  lbs.  II. 
(22'704lbs.  Eng.)  of  oxygen  would  be 
required.    The  oxygen  of  tlic  air  in  the 


room  would  bo  thus  brought  down  from 
21  to  14  per  cent.,  which  being  much  less 
titan  is  contained  in  expired  air,  would  no 
longer  support  life.* 

3.  The  period  of  time  nt.  lus  disposal 
could  not  have  admitted  tho  interposition 
of  other  combustibles.  From  the  time  of 
the  Count's  leaving  tho  house  and  the 
return  of  one  of  the  servants,  less  than  an 
hour  elapsed  (i.  «„  from  half  past  7  and 
twenty  minutes  after  8),  too  short  a  time  to 
prepare  au<l  execute  the  combustion  of  the 
body ,. and  then  to  oolite rato  all  traces  of  the 
act.  They,  cannot  forget  that  the  burning 
of  a  bead  alone  with  spirit  of  wine  required 
an  hour  and  a  quarter. t  The  criminal 
must  have  been  in  constant  dread  of  inter- 
ruption, and  could  scarcely  hoev  meditated 
such  an  operation. 

4.  Tliey  cannot  forbear  expressing  their 
doubt  on  psychological  grounds  that  any 
one  could  be  found  capable  not  only  of 
committing  a  murder,  but  likewise,  under 
the  pressure  of  its  guilt,  of  also  accomplish* 
ing  such  a  complicated  and  fearful  opera* 
tion  as  the  combustion  of  the  body,  by 
means  of  alcohol,  &o.,  while  it  was  so  much 
easier  for  him  after  it  was  over  to  oblite- 
rate its  traces  by  an  ordinary  fire-raising. 

In  concluding  their  reply  to  this  ques- 
tion, the  majority  of  the  Commission  express 
their  opinion  regarding  the  burning  of  the 
ottoman. 

This  combustion  of  the  ottoman  may 
have  occurred,  they  conceive,  accidentally, 
with  the  view  of  an  ordinary  fire- raising, 
or  to  get  rid  of  blood-stains. 

The  minority,  while  they  express  their 
opinion  to  bo  that  the  combustion  of  the 
writing-desk  was  more  than  sufficient  to 
produce  the  burns  on  the  Countess's  body, 
yet  contend  for  the  necessity  of  some  fur- 
ther agency,  on  grounds  which  appear  to 
be  of  a  very  alight  kind.  Their  strongest 
argument  is  the  one  they  draw  from  the 
circumstance  of  finding  it  impossible  to 
fire  the  horse  hair  cover  and  stuffing  of  the 
ottoman. 

Question  V.  In  answer  to  this  question 
the  Commission  unanimously  conclude, 
that  tho  verdigris  in  the  sauce  would  have 
occasioned  no  serious  or  lasting  effect*  on 
the  Ufa  or  health  of  the  person  swallowing 
it. 

At  the  diet  of  tho  aesixe  on  tho  11th  of 
April,  1850,  John  Staufif  was  found  guilty 
of  the  murder  of  the  Countess  of  Goerhta, 
and  of  tho  subsequent  fire-raising,  and 


•  This  implies  that  the  room  was  so  closely 
serum!  that  no  one  could  enter  from  without. 

t  The  reference  here  is  to  sa  experhMMt  by 
Dr.  Graff  ami  others,  to  ascertain  tbe  BOssUriUir 
of  the  alleged  combustion  of  tbe  Countess  wttb 
spirits  of  wine  (Zeitscbr.  Erjranx  p.  1(3.  Ann. 
d'Hys;.  No  8s,  p.  407). 
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attempt  to  poison,  and  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment tor  life.* 


(forrwponoence. 

HOMEOPATHIC  HXPOTKESM,  AKI>  CHBOSIC 
P0180HMO-  BT  LEAD. 

Sib, — As  yon  have  published  in  your 
journal  of  Oct.  25th,  1850,  p.  717,  and  at 
the  same  time  politely  noticed  my  letter  to 
you,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  your  re- 
marks do  not  meet  my  argument.  The 
argument  was  not  that,  because  a  half-md- 
honth  part  of  a  grain  of  lead  would  affect 
the  system  in  health,  that  therefor*  a  de- 
cillionth  part  of  a  grain  of  medicine  would 
act  on  the  human  healthy  body.  The 
homoeopathiBts,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from 
their  works  (and  I  am  indebted  to  a  review 
in  your  journal  of  the  work  published  by 
the  English  Homeopathic  Association, 
"Homoeopathy  and  its  Principles  Ex- 
plained," for  greater  acquaintance  with 
homoeopathy),  do  not  maintain,  if  I  under- 
stand their  views  aright,  that 44  a  deoillionth 
taken  at  one  dose  will  be  as  potent  in  its 
effects  on  the  system  as  a  half-millionth 
proportion  of  the  carbonate  of  lead  diffused 
through  water  which  is  continued  daily  for 
weeks  and  months  together,  the  lead  acting 
not  by  its  small  proportion,  as  contained 
in  the  water,  but  by  its  special  accumula- 
tion in  the  system."   They  maintain  that 
»  deeUlionth  part  of  a  grain  of  medicine, 
the  powers  contained  in  which  have  been 
developed  by  the  process  of  preparation  to 
which  the  medicine  is  subjected  previous 
to  use,  when  taken  by  a  person  with  a  dis- 
ease to  which  the  remedy  is  in  homcsopa- 
thic relationship,  i"  potent  against  the  dis- 
ease. This  you,  as  a  logician,  must  acknow- 
ledge, is  a  proposition  widely  different 
from  that  winch  you  put  forth,  your  pro- 
position being  one  which,  I  presume,  no 
homawpathist  would  dispute. 

I  regret  to  find  you  still  maintain  that 
twelve  jurymen  are  to  be  judges  of  a  medi- 
eal  question.  "  A  homcMpathist  treating 
a  ease  according  to  the  globular  system 
resembles  an  orthodox  practitioner  who 


•  We  copy  the  following  notice  from  sn  Eng- 
lish newspaper  of  date,  7th  September,  1830  :- 
t  "John  Sttufr.  condemned  to  perpetual  tm- 
prWoninem  for  havtna;  assassinated  the  Countess 
of  Ooerlits  at  Darmstadt,  has  just  confessed  his 
crime.  He  declared  that  he  had  entered  thr 
room  of  the  Countess  to  announce  to  her  that  he 
was  coin; out,  when,  nndinz  no  one  in  the  room, 
be  was  tempted  by  the  articles  of  value  be  saw 
there  to  commit  a  robbery.  While  doing  so  the 
Ooamesscametn:  a  atraarle  took  pUce,  and  bo 
acfeed  her  by  the  throat  andstnuMtod  her.  He 
afterward,  placed  the  body  en  a  chair,  and  put. 
tine  round  it  a  quantity  of  combosUbte  articles, 
awtfltetotbtm.'' 


professes  to  treat  it  with  pills  of  ***** 
panii.   In  the  event  of  death  in  eithV, 
case,  there  should  be  a  coroner's  inquest- 
How  is  the  question  to  be  considered 
If  death,  following  any  treatment,  is  to  be 
proof  that  the  death  was  caused  by  the 
treatment,  then  all  deaths  should  be  in- 
quired into.   But  suppose  a  case  of  pneu- 
monia died  under  homoeopathic  treatment, 
which  is  likely  to  occur,  as  cases  die  under 
all  treatment  (I  find  in  your  journal  of 
Oct.  25  that  63  died  in  one  week  of  pneu- 
monia), and  the  question  was  to  be  consi- 
dered by  a  Coroner,  how  is  he  to  decide 
whether  the  treatment  was  correct  or  not  ? 
Is  he  to  argue  the  question  &  priori,  and  to 
say,  "  It  is  contrary  to  common  sense  to 
attempt  to  cure  diseases  by  infinitesimal 
doses  of  medicine,  and  therefore  the  treat- 
ment was  wrong  and  criminal  ?"  What 
would  be  the  answer  of  thehomoeopathist? 
What  but  this  ?— I  can  prove,  by  witnesses 
who  have  been  cured  of  pneumonia  by  in- 
finitesimal doses  of  medicine,  that  infini- 
tesimal doses  of  the  appropriately-chosen 
medicines  can  cure  pneumonia. 

Could  any  Coroner,  being  a  lawyer,  pre* 
sume  to  dispute  such  evidence?  I  have 
often  thought  it  would  be  highly  benefi- 
cial to  have  a  verdict  of  "  Manslaughter* 
passed  against  a  homoeopathic  practitioner 
»lor  treating  an  acute  disease  with  ^  infinite- 
simal quantities,  and  not  succeeding  with 
the  given  case  (but  do  not  put  the  homceo- 
pathist  in  Newgate,  as  was  Mr.  Pearce  by 
Mr.  Membury  Wakley),  and  then  let  the 
question,  if  it  is  to  be  discussed  and  decided 
bv  twelve  jurymen,  but  not  Coroner's  jury- 
men, be  discussed  fully  and  freely,  and  with 
all  the  sifting  of  evidence  which  legal  acu- 
men and  medical  skill  can  bring  to  bear 
upon  the  subject.  Let  me  conclude  this 
note  by  a  quotation  from  the  life  of  Dr. 
Andrew  Combe,  by  his  brother  George 
Combe  :  it  is  part  of  a  letter  to  Dr.  Forbes, 
p.  483  :— 

44 1  cannot  get  over  the  extreme  impro- 
bability of  such  visionary  doses  having  pal- 
pable effects.  But  then  we  are  too  ignorant 
to  decide  what  map  or  may  not  be  in  na- 
ture ;  and  you  admit  that  you  have  men  of 
great  talent,  skill,  learning,  experience,  and 
honesty,  affirming  their  actual  experience  of 
active  results,  andean  oppose  notmngtothat 
affirmation  except  your  opinion.  I  hare  often 
said  that,  were  I  in  practice,  I  should  feel 
mvself  bound  to  tett  homoeopathic  practice. 
It  has  established  its  daim  to  a  fittr  hear- 
ing, and  only  useful  knowledge  can  0°™*, 
out  of  an  impartial  and  adequate  trlw  Or 
its  powers."— With  this  quotation, 
I  beg  to  remain,  sir, 

A  COJTBTABT  RlUn*R  Aftft 

V  We  allow  oureMNayotttat  to  Hah 
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bin  views  freely  i  but  when  he  admits  thai  be 
is  a  believer  in  the  assumption  that  the  decil- 
lionth,  or  any  other  UliontA,  part  of  a  grain  of 
any  substance  whatever  can  have  medicinal 
powers  developed  in  it  by  "  the  process  of 
preparation,"  and  that  it  will  cure  a  disease 
according  to  an  alleged  homceopaUiio  "re- 
lationship," we  have  no  common  ground  of 
argument.  The  same  amount  of  faith  would 
justify  a  full  belief  in  the  potency  of  amu- 
lets and  charms.  No  homoeopathic  prso 
-titioner  has  any  means  whatever,  of  know- 
ing that  he  is  prasorihing  any  modioine,  as 
he.  cannot  prove  its  existence  in,  the  glo- 
bule, and  be  is  obliged  to  plaee  implicit 
reliance  upon  the  statement  of,  some  other 
person  that  the  medicine  is.  there.  Shake 
up  a  box  of  hooKBopathb  globules,  and 
you  have  no  means  of  distinguishing  sul- 
phuric acid  from  charcoal,  or  belladonna 
from  gold  1  If  we  era  to  rsly  upon  supposed 
ejftctt  merely,  we  may.  as  well  believe  in 
the  cure  of  diseases  by  amulets  and  galvanic 
rings.  But  it  was  lately  shown,  by  a  case 
reported  in  this  journal,  that  when  these 
alleged  potent  globules  were  administered 
to  a  patient  without  her  knowledge  they 
had  no  effect  whatever  j  it  was  only  when 
she  took  them  knowingly  that  certain  ef- 
fects followed.  We  refer  our  correspondent 
to  the  case  reported  at  p.  82  of  the  pre-*} 
sent  volume. 


THE    8TAXDAEO  LIKE  A8&UBAXCE  OFFICE 
AND  MKDICA1  BSJFKBSK9. 

Sot,— Allow  me  to  request  the  favour  of 
your  inserting  in  your  next  publication,  if 
convenient,  the  following  remarks  with  re- 
ference to  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.H  Houghton, 
aurgeon,  of  thie  town,  which  appeared  in 
your  paper  of  the  26th  October  last,  but 
which  has  only  come  under  my  notice  to- 
day:— 

As  the  object  of  Mr.  Houghton's  com- 
mtmieation  appears  to  be  to  create  an  im- 
pression that  the  Standard  Life  Assurance 
Office  baa,  in  the  transaction  he  refers  to, 
admitted  through  me,  its  agent  here,  the 
equity  of  the  claim  set  up  by  certain  mem* 
bars  of  the  medical  profession  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  by  the  Offices,  for  answers 
given  relative  to  the  health  and  habits  of 
their  patients  who  may  wish  to  assure 
their  lives  in  snob  offices,  I  consider  it 
my  duty  to  explain  the  case  which  occurred 
between  me  and  Mr.  Houghton  mere  fully 
than  he  has  done,  so  that  erroneous  infe- 
rences may  not  be  deduced. 

When  I  called  upan  Mr.  Houghton,  at 
the  time  he  states,  to  induce  him,  if  possi- 
ble, to  alter  hi*  views  respecting  the  ques- 
tion in  dispute,  I  dnrtinotly  told  him  that 
the  Company  weald  net  sanction  my  pay- 
ing, on  thrir  account,  the  fee  (10s.  6d.) 


which  he  demanded,  and  that,  if  I  did  pay 
him  the  amount,  I  must  do  so  out  of  my 
own  pocket. 

After  some  discussion,  however,  it  was 
at  length  proposed  by  Mr.  Houghton  (to 
convince  me  that  he  was  not  actuated  by 
selfish  motives)  that,  if  I  paid  him  the 
half-guinea,  he  would  give  it  to  the  Dudley 
Dispensary,  or  I  might,  if  I  thought  fit, 
pay  it  myself  to  the  Secretary  of  that  In- 
stitution. 

This  offer  I  agreed  to,  and  subsequently 
I  paid  Mr.  Houghton  the  above-named 
sum  to  be  so  applied,  and,  when  I  left  him, 
I  stated  that  I  should  be  happy  tq  pay  him 
in  such  cases  similar  sums  to  be  so  appro- 
priated, never  for  a  moment  intending  to 
intimate  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  the 
Slmdmrd  Company  to  pay' any  fees  beyond 
those  of  their  own  medical  officer,  because 
that  would  have  been  acting  in  direct  con- 
travention of  their  repeated  instructions, 
and  a  course  too  unbueiness-like  for  me  to 
have  pursued. 

I  have  therefore  to  assure  Mr.  Houghton 
that  the  money  which  I  paid  him  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Dudley  Dispensary,  and  the 
fee  which  I  paid  to  his  "  brother  practi- 
tioner," were  paid  out  of  my  own  purse, 
and  that  I  have  not  been,  and  never  expeet 
to  be,  reimbursed  by  the  Office  for  such 
payments. 

Under  these  orrcumstances,  therefore, 
Mr.  Editor,  I  think  yon  will  admit  that  the 
medical  profession  nave  no  cause  for  con- 
gratulating themselves  on  having  achieved 
any  victory  over  the  principles  of  the  non- 
paying  Assurance  Offices. 
I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  B.  Ftshbb. 

Dudley,  ««h  Nov.  1*50. 

P.S.— I  should,  perhaps,  mention  that 
the  occurrence  above  alluded  to  took  place 
in  the  year  1849,  so  that  Mr.  Houghton 
has  been  somewhat  tardy  in  bringing  for- 
ward his  remarks  upon  it.  J.B.F. 


SOUTH  rSCX  CHLOROFORM. 

Db.  AscHEimoBF  states  that  a  child,  one 
year  old,  had  been  operated  upon  for  a 
ruevus  under  the  influence  of  chloroform, 
with  apparent  success,  when,  on  the  child 
bring  removed  from  the  table,  its  head  fell 
back,  and  it  instantly  died  in  a  state  of 
convulsion.  The  quantity  used  bad  been 
six  drops  in  the  first  instance,  and  a  second 
of  three  drops  in  some  tow 
in  a  cup. — Catptr't  Wocktntchrift, 
6th,  1880.  x 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

Jf.B.  SECOND  EXAMINATION— 1850. 
Examination  for  Honours. 

Tuesday,  November  ID.— Morning,  10  to  1. 
Phytiology  and  Comparative  Anatomy. 

Examiner,  Prof.  CabpbKter. 

1.  Describe  the  Anatomical  elements  < 
an  ordinary  Mucous  Membrane ;  and  state 
the  principal  modifications  which  these 
undergo  in  different  organs. 

2.  Show  the  dependence  of  all  Vital 
Action  upon  Heat,  by  examples  drawn  from 
different  classes  of  Animals  j  and  give  an 
account  of  the  chief  provisions  which  are 
met  with  for  its  constant  or  occasional 
development  in  the  living  body. 

8.  Describe  the  Nervous  SytJem  of  an 
Intent,  in  its  three  states  of  Larva,  Pupa, 
and  Imago ;  point  out  its  anatomioal  rela- 
tions to  that  of  Yertehrated  Animals,  and 
give  an  account  of  the  probable  nature  of 
its  actions,  as  elucidated  by  observation  of 
the  natural  habits  of  the  class,  and  by 
experimental  observation. 

Afternoon,  S  to  ft. 
Phytiology  and  Comparative  Anatomy. 
Examiner,  Prof.  Cabpentee. 

L  Give  a  general  aeoount  of  the  process 
of  Retpiration,  as  performed  in  the  Human 
subject,  specifying  the  minute  structure  of 
the  air-cells  of  the  Lungs,  and  of  their 
capillary  network ;  the  mechanism  by  which 
the  air  contained  in  them'  is  continually 
renewed ;  the  parts  of  the  nervous  system 
by  whose  action  the  movements  are  sua* 
tained;  the  average  quantity  of  air  that 
passes  through  the  lungs  per  minute ;  and 
o»e  nature  and  amount  of  the  changes  of 
composition  effected  in  it  by  the  respiratory 
process. 

2.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  Electric 
Oryant  in  the  Fishes  which  possess  them, 
and  enumerate  the  principal  phenomena  of 
their  action,  pointing  out  the  dependence 
of  these  upon  Nervous  agency. 

8.  Give  an  account  of  the  Microscopical 
characters  of  the  different  forms  of  the 
Nervous  Tieeue,  and  of  its  chenqcal  compo- 
sition state  what  may  be  probably  re- 
garded as  their  respective  functions,  and 
how  far  these  are  dependent  upon  oxy- 
genated blood;  and  point  out  the  rela- 
tions between  Nerve-force  and  Electricity. 


Wednesday,  November  20.—  Morning,  10  to  1. 
Surgery. 

Examiner*,  Sir  Stephen  Hammiok  and 
Mr.  Hodgson. 

1.  Give  the  different  diseases  of  the  Tes- 
ticle, whether  they  arise  from  natural  or 
accidental  causes;  you  will  describe  the 
appearances,  symptoms,  and  treatment,  of 
each  variety  through  its  several  stages; 
and  when  the' testicle  requires  to  be  re- 
moved, you  will  give  the  method  of  per- 
forming the  operation  of  Castration,  with 
the  subsequent  management  of  the  case, 
both  locally  and  generally,  under  favoura- 
ble and  untoward  symptoms; 

2.  Describe  the  various  Polypi  of  the 
Nose  and  its  communicating  cavities,  whe- 
ther of  a  mild  or  malignant  character :  you 
will  give  the  situation,  attachment,  appear- 
ance, symptoms,  and  mode  of  treatment,  of 
each  variety  of  Polypus,  with  the  probable 
termination!  you  may  further  illustrate 
your  observations  by  the  detail  of  any  cases 
which  may  have  fatten  under  your  notice. 

Afternoon,  Stoe. 
Surgery. 

Examiners,  Sir  STEPHEN  HAMiUCI  and 
Mr.  Hodgson. 

1.  Give  the  local  and  general  treatment 
of  a  compound  fracture  of  the  Thigh-bone, 
about  its  middle  third,  whether  arising 
from  falls,  blows,  or  gun-shot ;  and  when 
it  is  decided  to  amputate  the  Limb,  either 
immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the  frac- 
ture, or  any  subsequent  period,  you  will 
give  your  reasons  for  such  decision :  yoa 
wiU  describe  the  method  of  performing  the 
operation  of  Amputation,  with  the  subse- 
quent management  of  the  patient,  both 
locally  and  generally,  when  under  favour- 
able or  the  dangerous  symptoms  arising 
from  exhaustion,  inflammation,  suppura- 
tion, sloughing,  hemorrhage,  or  any  other 
cause. 

2.  Enumerate  the  various  diseases  to 
which  the  lower  part  of  the  Beotum  and 
Anus  are  liable :  give  the  method  of  per- 
forming the  operation  required  for  a  fistula 
in  Ano,  when  in  a  simple  or  complicated 
form,  with  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the 
case  according  to  the  symptoms  which  are 
likely  to  arise. 

Tharsday,  November  31.— Morniag,  10 tel.  • 
Medicine. 

Examiner*,  Dr.  Buying  and  Dr.  Tweed  r* 


1.  Sketch  the  more  recent  views  as  to 
the  modes  by  which  pus  may  be  introduced 
into  the  blood.   Describe  the  pathological 
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2.  Describe  the  morbid  appearances  in 
the  brain  in  fatal  apoplexy. 

Afternoon,  S  to  6. 
Medicine. 

Examiners,  Dr.  Billing  and  Dr.  Tweedie. 

1.  Describe  the  principal  varieties  of 
morbid  structure  usually  classified  under 
the  term  dropsy  of  the  ovary.  What  are 
its  diagnostic  signs  ? 

2.  Sketch  the  causes  and  the  indications 
of  treatment  in  the  lithic,  phosphatic,  and 
oxalic  diathesis  respectively. 

Friday,  November  22,-Morninjr,  10  to  I, 
Midwifery. 
Examiner,  Rr.  RlGBT. 

1.  Describe  the  prophylactic  treatment 
of  abortion. 

2.  What  is  the  meaning  of  a  Mole  Preg- 
nancy P 

3.  What  are  the  sources  of  danger  to  the 
Child's  life  in  face  and  nates  presentations, 
and  how  would  you  act  under  such  cir- 
cumstances ? 

4.  Give  the  diagnosis  of  true  from  false 
pains. 

RAVAGES  OP  THE  CHOLERA  IE  THE  WE8T 
INDIES. 

By  intelligence  just  received  from  Jamaica 
it  appears  that  the  cholera  was  raging  fear- 
fully in  Kingston,  Fort  Royal,  and  St.  Ca- 
therine's ;  and,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
packet's  departure,  the  deaths  in  Kingston 
averaged  at  least  30  a-day.  The  latest 
official  accounts  published  up  to  the  morn- 
ing of  the  27th  of  October  showed  a  total 
of  266  deaths  in  Kingston  alone.  In  Port 
Royal  and  St.  Catherine's  the  actual  num- 
bers were  less  ;  but,  compared  to  the  popu- 
lation of  Kingston,  the  mortality  has  been 
far  greater,  particularly  in  Port  Royal, 
where  about  an  eighth  of  the  population 
has  been  cut  off.  The  deaths  in  all  parts, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions,  occurred 
among  the  lower  orders  of  the  black  people, 
some  of  whom  resided  in  miserable  hovels 
and  damp  localities.  Up  to  the  last  account 
received  in  Kingston,  the  north  side  of  the 
island  was  free  of  the  disease.  An  order 
has  been  issued  by  the  Governor  in  Council 
forbidding  communication  coastwise  be- 
tween Port  Royal  and  Kingston,  and  the 
uninfected  ports,  under  certain  restrictions. 
The  authorities  were  particularly  vigilant 
in  the  uninfected  districts  as  well  as  the 
others,  and  the  most  stringent  sanitary 
regulations  were  being  generally  adopted. 
In  all  districts  the  want  of  medical  men 
was  much  felt.  Kingston,  with  a  population 
of  some  40,000  inhabitants,  contains  only 
ten  doctors,  who,  in  addition  to  their  pri- 
vate business,  have  in  various  instances  to 


attend  the  public  prisons  and  institutions. 
Spanish  Town  contains  but  three  doctors, 
and  Port  Royal  none  at  all.  At  the  latter 
place  the  services  of  the  surgeons  attached 
to  the  Royal  Army  were  secured  through 
the  influence  of  the  Kingston  authorities. 
Our  correspondent  assures  us  that,  should 
the  disease  make  its  appearance  in  the 
country  districts,  the  mortality  is  likely  to 
be  alarming,  as  there  is  not  to  be  found,  in 
some  of  them,  a  doctor  for  twenty  miles 
round.  One  of  the  Kingston  newspapers 
(the  Daily  Advertiser)  writes  on  the  posi- 
tive necessitv  of  the  lower  orders  being 
"  compelled*'  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  a  resident  medical  man  in  the  respective 
parishes. 

The  state  of  alarm  in  which  the  public 
are  at  Kingston  cannot  be  described.  The 
poorer  classes  are  in  an  awful  state  of 
destitution,  and  in  some  parts  of  Kingston 
and  Port  Royal  whole  families  have  fallen 
victims  to  the  scourge  within  a  few  hours. 
Independently  of  the  presence  of  cholera, 
tbe  town  was  otherwise  unhealthy,  fevers 
and  other  diseases  having  appeared. 

Further  advices  from  Jamaica  to  the  31  at 
ult.  announce  that  the  cholera  was  still 
raging  with  great  virulence.  The  Kingston 
returns  for  tbe  28th  report  63  new  cases, 
18  recoveries,  and  30  deaths — remaining 
85 :  at  Port  Royal  21  new  cases,  3  reco- 
veries, and  11  deaths — remaining  34.  Sani- 
tary measures  were  being  actively  carried 
into  effect. 

THE  SANITAHY  STATE  OP  THE  CITY. 

According  to  the  Report  presented  to  the 
City  Commissioners  by  Mr.  Simon,  on 
Tuesday  last,  it  appears  that  the  deaths 
during  the  52  weeks  ending  the  28th  of 
September,  1850,  in  the  city  of  London, 
were  2,752,  and  the  rate  of  mortality  was 
estimated  at  somewhat  less  than  22  deaths 
out  of  every  thousand  bring  persons ;  while 
under  the  ravages  of  the  pestilence  of  last 
year  the  general  death-rate  had  risen  to  the 
height  of  30  in  1000. 

POISONED  GAVE. 

We  liave  already  directed  attention  to  the 
public  sale  of  poisoned  game,  and  the  dan- 
ger which  might  arise  from  using  as  food 

I  suoh  as  have  not  been  shot.  The  following 
letter  shows  that  the  practice  still  con- 
tinues in  the  London  markets : — 

"  A  friend  of  mine  purchased  at  a  shop 
and  presented  us  with  a  brace  of  partridges ; 
to-day  we  had  them  dressed,  and  they  were 
partaken  of  by  myself,  my  wife,  apa  little 
boy,  the  remains  being  finished  by  our 
servant.  About  an  .hour  after  dinner  I 
was  seized  with  pains  in  the  stomach,  giddi- 

|  ness  and  pain  across  tlie  forehead,  accom- 
panied  by  a  metallic  taste  in  tbe  mouth, 
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cvideutly  betokening  the  presence  of  somo 
mineral  poison :  these  symptoms  continued, 
more  or  less,  for  three  hours,  after  which 
their  virulence  surrendered  to  medicine, 
but  still  leaving  mo  very  unwell.  My  wife 
partook  very  sparingly,  and  was  not  affected ; 
my  little  boy,  who  ate  more,  complained  of 
similar  pains  in  the  stomach,  but  was  not 
ill  j  our  servant,  on  the  other  hand,  soon 
after  I  was  attacked  became  very  unwell, 
and  suffered  from  very  much  the  same 
symptoms  as  myself.  Whilst  at  dinner,  I 
remarked,  '  These  birds  have  not  beeu  shot ; 
they  have  been  caught  in  some  way.'  I 
have  now  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  par- 
tridges in  question  were  taken  with  poi- 
soned wheat  or  other  grain ;  and  for  the 
future,  in  selecting  partridges,  pheasants, 
&c.,  I  woidd  strongly  urge  the  public  to 
choose  those  tliat  are  evidently  shot,  which 
can  easily  be  ascertained  on  examination, 
such  as  by  broken  legs  or  wings,  or  shot- 
marks  in  the  head,  neck,  and  other  parts  of 
the  body,  and  never  pick  out  those  birds 
that  look  clean,  and  whoso  plumage  is  uu- 

broken. 
♦ 

DISCOVBBT  OF  TITE  MAGNETIC  PROPERTIES 
OP  OXTGEN  OAS. 

At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Institution,  Mr.  Faraday  announced  to  the 
members  present  his  discovery  (the  subject 
of  a  paper  sent  in  to  the  Royal  Society) 
that  eyxgen  is  magnetic,  that  this  property 
of  tho  gas  is  effected  by  heat,  and  he  be- 
lieves the  diurnal  variation  of  the  magnetic 
needle  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  solar  heat 
on  this  newly-discovered  characteristic  of 
oxygen — tho  important  constituent  of  the 
atmosphere.  We  do  not  moan  to  give  the 
above  as  the  terms  of  Faraday's  announce* 
ment,  Or  as  the  exact  facts  of  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  his  last  experimental  re- 
searches, but  only  as  a  foreshadowing  of 
the  now  results  and  views  of  one  of  our 
most  eminent  British  philosopher?.  We 
must  add,  however,  that  Beequerel  also 
has  recently  directed  attention  to  a  some- 
what similar  conclusion ;  he  communicated 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  that 
oxygen  is  magnetic  in  relation  to  the  other 
gases,  as  iron  is  to  the  rest  of  the  metals, 
and.  inferred  that  it  is  probable  or  possible 
fwo  have  not  tho  paper  by  us  to  refer  toj 
that  the  diurnal  variation  may  be  connected 
with  this  property  of  oxygen. 


poob-law  medical  belief  nr  itieland. 
Accobdino  to  a  report  to  Parliament, 
printed  on  Saturday,  there  were  408,028 
hospital  patients  admitted  in  the  year 
ending  the  25th  of  March  last.  The,  aver- 
age number  under  treatment  per  week  dur- 
ing the  year  was  34,072,  and  the  expendi- 
ture in  the  year  was  £177,039.  lis.  9Jd. 


for  medical  establishments  under  the  Poor- 
Law  in  Ireland. 

STATISTICS  OF  LUNACY— ANNUAL  BEPOBT. 

On  Saturday  last  was  issued  the  fifth 
Annual  Report  of  tho  Commissionera  of 
Lunacy.  The  Report,  which  is  addressed 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  was  signed  by  Lord 
Ashley  on  the  30th  of  June  last.  It  ap- 
pears that  on  the  1st  of  January  there  were 
13,079  lunatics  in  asylums,  hospitals,  me- 
tropolitan licensed  houses,  and  provincial 
licensed  houses,  of  which  number  11,305 
were  paupers  and  264  criminals.  Out  of 
454  lunatic  patients  attacked  by  cholera 
311  died. 

MICBOSCOPICAL  ANATOMY. 

Mb.  Goadbt,  so  well-known  by  his  minute 
dissections  at  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, is  at  present  engaged  in  giving  a 
series  of  demonstrations  on  microscopical 
anatomy  in  Philadelphia,  U.S. 

OVABIOTOMY. 

Tns  Now  York  Medical  Gazetto  of  Octo- 
ber 19th,  announces  that  Professor  E.  R. 
Peaslee  has  successfully  removed  an  ovarian 
tumor,  weighing  twenty-four  pounds. 

AMPUTATION  OP  THE  THIGH  NEAB  THE 
HIP-JOINT. 

This  operation  was  performed  on  Saturday 
week,  at  the  Westminster  Ophthalmic 
Hospital,  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  junior,  in  the 
presence  of  many  London  surgeons.  It 
was  not  found  necessary  to  remove  the 
head  of  the  bone.  The  operation  was 
required  for  the  removal  of  a  malignant 
tumor  of  the  thigh. 

SUCCESSOR  TO  PBOPX880B  WEB8TBB. 

Db.  E.  N.  Hobbpobd  has  been  appointed 
to  the  Chair  of  Chemistry,  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  College,  in  hen  of  the  ill- 
fated  Professor  Webster. 


ELECTION  OP  ST/BGEON  TO  THE  GENERAL 
HOSPITAL  NEAB  NOTTINGHAM. 

At  a  snocinl  gRMfvl  meeting  of  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  Gc 
lwn i,  held 

Ivl  li-n!,  Ehj.  F.R.C.S.,  wfeM'Urti-rtqurgeon 
to  the  above  Institution,  vice  G.  M.  White, 
Esq.,  who  h*i*  resigned  the  appointment 
from  impaired  health. 


General  Hospital  ncnrNotting- 
n  Thursday,  Nov.  21st,  Booth 


TlWHMMfltli  90  VU,  CA>UAM,  OS  BAMS* 
Mi 

A  i-i  :,iir  was  nwently  given  to 

ham,  nl  K-iirujpite,  on  the  "cession 
:usf  in  that 
n  handsome 
as*  pnavnluri  tu  him  at 
of  four  ehv 
e  iiiscrip- 
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amounted  to  £175,  received  from  140  sub- 
scribers. Dr.  Can  ham  has  been  in  practice 
at  Remsgate  for  a  period  of  twenty  Tears, 
and  has  earned  the  good  opinions  of  alL 

CONSUMPTION  Cm  ABLE. 

The  following  advertisement,  taken  from 
a  daily  paper,  is  a  curiosity  in  its  way.  It 
is  a  new  feature  in  quackery  to  find  one 
of  the  "  cured  "  occupying  the  chair  in  a 
public  institution : — 

"CONSUMPTION.— Dr.  COFFIN  will 
deliver  the  TENTH  LECTURE  of  his 
COURSE,  being  the  second  on  CON- 
SUMPTION, at  the  British  Institution, 
Cowper-street,  Finsburr,  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, 26th  inst.,  on  which  occasion,  Mr. 
Winchester,  of  Tauzhall-road,  recently 
cured  of  consumption  by  Dr.  Coffin,  will 
take  the  chair.  Several  persons  will  also 
be  upon  the  platform  who  have  been  cured 
of  the  same  disease." 

APOTHICXBIXS'  HAT.T., 

Names  of  gentlemen  who  passed  their  exa- 
mination in  the  science  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  received  certificates  to  prac- 
tise, on  Thursday,  21st  November,  1850  :— 
James  Stoat c,  Bristol— Edward  Adolphus 
Brown,  Chelmsford— Joseph  Wilson  Beau- 
mont, Sheffield,  Yorkaliire— Thomas  Young 
Thompson,  Sherburn. 

OBITUARY. 

ME.  DORBINGTON. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr. 
Dorrington,  which  took  place  at  Manches- 
ter on  the  5th  inst.  The  deceased  was  in 
his  33rd  year,  and  had  already  acquired  a 
high  reputation  in  his  profession.  The 
immediate  cause  of  death  was  water  in  the 
chest.  The  deceased  was  greatly  respected 
by  his  brother  practitioners  in  Manchester, 
a  large  number  of  whom  followed  him  to 
his  grave. 

DB.  JOHN  TJYXOH. 

Ox  the  22d  inst.,  at  72,  Upper  Berkeley- 
street,  Portman-square,  Dr.  John  Taylor, 
late  surgeon  in  the  army,  in  the  80th  year 
of  his  age. 

METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer    38  84 

»      „      n      Thermometer'    4*/» 

Setf-regUterinr.  do>  ....Max.tr  Mln.37' 
•  Prom  IS  observations  daily.      »  Hun. 
Rain,  in  inches,  I'M.-  8am  of  the  daily  obaer. 
vathms  taken  at  9  o'clock. 
Marco  roloo  ica  l.— The  mesa  tempera  hue  of 
the  week  was  4*  aheoe  the  mean  of  the  month. 

BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  in  the  Metropolis 
During  ike  Week  ending  Snttrdag,  Nov.  28. 


Births. 
Males....  708 
Females..  678 

UB1 


Deaths. 
Msles....  493 
Females..  9*4 

1016 


Causes  or  Death. 

AllCaosrs    1011 

Specified  Causes  IMi 

I.  Z»motie«tT  Epidemic  Endemic, 

Contagions) DbesNt....  » 
finvmdte  Mnaaaaa,  vis.— 

I .  Dropsy,  Cancer,  See.   « 

t.  Brain.  Spinal  Marrow,  Nerves, 

and  Senses    Ui 

4.  Heart  and  Bloodvessels.   » 

6.  Lnngs  and  organ*  of  ftespiraaba  M 
e.  Stomach,  Liver,  4K   N 

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  fce   U 

8.  Oiildbtrth.Dtjeaaesof  Uteres,**.  I 

9.  Rbeaihatism,  Diseases  or  Boats, 

Joiats,«Yc.    • 

10.  Skin   4 

11.  Premature  Birth   U 

It.  Old  Are   • 

IS.  Sadden  Deaths   ■> 

U.  Violence.  Privation.  Coid.  He..,.  ■ 

The  following  is  a  selection  of  the  aambmef 
Deaths  from  the  most  important  special  cssm: 


CmtvoMoaa.  « 

Rrnnehitii   » 

Fueemoala  f» 

Phthisis   >  1 

Lnngs   » 

Teething  M 

Stomach    * 

Lhrer   * 

ChiMhirth   

Uterus  j   I 


Small -pox.   11 

Measles   18 

Scarlatina    41 

Hoopina-coagh ....  St 

Diarrhoea   18 

Cholera.   I 

Typhus   47 

Dropsy   It 

Hydrocephalus....  88 

Apoplexy   18 

Paralrsis   » 

Rrmasks. — The  total  number  of  dsalta  m 
SO  about  the  average  mortality  of  the  47ft  ««* 
of  ten  previoas  years. 

NOTICES  to  CORRESPONDED 

D.  R.  should  read  with  more  atttatkm  brhn 
he  indulges  in  hvnee-critkdsm.  Oar  eoaav 
rison  or  ike  period  of  edncstloo  reaarrnl  " 
the  Knglith  College  of  S««reoaa  w*  a 
riod  required  by  the  Colleges  of  the  Us*d 
States  referred  ohvkmaly  to  the  edoriositf 
surgeons  fewer aWr,  I.  e.  of  these  waorostonw 
the  great  body  of  the  prefvesien  in  tat  w 
countries.  For  these  the  period  is  /jar  fa* 
in  Borland,  and  only  eight  assart*  i»  * 
United  States.  D.  R.  ourht  to  have  iasn 
that  oar  comparison  dad  not  extent  » 
F.R.C.8.'s  of  the  United  States 
such  a  classy,  and  therefore  to  have  pjarfJa 
comparison  the  F.R.C8.  period  oft*  BnVT 
Collece  with  the  Membership  period  of  ftt 
United  States,  would  not  only  have  hara  a  de- 
ceptive but  an  untrue  representation  of  "J 
facts.  We  most  express  our  snrprtoe  W tts 
examined  Fettow  of  the  College  shooMcsans* 
such  a  bunder. 

Mr.  J.  W.  D.  Brown's  communication  as*  asm 
received,  and  wffl  he  hMerted  In  aa  early  na» 
her.  . 

We  regret  that  we  are  compelled  to  aatttaaetj 
Reports  of  the  Uverpool  and  Newcastle  Parts- 
logical  Societies  until  next  week.   

Reports  have  been  received  from  Gay's  Haasta 
and  King's  Ootlrce  Hospital .  _  . 

Mr.  R.  Sarall._ The  Water  from  the  F»rhas 
Medical  Society  has  reached  aa. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Barker.-ArmlicaHon  ahowid  bean* 
to  the  publishers,  with  whom  these  nasam 
•mtfr^ly  rwt.  >  .saw 

The  rontri button  of  Mr.  Samuel  Berry  seal" 
Inserted,  if  possible,  in  oar  next  number. 

Received.  —  Mr.  /.  O.  Bargaaa.— Mr. 
The  "  Yorkshire  Oaaetta.'r 


CoaaraEMDtrM.-Atj>.«S4  e^lmtnaa** 
I,  Hoe  17 _  from  tap,  for  «*•  per  I80O," 
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Secturtt. 

COURSE  OF  LECTURES 
OW 

DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART. 

Delivered  at  St.  Vincents  Hospital  during  the 
Session  1849-50. 

By  O'Bbyen  Bklllngham,  M.D. 

Fellow  of.  and  Member  of  the  Court  of  Examiners 
of,  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeon*  in  Ireland,  and 
one  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  the  Hospital. 

'  Lectttsk  XIV.  (COKTINUHD). ' 
CFEXEBAL  BIGJTS  OF  HEART  DISEASE. 
Indirect  or  secondary  symptoms  of  heart 
disease  (continued)  —  Dyspnma — Start- 
ing in  alarm  from  sleep — Cough — Ha- 
mopty sis— Pulmonary  apoplexy. 

Dyspnaa. 

The  respiratory  movements,  like  the  mo- 
tions of  the  heart,  are  involuntary,  though 
the  former  ore  much  more  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  will  than  the  latter :  they  be- 
long to  the  class  of  movements  termed 
■"excito-motory"  by  physiologists.  The 
object  of  the  respiratory  process,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say,  is  to  bring  the 
venous  blood  in  contact  with  atmospheric 
air,  which  is  accomplished  through  the 
medium  of  the  innumerable  capillaries 
that  ramify  upon  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs ; 
and  the  changes  which  ensue  in  the  blood 
and  in  the  air  take  place  through  the  deli- 
cate membranous  walls  of  these  cells. 
From  the  manner  in  which  these  parts  are 
arranged,  every  particle  of  the  blood,  in 
its  passage  through  the  capillaries  of  the 
lungs,  is  necessarily  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  air ;  and  upon  the 
regularity  with  which  the  process  is  carried 
on  the  regularity  of  the  heart's  action  de- 
pends, anything  which  impedes  or  inter- 
rupts it  tending  to  derange  or  to  disturb 
the  general  circulation. 

When  tho  respiration  and  circulation 
are  perfectly  tranquil,  the  respiratorymove- 
ments  are  performed  almost  entirely  by 
the  diaphragm,  which,  contracting  in  in- 

Siration,  enlarges  the  diameter  of  the 
orax  from  above  downwards,  and,  relax- 
ing in  expiration,  returns  to  its  former 
state.  When  tho  respiratory  movements 
arc  carried  on  more  actively,  the  thorax  is 
■enlarged  in  all  its  diameters, — the  antero- 
posterior, lateral,  and  vertical.  When, 
finally,  the  respiration  becomes  difficult 
and  laborious ,  all  the  muscles  in  addition, 
which  receive  filaments  from  the  system 
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of  respiratory  nerves,  are  brought  into 
action. 

In  a  state  of  health  the  exact  amount  of 
venous  blood  is  transmitted  by  the  right 
ventricle  to  the  pulmonary  artery,  which 
can  be  converted  into  arterial  blood  in  the 
lungs;  and  the  exact  amount  of  arterial 
blood  is  returned  by  the  pulmonary  veins 
to  the  left  auricle,  which  will  paw  freely 
through  the  chambers  of  the  left  aide  of 
the  organ.  At  the  same  time  an  amount 
of  atmospheric  air  is  taken  into  the  lungs, 
at  each  inspiration,  sufficient  to  convert 
the  blood  contained  in  its  capillaries  into 
arterial  blood.  Wo  have  likewise  seen 
that,  in  a  state  of  health,  there  ia  an  exact 
standard  or  proportion  between  the  num- 
ber of  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  and  the 
number  of  respirations  in  a  given  period : 
hence,  when  the  circulation  is  hurried  by 
exercise,  the  respiration  becomes  more  fre- 
quent in  proportion ;  and,  as  the  circulation 
becomes  again  tranquil,  the  respirations 
diminish  in  frequency.  There  is,  there- 
fore, in  health,  a  perfect  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  circulation  and  the  respiration 
and  if  from  any  cause  this  equilibrium 
disturbed,  dyspncea  will  ensue. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  blood 
is  transmitted  with  too  little  force  by 
the  right  ventricle  to  pass  freely  through 
the  pulmonary  capillaries :  more  frequently, 
however,  the  blood  is  impeded  in  these 
vessels,  owing  to  some  obstruction  to  its 
passage  through  the  left  chambers  of  the 
heart.  Again,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  blood  is  transmitted  with  increased 
force,  or  in  greater  quantity  than  natural, 
by  the  right  ventricle:  more  frequently, 
however,  the  air  cannot  enter  the  air-cells 
of  the  lungs  in  sufficient  quantity  to  de- 
carbonise the  blood  transmitted  to  these 
organs.  In  either  case  there  will  be  a  want 
of  due  proportion  between  the  extent  of 
the  oxygenating  surface  and  the  mass  of 
the  blood;  the  respiration  will  become 
hurried,  or  difficult,  or  laborious,  according 
to  circumstances ;  tho  dyspnoaa  will  pass 
into  orthopnoea,  which,  in  extreme  cases, 
may  terminate  in  asphyxia. 

Dyspncea  will  therefore  ensue  whenever 
the  pulmonary  capillaries  contain  more 
blood  than  can  be  oxygenated  by  the  air 
admitted  into  the  air-cells,  or  whenever  too 
little  air  can  enter  the  air-cells  to  oxygenate 
the  blood  contained  in  the  pulmonary  ca- 
pillaries. In  either  case  the  respirations 
may  be  more  frequent  than  natural,  or  the 
number  of  the  respirations  and  of  the  pulsa- 
tions of  the  heart  may  not  bear  their  nor- 
mal proportion  to  one  another.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  respiration  is  no 
longer  an  involuntary  act,  but  requires  the 
aid  of  a  number  of  the  voluntary  muscles, 
particularly  in  inspiration,  in  order  thg  fc> 
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sufficiency  of  air  may  be  taken  in  to  eon- 
vert  the  venous  into  arterial  blood.  In 
extreme  eases  all  the  muscles  which  re- 
ceive branches  from  the  respiratory  nerves, 
— vias.  the  facial,  the  external  respiratory 
nerve,  the  spinal  accessory,  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal, the  par-vagnm  and  its  laryn- 
geal branches,  and  the  spinal  nerves  distri- 
buted to  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,— are 
called  into  almost  convulsive  action. 
'  Dyspnoea  in  its  mildest  form,  when  the 
individual  is  merely  short-winded,  or  readily 
put  out  of  breath,  or  finds  a  difficulty  in 
ascending  stain,  although  a  frequent  at- 
tendant upon  disease  of  the  heart,  is  ob- 
served in  many  cases  where  this  organ  is 
not  in  the  least  engaged.  Indeed,  dyspnoea 
is  seldom  marked  in  cardiac  disease  until 
the  pulmonary  tissue  and  the  bronebdal 
mucous  membrane  become  secondarily  en- 
gaged, and  it  is  then  often  one  of  the  most 
distressing  symptoms. 

Dyspnoea  'to  a  considerable  extent  may, 
however,  exist,  and  yet  the  patient  will 
deny  it*  existence,  either  uncoi  Wious  of  it, 
or  regarding  it  as  too  trifling  to  be  men- 
tioned. This  is  not  un  frequently  witnessed 
in  the  class  of  patients  whom  we  see  in 
hospital,  in  whom  the  dyspnoea  has  made 
its  approaches  so  gradually  that  they  have 
become  habituated  to  it,  and  regard  it  as  of 
trifling  consequence.  This,  no  doubt,  is  in 
some  measure  doe  to  the  parts  having  had 
thne  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  altered 
circumstances,  and  in  some  measure,  also, 
"  to  the  sensibility  being  gradually  blunted 
by  the  circulat  ion  of  ill-oxygenated  blood." 
Thus,  as  Dr.  Williams* observes,  "persons 
affected  with  extensive  emphysema  of  the 
lungs  are  habituated  to  an  imperfect  state 
of  respiration,  which  is  shown  by  a  con- 
stant avidity  of  the  lips  and  cheeks  :— 
each  an  appearance  would  be  a  sign  of  ap- 
proaching df  nth  in  other  persons.' 

The  severity  of  the  dyspnoea,  both  in  dis- 
ease of  the  heart  and  lungs,  is,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  in  proportion  to  the 
suddenness  with  which  this  symptom  has 
set  in:  thus  in  capillary  bronchitis,  in 
pneumonia  engaging  a  considerable  portion 
of  both  lungs,  In  pleuritis  with  copious 
effusion,  it  is  the  most  prominent  symp- 
tom.- It  is  likewise  so  in  the  acute  forms 
of  cardiac  disease,  as  where  a  large  amount 
of  fluid  is  suddenly  effused  into  the  peri- 
cardial sac, — the  result  of  pericarditis  |  or 
where  the  circulation  through  the  heart 
becomes  suddenly  impeded  or  obstructed, 
as  occurs  in  some  of  those  cases  of  acute 
endocarditis  which  prove  rapidly  fatal. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  very  ad- 
vanced stage  of  valvular  disease  is  accom- 
panied by  little  or  no  dyspnoea :  such  cases 
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are  usually  met  with  among  the  better 
classes.  In  the  majority  of  the  cases  of 
tins  kind  which  come  under  treatment  in 
hospital,  where  the  patients  are  obliged  to 
labour  for  their  bread,  often  exposed  to  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  and  often, 
at  the  same  time,  the  victims  of  intemper- 
ance,— -more  or  le#s  dyspnoea  is  constantly 
present;  and  in  very  Aggravated  cases, 
besides  the  habitual  dyspnoea,  it  ocours  in 
paroxysms  of  increased  intensity,  accom- 
panied sometimes  by  a  sense  of  constric- 
tion or  suffocation,  threatening  dissolution, 
which  is  truly  distressing  to  witness. 

When  more  or  less  dyspnoea  is  con- 
stantly present,  and  yet  no  symptoms  of 
pulmonary  disease  can  be  detected,  or  there 
»  no  other  manifest  cause  for  its  presence, 
"we  may,"  Dr.  Purnivall*  observes,  "sus- 
pect disease  of  the  heart  almost  from  this- 
symptom  alone."  In  some  cases  which  he- 
met  with  ho  snys— "This  was  the  only 
symptom  for  a  long  time  observable,  and  it 
appeared  long  before  the  characteristic 
murmur  of  diseased  mitral  valve  could  be 
detected." 

The  diseased  states  of  the  heart,  of  which 
dyspnoea  is  a  prominent  symptom,  are 
pericarditis,  with  copious  liquid  effusion; 
endocarditis,  with  obstruction  in  the  ori- 
fices or  chambers  of  the  heart ;  dilatation 
of  the  ventricles,  with  thinning  of  the 
parietes  j  hypertrophy  of  the  ventricles  in 
an  advanced  stage,  or  a  combination  of 
hypertrophy  with  dilatation ;  valvular  dis- 
ease, particularlv  considerable  contraction 
of  the  orifices  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart, 
or  free  regurgitation  through  the  mitral 
orifice ;  or  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  compres- 
sing the  trachea,  or  large  bronchi.  Dyspnoea, 
however,  is  not  limited  to  cases  of  organic 
disease  of  the  heart ;  it  is  a  frequent  symp- 
tom of  the  anromic  or  of  tho  plethoric 
state.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  dyspnoea 
is  not  constant,  but  is  experienced  on  walk- 
ing quickly,  Or  ascending  stairs,  or  on 
making  any  unusual  exertion.  In  the 
former  of  these  cases  the  dyspnoea,  accord- 
ing to  Andrei,  arises  from  there  being  too 
much  air  relatively  to  the  quantity  of  blood 
to  be  oxygenated ;  in  the  latter,  from  there 
being  too  much  blood  relatively  to  the  air 
entering  the  bronchial  tubes. 

Patients  labouring  under  valvular  disease 
in  an  aggravated  form,  complicated  with 
dilatation  of  the  ventricles,  and  oceom- 
panied  by  much  congestion  of  the  pul- 
monary tissue,  are  predisjwsed  to  attacSa 
of  pneumonia,  which  aggravate  remarkably 
the  habitual  dyspneaa,  and  usually  hurry 
on  the  disease  rapidly  to  a  fatal  termina- 
tion. 

Starting  in  alarm  from  tlerp.—ln  con- 
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nection  with  dyspnoea,  a  symptom  some- 
times observed  in  oases  of  heart-disease  of 
long  standing  is  a  sudden  starting  in  alarm 
from  sleep,  accompanied  by  a  distressing 
feeling  of  oppression  and  violent  action  of 
the  heart,  often  following  a  frightful  dream. 
This  symptom,  Dr.  Willis*  observes,  is 
probably  connected  with  impeded  circula- 
tion through  the  lungs.  "As  we  fall 
asleep,"  he  observes,  "the  respiration  be- 
comes considerably  slower  than  it  was  -im- 
mediately-beforo:  in  very  deep  sleep  each 
respiration  is  an  effort,  and  is  apparently 
only  performed  from  the  increasing  ur- 
gency of  the  uneasy  sensation  that  is  at 
once  allayed  by  taking  in  a  new  draught  of 
air.'  The  pulse  at  the  same  time  falls  in 
frequency,  and  the  balance  is  maintained 
between  the  activity  of  the  ciscnlation  and 
that  of  the  respiration.  But,  with  a  heart 
acting  faultily,  pushing  rather  move  blood, 
perchance,  into  the  pulmonary  artery  than 
it  can  transmit,  or,  on  the.  contrary,  re- 
fusing readily  to  receive  so  much  as  returns 
to  it  by  tlw  pulmonary  veins,  the  balance 
between  the  activity  of  the  circulation  and 
that.of  the  respiratory  system  is  destroyed, 
accumulation  takes  place  in  the  lungs,  the 
patient  awakens  in  alarm,  and,  plying  the 
muscles  of  respiration  more  vigorously, 
shakes  off  the  sense  of  suffocation  that  was 
beginning  to  be  imminent." 

Cough. 

Cough  is  not  a  necessary  symptom  of 
cardiac  disease ;  few  cases,  however,  go 
through  all  their  stages  without  this  symp- 
tom being  present  in  »  more  or  less  marked 
degree,  particularly  if  congestion  of  the 
lungs  .ensues.  The  act  of  coughing,  which 
consists  in  a  sudden  voluntary  or  involun- 
tary .expiratory  effort,  is  almost  always  the 
result  of  noi 1 10  irritation  of  the  raucous 
membrane  lining  the  lorjni,  trachea,  or  its 
ramifications.  The  nature  of  this  irritation 
varies  in  ditferent  cases ;  thus  it  may  de- 
pend upon  inflammation  of  some  portion 
of  the  mucous  membrane  which  lines  the 
air-passages,  iu  consequence  of  which  the 
sensibility  of  the  membrane  is  increased, 
and  its  secretions,  which  are  not  irritative 
in  a  healthy  state  of  the  membrane,  become 
so,  and  occasion  cough;  or  it  may  arise 
from  tlie  accumulation  of  tlw  secretion  in 
the.  air-tubes,  by  which  the  free  admission 
of  air  is  uiterfered  with,  and  cough  is 
excited  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it.  Again,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  calibre  of  the 
air-tube  is  narrowed  by  submucous  in  ni- 
tration, or  by  a  mortal  growth  pressing 
upon  a  bronchial  tube,  and  diminishing  ita 
calibre,  when  the  irritation  excited  gives 
rise  to  cough. 
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When  cough  arises  in  diseased  states  of 
the  heart  it  may-  depend  upon  any  of  the 
cause*  just  mentioned;  moat  frequently, 
however,  it  arises  from  the  irritation  occa- 
sioned by  the -increased  quantity  of  fluid 
poured  out  into  the  air-passages,  the 
amount  of  which  is  sometimes  considerable, 
and  which,  by  its  simple  presence,  excites 
irritation,  or,  by  its  quantity  or  situation, 
impedes. the  passage  of  the  air  during  respi- 
ration, and  cough  is  excited  in  order  to  get 
rid- of  it. 

In  the.  early  stages  of  cardiac  disease,  if 
cough  ia  present,  it  is  in  general  due  to  an 
accompanying  bronchitis.  In  the  advanced 
atage  of  certain  forms  of  disease  of  the 
organ  eough  is  scarcely  ever  absent,  and.  it 
ia  always  associated  with  more  or  less  dysp- 
noea. ,  i  In  such  oases  oedema  of  tho  pulmo- 
nary tissue  is  generally  present,  the  con- 
gested .condition  of  the  lungs  being  in  part 
relieved  by  the  translation  of  tlie  more 
watery  parte  of  the  blood  into  the-  air-cells 
and  minute  tubes-  e  bat  this  very  effort  of 
nature  to  relieve  the  congested  state  of  the 
capillaries  of  the  lungs  becomes  often  tho 
source  of  considerable  distress  to  the  pa- 
tient ;  the  copious  secretion  poured  out,  as 
it  can  only  be  removed  by  coughing,  excites 
and  keeps  this  up;  while, if  the  secretion 
from  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  is  at 
the  same  time  very-  prof use,  end  the  pariemt 
much  debilitated,  the  expectoration  be- 
comes difficult,  and  not  unfroquently.  the 
patient  dies  asphyxiated  from  this  very 
cause. 

The  diseased  states  of  the  heart,  in  which 
eough  is  most  frequently  a  symptom,  are 
valvular  disease  of  the  left  side,  particularly 
contraction  of  the  mitral  orifice,  dilatation 
of  the  ventricles  and  hypertrophy  of .  the 
same  parts ;  in  fact,  the  same  farms  of  dis- 
ease in  wliich  dyspnea*  is  observed ;  in- 
deed, the  latter  ia  seldom  prominently 
marked,  without  cough  being  likewise 
troublesome. 

The  cough  at  first  is  usually  dry,  or 
accompanied  by  scanty  expectoration,—- 
eventually,  when  congestion  or  oedema  of 
the  lungs  is  superadded,  it  becomes  free, 
the  expectoration  is  copious,  and  consists 
frequently  of  a  colourless,  watery,  or  inu  co- 
serous  fluid.  The  cough,  too,  comes  on  in 
paroxysms,  and  in  the  advanced  stage  the 
fits  are  sometimes  both  frequent  and  pro- 
longed, by  which  congestion  of  the  lungs  is 
still  further  increased.  Patients  in  whom 
tho  pulmonary  circulation  is  much  obstruct* 
ed,  and  in  whom  congestion  of  the  lungs 
has  lasted  long,  appear  likewise  to  be  mure 
subject  than  others  to  bronchitis,  by  which 
the  habitual  dyspnosa  and  eough  ant  con- 
siderably aggravated 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  (hat 
whenever  the  trachea,  or  a  Urge  brvnolual 
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tube,  is  compressed  by  the  growth  of  an 
aneurismal  or  other  tumor  in  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax,  cough  is  n  prominent  symptom. 
In  such  cases,  the  sensation  first  experienced 
by  the  patient  is  usually  aa  if  something 
existed  in  the  air-tubes  which  he  would  be 
relieved  by  expectorating,  and  he  makes 
many  inencctual  effort*  to  do  so.  After- 
wards, the  act  of  inspiration  or  of  expiration, 
or  both,  are  accompanied  by  peculiar  sounds, 
which  in.  general  are  sufficiently  charac- 
teristic, and  when  once  heard  can  scarcely 
be  mistaken,  but  upon  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  delay  here.. 

Hemoptysis. 

The  blood  which  escapes  upon  tho 
mucous  surface  of  the  air  passages,  and  is 
expectorated,  may  have  he  source  either 
from  the  bronchial  or  from  the  pulmonary 
vessels  5  and  it  may  come,  either  from  a 
raptured  vessel,  or  it  may  transude  without 
the  rapture  of  any  vessel. 

We  have  already  seen  how  intimately 
related  the  functions  of  the  heart  are  to 
those  of  the  lungs,  and  how  liable  the 
pulmonary  circulation  is  to  be  impeded 
when  the  valves  or  orifices  of  the  heart  are 
diseased,  and  prevent  the  free  passage  of 
the  blood  through,  its  oh  ambers.  "Wo  have 
likewise  seen  tho  manner  in  whieh  the  over- 
liistended  capillaries  of  the  lungs  are  re* 
pored  by  the  transudation  of  the  serous 
dortion  of  the  blood,  giving  rise  to  oedema 
of  the  pulmonary  tissue.  If  the  impedi- 
ment to  the  passage  of  the  blood  becomes 
still  more  considerable,  the  vessels  may 
relieve  themselves,  by  allowing  the*  blood 
itself  to  transude,  when  it  may  be  expec* 
torated ;  or  rupture  of  a  vessel  may  take 
place,  and  tho  blood  be  effused  into  the 
tissue  of  the  lungs,  constituting  the  state 
termed  pulmonary  apoplexy. 

Hemoptysis  is  a  symptom  only  of  the 
advanced  stage  of  cardiac  disease,  and  is 
limited  to  certain  forms  of  it ;  it  ia  most 
common  in  young  subjects,  and  in  indi- 
vidual* who  at  some  former  period  had  la- 
boured under  acute  inflammation  of  the  lin- 
ing membrane  of  the  organ.  It  was  at  one 
time  a  common  opinion,  and  is  probably 
still  with  some,  that  when  haemoptysis 
takes  place  in  the  progress  of  cardiac 
disease,  or  when  pulmonary  apoplexy  oc- 
curs in  such  cases,  they  depend  upon  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  right  ventricle,  transmitting 
the  blood  to  the  lungs  with  so  much 
increased  force  as  to  cause  rapture  of  the 
minute  vessels,  and  eflhsion  of  blood,  either 
upon  the  mucous  surface,  or  into  the  pul- 
monary tissue.  This,  however,  is  not  quite 
a  correct  view  of  the  subject,  because,  even 
though  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle 
did  exist,  the  blood  would  find  no  difficulty 
in  returning  by  the  pulmonary  veins  to  the 


left  aide  of  the  heart.  But  hypertrophy  of 
the  nght  ventricle  is  itself  almost  always  a 
secondary  lesion,  and  the  result  of  valvular 
disease  at  the  left  side,  particularly  con- 
traction of  the  mitral  orifice.  We  hare- 
seen  that  this  form  of  valvular  disease  is  a 
very  frequent  cause  of  pulmonary  conges- 
tion ;  and,  if  hypertrophy  of  the  right  side 
supervenes,  as  is  frequently  the  case  when 
the  contraction  of  tho  mitral  on  dee  is  con- 
siderable, the  pulmonary  circulation  being: 
placed  between  a  strong  right  ventricle 
propelling  the  blood  with  increased  force- 
mto  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  a  contracted 
state  of  the  left  auriceio-venurioular  orifice, 
by  which,  the  pulmonary  veins  are  prevented 
from  freely  pouring  their  blood  into  the* 
left  auricle,  it -is  not  surprising  that  the 
blood-vessel*  should  relieve  themselves  by 
allowing  their  contents  to  transude,  or  that 
rupture  of  a  vessel  should  sometimes  take 
place ;  particularly  if  anything  occurs  to- 
hurry  the  activu  of  the  heart. 

Haemoptysis  would  be  a  much  more 
frequent  symptom  than  it  is  in  those  cases, 
if,  as  the  rightventriclebecamc  hypertrophid 
aud  dilated,  the  tricuspid  orifice  preserved 
its  normal  dimensions,  or  became  narrowed; 
but  as  a  general  rule,  almost,  when  the 
cavity  of  the  right  ventricle  becomes  di- 
lated, and  its  walls  hypertrophied,  the  tri- 
cuspid orifice  increases  in  size,  by  which 
free  regurgitation  is  permitted  into  the 
right  auricle :  part  of  the  strength  of  the 
ventricular  systole  is  thus  wasted,  and  the 
injurious  consequences  which  might  other- 
wise ensue  are  prevented. 

Haunoptysis  is  a  more  common  symptom 
of  pulmonary  than  of  cardiac  disease ;  the 
source  o£  the  hemorrhage  is  not  the  same, 
however,  in  the  two  cases  :  the  appearance 
of  the  blood  is  likewise  often  somewhat  dts> 
Bimilar,  while  the  circumstances  under  which, 
the  haemorrhage  occurs,  and  the  condition* 
of  the  circulation  at  the  time, 
For  instance,  the  hstmoptjais  which  occurs 
in  phthisis  is  of  the  active  form,  and  arises 
from  determination  of  blood  ;  the  general 
circulation  is  quickened,  and  the  baraorr- 
hage  comes  (as  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Graves*)  from  the  bronchial  vessels. 
Pure  blood  is  frequently  expectorated, 
which  is  frothy,  and  of  a  bright  florid  hue, 
though  it  is  often  also  in  clots,  and  of  a 
dark  colour,  if  it  has  lain  for  any  time  in 
the  air-tubes :  tho  quantity  expectorated  is 
sometimes  considerable,  and  in  the  inter- 
vals the  sputa  are  frequently  streaked  with 
blood :  finally,  this  form  of  hanuoptyais  is 
seldom  associated  with  pulmonary  apo- 
plexy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  haanoptysia 
which  occurs  in  the  advanced  stage  of  oar- 
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disc  disease  is  of  the  passive  form,  and  is 
the  result  of  Tenons  congestion,  not  of 
local  determination,  while  the  circulation 
ia  sot  quickened  generally.  The  Mood  ex- 
pectorated comes  from  the  pulmonary 
vessels,  and  the  amount  is  sometimes  con* 
siderable.  This  will,  however,  in  some 
measure,  depend  upon  whether  the  hemor- 
rhage is  owing  to  rupture  of  a  vessel,  or 
depends  simply  upon  the  transudation  of 
the  blood :  in  the  former  case  the  blood 
may  have  a  florid  hue,  or  it  may  present  a 
dark  or  grumous  appearance ;  in  the  latter, 
the  blood  is  frequently  intimately  mixed 
with  the  sputa.  Finally,  haemoptysis 
from  this  oaose  is  occasionally  associated 
with  pulmonary  apoplexy. 

The  diseased  conditions  of  the  heart  in 
which  hemoptysis  most  frequently  occurs 
are: — 

1st.  Considerable  contraction  of  the 
mitral  orifice, 

2d.  Dilatation  with  attenuation  of  the 
left  ventricle. 

3d.  Extreme  contraction  of  the  aortic 
orifice. 

4th.  Hypertrophy  with  dilatation  of  the 
right  ventricle.  This,  however,  ia  almost 
always  a  consecutive  lesion  to  valvular 
disease  at  the  left  side  of  the  heart. 

Pew  cases  of  considerable  contraction  of 
the  left  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  go 
through  all  their  stages  without  the  occur- 
rence of  some  hemoptysis.  It  ia  rare  in 
the-  regurgitant  lesions  of  the  orifices  of  the 
left  side  of  the  heart,  particnlRrly  so  in 
aortic  regurgitation. 

The  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  hte- 
moptysis  in  all  these  cases  is  pretty  nearly 
the  same.  Thus,  when  the  mitral  orifice  is 
contracted,  and  the  passage  of  the  blood 
through  it  ia  impeded,  congestion  of  the 
lungs  in  general  sooner  or  later  follows, 
particularly  if  the  parietes  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle become  hypertrophied :  under  such 
circumstances  any  sudden  or  continued 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  or  any- 
thing which  harries  the  heart's  action,  may 
giro  rise  to  hemoptysis,  the  over-dis- 
tended vessels  allowing  of  the  transudation 
of  the  blood,  or  rapture  of  a  vessel  ensuing. 
When,  again,  the  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle 
is  dilated,  and  its  parietes  are  attenuated, 
the  weakened  ventricle  is  unable  to  propel 
its  son  tents  with  sufficient  force  to  pass 
through  the  capillaries ;  the  blood  accumu- 
lates ia  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart,  the 
pulmonary  veins  are  unable  to  empty 
tboBssehres,  congestion  of  the  lungs  ensues, 
followed,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  by  he- 
moptysis. 

Pulmonary  apoplexy. — When  the  blood, 
in  addition  to  being  expectorated,  is  extra- 
vaeated  in  the  tissue  of  the  luug.  it  consti- 
tutes, as  baa  been  already  said,  the  state 


with  which  we  are  familiar  as  pulmonary 
apoplexy.  There  ia  then  always  rupture 
of  a  vessel,  and  the  effused  blood  may  fill 
the  air-cells,  or  the  areolar  tissue  of  the 
lungs  may  be  infiltrated  with  this  fluid,  by 
which  the  air-cells  of  the  part  are  com- 
pressed or  obliterated,  and  no  longer  permit 
of  the' entrance  of  air: 

Pulmonary  apoplexy,  although  very 
generally  accompanied  by  hreraoptysis,  may 
occur  without  it;  and,  according  to 'its 
extent,  to  the  quantity  of  blood  extrava- 
sated,  and  to  the  amount  of  lung  engaged, 
it  may  prove  immediately  fetal,  or  only  so 
after  a  longer  or  shorter  interval,  or  the 
patient  may  recover.  The  attack  may  be 
sudden  or  otherwise,  and  the  symptoms 
wfll  vary  in  intensity  according  to  the 
circumstances  just  mentioned.  It  is  usually 
accompanied  by  increase  of  the  palpitation 
and  of  the  dyspnoea,  by  oppression  of  the 
chest,  by  pain  referred  to  some  part  of  the 
front  of  the  chest,  or  to  tlio  sides,  or  shoul- 
ders, or  by  a  sensation  of  heat  in  the  chest, 
by  anxiety,  by  cough,  with  more  or  less 
hemoptysis,  by  paleness  of  t  he  face  if  the 
amount  of  blood  expectorated  is  consider- 
able, or  by  injection  of  the  face  if  it  is  less, 
as  well  as  by  certain  physical  signs,  upon 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  hem 

The  diseased  states  ox  the  heart  in  which 
pulmonary  apoplexy  is  most  likely  to 
supervene  are  those  ia  winch  the  impedi- 
ment to  the  return  of  the  blood  to  the  left 
side  of  the  heart  ia  greatest :  consequently 
it  is  most  frequently  observed  in  diseased 
states  of  the  left  auriculo- ventricular  ori- 
fice, particularly  in  a  very  contracted  state 
of  this  orifice.  When  this  morbid  condi- 
tion has  followed  rapidly  upon  an  attack 
of  acute  endocarditis ,  and  when  the  sub- 
ject is  still  young,  pulmonary  apoplexy,  a* 
M.  Gendrin*  observes,  is  more  ha  ale  to 
occur  than  when  the  disease  has  come  on 
gradually,  and  when  the  congested  state  of 
the  lungs  has  been  in  some  measure  re- 
lieved by  the  escape  of  the  serous  portion 
of  the  blood,  constituting  codemaof  the 
lung,  or  when  anasarca  of  the  cellular 
tissue  has  supervened. 

In  addition,  M.  Gendrin  remarks,  as 
free  regurgitation  through  the  tricuspid 
orifice  usually  occurs  in  these  cases,  this 
tends  materially  to  dimmish  the  injurious 
effects  of  congestion  upon  the  lungs,  and 
renders  pulmonary  hemorrhage  less  liable 
to  occur,  because,  at  each  systole  of  the 
right  ventricle,  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  blood  ia  propelled  backwards  into  the 
right  auricle,  which  prevents  the  pulmonary 
artery  from  being'  over-distended,  and  di- 
minishes the  risk  of  rupture  of  a  vassal 
Prom  M.  Gendrin' s  remarks  under  tola 
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head,  it  might  be  supposed  that  regurgita- 
tion through  the  tricuspid  orifice  had  been 
overlooked  by  preceding  writers:— "It 
has  always  surprised  me  (he  obseves)  to 
find  this  insufficiency  of  the  valve  unno- 
ticed by  writers,  even  by  those  who  have 
made  the  diseases  of  the  organ  their  parti- 
cular .study."  When  describing  the  roe- 
chanism  of  tiie  action  of  the  voices,  how* 
ever,  we  saw;  that  the  tricuspid  valve  per- 
mits regurgitation  even  iu  »  healthy  state 
of  the  heart ; .  and  that .  a  conditio*  of  the 
right  auriculo-veutricular  valve,  and,  orifice 
which  permits  a  partial  reflux  of  blood  into 
the  right  auricle,  when  the,  ventricle  is 
much  distended,  or  when  the  passage  of 
the  blood  through  the  lungs  is  temporarily 
impeded,  is  a  natural  provision,  which  had 
been  noticed  so  long  ago  as  the  time  of 
Hunter," '  and  has'  been,  particularly  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Adame,+  and  Mr.  King.J 
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RISE,  PROGRESS,  AND  VARIOUS 
TERMINATIONS  OJ?  CHRONIC 
OVARIAN  TUMORS. 

'  Br  Edwa*d  Johx  Tut,  M.D. 

Senior  Physician  to  the  Paddington  Free  Dispell- 
Mry  for  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children, 
to.  to. 

After  describing  the  structural  ap- 
pearances of  chronic  ovarian  growth  r,§ 
we  attempted  to  discover  in  What  ele- 
mentary tissues  they  originate,  .and  the 
causes  which  determine  their  develop- 
ment, so  as  to  enable  us  to  form  a  cor- 
rect notion  respecting  their  nature :  we 
mnst  now  detail  their  progress,  and  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  accidents  by 
which  this  may  he  marked,  in  order  to 
be  furnished  with  all  the  elements  of  a 
correct  diagnosis,  when  hereafter  we 
seek  to  distinguish  ovarian  tumors  one 
from  another,  and  from  tumors  of  other 
organs.  Unlike  the  acute  ovarian  tu- 
mors which  we  have  already  described, 
the  more  chronic  growths  of  the  same 
organs  are  remarkable  for  their  insi- 
dious beginnings  and  for  the  length  of 
time  which  they  generally  require  to 
arrive  at  their  full  growth ;  and  their 
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development  is  ofteu.  unattended  by 
fever,  whilst  we,  have  seen  acute  ova- 
ritis excite  a  degree  of  fever  proportion- 
ate to  the  amount  of  suppuration,  oc- 
curring in. its  tissue  or  in  its  vicinity. 

In  following  the  author  in  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  progress  of  these  tumors, 
the  reader  must  recal  to  his  recollection 
the  extent  and  nature  of  the  abdominal 
and  pelvic  cavities,  in  part  osseous  and 
inexteusihls,  and  in  part  most  elastic 
anl  yielding.  He  must  also  hear  in 
mind  the  relative  position  of  the  abdo- 
minal and  pelvic  viscera,  and  partiou- 
larly  that  of  the  organs  by  which  the 
ovaries  are  suraoundjad.  The  enlarged 
ovarian  tumor  may  encroach  upon  all 
these  organs,  and  it  is  only  by  following 
out  these  encroachments  on  every  indi- 
vidual organ  located  in  tlte  abdomen 
and  pelvis  that  we  shall  l>e  able  fully 
to  appreciate  these  symptoms,  and  to 
distinguish  chronic  ovarian  tumors  from 
the  diseases,  of  neighbouring  organs, 
with  all  of  which  they  are  daily  coft- 
founded. 

In  thus  carefully  studying  the  influ- 
ence of  chronic  ovarian  tuniors  on  the 
different  viscera,  we  shall  attempt  to 
continue  what  Dr.  Blight  has  so  admi- 
rably begun  in  the  Guy's  Hospital, Re- 
ports;  that  is  to  say,  a  more. perfect 
study  of  abdominal  pathology,  a  subject 
.  of  immense  importance,  siops  full  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  diseases  to  which  we 
are  liable  either  ultimately  attack  or 
soon  implicate  the  abdominal  viscera. 

Wheu  treating  of  the  morbid  anatomy 
ot  chronic  ovarian  cysts  we  were  able 
to  class  them  into— l.'Piliferous;  3.Hy- 
datid;  3.  Fibro-serous ;  4.  Hetexamor- 
phous  tumors;  and  6.  Cancerous  en- 
cysted tumors.  But  it  is  useless  to 
make  this  distinction  in  the  description 
of  the  effects  of  these  tumors  upon 
neighbouring  organs,  because  those  ef- 
fects are  for  the  most  part  mechanical, 
or  the.  result  of  inflammation,  and  inde- 
pendent of  their  nature.  'We  shall  see 
at  a  future  period  how  difficult  it  is  to 
distinguish  these  varieties,  as  well  aa  to 
distinguish  from  ovarian  tumors  those 
which  are  more  rarely  developed  in  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  but  which  have*  the 
same  symptoms  and  require  the  same 
treatment 

The  effect  of  ovarian  tumors  we  shall 
generally  find  is — I.  To  displace  more 
or  less  the  other  viscera.  IJL  To  give 
rise  to  more  or  less  disturbance  of  their 
natural  functions.   III.  To  wear  and 
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perforate  them  when  these  organs  are 
hollow,  so  as  to  evacuate  by  their  chan- 
nel what  cannot  be  reabsorbed.  Besides 
this  common  mode  of  acting  on  all  the 
abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera,  these  tu- 
mors disturb  the  fnnctions  of  other  or- 
gans to  which  they  are  allied  by  some 
consentaneous  bond  of  union  such  as 
the  breasts,  on  which  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly  exert  any  other  than  a  nervous 
influence. 

We  shall  hereafter  see  that  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  symptoms  of  ovarian  tu- 
mors into  pelvic  and  abdominal  is  not 
without  practical  importance;  but  at 
present,  when  investigating  the  march 
of  these  tumors,  we  shall  group  together 
the  whole  of  their  effects  on  the  same 
organs,  so  as  not  to  mar  the  unity  of 
the  plan  by  too  minute'  a  division  of 
the  subject.  A fter  having  full)*  inquired 
into  the  progress  of  these  tumors  in  re- 
lation to  other  organs,  we  shall  also  see 
whathvtheef/a/acf  fouV  of  these  growths, 
what  ie  their  duration,  and  what  their 
termination. 

One  of  the  first,  ceitainly  the  most 
important  organ  with  which  ovarian 
growths  interfere,  is  the  womb,  and  we 
shall  have  to  examine  the  action  of 
these  tumors— 

I.  On  the  mrimpregnated  womb. 

II.  On  the  impregnated  womb 

1.  Action  of  ovarian  tumors  on  the 
impregnated  womb. 

The  ovarian  tumor  at  first  retains  the 
usual  position  occupied  by  the  ovary, 
but  when  it  has  attained  the  size  of  a 
hen's  egg,  if  ftce  from  inflammatory  ad- 
hesions, it  has  a  tendency  to  glide  down 
into1  the  recto- vaginal  pouch.  As  the 
tumor  Increases  in  that  recess  it  pushes 
before  it'  the  posterior  wall  of  the  va- 
gina, often  obstructing  this  passage  so 
as  to  render  difficult  the  introduction  of 
the  finger,  and  still  more  so  the  intro- 
mission of  the  male  organ.  When  thus 
situated  the  tumor  presses  on  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  by  its  anterior  surface, 
and  on  the  rectum  by  its  inferior,  while 
it  often  draws  down  the  fundus  uteri 
with  it,  So  as  to  produce  more  or  less 
complete  retroversion,  which  has  been 
noticed  by  Siebold,  Boivin,  Seymour, 
and  Burns.  It  may  even  raise  it  above 
the  pubes,  and  by  its  continued  pres- 
sure cause  it  to  become  atrophied 
Sometimes,  however,  the  tumor  insi- 
nuates itself  into  the  vesico-vaginal 
pouch;  and  in  time  gives  rise  to  ante 
version  of  the  womb,   ft  will  be  easily 


understood  what  peculiarities  of  its 
mode  of  attachment  may  cause  the  la- 
teral flexions  of  the  womb  which  have 
been  sometimes  noticed. 
But  the  tumor  may  be  so  placed  as  to 

Sress  upon  the  fundus  uteri,  forcing  it 
own  as  it  grows,  und  thus  determining 
prolapsus  or  oven  procidentia.  This  is 
of  rare  occurrence,  but  such  cases  have 
been  noticed  by  Meissner,  Dugast ;  and 
in  Dr.  Mogerkouski's  successful  case  of 
ovariotomy  it  is  said  that  the  uterus 
was  forced  out  of  the  vagina  by  the 
cyst.  The  pntient  had  two  children 
ana? 'the  operation. 

It  is  impossible  for  these  displace- 
ments to  occur  without  considerably 
modifying  the  position  aud  dimensions 
of  the  vagina ;  and  we.  find  that  it  is 
lengthened*  and  ofteq  drawn  to  one 
side,  when  there  is  but  one  tumor,  as  it 
has  been  -observed  by  Sfontaulieu  fits, 
Laporte  (Tom  ii.  Menioire  de  l'Acad.  de 
Chirm-;),  VbWin  (lbe.  eft.);  and  myself . 

In  a  case  cited  by  Duges,  the  tumor 
so  pressed  upon  the  vagina  as  to  deter- 
mine the  inflammatory  adhesion  of  its 
internal  surface,  and  consequent  obli- 
teration (!)  O'f  course,  this  latter  acci- 
dent, and  even  the  \\teririe  displace- 
ments we  have  'enumerated,'  iuterfere 
sufficiently  with  the  functions  of.  gene- 
ration so  as  in  many  cases  to  produce 
sterility. 

When,  however,  the  tumor  bas  so 
increased  as  to  bo  AT  at  ease  in  the  re- 
stricted proportions  of  the  pelvis,,  ft 
imitates  the  womb,  which  after  the  first, 
few  months  of  pregnancy  rises  above 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  draws  up  th« 
womb  and  therefore  the  vagina,  to 
which  it  gives  a  slauting  direction, 
which  is  recognisable  by  the  oblique 
and  elevated  position  of  the  os  tiucw. 
In  such  cases  the  vagina  often  takes 
upon  itself  an  iufundibuliform  appear- 
ance. Burns  thinks  that  the  vagiua  is 
more  particularly  drawn  up  and  length- 
ened'when  both  ovaries  are  affected. 
Thus  it  has  occurred  that  the  uterus  is 
drawn  completely  out  of  the  pelvis  by 
an  ovariau  tumor,  the  neck  of  the  womb 
forming  a  narrow  canal  of  from  four  to 
six  incnes  long.  In  the  case  observed 
by  Cleghorn  the  womb  was  drawn  up 
to  the  navel. 

Dupuytren  has  several  times  mot 
with  the  womb  drawn  up,  so  as  to  run. 
the  risk  of  being  pierced,  by  the  trocar 
during  the  operation  for  •  paracentesis 
performed  to  remove  the 
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ovarian  cyst;  an  accident,  Voisin  re 
lates,  as  having  really  occurred  to  a  sur- 
geon of  his  acquaintance. 

One  of  the  most  singular  cases  of 
lengthening  of  the  womb  is  quoted  by 
Morgagni  (Epis.  4-"),  12)  from  Vater, 
who  relates  the  fact  of  the  neck  of  the 
womb  being  stretched  in  contrary  di- 
rections by  an  enormous  swelling  of  the 
ovary,  and  by  prolapsus  vagina  (?)  and 
this  "leads  us  to  remark,  that  the  ova- 
rian tumor  often  rises  above  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis  without  leaving  the  pelvic 
cavity,  to  the  walls  of  which  it  has  be- 
come strongly  adherent.  The  solid  tu- 
mors are  particularly  liable  to  become 
permanently  established  there,  displac- 
ing the  pelvic  viscera,  finnly  fixing  the 
womb,  and  even  incorporating  it  in 
their  own  substance. 

If  both  ovaries  are  implicated^  inas- 
much as  they  are  generally  affected  suc- 
cessively, and  one  is  less  enlarged  than 
the  other,  the  smaller  one  remains  in 
the  pelvis,  and  its  retention  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  obstacles  offered  to  its 
ascent  by  its  fellow.  It  is  wedged  in 
between  the  uterus  and  rectum,  even  if 
there  are  no  adhesions.  If  we  find  the 
above-mentioned  irregularity  in  the  ute- 
rus and  the  vagina,  and  at  the  samo 
time  discover  au  immoveable  tumor  in 
the  pelvis,  which  weighs  upon  the  pos 
terior  walls  of  the  vagina,  and  pushes  it 
together  with  the  uterus  forwards,  it 
may  be  assumed,  if  there  are  no  coun- 
tervailing symptoms,  that  both  ovaries 
are  diseased. 

As  the  tumors  increase,  and  their 
contents  often  have  au  outward  ten- 
dency, inflammation  may  arise  between 
the  cyst  and  some  part  of  the  parturient 
canal.  The  tumor  most  frequently 
voids  its  contents  through  the  vagina; 
and  we  subjoiu  such  instances  as  the 
reader  will  not  find  in  the  literature  of 
our  own  country. 

Bluff  (Jour,  de  l'Experionce)  relates 
the  case  of  a  woman  who  by  degrees 
ceased  to  menstruate,  while  in  the  mean- 
time the  left  ovary,  by  gradually  in- 
creasing, had  at  last  attained  the  size  of 
a  man's  head,  and  pressed  strongly  on 
the  vagina,  the  womb  and  right  ovary 
remaining  unimpaired.  Hectic  fever 
came  on,  in  consequence  of  which  an 
opening  was  formed  on  the  left  side  of 
the  vagina,  which  had  become  very 

Siinful.  The  contents  of  the  cyst  passed 
rough  this  opening,  and  the  tumor 
disappeared.  The  opening  being  closed, 


menstruation  became  regular,  and  the 
patient's  health  was  restored. 

Hehnan  (Siebold's  Jour.  vol.  ii.)  relates 
the  occinrencc  of  this  termination  after 
an  effort  to  lift  a  heavy  weight:  pro- 
bably inflammation  had  previously 
softened  the  tissues,  which  burst  asun- 
der from  intense  muscular  exertion. 
Wertenkampff  also  saw  the  left  ovary 
attain  the  size  of  a  man's  head,  ana 
empty  itself  through  the  vagina;  the 
patient  was  cured,  and  menstruation 
returned.  Munro  observed  a  similar 
substance;  but  tbe  dropsical  effusion 
returned,  and  terminated  by  carrying 
off  the  patient.  Mme.  Boivin  saw  two 
similar  cases;  the  one  was  cured,  and 
in  the  other  the  disease  returned.  Hey 
('Prussian  Med.  Joura.)  was  on  the  point 
of  tapping  a  woman,  when  water  gushed 
from  the  vagina,  and  flowed  for  four 
days :  the  patient  recovered.  Burdaoh 
treated  a  woman  who,  on  lifting  a  heavy 
weight,  buret  an  ovarian  tumor,  the 
fluid  of  which  was  evacuated  by  the 
vagina.  A  year  and  a  half  after,  the 
dropsy  had  not  returned  (Hufeland's 
Journ.  of  Prac.  Medicine,  June  1888). 
A  similar  case  is  published  by  Foreke 
(Hanover  Annals,  1838).  In  some  cases 
the  liquid  seems  to  have  sought  for 
itself  a  more  complicated,  although  a 
natural  passage,  by  passing  through  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  the  uterus,  and  the 
vagina.  Blasius  (Commentatio  de  Hy- 
drope  o variorum  profuente,  Halle,  1884) 
has  collected  several  cases  wherein  the 
contents  of  the  cyst  were  emptied  by  the 
Fallopian  tubes  into  the  womb. 

Sell  much  er  also  says,  that  in  one  case, 
after  the  sixteenth  tapping,  the  ovary 
became  suddenly  extremely  painful  in 
one  night,  and  was  followed  by  tbe  dis- 
charge of  a  large  quantity  of  very  offen- 
sive ichorous  matter  through  the  womb, 
which  discbarge  continued  for  some 
davs.  and  then  ceased. 

Frank  (De  Cur.  Bet.)  gives  a  case  where 
serous  matter  was  discharged  until 
death,  by  the  uterus  and  vagina,  to  the 
extent  of  one  pint  per  day.  The  patient 
died  of  consumption,  and  thirty-one 
pints  of  fluid  were  found  in  the  left 
fallopian  tube.  Sir  Astlev  Cooper  men- 
tions, also,  a  case  of  this  description. 
-  And,  lastly,  Dr.  David  D.  Davis  used 
to  narrate  a  case  in  his  lectures  where 
tbe  discharge  of  the  fluid  was  brought 
on  through  this  channel  in  a  country- 
woman by  tbe  jolting  of  her  bozse  as 
she  rode  to  marketed  ^ 
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CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE  CLI- 
MATE OP  ITALY, 

WITH  HEFEEENCE  TO  THE  TREAXMBNT  OF 
CKBONIO  DISEASE. 

Br  James  Edwabd  Poixock,  M.D., 

Licentiate  of  the  College  of  Physician*,  and  Me- 
dical Resident  at  Rome  from  1843  to  1849. 

The  effects  which  a  change  of  climate 
is  capable  of  producing  on  chronic  dis- 
eases must  over  be  a  matter  of  great 
interest  to  a  community  like  ours,  where 
the  delicacy  of  frame  engendered  by  the 
pui-soit  of  wealth,  or  the  luxuries  which 
it  supplies  when  attained,  are  so  often 
and  so  conveniently  sought  to  be  reme- 
died by  the  complete  alteration  in  cli- 
mate, habits,  and  scenery,  which  is  po- 
pularly colled  "  change  of  air."  Thus 
the  expediency  of  obtaining  a  greater 
degree  of  acourttcy  in  the  data  from 
which  the  practical  physician  is  now  so 
frequently  called  on  to  form  a  judgment 
on  the  propriety  of  removal  to  a  sou- 
thern climate  in  certain  oases  of  disease, 
threatened  or  existing,  must  have  often 
occurred  to  those  who,  from  their  posi- 
tion, are  regarded  by  the  public  as  the 
best  authorities  on  such  matters.  Of 
the  numerous  class  of  English  travellers 
who  are  met  with  in  almost  all  countries 
at  the  present  day,  a  very  large  number 
have  obtained  the  authority  of  some 
physician  of  note  at  home  as  a  warrant 
for  the  efficacy  of  their  experiment  in 
search  of  health.  In  our  present  arti- 
ficial state  of  society,  where  wealth,  and 
the  struggles  for  its  attainment,  are  the 
too  common  causes  of  derangement  of 
health,  and  the  frequent  origin  of  or- 
ganic disease,  the  same  power  fortu- 
nately brings  with  it  its  antidote,  and 
supplies  the  means  of  obtaining  a  re- 
medy which  removes  the  patient  from 
the  influence  of  a  host  of  exciting 
causes,  and  often  relieves  the  physician 
from  the  painful  task  of  prescribing  re- 
medies whose  power  is  daily  counter- 
acted by  the  pernicious  habits  of  the 
sufferer,  for  which  business  and  the  re- 
quirements of  station  and  society  form 
so  ready  an  excuse.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  examination  of  any  average  number 
of  these  valetudinarians,  when  arrived 
at  their  destined  residence  abroad,  re- 
veals, as  might  be  expected,  a  vast  va- 
riety of  ailments,  and  the  usual  modifi- 
cations of  disease  by  the  accidents  of 


temperament  and  constitution,  as  well 
as  many  individuals  whose  frames  will 
pass  a  critical  examination  without 
offering  any  symptoms  but  those  of  an 
overworked  brain,  or  the  signs  of  the 
lite-battle  in  the  senate  or  at  the  bar,  in 
the  pulpit  or  in  medicine ;  for  the  cha- 
racters of  which  the  philosophic  physi- 
cian will  seek  first  not  in  the  tongue, 
pulse,  and  organic  structures,  but  in  the 
careworn  face  of  his  patient,  and  in  the 
recognition  of  whioh  he  will  be  more 
assisted  by  Lavater  than  by  any  treatise 
on  medicine  or  doctrines  of  the  schools. 
But,  deducting  from  the  crowd  of  cases, 
real' or  imaginary,  all  those  to  whom  the 
mere  abandonment  of  home  and  its  cares 
is  a  remedy  of  power,  there  will  always 
remain  a  number  of  real  affections,  which 
the  foreign  physician  will  with  surprise 
find  grouped  in  tlie  same  locality-  A 
large  proportion  will  be  found  to  be  in 
some  stage  of  phthisis,  or  in  that  preca- 
rious condition  of  health  which  so  often 

J 'recedes  the  deposit  of  tubercle  in  the 
ling,  where  a  depraved  state  of  nutri- 
tion and  a  lowered  oonditon  of  the  vital 
powers  seems  to  prepare  the  ground,  as 
it  were,  for  the  seeds  of  an  intractable 
disease.  These  cases  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  are  modified  by  the  tempera- 
ment and  idiosyncrasy  of  the  threatened 
victim.  And  wo  might  in  many  cases 
foretel  the  kind  of  course  which  the 
disease,  when  developed,  will  pursue 
by  noting  with  care  the  state  of  circu- 
lation, the  facility  and  degree  of  perfec- 
tion of  sanguification,  and  the  strength 
and  vitality  of  the  tissues.  When  de- 
clared disease  exists  we  need  scarcely 
say  that  its  varieties  and  modifications 
by  age,  hereditary  predisposition,  sex, 
and  temperament,  are  almost  endless, 
and  require  on  the  very  face  of  them 
a  various  form  of  remedy,  whether  that 
remedy  be  the  mild  and  sedative  in 
diet,  drugs,  or  air,  or  the  stimulant  and 
bracing  furnished  from  the  same  sources. 

The  object  of  the  present  remark  is 
merely  to  eall  attention  to  the  important 
fact  of  great  differences  existing  in  the 
aspects  of  the  disease  in  question,  which 
should  in  all  cases  be  taken  advantage 
of  by  the  scientific  physician,— diffe- 
rences which  so  alter  the  main  features 
of  affections  bearing  the  same  name,  and 
resulting  in  similar  pathological  changes, 
that,  were  it  not  for  consistency  in  clas- 
sification (a  rook  on  which  we  so  often 
split),  we  t&ould  be  compelled  to  assign 
a^w<»i|BWnclature,asweare  forced 
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to  meet  them  wfth  a  widely  varying  mode 
of  treatment. 

To  prove  that  the  remedy  in  question 
— a  removal  to  a  southern  climate— is 
nearly  as  varied  as  the  affections'  for 
which  it  is  recommended,  we  have  only 
to  consult  the  accumulated  observations 
of  scientific  visitors  and'  others  to  the 
numerous  places  of  resort' in  France 
and  Italy,  which  have  obtained  some 
character  for  the  curative  powers  of  their 
climate.  That  these  differences  are  real, 
and  not  imaginary ,  sensations  of  too 
inicely  ohseryant  invalids;  any  Otto  who 
bas,  travelled  from'  Paris  to  Naples  by 
land  can  testify;  especially  if  be  h^s 
been  unfortunate  enough  to  epoerantera 
"Mistral"  at  Montpalier,'  or  Hydras  in 
Provence;  the  u  Bisi",  at  "Nice,  a  blast 
Up  the  Valley  of  tlMj'Anro  in  Florence, 
or  a  "Scirocco"  ait  Borne  Or  Naples. 
Nay,  more :  let  the  everyday  air  of  Nice 
and  Rome  be  contrasted  by  any  one  in 
health,  and  the  different  effects  of  what 
are  called  the  w stimulant"' and ll  seda- 
tive" will  be  very  perceptible. 
'  Now  that  our  facilities  of  travelling 
have  been  so  increased,  and  information 
on  foreign  localities  become  so  general, 
the  English  physician  declines  sending 
his  consumptive  patients  to  encounter 
t\\e  keen  breezes  of  M  pntperter  iu  France, 
pir  of  Geneva  from  the  Alps,  and  is  also 
well  ,  aware  of  the  differences  between 
Bemq  and  Nice ;  yet  many  English,  in- 
scriptions in  these;  places  bring  painful 
.'memories  of  a  time  which  ">e  jttedi- 
oal  philanthropist  will  often  bitterly 
regret  when  the  long  journey  and  the 
abandonment  of  home  and  friends— 
'  those  alleviations  of  the  last  stages  of 
,  chronic  weakness  and  the  foreign  grave, 
.how  much  dreaded  by  the  many! — ■ 
might  have  been  spared  the  wretched 
sufferer.  But  pn  these  local  differences 
fa.  characters  of  climate  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary liere  to  dwell 'much.  Let  ns 
establish  distinctly  the  two  facts,  that 
among  those  cases  for  which  the  physi- 
eian  at  home  would  often  recommend 
removal  to  a  southern  climate,  there 
exists  an  infinite  variety,  the  individual 
peculiarities  of  which  he  would  gladly 
i  meet  by  some  corresponding  characters 
of  .olimate ;  and  that  such  climates' as 
the  South  of  Europe  offer  at  least  some 
.'  important  differences  of  which  we  may 
,  take  advantage.  If  we 'can  satisfy  our- 
..selves  that  a  remedial  action  is  in  any 
'  cose  manifested;  We  desire  t,o  know  with 
the  greatest  possible  accuracy' Hotr'to 


select  both  (he  nature  and  stage  of  the 
affection,  so  that  our  curative  means 
shall  correspond  with  the  indications 
furnished  by  a -careful  observation  of 
our  patient,  which  will,  in  fact,  be  only 
to  follow,  in  'the  application  of  climate 
as  a'  remedy,  the  same  rules  Which  daily 
ide  us  in  'therapeutics ;  and  if,  by  a 
e  'ebservAtidn  of  the  localities  resorted 
to,  we  can  satisfy  ourselves  that  in  any 
case  a  positrrenrischtef  may  result  from 
BUC&  a  removal,  We 'should  shun  its  em- 
ployment as  We  would  that  of  depletiou, 
Or  other  lowering  treatment,  in  an  al- 
ready exhausted  System. 
'"In 'elucidation  of  these  points  it  is  a 
question '  of  no  liftle  moment,  and  one 
pressed  upon  us  by  tho  light  which  mo- 
dern research  has  thrown  on  the  sub- 
ject of  vital  actions,  as  well  as  by  eth- 
nological investigations,  to  what  extent 
a  Continued  residence  in  a  climate  nevr 
to  the  constitution  can  alter  or  modify 
the  healthy  system.  If  in  our  study  of 
the  question  we  regard  attentively  the 
physical  and  moral  features  exhibited 
by  natives  of  the  soil,  we  are  struck  « 
once  by  the  fact  that  mere  differences  of 
"rape  cannot  Wholly  account  for  the 
varied  physical  condition  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  countries  geographically  sepa- 
rated. The  effect'  of  governmental  in- 
stitutions 'bearing  oh  the  ■  education, 
supply  of  home  comforts,  and  the  entire 
Social  condition  of  a  people,  can  do  much, 
even  in  one  or  two  generations,  towards 
conferring  a  peculiar  recognisable  stamp 
on  all  classes  of  a  population.  Yet  there 
are  plainly  constitutional  varieties  in 
whole  nations  or  districts  for"  which  uo 
government  or  misgoverhmcnt  can  be 
entirely  responsible,  and  which  are  at- 
tributable to  other  than  even  these  im- 
portant elements  of  physical  elevation 
or  depression.  From  whence  arises  the 
hr.rdy  enterprise  anil  intrepidity  of  the 
Swiss,— the  languor  approaching  to  so- 
lemnity of  the  Roman,  his  impassive, 
almost  sullen  aspect,  to  a  northern  eye, 
• — ortheuneeasing^et  triflinglife-eneigy 
Of  the  unresting  >■  eapolitan  ?  The  two 
latter  are  equally  badly  governed,  equally 
ignorant  and  oppressed;  but  the  air 
which  blows  across  the  Bay  of  Naplfes 
is  not  the  sullen  vapour  which  is  wafted 
from  surrounding  stagnation  into  the 
city  6f  the  plain.  How  marked  is  the 
progressive  increase  of  energy  as  the 
traveller  proceeds  from  Italy  to  Franco 
and  Germany,  rill  he  reaches  that  L'reat 
nwxture'of  the  energetic  tad  phlegmatic 
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temperament  found,  united  90  happily 
in  his  own  islands.  The  authority  of  tra- 
vellers of  intelligence  has  no  doubt  at- 
tributed these  varieties  to  "race;"  yet 
climate  forms  so  essential  an  ingredient 
in  race,  that  very  much  must  be  attri- 
buted to  its  influence,  and  the  writer 
baa  been  led  from  observation  to  be- 
lieve that  all  the  effects  on  disease)  trace- 
ble  to  a  southern  climate  are  shown  on 
the  healthy  northern  system  in  degrees 
varying  with  the  sensibility,  pf  the  indi- 
vidual to  such  external  influences. . 

A  great  deal  has  been  already  written 
on  the  subject,  and  few  places  of  note 
on  the  Continent  aw  unfurnished  with 
a  treatise  by  a  local  English  physician, 
whose  dictum  is  generally  a  law  to  his 
freshly  arrived  oountxymen.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  such  treatises  are 
generally  very  worthless  to  the  prac- 
titioner at  home,  being  more  commonly 
addressed  to  the  public  than  to  the  pro- 
fession, containing  often  that  species  of 
"  popular  medicine"  for  which  our  coun- 
trymen have  at  this  moment  so  great  a 
mania,  and,  by  indiscriminate  praise  of 
the  climate  or  the  springs,  as  the  case 
may  be,  have  not  t&bded  to  raise  us 
above  the  level  of  the  vast  moss  of  pre- 
tenders to  curative  powers  who  are  at 
war  with  the  less  attractive,  but  more 
calm,  observations  of  science  on  the 
cure  of  disease.  To  these  there  exist 
brilliant  exceptions  in  the  works  of  such 
men  as  Sir  J.  Clark  and  others,  whose 
remarks  are  founded  on  personal  obser- 
vation, and  contain  impartial  comments 
on  climate.  Of  late,  also,  we  have  bean 
furnished  with  correct  tables  of  tem- 
perature and  its  ranges,  of  the  hygro 
metrical. condition  of  the  atmosphere, 
of  the  prevalence  of  winds,  of  the  in- 
fluence of  geographical  aspects  of  coun- 
tries, and  of  various  other  physical  ob- 
servations which  have  most  important 
bearings  on  the  frame,  both  in  health 
and  disease ;  and,  without  doubt,  much 
more  remains  to  be  done  in  perfecting 
these  reeords,  On  these  points  we  do 
not  intend  to  dwell,  but  rather  to  pre- 
sent a  view  of  more  practical  facts;  for, 
after  all,  we  do  not  (we  should  not) 
select  a  particular  climate  for  an  invalid 
from  mere  considerations  of  tempera- 
ture, Ac.  The  latter  may  guide  us,  and 
should  always  hare  then*  due  weight; 
but  we  have  long  been  persuaded  that 
information  gathered  only  from  these 
sources  is  liable  to  mislead,  and  has 
misled,  the  profession  at  home.  It  is 


by  viewing,  the  various  .peculiarities  of  a 
locality  as  a  whole  that  we  shall  form  a 
correct  judgment  beforehand  of  its  eligi- 
bility, as  it  is  by  watching  the  after 
history  of  its  actual  .effects  that  we  can 
alone,  truly  .test  its, results  on  the  indi- 
viduals pi  aced ,  under  its  iufl  ueiice.  Iu 
such  a  view  the  action  of  the  impon- 
derable agents— heat,  light,  and  elec- 
tricity,— the  variations  of,  atmospheric 
currents — the  presence  and  degree  of 
moisture,  &c.,— rai-e  to  be  regarded  in 
connection  with  ajber  considerations, 
such  as  the  possible' admixture  of  marsh 
poisons  witn  the  air,,  and  the  general 
influence,  moral  and  physical,  of  all 
these  agencies  together,  as  evidenced  in 
the  hcultli  and,  natural ,  temperaments, 
as  ,well  as  in  the  diseases  of  the  native 
inhabitants ;  and  tp  t^  ",ust  be  con- 
joined a  study  of  the  clhnate  left,  to 
which  the  traveller  has  been,  as  it  were, 
indigenous,  and  from  which  he  derives 
himself  many  striking  peculiarities.  "We 
shall  thus  regard  him  much  as  a  scien- 
tific gardener  views  the  plant  of  other 
climes,  whose  former  physical  relations 
he  studies  with  care  in  regard  to  its  pre- 
sent treatment,  which  he  even  mokes 
comparative  to  them. 

Supposiug,  then,  that  we  are  familiar 
with  the  general  physical  facts  regarding 
temperature,  winds,  electrical  and  hygrb- 
metrical  phenomena,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  many  published  tables,  the 
writer  proposes  to  record  his  observa- 
tions on  the  effects  of  a  southern  climate 
on  the  healthy  and  diseased  system,  and 
thus  to  contribute  something  to  the 
after  history  of  cases  of  which  the  home 
physician  often  loses  sight,  as  well  as  to 
elucidate,  if  possible,  the  physiological 
aspect  of  the  questions  which  arise  in 
connection  with  the  removal  of  invalids 
to  a  foreign  country. 

It  is  right  to  state  that  the  observa- 
tions are  the  result  of  seven  years'  con- 
tinuous residence  in  Italy,  each  winter 
being  spent  in  Borne,  and  that  the 
writer  has  enjoyed  fair  opportunities, 
from  private  practice,  of  judging  of  the 
effects  of  the  climate  of  that  country. 

It  will  be  convenient,  before  entering 
on  any  details  of  the  effects  of  climate, 
to  consider  briefly— first,  the  class  of 
cases  which  are  most  generally  so 
treated,  and,  seconttJXilftt  we.propose 
to  ourselves  by  Om  fc  Pa- 
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abroad,  and  the  average  success  which 
attends  the  experiment,  we  shall  be  led 
to  the  conclusion,  that  two  kinds  of 
sufferers  are  most  exported,  and  most 
frequently  benefit  by  the  removal.  First, 
those  threatened  with  organic  disease, 
principally  of  the  chest ;  and,  secondly, 
those  who,  having  already  undergone 
some  morbid  change  of  structure,  have 
exhibited  a  degree  of  power  at  least  of 
rallying  under  the  injury,  nature  making 
an  effort  to  support  the  general  strength, 
which  the  physician  would  gladly  and 
wisely  assist  "by  every  means  in  his 
power.  The  first  is  the  antecedent  to, 
the  latter  the  confirmed  stage  of,  what 
we  understand  commonly  as  chronic 
disease.  In  our  present  consideration 
we  include  the  curative  attempt  of  na- 
ture as  an  essential  part  of  the  defi- 
nition of  chronic  disease,  a  pathological 
point  of  vast  importance,  and  our  best 
guide  to  treatment  of  an  effective  kind, 
leading  its  student  to  an  investigation 
of  when  and  how  the  reparative  attempt 
is  being  made,  and  pointing  him  to  the 
inquiry,  how  far  he  can  assist,  by  ex- 
traneous .  treatment,  in  the  curative 
effort  of  the  system. 

If  wo  analyse  the  varietv  of  remedies 
advised  in  chronic  disease  by  those,  most 
called  on  to  prescribe  for,  and  most 
familiar  with  such  cases,  we  shall  find 
that  an  improvement  of  nutrition,  a 
strengthening  of  the  reparative  power 
by  an  increased  supply  of  an  improved 
quality  of  blood,  is  what  is  aimed  at, 
and  that  to  this  tends  the  multifarious 
means  so  often  resorted  to;  and  that, 
whether  attempted  by  the  highly-lauded 
horse  exercise  of  Sydenham,  or  by  a 
course  of  tonics,  by  any  of  the  in- 
numerable class  of  so-called  "  alterative" 
medicines,  or  by  removal  to  better  air, 
and  improvement  in  diet,  the  same  ob- 
ject is  in  view — a  bettering  of  the  mate- 
rial by  which  nature  is  attempiug  to 
elaborate  or  repair,  or  wall  round  with 
a  barrier  of  low  vitality,  the  injury 
which,  in  a  weaker  hour,  she  lias  under- 
gone. In  selecting  from  suoh  a  nume- 
rous class  of  remedial  agents,  the  stu- 
dent of  the  present  day  will,  by  obser- 
vation, be  gradually  led  more  and  mora 
to  abandon  a  vain  search  after  specifics, 
and,  if  he  have  gathered  any  bint  from 
the  spirit  which  emanates  from  those 
best  and  highest  in  the  profession,  will 
endeavour  to  spare  his  patient  many  a 
dose,  but  rather,  by  strengthening  or- 
gans which  are  plainly  awaking  to 


energy,  than  by  stimulating  actions 
which  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  can  com* 
mand  by  drugs,  lend  a  hand  to  the 
restoration  which  nature  is  attempting. 
Along  with  this  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  slowness,  whether  to 
destroy  or  to  repair,  is  a  constant  cha- 
racter of  chrome  disease,  and  that  to 
depart  from  this  in  our  efforts  is  to  im- 
pede rather  than  to  assist,  and  has  too 
often  converted  a  natural  tardy  process 
into  one   rapidly  destructive  to  the 
power*  of  life  itself.  If  we  inquire  how 
tho  scientific  physician  has  been  led  to 
adopt  the  above  idea  of  treatment,  we 
shall  find  that  it  has  been  founded  on 
the  observation  6f  the  fact,  that  in  chro- 
nic disease  a  depravation  of  the  process 
of  nutrition  has  invariably  preceded  the 
lesion  of  the  uffected  organ,  and  wc  can 
thus  perceive  with  increased  force  the 
value  of  the  efforts  which  would  strike 
at  the  very  root  of  the  affection,  in  pre- 
ference to  an  .attempt  to  obviate  some  of 
its  more  prominent  results.     It  also 
enables  us  to  see  that  the  two  classes 
into  which  we  have  divided  the  cases 
usually  selected  for  a  change  of  air  have 
in  reality  one  important  feature  in  com- 
mon, and  mainly  important  as  regards 
their  treatment—  that  both  the  cases  of 
tlueatened  disease,  and  those  of  resisted 
established  disease,  are  accompanied  by 
some  change  iu  nutrition  in  the  largest 
meaning  of  the  woid,  which  forms  at 
once  the,  point  of  departure  from  a  state 
of  health,  and  furnishes  the  curative 
indication,  being  the  obvious  field  for 
the  exercise  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
treatment  which  cnu  be  efficacious. 
With  these  views  it  will  be  a  question 
of  first  importance  what  influence  cli- 
mate and  particular  climates  can  exert 
in  effecting  any  curative  change  on  the 
nutrition?  aud  an  inquiry  clearly  se- 
condary to  this,  but  still  of  interest,  will 
be  made  into  its  palliative  effects  on 
symptoms. 

To  elucidate  these  points,  we  propose 
to  oxauiiue  briefly  what  arc  the  charac- 
ters of  the  climate  of  the  South  of  Eu- 
rope, and  what  its  effects  on  the  healthy 
system  as  mauifestcd  in  the  tempera- 
ment of  its  inhabitants,  as  well  in  health 
as  in  disease,  and,  further,  to  trace  the 
parallel  operation  of  such  influences  on 
the  healthy  and  diseased  English  sys- 
tem ;  and,  shortly,  to  record  a  summary 
of  our  observations  on  the  varied  cases 
of  disease  which  have  fallen  under  our 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  PANCREATIC 
DISEASE. 

By  H.  Feasjtsidk,  M.B.  Loss. 
Pbyiidan  to  the  Preston  Diepenaary. 

The  cases  detailed  below  are  chiefly 
important  in  a  pathological  point  of 
view.  The  first  is  remarkable  for  the 
rarity  of  the  disease  of  which  the  pa- 
tient was  the  subject ;  Storck  being 
the  only  observer  hitherto,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  to  whom  an  example  of  pan- 
creatic haemorrhage  has  occurred.  The 
second  case  is  interesting,  not  only  from 
its  bearing  upon  disease  of  the  pancreas, 
but  also  as  an  instance  of  a  form  of 
heart  disease  which  has  lately  attracted 
considerable  attention. 

Disease  of  the  pancreas  has  been 
considered  to  be  less  frequent  than  that 
of  any  other  large  gland  in  the  body ; 
but  the  correctness  of  ibis  opinion  is 
somewhat  questionable. 

Tbe  importance  of  the  pancreas  in 
the  animal  economy  is  seen  in  the  all 
but  universality  or  its  presence  in  the 
vertebrated  classes,  and  its  existence 
even  in  some  invertebrata.  Its  situation 
in  the  body,  and  the  point  at  which  its 
duct  enters  the  intestine,  indicate  that 
its  function  is  to  assist  in  the  digestive 
process;  but  respecting  the  precise 
nature  of  the  office  which  its  secretion 
serves,  much  obscurity  has  prevailed. 
Even  the  statements  made  by  different 
observers,  as  to  the  character  and  com- 
position of  the  pancreatic  fluid,  have 
been  contradictory.  Some  of  these  dis- 
crepancies are  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that,  of  all  the  animal  fluids,  it  appears 
to  undergo  change  most  readily;  and, 
in  experiments  upon  animals,  its  quan- 
tity is  often  increased,  and  its  oomuosi 
tion  altogether  altered,  by  the  inflam- 
mation consequent  upon  the  operation. 

Tbe  results  of  a  more  complete  and 
extended  series  of  investigations  upon 
this  subject  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Charles  Bernard,*  from 
which  it  seems  that  the  secretion  is  a 
colourless,  limpid,  saline,  and  somewhat 
viscous  fluid,  invariably  alkaline  in 
reaction,  and  coagulable  by  heat  and 
acids;  but  the  material  to  which  it  owes 
this  property  difffa-s  in  certain  respects 
from  albumeu.  M.  Bernard's  researches 
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tend  to  prove  that  the  special  office  of 
the  panoreatia  fluid  is  to  effect  the 
digestion  of  fatty  bodies.  Until  their 
publication  the  doctrine  generally 
taught  by  physiologists  was  that  held 
(with  certain  modifications)  by  Leu  ret 
and  Lassaigne,Tiedemaan  andGmelin — 
that  the  bile  dissolves  the  fatty  part  of 
the  food,  or  at  any  rato  favours  its  ab- 
sorption, by  contributing  to  its  minute 
division.  M.  Bernard  states  that,  on 
the  admixture  of  fatty  matter  with  pan- 
creatic fluid,  it  is  resolved  into  glyce- 
rine, margaric,  stearic,  and  oleic  acids ; 
whereas  saliva,  gastric  juice,  and  bile, 
produce  no  such  effects.  This  last  as- 
sertion, however,  is  denied  by  Frerichs, 
who  merely  admits  that  pancreatic  fluid 
will  form,  an  emulsion  with  oil.* 

As  an  acquaintance  with  the  func- 
tions of  organs  in  their  normal  state 
must  ever  precede  the  useful  study  of 
their  deviations,  from  the  standard  of 
health,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  ob- 
servations may  be  susceptible  of  bene- 
ficial application  to  this  obscure  depart- 
ment of  pathology. 

Gradual  failure  of  the  health  for  twelve 
months,  with  symptom*  of  deranged 
digestion  :  increased  intensity  of  these 
indications  during  the  last  three  months 
of  life  ;  paroxysms  of  acute  suffering 
in  the  region  of  the  stomach  ;  sudden 
accession  of  excruciating  pain  in  the 
same  situation;  syncope,  vomiting, 
hiccough,  great  prostration,  and  death. 
— Great  enlargement  of  the  pancreas  j 
signs  of  inflammation  in  the  body  and 
left  extremity  of  the  organ;  hamor- 
rh/ige  into  the  substance  of  the  right 
extremity;  great  dilatation  of  the 
stomach. 

B.  Hr  ,  aged  49  years,  a  man  of 

middle  stature  and  average  conforma- 
tion, was  moribund  wlien  seen  by  me 
for  the  first  and  only  time  in  August 
1849.  His  employment  for  many  years 
had  been,  that  of  a  farm  labourer,  and 
his  habits  not  remarkable  for  temper- 
ance ;  but  he  had  generally  enjoyed 
good  health  until  within  the  preceding: 
year.  During  the  period,  mentioned  he 
had  frequently  suffered  from  deep-seated, 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach — 
occasional  sensations  of  coldness — at 
others,  of  heat  in  the  same  situation — 
gaatrorrhoea,  pyrosis,  constipation :  and 

*  Warner'a  HandwOrterbuch  der  Phyaiolojrie, 
,  quoted  in  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science, 
February  1850. 
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he  had  never  had  vomiting-;  he  had  lost 
flesh  and  oolotir  in  some,  hot  not  a  very 
striking  degree  For  the  precediug 
three  months  the  paroxysms  of  pain 
had  been  more  severe  in  character,  and 
more  frequent  In  recurrence,  until  at 
length  they  became  almost  constant; 
bat  they  were  generally  most  distressing 
a  few  hours  after  taking  food.  For 
some  weeks  his  appetite  had  failed,  and 
he  had  complained  of  chilliness,  and 
pain  in  the  hmbs,  shoulders,  and  back, 
which  he  ascribed  to  Ids  having  taken 
cold,  as  he  still  remained  tit  his  work. 

Three  days  previously  to  my  visit  he 
had  been  suddenly  served  with  excruciat- 
ing pain  in  "the  epigastrium:  this  was 
followed  by  firfntnesa  'and  vomiting, 
and  the  fluid  ejected  Was  described  as 
being  of  a  dark  brown  coloifr. 

Oil  the  following  day  he  became 
jaundiced ;  the  vomiting  continued ;  the 
pain  abated  somewhat ;  but  he  began 
to  be  harassed  by  frequent  hiccough. 

When  I  saw  him  his  pulse  was  very 
small  and  rapid ;  his'  hands  aud  feet  were 
cold,  his  intelligence  perfect-;  he  com- 
plained of  severe  pain  in  the  upper 
part  of  fhe  abdomen,-  whieh  was. ob- 
viously fuller  than  natural.  On  pres- 
sure between  the  ehsiform  cartilage  and 
the  umbilicus,  a  deeply-seated  tumor 
could  be  felt;  extending  chiefly  in  a 
transverse  direction;  the  liver  did  not 
appear  to  descend  below  the  margin  of 
the  ribs  in  the  right' hypochondrium  ;'  he 
had  frequent  hiccough,  which  often 
gave  rise  to  an  attempt  at  vomiting. 
There  was  extreme  restlessness  and 
jactitation,  and  he  died  in  a  few  hours 
afterwards. 

Examination  of  the  body  1 8  htmrs  tifter 
denth. — There  was  some,  but  not  a  re- 
markable degree  of  emaciation,  there 
being  still  present  a  small  quantity  of 
fat  in  the  walls  of  the  abdomen.  When 
the  abdominal  cavity  was  exposed,  the 
stomach,  much  enlarged,  was  seen  ex- 
tending across  its  upper  part,  and 
reaching  much  farther  to  the  right  than 
natural.  On  drawing  aside  the  stomach, 
the  tumor  which  had  been  felt  during 
life  was  seen  to  be  formed  by  the  pan- 
creas, increased  to  at  least  four  times 
its  normal'  size ;  some  adhesions  of  a 
rather  firm  character  existed  between  it 
and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sto- 
mach ;  and  the  peritoneum  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, .  both  diaphragmatic  and 
parietal,  had  in  several  spots  lost  its 
transparency,  and  was  thickened  by  the 


deposit  upon  its  Burfaoe  of  exudation- ' 
matter,  some  of  which  was  soft,  floceu-  • 
lent,  and  easily  detached,  but  the  greater 
part  waa  firm  and  adherent.  Implicat- 
ing the  whole  of  the  organ  in  a  certain  ' 
degree,  the  increase  of  size  was  most 
striking  in  its  right  extremity,  which 
passed  deeply  into  the  right  lumbar 
region,  carrying  with  it  the  duodenum. 
Tins  portion,  of  a  blaokish  brown  colour, 
waa  almost  entirely  converted  into  a 
pultaceous,  grumons  mass,  whose  slight 
coherence  was  such  that  it  gave  way  in 
the  attempt  to  remove  it  from  the  body. 
In  the  more  consistent  p'sfte  distinct  " 
sanguineous  coogula  were  met  with, 
and  every  trace  of  the  natural  tissue  of 
the  gland  had  disappeared.  Both  the 
body  and.  left  extremity  were  also  pro- 
foundly changed  in  structure:  the  body 
was  of  a  dark  red  colour,  mottled  with 
black  lines  and  points ;  it  was  very  firm 
and  close  in  texture ;  and,  on  a  thin 
slice  being  broken  across,  tho  fracture 
was  short  and  crisp.  In  approaching 
the  left  extremity,  the  colour  underwent  - 
a  gradual  change,  becoming  lighter,  and 
the  part  last  mentioned  was  of  a  pale 
yellow  hue ;  it  whs  also  close,  firm,  and' 
uniform  in  Structure,  although  less  so 
than  the  body  of  the  organ.  Both  these 
portions  were  strongly  adherent  to  the 
posterior  Abdominal  walls. 

The  liver  was  small,  firm,  and  rather 
yellow  than  brown  in  colour ,-  tlw  biliary 
ducts  contained  much  bile;  the  gall- 
bladder also  contained  a  large  quantity 
of  dark  bile. 

The  kidneys  were  small,  contracted, 
and  the  cortical  tissue  less  distinct 
than  usual. 

The  rest  of  the  viscera  were  healthy. 

Progressive  lots  nf  strength,  fiesk,  aud 
colour,  for  two  yean  ;  symptom  qf 
imperfect  digestion  and  nanguifica turn  j 
development  of  extreme  auamia-;  sign* 
qf  cardiac  atrophy  ;  gradual  sinking, 
and  death  by  exhaustion.— Fatty  infil- 
tration qf  pancreas  2  P*dpy  sof  tening 
qf  spleen  j  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
walls  qf  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart. 

J.  H  ,  aged  48  years,  a  rather  tall 

man,  of  light  complexion,  aud  moderate 
conformation,  came  under  treatment  in 
the  autumn  of  1849.  His  occupation 
was  that  of  a  millwright;  hie  habits  of 
late  years  temperate,  but  early  in  life 
the  reverse.  Both  his  parents  died  at 
an  advanced  age.  His  health  bad  been 
^        <m.il  two  P~ 
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viously:  about  tins  time  his  oircum- 
stanoes  became  lees  prosperous  than 
they  bad  formerly  been,  and  he  was  the 
subject  of  considerable  anxiety  of  mind. 
Since  the  period  mentioned  he  had 
suffered  occasionally  from  a  sense  of 
uneasiness  in  the  epigastrium,  at  times 
amounting  to  actual  pain,  usually  in- . 
creased  after  taking  food,  sometimes 
immediately,  but  more  frequently  after 
the  lapse  of  two  or  three  hours ;  occa- 
sional vomiting,  especially  in  the  morn- 
ing; profuse  flow  of. saliva;  gastror 
rluBa,  pyrosis,  flatulence*  loss  of  appe- 
tite, flesh,  and  colour. 

These  symptoms  had  been  gradually 
increasing  in  severity  and  constancy ; 
and,  during  the  lost  twelve  months,  he , 
had  several  times  been  eompclled  in 
consequence  to  discontinue  hU  employ- 
ment for  a  week  or  fortnight,  at  ance ; 
acid,  for  the  three  months  preceding  the 
time  of  my  seeing,  hum  he  had  been 
altogether  unable  to  work.  When  be 
came  under  my  notice  he.  was  much  re- 
duced by  long  suffsrfag:.hisoomph)xion 
was  remarkably  pale;,  his  lips  and  gums 
bloodless;  bis  Ifeet and, legs •csdematous: 
he  complained'  of  extreme  debility,  and 
of  the  existence  of  a  "  lingering  gnawing 
pain"  in  the  region  of  the  stomaoh,  not 
constant,  but  often  brought  on  by  taking 
food,  and  especially . felt  some  .hours 
afterwards:  he  had  no  vomiting,  and 
had  only  once  been  siok  during  the  pre- 
ceding two  months  i  his  tongue  was 
pale  and  clean;  his  appetite:  variable, 
out  not  often  below  its  average,  kx 
health;  his  bowels  were  ,  irregular, 
sometimes,  confined,' but  mere  generally 
relaxed,  and  the  evacuations'  often  4»rk 
in/eolour,  but  at  other  times. light  and 
frothy.  For  some  weeks  he  had  expe- 
rfcmcetf  ftlttfoeD  ebn&ant  patpHMkua  fa 
tte'epigcntriiutt,'-'  aad  Airing  the<same 
time-  he  •  had  fcesn  titotmarbr  a  eon- 
tmtml  humming-  erbaz'lWjffn  the  oars : 
he  had  s*eo  «ufl'ere#  mwh  worn  frontal 
headtehe)  On  any  little"  efcertkm  his 
breathing  became"  hiirriqd  and  emfcar- 
rmssfed  p  lie  often  oompklned  of  a  flense 
df  •- oppression  <abmtt 'the ''cheat,  and 
Highed  frequently,  and  on  several  occa- 
siona  he  had.  shown  a  tendency-  to  syn- 
cope ;  ins  skin  was  «ool  and  dry ; .  ids 
pulse-was  saudl,  weak,  sometimes  irps- 
guhw,  and  about  80  per  minute.-  £m 
physical  exajniiiation  of.  his.  chest,  tup 
lung&  presented  no .  signs  of  disease; 
tlie  impulse  of.  tflie  heart  wasAeWe; 
and,  en  percussion  • <i\\)\  swadieliL- 


cited  over  the  heart  was  below  its 
normal  extent;  a  faint  blowing  murmur 
accompanied  the  first  sound,  and  was 
heard  over  both  the  apex  and  base  of 
the  organ,  but  most  distinctly  in  the 
latter  situation.:  there  was  also  a  want 
of  clearness  about  the  second  sound :  a 
very  loud,  continuous  murmur  was. 
heard  over  the  veins  of  the  neck. 

There  was  some  tendoraess  on  pres- 
sure over  the  epigastrium,  and  in  a 
lower  ,  degree  oyer  the  whole  abdomen, 
but  no  wail-defined,  tumor  could  be  dis- 
tinguished;  the,  liver,  did  not  descend 
much  below,  tiw  margin  of  the  ribs ; 
tliexe  was  considerable  throbbing  of  the 
abdomiual  aorta;  and,,  on  nuscultatiou 
over,  the  prtepordia,  a  distinct  bellows  . 
murmur  was  heard. with  each  systole  of 
the  heart  The  urine  was  high-coloured, 
and  deposited  a,  copious,  sediment'  of 
lithnte.  of  ammonia,  , 

His  speech,  was  .hesitating,  as  if  ho 
had  difficulty  in  recalling  appropriate 
Words,  and  he  complained  of  -dreaming 
much  at  night,  especially  about  old  days, 
and  former  scenes. . 

Progress  of  tie  Cate. — For  a.  short 
he  seemed  to -derive  benefit  from  the  use, 
of  Bteel  and  a  general ;  tonic,  and. supr 
polling  regimen:  hut .  these  ,  means 
afforded  him  only  , temporary  relief :  ha 
gradually  sunk,  and,, died  hi  about  a 
month  from  the  time  when  he  was  first 
seen..     ,.    ,         ' :  i  • 

Examination  of  (he  bodyr  thirty  kowr* 

Them  was  very  considerable  emacia- 
tion, and  great  and  universal ...pallidiry 
of  the  body,  ,  •  •  j  . 

The  head  was  not  examined,  .  ,  • 
.  7^of(w^Tl^awtr6^b«ut£ouraunce8 
of-  serum  in  each ,  pleural  sac ;  the  lung* 
were.  volninjnouajr-Tspinewbat  congested 
inferioriy  and  posteriorly,  but ,  healthy 
in  every  other  respect  There  was  a 
small  quantity  pf  fluid  in  tbo  pericair 
dium;  the.  heart  was  small,  weighing 
only  ?  ox.,  it  was  pale  iu  colour,  soft  and 
flabby;  the  lining  membrane  of  both 
auricles,  ventricles,  and  aorta,  were 
stained  of  a  deep  red  colour;  there 
were  a  number  of  small  red  granulations, 
of,, the  size  of  nullet  seeds,  along  the 
.margin  of  the  mitral  valve,  both  laming 
of  which  were  of  a  deep  purple  hue.; 
there  was  no  thickening  nor  loss  .of 
transpai<ency  in.  tho.  endocardium ;  the 
laertio  valves  were  healthy;  .the.  woUp 
.of  the  heart  in  several  situations,  but 
the  «ahu»»»  carnew  of  the  1 
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in  particular,  presented  numerous  pale 
bun-coloured  spots,  portions  of  •which, 
on  examination  under  the  microscope, 
were  seen  to  consist  almost  entirely  of 
fet,  and  many  of  the  fibres  in  the 
adjoining  parts  presented  a  granular 
appearance,  and  were  devoid  of  the 
cross  striae.  Beneath  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  aorta,  in  several  situations, 
were  patches  of  pale  yellow  atheroma- 
tous matter. 

Abdomen. — The  intestines  generally 
werjB  dark-coloured  externally.  The 
stomach  was  small ;  its  mucous  mem- 
brane exceeding  small,  but  not  other- 
wise unhealthy ;  that  of  the  duodenum, 
however,  especially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  the  stomach,  was  raised  up  in 

ftoints  of  the  size  of  pins'  heads  by  en- 
argement  of  its  glandular  structure,  and 
in  the  inferior  transverse  portion  of  the 
duodenum  and  commencement  of  tbe 
jejunum  the  membrane  was  of  a  dark 
red  colour,  and  very  soft  in  oousistence. 
The  liver  was  rather  small  than  other- 
wise, firm,  and  of  a  pale  brown  colour. 

The  pancreas  was  rather  above  the 
usual  size ;  it  was  pale  in  colour,  firm 
in  texture,  and  had  undergone  a  great 
alteration  in  structure :  on  a  section  it 
presented  a  nearly  uniform  pale  yellow 
surface,  greasing  the  scalpel  in  a  marked 
degree :  scarcely  any  of  tbe  true  lobular 
tissue  of  the  organ  could  be  discerned, 
the  whole  being  infiltrated  with  *'at. 

The  spleen  was  of  the  usual  size,  but 
exceedingly  soft,  being  little  more  than 
a  capsule  containing  semi-fluid  blood. 

The  kidneys  were  small,  pale,  and 
loaded  with  fat  internally.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  colon  and  rectum  was 
of  a  dark  grey  colour. 

Remarks. — As  in  both  of  the  cases 
just  narrated  disease  of  the  pancreas 
must  have  been  long  in  progress,  it  may 
be  useful  to  indicate  what  common  ana 
characteristic  symptoms  were  afforded 
by  them. 

Tbe  earliest  phenomena  noticed  were 
gradual  failure  of  the  general  health, 
and  faulty  digestion ;  but  these  symp- 
toms being  present  in  a  variety  of 
diseases  are  of  little  diagnostic  value. 
Deep-seated  pain  in  the  epigastrium  oc- 
curred in  both  patients,  and  in  both  is 
said  to  have  become  aggravated  a  few 
hours  after  taking  food.  But  the  impor- 
tance of  this  remark  is  diminished  by  the 
signs  found  after  death  in  one  of  the  cases, 
of  the  previous  existence  of  inflammation 


of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  duode- 
num. Oastforrhata  was  present  in  both 
cases.  Borne  have  supposed  that  the  fluid 
ejected  in  this  affection  is  a  vitiated 
secretion  of  the  pancreas ;  but  its  exist- 
ence concurrently  with  such  extensive 
disease  of  that  organ  as  was  found  after 
death,  and  must  have  been  going  on 
long  before  that  event,  when  little  or 
no  secretion  could  be  eliminated,  is  ad- 
verse to  that  opinion,  and  would  rather 
lead  us  to  conclude  that  it  is  simply  a 
flux,  the  result  of  hyperemia  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and 
analogous  to  the  catarrhs  of  other 
mucous  membranes. 

Ptyalism  was  made  the  subject  of 
spontaneous  complaint  by  one  of  the 
patients.  This  is  a  symptom  which  has 
been  repeatedly  observed  in  cases  of  dis- 
ease of  the  pancreas,  and  to  which  con- 
siderable importance  has  beeu  attached, 
from  some  conjectured  antagonism  or 
"  balancement"  between  the  pancreas 
and  the  salivary  glands. *  In  the  same 
case  in  which  the  last  symptom  pre- 
sented itself,  the  tongue  was  invariably 
pale  and  clean,  and  the  freedom  of  this 
organ  from  morbid  coating  in  cases 
similar  to  those  under  review  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  former  remark. 
The  appetite  was  variable ;  in  the  case 
longest  under  observation,  the  quantity 
of  food  consumed  was  generally  not 
below  the  average  of  health. 

The  last  case  also  presented  a  sign 
upon  which  some  stress  has  been  laid 
by  Professor  Siebert,  of  «lena,+  as  evi- 
dence of  pancreatic  disease,  when  co- 
existing with  other  indications, — viz., 
abdominal  pulsation.  In  one  of  the 
cases  the  action  of  the  bowels  was  in- 
sufficient, as  is  stated  to  be  the  general 
rule  in  these  diseases ;  in  the  other  it 
was  irregular ;  but  in  neither  case,  80 
far  as  my  observation  extended,  or  I 
could  learn  from  others,  was  fatty  mat- 
ter ever  present  in  the  evacuations,  as 
noticed  by  Dr.  Bright  in  certain  cases 
of  diseased  pancreas  *  In  the  case  last 
narrated,  tbe  urine  was  repeatedly  ex- 
amined, both  chemically  and  micros- 
copically, but  except  in  being  generally 
scanty,  and  abounding  in  lithate  of 

•  M.  Moudiere,  in  Arcblv.  (Mner.  de  Medeeine, 
t.  xii.  p.  163  {  also  Dr.  Battenby,  Dublin 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  roL  xxiv. 

t  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Sept. 
IMS. 

t  Patho!ojrical  and  Practical  Researches  on 
DiMaMa  of  the  Stomach,  fcc,    3d  Edition, 
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ammonia,  it  did  not  deviate  from  the 
natural  state.  Emaciation  and  anatnia, 
present  in  both  patients — in  one  strik- 
ingly,— aro  generally  seen  in  protracted 
pancreatic  disease :  in  there  respects,  as 
in  some  others,  the  last-detailed  history 
shows  a  resemblance,  almost  amounting 
to  identity,  iu  symptoms  with  a  case 
related  by  Dr.  Abcrerombio.*  In  both, 
the  blood-making  functions  were  greatly 
impaired,  as  a  consequence  of  which, 
ana  loss  of  tone  iu  the  blood-vessels, 
there  occurred  throbbing  in  the  arteries 
of  the  head  and  neck,  humming  in,  the 
ears,  and  abdominal  palpitation.  In 
but  one  of  the  cases  coidd  any  humour, 
or  fulness  of  the  epigastrium,  be  re- 
•cognised  during  life. 

It  may  be  remarked  incidentally,  that 
the  thoracic  symptoms  present  in  the 
last  case  were  such  as  have  been  fre- 
quently observed  in  fatty  degeneration 
•of  the  heart.  The  dyspuoea,  oppression 
About  the  chest,  tendency  to  syncope, 
feeble  impulse  of  the  heart,  and  small 
irregular  pulse,  all  give  evidence  of  a 
weakened  condition  of  the  central  organ 
of  the  circulation.  The  altered  charac- 
ter of  the  sounds  of  the  heart  during 
life  was  ascribed  to  theexistiug  anosmia. 

2.  From  a  review  of  the  symptoms 
met  with  in  these  cases,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  although  none cauoe stated 
to  be  absolutely  pathognomonic  of  disease 
•of  the  pancreas,  yet  the  union  of  several 
■affords  a  very  high  probability  of  the 
■existence  of  a  departure  from  the"  healthy 
condition  of  that  organ.  I u  attempting 
to  arrive  at  a  more  minute  diagnosis, 
the  general  symptoms  and  history,  with 
«ny  information  derived  from  a  physical 
examination  of  the  patient,  will  prove 
our  chief  guides.  In  the  case  first 
related  the  individual  had  long  suffered 
in  a  mode  which  might  have  led  to  the 
opinion  that  disease  of  the  pancreas 
existed;  then  a  considerable  tumor 
was  found  in  the  situation  of  that 
gland :  this  might  have  been  occasioned 
by  tubercle,  cancer,  or  simple  inflamma- 
tion: the  age  of  the  patient,  and 
especially  the  freedom  from  pulmonary 
symptoms,  discountenanced  the  first 
supposition.  More  difficulty,  however, 
existed  in  deciding  between  the  two 
last,  and  the  absence  of  auy  cancerous 
hue  of  complexion  merely  warranted  the 
expression  of  a  probable  diagnosis. 


*  MftL-Chlr.  Trong.  vol.  xvlii. 


The  suddeu  accession  of  acute  pain, 
syncope,  and  vomiting,  followed  by 
jaundice,  indicated  the  occurrence  of 
some  change,  producing  pressure  upon 
the  gall-ducts,  and,  from  the  constitu- 
tional sympathy,  of  a  probably  dis- 
ruptive character,  but  the  rarity  of 
panoreatic  hemorrhage  prevented  the 
idea  of  its  presence  being  entertained. 
In  the  second  case,  the  group  of  symp- 
toms, leading  us  to  infer  the  presence  of 
disease  of  tlie  pancreas,  was  more 
complete  than  in  the  first  patient. 
Respecting  the  nature  of  the  affection  it 
might  have  been  allowable  to  hazard  an 
opinion  from  the  probable  existence  of 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart. 

ii.  In  the  case  first  related  the  pan- 
creas exhibited  on  post-mortem  examina- 
tion a  very  striking  (deviation  from  the 
natural  condition  of  the  organ.  The 
increase  in  the  volume  and  density  of 
the  body  and  loft  extremity  was  due  to 
a  new  deposit  of  matter  within  its  tissue; 
not  in  masses,  as  when  this  consists  of 
tubercle  or  cancer,  but  uniformly  dif- 
fused throughout  its  structure.  Pre- 
senting also  none  of  the  other  characters 
of  those  adventitious  growths,  it  could 
bo  referred  only  to  the  effusion  of  exuda- 
tion mattor,  the  results  of  inflammation, 
to  the  existeuoe  of  whieh  the  state  of 
the  pcritonrcum,  and  the  adhesions  to 
the  adjoining  parts,  abundantly  testified. 
The  appearance  of  the  central  portion 
of  tho  gland  closoly  resembled  that 
seen  in  a  case  recorded  by  Mr.  Law- 
rence,* as  one  of  inflammation ;  in  both 
the  pancreas  was  of  a  deep,  dull-red 
colour,  very  firm,  and  crisp  on  incision. 
In  the  left  extremity  the  disease  seemed 
to  have  been  of  more  ancient  date,  and 
afforded  many  of  the  recognised  charac- 
racters  of  old-standing  inflammation. 
"  When  tho  pancreas  has  l>een  the  seat 
of  chronic  inflammation,  it  is  said  to 
acquire  a  great  increase  in  the  density 
of  its  tissue,  which  swells,  bocomesmore 
dry  than  natural,  and  of  a  reddish  and 
whitish-yellow  colour."!  The  head  of 
the  pancreas  was  completely  disor- 
ganised, and  occupied  by  a  mass  of 
grumous  blood.  "\  icwod  in  connection 
with  the  6tate  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
gland,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  re- 
garding the  hsomorrhago  as  the  result 


*  Medico-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xvi. 
t  Dr.  W.  Thomson,  Library  of  Medicine, 
vol.  iv.  p.  201. 
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of  softening  -and  ulceration  produced 
by  inflammation. 

In  the  second  case,  tlte  wbele  sub* 
stance  of  the  gland  was  infiltrated  with 
fat,  u  condition  ■  which  must  be  distin- 
guished' from  mere  aocumnlation  of  fat 
between  the  lobules  of  tfhe  organ.*  The 
results  of  Uio  same  vitiated  nutrition 
-were  also  .apparent  in  the  fibres  of  the 
heart,  which  presented  both  the  naked- 
rye,  and  microscopical  diameters  of 
fatty  degeneration  ire  a  marked  degree. 

<L,  -Respecting  toe  etiology  of  these 
forms  of  disease,  nothing  very  definite 
or  satisfactory  can  be  'Stated.  Both 
patients'  were-  predisposed  to  their  oo« 
carreuce,  by  former  .Tmtemperaneednthe 
use  of  alcoholic  •ltqmr&v:i  and  from  the 
nature  of  their-  oeewpatii6ns,-~-ouB  was 
much  exposed  to  the  weather;  the  other 
to  sudden  'add  frequent  -ohanges  ■  of 
temperature.  In.,  the  subject  of  the  fast 
case,  nutrition  had  suffered  from  the 
employment  fov  some: lime,  of" an  im- 
poverished diet*  and, -the.  existence  of 
considerable . .  anxiety  of ,  mind.  But 
when  we  attempt  to  trace  further  the 
t  operation  of  these  caitses,  granting  them 
'  sufficient,  ortr  ligirt  fails  us,  from  our 
imperfect  acquaintance  witU  the  nutri- 
tive, process^  ,     | .. 

5.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
obscure  disease,  diabetes,  has  an  inti- 
mate connection  with  imperfect  primary, 
especially,  duodenal t-  digestion;  and 
Bo  ucbardatb.  as  .endeavoured  to  associate 
i\f  with  disease  of  the  pancreas,  and 
consequent  depravation  or  insufficiency 
of  pancreatic  secretion.  The  cases 
related  above,  however,,  afford  no  coun- 
tenance ;to  .tlpitj,  orouiou.  Although, 
for  .some  £me  before  death,  the  gland 
must'  have  been '  functionally  inactive, 
yet  fn  the  case  longest  under  observa- 
tion the  urine  showed  no  change  from 
its  natural  condition,  except  in  occa« 
sionaljty  being  scanty,  concentrated,  aud 
depositing  urate  of  uinmoxua. 


the  wvwiBrtmr  at  srATnrs. ' 

1S.KSX  years  a%o  a  curious  calculation  wa» 
made  by  Dr.  Thomson,  to  show  to  what 
degree  matter-  coakl  be  divided  aod  be 
still  sensible  to  ths  oyc./(  He  dissolve d  a 
grain  of  nitrate  of  lead  in  5C0.000  grains 


*  lo*.i«ttfrt,  Atiatom.  frthoT. :  quotett  by  TJr. 
Walshc,,  Cyclop.  n(  Auw.  euU  Pbyi-  Article 

Aovcutit'oua  Products. 


of  "water,  and  passed  through  the  solution 
a  currfit  of.  sulphuretted  .nydipgeUj  when 
the  whole  liquid  became  sensibly  disco- 
loured. Now  a  grain  of  water  may  be 
regarded;  a  a  being  about  equal  to  a  drop  of 
that  liquid,  and  a  drop  may  be  easily 
spread  out  so  as  to  cover  a  square  inch  of 
surface.  But,  -under  an  ordinary  micro- 
scope, the  millionth  of  a  square  inch  may 
bo  distinguished  by  the  eve.  The  water, 
.therefore,  could  be  divided  into  500,000,- 
000,000  partjs.  But  the  kod  in  a  grain  of 
nitrate  of  lead  weighs  0'62  grains ;  an. 
atom  of  lead  cannot  weigh  more  than 
1  •810,000,000,000th  of  a  grain  ;  while  the 
atom  of  eulphor,  which  i»  comb  matron 
with  the  lead  rendered  it  visible  (in  .the 
mass  ?),  could  not  weigh  more  tlian  1-2,- 
015,000,000-^-that  id,  the  two  biffionth 
part  of  a  gminj 
!  But  what  is  a  billion,  or,  rather,  what 
conception  can  we  form  of  such  a  quan- 
tity ?  "TTe  may  say  that  a  billion  is  a 
million  of  millions-,  and  can  easily  repre- 
sent it  thus— 1000,000,000/XK),  But  « 
schoolboy's  calculation  will  show  how  en- 
tirely tlie  irimd  is  incapable  of  conceiving 
such  numbers.  If  a  penon  were  able  to 
count  at  the  rate  of  200  u>  a  minute,  a»d 
to  work  without  intermission  twelve  hours 
in  the  day,  he  would  take  to  count  a  bil- 
lion 6, W4,944  days,  or  19;©23  yean  B19 
days.  But  tlus  may,  be  nothing  to  .the 
division  of  matter.  Tbjure  aro  living  crea-, 
tures  so  minute,  that  a  hundred  millions 
of  them  Bsiy  be  comprehended  ill  the  space 
of  a  dubic  inch.  .But  these  creatures,  unk' 
til  they  are  lost  to  the  sense  qf  sight, aided., 
by  the  most  powerful  instruments,  are  seen 
to  possess  organs-  lltted  for  collecting  their 
food,  and  'even  capturing  their  pre)-.  Eiey 
are  therefore  supplied  ,with  org»ns,j  and  . 
these  organs  consist  of  tissues  nourished 
by  circufating  fluids, '  which  circulating 
fluids.  nwHt  consist  of  parts  or  atoms,  -if  iwe 
ploase  so  to  term  them.  In.  -  ceokoning.  the 
size  of  such  atoms  we  must  speak  not  of . 
billions,  bnt  perchance  of  billions  of  bil- 
lions,' And  what  is  A  bifiion  of  billions'  P 
Tlte  number  is  a  quadrillion,  and  can  bo - 
easilv  represented  thus  — 1,000,000,000.- 
000,000,000,000,000 ;  aud  the  same  school- . 
boy's  catealation  may  be  employed  to  sbowj 
that  to  count  a  quadrillion,  at  the  rate  of 
200  in  the  minute,  would  require  jdj  Ijhe 
inhabitants  of  the  globe,  supposing  them 
to  be  a  thousand  millions,  to  count  inces- 
santly for  19,025,873  years,  or .  for  wore 
than  30QO  times  the  period  for  winch, the 
human  race  lias  been  supposed  to  bo  in 
existence. — Low's  Inquiry  into  the  Simple 
Bodies  Of  Chemistry, 
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M KDICAL  GAZfiTTF. 


FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  6,  I860. 

In  the  remarks  on  the  Separate  Sys- 
tem pf  imprisonment  published  in  our 
last  number,  it  was  shown  by  the  ata* 
tistieal  records  of  the  Pentonvflle 
Prison,  that  attacks  of  Insanity  are 
more  prevalent  among ,  criminals  com- 
mitted for  short  periods  of  imprison- 
ment, than  among  those  who  are 
confined  for.  long  periods,  whether  the 
comparison  of  numbers  be  made  with, 
the  dally  population  of  the  prison,  br 
with  the  aggregate  number  of  prisoners 
admitted  within  the  walls;  and  also 
that  these  attacks  are  more  frequent 
during  the  earlier  than  the  later  periods 
of  long  terms  of  imprisonment. 

■Results  so  unexpected  as  these,  and 
drawn  from  facts  which  prove  to  de- 
monstration the  correctness  of  the 
opinion  given  by  Dr.  llees  and  other 
witnesses,  naturally  compel  us  to  look 
for  an  explanation  This  is  given  by 
Mr  Burt,  wliese  views  we  find  in 
accordance  with  what  has  been  ob- 
served of  the  laws  of  mental  disease. 

.This  gentleman  was  foimeriy  Chap- 
lain to  the  Hanwell  Lunatic  Asylum ; 
he  has  therefore  had  excellent  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  the  phenomena  of 
the  mind  under  disease,  in  addition  to 
Ins  being  by  edueatiou  and  by  profes- 
sion acquainted  with  its  condition  in 
health.  For  these  reasons  his  opinions 
are  of  great  importance  in  this  inquiry. 
We  shall  here  quote  Mr.  Hurt's  explana- 
tion of  the  farts  which  have  fallen 
under  his  own  observation : — 

"It  is  one  of  the  few  known  laws  of 
mental  disease,"  observes  Mr.  Burt, 
*'  that  transition  from  one  state  of  moral 
feeling  to  an  opposite  extreme  are 
marked  as  critical  to  reason.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  law,  a  change  of 
religion  is  attended  with  risk  to  tlio 
mind  when  there  is  any  tendency  to 


insanity.  In  the  case  of  grief  the  facta 
are  notorious.  Men  inured  to  suffering 
will  bear  it  without  much  danger  to 
reason.  It  is  the  sudden  inroad  to 
misfortune  which  overwhelms  and  de- 
stroys the  mind,  or  which  calls  forth 
too  violent  an  effort  of  resistance.  That 
excessive  effort  will  lie-  followed  by  a 
prostration  of  the  moral  energies ;  and 
derangement*  will  sometimes  supervene, 
or  the  mind  be  left  in  the  power  of  the 
slightest  disturbing  causes,  until  it  is 
rallied  imdernewiavigcratwginfluances. 
And  certainly  it  is  somewhat  remark- 
able, that  of  the  only  two  cases  of 
insanity  which  have  occurred  at  Penton- 
ville  beyond  the  twelve  months,  one 
was  produced  by  too  sudden  a  return  to 
association.  At  oneey  without  having 
been  forewarned/  the  prisoner  found 
himself  among  one  hundred  others  in 
unrestricted  intercourse! 

The.  opinion  of  Mr.  Burt,  as  to  the 
existence  of  danger  to  the  mind  under 
the  separate  system,  'and  of  the  means 
whereby  to  counteract  that  danger,  ap-. 
pear  to  us  satisfactory,  and  it  receives 
confirmation  from  the  fact  which  he 
states,  that  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  in  which  period  the  mental  af 
feouons  have  increased  two  or  tliree- 
fold,  there  has  been  a. diminution  of  the 
sustaining  moral  influences  generally,  in' 
very  nearly  the  same  proportion. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  direct 
and  explicit  «videnos  was  not  elieUed 
by  the  Committee  from  Dr.  Bees  and 
the  Medical  Commissioners.  The  latter , 
were  not  even  examined.  If  these  gen- 
tlemen had  been  submitted  to  as  close 
an  examination  as  Mr.  Burt,  we  do  not 
doubt  that  much  Interesting  and  impor- 
tant information  of  a  similar  tendency 
would  have  been  elicited. 

As  it  is,  we  learn,  fro&i  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  many  witnesses,  that  the 
separate  system  is  safe  up  to  a  certain 
term,  although  they  differ  as  to  the  pre- 
cise limit;  and  we  have  the  results  of 
the  experiment  carried  out  at  Penton- 
ville,  leading  to  the  conclusion  that 
long  periods  are  less  injurious  to  mental 
health  than  short  periods.   It  has  be*nje 
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shown  that  the  whole  danger  to  the 
mind  is  either  exhausted  before  the  first 
twelvemonth  of  confinement,  or  beyond 
that  period  it  is  neutralised  by  the  accu- 
mulating moral  influences  of  the  earlier 
period.  That  the  mental  affections  are 
not  traceable  to  separation  alone,  is 
shown  from  the  fact,  that  when  sepa- 
ration was  most  rigorously  carried  out, 
the  proportionate  number  of  cases  of 
insanity  at  Pentonville  was  not  greater 
than  in  prison  populations  generally, 
and  that  since  the,  rigour  of  separation 
has  been  relaxed  the  cases  of  insanity 


have  increased.  The  evidence  of  Mr. 
Burt  shows  also  that  the  number  of  cases 
of  mania  bear  a  direct  ratio  to  the 
number  of  new  prisoners  admitted,  and. 
an  inverse  ratio  to  the  number  of  old 
prisoners  detained  in  the  prison.  In 
short,  the  cases  of  mental  disease  have* 
been  observed  to  undergo  a  regular- 
diminution  in  proportion  as  the  term 
of  imprisonment  was  prolonged,  and  the* 
moral  elements  more  strictly  applied. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  this  sub- 
ject, we  subjoin  a  few  tables  extracted 
from  the  Report  of  the  Committee . — 


Table  I. — Total  Number  of  Cases  of  Menial  Disease  for  the  Four  Years  daring  vthicln 
the  Prison  hat  been  open,  with  the  Period  of  Imprisonment  at  which  the  Attack  of 


Insanity  took  place. 

1843. 

J.K. 

J.  H.  S. 

W.C. 

1845. 

j.  a. 

1946. 

T.  S. 

1847. 

J.H. 

1848. 

G.T. 

J.  C. 

D.  S. 

C.T. 

T.L. 

1849. 

E.D. 

S.S. 

w.w. 

B.H. 

Mania. 
attacked  between 


Table  TL — Summary  of  Cases  of  Mania 
which  occurred  from  the  Opening  of  the 
Prison  to  the  Close  of  1849,  distributed 
according  to  the  Period  of  Attack. 

1st  month,  attacked  2d  day .  .  .1 
„  „   4th  day  .  1 

Between  1st  and  2nd  month  .  .  1 
„      2nd  and  3rd      „  .        .  1 

„     4th  and  5th      „  .       .  1 

„     6th  and  6th     „  .  8 

„     7th  and  8th     „  .  .2 

„     8th  and  9th     „  .      .  1 

„     10th  and  11th  „  .  1 

„     11th  and  12th  „  .  .1 

„     13th  and  14th  „  .  1 

w     16th  and  17th  „  .  1 

Total  15 

Total  population  passed  through  Prison 
to  81st  December,  1849    .      .  2,769. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the 
corresponding  statistics  for  two  periods ; 
one  in  which  the  prison  contained  the 


5th  and  6th  week. 
9th  and  10th  „ 
5th  and  6th  month. 
7th  and  8th  „ 
13th  and  14th  „ 
6th  and  6th  „ 
8th  and  9th  „ 
4th  day  after  admission. 
2nd  day. 

11th  and  12th  month. 
16th  and  17th  „ 
4th  and  5th  „ 
6th  and  6th  „ 
10th  and  11th  „ 
7th  and  8th  ,, 


Table  HI.— Summary  of  Cases  of  Delu- 
sions to  the  close  of  1  Mi),  from  the  Open- 
ing of  the  Prison,  distt  ibuted  according  to, 
the  Period  of  Attack. 
1st  and  2nd  month 
8rd  and  4th 


4th  and  5th 
5th  and  6th 
6th  and  7th 
7th  and  8th 
8th  and  9th 
9th  and  10th 
13th  and  14th 
15th 

18th  and  19th 
20th  and  21st 

Total 


.  2 

.  2 

.  2 

.  1 

.  1 

.  2 

.  1 

.  1 

.  1 

.  1 

.  1 

.  1 

.  16 


greatest  number  of  prisoners  for  terms 
exceeding  12  months,  and  in  many  cases 
.ranging  to  22  and  23  months,  and 
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upwards,  one  in  which  it  has  contained 
the  greatest  number  for  periods  not 
exceeding  twelve  months.  The  first 
period  will  embrace  four  years— namely, 
1844-5-6-7.  The  second  period  will  em- 
brace three  years  and  a  half — namely, 
1843, 1848-1),  and  the  expired  five  months 
and  a  half  of  1  K")0.  Removals  on  me- 
dical grounds  have  not  been  included 


among  casualties,  to  which  they  do  not 
pcoperly  belong.  But  their  relative 
numbers  during  the  two  periods  have 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion, inasmuch  as  they  contribute  to  re- 
duce, in  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
the  number  of  actual  casualties. 

The  returns  for  those  two  periods  will 
then  be — 


PERIODS. 

Average 
daily 

popula- 
tion. 

Deaths. 

Medical 
Pardons. 

i 

s 

u 

1 

Insane. 

Delu- 
sions. 

Totals. 

1! 

•*J  . 

Four  years  of  long 

terms,  viz.  1844- 

5^-7  .   .   .  . 

445 

11 

16 

10 

40 

9 

Three  years  and  a 

half    of  short 

terms,  viz.  1843, 

1848-9, 1850,  ac- 

tual numbers 

447 

11 

15 

3 

14 

It 

65 

51 

Ditto,  ditto,  pro- 

portional num- 

bers   .   .   .  . 

417 

12-7 

1714 

3» 

16 

13-7 

62-7* 

58-28 

The  first  year  having  been  a  period 
of  rigid  discrpline,  it  may  be  well  to 
exhibit  the  results  when  that  year  is 
omitted.  The  sum  of  the  statistics  of 
the  four  years,  1 844-5-6-7,  will  ropresent 
the  results  of  the  original  system  for 
long  terms  and  rigid  discipline.  The 


corresponding  totals  -for  the  last  two 
years  and  a  half  will  represent  the  re- 
sults of  the  altered  system,  during  whioh 
the  term  has  been  reduced  and  the  dis- 
cipline relaxed,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving the  mental  and  bodily  health. 


Avenge 

m 

Delo. 
lion*. 

PERIODS. 

dijil 

popula- 
tion. 

Deaths. 

Mvdicnl 
RaTlhni, 

j|| 

"3 

V) 

luitanc. 

Totals. 

3 j 

Pour  year*  of  long 

terns  and  rigid 

discipline  . 

445 

11 

10 

3 

10 

40 

9 

Two  year*  and  a 
half    of  short 

tcnnsandrolaied 

discipline  nctual 
numbers  ,    .  . 

480 

9 

12 

3 

12 

7 

43 

3G 

Ditto,  ditto,  pro- 

port  ioruvl  num- 

DorsT  .    .    .  . 

486 

14  I 

192 

at 

10-2 

11-2 

67 

4iM5 

*  No  proportional  Intr-aw  lutnkra  under  lit* 
head  of  iuirid«. 

t  Ttic  different  in  (lie  jwiiiilahim  l»  iiufuti- 
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"If  we  exclude  insanity  and  delusions, 
and  limit  the  comparison  to  the  morta' 
lity,  then  it  will  be  fouad  that  the  ajre* 
rage  annual  mortality  4 uring  the  four 
years  of  long'  terms  was  to  the'  daily 
'  population,  in  actual  deaths,  (MB  per 
1000 ;  during  the  three  years  and  a  half 
.of  short  terms,  7.(17, ;  during  the  last 
two  years  aud  ahalf  of  both  short  terms 
and  relaxed  discipline,,  823  per  1000; 
If  we  take  the  whole  fivo  years  during 
which  the  original  system  prevailed,  the 
average  in  actual  deaths  was  5-8  per 
1000;  but  during  the  last  two  years 
and  a  half  we  have  seen  that  ft  has 
been  8  23.. 

**  Tims  there  has  been  an  excess  of 
mortality  during  the  years  of  short 
terms  above  those  of  long  terms  in  the 
ratio  of  0-18  :  7,07,  and  the  increase  in 
the  average  mortality  during  the  two 
last  years  and  a  half,  above  the  first 
five'  years,  of  the  original  system,  lias 
been  from  5  8  to  8  28  per  1000.  The 
ratio  of  medical  pardons  to  the  daily 
population  has  not  much  varied.  Dur- 
ing the  last  fi  ve  years  it  was  as  the  ratio 
of  8  0  to  1000  ;  during  tholasttwo  years 
and  a  half  as  9*05  : 1000." 

"If  suicides  were  included  in  these  es- 
timates the  results  would  be  even  more 
adverse  to  the  validity  of  the  avowed 
reason  for  curtailing  the  term  from  18 
months  to  1  i.  The  returns  would  then 
be- 
Pive  years  of  the  original  system, 
average  mortality  ....  5  8 
,  Two  years  and  a  half  of  the  al- 

teredsystemi  average  mortality  13-87 
*  Hut  the  suioides  are  not  included.  Upon 
moral  grounds  far  greater  weight  at- 
taches, aud  no  doubt  will  attach,  to 
these  disastrous  cases,  than  would  be 
correctly  represented  by  their  numerical 
value.  They  stand  by  them  selves.  Dur- 
ing the  first  five  years  in  which  the  pri- 
son was  opened  not  one  case  occurred. 
Since  the  recent  changes  in  the  system, 
in  two  years  and  a  half,  there  have  oo: 
curred  three. 

"  These  naked  facts  appear  more  than 
sufficient  to  annihilate  the  argument 
for  reducing  the  term  of  separate  impri- 
sonment from  18  months  to  12  on  the 
ground  of  increased  risk  to  the  mental 
health  during  the  protracted  period."* 
Jt  is  apparent  from  all  that  has  pt-e- 

'*  8*  Mr.  Burt'e  supplementary  letter  In  the 
Jaiwiftlli  to  the  HepMt  of  the  Select  Committee 
of«ho  Jioiue  or  Qhooww. 


ceded  that  various  influences  must  con- 
spire before  reason  will  be  entirely 
oveithrown  under  any  system  of  prison 
discipline.  These  are  to  be  found  in 
previous  habits  and  course  of  life,  per- 
sonal character,  the  greater  or  less 
amount  of  religious  and  secular  instruc- 
tion that  is  afforded,  the  character  .of 
associates,  and  the  extent  to  which  asso- 
ciation is  permitted — all  or  most  of  these 
conditions  contribute  to  the  production 
of  insanity  among  prisoners,  Their 
separation  from  each  other  withdraws 
the  vicious  and  admits  the  alleviating 
influences:  it  favours  reformation ;  and, 
by  favouring  reformation,  soothes  the 
mind,  removing  the  injurious  effects  of 
evil  passions  ou  the  mind,  and  thereby 
acting  beneficially  on  the  mental  health ; 
and.,  as  body,  aud  mind  exert  mutual 
influences  on  each  other,  it  must  also 
tend  to  diminish  the  bodily  injury. 
Whatever  tendency,  then,  there,  may  be 
iu  prison  discipline  generally  to  produce 
i» sanity,  is  counteracted  under  the 
separate  system,  when  its  educational 
and  reformatory  elements  are  fully 
brought  into  play.  This  is  shown  by 
the  actual  increase  of  insanity  as  con- 
current with  the  decrease  of  moral  and 
religious  instruction  iu  Peutonville. 

"  What  to  do  with  our  convicts"  has 
always  perplexed  the  British  Govern- 
ment :  it  has  ever  been  felt  in  Knglan £ 
that  it  was  undesirable  to  return  so 
much  vice  and  such  elements  of  discord 
loose  upon  the  dense  populations  of  our 
towns,  there  to  increase  the  amount  of 
crime,  or  to  foment  rebellions,  ad  in 
France.  The  recommendations  of  suc- 
cessive commissions  have  all  encoun- 
tered obstacles  in  reconciling  witk-ihe 
rights  of  colonists  the  protection  of 
society  and  the  claims  of  justice.  "One 
of  the  most  formidable  difficulties  re-, 
oently  encountered  lias  been  the  opsaion 
that  we  have  already  alluded  to,  of  the 
injurlousness  of  the  separate  systenvt? 
body  and  mjud.   This  opinion  has  beet) 
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•fostered  by  medical  men  on' insufficient 
grounds,  has  been  echoed  in  Parliament, 
and  has  thus,  as- it  is  now  demonstrated 
by  acts,  impeded  the  progress  of  the  best 
interests  of  society  in  the  safe  disposal 
of  criminals.  We  trust,  however,  that  th* 
evidence  contained  in  the  Report,'  which 
we  have  here  fully  examined,  will  dls* 
abuse  the  public  and  professional  mind 
on  the  subject,  and  permit  a  free  and 
full  trial  of  the  system,  for  the  removal 
of  any  doubt  which  may  remain  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  neither  the 
time  nor  inclination  to  examine  statis- 
tical documents.  For  ourselves,  we 
may  remark  that  the  evidence  supplied 
by  this  valuable  and  elaborate  Report 
is  satisfactory  and'  conclusive.  The 
fact*  stated  by  competent  observers, 
who  cannot  be  suspected  of  an  inten- 
tion to  deceive  the  public,  leave  no 
YOOflt  for  reasonable  doubt  that  the  sepa- 
rate system  may  be  safely  carried  out' 
without  incurring  greater  risk  to  bodily 
and  mental  health  than  is  inseparable 
from  imprisonment  under  'any  conditions 
whatever. 

It  is,  however,  a  remarkabfe  fact  that, 
despite  these  proofs  of  the  superiority 
and  comparative  safety  of  the  separate' 
system,  even  for  long  periods  of  con- 
finement, the  Parliamentary  Committee 
have  "come  to  the  following  conclu- 
sion : — 

""That  separate  imprisoumeut  ought 
to  be  applied  to  prisoners  under  long 
sentences,  during  the  earlier  period  of 
thekiniprisoaineat;  but  this  Committee 
does  not  recommend  tnat  it  should,  in 
ordinary  cases,  be  tnforced  for  a  V.ngpr 
period  than  twelve  months." 

VJOOttrvr  OP  TH3D  GAL  VAN  10  QOKHXNT  ttf 
.  ,  XB*  JJJ-KCISIC  TELiiiMATH. 
It  was  stated  by  the  Sari  of  Bane,  wt  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  that 
some"  experiments  had  been  recently  made 
in  Franco  to  determine  the  velocity  <Qf  the 
gahanic  current  in.  the  eleotrio  telegraph, 
and  the  result  was  that  this  velocity  had 
been  greatly  overrated.  It  has  been  found 
AM  to  exoeed>  a  "race  of  tarn  ll-OWto-  ' 
28,000  miles  in  a  second  of  time. 


l&ebiefos. 

The  Surgeon's '  Vade-mecum.  By  Rob  em 
Dnurrr,  F.R.C.S.  5th  edition.  8vo. 
up.  COO.  London :  Rehshaw,  and 
Churchill.  1850. 
When  a  medical  work  has  reached  its 
fifth  edition,  it  .is  merely  necessary  to 
make  the  announcement  of  its  publica- 
tion.'  Mr.  Druitt's  manual  is  a  well- 
known  student's,  compunion ;  and  it  lias, 
we  believe,  had~  a  larger  sale  than  any 
work  of  its  class. '  It  is  a  neat  compen- 
dium of  surgical'  information,  not  in- 
tended of  fitted  to  'take  the  place  of 
laager  treatises,  but  still  well  adapted 
to  guide  the  student  to  q  sound  know- 
ledge of  the  rudiments'  of  surgical 
science  and  practice.  The  present  edi- 
tion has  been  carefully  revised :  it  h$a 
attached  to  it  a. well  written  chapter  on 
the  use  of  chloroform  and  other  anaes- 
thetics iu  surgery,  and  it  is  profusely 
illustrated  by  numerous  well-executed 
wood-en  graving*.  We  Have  no  doubt 
that  the  appearance  of  this  new  edition 
will  be  acceptable  to  the'  greater  number 
of  students  who  have  j  ust  commenced 
their  attendance  on  practiceand  lectures. 

Jtalektasis  Pulmonum;  or,  Closure  of 
the  Air  cells  of  the  Lungs  in  Children. 
By  George  A.  Rees,  M.D.,  lond. 
Pamphlet,  flvo.  pp.  42.  Ixmdon,': 
Highley.    1850  , 
The  description  here  given  of  a  form  of 
disease  until  recently  uunoticed,  is  clear 
and  ft"!-   lh\  llees  was  one  of  the  first 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  profession 
in  England  to  the  morbid  state  of  the 
lungs  known  as  etalektasis ;  and,  from 
the  attention  which  he  has  given  to  this 
subject,  his  opinions  thereon  are  trust- 
worthy.  The  disease  is  distinct  from 
pneumonia,  according  to  Dr.  Rees, 
although  by  Some  it  has  been  regarded 
as  that  o flection  modified  by  the  pecu- 
liar state  of  the  lung  before  and  imme- 
diately after  birth. 

The  symptoms  enumerated  by  the 
author  lis  characterising  or  occurring 
with  atalektasis,  are,  altered  movement 
of  the  ribs  on  respiration,  laryngismus 
stridulus,  cough',  (ly»<piicea,  emaciation, 
palpitation,  cyanosis,  aud  deformity  of 
the  chest. 

Dr. -ReoftH  netunrkB  on  the  diagnosis, 
prognosis,  morbid  ouatQiuy,  treatment, 
ami  Appended-  owes, »  re-,  brief  hut  «o**i 
The  entire  pamphlet' constitute*' att'ei* 
cellont  practical  monograph. 
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A  Cote  of  Softening  qf  the  Spinal  Marrow 
in  a  Boy  affected  with  Chorea.  By  Ro- 
bert Naibsb,  M.D.,  Physioian  to  St. 
George's  Hospital. 
A.  boy,  aged  17,  was  admitted  into  St. 
George's  Hospital,  on  the  27th  of  June 
last,  with  symptoms  of  acute  rheumatism, 
and  presenting  at  the  same  time  well- 
marked  symptoms  of  chorea.  A  mitral 
systolic  murmur  could  be  heard.  The 
boy  had  suffered  from  previous  attacks  ef 
rheumatism  since  the  age  of  twelve,  bat 
his  friends  had  never  seen  him  ''in  this 
way"  before.  The  last  attack  of  rheuma- 
tism was  about  Christmas,  1849.  Daring 
five  weeks  before  he  came  to  the  hospital 
convulsive  motions  of  the  hands  had  been 
observed.  During  the  last  two  weeks  be 
had  stuttered  much,  and  frequently  con- 
torted his  mouth.  Five  days  before  ad* 
mission  he  had  been  to  market  in  a  cart ; 
complained  much  of  the  jolting,  and  the 
next  day  was  unable  to  leave  hia  bed.  He 
did  not  attempt  to  walk  afterwards,  and 
he  was  said  to  have  had  a  fit  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  24th. 

He  was  somewhat  relieved  by  the  treat- 
ment employed  during  the  first  day  or  two ; 
he  then  became  worse,  more  restless,  deli- 
rious, feebler,  and  violently  convulsed. 
For  two  days  be  passed  his  motions  under 
him.  Some  hours,  before  his  death  the 
convulsive  movements  ceased,  and  he  be- 
came comatose. 

The  body  was  examined  12  hours  after 
death.  There  was  congestion  of  the  veins 
of  the  spinal  canal,  and  of  the  veins  and 
sinuses  within  the  cranium.  About  an 
inch  of  the  entire  thieknete  of  the  spinal 
cord,  opposite  the  third  and  fourth  dorsal 
vertebra,  was  white,  softened,  almost  dtf- 
fluent,  the  rest  of  the  cord  being  in  its 
natural  state.  The  brain  was  of  firm  con- 
sistence and  injected  with  blood.  The 
•pericardium  adherent;  the  mitral  valve 
fringed  with  small  vegetations  ;  the  lungs 


to  four  cases  on  record  where  softening  of 
the  spinal  marrow  existed  in  persons  who 
had  been  affected  with  chorea.  He  does 
not  consider  there  is  any  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  in  these  cases  the  softening  of 
the  spinal  marrow  was  the  cause  of  the 
chorea.  His  observation  of  this  disease 
would  deter  him  from  connecting  it  with 
disease  of  the  bram  or  spinal  cord.  Be 
believes  a  careful  study  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  disease  during  life  to  be  the  beat 
means  of  gaining  a  truer  insight  into  ita 
nature  than  we  are  possessed  of  at  present. 
He  refers  to  three  other  fetal  cases  of  cho- 
rea which  have  been  observed  by  him  in 
the  wards  of  St.  George's  Hospital.  One 
occurred  in  his  own  practice,  and  the  other 
two  were  patients  of  Dr.  Macleod. 

He  concludes  by  remarking,  that  the 
curious  fact  of  the  existence  of  sensation, 
and  the  transmission  of  nervous  impres- 
sions to  the  palsied  muse  tea  of  the  lower 
extremities,  although  the  spinal  marrow' 
had  undergone  the  change  of  struct  ore 
above  described,  shows  that  there  is  yet 
much  for  us  to  learn  respecting  its  func- 
tions. 


author  remarks  upon  the  points 
of  interest  of  the  case — chorea  asso- 
ciated with  acute  rheumatism,  and  paby 
«f  the  lower  extremities  depending  upon 
aoftening  of  the  spinal  marrow.   He  refers 
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Db.  Qr/AiK  exhibited  a 

Specimen  of  Fibrout  and  Fatty  Degenera- 
tion of  the  Heart,  with  the  following 
History. 

Labi  H  ,  »fc.  68,  on  rising  from 

bed,  on  the  morning  of  Oct.  21st,  want  to 
the  night  chair  for  the  purpose  of  empty 
her  bladder,  then  laid  down  again, and.' 
immediately. 

When  about  thirty  years  of  age  she 
went  to  India,  where  she  remained  fourteen 
years  without  any  serious  illness  or  incon- 
venience, and  returned  to  this  country 
some  fifteen  years  ago.  She  enjoyed  good 
health,  save  that  she  complained  of  head- 
ache occasionally,  until  about  seven  yean 
ago,  when,  in  her  51st  year,  the  menstrual 
functions  being  still  regularly  performed, 
she  had  an  apoplectic  seizure  one  evening 
after  returning  from  a  concert.  This 
caused  a  confusion  of  intellect  and  a  loss 
of  speech,  which  lasted  for  eight  or  nine 
days,  but  no  general  paralysis  of  sensation 
at  motion.  About  eighteen  months  after 
she  bad  a  second,  but  a  less  severe  at- 
tack, followed  by  slight  weakness  of  the 
right  upper  and  lower  extremities.  Within 
a  shmW  period  she  had  a  third  attack* 
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this  more  resembled  the  first.  She  was 
then  in  her  54th  year,  and  the  menstrual 
Junctions  began  to  be  irregularly  performed. 
Each  attack  was  treated  on  the  usual  anti- 
phlogistic plan,  with  mercury,  and  it  was 
remarked  that  she  bore  bleeding  badly. 
Soon  after  the  last  attack,  that  is,  four 
years  ago,  she  began  %o  complain  of  short- 
ness of  breathing  on  exertion.  This  and 
the  partial  paralysis  interfered  with  her  ex- 
erase,  and  she  became  stouter.  She  son- 
tinned  pretty  well  until  October  1843, 
when  she  was.  one  night  seized  with  a  most 
distressing  attack  of  difficult  breathing, 
which  lasted  about  five  hours,  and  was 
relieved  by  ether  and  ammonia.  She 
had  no  return  of  the  distress,  and  did  well, 
with  the  exception  of  an  attack  of  common 
bronchitis  in  February  last,  until  the  com- 
mencement  of  September  last,  when  being 
at  Tunbridge  Wells  she  had  several  attacks, 
at  intervals  of  two  or  three  nights,  of  the 
same  difficulty  of  breathing.  For  three  of 
these  attacks  she  was  rather  freely  bled. 
As  she  still  continued  very  ill  she  came  to 
town,  audi  saw  her  soon  after,  in  consulta- 
tion with  Mr.  J.  C.  Langmore.  She  was 
in  bed,  suffering  from  a  sense  of  faintness 
or  exhaustion  consequent  on  a  distressing 
attack  during  the  night.  These  attacks 
generally  came  on  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  wore  of  a  very  alarming 
character.  The  extremities  and  face  be- 
came cold  and  livid,  the  pidse  extremely 
feeble  and  irregular,  and  the  sense  of  im- 
pending suffocation  most  urgent  A  severe 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart  and  across 
the  chest  come  on  as  the  sense  of  suffoca- 
tion became  less.  The  pulse  was  68,  and 
compressible  ;  it  was  generally  about  80. 
She  was  free  from  giddiness  and  noise  m 
the  ears.  She  slept  well,  except  when 
disturbed  by  these  attacks,  and  was  not 
subject  to  faintness.  She  complained  of 
Blight  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  and 
the  motions  were  pale  and  lumpy.  Mr.  Lang- 
more  described  the  urine  to  be  healthy. 
The  heart's  impulse  was  weak,  but  the  dnl- 
ness  in  this  region  was  more  extended  than 
natural.  The  first  sound  was  remarkably 
low  and  prolonged,  the  second  dear,  and 
hard  over  a  considerable  extent  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  chest.  There  was  no 
murmur.  Some  slight  sonorous  rnonchus 
was  heard  m  the  back.  Consuming  the 
ace,  conformation,  and  sedentary  habits  of 
this  lady,  and  also  the  characters  of  the 
symptoms,  for  which,  in  the  physical  signs, 
no  other  explanation  could  be  found,  the 
conviction  was,  that  the  disease  was  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart  to  a  moderate 
extent, — an  opinion  strengthened  by  the 
presence  of  an  area*  mniltt.  The  result 
justified  this  opinion.  She  died  in  about 
five  weeks  after  my  first  seeing  her. 


The  treatment  consisted  of  mild  mer- 
curials, with  taraxacum  and  aperients ;  alka- 
lies, with  bitter  tonics,  and  a  few  leeches 
to  the  region  of  the  heart,  to  be  followed 
by  iron  and  antispasmodics  during  the  pa- 
roxysms, which  produced  very  beneficial 
effects.  The  fits  became  much  less  frequent 
and  severe  before  her  death. 

Pott-mortem.— The  body  and  viscera 
generally  covered  with  much  fat.  The 
calvarium  wae  thick,  firmly  adherent,  and 
deeply  marked  inside  by  vessels.  There 
was  more  serum  than  usual  in  the  cavity 
of  the  arachnoid  and  ventricles.  On  slicing 
the  brain,  the  remains  of  the  causes  of  the 
three  apoplectic  seizures  were  found :  one, 
a  small  spot,  the  size  of  a  pea,  situated  in 
t  he  fore  part  of  the  left  hemisphere,  towards 
the  base,  was  composed  of  a  transparent 
greyish  substance,  like  cellular  tissue,  in* 
filtrated  with  serum.  In  each  carpus 
striatum,  towards  its  upper  part,  was  found 
an  orange-coloured  spot,  about  the  aise  of 
a  haricot  bean,  soft,  and  in  the  left  having 
somewhat  of  a  cystic  appearance.  That 
white  fibres  were  here  broken  up  and  dis- 
torted. The  arteries  of  the  base  were 
studded  with  atheromatous  or  fatty  matter* 

The  lungs  healthy.  The  heart  pre- 
sented rather  more  fat  than  usual  on  the 
surface,  and  might  weigh  about  14  ec 
The  anterior  branch  of  the  left  coronary 
artery  was  extremely  ossified.  The  right 
auricle  was  dilated,  thickened,  and  fined 
with  dark  blood.  The  right  ventricle  net 
dilated,  but  its  walla  thickened.  Their 
tissue  appeared  healthy.  The  left  annate 
and  ventricle  were  contracted,,  and  nearly 
empty.  The  wall  of  the  left  ventricle,  at  it» 
thickest  part,  measured  thirteen  lines.  The- 
valves  healthy.  The  muscular  suhetanaa 
of  the  septum  towards  the  apex,  and  she- 
wall  of  the  left  ventricle  towards  the  ante* 
rior  surface  of  the  heart',  presented  the  paler 
buff  colour  of  fatty  degeneration,  which 
passed  into  and  contrasted  with  the  healthy- 
flesh  colour  of  other  parts  of  the  heart. 
A  species  of  ecchymosis,  scarcely  amount- 
ing to  haemorrhage,  appeared  in  the  dis- 
eased part  of  the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle. 
Under  the  microsome  the  usual  characters 
of  fatty  degeneration  were  found ;  but  there 
existed  also  a  large  quantity  of  a  fibrosa* 
texture  mixed  with  the  fatty  degeneration. 

The  liver  was  enlarged,  lobiuated,  hard, 
and  moderately  granular.  Both  kidneys 
rough  and  granular,  one  being  larger  than 
natural,  the  other  smaller. 

The  importance  and  the  possibility  of 
recognising  this  disease  during  life  wa* 
pointed  out,  even  when  not  very  oeaeider- 
abte.  The  treatment,  which  seesaedtaa 
certain  extent  to  have  controlled  the  dis- 
ease, was  referred  to,  and 
the  relation  which 
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ossification  of  tho  coronary  artery  mid  the 
portion  of  heart  affected ;  showing  clearly 
that  the  degeneration  was  due  to  unpaired 
nutrition. 

Nor.  19,  I860. 

Mr.  PbeSCOTT  Hbwbtt  presented  two 
specimens  of 

Aneurism  of  the  Mitral  Vaht, 
and  a  third  specimen,  in  which  tho  ap- 
pearances so  exactly  resembled  this  affec- 
tion tliat  they  were  at  first  mistaken  for  it. 

In  tho  first  preparation  two  well-marked 
aneurismal  pouches  existed  in  the  anterior 
flip  of  the  valve  :  the  larger  pouch,  of  the 
aixe  of  a  filbert,  was  situated  close  to  the 
attachments  of  the  chordro  tendincoe,  and 
formed  a  projection  into  the  left  auricle ; 
the  smaller  one,  situated  a  little  higher  up, 

{•resented  a  jagged  opening,  which  measured 
our  lines  in  its  greater  diameter,  and  two 
in  its  lesser.  The  poucli  itself,  of  a  vermi- 
form appearance,  and  six  lines  in  length, 
projected  also  in  the  left  auricle.  ,  The 
internal  membrane  of  the  ventricle  was 
perfectly  continuous  with  that  lining  these 
pouches,  both  of  which  still  presented  some 
remnants  of  coagula.  The  apices  of  both 
aneurisms  had  been  destroyed,  having  ap- 
parently beon  cut  olf.  In  this  case  the 
middle  aortic  valve  presented  a  large  ulce- 
rated opening,  the  margins  of  which  wore 
ooTBred  by  long  soft  vegetations ;  the  other 
valves  were  somewhat  thickened,  as  well  as 
the  root  of  the  aorta,  by  atheromatous 
deposit. 

In  the  second  preparation  the  aneurismal 
pouches  were  much  smaller,  but  still  well- 
marked.  Two  in  number,  they  were  situa- 
ted in  tho  anterior  flap  of  the  mitral 
varre,  nearer  to  the  aortic  opening :  they 
were  partly  covered  with  the  remnants  of 
cosguis,  and  projected  slightly  into  the 
auricle.  The  mitral  and  aortic  valves  were 
covered  with  long  and  very  soft  vegeta- 
tions. 

In  presenting  these  preparations,  Mr.  P. 
Hewett  regretted  that  lie  liad  no  notes  of 
the  history  of  tho  cases:  having  been 
requested  by  Dr.  Peacock,  ho  had  brought 
them  forward,  as  they  were  well-marl  ted 
specimens  of  an  affection  which  was  con- 
sidered as  somewhat  rare ;  but  he  added 
that,  in  addition  to  the  cases  now  before 
the  Society,  he  had  met  with  four  or  five 
others  of  a  similar  nature. 

In  the  third  preparation — the  only  one  of 
the  kind  which  had  fallen  under  Mr.  P. 
Hewett' s  notice— the  anterior  flap  of  the 
mitral  valve  presented,  towards  the  centre 
of  its  ventricular  surface,  an  opening  of  the 
sit*  of  a  pea,  with  perfectly  round  margins, 
leading  into  a  cavity,  which  at  first  ap- 
peared to  be  that  of  a  small  aneurismal 
peach,  projecting  into  the  auricle.  On 


further  examination,  however,  these  appear- 
ances were  found  to  be  produced  by  a 
coagulum  of  blood,  which  bad  become 
adherent  to  the  margin  of  the  opening 
in  the  valve ;  while  in  the  centre  of  this 
coagulum  there  was  a  small  cavity,  occu- 
pying nearly  its  whole  length.  One  aide 
of  the  coagulum  was  easily  detached  from 
the  opening,  and  the  true  nature  of  the 
appearances  was  at  once  made  evident. 
The  mitral  valve  was  otherwise  quite 
healthy.  Tho  heart  itself  was  dilated  in 
all  its  cavities,  and  its  muscular  structure, 
much  atrophied,  was  flaccid,  and  easily 
lacerated.  This  preparation  had  been 
taken  from  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  died 
of  acute  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of. 
the  brain,  and  had  never  presented  any 
heart  symptoms. 

Dr.  Risdox  Bennett  exhibited  (for  Mr. 
Middleton)  a  specimen  of 

parcinomo  of  Ifie  Lung. 
'  A  person.,  jet.  27,  had  an  acute  attack  of 
pleurisy  in  October  1847,  which  yielded 
readily  to  treatment.  In  March  1848  lie 
was  under  treatment  .for  secondary  symp- 
toms. The  following  year,  in  April,  he  had 
a  second  severe  attack  of  acute  pleurisy, 
from  which  lie  recovered  in  about  fire 
weeks. 

Dec.  1st.— He  was  suffering  from  couglv, 
expectoration,  night  sweat  s,  and  emaciation. 
There  was  dulness  on  percussjon  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  left  lung,  and  but  little 
air  entered  that  organ.  There  appeared  ■ 
every  indication  of  solid  deposit  taking 
place :  this  spread  downwards  so  rapidly, 
that  on  the  16th  January  (six  weeks  after- 
wards) it  was  pronounced  to  be  effusion 
into  the  pleura, — so  perfectly  dull  now  was 
every  part  of  the  left  chest.  Tho  expectora- 
tion soon  ceased  while  taking  cod-liver  oil. 
On  the  9th  [February  the  diagnosis  was  sup- 
ported by  a  second  opinion ;  and  ho  was 
treated  more  actively,  but  the  disease  re- 
mained stationary :  his  general  health  im- 
proved, but  the  complete  dulness  remained, 
with  absence  of  respiratory  murmur. 
After  beina;  five  montlis  in  bod,. on  the  7th 
May  he  left  town :  his  appetite  improved ; 
he  gained  flesh ;  and,  in  a  short  time, 
could  walk  three  or  four  miles. .  lie  re- 
turned in  August,  without-  any  alteration 
in  his  chest  symptoms,  but  complaining  of 
a  tumor,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  ante* 
rior  to  the  left  ear,  attended  with  consider* 
able  pain,  and  two  smaller  ones  on  the  left 
side  of  the  heart ;  they  were  of  a  malignant 
nature,  and  quickly  increased  iu  sixe  j  the 
pain  in  them  became  distressing,  prevent- 
ing sleep :  he  had  two  or  three  attacks  of 
loss  of  consciousness,  and  was  for  a  time 
imbecile.  At  the  beginning  of  November 
he  was  expectorating  copiously  an  offensive 
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matter  which  rendered  the  room  almost 
unbearable.  There  was  no  doubt  gangrene 
had  taken  place.   He  died  on  the  1 4th. 

Examination. — The  right  fide  presented 
adhesive  bands  between  the  surfaces  of  the 

Sura,  allowing,  however,  free  play  to  the 
g:  its  upper  lobes  were  emphysematous, 
but  otherwise  healthy ;  the  lower  one  was 
affected  by  gangrene.  The  left  lung  was 
connected  by  firm  adhesions  to  the  wall*  of, 
the  chest :  tho  whole  lung  was  solidified, 
the  upper  third  forming  one  solid  mass  of 
malignant  disease,  pressing  upon  all  the 
large  blood-ves sele,  aud  obliterating  the  left 
bronchial  tubo  within  an  inch  and  a  half  of 
its  origin.  There  was  also  an  enlarged 
bronchial  gland  at  the  bifurcation  of  the 
trachea,  containing  calcareous  matter. 
Thcro  was  no  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the 
pkttfa,    ■  ■■ 
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Tetania  in  an  Infant.  Br  Br.  N«nxa. 
Trib  case  occurred  in  &  negro  child,  about 
fifteen  months  old.  It  awoke  in  the  night, 
crying,  and  complaining  of  pain  hi  the 
abdomen,  which  was  supposed  by  the  nurse 
to  be  colic,  and  excited  no  attention.  In 
the  morning  the  feet  were  rigid  and  swollen, 
the  great  toes  were  drawn  under  the  ad- 
joining ones,  and  tho  soles  were  hard  aud 
tense.  The  knees  were  bent,  and  tho  fin- 
gers were  rigidly  contracted,  the  thumbs 
befttg  drawn  into  the  palms.  There  was  a 
frequent  slight  spasmodic  movement  of  the 
under  evo-lida,  with  the  exception  of  which 
the  head  was  unaffected.  Thcchildprotruded 
its  tongue  when  ordered  to  do  so,  and 
there  was  no  curvature  of  the  spine,  either 
backwards  or  forwards.  The  flexor  mus- 
cles of  the  extremities  seemed  alone  to  be 
affected,  and  pain  was  excited  by  any  at- 
tempt to  straighten  them,  but  the  child 
did  not  cry  when  left  at  rest. 

He  had  had  a  slight  bowel  complaint 
for  ft'  week  previously,  but  liad  not  been 
troubled  with  worms,*nor  exposed  to  cold, 
nor  to  insufficient  ventilation.  I  could  not 
discover  that  he  had  had  any  accident  ;  and 
the  nurse  6aid  he  was  quite  well,  except  the 
dinrrhcra,  until  he  awoke  in  the  night, 
crying.  I  find,  however,  c,:i  further  in- 
quiry, that  he  had  eomphuued  of  pain  in 
walking  for  nearly  a  week  ;  but  tola  wns 
attributed  to  his  Bhocs  baring;  been  loo 
snrftir,  and  n  larger  pair  hnJ  been  ordered. 

On  piTon«ring  the  ?pinc,  there  was  some 
degree  of  tenderness  over  the  two  lower 
cervirttl  and  oa3  or  two  upper  dorsal  ver- 


tebra, but  not  in  any  other  part.  There 
was  no  febrile  excitement. 

Treatment. — He  was  kept  completely 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform  above  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  without  the  slightest 
effect,  the  rigidity  continuing  unabated. 
Three  leeches  were  then  ordered  .to  be 
applied  to  the  tender  part  of  the  spine,  and 
a  poultico  afterwards.  He  was  immersed 
in  a  hot  bath,  gradually  raised  in  tempera- 
ture, for  above  lialf  an  hour,  and  took  two 
minimi  of  laudanum,  and  four  of  spirit  of 
sulphuric  ether,  every  hour.  In  the  evoh- 
ing  the  twitching  of  the  eyelids  had  hlightly 
increased ;  he  had  sweated  profusely,  aud 
dozed  at  intervals,  but  the  rigidity  was  not 
at  all  diminished. 

'  Three  leeches  were  applied  to  the  occiput, 
nnd  his  head  was  shaved  a\id  kept  cold. 

'  Tfcxt  day  he  was  still  free  from  pain,  and 
intelligent ;  but  the  rigidity  was  not  at  all 
diminished.  He  showed  no  signs  of  being 
under  tho  influence  of  opium,  though  he 
had  taken  about  forty  minimt  of  the  tinc- 
ture. The  ether  had  evidently  produced  , 
no  benefit,  and  the.  rigidity  was  too  con- 
stant to  arise  from  mere  spasmodic  con- 
traction. The  pulse  was  feeble,  and  fur- 
ther leeching  did.  not  appeal*  indicated  by 
the  tenderness  of  the  spine,  but  a  blister 
was  applied  along  its  whole  course.  He 
iooY  Jour  minimt  of  laudanum,'  and  twenty 
of  antimonial  wine,  every  hour,  with  the 
sixth  of  a  grain  of  calomel ;  and  milk  diet 
was  given. 

In  the  evening  there  waa  little  ox  np 
amendment,  but  he  was  not  worse,.  As. 
:  ihero  seemed  to  be  .a  possibility  that,  it 
might  be  owing  to  the  irritation  of  worma*. 
a  turpentine  clyster  was  administered ;  the 
other  remedies  being  continued  hourly. 

Next  day  the  rigidity  had  much  abated* 
there  were  no  worms  hi  the  evacuations.^ 
BO  signs  of  narcotinm,  though  he  hod  takci* 
two  drachma  of  laudanum  in  two  daya ;  be 
was  not  sick,  and  was  still  intelligent ;  the 
motion  of  the  eyelids  was  very  trifling,  the 
blister  was  very  sore.  It  wa#  ordered  to 
be  poulticed;  and  the  opium,  antimony,  . 
and  calomel  were  to  bo  givon  every  hour  . 
and  a  half. 

'  Tho  next  day  there  was  continued  im- 
provement, and  the-  remedies  were  given 
ever)'  two  hours ;  but  tlie  following  day  .he. 
was  worse.  The  rigidity  had  so  lar  abated 
tiiat  tho  feet  were  soft,  and  all  the  finger* 
could  he .  straightened  without  tUutpufo  ; 
those  of  one  hand  remained  straigbi* jbjg^, , 
the  other  contracted  on  removing  the  JjpMBl, 
be  sat  up  in  bed,  ami  played  wit)  * 
with  one  hand*.  fy/^l^opc-VCT, 

not  do  thj*.  tl   *'i 

though  uoi 
bowejs  were 
to  tliw  cirei 
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off.  Tho  calomel  and  antimony  were 
therefore  discontinued,  but  the  laudanum, 
in  four-minim  doses,  was  given  every  hour 
for  a  few  times,  and  then  every  two  hours. 
The  opinion  formed  seemed  to  be  correct ; 
■for,  as  the  bowels  became  tranquil  the 
rigidity  again  abated,  and  from  that  time 
his  improvement  has  been  steady.  His 
hands  are  open,  and  his  feet  soft,  and  the 
•toes  pliable.  He  can  move  his  legs,  as  in 
walking,  but  con  not  yet  (ten  days  after 
■the  commencement)  bear  his  own  weight. 
His  muscles  are  all  soft  and  moveable,  and 
he  takes  his  food  and  chatters  as  usual. 
AH  treatment  is  for  the  present  discon- 
tinued, and  there  appears  every  probability 
of  entire  recovery  in  a  few  days. 

About  a  week  after  this  report  the  child 
was  thoughtlessly  taken  out  of  the  house, 
the  day  being  cold,  and  all  his  symptomB 
returned,  though  in  a  slighter  degree  than 
"before.  Opium,  and  small  doses  or  calomel, 
were  ordered,  and  the  child  was  clothed  in 
flarmel  from  head  to  foot.  In  about  a 
week  he  was  well  again ;  and  after  an 
interval  of  several  months  he  is  still  strong 
-and  healthy,  though,  like  most  negro 
children,  very  susceptible  of  cold. 

It  is  not  usual  in  this  country  to  meet 
with  tetanus  in  a  child  of  this  age ;  trismus 
uascentium  generally  occurring  when  only 
a  few  weeks  old.  I  lay  stress  upon  this 
child's  not  having  been  exposed  to  imper- 
fect Tentilation,  because  of  the  effect  found 
to  be  due  to  this  cause  in  the  Dublin 
Lying-in  Hospital.  Previous  to  the  mas- 
tership of  Dr.  Collins,  the  disease  was 
rarely  absent  from  that  institution :  tho 
•old  practice  prevailed  of  keeping  tho 
women  hot  nnd  smothered  up ;  and  the 
windows  being  seldom  opened,  the  wards 
were  extremely  close  and  offensive,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  children  (I  believe 
one  in  three  or  four)  died  of  trismus,  or 
were  affected  with  it.  Dr.  Collins  ordered 
the  windows  to  be  constantly  open  :  the 
wards  became  sweet,  and  trismus  from 
that  time  became  almost  unknown.  Dur- 
ing my  six  months'  residence  in  tljat  hos- 
pital only  one  case  occurred,  nnd  that  was 
in  a  wretched  house  in  the  slums  of  tho 

ofty. 

The  cause  of  the  tetanus  in  this  child  is 
not  very  apparent.  It  is  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  worms,  but  that  cause  was  absent 
in  this  instance.  I  conclude  that  the  ten- 
derness of  the  spine  indicated  some  inflam- 
matory action  in  the  theca  spinalis,  which 
-caused  the  affection  to  be  limited  to  the 
extremities.  The  head  was  unaffected  the 
whole  time,  except  the  spasmodic,  twitching 
«f  the  eyelids,  which  was  so  different  from 
the  permanent  rigidity  of  the  extremities 
that  I  question  whether  they  had  any  con* 


nexion  with  each  other.  This  inflamma- 
tory origin  of  the  disease  derives  some 
countenance  from  the  effects  of  treatment ; 
for,  whilst  antispasmodics  produced  no 
benefit,  the  blister,  the  antimony,  calomel, 
and  opium,  were  followed  by  marked  im- 
provement. 

The  effect  of  cold  in  producing  a  return 
of  the  symptoms  was  very  strongly  marked, 
and  great  care  has  been  requisite  in  keeping 
him  warmly  clothed  8 in co  then. 

Dr.  MACK  aught  said  that  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  account  for  the  occurrence  of 
trismus  amongst  negro  children.  He  had 
observed  in  the  West  Indies  that  on  some 
plantations  it  was  for  long  periods  scarcely 
ever  absent,  so  that  hardly  a  child  could 
be  raised  upon  them,  though  every  care 
was  taken  as  to  ventilation  and  treatment, 
at  a  time  when,  being  slaves,  the  children 
were  valuable.  Without  any  assignable 
cause  these  estates  would  then  become 
healthy,  whilst  others  which  had  previously 
been  free  from  it  became  affected,  and  the 
children  died  from  trismus  in  them.  He 
had  not  been  able  to  discover  any  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  these  facts. 

Dr.  Ramsay  found  in  the  tropics  that 
the  susceptibility  of  tetanus  was  about  8 
in  blacks  to  1  in  white  men. 

Dr.  Nottingham  remarked  that  negroes, 
after  losing  their  fingers  from  cold,  have 
become  tetanic ;  but  he  thought  that  chil- 
dren generally  were  liable  to  it  after  very 
small  injuries :  a  child  pricked  ite  foot  with 
stubble,  became  tetanic,  and  died.  The 
woorara  poison  had  been  suggested  as  a 
remedy  in  tetanus,  and  had  been  used  upon  . 
horses,  whioh  had  been  kept  free  by  ft 
from  tho  spasm  for  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  but  died  at  last.  He  had  dissected 
a  tetanic  foot  and  leg,  and  found  the  nerves 
swollen  in  several  parts  between  the  knee 
and  foot.  He  inquired  whether  injury  of 
the  trunk  of  the  body  over  produced  fatal 
tetanus. 

Mr.  Habris  mentioned  a  man  who  was 
burnt  over  the  abdomen  :  the  slough  sepa- 
rated, nnd  he  was  seized  with  tetanus. 

Dr.  TmwBUix  mentioned  a  man  whose 
scarp  was  wounded,  which  was  followed  by 
fatal  tetanus. 

Hernia  through  the  LineaAlla.  By 
Mr.  Habbib. 
A  young  woman,  after  her  first  labour, 
which  was  not  unusually  severe,  felt  an 
abdominal  tumor,  which  proved  to  be  a 
hernia  through  the  linea  alba  of  such  ex- 
tent as  to  reach  from  the  pubes  to  the  um- 
bilicus, the  recti  muscles  being  separated 
throughout  this  extent  so  far  as  to  admit 
of  four  fingers  in  breadth  being  placed  be- 
tween them,  when  the  hernia  was  reduced 
Digitized  by  VjOOyiC 
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Interval  of  several  weeks  between  the  Deli- 
very of  Twins. 
Dr.  JTevinb  related  tho  case  of  a  woman 
■who  was  delivered  of  a  premature  ftBtus, 
and,  after  a  period  of  six  weeks,  was  con- 
fined of  a  full-grown  child,  which  was  still- 
born. 

The  case  gave  rise  to  a  conversation  on 
the  subject  of  super-fcetation,  in  which 
Dr.  Lascastsu  said  that  it  was  reported  to 
he  not  uncommon  in  Australia.  When  he 
■first  arrived  there  he  did  not  believe  in  its 
existence ;  but  so  many  oases  were  related 
•to  him,  by  surgeons,  of  full-grown  children 
■being  bom  some  weeks  after  delivery  of 
apparently  full-grown  fcetuses,  that  he 
could  not  doubt  nor  dispute  the  evidence. 

Dr.  Macnattrht  had  made  careful  in- 
•qniry  on  the  plantations  in  Jamaica,  on 
which  cases  of  snpcrfcetation  related  by 
authors  were  said  to  have  occurred,  and  he 
could  gain  no  information  of  any  such 
events  within  the  recollection  of  any  living 
person. 

Perforation  of  a  Large  Artery  in  th,e 
Stomach. 

Mr.  Habbh  showed  the  -stomach  of  a 
young  man  who  had  had  several  attacks 
of  haemoptysis,  varying  from  a  pint  to  two 
quarts  at  a  time.  An  ulcer  near  the  car- 
diac orifice  of  the  stomaoh  was  found  after 
death,  which  had  pierced  an  artery  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  admit  of  a  common  probe 
being  passed  into  it. 

Scirrhous  Mamma. 
Mr.  Banksb  showed  a  breast  in  which 
cancer  had  proceeded  too  for,  before  being 
placed  under  his  care,  to  admit  of  opera- 
tion. The  patient  had  for  many  yea  re 
been  subject  to  pulmonary  affections,  and 
the  surface  of  the  lungs  was  found  after 
death  to  be  studded  with  hard  tubercular 
deposits,  which  would  probably  have  pre- 
vented a  favourable  result  had  the  breast 
been  removed  by  operation. 

Cancerous  Testicle.  By  Mr.  Hakes. 
The  testicle  had  been  seised  hold  of  some 
yean  previously,  and  had  gradually  swollen 
to  a  large  size,  accompanied  by  consider- 
able pain,  and  still  more  inconvenience 
from  its  weight.  The  cord  was  entirely 
unaffected.  On  removing  it,  it  was  found 
to  contain  numerous  cavities  resembling 
hydatids,  and  to  be  in  a  state  of  cerebn- 
forxn  cancer  throughout. 

On  the  Efficacy  of  the  Tampon  in  Uterine 
Hemorrhage. 
A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  John  Tayj/w 
in  which  he  maintained  that,  in  every 
of  gestation,  the  tampon  acts  as  a  a 
rucal  plug,  arresting  haemorrhage  : 


ture's  own  way — that  of  producing  a 
coagulum,  without  tho  oommonly  appre- 
hended danger  of  converting  an  open  into 
a  concealed  haemorrhage.  It  has  a  two- 
fold action,  according  to  the  manner  of 
using  it :  that  is,  when  the  vagina  is  fully 
plugged,  ap  as  to  afford  some  degree  of 
|  pressure  posteriorly,  i,t  invariably  produces 
uterine  contraction,  terminating  in  expul- 
sion of  the  ovum ;  and,  when  used  more 
slightly,  as  a  mere  pledget,  it  serves  to 
promote  coagulation  and  stop  the  bleeding 
vessels.  Different  effects  can  therefore  be 
obtained,  according  to  the  intention  in 
view.  When  efficiently  used  during  par- 
turition, it  converts  rigidity  into  softness 
end  expansion,  thereby  favouring  the  ope- 
ration of  turning.  Contingent  on  its 
power  of  arresting  haemorrhage,  it  prevente 
alarming  syncope  and  convulsions,  the 
lacerable  condition  of  the  cervix  ensuing 
upon  long  drainage  from  the  part,  and 
also  all  the  ill  consequences  resulting  from 
large  losses  of  blood  m  the  early  stages  of 
labour,  before  safe  delivery  can  bo  accom- 
plished ;  and  he  showed  that  it  is  equally 
applicable  in  the  accidental  and  the  un- 
avoidable forms  of  hemorrhage  before  de- 
livery, cases  being  related  from  his  own 
practice  in  proof  of  these  views. 

The  great  danger  of  forcible  delivery 
under  rigidity,  and  its  unprevented 
sequence — inertia,  were  pointed  out,  with 
the  opinions  of  various  authors  thereon, 
both  as  respects  injury  to  the  uterus,  ■  and 
from  the  often  fatal  snook  of  sadden  deli- 
very. On  these  points  the  tampon  was 
sliown  to  be  frequently  superior  to  forcible 
delivery,  on  account  of  the  great  security  it 
affords  from  flooding,  its  slower  action  in 
expanding  the  os,  and  its  being  generally 
more  imitative  of  nature ;  the  apprehen- 
sion of  danger  from  concealed  hemorrhage 
being  ideal. 

The  author  observed  that,  although  the 
tampon  and  artificial  delivery  are  consi- 
dered as  rival  powers,  enlisting  supporters 
on  either  side,  the  former  should  bo  re- 
garded as  the  handmaid  rather  than  the 
rival  of  the  latter,  merely  arresting  hemor- 
rhage, producing  dilatation  by  the  gentlest 
means,  and  enabling  the  accoucheur  to 
make  choice  of  his  future  mode  of  action ; 
either  continuing  the  tampon  for  the  sup- 
port of  uterine  action,  retaining  or  loosing 
tho  liquor  amnii  at  his  pleasure,  and  rely- 
ing on  the  natural  powers  for  tho  expulsion 
ofthe  foetus,  or  turning,  as  may  be  thought 
most  expedient,  after  the  necessary  amount 
of  expansion  has  been  acquired. 
Several  fatal  cases  recorded  in  the  stan- 
:-rht  have  been  saved,  had 
'  the  tampon  been  curlier 
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Cat*  of  CbiHrt  gf  t fit  Pulmonary  Artery, 
with  Obliterated  Duefu*  Arterioru  And 
Open  ForHmen  Ormie^-Cyanotto. 

Ms.  "Wallis,  of.  South  Shields,  conununi- 
cated  the.  following  history  of.  tbU.verj 
remarkable  landin^westi^gpMe:—  .  . 

M.  A  Cleet,  «t.  JS.  years,  presented,  the 
livid  hue  of  mprbuB, .caeruleua,  which, was 
permanent  and  increased  by  exertion  or 
menial  emotion^  even,  the  nai«  aasunung  a 
dark  livid  tinge  on  such  occasions,  and  .the 
dyepuoja,  which  distressed  her  much,  then, 
becoming  aggravated- .    .        .  ,,  . 

These  cyanotic,  symptoms  first:  appeared 
twelve  years  ago,  .after  a  ialf  into  a  deep, 
pond,  in  which  she  was,  immersed  ,over 
head,  but  far  how. long.could  not  be  ascer- 
tained :  had  scarcely  beep,  able  to  go  across 
the  room  for,  the  last  eight  weeks.preceding 
her  death;  the  act  of  rising  from,  the  bed 
brought  on.  an  attack  of  orthopnea :  was 
abkv  a  few  years  ago,  to  walk  in  the  streets, 
but  with  great  difficulty :  employed  herself, 
in  the  house  with  knitting,  sewing,  Ac.: 
h«r  -dtaposstion,  formerly  l*a*tf»  WM-  tat* 
terly .  loops  l*ahdu*di  <uni  she :  oompteiasd 
of tpains  in,  the  shoulders,  and  about  the 
region  of  .the  heart,  and  severe  headache, 
wjth  moire  than  jusual  oppression  about  the 
cheat,,  ifr thing  abncfnjjal .could  be  heard 
in,. the  heart's  sounds,  except  that  they, 
wore. sharp  and  rather  distant. .  -Pulse 
quick,  weak,  but  regular. 

,  On  the  28th  February,  1850, .  she  was 
seised  -with  convulsions  about  .2  o'clock 
Pjsy,  after  which  aho  was  comatose,  and 
occasionally  convulsed  during  the  evening ; 
moaning  on.  expiration,  and  died  at-  mid- 

"jlcr  mother  and  friends  •  positively  assert 
that,  she  was.  perfectly  healthy  until  alia  fel} 
into  the  pond  when  six  years  old;  was 
ruddy  and  playful;  had  neither  asthma, 
nor  shortness  of  breath.  Since  that  time 
she  had  been  afflicted  with  blueness,  palpi- 
tation and  dyapnew*:  menstruated  regu- 
larly i  began  three,  years  .  ago :  generally 
appeared  worse  after,  the  cataiucuial  loss,, 
and  expected  t lie  discbarge  on  the  day  prer 
ceding  her  death. 

;  ,£a^-ntortem.«A-anufiatiotithirty-»i)(  kaura 
qfter  death.— Body  tolerably,  well  deve- 
loped for  her  age;  short,  and  rather  stoutly 
built;  mamnyn  and  cheat  of  usual  size.  On 
remouing,the ,  sternum  the  lungs  appeared 
much  collapsed,,  on  the  left  side  especially, 
Ueving("tho;  heart  large  and  prominent .» 


lungs,  crepitant  throughout ;  edges  of  left 
lobes  .mdurated  .and  .semi-hapatised-:  xho  . 
pericardium  contained  a  little  more  fluid  . 
than,  usual,  and  the  heart .  appeared  large, 
distended,  and  considerably  loaded  with  fatj 
coronary  veins,  dilated  and  prominent.  The  •  - 
heart  was  removed,  .and  numerous  coagula 
escaped  from  the  distended  auricles,  which 
were  found ,  connected  hy„  a  wide  opening 
(the  foramen  ovale),  through,  which  two,  or 
even,  three  finger*,  could  he  passed  with 
ease.  The  auricles,  in  fact,  formed  one 
Urge  oblong  cavity,  and  a  smooth  fold,  of 
the  endocardium,  one-sixth  -of  an  inch  in 
depth,,  hanging  from  thexoof  of  the  auricle, 
was  the  only  indication  of  the  annulus 
ovale .  -,-Tho  heart  was  brought  away  for 
furtliex  examination.  luver  Urge,  extend- 
ing, over,  ta  left  hypochondrium ;  mesen- 
teric and  other  veins  of  abdomen  large  and' 
turgid  {-—-indeed  the  whole  nervous  system, 
was  m  f.he  same  engorged  state.;  spleen  a 
fit  tie  enlarged;  kidneys  Urge  and  con- 
gested; capsules  easily  peeled  off;  cortical 
portion,  in  excess,  and  enveloping  tltc  tubuli 
to  their  apices ;  external  aspect  of  kidneys 
presented  numerous  fissures  and  lobules : 
each,  ovary  bad  two  projecting  .vesicles 
about  the  sixe  of  a  large  pea,  and  one  pr 
two  indiatinct  cicatrices  on  its  surface. 

.  The  heart,  on  further  inspection,  pre* 
eented  a  Very  small  auriculo -ventricular 
opening  on  the  right  aide,  scarcely  admitting 
more  than  one  finger,  and  a  few  vegetations 
adhered,  to  the  edge,  of  the  tricuspid  valves : 
the  right  ventricle  could  net  contain  more 
than  a  fluid  ounce ;  its  walls  were  much, 
hyperxrophied,  half  an  inch  thick;  water, 
poured  on  the  tricuspid  valves  passed 
slowly,,  if  at  all,  into. the.. auricle.  The 
most  extraordinary  circumstance  was,  that 
np  communication .  existed  between  the 
right  ventricU  and  pulmonary  artery,  .» 
hard  callous  contraction  precluding  all  exit 
in  that  direction,  and  a  yellowish  tendinous, 
state  of  the.  endocardium,  was  also  observed 
at.  the  apex  of  the  infundibulum, ;  the  pul> 
raonary  artery  was ,  small,  but  admitted.  • 
finger  easily,  and  ended  in  a  conical  cut  ■  de 
eac,  just  above  the  right  ventricle.  Air 
blown  into  the  pulmonary  artery  found  no 
Way  of  escape.  .  On  flitting  open  the  vessel 
three  pouches  were  seen  formed  by  the 
adhesion  of  the  semilunar  valves  to  the 
sides,  of  the  artery,  and  a  cartilaginous. ca}» 
losity  blocked  up  the  ceuunencument  of 
the  artery.  A  probe  did  not  pass  further 
than  a  guarter  of  an  inch  into  these  valvules 
pouches.  The  left  ventricle  was  dilated  to 
about  twice  its  normal  size,  its  walls  being 
abent  the  thickness  of  those  of  an  ordinary 
right  ventricle  j  the  proportional  tbieh-i 
neases  ot  the  ventricular/  walja  wcro  .^anv 
pletcly  reversed ;  left;  auric>do>v«utricu!las 
opening  was  healthy,  as  were  thc.ao^tip 
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-valves.  As  the  ductus  arteriosus  had  been 
left  in  the  body,  and  it  was  thought  that 
it  knight  hare  been  Open,  and  thus  afforded 
a  pat  sage  froth  the  aorta  to  the  pulmonary 
artery,  access  -was  again  obtained '  to  the 
body,  and  the  arch  6f  the  aorta  removed, 
with  what  remained  of  the  impervious  duc- 
tus arteriosus. 

'Both  tho  heart  and  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
last  Obt-ained  were  forwarded  to  Dr.  En*-' 
bteton  for  more  minute  examination,  and 
the  result  of  his  dissection  is  now  sub- 
mitted:— 

"  April  9th,  1850.— The  heart  sent  to  me 
by  Mr.  WaDis,  of  8outh  Shields,  appears 
altogether  larger  than  is  usual  at  the  pa-' 
tient's  age,  notwithstanding  that  it  has" 
been  some  time  out  of  tlidbody,  andsteeped 
in  spirit  and  water.  "Its'  weight  is,  how- 
ever, 8  oz.,  not  more  than  the  overage  as 
giVen  by  Dr.  Clendinning,  but  rather  above 
the  averages  of  Dr.  J.  Heid  and  Dr.  Pea- 

The  right  rarities  ore  totally  diminished' 
in  capacity,  the  watts  of  the'  ventricle  very 
much  thickened,  being  from  £  to  f  of  an 
inch  thick,  those  of  the ;  auricle  not  so  evi- 
dently Irypertrophied. 

•The  orifice  or  the  pulmonary  artery  i» 
quite  obliterated  by  adhesion  of  the  free' 
margins  of  the  valves  to  each  other,  and 
td'a  Central  ccegulum  or  plug,  now  quite 
firm,  and  undistinguishable  in  colour  and 
apparent  texture  from  the  valves.  The 
calibre  of  the  tube  ts  mueh  diminished  at 
this  part,  and  the  valves,  though  evident 
enough  in  outline  and  having  their  pouches, 
are  much  shrunk  in  size.  The  pulmonary 
artery  beyond  tHs  occlusion  divides,  as 
usual,  below  and  within  the  arch  of  the 
aorta ;  but  the  trunk  before  bifurcation, 
and  the  succeeding  branches,  are  all  of 
mueh  smaller  dimensions  than  usual 

The  right  aurittuWentrieular  orifice  is 
-very  small,  corresponding  to  the  state  of 
the'  ventricular  cavity;  it  is  not  one-third 
the  size  of  the  left  auriculo- Ventricular 
Opening.  The  tricuspid  valve  is  thickened 
and  contracted.  The  foramen  ovale  is 
quite  open,  and  of  considerable  sire.  Dis- 
tort remains  of  the  valve  that  normally 
closes  the  opening  after  birth  are  visible  in 
the  form  of  a  narrow,  thin,  sharp-edged 
Ibid  of  membrane,  unbroken,  however,  and 
apparently  not  cicatrised,  hanging  from 
the  upper  and  anterior  port  of  the  foramen. 

Tbelcft  ventricle  appears  to  encroach  upon 
Hbe  right  a  good  deal,  and  to  cause  a  bulg- 
ing out  as  well  on  the  left  side  of  the 
heart.  Its  cavity  is  dilated,  and  its  walls 
thickened  to  f ,  and  even  |  of  an  inch.  The 
left  auricle  does  not  appear  materially  en- 
larged ;  but  its  walls  are  thickened.  The 
two  auricles  form,  as  it  were,  only  one 
bomber. 


No  opening  can  be  discerned  between 
the  ven^riosas..  .  , 

The  aorta  appears  normal  as  far  as  it 
goes ;  its  arch  has'  'the  '  usual  primary 
branches,  and  it  take*  the-aiftial  course. 

The  bronchial  arteries  are  normal  in  all 
respects,  as  are  also  the  four  uppermost 
pain  of  interaeatal  antern*  i  below  these 
the  .fragment  of  aorta  dees  not  extend.  - 

The  ductus  arteriosus  is  quite  closed, 
and  contracted  at  its  middle  for  some  dis- 
tance; it  is  infuhdibu^iform,  and  wider 
below  than  above.  A  probe  can  be  passed 
t  short  war  into  it  from  the  aorta,  and 
also  from  the  pulmonary  artery  ;  but  be- 
yond these  parts  the  ductus  ia  quite  imper- 
vious.' This  bring  the  case,' and  the  pul-  • 
menary  artery  being  also  closed,  there 
seems  no  route  left  by  which  Wood'  could 
have  passed  during  life  from  the  heart  to 
the  lungs  for  the  purposes  of  respiration, 
unless,  the  foramen  Ovale  being  open,  we 
suppose  that'  it 'was  conveyed  in  some  im-'' 
perfect  way  along  some  of  the  trunks  of 
the  pnfmonarv  rems  to  the  lungs,  and  re- 
turned again  by  others. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  both  the  obli- 
teration of  the  cavity  of  the  ductus'  arte- 
riosus and  the  occlusion  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  had  the  appearance  of  long  stand- 1 
ing. 

Dimatt  of  Puhmntry  Fata*  fwaktetay  ih* 
OHJhr  to  ihm  aiit  e/ a  khmim  Q**U. 

This  case  occurred  in  a  carman,  aged  84, 
who  died  in  the  Newcastle  Infirmary,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  White.  When  admitted  • 
he  was  labouring  under  general  anasarca, 
with  some  ascites,  had  a  dusky,  puffed  out, 
congested  countenance,  with,  blue  lips, 
and  complained  greatly  of  orthopnea,  pal- 
pitation, general  oppression  of  chest  and 
abdomen,  and  the  usual  symptoms  of  eon- 
firmed  heart  disease.   The  pulse  was  fro- 

3uent,  weak;  and  regular. '  He  bad  been 
1  for  two  years,  but  had  only  been  dropsi- 
cal for  the  last  three  months,  and  could 
assign  no  reason  for  his  illness.  The  heart 
was  found  by  percussion  to  be  very  greatly 
enlarged ;  and  a  loud  murmur  was  heard 
at  the  base  of  the  heart  with  the  first 
sound,  which  extended  upwards  along  the 
sternum :  the  second  as  well  as  the  first ' 
sound  of 'the  heart  was  very  indistinctly 
heard,  the  murmurs  appearing  to  come 
from  a  considerable  distance  behind  the1 
sternum.  His  urine  was  found  to  be 
highly  albuminous,  but  of  sc.  gr.  1-020. 
Diaphoretics,  alteratives,  ana  occasional 
purgatives,  were  used  for  three  weeks  after 
his  admission,  with  considerable  improve- 
ment, Until  three  days  before  his  death. 

The  autopsy  was  made  twelve  hours 
after  death.  Tho  pleura  and  hongs  were 
foundtobeperfeetfybeaithy,th.peric*r. 
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dium  enormously  distended  with  six  oz. 
of  clear  serum,  and  an  immense  heart. 
On  opening  the  pericardium,  the  right  ven- 
tricle* of  the  heart  were  seen  of  an  extraor- 
dinary size,  oooupying  the  whole  of  the 
anterior  of  the  heart,  and  constituting  the 
apex  and  principal  part  of  the  body  of  the 
organ  j  the  left  ventricle  was  with  difficulty 
made  out,  and  existed  at  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  heart  as  a  small  appendage 
to  the  right  side.   The  roots  of  the  great 
vessels,  with  the  base  of  the  heart,  were 
thrown  back  to  a  considerable  distance, 
owing  to  the  great  bulk  of  tho  body  of  the 
organ  occupy mg  so  large  a  space  imme- 
diately behind  the  sternum.   On  laying 
open  the  pulmonary  artery  tho  valves  were 
found  to  be  completely  and  inseparably 
glued  together,  forming  a  firm  and  perfect 
cartilaginous  ring,  which  projected  into  tho 
tube  of  the  vessel  at  a  right,  angle  to  its 
■ides ;  and,  with  the  exception -of  a  small 
round  aperture  in  the  centre  which  barely 
allowed  of  a  common  quill  to  past1  through 
it,  completely  blocked  up  the  vessel.  The 
artery  m  front  of  the  valves  was  very  small. 
The  right  ventricle  was  found  full  of  blood, 
its  walls  hypertrophied  to  three  or  four 
times  the  normal  thickness,  and  its  cavity 
capable  of  holding  a  very  large  fist ;  the 
auriculo-ventricular  opening  admitted  the 
whole  of  the  fingers  to  pass  through  with 
ease,  and  its  valves,  although  healthy,  were 
of  course  incapable  of  closing  the  aperture. 
The  right  auricle  was  dilated  to  nearly  the 
same  sue  as  the  ventricle,  and  waa  very 
much  hypertrophied :  it  was  distended 
with  blood,  and  the  openings  into  it  of 
each  of  the  great  veins  allowed  all  the 
fingers,  together  with  the  point  of  the 
thumb,  to  enter  them,  so  greatly  were  they 
dilated.   A  firm  clot  of  lymph  partially 
filled  the  auricle  and  ventricle,  was  firmly 
adherent  to  the  walls  of  the  cavities,  and 
appeared  to  have  been  formed  some  time 
before  death.   Both  the  left  auricle  and 
ventricle  were  much  smaller  than  they 
ought  to  have  been,  appearing  as  if  atro- 
phied, with  attenuated,  weak,  and  flaccid 
wails,  and  very  small  cavities  j  the  valves 
were  healthy ;  the  tube  of  the  aorta  was 
only  capable  of  admitting  tlia  fore-finger, 
and  had  very  thin  coats.   The  liver  waa  of 
great  site,  nodulated,  and  presented  nume- 
rous large  hemorrhoidal  projections  of 
dilated  veins  on  the  surface  of  tho  organ  ; 
the  structure  of  the  viae  us  was  firm,  fleshy 
looking,  greatly  congested,  and  the  whole, 
hepatic  system  of  veins  very  greatly  di- 
lated and  gorged  with  dark  venous  blood. 
Kidneys  large,  firm,  fleshy,  and  of  a  dark 
venous  hue,  presenting  in  many  parts  the 
cavities  of  dilated  vans. 

Mr.  Armstrong,  of  South  Shields,  re- 
lated the  following  case  of 


Ossification  of  the  Aortic  Valve*. 
Jos.  Dodds,  tet.  49,  sailinaker,  having- 
applied  about  twelve  months  ago  with 
cough,  dyspnoea  on  exertion,  kc.,  woo 
found  on  examination  to  be  labouring 
under  disease  of.  the  aortic  valves,  accom- 
panied with  bronchitis.  Ho  was  consider- 
ably  relieved  by  treatment,  but  continued 
ailing,  though  going  about  until  February 
22d,  1830,  when  he  was  seized  with  a, 
smart  febrile  catarrh,  which  terminated  in 

f>leuro-pneumonia  of  the  right  side.  His 
eet  siid  legs  became  cederaatous,  he  had 
effusion  into  both  chests,  great  dyspnoea, 
and  copious  expectoration  of  frothy  mucua 
at  first,  but  afterwards  of  rusty  bloody 
sputa.   In  the  midst  of  this  attack  he  woo 
taken  with  gout  in  the  right' and  afterwards 
in  the  left  toe,  but  it  was  of  short  dura- 
tion.   The  heart  disease  and  pneumonia 
formed  a  serious  complication ;  and,  after 
a  protracted  struggle,  he  died  on  tho  16th 
March.   To  connect  the  sounds  during 
life  with  the  appearances  after  death,.  Mr. 
Armstrong  read  the  two  following  extracts 
from  the  history  of  the  cose : — "  March  4th. 
Loud  rasping  murmur  with  the  first  sound 
of  the  heart,  most  intense  at  the  arch  of 
the  aorta ;  second  sound  inaudible ;  a  con- 
tinuous soft  murmur  follows  the  first 
sound."    These  sounds  were  to  be  so- 
counted  for  without  much  difficulty  when  it 
was  perceived  to  what  an  extent  ossification 
of  the  valves  had  proceeded.   They  are 
described  as  "forming  a  rugged  chalky 
ring  in  the  place  of  the  aortic  valves,  and 
so  contracted  as  not  to  admit  the  finger : 
this  ring  is  slightly  moveable,  but  could 
not  possibly  be  closed  nor  yet  much  opened 
during  life."   "  The  right  auricle  ana  ven- 
tricle were  much  dilated  ;  tricuspid  valves 
healthy ;  left  auricle  capacious ;  left  ven- 
tricle enormously    hypertrophied,  walls 
nearly  an  inch  thick.    One  of  the  mitral 
valves  contained  a.  little  indurated  deposit 
in  its  free  border." 
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Local  Antithetic  Meditation. 
Da.  Aran,  member  of  the  Central  Board 
for  Hospitals,  addressed  a  note  on  the 
value  of  various  anesthetic  agents  in  refer- 
ence to  local  medication.  The  following- 
are  the  chief  of  Dr.  Aran's  conclusions : — 

JL  All  those  volatile  agents  that  are 
recognized  as  general  atuestlietics  possees- 
the  same  property  when  applied  locally. 

2.  This  local  power  is  not  in  direct  rela- 
tion to  their  general  anaesthetic  powars, 
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but  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  volatility. 
Thus  the,  Dutch  liquid,  or  chloride  of 
otefiant  gas,  exceeds  all  others;  chloro- 
form excels  ether,  &c.  &c. 

3.  Some  of  these  agents  do  not  produce 
any  irritation  of  the  skin — *.  g.  ethers, 
aldehyde,  and  benzine,— while  others,  as 
chloroform  and  Dutch  liquid,  cause  a  sense 
of  burning,  and,  if  applied  long  enough, 
produce  vesication. 

4.  Therefore  the  Dutch  liquid  is  the  bed 
local  anaesthetic  agent :  its  action  endures 
a  longer  time,  it  produces  only  slight  stimu- 
lation of  the  surface,  and  has  a  less  dis- 
agreeable odour  than  the  ethers,  &c. 

5.  It  is  not  necessary  to  employ  large 
quantities  for  obtaining  these  local  effects  : 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  drops  of  the  chloride 
of  alefiaot  gas,  covered  with  a  moist  com- 
press, will  suffice  to  allay  pain  in  most 
cases. 

(Edema  of  the  Larynx. 

M.  Sestier  read  an  essay  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  which  he  endeavoured  to  point  out 
its  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

(Edema  of  the  interior  of  the  larynx,  M. 
Sestier  observed,  renders  obscure  the  diag- 
nosis of  angina  eedematoia,  by  changing 
one  of  the  principal  symptoms  of  that 
affection  —  the  facility  of  expiration  as 
contrasted  with  the  difficulty  of  inspiration : 
it  further  aggravates  the  danger  of  oedema 
of  the  upper  iblds  of  the  larynx.  In  these 
oases  the  local  applications  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  larynx  are  of  little  use  without 
also  active  general  treatment,  such  as  leech- 
ing, croton  oil,  blisters,  &c.  Bronchotomy 
is  often  to  be  practised  in  these  coses,  as 
the  only  means  of  saving  life.  According 
to  M.  Sestier,  however,  there  is  no  certain 
means  of  the  diagnosis  of  this  form  of 
cedema,  but  it  must  be  gathered  from  the 
symptoms  generally. 

*#*  There  is  no  form  of  disease  of  the 
air-passages  in  which  the  topical  applica- 
tion of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is 
more  beneficial  than  in  oedema  about  the 
larynx. 

Extraction  of  a  CKcultn  from  the  Prot- 
tatie  Portion  of  the  Urethra. 
M.  BowuAFOar,  surgeon  to  the  hospital 
at  Arras,  presented  a  calculus  which 
weighed  twenty-six  grammes  (=6"68Z- 
Eng.  drachms),  was  eight  centimetres  in 
length  (=3149  Eng.  inclies),  and  about 
two  centimetres  (=  787  Eng.  inches)  in 
width  at  its  broadest  part.  It  had  the 
general  form  of  a  fish.  The  patient  was 
thirty-three  years  of  age.  He  had  been 
operated  upon  by  lithotrity  when  six  years 
old,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  by  the  j 


lateral  operation;  but  the  calculus  being 
brittle  it  broke,  and  the  fragments  wan 
not  all  removed.  Six  months  afterwards 
he  experienced  great  pain  at  tho  neck  of 
the  bladder,  with  difficulty  m  passing 
water.  Suddenly,  after  strong  expulsive 
efforts,  the  calculus  passed  from  the  bladder 
into  the  urethra :  some  days  afterwards  it 
again  passed  into  the  bladder.  It  waa 
subsequently  returned  into  the  urethra, 
where  it  had  remained  nine  years.  Its 
urethral  extremity  was  round,  its  vesical 
extremity  thin  and'  pointed. 


SUBGICAI*  SOCIETY  OF  PAEIS. 
Not.  20, 1800. 

Tumor  difficult  of  diagnosis. 
M.  Mobbi^Layaxlee'  presented  a  man, 
thirty  years  of  age,  who  had  been  received 
into  La  Charite  for  an  inflammation  of  the 
arm,  of  which  he  had  been  cured,  A  tu- 
mor, the  size  of  a  fist,  was  observed  near 
the  right  breast.  This  growth  had  existed 
several  years;  it  was  free  from  pain,  and 
the  integuments  that  covered  it  were  not 
altered  in  appearaaee.  On  taking  it  be- 
tween the  fingers  it  gate  a  feeling  of  softness 
— almost  of  fluidity ;  if  pressed  harder,  it 
waa  found  to  consist  of  granules  or  lobules, 
each  about  tho  size  of  a  grain  of  maize.  If 
moved  about,  it  communicated  a  crepitating 
sensation  similar  to  that  of  certain  tumors 
of  the  wrist  described  by  Dupuytren.  A 
small  explorative  puncture  was  made  with 
a  lancet,  from  which  there  escaped  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  tumor,  which  was 
thus  seen  to  be  a  lipoma  of  an  unusual 
character.  The  portion  that  escaped  re- 
sembled a  bunch  of  grapes,  each  lobule 
being  attached  by  a  separate  stalk  to  a 
central  stem  formed  of  condensed  cellular 
tissue. 

M.  Lhheut  had  examined  the  structure 
under  the  microscope,  and  found  it  to  con- 
sist of  fatty  and  cellular  tissue. 

M.  Mokel-Latallee'  had  advised  the 
patient  not  to  have  the  tumor  removed. 

A  Monstrous  Fcetua. 
M.  Dantan  presented  a  monstrosity  (of 
the  family  Symeliatu,  genus  Sirenomelee 
Geoff.  St.-Hilaire).  This  foetus  was  born 
dead,  at  the  full  period,  of  a  healthy  mo- 
ther, and  was  perfectly  well  formed  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  body.  The  lower  part  of 
the  trunk  terminated  in  aeonioal  prolonga- 
tion instead  of  lower  extremities.  This 
prolongation  was  composed  of  a  thigh,  a 
knee-joint,  and  a  portion  of  leg  about  three 
centimetres  (-1181  Eng.  inch)  in  length, 
formed  of  a  single  pointed  bone.  The 
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patella,  larger  than  usual,  was  not  placed 
on  the  front  bat  to  the  left  aide  of  the 
joint.  No  anal. orifice  and  no  external 
genitals  existed.  _  In  the  place  of  the  latter 
was  a  slightly  wrinkled  fold  of  integument. 

The  dissection  of  this  foatus  was  not  yet 
complete,  hut  had  shown  the  thigh  to  be 
furnished  with,  muscles  normal  in  appear- 
ance, but  some  displaced  j  the  anterior 
muscles  being  placed  laterally,  while  others 
were  wanting, -or  present  ooij  in *-xndb 
mentary  state.  The  Teasels  and  nerres 
weea, pW* or, tbfikbMo.  Ttyboo+w 
smaller  than  usual.  In  the  abdominal 
cavity  the  following- malformations  were 
observed The  intestine  germinating  at 
the  beginning  df  the  rectum  by  an  un- 
attached cul-de-*aci — the  intestinal  tube 
contained  meconium;  the  two  kidneys, 
smaller  than'  natural,  were  hi  their  usual 
place,  but  the  seesaw  aad  bladder  were 
entirely  deficient) ;  the 'testicles  were  found 
in  the  lover  par*  of- she  abdomen;  the 
pelvis  was  a  sohd  man,  with  no  reocgndeabla 
form  except  tint-  of  the  fensoral  articula- 
tion. 

Gttn-»Aat  Wound  in  the  Mgunaf  Ike  Heart, 
<    If.  B*gphs  exhibited  a  pathological 
specimen,  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief 
account:— 

An  individual  was  found  in  the  Forest  of 
Vineennes  having  an  extensive  wound  in 
the  chest:  'he  wee  taken  to  the  Hospital  of 
durante  n,  where  he  died  in  about  half  an 
hour.  On  the  level  of  the  left  breast  was 
an  opening  of  about,  three  centimetres  in 
diameter  (-1 181  Eng.  inch),  throagh 
which  the  interior  of  the  chest  was  visible. 
Portions  of  the  third,  fourth,  sod  fifth  ribs 
were  removed.  The  cavity  of  the  pleura 
contained  very  little  blood.  The  pericar- 
dium presented  an  opening  anteriorly.  A 
bullet  was  seen  to  here  pierced  the  wall  of 
the  left  ventricle,  which  it  had  travel  sed 
for  some  distance,  but  without  having 
entered  the  cavity  of  the  heart ;  then  pass- 
ing out,  it  had  again  passed  through  the 
pericardium  posteriorly,  and,  piercing  the 
lung,  was  found  lodged  on  the  left  side  of 
the  vertebral  column,  near  the  eighth  and 
ninth  ribs.  The  ball  was  small  and  round. 
Near  the  person  of  the  deceased  had  been 
found  a  brace  of  small  pocket  pistols,  which 
had  both  been  recently  discharged . 

The  most  remarkable  points  m  this  ease 
were  the  groat  extent  of  the  injuries  in- 
flirted,  the  absence  of  hemorrhage  from  the 
longs,  and  the  duration  of  life  several  hoars 
after  the  receipt  of  such  injuries. 


ACADEMY  OF  SCXEKCES,  PARIS. 
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TnmmMmio+of  Bnmtw  Imprettmim  m  ■ 
■•  tk*  Spmmf  Karremv 
Iff.  B  ROWTf-8*QtrAK»  read  «  memofc-  fit 
which  he  stated,  contrary  to  the  generally 
received  opinion,  that  the  transmission  of 
impressions  received  by  one-lateral  half  of 
the  body  is  effected  in  a  creased  manner — 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  right  side  tranemfta 
for  the  greater  part  the  impressions  made 
upon  the  left  side  of  the  body,  and  evee 
vend.  According  to  the  opinion  which 
regards  the  transmission  of  impressions  in 
a  direct  line  through  the  cord,  the  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  hemiplegia  must 
be  eought.in  the  interlacement  of  the  fibres 
of  the  cord  in  the>meduDa,  pons  Varolii,  Ac. 
JL  Brown-Sequard,  therefore,  in  demon- 
strating the  interlacement  of  the  fibres  in 
the  cord  itself,  has  offered  a  new  solution 
of  the  phenomena  of  hemiplegia. 

The  following  are  the  principal  facta  on 
which  M.  Brown-Sequard  founded  his 
opinions : — 

After  having  divided  a  lateral  half  of  the 
spinal  cord  in  a  mammiferous  animal  on  a 
level  with  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra,  it  ww 
observed  that  the  limb  on  the  side  corre- 
sponding to  the  section  of  the  cord  was  not 
only  very  sensitive,  but  that  it  was  even 
more  sensitive  than  in  the  normal  state, 
while  the  opposite  extremity  was  very  much 
less  sensitive  than  natural. 

The  same  phenomenon  was  observed  with 
regard  to  both  limbs  on  the  side  of  the  sec- 
tion of  a  lateral  half  of  the  cord  in  the 
cervical  region. 

If  repeated  sections  of  one  aide  of  the 
cord  be  practised,  sensibility  remain*  entire 
in  the  limb  of  that  side. 

M.  Brown-Sequard  concludes  that  the 
fibres  of  the  cord  proceeding  from  the 
limbs,  and  having  a  connection  with  the 
encephalon,  must  be  very  few  in  number. 

Employment  of  Cold  Denote*  in  tk« 
Lymphatic  Temperament. 

M.  Sxbrbi  communicated,  in  the  name 
of  Dr.  Louis  Fleury,  a  note  on  the  employ- 
ment of  cold  douches  in  the  lymphatic 
temperament,  anaemia,  and  chlorosis.  The 
following  summary  presents  the  chief  con- 
tents of  Br.  Henry's  essay  i— 

L  That  cold  douches  should  bo  placed 
in  the  first  rank  among  restorative  remedies 
by  reason  of  the  action  which  tliey  exert 
on  the  capillary  circulation,  and  conse- 
quently on  the  composition  of  the  blood, 
animal  heat,  nutrition,  and  innervation. 

2.  The  lymphatic  temperament  is  mot»- 
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fiod  by  tlioae  hygienic  and  therapeutic 
agents  which  substitute  for  it  an  acquired 
Mmg^TOur  temperament:  This  agency  is 
attributed  by  Br,  Jleujry  to  a  double 
action— one  on  the  processes  of  nutrition 
and  composition  of  toe  blood,  the  other  on 
the  capillaries  *hen»eern«*~s*  ioflNCMNUg 
their  vital  propertie*  awl  eonte*ctihty,  that 
red  globules  penetrate,  whew  serum  alone 
w  admitted  prariously.       •■  , 

3.  The  effects  of  this  treatment  are 
manifested  first  on  the  digestive  organs.and 
mueouhvr  syatoia,  than  on  the  pervqua  and. 
etfculatory  ayatania,     ■   .      •     .'  ... 

By  these  means  chloroam  and  an/enue  are. 
also  equally  effectually  ci^ed.  ••  .• 

Syphilitic  Ikocmkitton.  '    ,  1 
M.  i.uzu8»TtrBB»V«  transmitted  a  note 
containing  his  results  on  this  subject.  M. 
Turenne  declares  the  identity  of  the  disease 
in  man  and  animal*.   M.  Robert  de  _Wel« 
had  pr-oduced  chancres  oh  his  arm  by  ny 
oculaW  with  the  matter  of  chancres'  m*. 
viously-  produced  by  modulation  hi  the 
monlcey  and  the  cat,   M.  Turenne  states 
that,  in  the  successive  inoculation  of  ani- 
melswith  syphilitic  poison,  each  consecutive 
sore  is  less  inflamed  and  less  characteristic, 
until  at  last,  after  about  the  fourth  inocu- 
lation, no  effect  follows  the  insertion  of  the 
Virus'.    To  the  state  thus  induced  M. 
Turenne  gives  tho  name  of  iypMlitizaiitoy 
from  its  analogy  with  vaccination,— as, 
during  its  existence,  the  constitution  is  pro- 
tected from  syphilitic  contagion. 

Exaltation  of  f*e  Sent*  ofHeming  in 
Paratytit  oft**  Facial  N«nt. 

M.  H.  l4*i>ow.  Professor  of  Medicine 
in  toe  Medical  School  at  Bheims,  trans- 
mitted an  essay  containmg  the  following 

con  elusions       ■  .  ■ ' 

■  1  Exaltation  of  the  sense  of  hearing  on 
the  affected  side  is  an  almost  constant 
symptom  ht  *oW  hemiplegia  not  depend- 

aZeara  and  disappears .  with  tho  paralysis. 
3PK  ia  attritatabfe  to  wxaljw  of  the 
muscle  of  tho  hammer  in  the  cavity  ot  the 
tympanum.  4rft  ino^ates  that  the  seat 
o"f  paraljaia  is-  not  below  tho  first  elbow 
(coude)  of  the.  seventh  pan-.  5.  It  may 
exist  without  facial  paraljr&is.  6.  At  cUa- 
'  appears  spontaneously  and  completm 
Within  a  period  6?  from  ^eim 
three  months.  7.  To  ascertam  ttbetts|- 
ence  it  is  nceesscry  to  mate  an  lrtpression 
on  the  organ  the  louder  the  longer  it  Has 
existed.'  8.  Special  treatment  is  ttdfesaj j 
cola  douches  or  galvanism  have  been  toumi 
useful.   U-  this  affection'  lenfa  ecfaflrnia- 

to" the. Views  cf  M.  t«B»tM 
is'tence'of  a  mbtor 'nerve  °£™^,a™?- 
jou*  to  the  mp^o^tiervc  of .In?  <*F?-  „ 


Note  on  the  Contagion  and  Treatment  of 
i  . .  . ,  .   Scftdfi.  - 

M.'Bazin  addressed  a  note  to  the  effect 
that  the  essay  by  M.  Bburguignori,  read  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Academy,  contained 
erroneous'  statements,  and  had  withheld 
the  fact  that  to  M.  Baxin  was  due  the 
credit  of  having  pointed'  out  the  impor- 
tance of  general;  as  opposed  to  local  fric- 
tion, in  the  treatment  of  scabies. 


ft?o*ptt*l  tut  inflwitts  fctport*. 
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Optratfaty for [Malignant  Oroxpthi. 
Tubus  a»  few  eperatwaa  the  surgeon  ia 
•ailed  npon-to  perform  more  frequently 
than  time  which  are  pat  in  &w»  for  the 
eirttrpatMm-  '  of<  abrornaadt  growth*  -of  the 
body,  wfaiekearej  or.  am  supposed  to-  be,  of 
a  malignant  nature ;  and  this  is  the  caeej 
although  there  has  been,  and  still  is,  so 
much  difference  -of  opinion  regarding  the 
propriety  ,  of  xewHthg,  eeeUm  Hidligtiant 
tioaora.   Ihare  a*e>  aome^  whose  experienoe 
and  character  entitle  their  opinion  to 
great  respect*  who  strongly:  adliae  that 
malignant  tuaaeea  should  not.  be  meddled 
with  at  all,  er  only. radar  very  peculiar 
Qwramstanoas  j  other.  Burgeons,  again)  of 
great  repute,  da  not  beeilate.  to  give  their 
patients  the  benefit  ofiacbettoe,-by  employ^ 
tag  the  knife  in  a  great  iiamber  of  these 
sad.  eases.-  This  difference  in  opinion  on 
snoh.  an  isape-rtent  point  as  the  extirpation 
of  malignant  diaeaee  by  toperattve.fwoeead»- 
ingv  depends  pactir,       doubts  upon.. the 
relative  ameawt  ofi  aneoaas  which  tho.indi- 
ridUaes  in  queatiou  may  have  had  [  end  the 
geeatcr  or  -kiss,  sneoeas  haa  probably: bam 
«hev.x*su»  of  a  more, or  less  happy  and 
judicious  selection  ctf  tiie  -caaes  for  tie  cure 
or  aheviatten  at  which  operations  have 
beea 'peafeDnedv- 

■  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that*  that 
snrgeen  who  hae  had  a*  number  of  cases  of 
mafignhnti  disease  to'  operate  upctu,  which 
hare  -  been  of-  a.-rerf  bad  dwonpUont  and 
not  wall  adapted  fcr  .operative  measures, 
may  have  formed1  an.  opinion  that  it  is  bet- 
tar  to  let  such,  grow Qhi -alone :  a  fortunate 
-sweat  has  net  takes*  »h*ca  in  any,' or  but 
Tferjcfew  eaeee,  and.  il  ia  but  joaUirfcl  that 
«ck  m«{waea  sbo^dbeeiriired  at.  But 
another  sturgeon,  eQwsl*/  ««perieaced,  has, 
from  particular  circumstances,  the  same 
number  of  cases  under  bis  care,— the  disease 
even  may  be  of  the  same  nature,  yet  not  so 
mYetera^orofeolongst^dinfe-theoper*. 
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tions  are  here  followed  by  a  much  greater 
amount  of  success  :  he  finds  that  a  fair  ma- 
jority of  his  patients  are  relieved  of  a  great 
deal  of  suffering,  have  their  lives  prolonged, 
and  in  some  instances  are  cured,  at  least  for 
years,  by  the  operative  proceedings  which 
have  been  put  in  force.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, an  opinion  more  or  less  favourable 
to  operation  is  entertained.  To  a  certain 
extent,  at  least,  the  difference  of  opinion 
cm  this  point  must  in  this  manner'  be 
accounted  for.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
with  correctness  which  opinion  prevails 
most, — that  for  interference,  or  that  tor 
non-interference  with  malignant  tumors,  by 
the  knife.  Theoretically,  it  is  probable 
that  tbe  latter  does,  but  practically  it  must 
be  confessed  that 'the  former  is  in  the 
ascendancy,  for  a  great  number  of  Burgeons 
are  in  the  habit  of  operating  for  the 
removal  of  malignant  growths  from  the 
system,— we  dare  say,  too  often, — but  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is1  not  improbable  that 
many  patients  suffer  a  great  deal  mom  than 
they  need,  and  die  much  earlier,  in  conse- 
quence of  neglecting  a  timely  and  suitable 
operation.  The  best  plan,  therefore, 
perhaps  ih  this  matter,  is  to  act  upon  tbe 
old  maxim,  "  in  medio  tutissimus  ibis it 
is  most  certainly  found  to  be  an  advan- 
tageous one,  in  many  difficult  and  impor- 
tant points  in  medicine  and  surgery. 

Mr.  Fergusson  is  one  of  those  who  aet 
cautiously,  and  steer  a  middle  course 
relative  to  this  difficult  and  unpleasant 
point,  of  the  extirpation  of  cancerous  and 
other  malignant  growths.  He,  on  the 
one  hand,  does  not  refuse  to  operate 
altogether,  nor  on  the  other  does  he  hastily 
resort  to  the  knife  in  any  case  winch  may 
present  itself.  He  considers  that  under 
favourable  circumstances  an  operation  may 
benefit  his  patient,  and  give  him  a  chance 
of  prolonging  and  saving  his  life,  and  he 
therefore  hesitates  not,  on  any  suitable 
occasion,  and  when  there  are  no  serious 
contraindications,  to  use  the  knife. 

The  practice  of  this  hospital,  as  of  others, 
has  afforded  many  opportunities  of  seeing 
malignant  disease,  and  the  results  of  opera- 
tions for  their  relief  and  cure ;  and  our 
.observation  for  several  years,  and  of  many 
cases  at  this  hospital,  tells  us  that  benefit 
does  accrue  to  the  patients  who  are  operated 
on  for  malignant  growths ;  more  or  less 
relief  is  most  assuredly  given:  but  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  after  a  time,  when  the  disease 
removed  has  been  really  malignant,  a  re- 
turn in  a  great  number  of  instances  takes 
place,  either  rendering  second  operations 
necessary,  or  destroying  the  patient. 

One  of  the  most  striking  instances  cal- 
culated to  show  these  truths— via.,  that 
malignant  disease  may  be  eradicated  for  a 
time  by  the  surgeon's  knife,  and  that  life  | 


may  be  considerably  prolonged,  and  that  a 
recurrence  of  the  disease  is  too  apt,  even  in 
apparently  favourable  cases,  to  take  place 
sooner  or  later,  was  in  the  hospital  during 
the  last  year  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Par- 
tridge. The  patient  waa  admitted  with  a 
large  fungoid  tumor,  which  waa  situated 
in  the  thigh,  just  in  front  of  the  femoral 
vessels,  as  they  run  along  Scarpa's  triangle, 
and  encroaching  somewhat  en  PouparVs 
ligament.  The  size  of  the  tumor  was 
very  considerable,  being  nearly  as  large  as 
a  man's  head. 

Now  tliis  patient,  who  was  a  man  hardly 
in  the  prime  of  life,  applied  at  King's 
College  Hospital  three  years  prior  to  this, 
he  having  at  this  time  a  large  fungoid  - 
tumor,  situated  in  the  posterior  part  of 
the  leg,  of  the  same  side.  Mr.  Partridge 
extirpated  the  mass;  the  man  recovered 
from  the  operation,  retained  to  his  occupa- 
tion, and  continued  in  health  for  a  long 
period:  a  return,  however,  of  the  same 
disease  takes  place  ultimately.  The  cicatrix 
of  the  old  wound  in  the  leg  was  perfectly 
healthy,  and  the  disease  was  now  entirely 
confined  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  thigh. 
Mr.  Partridgeagam  operated  j  unfortunately 
erysipelas  took  place,  and  the  patient  died 
from  this  cause. 

This  ease  itself  ir  an  argument  in  favour 
of  removal  of  malignant  growths,  when  they 
can  be  entirely  taken  away,  although  the 
-same  kind  of  disease  returned  at  a  subse- 
quent period :  liad  not  the  original  malig- 
nant tumor  been  taken  away,  it  is  probable 
that  the  patient  would  not  have  lived  bah" 
so  long  as  he  did,  and,  moreover,  he  would 
have  been  in  a  state  of  constant  pain  and 
misery;  but  the  operation  kept  him  free 
from  suffering  for  a  few  years  at  least,  and 
had  not  an  accidental  attack  of  erysipelas 
carried  him  off  after  the  second  proceeding, 
he  might  have  lived  for  as  many  years  more. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  there  was 
a  greater  likelihood  of  temporary  success 
here,  from  the  situation  of  the  original 
growth,  although  it  was  a  fungoid  tumor : 
when  a  fungoid  growth  is  seated  in  the 
orbit,  in  the  substance  of  the  testicle,  or 
within  the  cavities  of  the  nose,  there  is  a 
much  less  chance  of  success  after  an  opera- 
tion, because  it  too  often  happens  that 
similar  deposits  are  co-existent  within  the 
internal  organs,  or  they  soon  involve  them ; 
but  when  the  growth  is  on  one  of  the 
extremities,  and  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  trunk,  there  is  less  danger  of 
simultaneous  disease  in  internal  organs'; 
consequently  the  chance  is  more  favourable 
for  recovery  after  operation. 

A  case  where  the  arm  was  amputated  tor 
malignant  disease  was  in  hospital  at  the 
commencement  of  the  pra 
the  care  of  Mr.  Fetgusson; 
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treses  the  peculiarity  of  malignant  disease 
to  return  after  a  time,  as  well  as  the  relief 
-which  is  given  by  operation.  The  patient 
TO  a  healthy-looking  labouring  man  from 
Sent ;  and  several  months  previous  to  the 
amputation  being  resorted  to,  he  applied, 
in  consequence  of  an  ulcer  situated  on  the 
beck  of  the  wrist:  it  was  as  large  as  a 
crown -piece,  and  it  presented  that  peculiar 
appearance  which  denotes  malignant  action : 
it  caused  severe  pain  j  and  moreover  it  was 
entirely  intractable  to  the  remedial  mea- 
sures which  were  employed.  Mr.  Fergus- 
aon  therefore  removed  the  entire  ulcerated 
surface  with  the  knife,  carrying  the  instru- 
ment well  beyond  the  edges  of  the  sore,  so 
that  none  of  the  disease  should  be  left 
'  behind.  After  the  operation  the  wound 
rapidly  cicatrized,  and  it  was  almost  en- 
tirely healed  up,  and  presented  a  healthy 
cicatrix,  when  the-  patient  left  the  hospital 
In  the  course,  however,  of  a  few  months 
he  returned  again  with  a  sore  on  the  same 
•pot,  and  of  the  same  appearance.  It  pro- 
duced considerable  pain,  and  shortly  before 
his  applicat  ion  a  considerable  haemorrhage 
had  taken  place,  which  had  caused  the  man 
some  fear.  It  was  very  evident  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  remove  the 
disease  entirely  without  removing  the  arm 
as  welL  Mr.  Fergusaon  therefore  ampu- 
tated in  the  forearm  sufficiently  high  up 
for  the  flaps  to  be  away  from  the  disease. 
A  speedy  cicatrization  of  the  stump  took 
place,  and  the  patient  left  the  hospital  in  a 
tew  weeks  very  much  improved  in  his 
health.  This  man  lately  presented  him- 
self, when  it  was  seen  that  the  stump  of  the 
amputated  arm  continued  in  a  perfectly 
healthy  condition,  and  there  was  not  the 
least  appearance  of  implication  of  the  cica- 
trix in  the  original  disease.  The  patient 
presented  all  the  appearance  of  rigorous 
health.  Just  over  the  inner  condyle  of  the 
humerus,  however,  is  a  swelling  of  some 
«ae,  painful  on  pressure,  and  soft.  This 
■he  has  noticed  now  for  some  months,  at 
first  being  very  small  and  hard.  It  is  im- 
possible to  state  at  present  whether  this  is 
merely  an  enlarged  and  inflamed  gland  pro- 
ceeding to  suppuration,  or  whether  it  is  a 
return  of  malignant  disease  in  that  situa- 
tion. The  hopes  of  the  surgeon  suggest 
the  possibility  of  the  former,  but  bis  fears 
lead  him,  not  without  reason,  to  expect 
.tint  it  may  probably  be  the  latter.  The 
patient  has  been  desired  to  return  again 
.shortly;  and  we  shall  make  a  point  of 
-watching  and  recording  the  issue  of  this 
case. 

The  observations  which  have  been  made 
■with,  reference  to  the  nature  and  treatment 
of  cases  of  malignant  growth  apply  in  par- 
Sjiealwr  to  scirrhous  tumor*  of  the  mamma;. 
There  have  been,  and  are  now,  in  the  hos- 


pital several  cases  of  interest,  and  illus- 
trative of  what  has  been  remarked  with 
respect  to  the  propriety  of  removing  certain 
cancerous  growths  with  the  prospect  of 
giving  relief  for  a  time ;  also  as  regards  the 
probability  of  a  return  of  the  disease 
sooner  or  later  after  operation. 

There  is  one  case  in  particular  now  under 
treatment  which  shows  the  validity  of  these 
assertions.  A  patient,  of  the  name  of  Peel, 
a  married  woman,  aged  32,  without  family, 
wasadmitted  into  the  house  in  October  for 
the  purpose  of  having  a  morbid  growth 
removed  from  her  right  axilla.  Her  history 
is  aa  follows : — 

About  three  years  ago  she  first  noticed  a 
swelling  in  her  right  mamma,  which  gra- 
dually increased  in  size,  and  at  the  end  of 
a  year  produced  so  much  uneasiness,  that 
she  applied  to  Mr.  Ferguasion,  who  pro- 
nounced the  swelling  to  be  a  cancerous 
tumor  of  the  mamma,  aud  advised  opera- 
tion at  onoe,  as  there  waB  no  implication  of 
the  axillary  glands,  and  the  health  was  in 
other  respects  good.  The  operation  was 
performed  in  February  1849.  The  tumor 
was  found  to  be  scirrhous.  The  wound 
healed  up  kindly,  and  the  patient  was  dis- 
charged the  hospital,  and  her  health  soon 
became  perfectly  restored.  About  three 
months  afterwards,  however,  she  felt  a 
small  lump  in  the  axilla  of  the  same  aide. 
This  gradually  and  slowly  increased  in  size, 
and  latterly  gave  her  pain.  Her  health 
nevertheless  continued  excellent.  At  the 
expiration,  however,  of  two  years,  she  be- 
came more  anxious  about  the  swelling,  as  it 
had  increased  in  size,  for  it  had  become  as 
large  as  an  egg.  Mr.  Fergus  son  therefore 
advised  her  to  come  into  the  hospital  and 
have  the  tumor  removed,  as  he  had  little 
doubt  of  its  being  a  scirrhous  gland.  The 
cicatrix  of  the  wound  made  in  the  old  ope- 
ration was  perfectly  sound,  and  there  is 
not  the  least  appearance  of  return  of  the 
disease  in  that  spot.  The  operation  of 
removing  the  gland  from  the  axilla  was 
performed  on  November  16th.  The  mor- 
bid growth  was  situated  so  cloeo  to  the 
large  vessels  and  nerves  in  this  important 
space,  that  Mr.  Fergusson  was  obliged  to 
dissect  with  very  great  caution:  in  fact, 
the  tumor  lay  just  over  the  axillary  artery ; 
and  when  it  was  removed  the  pulsations  of 
the  latter  could  be  easily  seen  in  the  wound, 
and  the  vessel  might  readily  have  been 
wounded  without  due  caution  having  been 
exercised.  On  cutting  into  the  mass  it 
was  found  to  be  a  gland  degenerated  into 
seiirhus.  One  or  two  detached  and  smaller 
glands  were  taken  away,  so  that  none  of 
the  disease  should  be  left  behind  This 
case  also  will  be  a  very  interesting  one  to 
watch.  This  poor  woman  has  certainly 
received  great  benefit  from  the.  original 
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operation,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  she 
may  be  spared  for  some  time,  or  altogether, 
from  the  further  effects  of  the  disease. 

The  success  after  the  excision  of  a  scir- 
rhous breast  will  depeud,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, upon  the  period  at  which  the  opera- 
tion has  been  performed — much,  also,  upon 
the  condition  in  which  the  parts  arc  at  the 
time.  This  of  course  holds  good  not  only 
with  reference  to  cancer  of  the  breast,  but 
m  like  manner  to  the  similar  affections  in 
other  portions  of  the  body.  It  would  be 
useless  to  extirpate,  with*  any  hopes  of 
success,  a  cancerous  tumor  of  the  lip,  if  the 
sub-maxillnry  glands  are  at  the  same  time 
affected  with  the  disease,  or  if  the  growth 
itself  has  extensively  involved  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  and  gums.  In 
like  manner,  no  ultimate  benefit  can  be  ex- 
pected if  an  operation  should  liave  been 
performed  for  a  cancer  of  the  penis,  if  at 
the  same  time  the  glands  of  the  inguinal 
region  are  contaminated  by  the  disease. 
It  is  of  equal  importance  to  select  the  cases 
of  scirrhous  mamraw.  There  will  be  little 
hope  of  doing  good  if  the  tumor  has  existed 
for  a  long  time,  and  has  become  adherent 
to  the  skin  above,  and  if  at  the  same  time 
the  glands  of  the  axilla  are  affected  by  the 
disease ;  but  if  the  growth  is  not  of  long 
standing,  is  perfectly  circumscribed,  and 
the  skin  over  it  is  not  adherent  or  diseased, 
and  if  there  is  no  implication  of  the  axil- 
lary glands,  and  no  symptom  of  constitu- 
tional disease,  the  surgeon  may  operate 
with  the  reasonable  hope  of  benefiting  his 
patient ;  and,  if  she  be  willing  and  anxious 
to  have  it  done,  the  surgeon  is  only  doing 
his  duty  in  according  to  her  wishes  in  such 
a  case.  The  following  is  an  instance  where 
everything  was  so  favourable  for  an  opera- 
tion, inasmuch  as  the  disease  was  entirely 
confined  to  the  breast,  was  not  of  very  long 
standing,  and  there  was  nothing  to  contra- 
indicate  the  proceeding. 

Sarah  Pratt,  aged  45,  unmarried,  men- 
struates regularly,  was  admitted  into 
King's  College  Hospital,  Nov.  6th,  under 
the  care  of  Air.  Fcrgusson,  with  a  tumor 
of  the  right  mamma.  She  states  that  15 
months  ago  she  first  felt  an  aching  pain  in 
that  situation,  and  subsequently  a  lump 
made  its  appearance  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  mamma,  below  the  nipple.  When  first 
prceived  it  was  the  size  of  a  walnut :  it 
increased  in  size,  and  the  pain  in  it  became 
constant,  and  this  was  aggravated  when 
anything  pressed  upon  it.  It  continued, 
however,  stationary,  for  some  six  months, 
but  during  the  last  nine  months  it  has  in- 
creased in  size  with  rapidity ;  the  pain  has 
become  worse,  and  changed  its  character 
from  aching  to  lancinating.  On  her  ad- 
mission the  tumor  was  found  to  be  about 
the  size  of  an  orange :  it  was  excessively 


hard  to  the  touch,  and  perfectly  circum- 
scribe:!, very  moveable,  and  unadherent  to 
the  skin,  except  just  at  the  lower  part, 
where  the  latter  is  slightly  discoloured ;  the 
nipple  not  retracted;  no  enlargement  of 
the  axillary  glands;  health  very  fair. 
Here  was  an  instance  where  an  operation 
might  be  performed:  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  its  being  a  scirrhous  tumor.  Mr. 
Fergusson  therefore  removed  it  in  tlie  ordi- 
nary manner ;  and,  on  cutting  into  it,  the 
whole  of  the  gland  was  not  sH'ectcd  ;  the 
upper  part  was  healthy,  but  the  lower  por- 
tion was  decidedly  cancerous.  This  patient 
is  doing  well ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  humanity  from  the  terrible  disease 
will  be  granted  her  tlu-ough  the  instrumen- 
tality of  this  operation. 

Although  in  this  case  the  entire  mauv 
mary  gland  was  not  involved  in  the  disease, 
it  was  deemed  advisable  that  the  whole  of 
it  should  be  taken  away  j  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  in  the  majority  of  instances 
where  a  portion  only  is  affected — of  course 
it  being  plain  that  tlie  disease  is  cancer — 
the  entire  gland  should  be  extirpated.  If 
only  the  apparently  affected  part  be  cut 
away  there  is  a  very  great  danger  of  its 
speedy  return ;  for  during  an  operation, 
when  there  is  a  good  deal  of  bleeding  going 
on,  and  the  normal  appearance  of  parts  is 
altered,  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  at  all  times 
to  distinguish  with  accuracy  the  healthy 
from  the  diseased  tissues :  a  part  of  the 
mammary  gland  may  et ill  be  contaminated 
by  the  scirrhous  deposit,  and  be  left  be- 
hind in  this  condition.  In  such  a  case 
there  will  sertainly  be.  a  speedy  return. 
It  is  therefore  more  safe,  and  more  humaae 
towards  the  patient,  to  extirpate  the  entire 
gland.  Cases,  of  course,  will  sometime* 
present  themselves  where  there  is  on^r  a 
very  small  and  circumscribed  induration, 
and  where  it  is  Tery  possible  to  remove  the 
disease  effectually  witliout  amputating  the 
whole  breast,  but  these  are  not  frequently , 
seen,  especially  amongst  hospital  patients, 
as  they  too  often  do  not  apply  for  advice 
until  the  tumor  has  involved,  more  or  less, 
the  whole  of  the  organ.  When,  therefore, 
there  are  doubts  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
scirrhous  deposit,  it  will  be  far  better  to 
cut  out  the  whole  mamma.  Cases  are  every 
now  aud  then  recorded  where  operations 
have  been  performed  for  cancer  of  the 
breast,  and  where  only  a  portion  of  it  has 
been  removed.  The  disease  has  returned, 
and  the  patient  has  been  compelled  to 
submit  to  a  second  operation,  at  wliich  the 
whole  has  been  removed,  and  with  very 
good  and  in  some  cases  lasting  success. 

However  unpleasant  the  task,  and  how- 
ever melancholy  it  is  to  reflect  tliat  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  a  return  of  cancer  is 
to  be  expected  after  an  operatiou  has  beun 
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put  in  force,  it  is  nevertheless  incumbent 
upon  the  surgeon  to  give  the  patient  tl»e 
chance  of  an  operation,  if  she  is  anxious  to 
have  it  performed,  and  if  the  circumstances, 
of  the  ease  are  in  any  way  favourable  for  a 
good  result.    Operations  of  this  nature  are 
not  generally  very  wDIingly  undertaken  by 
the  surgeon,  nor  are  they  in  any  great  way 
creditable  to  surgery ;  but  it  is,  the  duty  of 
the  former  to  give  relief  even  if  he  cannot 
cure :  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
now-a-days,  under  the  use  of  chloroform, 
these   operations    are    divested  of  the 
greatest  amount  of  horror  and  aversion  by 
which  they  were  contemplated  by  the  pa- 
tient.   This  is  an  additional  argument  in. 
favour  of  operating  for  cancer  of  the  breast. 
It  was  perhaps  a  question  in  former  days, 
in  a  great  number  of  cases  at  least,  as  to 
whether  the  relief  which  was  given  through 
the  use  of  the  knife  was  a  sufficient  com- 
pensation for  the  terrible  suffering  endured 
from  it ;  but  this  state  of  tilings  fortunately 
bo  longer  obtains,  and  the  surgeon  has  the 
consolation  of  feeling  that,  although  he  is 
performing  a  disagreeable  task  in  operating 
for  cancer,  the  proceeding  itself  is  now 
robbed  of  the  character  which  but  lately 
formed  the  main,  or  one  of  the  main  objec- 
tions to  it. 


HOPITAL  DE  LA  CHABITE,  PARIS. 


A  Cate  of  Pnmmo-Thorax ,  with  Rtmarki 
on  the  Diieate.  Under  the  care  of  M. 
Ray  sb. 

The  labours  of  modern  pathologists  have 
left  few  points  respecting  this  serious  dis- 
ease in  obscurity.  It  would  seem,  indeed, 
that  from  the  researches  of  M.  Saussier,  in 
1841,  the  more  recent  investigations  of  Dr. 
H.  M.  Hughes  (LONDON  Medical  Ga- 
zswk,  184-1),  and  the  thesis  of  M.  Mania, 
in  184G,  that  there  remains  but  litflo  to 
be  pointed  out  of  iuterest  Or  importance 
regarding  it.  Nevertheless,  as  this  disease, 
without  being  rare,  is  happily  far  from  fre- 
quently met  with  in  practice,  it  is  as  well 
from  timo  to  time  to  publish  its  more 
striking  instances,  in  order  to  familiarize 
the  professional  niihd  with  its  characters, 
and  to  elucidate  such  questions  connected 
with  it  as  may  yet  possess  some  obscurity. 

According  to  the  investigations  of  Jf. 
Satissicr,  the  occurrence  of  pneumo-thorai 
wkh  phthisis  takes  place  twice  as  fre- 
quently on  the  left  as  on  the  right  aide.  Of 
eighty -one  cases  collected  by  him,  this  dis- 
eane  wits  found'  to  exist  fifty  times  on  the 
left  fide,  and  once  on  both  sides,  which  he 
attributes  to  the  greater  frequency  and 
more  rapid  progress  of  phthisis  in  the  first 


than  in  the  .second  cases.  Ho  admits  that 
perforation  may*  take  jilaco  where  phtliisis 
is  but  little  advanced,  if  the .  tubercle  bo 
near  the  surface  pf  the  lung. .  Dr.  Hughes, 
to  whom  science  is  indebted  for  a  very 
remarkable  contribution  on  this  subject, 
states  an  opposite  conclusion — viz.  that 
pneumo-thorax  is  more  frequently  met  with 
on  the  right  tlian  ou  the  left  side,  and, 
moreover,  that  it  oo-exista  now  and  then 
with  a  single  small  pulmonary  cavity.  M. 
Cbomel  goes  oveu  farther  than  the  English 
pathologist,  and  asserts  that  it  may  occur 
where  tuberoular  disease  in  the  lungs  is 
but  very  slightly  advanced,  or  is  incon- 
siderable in  its  extent,,  It. has  occasionally 
happeped,  M.  Rsyer  added,  that  oppor- 
tunity has  occurred  of  confirming  the  jus- 
tice of  the  remarks  of  the  celebmted  pro- 
fessor of  the  Hotel  Dicu.  . 

In  the  case  now  under  consideration  the 
morbid  changes  were  even  less  advanced  on 
tlie  sido  where  tho  pneurao-thorax  had 
occurred ;  affording  a  striking  illustration 
of  where  the  truth  lies— wliet  her  with  M.. 
Chaussicr,  or .  with  SfM.  Hughes  and 
Cliomel ;  nevertheless  further  documents, 
are  wanting  to  decide  the  point. 

This  disease  has  usually  been  considered, 
of  so  grave  a  character  as  to  be  always 
fatal.  This  has  been  somewhat  exag- 
gerated. A  young  man  uuder  M.  Gen- 
drin's  care  was  quickly  cured  by  paracen- 
tesis, although  presenting  evidence  of 
phthisis.  Its  curability  is  obviously  de- 
pendent on  the  closure  of  tlve  fistulous 
opening  from  the  lung;  if  this  can  be 
obtained,  and  if  it  coincides  with  only  a 
few  tubercles,  or  a  small  cavity,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  cure  should  not  take  place, . 
as  we  know  sometimes  happens  with  tuber- 
cular cavit  ies.  Let  us  see,  then,  if  pulmo- 
nary fistula?  of  a  tubercular  nature  be  sus- 
ceptible of  obliteration.  On  this  point  M. 
Saussier  observes,  that  these  fistula  are 
only  apparently  closed,  in  consequence  of 
the  development  of  a  second  false  mem- 
brane more  or  less  thickly  deposited  over 
their  orifice,  and  by  which  communication 
between  the  pleura  and  the  cavity  is  cut 
off.  This  question  also  requires  further 
investigation .-  in  the  mean  tune  M.  Chas- 
siprs  solution  may  be  admitted  with  reser- 
vation^ '.Doubts  on  this  point  aro  warranted 
by  three  cases  related  by  M.  Ifarais,  two 
of  which  are  published  as  cases  of  pneumo- 
thorax without  perforation.  Although  tho 
atitvp^y  m»\  Inn  i  in.  ird  by  tLo 
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third  case,  where  the  adhesion  of  the  mem- 
brane was  so  firm  that  inflation  of  the 
lungs  made  no  impression  upon  it.  In 
other  eases,  the  heating  of  the  fiat  upmost 
he  admitted. 

In  the  following  case  death  took  place  so 
rapidly  that  treatment  was  useless : — 

A  man,  aged  forty-two  years,  was  re- 
ceived in  the  hospital  of  La  Charity  (Saint 
Michael's  word,  No.  33),  who  had  for 
several  years  presented  signs  of  phthisis. 
While  under  M.  Bayer's  care  the  existence 
of  a  cavity  was  ascertained  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  right  lung)  under  the  deft 
clavicle  only  dulneas  on  percussion  and 
deficient  respiratory  murmur  were  disco- 
vered.. In  the  night  of  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber lie  suddenly  experienced  severe  pain,  at 
the  lower  port  of  the  left  side  of  the  chest.. 
The  expectoration,'  which  had  before  been 
abundant,  ceased  from  this  time..  A  tym- 
panitic sound  was  audible  iu  the  lower 
part  of  the  cheat  on.  the  left  side,  with 
enlargement  of  the  tliorax  at  that  part. 
The  respiratory  murmur  was-  replaced  by 
an  amphoric  sound,  accompanied  frequently 
with  slight  metallic  tinkling.  It  was  not 
possible  by  succussion  to  produce  thoracic 
fluctuation.  Death  took  place  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  same  day. 

On  examination  of  the  body,  the  right 
lung  was  found  riddled  with  tubercles, 
hard  and  soft,  with  close  adhesion  of  the 
surfaces  of  the  pleura.  On  puncturing  the 
left  side  of  the  thorax  an  escape  of  gas 
took  placo,  producing  its  characteristic 
whizzing  sound :  the  left  lung  w&9  pressed 
back  against  the  vertebral  column,  and  was 
only  aGghtly  adherent  at  its  upper  part. 
By  inflating  the  lungs,  a  perforation  of 
about  two  millimetres  (>=  *7874Eng.  inch) 
was  found  at  the  upper  part  of  the  lower 
lobe,  which  communicated  with  a  small 
cavity;  this,  at  its  outer  Bide,  had  been 
only  separated  from  the  cavity  of  the  pleura 
by  the  serous  membrane. 


Correspondence. 


ok  nror/BATioK'  ov  the  btkrno-cletdo 

MASTOID — LBTTBH  FROM  MR.  BAB  SETT. 

_  Sir, — The  commimication  of  Mr.  Cur- 
ling in  your  last  number,  respecting  indura- 
tion of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoidcus  muscle, 
caused  me  to  refer  to  my  note-book,  in 
which  I  find  an  account  of  a  case  which 
occurred  during  my  residence  at  the  Lying- 
in  Hospital  in  this  town,  of,  I  apprehend,  a 
similar  nature,  except  that  it  was  in  an  in- 
flammatory condition,  the  cause  appearing 
quite  obvious. 


A  child  was  brought  to  the  hospital  in 
August  1849 :  it  was  then  three  weeks-  old: 
the  mother,  had  perceived  some  linrdnesa 
about  the  neck  for  several  days,  of  which 
she  took  kttle  notice  until  the  skin  began 
to  look  red.  Upon  examination,  the  sterno- 
cleido-mastoidous  on  the  right  side,  espe- 
cially in  its  lower  half,  was  hard  and  well 
defined:  the  child  evinced  considerable' 
uneasiness  uponmanipulation  :  the  surface- 
was  red,  and  the  heat  of  the  skin  increased, 
with  marked  constitutional  symptoms. 
An  evaporating  lotion,  with  poultices  at 
night,  and.  alterative  doeea  of  Hyd.  c.  Creta, 
were  prescribed.  The  application  of  leeches 
was  suggested,  but  deferred  on  account  of 
the  age  of  the  child.  In  two  or  three- 
weeks  it  was  so  much  better  that  a  lini- 
ment was  ordered,  and  the  case  marked  off 
the  book.  Upon  subsequent  examination 
it  waa  found  that  no  induration  or  percep- 
tible change  remained.  The  child,  a  male,, 
presented  with  its  breech,  was  above  the* 
average  size,  and  mere  than  usual  difficulty 
waa  experienced  in  its  extraction.  The- 
woman's  two  previous  labours  had  been  of 
a  similar  character :.  the  children  were- 
both  born  dead  >  she  waa  attended  by  an 
experienced  practitioner,  whe  considered, 
t  lie  brim  of  the  pelvis  small 

The  affection  at  the  time  was  considered 
1  to  have  arisen  from  injury  received  in  the 
birth. 

I  should  scarcely  have  considered  it  worth 
narration  but  for  the  mystery  thrown  over 
it  by  Mr.  Curling's  note.  I  make  no- 
doubt  similar  oases  arise  from  violence  ap- 
plied in  one  way  or  other.  The  exact  con- 
dition of  the  muscle  is  not  so  easily  ascer- 
tained, as  it  is  not  very  likely  to  fall  under 
t  he  scrutiny  of  the  pathologist.  If  this  in- 
sufficient to  remind  some  of  my  fellow- 
junior  practitioners  of  the  sage  aphorism 
about  meddlesome  midwifery,  my  purpose- 
will  be  abundantly  served. 

J.  Bassett, 
Late  Resident  Medics!  Officer  to  the  Bir- 
mingham Lying;,  in  Hospital. 

Great  Hampton  Street,  Birmingham. 

ON  ntDtTBATIOIT  OF  THE  8TERXO-CXKIDO 
MASTOID  IS  INFANTS. 

Sib, — In  your  last  number  there  is  » 
short  paper  from  Mr.  Curling  on  Indura- 
tion of  the  S terno-clei do- mas toideus  muscle 
in  Young  Infants,  in  which  lie  states  that 
the  left  muscle  was  affected  iu  all  the  cases- 
he  saw,  and  throws  out  a  suspicion  that  it 
arose  from  some  injury  during  its  birth. 
The  following  case  will,  I  think,  render  it 
very  probable  that  Mr.  Curling's  suspicion 
as  to  the  cause  is  correct :  at  the  time  of 
its  occurrence  I  had  no  doubt  that  lacera- 
tion of  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  muscle- 
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«m  the  cause,  and  mentioned  it  to  the 
parents ;  bnt  in  thiB  case  the  right  sterno- 
cleido-mastoideus  muscle  was  the  seat  of 
the  affection. 

Jl  lady  in  labour  with  her  first  child, 
which  presented  with  the  breech,  pro- 
gressed slowly  but  favourably  till  the 
expulsion  of  the  breech,  when,  after  wait- 
ing some  time,  and  ■  no  progress  being 
made,  I  brought  down  a  fold  of  the  ranis, 
and  found  the  funic  arteries  beating  Tory 
quick  and  intermitting.  For  the  safety  of 
the  child,  it  was  necessary  to  expedite  the 
labour.  I  drew  down  tho  body  as  far  as  I 
could,  disengaged  the  arms,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  deliver  the  head :  it  was  situated 
high  up,  and  required  its  direction  to  be 
changed  :  in  doing  this,  difficulty  - was  expe- 
rienced, but  tho  child  was  speedily  born 
alive.  Upon  examining  the  child  n  short 
time  after  its  birth  I  discovered  a  small 
swelling  in  the  situation  of  the  middle 
third  of  the  right  sterno-cleido-mastoideus 
muscle :  on  slight  pressure  the  child  showed 
signs  of  uneasiness.  The  impression  on 
my  mind  at  tho  time  was,  that  in  the  forced 
expulsion  of  the  head  a  few  fibres  of  the 
muscle  were  lacerated,  and  perhaps  a  little 
blood  efiused  at  the  same  time.  The  next 
day  the  swelling  continued,  and  the  muscle 
was  found  hard,  defined,  and  painful,  and 
the  child  naturally  kept  the  need  to  tho 
right  aide.  Fomentations  were  applied. 
This  state  continued  for  many  weeks,  when 
the  induration  gradually  subsided ;  but  the 
swelling  continued  for  eighteen  months 
after  birth,  and  then  by  degrees  disap- 
peared. I  saw  tho  child  a  day  or  two  ago, 
now  upwards  of  three  years  of  age,  and 
there  is  no  difference  between  tho  two 
muscles. 

Yours  respectfully, 
Samuel  Beery, 
Professor  of  Midwifery,  8£c,  at  Queen's 
College,  Birmingham,  and  Surgeon- 
Accoucheur  to  the  Queen's  Hospital. 
Birmingham,  Nov.  27, 1850. 
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Examination  for  Honours. 

Monday,  November  25.— Morning,  10  to  1. 

Elements  of  Intellectual  Philosophy, 
Logic,  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

Examiner,  Mr.  Bbbohah. 

1i  "There  are  and  can  be  but  two  ways 
of  investigating  and  discovering  truth." 


What  «re  these  two  methods,  and  what  is- 
the  difference  between  them  as  regards  the 
process  of  the  mind  P 

2.  One  of  the  operations  which  the 
word  Induction  has  been  used  to  desig- 
nate, is  "  the  material  illation  of  a  universal 
from  a  singular,  as  warranted  either  by  the- 
general  analogy  of  nature  or  the  special 
presumptions  afforded  by  the  object-matter 
of  any  real  science."  Show  that  this  is  the 
process  of  Bacon,  and  distinguish  between 
it  and  the  Aristotelian  Induction. 

8.  Enumerate  the  causes  or  sources  of 
the  Idola  Triton  and  the  Idela  TheatrL 

4.  Give  Stewart's  definition  of  con- 
sciousness. How,  according  to  him,  do 
we  get  the  notion  and  conviction  of  our- 
personal  identity  ?  Give  any  other  solution 
of  the  question. 

5.  "  It  is  to  the  use  of  artificial  signs- 
that  we  are  indebted  for  all  our  general 
conclusions,  and  without  it  our  knowledge- 
would  hart  been  entirely  limited  to  indivi- 
duals." Give  reasons  for  or  against  tho 
above  proposition. 

6.  "  To  what  part  of  our  constitution  is 
the  origin  of  our  ideas  of  right  and  wrong" 
to  be  ascribed  ?"  How  is  this  question, 
answered  by  Hoboes,  Cudworth,  Locke,, 
and  Hutcheson  ?  How  do  you  answer  it 
yourself  P 


Cousin  and  Butler. 
Examiner,  Rev.  H.  Aurom 

1.  What,  according  to  Locke,  aro  the- 
sources  of  all  otu*  ideas  ?  How  does  he  on 
his  theory  account  for  the  ideas  of  space* 
time,  infinity,  personal  identity,  substance,, 
causality  ? 

2.  What  fundamental  error  pervades  the 
whole  of  this  part  of  Locko's  system  ?  How 
has  it  been  carried  out  since  his  time,  and 
by  whom  ?  What  are,  according  to  Cousin, 
its  principal  merits  and  demerits  ? 

3.  Give  Cousin's  refutation  of  Locke's 
view,  that  all  judgment  is  founded  on  com- 
parison. 

4.  What  are  the  presumptions  that  we 
shall  livo  after  death,  deduced  from  our 
present  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
state? 

5.  How  is  God's  government  by  punish- 
ments justified  by  analogy?  "In  the 
natural  course  of  things,  virtue  as  such  is 
rewarded,  and  vice  as  such'  punished." 
With  what  exception  is  this  true  ?  What 
may  be  inferred  from  the  ride,  and  what 
from  the  exception  ? 

6.  Show  that  the  government  of  God 
must  be  a  scheme  incomprehensible  to  us- 
at  present. 

[To  be  continutd.] 
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AHMVEBSART  ITEETIXG  OP  THE  BOYAL 
SOCIETY— ELECTIOM  OS  OPfiCSES. 

Thx  anniversary  meeting  of  this  Society 
was  held  on  Saturday  last,  the:  80th  ulh, 
being  St.  Andrew's  di«y.  There  was  a  good 
attendance  of  Fellow*,  among  whom  we  ob- 
served the  Marquis  of  Nortlinmpton,  Chief  j 
Baron  Pollock,  Sir  R.  Iwglis,  and  Professor  I 
Faraday. 

The  President,  the  Ear!  of  Rosse,  read  | 
the  annual  address,  which  gave  a  retrospec- 
tive riew  of  the  progress  of  scientific  dis- 
oOTery  during  the  part  year,  chiefly  in  the 
sciences  of  physical  astronomy  and  mathe- 
matics.  It  adverted  to  the  deaths  of  two 
eminent  foreign  Petlows-^namely,  MM. 
Gay-Lussao  and  Bkur.villa.  '  After  the  ' 
reading  of  this  address,  the  Copley  medal  j 
was  awarded  to  Professor  Haiisteen,  of  ' 
Denmark,  for  his  researches  in  astronomy ;  I 
the  Romford  medal,  to  M.  Arago,  for  his 
numerous  discoveries  and  improvements  in  ■ 
optical  science.   The  Royal  medals  were  I 
awarded  to  Professor  Graham,  of  Univer-  I 
sky  College,  for  his  contribution  to  the  ' 
Transactions  of  a  paper  on  the  Motion  of  , 
Oases  through  Tubes ;  and  to  Mr.  Brodie, 
bob  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  for  his  paper  ' 
on  the  Chemical  Constitution  of  Wax. 

An  obituary  memoir  of  Guy-Lussac  was 
read  in  its  original  French  by  Mr.  Christie, 
one  of  the  secretaries. 

Lord  Northampton  moved  ft  roto  of 
thanks  to  the  noble  President  for  his 
Taluable  address,  and  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  it  should  be  printed  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  members.  This  was 
seconded  by  Sir  R.  II.  Inglis,  and  carried 
unanimously- 

Tho  baUotting  for  officers  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  was  commenced,  and  the  following 
noblemen  and  gentlomfcn  (constituting 
what  is  termed  the  House  hst)  were 
elected  :— 

President  .—Hie  Earl  of  Rosso,  K.P., 
M.  A.  Treasurer : — Lieut. -CoL  E.  Sabine, 
RJl, — Secretaries!— Samuel  Hunter  Chris- 
tie, Esq.,  M.A.  ;  Xltomas  Bell,  Esq. 
Foreign  Secretary:  —  Captain  W.  H.  Smyth, 
JLN.  Other  Member*  of  the  Council;— 
John  Joseph  Bennett,  Esq. ;  William 
Bowman,  Esq. ;  Sir  Benjamin  Collins 
Brodie,  Bart. ;  The  Rev.  Prqfesr>r  ChalH*, 
M.A.  ,  Lt.-Gen.  Sir  H.  Douglas,  Bart, 
G.C.B. ;  Bir  P.  de  Matpae  Grey  Egerton, 
Bart.;  John  Forbes,  M.D.;  Marshall 
Hail,  M.D. ;  .  Gideon  A.  Mantcll,  Esq., 
LL.D.  ;  Profeuor  W.  Hallows  Miller, 
M.A. ;  Sir  R.  Impcy  Mnrchison,  MA..  5 
Richard  Phillips,  Big.;  Rt.Hon.  Sir  Fre- 
derick Pollock,  M.A;  George Rennie,  Esq.; 
Edward  Solly,  Esq. ;  Lord  Wrottesley. 

The  Fellows  whose  names  are  in  italics 
were  not  members  of  the  last  council. 


The  funds  of  the  Society  appear  to  be  in 
a  flourishing  condition.  During  the  last 
seventeen  years  there  has  been  a  steady  in- 
crease in  the  annual  contributions  from 
Fellows.  We  subjoin  an  accouut  of  the 
contributions  during  the  last  ten  years  : — 

1811  .....    815  12  0 

1812  ......   910  -8  0 

1813    933  16  0 

181i   1025  16  0 

1815  1010   0  0 

1816  1074   0  0 

1817  1116   8  0 

1818  1122  16  0 

1849    1130  16  0 

1850  .    •   .   .   .  1146   4  0 

The  total  receipts  during  the  past  year, 
exclusive  of  the  Balance,  amounted  to 
£3176.  19s.  6d. 

The  Expenditure  during  the  same,  period, 
exclusive  of  the  sum  of  £600  invested  in 
the  Funds,  was  £3000.  5s.  7d. 

Under  the  head  of  Donation  Fund,  the 
Society  has  paid  £250  during  the  past  year 
to  the  under-mentioned  gentlemen  : — 

Donation  Fund  .—Dr.  Hofmann,  for 
Chemical  Investigations,  £100 ;  Mr.  Miller, 
for  Meteorological  Observations,  £50  j  Mr. 
Newport,  for  Physiological  Investigations, 
£50  j  Dr.  FranUand,  for  Chemical  In- 
vestigations, £60. 

The  oppressive  character  of  the  Income 
tax  is  shown  in  this  as  in  other  scientific 
societies.  Upwards  of  forty  pounds  per 
annum  are  paid  for  this  impost  out  of  tho 
funds  devoted  to  scientific  purposes !  In 
a  revision  of  this  most  unjust  and  op- 
pressive, tax  we  consider  that  the  property' 
of  all  societies  whoso  funds  are  devoted  to 
the  purposes  of  science,  should  be  exempted. 

BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OP  LOKDOJT. 

Tax  fourtetnth  anniversary  meeting  was 
held  on  Friday  evening  last  at  the  Society's 
rooms,  20,  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  Mr."  J. 
E.  Gray,  F.R.S.,  president,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  G.  E.  Dennes,  the  secretary,  read  the 
report  of  tlie  Council,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  fifteen  new  members  had  been 
elected  since  last  year,  and  that  the  Society 
consisted  of  250  members.    Many  thou- 
,  snnds  of  specimens  of  British  and  foreign 
1  plants  had  been  distributed  to  'the  mem- 
'  bers,  and  increased  exertions  had'  been 
I  made  this  year  to  extend  this  important 
l  department  of  the  Society's  operations. 

Tlie  report  was  unanimously  adopted,  after 
I  which  a  ballot  took  place  for  the  Council, 
I  when  the  president  was  re-elected,  and 
j  he  nominated  Mr.  J.  Miers,  F.R.3.,  and 
I  Mr.  A.  Henfrev,  F.L.S.,  vice-presidents. 
I  Mr.  J.  Reynold  and  Mr.  O.  ¥..  Dennes 

1'  were  elected  treasurer  and  secretary.  The 
members  afterwards  . 
Digitizec 
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he  Sussex  Hotel,  Bouverie  "Street,  Fleet 
Street. 

LAW  OF  LTTXJlCY. 

We  understand  that,  at  the  instance  of  an 
influential  member  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment, Dr.  Forbes  Window  is  actively  en- 
gaged in  preparing  an  analysis  ox  the 
English  Law  of  Lunacy.  Dr.  Wiuslow  is 
requested  to  make  any  suggestions  tliat  may 
occur  to  him  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry, 
relative  to  an  amendment  of  the  law.  We 
trust,  when  Dr.  Winslow's  labours  are 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  that  the  results  of 
the  investigation  will  bo  submitted  .to  the 
British  Government,  in  order  that  they 
may  adopt  any  valuable  suggestion  it  may 
contain  for  an  amendment  of  our  own 
defective  laws,  in  regard  to  the  arrest  and 
detention  of  persons  alleged  to  be  insane. — 
Morning  Chronicle. 

cnARLva  cnoes  hospital. 

Dr.  Rowlaxd  has  been  recently  elected 
Assistant-physician  to  this  Hospital. 

MEDICAL  STUDiEXTa  IK  PABIS  AXD  LOKBOK. 

V  Union  Medicate  reports  that  there  has 
been  a  great  increase  this  year  in  the  num- 
ber of  students  attending  the  medical 
schools  of  Paris.  In  18+9  there  were  880 
inscriptions  only :  in  1850  tlve  number  has 
risen  to  1223.  The  registrations  in  Lon- 
don for  the  present  session  are  said  to 
amount  to  1035— a  number  which  is  larger 
than  the  uverage. 

apothecaries'  HALL. 
Names  of  gentlemen  who  passed  their  exa- 
mination in  the  science  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  received  certificates  to  prao- 
tise,  on  Thursday,  28th  November,  1850  :— 
William  Frederick  Basset*  j  Mark  Row- 
land Day,  Oxford;  George  Frederick 
Gwyn,  Long  Strntton,  Norfolk ;  Charles 
William  Hammond,  Ipswich. 

OBITUABT. 

At  St.  Omer,  on  the  24th  ult.,  Mnitland 
Maitland,  M.D.,  in  the  9 1st  year  of  his 
age. 
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CASE  OP  DISEASE  OP  THE  tYMPHATTCH.  BT 

db.  fbtzrb,  8TTTTTGABD. 
Although  cases  are  on  record  in  which, 
as  the  consequence  of  wounds,  the  fluid  ol 
the  lymphatics  has  been  seen  to  flow  di- 
rectly from  those  vessels,  observations  are 
wanting  of  the  spontaneous  affection  of 
one  or  more  lymphatic  vessels  attended 


with  escape  of  their  lymph.  The  following 
case  is  therefore  interesting,  and  the  more 
so  as  it  is  authenticated  by  Prof.  Schloss- 
berger's  analysis  of  t he ■  fluid  :— 

A  girl,  16  years  of  ago,  had  not  men- 
struated ;  she  was  otherwise  in  good  health, 
but  had  been  the  subject  of  double  crural 
hernia  sinoe  the  age  of  eight  yean.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  1817  she  noticed  several 
small  manpniilary  prominences  on  her  ab- 
domen. She,  however,  took  no  notice  of 
them,  until,  towards  the  end  of  Jan.  1847,  she 
was  persuaded  to  consult  Dr.  Fetaer.  On 
examining  the  abdomen,  there  was  disco- 
vered a  long  brown  iah- coloured  stripe,  about 
three  fingers  in  breadth,  extending  to  an 
inch  below  tho, umbilicus  to  the  left  of  the 
middle  hue,  and  upwards  and  backward* 
towards  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  bat  gradually 
decreasing  in  size  and  colour.  About  an 
inch  below  the  umbilicus,  and  two  lines  to 
the  left  of  the  linea  alba,  was  situated  a 
mass  of  tumors,  eighteen  in  number,  of  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  female  nipple  ;  their 
colour  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding, integuments,  insect  si  bio  to  the 
touch,  and  it  could  easily  bo  made  to  -dis- 
appear by  pressure  j  but  they  quickly  reap- 
peared on  removal  of  the  pressure.  The 
patient  had  for  a  long  time  experienced 
slight  lancinating  pains  in  the  course  of  the 
strip' of  discoloration,' but  had  not  paid 
any  attention  to  them. 

In  July,  whilst  out  walkings  and  being 
in  great  haste  to  return  homo,  a  quantity 
of  fluid  escaped  from  the  surface  of.  the 
abdomen.  Tlua  fluid,  at  first  milky,  be- 
came grumous.  Threo  days  afterwards 
this  flow  returned,  and  continued  three  days. 
A  milky  fluid  was  seen  to  ooze  drop  by  drop 
from  the  centres  of  two  of.  the  largest 
tumors.  According  to  tho  mother's  testi- 
mony, the  girl  had  lost  at  least  a  litre 
(-1-76  Eng.  pint)  of  fluid.    By  oom- 

Eression  of  the  tumors  tho  quantity  could 
e  increased.  By  tho  aid  of  a  lens  a  mi- 
nute red  point  moistened  with  fluid  could 
be  detected  on.  each  nipplei  The  fluid, 
when  collected,  separated,  at longerorshorter 
intervals,  is  to  a  turbid  milky  serum,  and  a 
clear,  tolerably  abundant  ooagulum,  which 
became,  reddened  by  exposure  to  the  sir. 

Dr.  Fetzer  removed  one  -of  these  tumors 
with  a  pair  of  scissors :  it  was  formed  of 
the  layers  of  skin  somewhat  thinned.  The 
duct  being  open,  ■  a  probe  could  be  passed 
in  to  the  distance  of  au  inch,  either  right 
or  left.  A  quantity 1  of  fluid  flowed  from 
the  orifice,  whichneither  pressure  nor  strong 
solutionof  alum  arrested,  and  which  yielded 
only  to  the  repeated  application  of  nitrate 
of  silver.  It  was  of  importance  to  arrest 
the  flow^as  the  patient  felt  weakened  thereby, 
and  the  pulse  was  becoming  smaller.  After 
I  the  eschar  formed  by  tlio  nitrate  of  silver 
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had  been  castoff,  theformcr  tumorremained, 
and  a  number  of  smaller  growths,  varying 
from  tbe  size  of  a  millet  seed  to  that  of  a 
lentil,  also  appeared. 

The  fluid  which  exuded  presented  all  the 
characters  of  lymph.  It  was  constantly  of 
a  turbid  milky  aspect,  whether  collected 
after  a  meal  or  fasting.  The  turbidity  was 
owing  to  the  presence  of  fatty  particles: 
ether  rendered  it  clear. 

The  tumors  were  probably  dilatations  of 
the  lymphatic  vessels  consequent  on  ob- 
struction of  a  trunk — the  etfect  of  slight 
Inflammation  indicated  by  the  previous  lan- 
cinating pains.  Examined  microscopically, 
a  great  number  of  fat-granules  were  ob- 
served in  the  liquid,  having  an  active  molo- 
eular  movement.  Lvmph-globules,  nearly 
spherical,  slightly  yellowish,  and  containing 
nuclei  of  various  sizes,  were  also  seen ;  also 
unnucleated  corpuscles,  fewer  in  number, 
less  regular,  of  a  yellow  colour,  smooth 
surface,  seeming  to  constitute  a  transition 
state  to  blood-globules,  and  to  which  might 
be  owing  the  reddening  of  the  liquid  on 
exposure  to  the  air. 

Prof.  Schlossberger's  analysis  gave  for 
•  the  composition  of 1000  parts  of  the  blood — 

Water   930  68 

Albuminous  substances   .    47 '26 

Pat  029 

Extractive  8-30 

Salts    ......  -.     9  54 

— L' Union  Medicate.  x 

BOOKS  &  PERIODICALS  RECEIVED 

FOR  1U2VIEW 
DURING  THE  LAST  TWO  WiiKKS. 

The  Correlation  of  Physical  Forces.  Bv 
W.  R.  Grove,  M.A.  F.R.8.  &c. 

The  Fifth  Annul  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners in  Lunacy  presented  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  June  1650. 

The  New  York  Medical  Gaxette.  Nob. 
11  to  16.  (N.B.  Nos.  3  to  10  inclusive 
have  not  reached  us.) 

London  Journal  of  Medicine.    Dec.  1850. 

Ednburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical 
Science.  December. 

Pharmaceutical  Journal.  December. 

Comptes  Rendus.    No.  20  ;  Nov.  11. 

Casper's  Wochensohrift.  Nos.  42,  48,  and 
44 ;  19th  October  to  the  3d  November. 


METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


i  Height  of  the  Barometer    2959 

„      „      „      Thermometer*    40-5 

^lf-registering do.b  ....Max.  32-    lain. 23- 
■  From  13  observations  daily.      k  Suu. 

Baxk,  ta  laches,  <r08.-  Bam  of  the  daily  obser- 
vations taken  at  9  o'clock. 

M arsoaoLoaicAU— The  mean  temperature  of 
the  week  was  2-  below  the  mean  of  the  month. 


BIRTHS  k  DEATHS  nr  the  Mjstbofoijs 
During  the  Week  ending  Saturday,  Not.  80. 


BlBTHS. 

Males....  773 
Females..  709 

1489 


Deaths. 
Males....  493 
Females..  408 

861 


Caosks  or  Death. 


All  Causes   861 

Spkcivibd  Causes   800 

1.  Zymotic  lor  Epidemic,  Endemic, 

Contagious}  Dueatu, ...  196 
Sporadic  DUtate;  vis.— 

1 .  Dropsy,  Cancer,  tec   41 

2.  Brain.  Spinal  Marrow,  Nerves, 

and  Senses    1M 

4 .  Heart  and  Bloodvessels   85 

6.  Langs  and  organs  of  Respiration  160 

6.  Stomach,  liver,  Ik   49 

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &r   7 

8.  Childbirth, Diseasesof  Uterus,&c  13 

9.  Rheumatism,  Diseases  of  Bones, 

Joints,  &c   13 

10.  Skin   O 

11.  Prematoie  Birth   27 

12.  Old  Age   34 

13.  Sudden  Deaths   3 

14.  Violence,  Privation.  Cold,  See. . . .  14 

The  following  is  a  selection  of  the  run  inkers  of 

Deuths  from  the  most  important  special  causes : 


Small-pox.   14 

Measles   29 

Scarlatina    32 

Hooping-cough ....  33 

Diarrhoea   13 

Cholera   0 

Typhus   47 

Dropsy   13 

Hydrocephalus....  19 

Apoplexy   31 

Paralysis   22 


Convulsions   35 

Dronchitis    64 

Pneumonia   67 

Phthisis    96 

Lungs    I 

Teething   11 

Stomach   3 

Liver   19 

Childbirth    7 

Uterus   3 


Remarks.— The  total  number  of  deaths  was 
90S  heiotc  the  average  mortality  of  tbe  48th  week 
of  ten  previous  years. 


NOTICES  to  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  giving  insertion 
to  Dr.  F.  J.  Brown's  esse  of  Softening  of  the 
Cerebellum.    It  shall  appear,  if  possible,  next 

week. 

Mr.  R.  Oke  Clark's  communication  shall  have 
early  insertion.  —  Owing  to  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  Subscribers,  the  plan  of 
publishing  a  General  index  hss  been  for  the 
present  abandoned. 

Dr.  J.  Pollock's  second  paper  baa  been  received. 

The  first  part  of  Dr.  W.  S.  Kirkes'  contribution 
will  he  inserted  in  the  following  number. 

W<»  regret  that  we  are  obliged  to  postpone  Mr. 
Gallwcy's  paper,  and  tbe  Guy's  Hospital  Re- 
port, until  next  week. 

The  notice  of  the  Reports  on  Cholera  in  tbe 
Yorkshire  Asylum  is  written,  and  will  shortly 
be  published  in  an  article  with  reviews  of 
eixteen  other  works  on  Cholers.  This  will 
explain  the  delay  in  noticing  this  and  several 
other  essays  on  the  disease. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Nunn.— The  report  was  received  too 
late  for  this  week's  number.  A  private  letter 
will  be  sent. 

Received. -Mr.  Hntsey.— Dr.  Wright. 
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CLINICAL  LECTURE 

ON 

ASTHMA. 

(Delivered  mt  King',  College  Hotyiial,  Oct, 
16, 1849.) 

By  B.  B.  Todd,  M.D.  F.B.S. 

Physician  to  the  HospiUL 

[Heportad  by  H.  H.  9*um,  M.B.,  Dem.  Aw*. 
K.CiL.1 


LXOTTTM  XV. 

I  SHALL  call  your  attention  to-day,  gentle- 
men, to  the  subject  of  Asthma ;  and  I  shall 
take,  as  the  text  of  my  remarks,  the  case 
of  John  Shaw,  who,  you  may  remember, 
was  admitted  into  the  nospital  ou  the  4th 
of  this  month  (Oct.  1849),  labouring 
under  a  very  violent  asthmatic  paroxysm, 
but  who  is  now,  I  am  happy  to  say,  quite 
well 

As  the  case  is  given  very  concisely,  and 
yet  accurately,  I  may  as  well  reed  it  to  you : 
—"The  patient,  by  occupation-  a  cab- 
driver,  states  himself  always  to  lmve  been 
a  tolerably  healthy  man,  with  the  exception 
of  two  attacks  of  fever,  the  last  of  which 
was  very  severe,  and  for  which  he  was 
treated  some  months  ago  in  this  hospital 
Soon  after  leaving  the  hospital  he  returned 
to  his  ordinary  occupation,  which  necessar 
rily  exposed  him  to  every  vicissitude  of 
weather,  and  this  he  makes  an  excuse  for 
having  drunk  very  freely  of  rum,  and  other 
spirits. 

"  For  the  last  two  or  three  months  lie 
has  been  gradually  becoming  asthmatic, 
having  at  all  times  more  or  less  difficulty 
of  breathing,  the  dyspnoea,  however,  being 
aggravated  greatly  oy  any  exposure  to  wet 
or  cold,  and  the  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea 
always  ending  in  violent  cough  and  expec- 
toration. 

**  On  October  3d  he  drank  pretty  freely 
of  spirits,  and  was  greatly  exposed  on  a 
very  wet  day — one  of  those  wet  days 
which  prove  a  harvest  to  the  London  cab- 
men :  he  went  to  bed  early,  but  found  him- 
self unable  to  lie  down,  and  therefore 
passed  the  night  sitting  up  ;  and,  in  spite 
of  this  position,  much  troubled  with  diffi- 
oulty  of  breathing.  At  last  he  fell  asleep, 
hut  was  awoke  early  the  next  morning  by  a 
fresh  paroxysm  of  asthma.  The  dyspnoea 
Xreatly  increasing,  he  was  brought  to  the 
hospital  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

"  Upon  examining  his  chest  it  was  found 
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to  be  large  and  barrel-shaped,  very  resonan 
on  percussion  at  all  points,  even  over  the 
cardiac  region ;  the  heart  could  be  felt 
and  heard  beating  at  the  scrobicolus,  and 
only  in  this  region  or  a  little  to  the  left  of  it, 
but  not  in  the  normal  situation ;  very  dis- 
tinct rhonchuB  could  be  detected  over  the 
whole  of  the  chest,  and  at  some  points 
sibilusoould  be  distinguished.   The  heart 
could  only  he  heard  m  the  ej 
he  expectorated  a  good  deal  of  tl 
mucus,  but  not  without  much  t" ' 
cough."   So  far  for  the  report. 

At  two  o'clock,  when  I  came  to  the  hos- 
pital, I  found  him  sitting  up,  suffering 
from  extreme  dyspneaa,  blue  in  the  face, 
with  all  the  ordinary  and  the  accessory 
muscles  of  respiration  working  actively ; 
and  I  then  determined  to  try  the  effect  of 
chloroform,  and  applied  it  at  once,  not 
pushing  the  administration,  of  it  so  far  as  to 
procure  complete  insensibility.  After  a 
few  whiffs  he  experienced  an  evident  re- 
laxation of  'the  asthmatic  spasm ;  ho 
breathed  slower  and  easier ;  lus  pulse  be- 
came slower  and  fuller;  and,  from  that 
moment,  the  paroxysm  seemed  to  give 

After  the  influence  of  the  chloroform 
passed  off,  the  dyspnoea  returned,  although 
in  a  much  lees  degree,  but  only  for  a  very 
short  time :  he  passed  the  remainder  of  the 
afternoon  without  suffering,  and  slept  well. 

The  next  morning  (Oct.  6th)  the  follow- 
ing report  is  made: — "He  is  decidedly 
bettor,  has  expectorated  pretty  freely, 
breathes  much  more  easily,  and  his  pulse 
has  fallen  from  104  to  86.,r 

From  this  t  ime  he  has  had  no  bad  symp- 
toms, and  he  is  now  convalescent,  and  may 
leave  the  hospital  in  aday  or  two. 

Such  is  the  ease  on  which  I  poopose  to 
found  some  remarks  on  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  asthma:  and  fleet,  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  disease. 

What  is  oMtkma  ?~1  shall  answer  this 
question  by  stating  first  that  it  cannot  be 
properly  called  a  disease  of  the  lungs— in 
other  words,  its  primary  seat  is  not  in  the 
lungs :  it  may  be  denned  to  be  a  constitu- 
tional disease,  which  manifests  itself  by 
paroxysms  of  difficult  breath  ng,  with  in- 
tervals of  various  duration,  in  which  the 
patient  is  completely  or  nearly  in  a  healthy 
condition. 

Let  us  look  at  the  more  prominent  points 
in  the  clinioal  history  ot  asthma,  and  in- 
quire how  far  we  may  found  upon  them  an 
explanation  of  its  pathology. 

The  way  in  which  the  uncomplicated  asth- 
matic attack  commence*  is  generally  this.  A 
patient,  we  will  say,  goes  to  bed  quite  well : 
soenatorwardsho  finds  axhfteultyof  breath- 
ing come  on;  he  cannot  lie  down;  he  cannot 
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go  to  sleep;  the  dyspnoea  increases,  and 
tho  attack  become*  confirmed  :  or,  what  ia 
Tory  often  the  case,  he  goes  to  sleep  quite 
well,  and  wakes  in  an  hour  or  two  with  the 
attack  on  him.  When  ones  formed,  the 
asthmatic  paroxysm  continues  for  some 
time,  and  paaaes  off  generally  with  some 
cough  and  expectoration)  but  sometimes 
without  either.  The  time  of  its  duration 
ia  very  variable:  sometimes  it  lasts  only  a 
few  hours,  sometimes  many  days. 

When  suffering  from  the  attack  the  pa- 
tient cannot  lie  down.  All  asthmatic* 
ahow  an  instinctive  repugnance  to  the  hori- 
zontal posture  while  the  attack  is  on  j  and 
even  in  the  interval*  of  the  attacks  they 
like  to  lie  high,  and  seldom  he  quite  flat  i 
generally  they  are  content  with  sitting  up 
in  bed  or  on  a  chair,  or  they  may  some- 
times move  about  the  room.  The  coach- 
man of  a  neighbour  of  mine  some  years 
ago  suffered  so  much  from  a  paroxysm  of 
asthma,  which  resisted  all  treatment,  that 
he  waa  obliged  to  stand  leaning  forward  on 
a  table  fox  three  days ;  and  in  ahia  erect 
posture  he  passed  the  whole  of  this  time : 
at  last  he  became  so  exhausted  that  he  waa 
obliged  to  sit  down  from  ehear  inability  to 
support  himself.  The  erect  or  semi-erect 
posture  ia  no  doubt  preferred  because  it 
enables  the  muscles  of  respiration  to  act 
with  greater  freedom,  and  with  more 
mechanical  power. 

These  attacks  are  very  much  influenced 
by  weather,  particularly  cold  and  damp, 
and  by  locality,  as  high  or  low,  humid  or 
dry,  relaxing  or  braoing :  and  there  ia  a 
remarkable  oapriciouaness  in  these  respects, 
some  persons  liking  a  low,  damp,  smoky 
situation,  some  a  high,  dry,  and  clear ;  that 
which  is  fatal  to  one  case  will  be  the  very 
best  thing  to  another,  and  one  person  will 
be  well  where  another  omnot  live.  Some- 
times persons  living  in  London,  and  wish- 
ing to  try  the  neighbourhood,  will  ask  you, 
"Shall  I  go  to  Clapham,  or  shall  I  go  to 
Highgate— will  a  high  or  a  low  situation 
be  the  best  for  me  ?"  Now  this  is  a  ques- 
tion that  it  is  impossible  to  answer  with 
certainty ;  for  very  often  that  which  would 
seem  the  worst  will  turn  out  the  best.  I 
have  known  asthma  tics  better  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  than  anywhere  else;  on  the 
other  hand,  I  have  known  some  greatly 
relieved  by  going  to  a  high  situation.  Dr. 
Watson  has  some  interesting  remarks  on 
this  subject  in  his  valuable  Lecture  on 
Asthma,  and  relates  some  curious  oases  m 
illustration  of  the  uncertain  influence  of 
locality  in  checking  or  promoting  the  asth- 
matic paroxysm. 

Then,  sometimes  we  And  that  ast  hma  is 
brought  on  by  certain  specific  irritating 
agents.  We  ail  know  of  ka9.matkmm  t  that 
if  certain  individuals  venture  within  the 


range  of  a  hay-field,  they  are  seized  with 
sneezing,  coryza,  profuse  lacrymation,  and 
other  symptom*  of  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  accompanied  with  a  distinct 
asthmatic  paroxysm.  Similar  symptom* 
are  brought  on  in  other  people  (but  such 
persons  are  nmoh  fewer)  by  the  volatile 
effluvium  of  ipecaenan,  or  by  the  presence 
of  very  fine  particles  of  dust  floating  in  the 
atmosphere. 

Persons  having  had  this  disease  for  many 
years  may  cease  to  have  any  attack.  I  have 
known  many  cases  of  men  and  women  who 
have  lost  the  disease  as  they  advanced  in  life. 
Now,  si  such  eases  of  recovery,  does  the 
disease  leave  the  lungs  perfectly  healthy  ? 
Not  unless  the  attacks  of  asthma  have  been 
mild,  and  few  and  far  between.  Although 
not  necessarily  originating  in  the  longs, 
the  frequent  repetition  of  the  asthmatic 
paroxysm  doubtless  always  leaves  some  in- 
jury to  the  lung  after  it,  which  is  the 
greater  in  proportion  as  each  paroxysm  is 
longer  and  more  severe. 

In  asthma  the  respiratory  efforts  are" 
greatly  exaggerated,  in  consequence  of  the 
increase  of  the  sensation  of  the  want  of 
breath— the  buoln  dt  rttpirer  of  the  French; 
a  sensation  which  any  one  may  easily  ex- 
perience in  his  own  person  by  simply  put- 
ting his  face  into  water  for  a  few  seconds. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  strong  feeling 
of  the  want  of  breath,  large  quantities  of 
air  are  drawn  in,  and  so  great  is  the 
effort  of  inspiration  that  ' the  noise  which 
it  occasions  may  be  heard  for  a  con- 
siderable distance.  What  results  ?  The 
air-cells  of  the  lungs  become  dilated,  and 
the  whole  lung  experiences  a  proportionate 
enlargement,  and  the  external  configura- 
tion of  the  chest  is  altered.  This  is  well 
exemplified  in  our  patient  Shaw  :  lie  has  a 
large,  barrel-shaped  chest,  rounded  in  front, 
behind,  and  at  the  sides  •  and,  if  you  watch, 
him  breathe,  you  will  see  that  there  is  leas 
movement  at  each  respiratory  act  than 
there  should  be;  the  chest  is  in  a  state  of 
permanent  dilatation,  the  ribs  are  too  hori- 
zontal, the  intercostal  spaces  too  wide,  and 
the  accessory  muscle*  of  respiration  are 
always  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  action. 
The  state  of  lung  which  is  produced  by 
asthma  is  that  which  has  been  called  by 
Laenneo  rmphytma—*  name  not  happily 
chosen,  a*  it  implies  what  really  does  not 
exist,  namely,  the  infiltration  of  the  lung 
with  air,  the  existence  of  air  in  its  extra- 
vehicular tissue.  If  the  asthmatic  attacks 
continue  for  any  great  length  of  time,  and 
are  severs,  we  find  further  injury  of  the 
lung  taking  place ;  the  walls  of  the  arr-cella 
suffer  in  their  nutrition,  and  some  of  them, 
already  dilated  to  their  utmost  extent,  give 
way  f  three  or  four,  or  more,  become  fused 
into  one,  and  form  large  irregular  cavities. 
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which  are  distributed acoong  the  healthy 
pulmonary  tissue. 

. .  Uut,  besides  these  changes  in  the  longs, 
the.  repetition  of  the  -  asthmatic  pan&yma 
leads  with  equal  certainty  to  morbid  changes 
hi  the  heart.,  Freml'tho  obstmJ<rtion  thai 
is  offered  to  the  -circulation,  through  the 
lungs  «a  undue  amouatof  work  is  -thrown 
eta-  the  right  wejslricUv  which,  of  coarse 
becomes  more  or  less  hypertrophied  at 
the  same  tune  the  meshes  of  the  pulmo- 
nary capillaries  become  enlarged,  and  no 
doubt  experience,  some  change  in  their-vital 
properties  whereby  the  circulation  in 'them 
is  retarded.    This  affords  an  -additional 
means  pf  obstruction  through  the  htngs, 
and  therefore  an  additranal.cauae  for  hyper- 
trophy of  the  right  side  of  the  heart. .  But 
as  the  backward  pressure  of -the  blood  on 
the  heart  become*  increased,  the  right  ven> 
trials-  becomes  not.  only  hypertrophied,  bu\ 
dilated,  and  the  dilatation,  extends  in. a 
retrograde  course  to  the  auricle,  and  thence 
to  the  large  veins,  so  that  m  the- advanced 
stages  of  this  disease  it  is  not  unoomiaou 
to  find  venous  regurgitation,  and  more  or 
less,  congestion,  through  out  the  whole  venous 
system.  In  the  early  stages,  howlever,  none 
At  these  conditions .  will  exist.   Yon  may 
have  the  most  exquisite  asthma  tie  dyspnoea 
without  its  leaving  any  perceptible  devia- 
tion from,  the  healthy  standard  either  -  in 
Jtbe  heart  or  lungs,  or  at  moat  no  more  than 
may  perfectly  recover  itself  when  the  pa* 
jroxysm  passes  off.!  This  is  more  likely  to 
.occur  in  children,  because  then-  tissues 
paire  a  greater  power  of  recovery  from  their 
greater  activity  of  nutrition. 
,  Such  cases  as  .  these  would  alone  be  suffi- 
cient to  prove,  that  asthma  is  a  disease 
essentially  independent  of  any  organic 
lesions  of  heart  or  tangs,  though  frequently 
accompanied  by  them,  aggravated  by  them 
when  they  exist,  and  always  -inducing  than 
if.  it  is  of  sufficiently  long  continuance. 
And  it  is  remarkable  how  soon  these  lesions 
■may  be  thus  induced,  how  abort  a  continu- 
ance of,  asthma  will  be.  sufficient  to  give 
rise  to  evident  signs  of  organic  ehaage  in 
the  heart  and  lungs.   Our  patient  Shaw 
had  had  asthma  not  quite  three  months, 
and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  not 
severely,  and  yet  we  find  him  with  a  barrel- 
shaped,  unnaturally  resonant  chest,  dilated 
thoracic  parietea,  and  the  heart  so  dis- 
0  placed  and  dilated  in  its  right  cavities  as  to 
beat  in  the  region  of  the  scrobiculus  cordis. 
.    I  look  upon  this  last  sign  as  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  symptoms  of  asthma, 
and  I  consider  its  presence  in  any  ease 
where  I  suspect  asthma,  as  a-  clear  confir- 
mation of  tlie  correctness  of  those  suspicious . 
In  accordance  with  thin  view,  in  examining 
••*  patient  whom  I  suspect  to  be  asthmatic, 
,0000/017  first  step*  iis  to  apply  my  finger 


to  •  his-' servbicutas  pordiB :'  if  I  find*  nO 
beating  of'  the  heart  there,'  my  conclusion 
ia  a.  cqntingent  negative  ;  bat'  if  I  find  it 
beathig-  the*,-  end  nob  in  its-  natural  posi- 
tion under"  the 'nipple,-  my  conclusion  is  a 
certain  asnrmafcive. 

•  If-  yon  trace  up  the  disease  f  o:  the  point 
of  it*  first  appearance,  ton  will  generally 
find' that 'the-  first  attack  earns  on  either 
without  any  assignable  cause,  or  after  some 
indiscretion/  as  -to  diet— or  after  some  hn* 
prudent. expos  nro  to  -weather;  the  patient 
went  to  bed  Well,  and  ' in  every  respect  in 
his  usual  health, 'and. woke  up  asthmatic, — 
but  once  hiving  made  its  appearance,  it 
render*  it*  vfoihd  ever  after  hable  to  its 
reenrrenocv  • 

•  A  remarkable-  circumstance  is;  that  ft 
is  '  often  <  inherited  ;  the  father  or  mother 
have  had  it,  or  it  may  have  lept'over'  a 
generatFion,— the  grandfather  may  have 
bean-aathnusisc,  and  the  intervening  gene- 
ration'wtt  '  so'  -  Ontee  that  the  asthma  has 
fairiy  established  -itself  in  any  individual, 
it  may  be  brought  on;by  any  slight  cause, 
even  the  most  trivial  disturbance  will  be 
sufficient  to  eieitoi^— catarrh,  in  digestion, 
irregular  hours,  -mental  dertement,  violent 
exercise,  change1  of  temperature,  change  of 
place— any  one  of  these  may  bring  on  an 
attack.  How,  if  your  inquire  narrowly, 
you  will  generally  find  at'  the  root  of  the 
disease  some  fault  in  the  primary  assimi- 
lation :  you  will  find  that  the  patient  has 
learned  to  avoid  certain  things  ;  that  be  is 
not  at  liberty  like  other  men;  there  are 
some  things  of  which  he  dare  not  partake, 
or,  if  ho  dees,  it  is  done  at  the  price  of  ah 
attack.  And  von  will  likewise  find,  on 
looking  into  the  patient's  secretions,  that 
they  are  altered,  that  the  urine  is  lithic, 
phosphatic  (most  frequently  the  former), 
or  presents  some  deviation  from  the 
healthy  standard.  Very  often,  too,  you 
will  find  the  attack  ushered  in  by  a  pecu- 
liar condition  of  the  urine,  either  such  as 
I  have  just .  mentioned,  or  urine  resem- 
bling nervous  hysterical  urine,  abundant, 
clear,  and  pale,  and  of  very  low  specific 
gravity. 

Now  all  these  points,— the  periodical 
recurrence  of  the  attacks,  the  perfect,  or 
-nearly  perfect  health  in  the  interval,  the 
absence  of  any  organic  change,  the  asso- 
ciated humoral  disturbances,-— all  bear  in 
the  most  interesting  way  on  the  pathology 
of  this  malady.  They  tend  to  establish  a 
remarkable  analogy  between  asthma,  gout, 
and  some  other  diseases.  As  in  asthma, 
gout  comes  on  quite  suddenly— there  is  no 
warning :  a  man  may  go  to  bed  quite  or 
nearly  well,  and  he  will  wake  up  early 
in  the  morning  with  a  fit  of  the  gout  in 
hit  great  toe.  There  is  another  disease, 
epilepsy,  in  which  we  have  exactly  the 
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game  phenomenon:  a  patient,  with  or 
without  warning,  falls  down  foaming, 
livid,  and  convulsed;  the  paroxysm  goes 
o£T,  and  leaves  him  in  his  ordinary  good 
health,  and  he  may  go  on  for  years  and 
not  have  another.  Again,  we  know 
that  a  fit  of  the  gout  leaves  no  organic 
lesion  if  it  occurs  once  or  twice ;  but  if  it 
is  often  repeated  it  leaves  permanent  injury 
in  the  joints  that  it  attacks.  We  may  ob- 
serve the  same  with  respect  to  epilepsy.  If 
a  patient  has  suffered  only  one  or  two 
attacks,  you  will  find  no  change  in  his 
brain;  but  if  ho  has  had  several,  you 
will.  The  disease  evidently  consists  essen- 
tially of  something  attracted  to  the  brain, 
and  not  exitting  in  it.  The  same,  too,  of 
asthma,  the  organic  changes  are  all  secon- 
dary, and  a  few  attacks  leave  no  traces  be- 
hind them. 

All  this  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the 
paroxysm  of  asthma  has  something  in 
common,  with  the  paroxysm  of  gout  and 
the  paroxysm  of  epilepsy.  Of  the  two  I 
prefer  to  take  tlie  analogy  to  gout,  because 
we  have  more  definite  and  coherent  ideas 
about  gout,  and  we  are  more  acquainted 
with  its  exact  pathology.  The  theory  at 
'  present  most  in  favour  with  regard  to  gout 
is  that  it  is  a  disease  of  assimilation,  and 
this  defectivo  or  vitiated  assimilation  gives 
rise  to  some  materies  morbi.  When  this 
matter  is  eliminated  from  the  system,  the 
attack  passes  off;  when  it  accumulates,  the 
attack  comes  on.  In  asthma  defective 
assimilative  power  is  a  frequent  coincident. 
Gout,  too,  and  rheumatism,  and  all  humo- 
ral diseases,  resemble  asthma  in  being  in- 
herited. 

When  the  materies  morbi  of  asthma  has 
been  generated  its  effect  is  to  irritate  the 
nervous  system,  not  generally,  but  certain 
parts  of  it,  those  parts  being  the  nerves 
concerned  in  the  function  of  respiration— 
viz.,  the  pneumogastrio,  and  the  nervea 
that  supply  the  expiratory  muscles,  either 
at  their  peripheral  extremities,  or  at  their 
central  termination  in  the  medulla  ob- 
longata and  spinal  cord  j  extreme  difficulty 
of  breathing  is  the  result,  and.  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this,  ultimate  disease  of  the 
lungs. 

Thus  the  occurrence  of  asthma  in  pa* 
roxysms  would  be  accounted  for  much  in 
the  same  way  you  would  explain  the  occur* 
rence  of  gout  in  paroxysms ;  and  in  the 
intervals  between  tho  attacks,  the  patient, 
being  of  asthmatic  constitution,  so  to 
apeak,  is  easily  thrown  into  tlte  paroxysm 
of  asthma  by  causes  which  would  but 
slightly  influence  other  men,— as  cold,  im- 
pure air,  mechanical  irritation  of  the  respi- 
ratory passages,— just  aa  gouty  men  may 
readily  be  thrown  into  the  gouty  pa- 
roxysm by  causes  comparatively  trivial 


This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most : 
sonablo  exposition  of  the  pathology  of 
asthma. 

Now  we  often  hear  physicians  of  great 
and  deserved  repute  speaking  of  tpasmodic 
asthma.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the 
bronchi  possess  a  muscular  coat,  consist- 
ing of  circular  fibres  of  the  unstriped 
for  it  has  been  long  proved,  not  only  by 
microscopical  observation,  but  by  the  moat 
satisfactory  experiments.  It  is  in  these 
circular  muscular  fibres  of  the  bronchi  that 
many  pathologists  localize  the  spasm,  to 
which  they  ascribe  all  the  phenomena  of 
asthma. 

The  first  link  in  the  chain  of  effects  of 
the  immediate  exciting  cause  of  asthma- 
would  be,  according  to  them,  spasm  of  the 
bronchial  tubes,  then  dyspnoea.  Un- 
doubtedly a  state  of  spasm  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  would  produce  a  great  deal  of  dys- 
pnoea ;  but  what  I  want  to  point  out 
to  you  is,  that  this  state  of  spasm  of 
the  bronchial  tubes  ought  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  tho  accompaniments^ 
one  of  tho  phenomena  of  asthma,  than  as  its 
cause.  The  feeling  of  breathlcssucss,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  peculiar  state  of  certain 
nerves  and  of  a  certain  nervous  centre,  the 
centre  of  respiration,  is  the  first  link  in  the 
chain  of  asthmatic  phenomena.  The  spasm 
of  the  bronchi  follows  sooner  or  later  upon 
this,  and  often  it  follows  so  quickly  upon  it 
as  to  appear  to  come  simidtaneously  with 
it :  does  it  ever  precede  it  ?    I  doubt  this. 

Undoubtedly  you  may  have  severe  asthma 
without  severe  spasm  of  the  bronchial 
tubes.  I  remember  a  well-marked  instance 
of  this  in  a  gentleman  whom  I  attended  for 
chronic  disease,  cancer,  ns  I  thought,  of  the 
liver.  For  nearly  a  week  before  his  death 
he  suffered  from  the  most  frightfully  dia- 
tressing  asthma,  which  nothing  could  con- 
trol, and  which  lasted  without  interruption 
till  he  died.  I  examined  his  chest  re- 
peatedly at  all  parts,  and  could  hear  nothing 
but  tho  most  perfect,  loud,  and  puerile 
breathing,  which  is  quite  inconsistent  with 
a  state  of  spasm. 

Again;  section  of  the  vagi  nervea  of 
animals  produces  phenomena  exactly  like 
those  of  asthma.  Whatever  be  the  cause 
of  the  dyspnoea  in  these  cases,  it  is  clear  it 
cannot  be  bronchial  spasm,  as  the  muscles 
of  the  bronchi  would  be  paralysed  after 
section  of  their  nerves. 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  have  observed, 
which  has  an  important  bearing  on  this 
subject ;  that  in  that  particular  form  of 
spasmodic  disease  which  I  have  no  doubt 
in  your  iuturo  practice  you  will  have  many 
opportunities  of  witnessing,  laryngismus 
stridulus,  the  crowing  inspiration  of  chil- 
dren, there  is  a  ronchus  all  over  tho  cheat," 
simultaneous  with  the  convulsive  attack* 
Digitized  byVjOO^U 
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The  moment  the  convulsion  comes  on, 
when  the  eyes  become  fixed  and  the  child 
begins  to  inspire  with  difficulty,  if  you  put 
your  ear  to  the  chest  you  will  hear  a 
ronchus  pervading  the  whole  lung.  The 
moment  the  recovery  takes  place,  the  ron- 
chus censes.  And  it  is  very  interesting  to 
notice  that  you  may  observe  the  very  same 
thing  in  the  ordinary  convulsions  of  chil- 
dren, in  which  the  larynx  is  not  prominently 
engaged ;  and  I  suppose  no  one  will  pre- 
tend to  locate  these  diseases  anywhere  but 
in  the  nervous  system. 

Hence  the  conclusion  that  I  draw  is  this, 
that  the  spasm  is  the  accompaniment,  and 
not  the  cause  of  the  difficult  breathing  that 
accompanies  or  follows  upon  the  nervous 
changes,  just  as  it  does  in  laryngismus  and 
in  the  ordinary  convulsions  of  infants. 

So  much  for  the  pathology  of  asthma  ; 
as  to  the  treatment  of  this  disease  our 
attention  must  be  directed 

1.  To  obtain  relief  to  the  paroxysms,  and 

2.  To  improve  the  patient's  constitution 
in  the  intervals  of  the  paroxysm. 

First,  in  the  asthmatic  paroxysm  you 
must  inquire  into  the  immediate  exciting 
cause,  and  endeavour  to  remove  it.  With 
this  viewan  emetic,  by  emptyingthe  stomach, 
will  often  be  found  useful ;  or  if  the  quality, 
not  the  quantity  of  the  contents  of  the 
alimentary  canal  is  the  source  of  the  evil, 
an  alkali  will  be  found  beneficial.  Stimu- 
lants are  sometimes  of  essential  service, 
especially  when  the  long-continued  circula- 
tion of  imperfectly  arte  rial  ised  blood  has 
deadened  the  sensibilities,  and  so  far 
lowered  the  powers  as  to  render  the  expec- 
toration of  mucus  difficult:  one  of  the 
best  stimulants  is  sulphuric  ether,  or 
perhaps  the  chloric  is  even  better,  from  its 
taste  and  smell  being  so  agreeable.  Ether, 
in  combination  with  opium,  will  often  be 
found  of  great  service.  But  perhaps  the 
tedalives  constitute  the  class  of  remedies 
that  has  met  most  favour  in  the  treatment 
of  asthma,  and  especially  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  order  Solanacete, — as  Hyoscya- 
mus,  Belladonna,  Tobacco  i  but  before  and 
above  all,  both  in  the  frequency  of  its 
employment  and  its  real  value,  Stramo- 
nium. This  medicine  may  be  given  in 
various  forms, — aa  an  extract  of  the  seeds, 
in  doses  of  from  gr.  i  to  gr.  iy.,  or  in  the 
form  of  a  tincture,  in  from  ten  minim  to 
half-drachm  doses;  but  more  frequently 
it  is  smoked,  and  fox  this  purpose  the 
whole  plant,  leaves  and  stems,  are  used ;  it 
is  dried  and  cut  into  small  pieces,  and 
smoked  in  a  pipe,  or  the  leaves  alone  are 
dried,  and  rolled  up  in  the  form  of  a  cigar. 
I  here  show  you  some  of  these  cigars,  which 
have  been  put  into  my  hands  by  Mr.  Sa- 


vory, of  Bond  Street ;  but  I  must  tell  you 
that  these  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  Stra- 
monium cigars,  being  made,  not  of  the 
Datura  Stramonium,  but  of  the  kindred 
species,  the  Datura  Tatula,  which  is  said 
to  bo  even  more  efficacious  than  the  more 
generally  used  species. 

Lastly,  we  find  a  valuable  remedy  for  the 
asthmatic  paroxysm  in  chloroform :  we  know 
howin  other  cases  it  influences  all  those  func- 
tions which  are  ministered  to  by  nervous 
influence,  and  in  its  efficacy  in  asthma  we 
have  an  interesting  physiological  experi- 
ment, and  an  important  lesson  with  regard 
to  the  true  pathology  of  the  disease.  But 
in  the  administration  of  chloroform  I  would 
give  you  this  two-fold  caution: — first, 
to  give  it  gradually  and  cautiously,  and  not 
in  a  full  dose ;  not  to  produce  insensibility, 
especially  if  there  be  anything  like  blueness 
of  the  surface,  because,  though  remedial  to 
the  asthma,  it  will  tend  to  increase  those 
very  consequences  which  are  most  to  be 
feared  from  the  circulation  of  venous  blood. 
Secondly,  to  impress  upon  your  patient 
that  he  must  never  give  it  to  himself,  nor 
without  the  presence  of  a  medical  man.  This 
case  was  related  in  the  papers  the  other  day : 
A  person  who  was  in  the  habit  of  curing  his 
attacks  of  asthma  by  inhaling  chloroform, 
when  administering  it  to  himself  one  day, 
and  when  in  a  state  of  half  subjection  to  its 
influence,  to  produce  the  full  effect  placed 
his  handkerchief  on  the  table,  and  buried 
his  mouth  in  it ;  his  insensibility  became 
deeper  and  deeper,  till  at  last  he  was  too 
far  gone  to  be  able  to  raise  bis  head.  He 
therefore  continued  inspiring  it,  his  coma 
became  more  and  more  profound,  and  a 
short  time  after  he  was  found  in  that 
position,  quite  dead. 

Secondly,  the  treatment  in  the  in- 
tervals between  the  paroxysms  should  be 
directed  to  improve  the  digestive  powers 
of  the  patient  and  the  tone  of  his  ner- 
vous system ;  the  diet  should  be  very 
carefully  regulated,  both  as  to  nature  and 
quantity;  and  this  is  of  all  things  the 
most  important  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  medical  attendant.  The  alimentary 
canal  and  the  secretions  generally  should 
be  kept  in  a  healthy  condition ;  exercise, 
the  hours  of  rest,  snd  in  fact  every  thing 
that  bears  on  the  general  health,  should  be 
systematically  and  rigidly  superintended ; 
and  I  am  sure  that  treatment  of  this  sort 
will  always  bo  found  of  substantial  advan- 
tage. Another  thing  having  the  same 
object  is  cold  or  tepid  affusion,  either  by 
sponging  or  by  shower-bath  :  but  cold, 
while  very  serviceable  to  those  who  can 
bear  it,  is  often  too  much  for  many  people, 
in  whom  no  reaction  takes  place,  the  cold- 
ness continues,  and  drowsiness  is  produced. 
Such  symptoms  should  always  be  looked 
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Upon  a»  contraindications  to  Uteuw'rf 
cold  affusion. 

Now  before  I  conblude,  I-rall  isay  a  word 
on.  the  jrefMion  .of  emphysema  *ad  asthma. 
Aretbeae  t)W.«Ji^w»»»i«tad^o.QWftnpth»r 
as  cause  and  effect  ?  and,  if  so,  which  is  the 
ca.uae,and  wtychth^  consequence.?  Todeter- 
minc  this  let  ua  see  what  emphysema,  is.  It 
jis  a  state  in  which,  tlie  lungs  are.  rendered 
more  capacious,  in  which  the  relation  of  the 
ultimate  elements, of  tho  lungs  are  in  some 
measure  deranged,  and  the  pulmonary 
capillaries  altered.  "Now,  is  this  state  of 
increased  capacity'  a  sta,te  capable  of  pro- 
ducing such  a  dyspnoea  as  we  see  in  asthma? 
T  cannot  think  'tint  16  is,  althongh  this 
increased  capacity  is  attended  With  other 
-OonditioM  tending  to  diminish  the  efficient 
-aeration  of  the. blood,  and,  therefore,  to  the 
production  of  dyspucea. ,  But  H.tnllnot  ex- 
plain the, periodicity  of  the,«ttwk  a  emphy- 
(sema  »,  oonstaPit,  a^l«na,p6j^ama}.  .On 
the  other  band,  asfchwv,ia.$aarly  an  efficient 
icaiise.of  emphysema  j-JJ^asthniaiifl  condi- 
tion ,is.  j^st.  auch,  as,  {o  .produce,  tboae 
physical  changes  that  .constitute  emphy- 
sema;, and  I  thini  that  all  patients  who 
.have  emppysema  have  had  either  asthma 
or  bronchitis.  It  is  confirmatory  of  this 
view,  that  emphysema  comes  on  gradually, 
and  that  it  bears  proportion  to  the  length 
bf  duration  and  severity  of  the  asthma ;  if 
a  person  has  had  few  attacks  of  asthma  he 
has  no  emphysema,  if  he  has  had  many,  he 
,  has ;  the  asthma  precedes,  the  emphysema 
follow*. ...  .  : 

.  This  then  is  the  boncluakm  I  come  to,-— 
that  asthma  is  primarily  humoral;  that  .it 
:i» .  caused  by  a  poison  or  a  morbid ,  mat- 
ter acting  on  that,  portion  of  the  nervous 
system  which  mini*  tern  to  the  function 
of  rsspi  ration  ;  that  it  leads  to  dilatation 
.of  the  lungs  and.  the  walls  of  the  chest, 
to  emphysema,,  and  ultimately  to  dilata- 
tion of  the  heart ;  that  the  habit  may  pass 
off,  the  morbid  matter  being  no  longer 
created,  the  patient  ceasing  to  be  asthmatic, 
just  as  a  person  ceases  to  be  gouty  or 
epileptic;  and  that,  ceasing  to  be  asthmatic, 
the  patient  may  remain,  or  may  not  re- 
main, emphysematous,  according  to  the 
severity  and  duration  of  his  previous 
attacks. 
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3*  intelligence  from  Kingston  to  the  8th 
nit,  cholera  continued  to  rage  with  great 
violence  all  over  the  island :  the  deaths  in 
'Kingston  alone,  from  October  10  to  No- 
vember 7,  were  1,000.  Business  was  all 
but  suspended.  The  weather  had  been 
highly  favourable  for  the  suppression  of  the 
disease. 
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CASES,  WITS  REMARKS,  ILLUS- 
TRATING TITft ASSOCIATION 
',  '  OF  CHOREA  WITH  RHEXJ-  "" 
MAT  ISM  AND  DISEASE 
OF  thk  HEART. 

By  Wit.tjam  Senhotjsb  Kjekx3,  M.D. 

Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  .Surgeons ; 
Demonstrator  of  Morbid  Anatomy,  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital. 

(Read  before  the  Abernethian  Society, 
March  1th,  1860). 


For  some  years  past  attention  has  been 
frequently  directed  to  the  occurrence  of 
various  nervous  pbenomena,  especially 
of  chorea,  in  the  course  of  acute  rheu- 
matism. The  subject  bas  engaged  the 
notice  of  those  best  qualified  for  its 
investigation,,  and  several  ingenious  hy- 
potheses have  been  advanced  in  expla- 
nation of  this  singular  association  in 
disease.  To  the  complete  exposition  of 
the  views  of  those  who  have  especially 
studied  this  point  in  pathology,  given 
by  Dr.  Burrows  in  his  Treatise  on  Dis- 
orders of  the  Cerebral  Circulation,  it 
will  be  needless,  even  were  it  possible, 
to  attempt  making  any  addition:  in- 
deed, tfce  subject  fe  so  thoroughly  dis- 
enssed  there,  and  in  the  works  therein 
mentioned,  that,  but  for  the  obscurity 
in  which  the  association  between  the 
rheumatism  and  the.  nervous  pheno- 
mena is  still  confessedly  involved,  1 
should  not  feel  justified  in  again  draw- 
ing attention  to  it.  The  very  variety 
of  the  explanations  which  have  origi- 
nated from  equally  competent  sources, 
beat's  ample  testimony  to  this  obscurity 
on  the  subject;  and  on  this  account  it 
may  be  hoped  that  any  additional  facts 
which  seem  calculated  to  throw  light  on, 
any  part  of  it  can  scarcely  be  deemed 
superfluous. 

The  cases  and  remarks  which  I  now 
offer  have  reference  to  only  one  form  of 
the  nervous  disorders  that  may  arise 
in  the  progress  of  acute  rheumatism, 
and  this  oeeause  it  is  the  form  most  apt 
to  ensue,  and  because  I  am  more  fami- 
liar with  it  than  with  any  of  the  other 
affections  of  the  nervous  system  asso- 
ciated with  this  disease. 


Cask  I.-  Mary  Anne  Bt 
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admitted  into  Hope  Ward,  under  Dr. 
Hue,  Deo  3,  1849.  Dark-haired,  pale, 
anemic-looking ;  manner  strange,  with 
an  anxious  alarmed  expression.  There 
were  frequent  spasmodic  movements  of 
the  muscles  of  the  face,  especially  about 
the  nose,  these  movements  oeing  usually 
accompanied  by  a  short  inspiratory  moan. 
These,  with  an  occasional  jerk  of  her 
head,  were  the  only  choreic  movements 
observed.  Although  involuntary,  yet 
the  movements  seemed  to  be  under  some 
degree  of  control ;  for,  by  an  effort,  she 
could  restrain  them  for  several  seconds, 
though  after  such  pause  they  returned 
with  increased  force.  She  was  very 
taciturn,  owing  apparently  to  difficulty 
in  uttering  words  rather  than  to  disin- 
clination to  apeak :  her  answers,  when 
obtained,  were  rational  and  correct 
She  said  that  she  was  in  pain  all  over, 
especially  in  the  ankles,  knees,  and 
hips.  The  left  ankle  and  foot  were 
slightly  swollen  and  tender,  but  not 
red. 

I  may  remark  here  that  this  slight 
swelling  and  tenderness,  which  shortly 
disappeared,  was  the  only  positive  sign, 
in  addition  to  the  general  complaint  of 
pains  in  the  joints,  that  acute  rheuma 
tism  existed:  it  was,  however,  Quite 
sufficient  to  denote  the  fact  There 
was  a  dry  black  secretion  about  the 
lips;  the  tongue  was  pale,  thickly 
furred  white,  with  a  dry  brown  streak 
down  the  centre,  spreading  out  at  the 
apex.  The  pulse  was  84,  but  singu- 
larly irregular, — usually  three  beats 
would  occur  in  ordinary  succession, 
then  there  would  be  a  complete  inter- 
mission, then  three  more  ordinary  beats, 
followed  by  another  intermission.  She 
passed  her  evacuations  in  bed,  but  was 
conscious  of*  doing  so. 

She  was  a  dressmaker,  alwavs  deli- 
cate, and  subject  to  severe  headaches, 
especially  since  a  violent  blow  on  the' 
head  six  years  before.  She  never  had 
rheumatism  or  chorea;  but  her  mother 
was  rheumatic,  and  a  sister  had  been  in 
the  hospital  with  rheumatic  fever.  Nine 
days  before  her  admission  she  began  to 
be  ill,  chiefly  with  palpitation  and  a 
feeling  as  if  "  something  was  amiss  with 
her  heart."  Three  days  subsequently 
she  came  to  the  hospital  to  have  a  tooth 
extracted ;  it  was  then  noticed  that  her 
throat  was  inflamed.  At  this  time  her 
oatamenia,  which .  bad  hitherto  been 
regular,  were  due,  but  they  did  not 
appear.   The  next  day  her  throat, was 


worse,  with  increase  of  palpitation  and 
pain  in  the  ohest  The  twitohings  of 
the  bead  and  face  commenced  two  days 
before  admission.  For  several  nights 
she  had  had  no  sleep,  and  latterly  had 
been  delirious,  and  with  difficulty  kept 
in  bed. 

On  auscultation  there  was  found  to 
be  increase  of  the  heart's  impulse,  which 
was  perceived  over  a  greater  space  than 
natural.  The  first  sound  was  loud  and 
ringing,  with  a  short  blowing-  murmur 
at  the  apex;  the  second  sound  indis- 
tinct. There  was  increased  and  ex- 
tended cardiac  dulncss  on  percussion. 
This  auscultation  was  made  a  few  hours 
after  her  admission  into  the  hospital; 
but  when  first  admitted,  certain  sounds 
were  beard  winch  led  my  friend  Mr. 
Wood,  who  then  examined  her,  to  sus- 
pect the  existence  of  pericarditis.  These 
sounds,  however,  haa  quite  disappeared 
on  the  subsequent  auscultation. 

There  was  something  in  the  general 
appearance  of  the  patient  which  sug- 
gested the  possibility  of  many  of  her 
symptoms  being  the  result  of  hysteria, 
and  she  was  accordingly  treated  at  first 
with  the  Haust  Amraoniaci  Foetidus. 
The  day  following,  however,  the  irregu- 
lar movements  had  extended  to  the 
shoulders,  and  the  next  day  both  arras 
were  affected,  the  general  and  auscul- 
tatory signs  being  otherwise  unchanged, 
except  that  the  pulse  had  become  regu- 
lar. During  the  night  of  December  Oth, 
which  was  her  third  night  in  the  hos- 
pital, she  was  noisy  and  delirious,  but 
when  visited  the  following  morning  was 
found  calm  and  rational,  though  with  a 
haggard  anxious  aspect.  The  spasmodic 
movements  of  the  arms  were  increased 
in  violence,  and  the  right  lower  ex- 
tremity was  now  affected.  The  lips  were 
dry;  tongue  red,  glazed,  and  clean,  but 
inclining  to  dry;  skin  cool;  pulse  120, 
small,  soft  regular:  the  bowels,  which 
had  been  relaxed,  were  .quiet:  she  com- 
plained of  thirst,  headache,  and  a  feeling 
of  weariness  and  exhaustion ;  the  heart's 
impulse  and  action  were  much  increased, 
and  the  first  sound  was  prolonged,  muf- 
fled, and  accompanied  with  a  murmur. 

Her  hair  was  ordered  to  be  cut  short 
behind,  and  a  blister  applied  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  on  the  supposition 
that  there  was  some  mischief  in  the 
head. 

The  two  following  nights  she  had  a 
little  rest,  and  the  involuntary  move- 
ments of  the  limbs  did  not  increase  in 
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violence,  but  her  peculiar  anxious  hag- 
gard look  remained.  On  tbe  uight  of 
the  8th  (five  days  after  admission)  she 
was  again  restless  and  delirious,  and  on 
the  following  day  tbe  chorea  had  greatly 
increased,  the  arms  and  head  being  con- 
tinually tossed  about,  and  the  shoulders 
and  chest  writhing  and  twisting  inces- 
santly. She  got  a  little  sleep  in  the 
morning*  but  was  no  better  on  awaking. 
The  jactitation  increased  towards  night 
Chloroform  was  then  administered,  and 
quieted  her  for  a  time ;  but,  as  the  effects 
of  the  reagent  passed  by,  the  movements 
returned  with  the  same  violence  as 
before.  On  the  10th  I  made  the  follow- 
ing note:— With  exception  of  an  occa- 
sional doze,  she  was  restless  and  tossing 
about  all  night,  frequently  uttering  short 
spasmodic  screams ;  is  now  in  a  state  of 
constant  restlessness  and  jactitation, 
throwing  her  arms  about,  and  tossing 
her  head  from  side  to  side,  the  legs  being 
nearly  still.  She  tries  to  speak,  but 
cannot,  only  uttering  unintelligible 
sounds:  6he  also  frequently  attempts 
to  cough,  but  fails  in  the  effort,  appa- 
rently from  inability  to  oombine  the 
requisite  muscular  movements.  Face 
pale  and  haggard;  lips  covered  with 
sordes;  tongue  brown  and  dry;  skin 
cool,  moist:  pulse  small,  feeble,  about 
120  in  the  minute,  her  restlessness  pre- 
venting its  being  accurately  counted. 
The  like  cause  also  interfered  with  a 
proper  auscultation  of  the  heart  Her 
head  was  again  shaved,  and  a  blister 
applied  to  the  vertex.  She  also  took 
chloroform  again  with  temporary  cessa- 
tion of  the  movements,  followed  by  a 
little  aleep.  She  appeared  to  like  the 
remedy,  and  occasionally  asked  for  it 
as  well  as  she  could.  In  the  evening 
and  early  part  of  the  night  she  had 
a  little  sleep,  but  after  two  o'clock  the 
following  morning  the  choreic  move- 
ments became  more  violent  involving 
the  lower  limbs,  and  increased  to  such 
a  degree  that  it  became  necessary  to  tie 
her  in  bed  to  prevent  ber  being  thrown 
out  Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  she 
was  lifted  out  of  bed  to  have  her  bed 
made  and  her  blister  dressed.  On  being 
returned  to  her  bed,  she  took  eagerly 
about  half  a  pint  of  beef-tea,  then  lay 
luiet,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  was 


Five  hours  after  death  the  brain  and 
heart  were  examined.  In  the  former, 
nothing  unusual  was  noticed  beyond  a 
peculiarly  soft  condition  of  the  cerebel- 


lum. In  the  latter  was  found  the  pro- 
bable source  of  all  the  mischief.  The 
two  surfaces  of  the  pericardium  were 
universally  and  rather  firmly  adherent 
to  one  another  through  the  medium  of  a 
thin  layer  of  soft,  reddish,  rather  dry 
granular  lympb.  The  heart  was  rather 
large :  its  muscular  tissue  presented  ex- 
tensive fatty  degeneration,  large  buff- 
coloured  blotches  being  abundantly 
scattered  through  the  walls  of  both  ven- 
tricles, while  the  interior  of  these  cavities 
exhibited  in  an  extreme  degree  the  pe- 
culiar streaky,  freckled  aspect  so  charac- 
teristic of  fatty  disease  of  the  heart 
Moreover,  there  was  abundant  evidenoe 
of  recent  endocarditis,  the  tricuspid, 
mitral,  and  aortic  valves  being  more  or 
less  thickly  set  near  their  free  borders 
with  clusters  of  minute,  soft,  reddish, 
loosely  adherent  granules. 

The  objections  of  friends  prevented 
the  spinal  cord  and  other  organs  from 
being  examined.  The  liver,  however, 
was  noticed  to  be  extremely  fatty. 

Here  we  have  a  case  in  which  a  deli- 
cate girl,  inheriting  a  tendency  to  rheu- 
matism, and  having  a  sister  formerly 
affected  with  that  disease,  becomes  out 
of  health  just  at  a  period  when  the  cata- 
menia  are  expected,  but  do  not  appear, 
suffers  a  slight  attack  of  articular  rheu- 
matism, with  a  severe  inflammation  of 
the  investing  and  lining  membranes  of 
the  heart  and  then  has  violent  chorea, 
which  terminates  in  death,  dissection 
disclosing,  moreover,  extreme  fatty  de- 
generation of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the 
heart  Abundant  matter  for  general 
comment  is  here  offered,  but  into  this 
we  must  not  now  enter. 

Cass  II.— Ann  Holt,  aged  13,  a  thin, 
light-haired  child,  admitted  under  Dr. 
Koupell,  October  18,  1849,  with  rheu- 
matic inflammation  of  various  joints,  of 
five  days'  standing,  and  pain  in  the 
chest  of  one  day's  duration.  The  heart's 
action  was  accelerated,  and  there  was  a 
prolonged  soft  systolic  murmur  at  the 
apex,  faintly  heard  also  at  the  base, 
where  the  secoud  sound  was  clear.  So 
far  the  mischief  seemed  to  be  only  endo- 
cardial. She  was  treated  by  leeches  to 
the  region  of  the  heart  and  small  doses 
of  calomel  and  opium  every  four  hours. 
The  next  day  (the  10th)  the  first  sound 
at  the  apex  was  confused,  while  at  the 
base  a  peculiar  creaking  sound  was 
audible  with  the  systole,  the  second 
Bound  still  remaining  clear.    On  the 
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20th,  the  joints  being  still  very  bad,  the 
first  sound  continued  rough  and  crack- 
ling at  the  base,  while  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar sound  was  occasionally  audible  with 
the  diastole.  Little  doubt  now  remained 
of  pericarditis  being  superadded  to  the 
endocarditis,  and  this  little  was  removed 
by  the  pericardial  friction  becoming 
more  distinctly  marked  during  the  next 
three  days,  and  then  it  disappeared, 
leaving  an  endocardial  systolic  murmur 
both  at  apex  and  base.  Tihe  rheuma- 
tism now  rapidly  subsided,  and  the  child 
got  so  much  better,  that  I  took  no  further 
note  of  her  until  the  29th,  five  days 
after  the  disappearance  of  the  pericar- 
dial sounds.  On  this  day  I  learnt  that 
the  preceding  evening  she  was  observed 
to  be  very  strange  and  foolish  in  man- 
ner, and  that  subsequently  twitchings 
ensued  in  the  face  and  arm :  she  passed 
a  restless  night,  and  in  the  morning  she 
bad  frequent  spasmodic  movements  of 
the  muscles  of  the  face,  with  involun- 
tary knitting  of  the  browa,  while  the 
left  hand  and  arm  were  constantly  in 
movement  Her  thin,  wan,  feeble  as- 
pect, was  even  more  striking  than  on 
any  previous  occasion,  and  was  now 
combined  with  an  expression  of  alarm 
at  her  strange  condition.  On  ausculta- 
tion the  systolic  murmur  remained  loud, 
both  at  the  apex  and  base,  while  over 
the  aortic  valves  was  heard,  for  the  first 
time,  a  remarkably  harsh  and  prolonged 
diastolic  murmur.  Her  feeble  condi- 
tion, with  a  small  pulse  of  130,  pre- 
cluded any  active  measures,  and  she 
was  treated  simply  with  Dover's  powder 
to  tranquillize  her  nervous  system. 

Without  going  into  the  dairy  particu- 
lars of  this  case,  I  will  just  remark  that 
the  chorea  did  not  materially  increase, 
and  scarcely  lasted  three  weeks.  During 
thisjperiod  there  was  no  return  of  the  peri- 
cardial rubbing  sound,  but  the  endocar- 
dial murmurs  underwent  strange  varie- 
ties, which,  however  instructive  in  them- 
selves, may  be  at  present  passed  over, 
as  not  bearing  materially  on  the  ques- 
tion before  us.  The  child  left  the  hos- 
pital shortly  alter  the  subsidence  of  the 
chorea,  but  carried  with  her  all  the 
signs  of  seriously  damaged  mitral  and 
aortic  valves,  with,  an  enlarging  heart, 
and  probably  some  remaining  mischief 
in  the  pericardium.  In  less  than  three 
months  she  was  re-admitted  in  a  dying 
state,  with  symptoms  all  pointing  to  the 
damaged  heart  and  secondarily  damaged 
lungs.  At  first  she  rallied,  and  for 


i  some  days  gave  promise  of  amendment, 
but  then  she  worsened  and  died,  a 
copious  pleuritic  effusion  appearing  to 
be  the  immediate  agent  in  her  death. 
The  examination  of  the  body  after 
death  revealed  recent  inflammation  of 
the  right  pleura,  with  pneumonia  pass- 
ing on  to -suppuration.  The  heart  was 
considerably  enlarged,  while  the  offsets 
ef  the  former  inflammation  were  mani- 
fest on  the  mitral  and  aortic  valves, 
and  on  the  interior  of  the  left  auriele. 
The  condition  of  the  pericardium  was 
examined  with  peouhar  interest,  on  ac- 
count of  the  pericardial  friction-sound 
which  was  noticed  about  four  mouths 
before  her  death.  The  only  evidence 
of  the  previous  inflammation  was  in  the 
existence  of  numerous  vascular  tufts  of 
new  tissue  about  the  baas,  and  of  seve- 
ral rough  vascular  patches  ef  false 
membrane  on  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  heart  I  have  alluded  to  this  case 
before,  in  support  of  the  opinion  I  en- 
tertain, that  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
cardium attended  by  effusion  of  lymph 
does  not  necessarily  terminate,  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  in  the  formation  of 
permanent  adhesions,* 

Oabx  III.— The  nextease  XwiBh  to  men- 
tion is  that  of  a  girl  named  Eliza  Bien- 
ning,  aged  18,  who  was  admitted  January 
81, 1860,  under  Dr.  Hue,  with  acute  rheu- 
matism and  serioHS  cardiac  complica- 
tion. This  girl  had  been  in  the  hospital 
two  years  previously  with  a  somewhat 
similar  attack,  and  then  fell  under  the 
notice  ef  my  friend  Dr.  Ormerod,  from 
whom  I  learn  that  she  was  admitted 
simply  for  chorea*  that  subsequently 
pericarditis  ensued,  and  then,  last  of  all, 
a  distinct  attack  of  articular  rheuma- 
tism came  on.  Tho  ordinary  sequence 
of  events  was  therefore,  in  this  case, 
completely  reversed ;  and  the  fact  is  one 
of  importance  in  relation  to  the  probable 
cause  of  the  association  of  chorea,  and 
other  nervous  diseases,  with  rheumatism. 
Another  fact  bearing  on  the  same  sub- 
ject is,  that  this  girl  had  suffered  at  least 
two,  if  not  three  previous  attaoks  of 
choreai  unassoeiated  with  rheumatism, 
or  other  obvious  cause— the  first  whan 
she  was  nine  years  old,  the  second 
shortly  afterwords.  I  need  not  dwell 
on  any  further  particulars  of  the  case 
during  her  present  visit  to  the  hospital : 
suffice  it  that  After  being'plaoed  in  ex- 
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treme  jeopardy  by  the  cardiac  affeotion, 
she  was  discharged  convalescent,  though 
with  a  seriously  and  permanently 
damaged  heart.  During  this  attack 
there  was  no  return  of  the  chorea. 

In  each  of  the  three  cases  I  have 
just  narrated  the  rheumatism  and 
chorea  were  distinctly  associated  with 
pericarditis;  but  I  will  now  mention 
other  cases  in  which  there  was  reason 
to  believe  that  the  pericardium  was 
quite  unaffected,  while  in  at  least  one 
case  it  was  probable  that  there  was  no 
affection  of  any  part  of  the  heart. 

Case  IV.— In  November,  1840,  Wil- 
liam Harvey,  aged  20,  *  tall,  darit-haired, 
nervous  man,  was  admitted,  under  Dr. 
Hue,  with  a  second  attack  of  articular 
rheumatism,  unaccompanied  by  cardiac 
affection.  Ten  years  previously,  when 
he  was  therefore  14  years  of  age,  he 
had  his  first — a  very  severe  attack. 
In  the  course  of  it  chorea  ensued,  and 
lasted  several  months,  at  the  end  of 
which  .'time  he  left  the  hospital  well : 
he  had  no  reason  to  suspect  that  his 
heart  was  affected  during  this  attack, 
having  no  symptoms  referable  to  that 
organ  at  the  time,  and  not  having  been 
subsequently  troubled  with  palpitation. 
On  his  second  admission  to  the  hospital 
fhe  attack  of  rheumatism  was  severe, 
though  less  so  than  the  former  attack, 
t  carefully  examined  his  heart  from 
time  to  time  during  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  but  never  could  satisfy  myself 
that  there  was  anything  morbid  in  its 
sounds  or  action  beyond  increased  im- 
pulse, which  might  be  explained  by  the 
general  vascular  excitement  attendant 
on  an  acute  febrile  disorder.  It  is  cer- 
tainly possible  that,  in  the  first  attack 
of  rheumatism,  there  might  have  been 
inflammation  of  the  pericardium,  result- 
ing in  partial  adhesion  of  the  pericardial 
surfaces,  and  that,  in  this  second  attack, 
pericarditis  may  have  again  ensued,  and 
its  existence  been  undetected,  owing 
to  absence  of  the  pathognomonic  fric- 
tion-sound in  consequence  of  such  adhe- 
sion. Yet  this  can  only  he  supposition ; 
and,  in  the  absence  of  stronger  evidence 
of  pericardial  inflammation,  it  is,  I 
think,  fair  to  infer  that  the  pericardium 
Was  unaffected  in  this  second  attack. 
Alter  being  in  the  hospital  for  about 
five  weeks,  and  when  the  rheumatism 
had  almost  subsided,  chorea  again 
came  on,  and  gradually  increased  until 
ft  had  attained  such  a  degree  of  violence 


that  the  man  had  to  be  kept  strapped 
down  for  a  week,  to  prevent  his  being 
tossed  out  of  bed.  During  the  chorea 
his  heart  was  again  several  times  closely 
examined,  but  nothing  morbid  was  de- 
tected; and,  when  be  was  so  far  reco- 
vered as  to  be  discharged  from  the  hos- 
pital, the  sounds  were  quite  those  of 
health.  The  nervous  affection  in  this 
case  seemed  therefore  to  be  unassso- 
ciated  with  any  affection  of  the  heart.* 

The  following  case  may  be  mentioned 
as  somewhat  parallel  to  the  last,  though 
it  is  open  to  the  objection  that  there 
was  no  auscultatory  proof  of  the  peri- 
cardium or  the  heart  being  formerly 
unaffected. 

Case  V.— --Elizabeth  Lark,  aged  17, 
a  healthy-looking  girl,  was  admitted 
February  1st,  1849,  under  Dr.  Burrows, 
for  a  rather  slight  attack  of  chorea,  of  a 
fortnights  duration.  The  catamenia 
were  regular,  the  hearts  sounds  per- 
fectly healthy.  She  had  had  four  or 
five  similar  attacks;  the  last  occurred 
when  she  was  14  years  of  age,  and  after 
continuing  for  two  or  three  weeks  it 
was  follewed  by  a  severe  attack  of 
articular  rheumatism,  which  confined 
her  to  bed  for  fourteen  weeks,  the  chorea 
continuing  nearly  the  whole  time,  and 
greatly  aggravating  her  sufferings,  by 
the  constant  movements  of  the  inflamed 
joints.  She  bad  at  that  time  no  pain 
about  the  chest,  and  was  not  sub- 
sequently troubled  with  palpitation. 

As  before  stated,  however,  these  nega- 
tive circumstances  cannot  be  held  as 
certain  evidence  that  there  was'  at  that 
time  no  affection  of  the  heart:  such 
affeotion  might  have  existed,  and  sub- 
sequently quite  disappeared,  supposing 
the  pericardium  to  have  been  inflamed 
in  that  attack.  We  must,  however,  in  such 
case,  conohide,  either  that  no  pericar- 
dial adhesion  had  resulted,  or,  what  is  not 
probable,  that  an  adherent  pericardium 
existed,  without  manifesting  any  gene- 
ral or  physical  sign  of  such  a  condition 

It  may  be  observed,  that  in  this  oase, 
as  in  Case  III.  the  chorea  preceded 
the  rheumatism;  also  that  there  had 
been  several  previous  attacks  of  chorea, 
unassoeiated  with  rheumatism :  the 
import  of  these  facts  will  subsequently 
appear. 


*  In  two  months  afterwards,  however,  thla 
man  was  re-admitted  with  another  attack  of 
rheumatism,  followed  arain  by  chorea,  and  ac- 
companied this  time  with  a  rough  systolic  mur- 
mur at  the  apex. 
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Case  VI  — Maria  Potter,  a  healthy 
looking  girl,  16  years  of  age,  was  ad- 
mitted under  Dr.  Burrows  with  rather 
a  severe  attack  of  ohorea,  from  which 
complaint  stated  she  had  scarcely  been 
free  since  she  was  six  year*  old.  When 
fifteen  she  was  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  with  acute  rheumatism ;  she 
then  had  a  slight  attack  of  -chorea ;  the 
catamenia  first  appeared  at  that  time. 
She  had  been  troubled  with  palpitation 
since  the  rheumatism.  When  in  the 
hospital  the  second  time,  the  ehorea 
was  not  associated  with  rheumatism: 
there  was,  however,  a  soft  systolic 
murmur  at  the  apex,  wnich  seemed  to 
indicate  that  in  the  previous  rheuma- 
tism she  had  suffered  from  endocarditis. 
There  was,  however,  no  evidence  of 
previous  pericarditis ;  and  the  remarks 
on  this  point  applied  to  the  last  case 
will  apply  here  also. 

Cabb  VII.— Elixa  Fanohild,  aged  17, 
a  small,  puny,  undeveloped  girl,  who  had 
never  menstruated,  was  admitted  under 
Dr.  RoupeU,  with  a  severe  and  first 
attack  ot  ohorea,  whieh  could  not  be 
traced  to  any  exohing  cause.  There 
was  no  rheumatic  history ;  and  I  could 
not  clearly  ascertain  that  she  had  been 
particularly  exposed- to  fright,  which  is 
so  often  the  alleged,  and  probably  the 
real,  exciting  cause  of  chorea.  After 
about  six  weeks  of  incessant  choreic 
movements,  terminating  at  hut  in  com- 
plete jactitation,  requiring  her  to  be 
restrained  in  bed,  the  poor  girl  died, 
quite  worn  out. 

After  a  careful  post  mortem  examina- 
tion of  the  body,  including  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  I  could  find  nothing  at 
all  bearing  on  the  case,  except  that  the 
free  edge  of  the  mitral  valve  was  rough- 
ened by  minute  granulations. 

Apart  from  the  general  interest  which 
this  case  possesses  as  an  example  of 
fatal  chorea,  in  which  examination  after 
death  failed  in  disclosing  any  serious 
organic  lesion,  the  case  is  of  pathological 
value,  from  the  presence  of  the  deposits 
of  fibrine  on  the  mitral  valve :  the  bear- 
ing of  this  point  on  the  subject  under 
consideration  will  appear  in  a  subse- 
quent part  of  this  communication. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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IsTBipELAa  (continued}. 

Question  of  treatment  continued—Heat 
and  redness  no  criterion  of  power — 
Opinions  of  those  writers  who  regard 
it  as  cm  asthenic  disease — Illustrations 
of  the  views '  and  arguments  upon 
which  they  are  founded. 
"  Paracelsus  declared  to  his  audience, 
that  if  Qod  would  not  impart  the  secrets 
of  physic,  it  was  not  only  allowable,  but 
even  justifiable,  to  consult  the  devil." 
It  is  much,  to  be  desired  that  prac- 
titioners in  medicine,  in  our  own  time, 
would  leave  this  latter  alternative  to 
the  disciples  of  Mesmer  and  of  Hahne- 
mann, and  to  impostors  of  this  stamp ; 
and  that,  if  resolved  to  persist  in  bleed- 
ing their  patients  by  the  bucket,  they 
would  be  content  to  register  their  heroic 
deeds  on  the  tablet  of  their  own  con- 
sciences, in  place  of  recording  thorn  in 
print,  to  the  irreparable  injury  of  the 
rising  generation  in  the  profession — not 
to  speak  of  the  additional  labour  thereby 
indirectly  thrown  upon  the  hands  of  the 
already  hard-worked  registrar  of  mor- 
tality. 

The  mistaken  and  mischievous  prin- 
ciple of  seizing  upon  a  particular  quality 
in  disease — as  the  "  rubor,"  the  "  calor, ' 
or  the  "  tumor  " — and  setting  that  up  as 
the  all-absorbing  feature  in  its  patho- 
logy, was  well  remarked  upon  two  hun- 
dred years  ago  by  Sydenham.  In  treat- 
ing of  gout,  our  illustrious  countryman 
Bays — "He  has  the  best  and  truest  claim 
to  the  name  of  physician  who  is  in  pos- 
session of  the  medicine  that  shall  de- 
stroy the  species  of  the  disease — not  he 
who  merely  substitutes  one  primary  or 
secondary  quality  for  another.  This  he 
can  do  without  extinguishing  the  spe- 
cies at  all — i.  e.  a  gouty  patient  may  be 
cooled  or  heated,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  his  gout  continue  unconquered. 
This  method  of  merely  introducing  dif- 
ferent qualities  can  no  more  effect  the 
direct  destruction  of  specific  diseases, 
than  a  sword  can  quench  aflame.  What 
can  be  done  by  cold,  or  heat,  or  wet,  or 
dry,  or  by  any  of  the  secondary  qualities 
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that  depend  upon  them,  against  a  disease 
whose  essence  consists  in  none  of  them 
The  far-sighted  sagacity  discernible  in 
this  single  remark  bespeaks  this  won- 
derful man  as  a  couple  of  generations 
in  advance  of  the  pigmies  in  learning 
of  his  time,  and  is  so  far  deserving  of 
note  in  our  own  day,  that  we  are  only 
just  beginning  to  recognise  these  "  quali- 
ties'* in  disease  as  consequences  of  a 
cause  in  operation  e'lseiehere,  and  not 
as  the  primary  elements  df  the  same. 
But  the  great  body  of  the  profession  is 
by  no  means  prepared,  as  yet,  to  redoir- 
mse  the  truth,  that  some  of  these  quali- 
ties nnder  notice — the"  rubor,  tumor,  et 
dolor  cum  calore,"  more  especially — are 
not  the  direct  expressions  or.  representa- 
tives of  power  in  the  circulation  of  the 
part  where  they  occur.  Hence,  I  eon- 
oeive,  the  'practical  evils,  arising  out  of 
these  misconceptions,  and  which;  I 
think,  are  forcibly  illustrated  in  the 
practice  of  Dupuytren,  of  Dr.  Duncan, 
jnn.,  and  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  as  ad 
dressed  to  the  heat  and  redness  of  ery- 
sipelas.! 

As  respects  the  increased  heat  of  in- 
flamed parts  alone,  it  is  becoming  more 
probable  every  day,  as  Mr.  Paget  has 
lately  suggested,  that  this  phenomenon 
is  rather  significant  of  some  combustion 
or  destruction  "  of  wasted  tissues,  or  of 
surplus  food,"  than  of  the  "  increased 
formation  of  organic  substances."  It 
is  certain  that  heat  is  often  developed 
in  proportion  to  the  decline  of  the 
dynamic  powers  of  tire.  This  was  long 
ago  alluded  to  by  De  Haen : — "  Omnium 
maxim  us  calor  inventus  est  hominis, 
quo  tempore  cum  morte  luctatnr,  ex- 
spirat,  jamque  aliquantum  vivere  desri- 
nit;  ita  quidem,  nt  deprehenderiraus, 
in  segro.  raj  us  calor  per  totum  acutom 
morbnm  supra  103.  gradum  non  ad- 
scenderat,  sub  mortem,  perque  bina  a 


•  Pref.ce  to  third  edition  t  from  the  Latin  of 
Sr.  Greenhili,  vol.  j,  p.  81.  The  ItaHca  are  my 
own. 

t  The  question  thonld  have  been  appended  to 
the  critique  npon  Mr.  Lawrence's  monograph  in 
my  last  paper,  but  may  not  be  wholly  oat  of  place 
In  the  present.  For  tekmt  otyrct  or  md  was  Mr. 
Lawrence's  paper  published  at  aflt  Who  were 
the  committee  or  arbitrators  legislating  span  its 
merits?  Surely,  it  is  to  be  hoped  thst  he  wm  not 
the  presiding  judge  himself,  as  in  the  late  adju- 
dication Of  Ihe  Swiney  Prise  I  If  not,  the  selec- 
non  of  a  most  pernicious  as  well  as  mediocre 
production  fox  publication  In  the  Society's  Trans- 
actions,  bespeaks,  in  my  opinion,  either  a  Venal 
•ad  corrupt  state  in  the  administration  of  that 
tevned  body  at  the  tftfe,  or  a  lamentable  want 
of  intellect  on  the  part  or*  the  -  Committee  «fPa- 
Ders. ' 


morte  minuta,  notari  gradum  caloris 
106."  And  he  gives  us,  amongst  others, 
this  striking  example  — - "  Mulier  cxul- 
cerato  mammas  oancro  misera,  colore 
livida,  omnino  emaciata,  pulsum  par- 
vura  habens,  tola  die  sedens,  iterato 
qua  tar  spatio  mensis  experimento,  oon- 
stanter  inventa  est  gradus  tres  qua- 
tuorve  majoris,  quam  sano  in  homine 
est,  caloris  notare."* 

Mr.  Paget,  in  his  recent  lectures  on 
Inflammation,  has  pointedly  touched 
npon  this  question.  "  It  may  be  said," 
observes  Mr.  Paget,  "  that  the  signs  of 
inflammation  are  signs  of  increased 
actio** ;  ■  bat  these  are  fallacious  if, 
again,  by  increased  action  be  meant 
any  increased  exercise  of  vital  force. 
The  redness  and  the  smelting  of  an  in- 
flamed part  declare  the  presence  of  more 
blood,  mrt  this  blood  moves  slowly; 
and  it  is  a  quick  renewal  of  blood,  rather 
than  a  large  quantity  at  any  time  in  a 
port,  that  is  significant  of  active  life. 
An  abundance  of  blood,  with  slow  more* 
ment  of  it,  »  in  no  esse  characteristic 
of  activity  in  a  part ;  it  more  often  im- 
plies the  contrary,  as  in  the  erectile  tis- 
sues and  the  cancellous  tissue  of  bones. 
The  sign  of  heat  in  the  inflamed  part  is 
equally  fallacious.  The  source  of  the 
locally-increased  heat  cannot,  I  believe, 
be  satisfactorily  explained.  This  phe- 
nomenon of  inflammation  is  involved  in 
the  same  difficulty  as  are  all  those  that 
concern  the  local  variations  of  tempera- 
ture in  the  body, — difficulties  which  the 
doctrines  of  Liebig,  however  good  for 
the  general  production  of  heat,  are  quite 
unable  to  explain.  But,  from  the  fact 
that  the  general  supply  of  heat  in  our 
bodies  is  derived  from  oxidation  or 
combustion  of  wasted  tissues,  or  of  sur- 
plus food,  we  may  assume  that  in  local 
augmentation  of  heat  the  source  is 
rather  from  some  similar  destruction  of 
organic  substances  than  from  increased 
formation  of  them.  This  can,  indeed, 
be  only  assumed ;  but,  if  there  be  little 
evidence  for  it,  there  is  as  little  for  any 
assumption  that  the  increased  heat  of 
an  inflamed  part  is  an  indication  of  an 
increased  formative  action."! 

I  have  felt  the  more  satisfaction  with 
the  embodiment  of  these  views  of  Mr. 
Pagefs,  that  they  express  so  completely 

*  Ration**  Medendi  Antonii  De  Haen,  caput 
"De  Sanrntne  et  Calore  humane,"  torn.  lii.  p. 
W-8.  Vide  also  vol.  li.  caput,  "De  strpjm- 
tando  Calore  Corporis  hnrnani/' 
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those  which  I  have  myself  long  held* 
in  connection  with  the  interpretation  to 
be  put  upon  these  physical  qualities  of 
redness,  neat,  &c,  in  the  inflammations, 
but,  for  a  clear  exposition  of  which  I 
had  in  vain  looked  through  the  litera- 
ture of  medicine;  and,  they  are  the 
more  important,  that  the  attention  which 
these  lectures  are  at  present  receiving 
at  the  hands  of  the  profession  may 
become  the  means  of  restraining  tbe 
rising  generation  of  surgeons  from  blun- 
dering on  in  the  footsteps  of  their  pre- 
decessors, even  where  great  names  may 
seem  to  invite  a  continued  onslaught 
upon  the  rubor  et  color  with  lancet, 
leeehes,  and  Epsom  salts. 

Having  afforded  the  reader  an  oppor- 
tunity of  forming  an  impartial  opinion  of 
the  merits  of  those  writings  in  the  litera- 
ture of  medicine  which  are  the  advo- 
cates of  a  depletory  and  lowering  plan 
of  treatment  for  this  disease,  I.  crave 
his  patient  attention  to  the  arguments 
which  I  now  propose  to  bring  forward 
in  support  of  a  directly  opposite  prac- 
tice ;  and  I  flatter  myself  that  he  will 
find  no  fault  with  the  authorities  I  shall 
cite. 

"  Sanguinis  equidem  missio,"  says 
Heiater,  "neo  non  alvi  purgatio  in  ery- 
sipelate  non  aequo  ut  in  phlegmone 
necessari®  videntur.  Quicquid  enim  in 
erysipelate  mali  corruptique  humoris 
subest,  id  ipsum,  quia  in  summa  tantum 
cute  haaret,  per  sudorem  lenem  quam 
oommodissime  expellitnr."  However, 
Heister  makes  this  qualification: — "  In- 
terim, ubi  vel  nimis  vehemens  pulsus 
arteriarum  et  calor  est,  vel  nimia  quo- 

Sue   sanguinis   eopia,  haud  omnino 
liena  sanguinis  per  venas  detractio  cen- 
senda  est.'  f 

"  The  erysipelatous  inflammation," 
says  Hunter,  "  often  arises  sponta- 
neously, or  in  consequence  of  a  low  or 
debilitating  fever.  It  often  arises  from 
accident,  but  then  it  is  commonly  a 
secondary  inflammation,  although  not 
always ;  for,  the  first  shall  have  gone  off, 
and  when  suppuration  was  to  take  place 
it  shall  have  come  kindly  on,  but  after- 
wards the  erysipelatous  shall  take  place." 


«  Vide  a  nonet,  of  paper*,  by  the  writer,  on 
"Unhealthy  Inflammations."  in  tbe  Laneei  for 
AMg,  passim.  Et.gr. "it  ja  (fee  cryinf  «iu  of 
the  present  day  to  associate  heat  and  redness, 
under  whatever  circumstances  occurring,  with  a 
necasaarilysttiesic  conditioa  of  the,  system."— 

T  {nsutoSones  rtUTirglca;,  VoL  t  p.  3831'  '. 


"Whatever  the  inflammation  may  be" 
(meaning,  probably,  whether  idiopathic 
or  symptomatic),  "it  is  certainly  attended 
with  nearly  the  same  kind  of  constitu- 
tional affection.  The  fever  in  both  ap- 
pears to  be  the  same — viz.  accompanied 
with  debility,  languor,"  dec.* 

Hunter,  in  the  foregoing  paragraph, 
bas  been  explicit  enough  in  his  opinion 
of  the  asthenic  character  of  the  disease; 
but  we  find  him  even  more  decided  in 
these  views  elsewhere : — 

"  So  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  take 
notice  of  the  different  inflammations, 
they  may  be  comprehended  in  Jive  divi- 
sions." (I  have  tureadyt  individualized 
these,  but  should  have  added  that  this 
division  is  meant  to  be  exclusive  of  the 
specific  inflammations — such  as  gout, 
syphilis,  &&)  "All  except  the  first," 
(the  "  adhesive")  «•  have  a  kind  of  affinity 
to  each  other,  although  I  think  the  cede- 
matous  has  the  least  affinity  to  the  three 
last;  and  may  vary  so  as  to  make  it 
difficult  to  say  to  what  species  the  varie- 
ties belong."^ 

"All"  (except  the  first)— "that  is, 
tbe  cederaatous,  erysipelatous,  carbun- 
oular,  and  the  gangrenous- -Awe  a  kind 
of  oMnity  to  each  other." 

Now,  of  the  oedematooB  Mr.  Hunter 
remarks — "  The  difference  between  this 
inflammation  and  the  adhesive  arises,  I 
conceive,  from  the  principle  of  inflam- 
mation acting  upon  a  dropsical  dispo- 
sition, which  is  always  attended  with 
weahnets;  whereas  a  greater  degree  of 
strength  would  have  produced  the  ad- 
hesive inflammation  under  the  same 
can  so  or  irritation."! 

Of  the  carbuncular  he  says — "  This 
inflammation  attacks  more  beyond  the 
middle  age  than  at  it,  and  very  few 
under  it  It  is  most  common  in  those 
who  have  lived  well.  It  appears  to 
have  some  affinity  to  the  boil ;  but  the 
boil  differs  in  this  respect — that  it  has 
more  of  the  true"  (healthy?)  "inflam- 
mation, and  therefore  spreads  less,  and  is 
more  peculiar  to  the  young  than  the 
old,  which  may  be  the  reason  why  it 
partakes  more  of  the  true  inflamma- 
tion.! Had  Mr.  Hunter  lived  in  oiir 
own  day,  he  would,  doubtless,  have  ex- 
pressed himself  far  more  decidedly  upon 


*  Hunter's  Works,  vol.  Hi.  p.  J14-15. 

t  Medical  Gazette,  p.  707,  Oct,  05,  1S$0. 

i.  Hunter,  vol.  iii.  p.  no. 
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the  unmiatakeably  km  character  of  the 
carbunoular  inflammation. 

.  That  Mr.  Hunter  considered  his  last 
form  of  inflammation — via.  "that  which 
leads  immediately  to  mortification"— as 
no  exception,  in  amount  of  power,  to  the 
preceding,  is  evident  from  his  own 
account  of  the  matter ; — "  Inflammation 
often  produces  mortifioation  or  death  in 
the  part  inflamed.  ■  This  commonly 
takes  place  in  old  people  that  are  be- 
come very  much  debilitated,  and  obiefly 
in  the  lower  extremities.  I  suspsot  it 
to  be  somewhat  similar  to  the  carbuncle 
— viz,  principally  in  those  who  have 
lived  well,  although  not;  so  much  con- 
fined to  them  as  the  carbuncle :  how- 
ever, it  takes  place  in  the  young  where 
great  debility  has  been  produeedfrom  dis- 
ease, especially  those  diseases  that  have 
debility  at  a  principle — such  as  what 
are  commonly  called  putrid  fevers ;  but 
the  situation  of  these  is  not  so  deter- 
mined, and,  in  suah,  inflammation 
hardly  takes  place -without  an  imme- 
diate exciting  cause,  as  the  application 
of  blisters,  ax.  Death  in  a  part  some- 
times takes  place  almost  immediately 
without  inflammation. "* 

"Such  inflArnmations,''  adds  our  au- 
thor (alluding  to  the  four  here  particu- 
larized), "have  little  of  the  adhesive 
tumefaction  in  'them,  are  not  clear  or 
transparent,  but  rather  of  a  dusky  red. 
As  the  colour  of  the  inflamed  parts 
shows  something  of  its  nature,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  it  is  different  in  all 
these  inflammations  from  that  of  the 
true  adhesive ;  and,  as  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  circulation  is  quicker 
in  the  adhesive  inflammation  than  is 
natural,  and  that  the  colour  arises  from 
this  cause,  we  may  suppose  that  the  mo- 
tion of  the  blood  in  these  is  languid,  and 
that  it  assumes  the  venal  appearance  even 
in  the  arteries."} 

Tt  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  I 
have  been  able  to  press  Mr.  Hunter 
into  my  service,  in  support  of  the  exis- 
tence of  such  forms  of  inflammation  as 
are  immediately  dependent  upon  asthe- 
nic conditions,  as  this  is  the  best  com- 
mentary I  could  offer  upon  Mr.  Law- 
rence's negation  of  the  compatibility  of 
such  with  debility. 

I  refer  with  scarcely  less  satisfaction, 
in  the  next  place,  to  an  authority!  of 
great  weight  with  the  profession  in  this 

*  Ibid.  loc.  dt.  p.  sis. 
t  Ibidem. 

*  Principle,  of  s«»rfery,  bj  John  Pearson. 


country,  as  he  has  thrown  himself  so 
unreservedly  into  that  view  of  the  sub- 
ject in  hand  which  I  believe  to  repre- 
sent the  true  nature  of  the  pathology  of 
erysipelas : — "  I  must  acknowledge  that 
a  patient  study  of  nature  bath  induced 
me  to  suspect  that  the  relation  between 
erysipelas  and  inflammation  is  extremely 
remote.  It  appears  to  me  proper  and 
justifiable  to  consider  erysipelas  as  a 
genus,  the  specific  characters  of 
which  are  as  widely  differing  from  in- 
flammation as  those  of  inflammation 
are  dissimilar  from  the  phenomena 
proper  to  fever.  This  opinion  will  re- 
ceive farther  illustration  if  we  advert  to 
the  mode  of  treatment  that  is  appro- 
priated to  each ;  the  very  different  man- 
ner in  which  the  two  diseases  terminate; 
and  also  to  this  remarkable  fact — that 
the  two  diseases  are  not  reciprocally 
"converted  into  each  other"  (p.  174r5). 
That  hardness  of  the  pulse,  which  is  a 
distinguishing  character  of  inflamma- 
tion, is  not  present  in  erysipelas.  The 
general  state  of  the  system  verges  rather 
to  debility,  or  depression  of  strength, 
than  to  increased  strength  or  vigour." 
And  then  Mr.  Pearson  adds  the  follow- 
ing proposition : — "  In  a  part  that  is 
affected  with  an  erysipelas  there  is  a 
morbid  irritability  of  tbe  nerves;  arte- 
rial contraction  is  performed  with  an 
increased  velocity,  but  with  diminished 
vigour"  [the  same  conditions  of  arterial 
contraction,  I  may  remark,  which 
characterise  the  system  under  loss  of 
blood) ;  "  and  the  parietes  of  the  blood- 
vessels give  less  resistance  than  natural 
to  the  vis  a  iergo."  (p.  182-3.)  It  is 
no  little  detraction  from  these  very  sen- 
sible and  satisfactory  views  in  relation 
to  the  pathology  of  erysipelas,  that  Mr. 
Pearson,  under  the  head  of  Treatment, 
directs  his  readers  "  to  diminish  in- 
creased vascular  action  in  the  acute 
erysipelas  by  general  and  topical  blood- 
letting." But  he  adds—"  General  bleed- 
ing is  not  recommended  in  this  place  as 
a  cure  for  erysipelas  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  it  may  be  said  to  remove  an 
inflammation :  it  is  advised  with  the  in- 
tention of  obviating  the  effects  produced 
in  the  system  by  so  severe  a  stimulus  as 
acute  erysipelas !"  And  then — "The 
exhibition  of  emetics  and  severe  purga- 
tives have  sometimes  been  succeeded 
by  very  fatal  consequences."  In  ano- 
ther place  he  remarks,  under  the  head 
of  "  Symptomatiok  Erysipelas :" — "  I 
have  seen  tbemoet  dangerous  symptom. 
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immediately  9itpervene  to  tbe  loss  of  a 
very  small  quantity  of  blood."  (p.  200.) 

Torn  we  now  to  another*  master- 
builder  in  tbe  science  of  disease: — 
"There  are  many  constitutions  which 
have  a  tendency  to  specific '  diseases 
that,  when  injured  by  fever  or  any 
constitutional  cdmpraint,  readily  pro- 
duce the  specific  'inflammation  in  such, 
parts  of  the  body  .as  have  the  greatest 
susceptibility  for'  any  specific  action; 
or,  if  such  parts  are  affected  by  «nv 
local  violence,  the  parts  affected  will 
not  go  through  the  healthy  adhesive  In- 
flammation, nor  will  they  enter  into  the 
'healthy  suppurative  inflammation,' but 
will  fall  into  the  specific  Inflammation 
peculiar  to  the  habit' ;  Such  is  the  case 
with  an  erysipelatous  habit."  Dr. 
Mason  Good  proceeds,  in  the  next 
place,  to  associate'  this  "  erysipelatous 
habit?'  with  an  essential!?  feeble  state  of 
sanguification  :  ithtto-^'In  dlntott  every 
instance  there  is  evidently  a  diminished 
vascular  action ;  and  hencb  We  meet 
with  the  disease  far  more  frequently  in 
persons  of  delicate  habits,  women,  chil- 
dren, and  those  who  have  long  resided 
in  warm ;  climates.  In  one  ihstanceit 
has  occurred  to  me  in  a  strong  hearty 
man,  of  plethoric  form  and  sanguineous 
temperament,  well  known  to  the  world 
as  a  lmblic  character ;  but  in  this  case 
the  diet  had,  from  the  patient's  boy- 
hood; been  exclusively  that  of  vegeta- 
bles.", (n.  868.) 

X>r.  Mason  Good  would  appear  to 
have  considered  this  case  as  6o  much 
the  exception  to  a  general  rule  as  to 
Lave  been  under  the  necessity  of  offer- 
ing a  special  explanation  of  its  occur- 
rence. He  presently  after,  remarks— - 
'*  It  has  occasionally  happened  that,  in- 
stead of  diminished  vascular1  action, 
there  has  been  such  a  degree  of  etrtony 
and  caumatic  fever  as  to  call  for  free 
venesection  from  the  first." 

With  such  views  of  the  essential 
nature  of  this  inflammation,  it  will  be 
needless  to  say  more  than  that  Dr.  Good 
condemns  depletion  altogether  in  the 
treatment  of  the  same,  save  in  the  Tare 
exceptional  cases  which  occasionally 
present  themselves  to  notice.  "Vene- 
section was  formerly  recommended  as  a 
.  part  of  the  ordinary  plan,  and  has  been 
so  of  late  by  a  few  writers;  yet  thisi* 
'  to  act  without  discrimination, !  and  .to 
.  mistake  the  exception  fir  thegeneral 

"Tgtady  of  Medicine,  by  Mason  Good,  M  P., 


role."  "  P  eab  ewhoeive  very  few  ordi- 
nary cases  in  which  the' lancet  has"* 
chance  of  being  serviceable;'  while  the 
application  of'  leaohe*  always  exaspe- 
rates the  ejjtorescetioe"  "The  bark 
given  largely  V  as  long  since  warmly  and 
judiciously  redorritnended  by  Sromfield 
'and  Colly,  has  rarely  foBed-of-  success.*'* 
In  bis  «*  Lectures  on'  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of-  Surgery,"  1  Miv  Abemethy 
has  raised 'his  voice,"  succinctly  but  ear- 
nestly, in'  favour  of  "the  same  views  of 
'the -nature  of  erysipelas  r— "Erysipelas," 
he  says,  "when-  it  'comes  on-  sponta- 
neously, or  without  an  evident  exciting 
cause;  is  indicative  i  ot  a  disordered 
state  of  health.''1 1  KWhen  erysipelas 
supervenes  .irpbn:' some  jocal  i notation, 
it  equaHyiwdieates  a  diserdered  BtWcoi 
health  "'  And- then,  fieeoan ting  upon 
Desault's  treatment  -«f  the-  disorder 
with  tartarlsed  antimony,  he>  adds  :— 
"  As  the  disease  is  connected  with  weak- 
ness, even  this  medicine  should  be  ■  used 
wfth  caution."" fty/OS^)  ■  ••■  '  •  ■■• 
Dr.  Butter's-  work  on  "Irritative 
Fever"  is  well1  known!  to  practical  sur- 
geons. That-  physician'  has  recorded  a 
series  of  cases  of  erysipelas'  (for  -  they 
were  instances  of  that 1  disease  under  a 
different  signification)  which  -  cannot 
fail  to  carry  great  weight  with  it  in  rela- 
tion to  the  propriety  'of 'bleeding  under 
such  condition  of  the  system.  In  sum- 
ming up  the  evidence  afforded  by  the 
materials  of  his  work;  Dr..  Butter  makes 
tbe  following  -remarkable  statement, 
winch  I  think  particularly  worthy  of 
attention  hi  this  place: — ■ 
.i  •  i  i   •     i  i 

 :'  "  ' 

*  Mason  Good,  loc.  cit-»  p.  369.  Tbe  present 
U  not  an  inappropriate  place  for  introducing  the 
tat*  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper  aa  am  observer  tinged 
with  a  very  decided  bias in  favour  •(  the  views 

and  practice  of  Mr.  Lawrence  in  this  inflamma- 
tion,—though  not  prepared,  pertrapa.to  go  to  the 
fall  extent  of  that  surgeon's  precepts.  la  the 
notes  to  his  edition  of  Dr.  Mason  Good's  work, 
both  under,  the  head  of  Erythema  and  Erysipelas, 
Mr.  Cooper  registers  hto  dissent  from'  that  doc- 
trine whioh  regards  the  disease  before  us  aa  a 
modification  of  common  inflammation.  "  Prom 
UiefOregomg  observations,"  says  he,  In  sequel  to 
Oe.  Good's  chapter  oa  the  subject,  "it  appears 
that  the  author  was  much  under  the  infiuenceof 
the  doctrine  that  the  fever  called  by  him  erysipe- 
las, and  all  kinds  of  erysipelatous,  or,*  •  be  tevtns 
it4  rrytlirniatlc  inflammation,  are  csseTitMIji »n- 
tierie-'l  will,  ilimiiiished  vascular  action  mi-l  Ae- 
billty."    "  ,\rtrr  wljot  bos  liem  explained  umlvr 

the  liinil  fit  Erythema,  in   • 

I  hi-  vaiimw,  ii  t>  iiiim-  '•„,lr.  t-i  jiulatapnadio 
fiscl  that  the  loest  offcerton  **  ajwayi  or  an  In. 
Hi. 

It  rmiilrn  undpli^is 

»1u  i|<1  i  int  rv«-a  rrjirtiiHi  vstiiasnM  V 
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"  Experience  has  shown  that,  out  of 
twenty  patients  recorded  in  this  work 
(thirteen  of  whom  were  artificers  of  the 
dock-yard)  who  had  been  blooded  whilst 
labouring  under  irritative  fever,  nineteen 
died."  (p.  249.) 

Dr.  Butter  well  remarks : — "  A  person 
who  considers  every  unhealthy  commo- 
tion of  the  mind  or  body  as  inflamma- 
tory, and  employs  his  lancet  accordingly, 
must  be  sometimes  disappointed  in 
affording  the  relief  which  he  expected 
and  intended,  especially  token  the  mis- 
chief arises  from  an  excitement  of  the 
nervous  system."  (p.  242.) 

Dr.  Fordyce  opposed  a  depletory  line 
of  practice  in  erysipelas  with  much 
earnestness : — "  Bleeding,  and  other 
evacuants  (he  says),  I  hare  always  found 
hurtful.  Peruvian  bark  is  the  most 
powerful  remedy :  it  should  be  exhibited 
in  substance,  and  in  as  great  a  quantity 
as  the  stomach  will  bear."* 

Dr.  Wells,  always  an  authority  on 
this  subject,  concurred  entirely  in  the 
practice  laid  down  by  Fordyce  for  ery- 
sipelas. 

Mr.  Bromfleld  informs  us  of  the  gene- 
rally fatal  tendency  of  the  antiphlogistic 
treatment  during  its  epidemic  continu- 
ance for  two  years  in  London,  while 
cordials  had  an  opposite  influence  upon 
its  course. 

Heberden,  the  truthful  delineator  of 
Nature,  after  remarking  that  erysipelas 
is  "  much  more  common  in  those  who 
have  begun  to  find  their  health  a  little 
impaired,"  observes  that "  this  distemper 
seems  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  those 
which  are  called  malignant  more  than  of 
the  inflammatory;  by  which  I  mean 
that  in  general  it  does  not  require  nor 
bear  much  evacuation.  1  have  seen 
very  dangerous  symptoms  follow  not 
only  bleeding,  but  even  a  gentle  purge, 
though  given  after  the  patient  had 
begun  to  recover  "f 

Willan  describes  four  forms  of  erysi- 

Selas — E.  phlegmonodes,  E.  oedemato- 
es.  E.  gangrenosum,  and  E.  erratacum. 
"  This  practice  (blood-letting)  must  evi 
dently  be'  improper  in  the  three  forms 
of  erysipelas  last  described ;  and  even 
in  the  Erysipelas  phlegmonodes  it  does 
not  always  appear  necessary.  When 
the  blood  drawn  is  sizy,  practitioners 
are  often  induced  to  bleed  a  second 


•  Medico-Chirurg.  Tram.  vol.  i.  p.  293. 
t  Commentaries  on  the  History  and  Cure  of 
Diseases,  4th  ed.  p.  HI. 


time ;  but  we  generally  find,  in  London, 
that  repeated  blood-letting  aggravates 
the  symptoms,  and  protracts  the  dis- 
ease."* 

Sir  Astley  Cooper* s\  views  of  the 
speciality  of  this  form  of  inflammation 
are  well  known  in  this  country.  "  There 
is  something  peculiar"  he  says,  "  in  this 
inflammation ;  and,  as  it  is  much  dis- 
posed to  produce  gangrene,  I  will  here 
introduce  this  subject  to  your  attention." 
And,  again,  he  presently  repeats — "  It 
is  very  common  for  erysipelatous  inflam- 
mation to  terminate  in  gangrene."  In 
another  place  he  remarks — "  Whatever 
renders  the  body  irritable^  predisposes 
to  erysipelas."  After  recommending 
the  treatment  to  be  conducted  with  Qui 
nine,  preceded  by  a  little  calomel  at  the 
outset,  Sir  Astley  makes  the  following 
statement :— "  My  colleague  Dr.  Mar- 
cet,  now  deceased,  but  late  a  physician 
of  Guy's,  endeavoured  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther the  antiphlogistic  or  tonic  'mode  of 
treatment  was  best  for  this  disease ; 
therefore  he  put  two  persons  in  adjoin- 
ing beds,  having  erysipelas,  to  one  of 
whom,  after  purging  him,  were  given 
tonics  and  a  generous  diet, — to  the  other, 
saline  medicines  and  low  diet;  blood 
likewise  was  abstracted  from  the  latter : 
they  both  recovered, — the  former  ra- 
pidly, while  the  latter  remained  in  a 
debilitated  state  for  a  very  considerable 
period."§ 

[To  be  continued.] 


EMPLOYMENT  OT  HTDBO -TKBKO- CT AITORRT 

or  potassium:  awd  toba  as  a  sttbsti- 

TUTS  FOE  QUININE. 

M.  Lemaitbk,  interne  at  the  Hdpital 
la  Charite,  has  made  experiments  with  the 
above  salt  in  five  cases;  in  two  it  was 
successfully  used,  in  three  unsuccessfully. 
—Journal  de  Chimie  Abdicate,  1850.  X 


*  On  Cntaneons  Diseases,  vol.  i.  p.  517. 
Willan**  erudite  chapter  on  Erysipelas  is  an  ad- 
mirable exposition  of  even  the  present  state  of 
our  knowlejce  in  relation  to  tbe  disease. 

t  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Surgery,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  334,  et  seq.— Sir  Astley's 
account  of  tbe  disease  is  very  meagre,  and  much 
below  tbe  requirements  of  toe  present  day. 

%  Under  the  head  of  "  Irritable  Inflammation" 
Sir  Astley  bad  previously  observed—"  In  this  dis- 
order the  blood-vessels  are  much  less  affected 
than  the  nerves."— Lectures  on  Surgery,  vol.  i. 
p.  53. 

$  P.  347-8.— Mr.  Tyrrell  has  appended  to  the 
text  an  interesting;  account  of  a  formidable  case 
of  tbe  disease,  extending  from  the  right  foot  to 
the  occiput,  which  was  treated  daily  (and  suc- 
cessfully in  the  end)  with  "  beef-steaks,  three 
pintsof  porter,  four  ounces  of  sherry,  and  qui- 
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respiratory  acts  are  performed  with  more 
vigour,  and  the  elastic  structures  of  the 
airtubes  rendered  more  contractile ; 
secretion  is  lessened  from  the  mucous 
surfaces,  and  from  their  great  type,  the 
skin.  Such  sensations  we  have  all  felt 
on  some  day  of  blue  skies,  on  the 
mountain  side,  in  England,  or,  it  may 
be,  many  of  us  iu  the  upper  Tallies  of 
the  Alps.  The  excess  of  this  kind  of 
climate  cannot  be  too  well  remembered 
— high  winds,  drying  every  pore,  a  hot 
sun.  The  effects  on  the  respiratory  ap- 
paratus in  the  sauguiueous  invalid  are, 
lessened  secretion,  leading  to  conges- 
tions and  haemoptysis ;  the  cough  ren- 
dered thy  and  bard ;  expectoration  di- 
minished in  quantity,  tenacious, difficult 
The  skin,  paralysed,  as  it  were,  in  its 
action,  throws  a  double  duty  on  the  ex- 
halant  powers  of  the  kidneys  and  lungs, 
and  all  the  internal  organs  are  congested. 
The  extreme  degree  of  these  results  is 
often  wondered  at  by  the  English  me- 
dical traveller  in  the  form  of  acute  in- 
flammations running  to  a  fatal  termi- 
nation in  30  or  40  hours. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  parts  of  Italy 
and  France  in  which  this  form  of  climate 
prevails  have  temperaments  formed 
under  its  influence,  and  physical  and 
moral  dispositions  in  wonderful  accord 
ance  with  it.  Provence,  of  which  Nice 
may  be  considered  as  an  extension, 
Genoa,  Florence,  and  Naples,  produce 
the  sanguineous  temperament  as  if  from 
a  hot-house.  Irascible  and  fiery  in 
passions,  premature  and  sparkling  in 
intellect,  with  too  much  rapidity  for 
energy,  and  too  little  durability  for  sus- 
tained action,  they  are  prompt  to  feel 
and  hasty  to  do,  and  their  powers  found 
expended  in  a  premature  and  unavoid- 
able enthusiasm.-    Such  is  their  moral 


No.  IT. 

The  general  characters  of  the  Italian 
climate,  of  which  we  propose  giving 
only  a  sketch,  are,  for  our  purpose,  to 
be  considered  comparatively  to  those  of 
England.  m  . 

The  shortness  of  the  winter— the  ab- 
sence of  high  winds— the  mildness  of 
the  spring— aro  the  three  characters 
■which,  much  more  than  high  tempera- 
ture, form  the  peculiarities  of  Italy  be- 
tween October  and  May.  We  shall 
notice  its  summer  again.  Those  who 
expeel  in  that  country  a  uniform  high 
temperature  during  the  period  indi- 
cated, will,  on  experience,  be  much 
■disappointed :  hundreds  are  so  annually. 
Yet  high  temperature  is  not  the  ingre- 
dient of  most  importance  in  a  residence 
for  the  consumptive.  Evenness  of  tem- 
perature, and  shelter  from  or  the  ab- 
sence of  high  winds,  are  what  prove  to 
be  the  two  sources  of  comfort  to  the 

invalid.  ,     ,.     .  * 

For  medical  purposes,  the  climate  ol 
Italy  may  be  divided  into  the  stimulant, 
or  bracing,  and  the  sedative;  and 
•without  entering  into  details,  for  which 
■we  refer  the  reader  to '  the  many  pub- 
lished tables  of  temperature,  &c,  to 
which  these  remarks  can  only  be  consi- 
dered as  supplemental,  the  former,  or 
stimulant,  will  be  found  to  embrace 
Nice,  Florence,  and  Naples— the  latter, 
Borne  and  Pisa :  a  sketch  of  each  will 
suffice. 

The  stimulant  air  is  felt  to  be  so  on 
«very  inspiration  :  it  is  dry  and  bracing, 
without  being  keen,  unless  when  high 
■winds  prevail,  which  is  not  unfrequently 
the  case;  but  its  ordinary'  characters  ot 
purity,  dryness,  as  well  as  the  elasticity 
■which  it  imparts  to  the  muscular  powers, 
and  (-'hall  we  say)  to  the  tissues,  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  ideas  of  ""m-'1 
"  bracing,"  render  the  French  epithet, 
nif,  peculiarly  applicable.  Under  such 
influences,  the  languid  in  habit  are 
roused,  appetite  increases,  and  (fee 
digestive  powers  are  strength  en  p<l ; 


•  We  need  scarcely  remind  the  reader  how  the 
events  of  the  last  two  years,  illumining  and  then 
darkening  over  the  horixon  of  that  land  endowed 
with  the  "  fatal  gift  of  beauty,"  bear  out  the 
above  remarks.  Had  Italy  been  le«s  violent  and 
enthusiastic  in  her  newly-recovered  strength, 
she  might  now  have  been  free.  Who  shay  say 
that  the-  more  phlegmatic,  yet  not  less  ener- 


chances7— or  who  shall  prophesy  a  bright  future 
to  a  people  endowed  with  such  effervescent  ener- 
gies? In  pursuance  of  this  subject,  contrast 
the  uniform  historical  conduct  of  the  north  with 
tbo  math  at  Prance.  A  line  drawn  from  Lyons 
to  Nantes  would  leave  below  it  the  field  of  the 
ro«t  fearful  Iragedle*  ct  tl>r  lt*volution.  It  la 
true  tlial  ih»  auutli  l«n»  given  birth  to  great 
Bum  t«  Hem  i  IV.  and  <  orstca  to 


leader*, 


,  iltt i     Id  ■  lulled  to  lite 
anlttlA*  for  mdui 
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picture  ;,,  the .ptyspeal.  cones  [bonds 
cloftflly- ■  In  An, European  oonutriea  tur e 
injiiimiafttipns  ■  so  rapid  on-pa:  fietuQ.  It 
iseonunoU  to.  heart  of  p»Qiurionia.  peri- 
tonitis,,or  ffteuritHt  .cutting,' off.  a  pret 
viously. healthy mm  in.  40  hours',;  Mid 
diseases  :viewed.  by  us.  a*  chronic  become- 
fqaci'uliy.a'coalsnatad  with  them.  .Expe- 
rience .bass  proved  ■  that.,  although 1  the 
cases  are  few,  in  no  country  -is  phthisis 
so  rapidly :  fatal/  -  The  great)  majority  bf 
their  .consumptive  oases  axe  gallop- 
ing :",  active  haemoptysis,  iraid-.. soften* 
ing,  hectic  of  aninauppdrtaWe  violence, 
and  death!  often. in  sfetiraonths  <ato  three, 
months, {forraj  their  usual  history.. . .  How. 
very  many  English  ■  patients- !  hase:  died 
at  Nieo<  JUaatpeJier.-acdd  other  places 
along  or  Bear- the.  northern  ■  Medfterr a- 
neani  coast,,  erery,  iratteiier  can, .attest. 
We  have  sovoral  times >  knawn  ~.  sacii 
irritation  "  lighted  '  up''  (no-  mumpc  ex- 
pression) in  oases  iof  -qu&scenitnbercle 
whfchihsd  bean-conveyed  to  Moo  for 
change  ' of  ail-,  that  high,  fevur,  hemop-i 
tysis, .  aad  1  rapid  .pdasasget  from  the  first 
to  the  second  stage  .of  phthisis,  hare 
carried  off  the  patient  in  a  few  weeks 
fttem  his  .arrival  t  on,  if.  a  time ly  depar- 
ture has  sawed  the  immediate  fatal  re  - 
suit,  1  an  1  >advauc*  from  a  passive  to  an 
active;  iBfHge,  ifco.  oppose  which  is  the 
object  of  aiLtnmtooiit  iao.  consumption, 
1ms  aheady taken  place;  We  shall  not 
B6op.heTOi  toi  poiirtoiit  the  practical,  de- 
ductiona  to  .  he  drawn,  from  an  obser- 
vance of  these  fasts, ;  nor  indicate  .the 
class;  of  oases-  which  are  most  or  least 
likely  tojprofit  by  exposure  to  the  stimu- 
lant ain,  but  desire  to  place,  side  by.  side 
with  the  above  an  outline  sketoh  of  the 
sedative1  air,  -such  as  prevails  at  Home 
or  Pisa,  andi  of  which  the  former  plaoe 
aifottls  undoubtedly  the  .  best  .specimen 
ia  Europe. 

.  F011  about  fifteen  days  out. of  twenty, 
aoalm  and  mild,  yet  pure  atmosphere 
r*rvades  the  city  of  Home,  and  the 
whole  of  the  immense  plain  which,  for . 
a  distance  varying  from  1 2  to  40  miles, 
surrounds  it  The  air  is  (to.  use  tho. 
often  repeated  eccpvession  of  the  invalid) 
"easily  breathed/'  Its  effects  on  the 
respiratory  system  are  to  allay  irrita- 
tion •  and  to  relax  ■  the  muscular  and 
elastic  tissues-,  amongst  which  we  must 
class  the  bronchial'  ■  apparatus.  .  Secre- 
tion is  more  easy,  and  becomes  profuse 
in  many  coses.  The  mucous  surface 
performing  its  exhalant  office  freely 
those  sensations  of  "  "  '  "  " 


-  of  breathing  and  of  expectorating,  which' 
iBimost-.imta.o089  ftwiy,  perhaps,  by  at-  • 
tuibuted  to.  congestions  of  the  minute 
tubes;  searoely  trouble  the  patient ;  and 
we  are  . colled  on  muoh  'less  frequently 
than  at  Nome  to  -minister  to  those  acci- 
dental accompaniments  of  consump- 
tion, >whioti  ■  try  our  -ingenuity1  and  tax' 
our  patience  in  si  many  instances  of  the 
disease  occurring  in  our  own  climate.- 
A  lessened  coughs  beef  secretion;  and 
consequently  less-  frequent  occurrence' 
of  congestions,  and  the  absence1  of  pain, 
which -is  so  often  - earned  by  these -or 
'  shglit  plearitie  attacksi  may,  perhaps, 
be  stated,  to-be' the'  most  observable- • 
effects  of  the  sedative  air  on  the  respi- ' 
ratory  function  itself.   The  prevalent 
wind  is  from  tl«e  bou«h-West,-^the  '*Sei- 
ro«co,,!-4beairlngon  'iite  wings  often,  if 
not  always,  -evidence  bf  it«  passage 
across  the -sandy1  plains  of  Africa,  and, 
nearer  at  hand,  of  rhe  malarious  district 
winch' lies  to  ifche  south  and'west  of-  the 
city,   ft  is  hot,  •tndv  perhaps,  -mow  fre- 
quently dry  than  mbfct;but  occasionally 
so  wet  as  to  render  streets,  and  even 
stairoases,  alipperj-  arid  damp.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  air  appetite  ceases, 1 
the  tissues  are  relaxed,  the  spirit  flags; 
and  energy  of  a  sustained  character  fo- 
felt  to-be  adrffiettltv;'  a  sense  of  lassitude - 
and  weJght  ln  th*  l»ead  is  almost  univer- 
sal ;  and  tfios*>  familiar  with  the  crowded 
receptions  of  the-  -Roman'  season  have" 
often,  on'an  Bvening  when  the  gayest- 
haw  met  the  gay,  seen  the  influence  of ' 
the  state  0/  the  sky  overcast  eten  the 
votaries  of  pleasure  within  the  walls  of 
Bome  stately  palace:  • 

The.  energies  of  the  people  whoso 
home  is  under  such  a  sky  are  of  a  loW  ' 
order,   Knfcerpripe  has  vuuished^'notH : 
the  eity  of  die  Csjears;  and  often  have  ' 
wo  heard  foreigners  of  keen'observation, 
on  viewing  the  ruins  of  the  great  that 
were,  and  witnessingthesleepinesswlilch 
prevails  ibr  ten  months  out  of  twelve 
over  all  the  activities  of  the  present' 
inhabitants,  wonder  how  ancient  Re- 
mans accomplished  such  vast  unuw- 
takings  as  her  warts,  her  tombs,  her" 
theatres,  her  very  sewers,  now  evidence 
to  have  been  done  in  the  fonner  Capital 
of  the  World.   To  this  we  could  find 
an  answer;  were  this  the  page  lbv  such 
a  discussion,  in  'the  -ftct  that  tho  dis- 
tricts now  malarious  were  then  eitltt •'• 
vated;  and  that  the  monuments  of  the- 
capital  weroofam  the 'result  of  the  la-  " 
bovs  of  captive:  .from.  every  clinic, « 
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whilst  the  heads  which  directed  the 
enterprises  were  but  rarely  indigenous 
to  the  Roman  soil,  and  even  when  so, 
had  a  field  of  climate  extending  from 
the  Bnows  of  Britain  and  Germany  to 
the  luxurious  lands  of  the  East,  in 
which  to  exercise  the  intellect  and  train 
the  body  to  hardihood  by  military  ope- 
rations. The  modern  Roman  is  phleg- 
matic, slow  in  action,  but  ungovernable 
when  temporarily  excited,  alter  which 
he  again  becomes  sullen.  On  inquiry 
we  found  that  most,  of  the  greatest 
crimes  were  committed  on  momentary 
impulse,  and  that  murders  were  by  far 
more  frequent  during  the  dead  heats  of 
the  Scirocco  in  summer  than  at  any 
other  time. 

The  morbid  effects  of  such  a  climate 
are  seen  principally  on  the  nervous 
system.  Head  affections,  phrenitis,  and 
apoplexy,  are  very  common,  and  often 
rapidly  fatal,— bo  much  so,  indeed,  that 
a  Commission  was  expressly  appointed, 
by  government  to  investigate  the  causes 
of  their  frequency,  who  reported  that  it 
was  due  to  the  influence  of  malaria. 
Headache  is  prevalent  to  a  degree  which 
interferes  with  the  comfort  of  almost 
every  stranger  who  visits  the  city,  as 
well  as  of  those  who  reside  in  it.  It  is 
generally  frontal,  and  its  character  is 
that  of  weight,  or  of  a  tight  band  caus- 
ing compression.  In  many  instances 
we  have  Known  it  to  cease  suddenly  on 
a  change  of  wind  occurring  from  south 
to  north.  It  is  not  generally  intermit- 
tent, and  is  not  curable  by  an  tiper iodic  s. 

The  digest! vo  powers  become  gra- 
dually weakened  by  a  residence  in  Borne, 
and  dyspepsia  of  a  eongestive  form  pre- 
vails to  a  remarkable  extent  Appetite 
fails,  the  bowels  become  torpid,  as  if 
their  muscular  tone  was  impaired,  and 
purgatives,  which  have  previously  been 
lound  sufficiently  active,  cease  to  have 
anything  like  the  same  effect.  This 
state  of  tilings  is  so  universal,  that  the 
writer  could  not  recal  a  single  instance 
in  which  it  did  not  occur  in  all  those 
who  spent  any  time  in  Borne.  Derange- 
ment of  the  biliary  function,  the  result, 
probably,  of  slight  congestion  of  the 
liver,  is  attributed  by  many  physicians 
to  the  influence  of  malaria ;  ana  some, 
whose  long  residence  abroad  entitles 
their  opinion  to  great  respect,  are  deci- 
dedly of  opinion  that  such  an  effect  is 
very  frequent,  even  when  no  intermit- 
tent affection  points  to  the  marsh  poison 
more  distinctly.     That  the  kidneys 


should  also  suffer,  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disorder  of  the  secondary 
assimilating  processes,  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  High  authorities  in  this  coun- 
try have  already  noticed  the  influence 
of  residence  in  a  malarious  district  in 
giving  rise  to  oxalic  acid,  and  probably 
to  other  abnormal  products, in  the  urine ; 
and  the  writer  can  corroborate,  all  these 
statements  from  experience. 

It  follows  from  this  view  that  we  must 
regard  the  southern  climate,  and  espe- 
cially that  portion  of  it  most  suitable  to 
the  numerous  class  of  chest  affections 
which  derive  benefit  from  sedative  air, 
as  prejudicial  to  the  nutritive  process, 
the  stomach  itself  losing  tone,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  loss  of  appetite,  and  the 
secondary  processes  of  digestion  and 
assimilation  suffering  more  or  less. 
This  is  a  very  important  consideration 
in  the  treatment  of  chronic  disease.  We 
have  already  dwelt  on  the  fact  which 
should  never  be  forgotten,  that  on  the 
integrity  of  the  nutritive  function  de- 
pends most,  if  not  all,  of  the  reparative 
efforts  of  nature  which  it  is  our  province 
to  assist 

In  pursuance  of  our  object  we  would 
now  briefly  consider  soma  of  the  more 1 
prominent  varieties  or  modifications  of 
phthisis  (a  disease  which  constitutes 
nine-tenths  of  the  eases  exported),  with 
a  view  to  arriving  at  conclusions  war- 
ranted by  physiological  considerations 
as  to  the  advisability  of  removing  them 
from  England  to  Italy. 

Without  entering  into  subtle  patho- 
logical discussions,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  result  of  accumulated  careful 
observations  leads  us  to  believe  that  the 
deposit  of  tubercle  in  any  organ  is  the 
result  of  a  perverted  or  lowered  state,  of 
nutrition  giving  rise  to  a  new  formation 
of  low  vitality,  and  that  the  effects  of 
such  deposit  as  seen  in  the  subsequent 
symptoms,  arise  from  two  causes— -first, 
from  a  continuance  of  the  same  depra- 
vation of  the  nutritive  function  which 
produced  the  morbid  formation;  and, 
secondly,  from  the  irritation  caused  in 
the  tissue  of  the  organ,  the  seat  of  the 
deposit,  by  which  inflammation  of  an 
unhealthy  character  is  produced — an 
effect  which  varies  in  intensity  accord- 
ing to  the  greater  or  less  importance 
of  the  seat  of  the  affection  in  the  vital 
Bcale,  as  also  from  the  capacity  of  the 
individual,  from  idiosyncracy  or  tem- 
perament to  produce  and  sustain  an 
irritaUveinflammaUon.   We  have  thus 
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a  disease  of  debility  which  could  not 
have  heen  produced  had  the  nutritive 
function  existed  in  integrity;  hut  the 
results  belong  to  the  class  of  irritation, 
and  occasionally  exhibit  varying  de- 
grees of  inflammation .  Let  us  consider 
for  a  moment  the  effects  of  the  different 
temperaments  on  this  state  of  things. 
An  individual  already  depressed  in  vital 
powers  to  a  degree  which  has  given  rise 
to  morbid  instead  of  healthy  formations 
from  the  blood,  undergoes  a  deposit  of 
extraneous  matter  in  the  lung.  Should 
his  powers  of  circulation  and  muscular 
tone  be  low,  the  blood  itself  deficient  in 
red  particles,  the  lymphatic  system  liable 
to  congestions  or  failures  in  the  elabo- 
ration of  healthy  products,  the1  reaction 
agamBt  the  morbid  deposit  may  be 
trifling,  and  he  may  sink,  overcome  as 
it  were  by  the  first  invasion  of  tubercle, 
which  is  generally  found  extensively 
deposited  throughout  a  large  extent  of 
both  lungs,  as  well  as  in  other  organs. 
Such  cases  we  have  observed  among 
the  very  young,  and  have  witnessed  the 
gradual  obliteration  of  the  lung,  as 
evidenced  by  progressive  dulness  ou 
percussion,  &o.,  ending  in  a  fatal  result 
without  either  cough  or  expectoration 
having  ever  been  present,  a  post-mortem 
examination  revealing  a  dense  mass  of 
tubercle  in  its  first  stage.  But  to  this 
class  also  belong  the  slower  scrofulous 
cases  where  violent  irritation  is  absent, 
frequent  external  attacks  on  the  glandu- 
lar system  often  alternating  (as  it  were) 
with  die  progress  of  the  affection  in  the 
long,  and  even  alleviating  the  symp- 
toms of  the  latter.  But  if  the  sangui- 
neous temperament  prevail,  indicating 
a  pronenesB  to  inflammatory  action,  an 
irritative  excitement  is  at  once  set  up, 
the  parts  surrounding  the  deposit  are 
injected  with  blood,  and  haemoptysis  of 
an  active  character  is  generally  among 
ther  earliest  symptoms  of  the  lesion. 
The  history  of  such  a  case  will  generally 
be  found  to  be  that  of  a  rapid  destruc- 
tion of  the  tissue  of  the  lung,  the  tubercle 
undergoing  its  changes  with  dreadful 
speed;  While  dafly  chills,  followed  by 
burning  heats  ana  profuse  sweats,  with 
a  rapid  pulse,  rarely  under  100,  indicate 
the  sympathy  of  the  whole  system  with 
the  morbid  local  actions.  Hemoptysis 
is"  frequent,  the  cough  is  hard,  the 
breathing  tight  and  dlmcult,.the  expec- 
toration frothy,  showing  how  much  the 
bronchial  membrane  is  irritated ;  while 
slight  pleuritic  attacks  are  more  fre- 


quent in  this  than  in  any  other  class  of 
phthisical  patients.  Observation  shows 
that  such  cases  are  by  no  means  incon- 
sistent with  the  scrofulous  diathesis  to 
which  we  generally  attribute  a  power 
of  producing  only  slow  inflammatory 
action.  On  the  contrary,  should  the 
sanguineous  temperament  be  super- 
added to  an  hereditary  tendency  to  scro- 
fula, and  such  an  individual  be  attacked 
with  tubercle,  this  combination  may  be 
said  to  present  the  most  rapid  form  of 
phthisis.  The  tendency  to  bilious  de- 
rangement in  persons  possessing  the 
sanguineous  temperament  is  a  serious 
consideration  in  balancing  the  chances 
for  and  against  the  prolongation  of  lift. 
The  supply  of  healthy  blood  furnished 
from  the  digestive  process,  if  interfered 
with  by  frequent,  even  although  slight, 
failures  in  the  elaboration  of  healthy 
chyme  from  the  food,  soon  become* 
insufficient  to  support  the  enormous 
drains  from  the  system  by  expectora- 
tion and  sweats  alone,  and  the  emacia- 
tion is  rapid  From  our  observation* 
on  the  climates  of  France  and  Italy,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  stimulant  sir  of 
Provence,  Nice,  or  Naples,  would  emi- 
nently disagree  with  suoh  cases,  from 
the  tendency  of  the  latter  to  produce 
overaction  of  the  vascular  system.  The 
sedative  air  of  Pisa  or  Rome  is  often 
productive  of  excellent  effects  on  the 
circulation,  the  pulse  becoming  calmer, 
and  on  the  respiratory  organs,  as  irrita- 
tion is  decidedly  lessened  by  its  mild- 
ness, cough  and  various  uneasy  sense- 
•tions  beintr  allayed  But  this  improve- 
ment i9  only  palliative,  as,  if  the  primary 
curative  indication  be  neglected,  that 
of  furnishing  by  an  improved  state  of 
digestion  and  assimilation  a  more 
healthy  blood  by  which  the  reparative 
process  is  furnished  with  vital  material, 
we  cannot  hope  to  withstand  effectually 
the  ravages  of  the  disease. 

There  can  exist  but  little  doubt  on 
the  minds  of  impartial  observers  that 
the  very  properties  on  whioh  depend  the 
sedative  e Sects  of  certain  climates  on 
the  respiratory  functions,  are  directly 

dudicial  to  the  full  and  healthy  ex- 
»  of  the  digestive,  and,  in  eoneotion 
with  the  sanguineous  temperament, 
which  we  have  found  to  be  that  chiefly 
open  to  such  influences,  we  shall  here 
notice  this  important  subject  a  little 
more  in  detail. 

The  European  localities  which  have 
climates  possessing  this  so-called  sed» 
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tive  property  are  general]}'  marshy,  or 
in  Buch  neighbourhood  of  marshes  (or 
that  peculiar  soil  which  produces 
malaria,  and  which  by  no  means  needs 
stagnant  pools  for  its  development), 
that  diseases  of  an  intermittent  form 
are  known  to  prevail  extensively  at 
some,  or  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
city  of  Home,  and  the  country  around 
it,  are  well  known  to  be  affected  with 
such  of  lections  in  the  autumn;  and 
during  the  period  we  passed  there,  no 
winter  was  free  from  cases  of  tertian 
and  various  other  periodical  affection*. 
The  malarious  atmosphere  thus  prevails 
at  all  seasons,  although  it  foUewu  there 
the  usual  rule  of  attaining  its  greatest 
intensity  in  autumn.  There  is,  it  1b 
true,  no  marsh  within  forty  miles  of 
Borne,  at  which  distance  the  Pontine 
malaria  may  be  said  to  lie;  but  the 
soil  is  of  a  porous  volcanic  structure, 
and  the  heavy  rains  of  the  winter  and 
spring,  sinking  through  the  superficial 
stratum,  are  afterwards  drawn  upwards 
through  a  thick,  wild,  vegetation,  and 
thus  give  rise  to  the  poisonous  exhala- 
tions to  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
attribute  intermittent  affections.  Pisa, 
which  is  placed  at  a  few  miles  distance 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Arno,  has  all  the 
intervening  land  between  it  and  the  sea 
in  a  positively  marshy  state.  The 
almost  incredible  fact,  that  the  city 
which  now  stands  at  least  three  miles 
from  the  mouth  of.  the  river  was  for* 
/taeriy  on  the  "embouchure"  itself,  is 
sufficiently  attested  by  historical  and 
•existing  local  evidences  of  its  naval  im- 
portance as  a  port,  and  proves  the 
alluvial  nature  of  the  soil,  which  the 
river  has  thrown  up  between  its  present 
ate.  and  the  Mediterranean. 

Without  entering  on  the  discussion 
as  to  the  influence  of  malaria,  in  check- 
ing and  curing  consumption  directly 
by  exercising  a  cowntawnnuenDe  on  the 
system, —the  two  states  being  supposed 
to  be,  as  it  were,  incompatible, — we 
would  call  attention  to  the  faot  that  the 
Italian  climate,  and  perhaps  the  others 
Which,  prove  most  beneficial  or  pallia- 
tive in  phthisis,  are  decidedly  maleriena. 
It  is  also  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  two 
■diseases  do  not  often  coexist  in  those 
•iosalitifts;  no  instance  of  the  double 
.affection,  has  ever  occurred  under  our 
notice  dnriug  a  residence  of  seven  years, 
while  we  have  seen  many  of  the  healthy  [ 
English  community  attacked  by- .some 
■form  of  ague.   The  met  of  heofeofevfer; 


being  itself  distinctly  an  intermittent 
affection,  and  so  preocouping  the  sys- 
tem, may  tell  in  two  ways,-— in  favour  of 
theorists,  who  hold  the  indemnity  to  be 
due  to  the  incompatibility  of  the  two 
affections,  the  one  filling  up  the  system 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  and 
against  them— since  it  is  a  well-esta- 
blished observation,  that  the  occurrence 
of  any  form  «f  intermittent  renders  the 
recipient  of  the  poisod.  more  obnoxious 
to  malarious  influence  than  be  waa 
before.  Leaving  the  theory  to  the 
ingenious, .  we  are  satisfied  that  mala- 
rious-airsi  are-  generally  felt  by  the 
phthi fatal  to  be  light,  easily  breathed, 
and  un  irritating.  It -will  be  remem- 
bered thafl-afc  Home,  anfd  Pisa  the  ak 
from- the  marshy  districts  is  southerly  s 
and  in  >thts  point  per  se,  which  implies 
the  absence  of  northerly  and  easterly 
winder  we  cam  see  a  reason  why  chest 
affections  with  symptoms  of  irritation 
should  derive  advantages  from  a  reeb 
den ce  in  mess  cities  of  the  plain. 
There  remains,  however,  a .  very  impot* 
tact  corisideiatJon— that  the  malaooua 
influence,  while  it  ■  is  isedatite  to;  the 
respiratory;  is  prejudicial  to  the  digs* 
tire  functions.  The  failure'  of  appetHej 
the  constipation  and  resulting  languor', 
and  often  recurring  attacks  of  biuoas 
derangement,  are  <a  mrfous  *tt  off  to  the 
advantages  which  the  chest  affection 
derives;  and  we -weald  call  the  very 
active  attention  of  the  profession;  to  this 
point  in  considering  the  advisability  of 
exporting  patients  of  the  bilious  tem- 
perament to  Italy  for  any  lengthened 
residence. 

tTo  be  continued.] 


TfWTVHBSrW  OOUCWX,  LCTNDOJT. 
At  the  seasioh  of  the  Council  ,  on  fcahnday 
hurt  the  Fellows*  Clinical  Medals  for  the 
best  observations  on  oases  at  the  hospital 
wwe  awarded  eu  foUow*  .—The  GoW  Medal 
for  the  Winter  Term  1840-50,  to  Mr. 
Edward  Jackson,  of  Sheffield ;  the  Gold 
Medal  for  the  Summer  Tern  I860,  to  Ma. 
Thorn**  George  The  Gerald)  and  a  Silver 
Medal  for  the  same  Term  to  Mr.  Aebsrt 
Bowman.  XheAndrewa'ScholanhipswesB 
fixed  as  follows :— For  competition  in  Oc- 
tober next,  a  Scholarship  of  £100,  and  two 
of  £50  each}  for  competition  in  October, 
1852,  one  of  £70,  and  two  of  £46  each. 
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RAMOLLIS8EMENT  OP  THE  CBREBELLUlf . 


CASK  OP 

BAMOLLISSEMENT  OF  THE  CERE- 
BELLUM, TOGETHER  WITH 
THAT  OP  THE 
CEREBRUM  5 

WITH  FATTY  SXOKKEBATIOK  OP  THE 
HEAKT,  AJtD  TTTBKECTLAB,  ABSCESSES 
IN  BOTH  LTTM  OS. 

By  Johk  Day  Bbc-wtt,  M.D. 
Strood,Ko*. 

(Communicated  by  Y.  3.  Baoww,  M.D.) 

This  case  is  reported  because  of  the 
small  number  of  instances  in  which  sof- 
tening of  the  cerebellum  has  been  ob- 

■  E.  Ki  ,  tet  39,  married,,. and  the 

mother  of  several  children,  suffered, 
during  the  last  five  years  of  her  life, 
with  occasional  attacks  of  giddiness, 
pain  in  the  bead,  and  sickness,  whieh 
were  accompanied  by  numbness  in  one 
of  the  lower  extremities.  She  was  bled 
from  the  arm,  or  cupped  at  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  whenever  these  attacks  oc- 
curred. Daring  the  months  of  Decem- 
ber, 1849,  and  of  January,  1850,  she 
laboured,  under  symptoms  of  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  which  closely 
resembled  those  observed  in  idiopathic 
fever  attended  by  an  unusual  degree  of 
brain  affection.  Site  had  scarcely  reco- 
vered from  a  miscarriage  when  these 
symptoms  appealed :  her  power  of  me- 
mory became  impaired ;  paralysis  of  the 
left  lower  extremity  ensued,  with  weak- 
ness of  the  right  leg ;  and  rigidity  of 
the  muscles  of  the  lower  limbs  was  occa- 
sionally, not  permanently  .  present. 
Emaciation  progressed,  and,  at  the 
•  period  of  her  death,  was  considerable. 
She  had  an  attack  of  bronchitis  on  the 
7th  June,  from  which  she  recovered.. 

On  the  1.9th  she  was  affected  by 
paroxysms .  of  breathlessness,  which  re- 
curred five  or  six  times  during  three 
consecutive  days.  There  was  now  a 
rapid  loss  of  strength,  and  a  still  fur- 
ther impairment  oi  memory,  and  the 
'  ut  died  in  a  paroxysm  of  breath- 
ess  on  the  29th  June,  1850,  at  4 

P.M. 

Throughout  the  day  and  the  preced- 
ing night  she  fancied  that  she  saw  de 
-ceased  persons.  Her  consciousness 
never  at  any  time  failed  her,  although 


she  had  a  dull,  vacant  aspect  of  counte- 
nance. She  stated,  in  answer  to  in- 
quiries, that  there  was  a  sensation  of 
"squashing"  in  the  back  part  of  her 
head;  and  that,  whenever  she  was  in 
an  upright  posture,  her  feelings  were  as 
if  she  must  pitch  forward. 

An  examination  of  the  body  was 
made  42  hours  after  death.  The  skull 
was  dense,  and  greatly  thickened,  partU 
cularly  anteriorly  and  laterally.  There 
were  about  three  ounces  of  serum 
effused  beneath  the  membranes;  the 
ventricles  contained  but  little  fluid ;  the 
vessels  of  the  pia  mater  were  dilated ; . 
no  disease  was  round  in  the  arteries  at 
the  base  of  the  brain ;  the  cerebral  con- 
volutions were  healthy  and  moderately 
firm ;  there  was  white  softening  of  the 
corpus  callosum,  so  that  its  superior 
surface  tore  into  the  form  of  an  idcer  by 
the  stretch  occasioned  to  it  by  slicing 
the  convolutions.  The  fornix  and  its 
crura  were  almost  destroyed,  and  the 
peduncles  of  the  pineal  gland  were 
completely  removed  by  the  process  of 
ramollissement;  the  crura  cerebri  were 
in  a  state  of  softening  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  pons  varolii ;  the  superior  vermi- 
form process,  and  the  upper  surface  of 
the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum,  were 
in  a  state  of  softening,  being  ragged 
and  diffluent.  The  substance  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  was  sound. 

The  heart  was  affected  to  an  extreme 
degree  by  fatty  degeneration:  it  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  a  gelatinous 
sac,  with  a  few  red  fibres  in  the  left 
ventricular  parietes.  Coagula  were 
found  at  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle, 
but  none  in  the  ventricle  on  the  right 
side  of  the  heart. 

There  were  old  pleuritic  adhesions; 
the  lungs  were  emphysematous  ante- 
riorly, and  on  section  presented  nume- 
rous tubercular  abscesses,  some  of  them 
of  considerable  size :  these  cavities  con- 
tained thin  pus,  and  had  no  communi- 
cation with  bronchi. 

The  liver  was  enlarged  and  fatty. 

The  spleen  was  actually  liquid  within 
its  capsule,  so  great  was  the  softening. ' 

The  kidneys  were  greatly  softened, 
and  flakes  of  eortical  substance  were 
peeled  off  with  the  capsule. 

The  intestines  and  mesenteric  glands 
presented  no  diseased  appearance.  • 
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MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 


FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  13,  1860. 

The  recently  published  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Lunacy  contains  some 
facts  of  interest  in,  a  medical  point  of 
view.*  In  addition  to  a  statistical 
summary  of  the  number  of  lunatics, 
male  and  female,  confined  in  the  various 
hospitals,  asylums,  and  licensed  houses 
throughout  the  country,  there  are 
tables  showing  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  outbreak  of,  and  mor- 
tality caused  by,  the  malignant  cholera 
in  those  establishments.  We  shall  at 
present  direct  our  attention  to  the  gene- 
ral statistics  of  the  insane.  It  appears 
from  this  document,  that  the  total 
number  of  lunatics  falling  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  Commissioners,  ex- 
clusive of  single  patients  under  the  care 
of  medical  gentlemen  and  others, 
amounts  to  15,079,  thus  distributed  — 
Private  patients  .  .  .  3,774 
Pauper  patients     .    .    .  11,806 

Total  16,079 
Arranged  according  to  sex,  the  num- 
bers stand  thus  :— 

Hales,  females. 

Private   1,906  1,868 

Pauper   6,168  6,137 

7,074  8,006 
It  will  be  perceived  that  the  female  are 
about  one  eighth  more  numerous  than 
the  male  lunatics ;  and  this  preponde- 
rance is  cine  fly  manifested  in  the  Pauper 
class. 

It  appears  that  about  one  half  of 
these  lunatics  are  confined  in  asylums, 
the  other  half  being  distributed  in1 
hospitals  and  licensed  houses : — 

Asylums  7,140 

Hospitals   .  1,308 

Metropolitan  Licensed  Houses  2,946 
Provincial  Licensed  Houses   .  3,786 

*  Copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Ctrniminioi.cn  of 
Lunacy,  to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  PriateJ  Vy 
order  ofthe  House  of  Con.  rar-irt;  i«n 


It  would  thus  appear  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  lunatics,  amounting 
to  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  are  con- 
gregated within  the  walls  of  the  Metro- 
politan Licensed  Houses,  and  that  this 
number  falls  only  a  little  below  that 
assigned  to  the  whole  of  the  Licensed 
houses  throughout  the  Provinces. 

As  we  are  in  the  last  year  of  the 
decennial  census,  it  is  impossible  to 
calculate  with  accuracy  the  proportion 
which  .the  number  of  lunatics  bears  to 
the  entire  population  of  England  and 
Wales.  Judging,  however,  from  the 
progressive  increase  of  population,  it 
may  be  fairly  assumed,  from  the  nun> 
bers  given  in  the  return,  that  insanity 
is  not"  on  the  increase',  as  some  have 
asserted,  but  that  the  cases  now  bear  a 
smaller,  proportion  to  the  population 
than  they  dial  at  the  last  census.  Its 
great  prevalence  among  pauper  females, 
as  shown  by  this  Report,  is1  worthy  of 
note,  as  an  index  of  .the  distress  an4 
misery  which  afflict  this  class  of  the 
population. 

The  remarks  appended  to  the  Return 
tend  to  show  that  the  Commissioners 
have  exerted  themselves  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  law  for  the  protection 
of  these  unfortunate  beings,  and  they 
have  not  hesitated  to  expose  delinquen- 
cies, where  they  have  been  brought  to 
light   They  say:— 

••We  have  now  the  satisfaction  of 
reporting  that  the  various  Institutions 
for  the  insane  throughout  the  countiy 
are  in  an  improved  state,  and  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Superintendents, 
Officers,  and  Attendants,  in  reference  to 
the  treatment  of  patients  and  the 
management  of  Lunatic  Establishments, 
is  for  the  most  part  humane  and 
judicious. 

In  several  instances,  however,  the 
visiting  Commissioners  and  Justices 
found  it  uccQRsarv  to  animadvert  upon 
the  excessive  iiw  of  inrdiiiriw-sl  restraint; 
on  tbe  neglect  "f"  ele*iiHn«**s  I  on  in- 
Mdequste  ventilation  ;  ntt  want  of  milfi- 
rieflt  nttf-ndftnts :  on  itiijmj;"-'  nr 
(M.'tlt  dift;  mi  tin  -Urn  '■""i/4ili6H  W| 
wnntr  supply  of  f*rf*i|j,»il WtJ)^^  K 
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on  irregularities  in  the  medical  books ; 
and  on  other  defects.  And  in  about 
seventy  instances  these  defects  were 
deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to 
require  the  special  interference  of  this 
Board,  by  whose  direction  lettere  were 
addressed  to  the  parties  inculpated,  the 
effect  of  which  has  been  that  the  defects 
thus  noticed  have  been  wholly  or  par- 
tially remedied.", ' 

In  some  few  instances  the  defects  of 
management  were  so'  glaring  that  the 
Commissioners  have  felt  it  necessajry  to 
enter  into  some  deteilsresp^ctiug  then* 
Three  licensed,  houses  were  i  especially 
noticed,  in  which  it  appears  the  Visit: 
ing  Commissioners  discovered  .that  it 
had  been  the  practice  to  place  clean 
sheets  on  certain  beds  during  the  day, 
and  to  remote  them  at  night,  thus  giv- 
ing a  ftctitious  appearance  of  comfort 
to,  the  patients'  beds.  In  one  of  these 
establishments  the  neglect  of  the  pa- 
tients was  so  gross  that  the  Commis- 
sioners recommended  the  withdrawal  of 
the  license.  La  reference  to  metropoli- 
tan asylums  and  hospitals,  the  Commis- 
sioners observe  :— 

"  In  our  last  Annual  Report  we  took 
leave  to  call  attention  to  the  burial- 
ground  adjoining  one  of  the  airing-yards 
of  St  Luke's  Hospital,  and  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  Bishop  of  London  would 
eventually  interfere  in  the  matter.  We 
have  now  the  satisfaction  of  stating  that 
his  lordship  did  interfere  in  the  most 
prompt  and  decided  manner;  and  that, 
in  consequence  thereof,  this  objection* 
able  burying-ground  {which  contains 
only  1,000  square  yards,  and  in  which 
200  bodies,  on  an  average,  were  annually 
deposited)  was  closed  in  the  month  of 
August  last" 

Guy's  is,  we  believe,  the  only  London 
hospital  for  the  general  reception  of 
patients  to  which  lunatic  wards  are  at* 
tached;  and,  with  respect  to  these,  the 
following  observations  occur  in  the  re- 
port : — 

"In  the  Anuual  Report,  dated  30th 
June,  1848,  we  had  occasion  to  notice 
the  defective  condition  of  the  wards  ap- 
propriated for  the  reception  of  insane 


females  in  Guy's  Hospital, 
reference  was  at  that  time  made  to  the 
want  of  baths,  the  offensive  atmosphere 
in  the  rooms,  the  insecure  state  of  the 
window-fastenings,  and  also  to  the  fact 
that  three  female  patients  were  found 
bt  the  Commissioners,  at  the  time  of 
their  visit,  in  a  state  of  perfect  nudity, 
lying  in  the  loose  Btraw  which  consti- 
tuted their  bedding, 

"  It  is  satisfactory  to  report  that,  in 
all  the  particulars  referred  to,  consider- 
able amendment  has  taken  place.  Suit- 
able baths  have  been  fitted  up,  and 
bedding  of  a  superior  description  has 
been  lately  provided.  We  have  also  to 
observe  that  a  material  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  this  ward,  and  the  treat* 
ment  of  the  patients,  is  manifest  The 
amount  of  mechanical  restraint  to 
which  they  were  formerly  subjected  is 
noW  greatly  diminished,  and  efforts  are 
made  to  increase  their  comfort,  and  to 
induce  them  to  engage  in  suitable  occu- 
pations. 

"  We  are  Informed  that  an  additional 
day-room  is  about  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  the  patients:  Ibis  addition 
will  afford  a  better  means  of  separating 
and  associating  the  inmates,  and  will 
tend  materially  to  improve  their  eondi* 
tion  and  promote  tranquillity. 

"  Notwithstanding  these  various  addi- 
tions and  improvements,  it  is  our  duty 
to  add  that  the  ward  appropriated  to 
the  insane  in  Guy's  Hospital  must  in 
our  opinion,  owing  to  it*  situation,  con- 
tinue to  be  very  defective  in  several  im- 
portant requirements,  and  fail  to  afford 
the  inmates  many  of  the  advantages 
which  are  calculated  to  alleviate  disor- 
ders of  the  mind." 

It  appears  further,  from  the  Report, 
that  the  number  of  female  lunatics  now 
confined'  in  these  wards  amounts  to  tW. 
From  the  remarks  made,  it  is  to  be  in- 
ferred that  the  Commissioners  object  to 
the  locality  of  this  Hospitol-asyhun,  and 
they  throw  out  a  suggestion  that  its  »• 
moval  to  another  spot  would  be  attended 
with  benefit  to  the  lunatics.  There 
may  be  some  reason  in  this  suggestion; 
bat  the  terms  of  the'wifl  of  the  founder, 
confirmed  as  they  have  been  by  an  act 
of  Incorporation,  do  not  permit  such 
a  change,  except  by  the  intervention  of 
the  Legislature. 
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The  newly-established  Atyhan  for 
Idiots  is  thus  farourably  spoken  of  :— 

"  In  continuation  of  our  last  Report 
relative  to  the  provision  made  for  the 
care  and  training  of  idiots  as  a  separate 
class  of  insane,  we  have  the  satisfaction 
of  stating  that  the  comforts  and  ad- 
vantages of  the  benevolent  institution, 
ParkHouse,  Highgate,  and  the  benefits 
conferred  thereby  upon  the  unfortunate 
class  for  whom  it  is  designed,  have  been 
justly  appreciated  by  the  friends  of  the 
patients  (who  are  more  properly  termed 
pupils)  and  by  the  public.  This  Board 
have  received  from  two  of  their  number 
who  recently  visited  the  Asylum  a  de- 
tailed report,  showing  that  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  carrying  out 
the  objects  and  maturing  the  plans  of 
the  institution.  It  appeared,  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  Visiting  Commis- 
sioners that  the  system  admitted  of  fur- 
ther development  and  improvement, 
and  they  made  several  practical  sugges- 
tions with  that  view.  A  copy  of  their 
Report  has  been  transmitted,  by  order  of 
this  Board,  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Asylum,  who,  the  Commiasiohers  feel 
assured,  will  give  every  attention  to 
their  suggestions. 

"  It  only  remains  to  state  that  the  ac- 
commodation afforded  by  the  present 
premises  at  Higbgate  having  proved 
inadequate  to  meet  the  increased  and 
increasing  numbers  of  applications  for 
admission,  it  has  been  determined  to 
extend  the  buildings :  in  the  meantime, 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  a  very  eli- 
gible offer  of  suitable  premises  at  Essex 
Hall,  near  Colchester,  to  form  a  branch 
establishment  in  connection  with  that 
at  Highgate — a  temporary  arrangement 
which  received  our  concurrence;  and 
we  have  felt  justified  in  considering  and 
treating  the  two  establishments  as  one 
institution." 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  eases 
of  suicide  have  not  exceeded  eight  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  and  the  Commissioners 
justly  observe 

"Considering  that  the  total  number 
of  lunatics  in  asylums  hi  the  country,  is 
not  less  than  15,009,  and  that  the  an- 
cient system  of  mechanical  restraint  has 
in  many  institutions  been  altogether 
abandoned,  and  in  most  others  exceed- 
ing diminished,  we  cannot  but  consider 
that  the  number  of  deaths,  by  sukida  * 


smaller  than  might  have  been  antici- 
pated, and  that  the  fact  is  highly  cre- 
ditable to  the  superintendents,  medical 
officers,  and  assistants,  of  the  varioua 
establishments  for  the  insane,  to  whose 
vigilance  and  care  this  result  must  be- 
mainly  attributed.  Of  the  suicides  re- 
ferred to,  six — viz.,  three  males  and 
three  females — were  by  strangulation, 
one  male  by  cutting  his  throat,  and  a 
female  by  drowning.  In  the  last-men- 
tioned case,  which  occurred  in  the  me- 
tropolitan district,  the  lady  referred  to- 
escaped  from  her  attendant  while  walk- 
ing with  her  in  the  country,  secreted, 
and  afterwards  drowned  herself." 

In  conclusion,  the  Commissioners  ad- 
vert to  the  unprotected  state  of  the 
property  of  lunatics  of  the  middle- 
classes  : — 

"The  important  subject  of  the  pro 
tection  and  administration  of  the  pro- 
perty and  income  of  lunatics  under  cer- 
tificates has  continued  to  occupy  much 
of  our  attention,  and  we  have  had  fre- 
quent occasion  to  regret  the  very  defec- 
tive state  of  the  existing  law,  more 
especially  as  respects  the  property  ' of 
patients,  tradesmen,  and  others,  of  small 
means,  or  whose  mental  malady  is  likely 
to  be  only  temporary.  We  earnestly 
hope  that  this  subject  will  receive  your 
Lordship's  early  consideration." 

Anything  more  unjust  than  the  law 
of  England  in  this  respect,  it  would  be- 
impossible  to  conceive.  The  cost  of  a 
commission  in  its  cheapest  form  in  an 
undisputed  case  is  not  less  than  three 
hundred  pounds;  and  where  the  pro- 
perty is  of  sufficient  magnitude,  the 
costs  are  easily  made,  by  process  of  law, 
to  expand  in  a  direct  proportion  to  the 
estate  of  the  lunatic.  Thus  the  ex- 
penses of  commissions  among  the  higher 
classes  are  rarely  under  one  thousand, 
and  sometimes  reach  to  five  thousand 
pounds!  The  charge  made  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery  on  the  relatives  of  a 
tradesman  for  placing  his  property  under 
their  safe  custody,  and  preventing  waste, 
as  we  are  informed,  is  at  the  lowest 
amount  thres  hmdrtd  pounds*,  although 

of  ladfav  whether  a  umn  be  taafiei or  a*  to  a* 
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Iris  lunacy  and  incompetency  maybe  so 
palpable  that  a  common  jury  of  twelve 
of  his  neighbours  would  settle  the  ques- 
tion in  fire  minutes.  The  result  of  this 
infamous  system  of  extortion  is,  that, 
comparatively  speaking,  few  commis- 
sions are  taken  out.  The  relatives  pre- 
fer incurring  any  risk  rather  than  seek 
the  so-called  protection  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  In  fact,  it  is  only  where 
property  belonging  to  the  lunatic  is 
worth  the  risk,  trouble,  anxiety,  and 
expense,  which  inevitably,  attend  Chan- 
cery proceedings  in  lunacy,  that  an  in- 
quisition is  sought  for.  In  the  mean- 
time, dislionest  persons  may.,  refuse  to 
pay  debts  to  a  lunatic's  estate.  The 
dividends  on  investments  in  Govern- 
ment Funds  or  other  securities,  rents 
•f  estates  and  house  property,  and  funds 
at  bankers,  are  withheld;  for  no  one 
can  give  a  legal  receipt  except  under  an 
order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  This 
renders  an  inquiry  necessary,  with  the 
payment  of  extortionate  fees,  for  the 
support  of  an  antiquated  system  of  in- 
justice. 

The  working  of  such  a  system  is 
clearly  shown  by  this  Report.  If  we 
leave  out  the  pauper  class  of  lunatics 
altogether,  and  set  down  the  numbers 
confined  during  the  past  year  at  8774, 
there  were  only  238  cases  in  which 
inquisitions  were  held — i.  e.  among 
eleven  persons  above  the  pauper  olass 
there  is  only  one  who  has  been  found 
lunatic  by  inquisition!  In  many  of 
these  cases  a  charge  of  three  hundred 
pounds,  or  even  one  half  of  this  sum, 
for  answering  a  very  simple  question,  is 
doubtless  so  disproportionate  to  the 
means  of  the  lunatics  that  it  cannot  bo 
incurred.  We  do  not  see  why  a  simply 
constituted  Court,  with  one  competent 
Commissioner,  should  not  be  allowed  to 
decide  these  cases  cheaply  and  speedily. 

down  at  4*123.  3a.  Sd.;  bat  this  moat  be  the 
hypothetical  coat.  The  period  which  the  Court 
of  Chancery  In  auppoaed  to  take  In  order  to  decide 

hTpo^rt&periodr*^**''  ***  ***  ™Ml  **  0,6 


The  relations  of*  a  poor  lunatic  have  as 
great  a  right  to  protection  as  those  of  a 
wealthy  patient  The  creation  of  a 
money-test  deprives  them  entirely  of 
this  right,  and  often  throws  upon  them, 
in  addition  to  vexatious  delays,  an  un- 
necessarily heavy  charge  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  lunatic. 


ftcbiclns. 


Remarks  on  Insanity ;  its  Nature  and 
Treatment.  By  Henbt  Monro,  M.B., 
Oxon,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians.  In  Two  Parts.  Part  I. 
Pamphlet  8vo.  pp.  75.  London: 
Churchill.  1850. 
Tax  object  of  these  "  Remarks"  by  Dr. 
Monro  is  to  prove  that  insanity  is  a 
disease  of  deficient  Bervons  tono  conse- 
quent on  loss  of  vitality.  The  argu- 
ment is  introduced  by  observations  on 
the  classification  of  the  insane.  All 
cases  of  insanity  are  ranged  by  the 
author  undo'  three  divisions : — "1.  Acute 
stages  of  active  insanity;  2  Chronic 
stages  of  active  insanity  (both  of  these 
stages  manifesting  varieties  of  form) — 
namely,  in  some,  general  delusions,  in 
others  partial;  in  some,  great  excite- 
ment in  others  great  depression;  in 
some,  intermitting  paroxysms,  in  others 
continued;  in  some,  intellectual  de- 
rangement, in  others  only  moral) ;  and 
3.  The  imbecile  stage,  or  the  state  of 
wreck  after  the  storm  has  passed."  This 
classification  the  author  thinks  best 
adapted  to  treatment 

Dr.  Monro  treats  at  considerable 
length  of  the  corporeal  nature  of  in- 
sanity, and  in  this  part  of  bis  work 
shows  its  dependence  upon  a  state  of 
depression  of  the  nervous  centres,  esta- 
blishing his  position  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  physical  condition  of  the 
insane.  In  the  second  chapter  the 
author  proceeds  to  the  question,  whether 
there  is  anything  in  the  mental  phe- 
nomena of  the  insane  which  could  not 
be .  accounted  for  on  the  results  of  loss 
of  nervous  tone.  This  inquiry  is  pur- 
sued by  a  consideration  of  the  most 
common  mental  phenomena  of  the  in- 
sane, by  a  comparison  of  those  mental 
conditions  which  are  very  similar  to 
tart*  a-d  bjr  *.  oon^tioo  of 
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the  acknowledged  causes  of  those  con- 
ditions, as  well  as  of  the  mods  of  access 
of  those,  causes.  This  portion  of  Dr. 
Monro's  pamphlet  is  one  of  the  best  ex- 
positions of  the  subject  that  we  have1 
met  with,  being  written  iu  a  peculiarly 
clear  style.  ao<l  presenting  a  picture 
faithfully ,dcawn  from  nature.  The  con  . 
ditions  approaching  to  that  of  insanity 
are  sleep,  dreaming,  somnambulism, 
waking  trance,  voluntary  abstractions, 
transporting  passion,  the  mental  state 
of  the  infant,  the  mental  state  of  old 
age,  delirium  earned  by  external  agents, 
delirium  occasioned  by  poisonous  mat- 
ter of  internal  origin,  aud,  lastly,  deli- 
rhrm  caused  by  mechanical  pressure. 

This  part  of  the  work  closes  With  the 
proofs  of  the  loss  of  vitality  and  the 
causes  of  this  nervous  deficiency.  '  1 

This  is"  an  extremely  well-written 
essay,  and  well  deserves  the  perusal  of 
professional  men,  whether  especially 
engaged  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane, 
or  occupied  in  general  practice.  It 
is  not  undeserving  the  attention  also 
of  educated  non-professional  persons, 
on  account  of  its  intrinsic  literary  merits. 
We  hope  that  it  will  not  be  long :  before 
the  second  follows  tills  first  instalment' 
of  so  valuable  a  practical  treatise. 

Observations  on  the  Treatment  of  Fn*  fa- 
st* Pumtonalie,   Pamphlet,  ttvo.  pp. 

as. 

Lectures  on  Clinical  Medicine.  Farts 
I.  and  II.   Pamplriet,  8vo.  pp.  02. 
By  John  Hughes  Bennett,  M.D., 
F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes 
of  Medicine,  and.  of  Clinical  Medicine, 
in  the   University  of  Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh :  Sutherland.    London  < 
Simpkin.  and  Go.  1050. 
TiiBss  essays  hare  already  appeared  in 
one  of  our  contemporaries :  they  have 
received  very  considerable  additions 
before  their  publication  in  a  separate 
form,  and  will  be  followed  by  dthers  of 
a  similar  character. 

The  first  essay  consists  of  an  excel- 
lent practical  exposition  of  the  value  of 
judicious  hygienic  treatment  in  arrest- 
ing the  course,  or  preventing  the  de- 
velopment of  phthisis.  This  pamphlet 
lias  two  faithfully-executed  coloured 
engravings  of  specimens  of  morbid 
anatomy  of  phthisis. 

The  second  contains  clinical  lectures 
on  cases  illustrative  of  the  processes  c" 
simple,  cancerous*  and  tubercular  exi 


d&tiods,  with  their  pathology  and  treat-* 
meet;  on  pneumonia,  cancerous  exu- 
dation into  the  liver,  cancerous  ulcera- 
tion of  the  oesophagus,  simple  stricture 
of  the  pylorus,  'profuse  hssmatemesis, 
aneurism  of  the  aorta,  and  phthisis.. 

The  third  comprises  Lectures  on  the 
Classification .  and.  Diagnosis  of  Cuta- 
neous Diseases. 

Each  subject  fs  fully  illustrated  by 
cases  and  woodcuts.  These  publica- 
tions being  already .  known  to  many, 
and  emanating  from  a  pathologist  of 
established  reputation,  require  little 
more  than  this  announcement  of  their 
publication'  in  a  separate  form. 

The  Nature  and  Cure  of  Consumption 
and  indigestion,  Scrofula,  and  Nervous 
Jfectionr,  By  O.  Gaavxiit  Holland, 
M.D.„ late  Physician  to  the  Sheffield. 
General  Infirmary,  Bachelier  es-Jet- 
tres  of  the  University  of  Paris,  &c.  &c. 
8w.  pp.  2Q8.  Lohcfon :  Orr  and  Co. 
1860. 

Cases  illustrative  of  the  Cere  of  Con. 
sumption  and  Indigestion.    %  ft. 

Calvert  Holland,.  M.D.,  ,&c,  4ns.  , 
Small  8vo.  pp.  104;   London :  Orr 
and  Co.  1850. 

We  were  rather  surprised  ott  perusing 
the  first  of  these  two  works  to  find  that, 
according  to  its  author,  the  medical  pro- 
fession is  deplorably  ignorant  of  the. 
influence  of  the  nervous  system  on  the 
functions  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  whife  ' 
Dr;  Holland  alone  appears  to  have  ais- 
oorered  that  this  system  has  a  "  widely- 
pervadinginfluence"  on  the  phenomena; 
of  life.  He  tells  his  readers  that  there 
are  few  disorders  that  cannot  he  brought 
within  the  comprehension  of  the  gene- 
ral reader:  the  comprehensions,  how- 
ever, of  the  members  of  the  profession 
to  which  Dr.  Holland  belongs  ore  of  a 
different  order,  aud  cannot  so  readily 
apprehend  the  phenomena  of  disease ! 
Such,  at  least,  we  gather  to  be  J>r.  Hol- 
land's opinion.  We  suppose,  however, 
tiiat  we  must  except  the  mind  of  Dr. 
Qnin,  the  homoeopath,  to  whom  Dr. 
Holland  dedicates  his  book  with  great 
lnndatkro.  The  object  of  the  first  of 
these  publications  ib  obviously  beyond 
the  pale  of  the  profession,  as  it  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  public.  Let  the  public, 
I""  "11*-  its  judges:  we  shall 

'  lion  upon  it. 
"u3  unto  the  first,  it 
ho  non-professional 
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eye.  It  sets  forth  the  virtues  of  tar- 
water  and  cod-liver  oil  in  consumption, 
and  of  a  combination  of  hydropathy 
with  medical  treatment  and  dietetic 
rules  in  the  case  of  indigestion.  Valeai 
quantum  valere  potest  I 

Cn  Bengal  Dysentery  and  its  Statistics; 
with  a  Notice  of  the  use  of  large  Ene- 
mata  in  that  Disease,  and  of  Quinine 
in  Remittent  Fever.    By  John  Mac- 
pherson,  M.D.   Pamphlet,  8vo.  pp. 
63.    Calcutta.  1850. 
Fbom  1830  to  1850  there  were  admitted 
into  the  General  Hospital,  in  Calcutta, 
2.044  cases  of  dysentery,  of  which  457 
or  22"3  per  cent.,  died.   The  average 
mortality  from  the  disease  was,  at  Bom- 
bay, 18  3  per  cent.,  and  at  Madras,  30 
per  cent,  among  civilians,  and  only  5  3 
for  the  military.   Very  full  tables  are 
given  by  the  author,  which  justify  his 
conclusions. 

The  structural  changes  produced  by 
the  disease  are  also  presented  in  tabular 
statements.  On  a  comparison  of  these 
statistics  of  acute  and  chronic  dysentery, 
it  appears  that  the  liver  is  more  fre- 
quently disordered  in  the  latter  form  of 
disease,  in  which  also  it  is  more  gene- 
rally small  and  indurated,  while  in  the 
acute  form  it  is  enlarged  and  soft  The 
spleen  is  more  frequently  enlarged  in  the 
chronic  disease. 

Our  brethren  in  India  are  among  our 
most  industrious  cultivators  of  patho- 
logy. The  obligations  under  which  they 
have  placed  the  medical  profession  by 
their  labours,  is  further  increased  by 
Dr.  Macpherson's  pamphlet. 

The  Accommodation  of  the  Eye  to  Dis- 
tances. By  William  Clay  Wallace, 
M.D.  Pamphlet  8vo.  pp.  30.  New 
York,  and  London :  Wiley.  1850. 
The  author  minutely  describes  many 
structures  in  the  eye  of  man  and  the 
lower  animalsby  which  the  adjustment  to 
distance  is  effected.   We  extract,  verba- 
tim, the  author's  description  of  one  ap- 
paratus by  which  this  is  mainly  per- 
formed, and  to  the  discovery  of  the  use 
of  which  he  lays  claim: — 

"The  spherical  lens  is  suspended  by  a 
ligament  which  is  formed  by  the  mem- 
branes of  the  vitrioufl  humor,  and  is  some- 
times covered  with  pigmentum  nigrum. 
Beneath  the  crystalline,  there  is  a  muscle 
(the  campanula  Halleri)  which,  though  it 


varies  in  shape  and  size,  is  very  conspicuous 
in  the  halibut,  the  dolphin,  and  the  striped 
bass.  In  the  halibut  the  muscle  is  hatchet- 
shaped,  and  proceeds  diagonally  from  the 
lower  pole  of  the  crystalline  body  to  be 
attached  slightly  to  the  uvea,  but  firmly  to 
the  anterior  and  lateral  portions  of  the 

membranes  of  the  vitreous  numor.  

When  the  muscle,  which  is  supplied  by  a 
large  branch  of  the  third  pair  of  nerves, 
contracts,  the  crystalline  approaches  the 
cornar;  and  when  it  is  relaxed,  the  crys- 
talline is  drawn  back  by  the  elasticity  of 
the  membranes  of  the  vitreous  humor,  some 
of  which  passing  through  the  retina  at 
a  line  that,  in  «mim«l«  furnished  with 
spherical  lenses,  divides  the  lower  portion 
of  the  tunic,  are  firmly  fixed  to  the  choroid. 

"The  campanula  Halleri  has  by  some 
been  described  as  the  ganglion  of  the  crys- 
talline ;  by  others,  as  a  cartilaginous  body : 
but,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  its  muscular 
character,  its  passage  through  the  loop  at 
the  back  of  the  iris,  its  attachments  and 
use,  were  unknown  until  1834,  when  I 
pointed  them  out."  (pp.  9-11.) 

We  may  observe  that  this  monograph 
contains  also  minute  descriptions  of 
other  parts  in  the  structure  or  the  eye. 
We  regard  it  as  a  very  useful  contribu- 
tion to  anatomical  science. 


iProcecfcins*  of  Societies. 

MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 
Nov.  90,  law. 
Dh.  3.  R.  Bennett,  President. 

Inhaling  Apparatus. 
Db.  Skow  exhibited  and  described  the 
method  of  using  some  apparatus  for  the 
administration  of  various  volatile  medicines 
by  inhalation,  and  in  reply  to  questions  as 
to  the  dose  and  temperature  to  be  used, 
stated  that  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  about  half  the  quantity  of  material 
placed  in  the  instrument  became  absorbed 
by  the  patient,  whilst  the  remaining  part 
was  expired,  and  consequently  lost;  and 
that  such  drugs  as  opium  and  stramonium 
required  a  temperature  between  360°  and 
410°,  but  that  hydrocyanic  acid,  chlorine, 
and  the  like,  could  be  given  without  arti- 
ficially heating  them. 

Cauliflower  Excreictnce  of  the  Ot  Uteri. 
Db.  Cobmack  read  a  paper  upon  cauli- 
flower excrescence  of  the  os  uteri,  illus- 
trating the  subject  by  a  case  from  his  own 
practice. 
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A  patient,  et.  30,  mother  of  five  chil- 
dren, whose  general  health  was  good,  had 
an  attack  of  monorrhagia  in  September 
1847,  and  was  treated  with  advantage  by 
tannic  acid  internally.  She  was  pregnant 
at  the  time,  and  there  had  been,  during  the 
first  month  of  her  pregnancy,  a  slight  dis 


.  went  on  well  till  the  28th  of  Novem- 
ber, when  the  author  was  summoned  to 
attend  her,  she  believing  herself  to  be  par- 
turient. There  had  been  but  little  pain, 
although  a  great  discharge  of  watery  fluid 
bad  taken  place,  which  was  gradually  fol- 
lowed by  alarming  luemorrhage.  The  au- 
thor, anticipating  a  placenta  previa,  made 
a  digital  examination,  and  discovered  a 
tumor  of  considerable  size  affixed  to  the 
anterior  lip  of  the  uterus,  the  os  itself 
admitting  only  the  tip  of  the  forefinger. 
The  author  injected  a  strong  solution  of 
sulphate  of  alum,  plugged  the  vagina  with 
compresses  soaked  with  the  same,  and  ad- 
ministered an  opium  enema  by  the  rectum. 
By  these  means  the  bleeding  was  arrested, 
and  the  patient  obtained  some  repose.  At 
6  a.m.  of  the  following  day  the  pains  be- 
came sharp  and  regular:  the  tumor  had 
diminished  much  in  bulk ;  it  had  shrunk 
almost  to  a  roughness,  and  was  not  tender. 
After  eleven  hours,  no  change  having  taken 
place  in  the  meantime  beyond  the  drain  of 
dirty,  offensive  fluid,  the  labour  pains  be- 
came more  frequent,  but  not  very  effectual 
At  8  p.m.  there  was  sudden  discharge  of 
blood.  The  author  punctured  the  mem- 
branes and  exhibited  ergot.  In  an  hour 
a  healthy  living  child  was  brought  forth ; 
a  little  brandy  and  tea  was  given  to  the 
patient,  and  she  was  left  in  charge  of  her 
attendants  with  a  tolerably  good  pulse. 

On  recovery  from  her  confinement,  the 
tumor  still  remaining  of  its  original  size, 
the  author,  with  the  concurrence  of  Dr. 
Henry  Bennet,  proposed  removal  by  the 
knife,  determining  to  take  away  also  at  the 
same  time  the  portion  of  the  uterus  to 
■which  it  was  attached.  To  this  the  patient 
did  not  consent.  Mr.  Fergusson's  opinion 
on  the  matter  was  taken,  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  that  opinion,  no  operation  was 
then  resorted  to. 
Matters  continuing  to  become  more  un- 

nitious  in  spite  of  the  employment  of 
and  constitutional  astringents,  the 
vagina  being  excoriated,  on  the  6th  of 
February,  1848,  Mr.  FerguBson  excised  the 
diseased  parts  with  temporary  relief.  In 
two  months  time  fresh  excrescences  had 
sprouted  forth,  the  bleedings  reappeared, 
and  the  accompanying  pain  required  enor- 
mous doses  of  morphia  to  allay  it.  On  the 
17th  of  July  the  sufferer  died  during  an 
attack  of  hemorrhage. 

The  post-mortem  examination  showed 


the  vagina  to  be  ulcerated,  the  uterus  to  be 
enlarged  and  cartilaginous,  and  having  its 
internal  surface  covered  with  mammilla- 
tions  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  whilst  no  dis- 
ease existed  in  the  urethra,  bladder,  or 
ovaries.  The  author  expressed  his  opinion 
that  the  operation  should  have  been  per- 
formed at  a  much  earlier  date,  but  that, 
from  the  slight  pain  accompanying  the  dis- 
ease at  its  commencement,  the  patient 
would  not  submit.  He  drew  attention  to 
the  styptic  powers  of  gallic  acid  when  given 
internally,  and  stated  that  in  weighing  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  disease  could  be 
successfully  removed  by  the  knife  or  liga- 
ture, he  kept  in  view  the  results  of  Dr. 
Simpson's  experience,  which  was  of  a  na- 
ture favourable  to  putting  in  force  opera- 
tion. 

Dr.  Andrew  Anderson's  theory  as  to  the 
nature  of  califlower  excrescence  the  author 
considered  as  countenancing  surgical  inter- 
ference. 

Dr.  Mcbphy  said  two  points  of  interest 
were  contained  in  the  paper  just  read. 
First,  the  absence  of  any  inconvenience 
during  pregnancy,  the  disease  appearing  to 
be  in  abeyance ;  and,  secondly,  the  mode  of 
treatment :  his  opinion  was  averse  to  ope- 
ration. In  one  case  of  his  own  the  patient 
died  three  weeks  after  the  operation ;  in  a 
second,  three  months  after  the  operation ; 
whilst  a  third  was  carried  off  by  perito- 
nitis. He  also  remarked  upon  the  result 
of  the  pressure  upon  the  tumor. 

Dr.  Henry  Bzkhet  made  some  obser- 
servations  in  respect  of  the  nature  of  cauli- 
flower excrescences.  He  considered  it  as 
proved  that  there  were  two  kinds — one 
which  was  vesicular,  and  another  which 
was  distinctly  malignant,  and  had  been 
described  by  Dr.  Clarke  under  the  name  of 
cauliflower  excrescence.  The  former  might 
be  successfully  removed,  whilst  the  latter 
was  almost  sure  to  return.  In  his  own 
practice  he  only  met  with  one  case  of  the 
vesicular  form,  which  he  ligatured  without 
permanent  benefit.  He  had  seen  three 
cases  of  the  malignant  polypoid  variety, 
one  of  which  he  attended  with  Dr.  Murphy. 
The  tumor  was  removed  by  ligature :  how- 
ever, the  issue  was  fatal.  Nevertheless,  he 
should  not  hesitate  to  perform  the  opera- 
tion of  extirpation,  as  there  were  cases  on 
record  which  were  said  t  o  have  had  a  happy 
termination.  He  stated  as  fact  that  can- 
cerous disease  of  the  uterus  had  never  come 
under  his  notice  in  its  first  stage  of  de- 
velopment, and  that  he  had  never  seen  a 
clear  case  of  the  disease  end  otherwise  than 
fatally. 

Mr.  Stillman  related  the  particulars  of 
a  case  of  fatal  hemorrhage  from  a  cauli- 
flower excrescence  in  a  woman,  mother  of 
one  child.    The  hemorrhage  took  place 
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suddenly  without  •  previous-  wartWg,  and 
caused  death  in  a  very  short 'time. 

Mr:  I.B.'BfcowN  considered' 'operation 
iurtrllable  If  there'  were  arjy  chance  of  ' pro- 
longing or  rendering  more  comfortable  the 
patient's  existence.  He  begged-  to  call 
attention  to  the  diminution  caused  in  'the 
tttmor  by  the  pressure  of 'the- plug  intro- 
duced into  the  vagina. 

Mr.'HfB©  expressed  a  strong  Opinion 
against'  the  propriety  of  operating.  He 
thought  the  members  had  been  discussing 
two  diseases  tinder  the  some  name.  '  There 
were  clearly  two  forms  of  cauliflower  ex- 
crescence— one  malignant,  and  the  other  not 

SO.  -         •  :       '  ' 

Mr.  P.  SUttsttufe  said,  ho  had  seen 
many  esses  of'  the  disease  *.  he  had  always 
found  them -unmanageable.  '.He  related  a 
case  of  malignant  disease'  which  remained 
in  abeyance  during  pregnancy,  but  which, 
after'  the  patient's  confinement,  speedily 
terminated  her  existence:  'He  differed  from 
Dr.  Bennett  in  respect  Of  the  -recognition 
of  mtallgnanfcdlsease  of  titerus  ro  its  early 
stages.  He  had  more  than  once  traced 
msSgnanf  disease  of  uterus  from  its  com-  I 
raencement, '  ' 

December  7- 

Ex.,  Snow  exhibited 

' '  Aii  Enlarged  Heart, 
which  measured  15  inches  in,  circumfe- 
rence, 5i  "from  base  to  apex,  and  weighed, 
after  being  .carefully,  emptied  and  washed, 
.one  pound  Jour  ounces.  There  was  but 
slight  valvular  .disease.  The  man  from 
whom  it  was  taken  died  at  the  age  of  52 : 
was. a  porter  of  intemperate  habit*.  The 
lungs  were  emphysematous.  The  kidneys 
were  in  a  state  of  granular  degeneration. 
Anasarca  and  albuminuria  had  existed  for 
two  years. 

.  Mr.  Henry  Smith  brought  before  the 
Society  a  specimen  of 

False  Passage  in  the  Urethra,  leading  to 
the  Bladder  just  above  the  Natural  On- 
ficet 

and  made  soma  observations  respecting  the 
complication  this  state  of  nutters  would 
make  in  the  performance  of  Mr.  Syme's 
operation  for  the  relief  of  stricture. 

Mr.  Cotton  spoke  of  the  great  value  bf 
Avery's  urethral  speculum  in  such  cases, 
as  with  that  instrument  the  surgeon  could 
distinguish  the  aperture  of  the  stricture 
into  which  he  was  about  to  pass  the  sound. 

Mr.  Chippbndaxe  and  Mr.  Bobiasb 
Child*  spoke  with  great  confidence  of 
their  own  thill  in  passing  the  catheter,  and 
therefore  considered  operation  unadviaable. 


Mr.  Cox  read  a  j>aper  upon 

Laryngismus  Stridulus,  or  Crowing  Inspi- 
ration of  Infants. 

'  'the  author  gave  a  concise  resumf-  of  the 
Views,  held  by  the  most  esteemed  writer* 
upon  the  subjeef.  Prom  his  own  expe- 
rience, he  was  led  to  infer  that  the  disease 
was  more  frequent  in  females  than  nudes  ; 
that  children  of  strumous  habit  were  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  it' ;  that  artificial  feeding,  by 
affording  only  insufficient  nourishment,  was 
a  predisposing  cause ;  that  enlarged  thymus 
was  only  a  very  rare  calise  of  the  disease. 

Reconsidered  the  analogy  between  laryn- 
gismus stridulus  arid  epilepsy  to  be  very 
Strong. 

1st.  The  symptoms  were  in  some  mea- 
sure similar. 

2d.  That  patients  subjects  of  this  disease 
in  infancy  sometimes  became  affected  with 
epilepsy  in  after-life.  He  had  seen  in- 
stances of  this. 

■  Sd.  That  epileptic  seusurcs  were  often 
preceded  by  laryngeal  spasm. 

The  author  considered  a  retardation  of 
the  prise  as  premonitory  6f  an  attack :  ho 
had  noticed  the  pulse  fell  from  115  to  80 
or  85. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  disease  he  had 
found  chloroform  very  useful  in  removing 
the  suffocative  spasm :  he  had  never  met 
with  any  inconvenience  from  its  use:  ho 
administered  the  vapour  by  placing  20  or 
30  drops  upon  a  piece  of  lint. 

General  tonic  treatment  he  found  the 
best  preventive  against  the  recurrence  6f 
attacks,  especially  in  scrofulous  children. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  had  proved  m  his 
hands  most  efficacious  in  curing  the  disease 
after  it  had  become  centric,  when  an'  irri- 
tability of  the  spinal  cord  liad  been  set  up. 

The  author  brought  forward  twelve  cases. 

In  one  there  was  congestion  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  meninges  of  the  cord,'  from 
the  foramen  magnum  to  the  5th  cervical 
vertebra,  arising  from  a  fell  across  the  back 
some  time  previously :  in  another,  aneu- 
rism of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  involved  the 
recurrent  laryngeal ;  the  child  was  four 
years  old.  In  five  cases  artificial  feeding 
probably  had  been  the  predisposing  cause. 

Dr.  SNOW  si  ggested,from  the  dangerous 
nature  of  chloroform  when  in  the  hands  of 
the  inexperienced,  that  it  should  be  diluted 
with  alcohol,  and  left  with  the  friend*  of 
the  patient,  in  order  that  it  might  be  given 
on  the  instant  of  the  attack. 

Dr.  Goiding  Bird  had  found  colchicum 
very  useful  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease, 
especially  in  children  of  a  plethoric  Irablt : 
he  would  be  afraid  to  employ  chloroform. 

Dr.  Willshire,  Mr.  Hird,  Dr.  Crisp,  Mr. 
Dendy,  Dr.  P.  Win  slow,  spoke  upon 
diffcren*  points  in  the  anther's  papeft  > 
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Fatal  Coat  of  Carcinoma  of  tht  Ileum,  from 
Thickening  qf  tit  Lower  Portion  at  Us 
junction  with  the  Ctecum,  caused  by  Ce- 
phalomatoua  Depoait  underneath  the  Mu- 
cous Membrane,  with  a  large  rumor  of 
the  tame  character  imbedded  in  the  Folds 
qf  the  Omentum,  which  surrounded  and 
compressed  the  Caput  Coli.  By  Da. 
Powell. 

E.  M.,  at.  60,  married,  of  nervo-lymphntic 
bilious  temperament,  formerly  lived  at 
Acton,  stoutly  made,  was  subject  to  torpid 
bowels  from  her  youth,  especially  since  her 
confinement  some  twenty  years  past,  which 
required  the  daily  use  of  aperient  medicine. 
This  became  aggravated  about  six  weeks 
previous  to  her  death,  but  she  was  not 
confined  to  bed  for  more  than  a  week  pre- 
viously, from  which  time  she  had  no  eva- 
cuation from  the  bowels.  Had  been 
treated  by  calomel  and  croton  oil,  followed 
by  cathartic  mixture  and  injections  of 
turpentine  and  olive  oil,  but  without 
effect,  all  medicine  and  aliment  being  re- 
jected, and  soon  attended  with  feculent 
discharge  from  the  stomach.  Seen  by  me 
three  days  previous  to  her  death.  I  found 
her  much  reduced,  with  constant  vomiting  j 
red,  dry,  chapped  tongue ;  pulse  frequent, 
small,  compressible ;  countenance  pinched ; 
urgent  desire  to  pass  urine;  not  much 
pain  on  pressure  over  the  abdomen,  which 
was  tympanitic,  except  over  the  right  iliac 
region,  which  was  dull  on  percussion ;  no 
abdominal  tumor  to  be  detected.  Intro- 
duced catheter,  after  the  use  of  a  hip-bath, 
which  gave  much  ease,  but  without  bring- 
ing away  any  urine.  Ordered  fomenta- 
tions with  01.  Terebinth.  Introduced  up 
the  rectum  aaophagua  tube  nearly  a  foot, 
and  injected  two  or  three  pints  of  warm 
water,  till  the  sense  of  pressure  became 
inconvenient,  but  without  bringing  away 
any  feculent  motion. 

Prescribed  small  doses  of  calomel  and 
croton  oil,  with  effervescing  mixture,  every 
second  hour,  also  mercurial  and  camphor 
frictions  every  sixth  hour.  Next  day  found 
the  patient  more  exhausted,  with  constant 
vomiting,  very  restless ;  pain  over  abdomen 
more  decided,  with  increased  distension; 
no  action  from  the  bowels  ;  passed  a  little 
urine ;  pulse  weaker  and  less  frequent ; 
patient  quite  collected,  though  very  restless. 
Ordered  to  continue  the  mercurial  frictions, 
and  the  powders  in  smaller  doses,  with 
half  a  gram  of  opium,  and  the  effervescing 
mixture;  beef- tea  and  a  little  brandy  and 
water  as  often  as  tolerated;  beef-tea  injec- 
tions, with  olive  oil,  every  four  hours,  with 
occasional    fomentations  to   the  abdo- 


men. Third  day;  moribund,  but  conscious ; 
rejected  all  medicine  and  aliment,  cold 
water  alone  grateful ;  pulse  almost  imper- 
ceptible. Patient  took  one  more  powder, 
with  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  Acet.  Morph., 
which  quieted  the  stomach  and  relieved 
abdominal  pain:  died  in  the  night  (66  hours 
after  I  first  attended  her)  perfectly  con- 
scious. 

Post-mortem  examination  36  hours  after 
death.  —  Epiploon  descending  over  the 
ctecum,  containing  a  dense  tumor,  some  six 
ounoes  in  weight,  in  its  interstices,  sur- 
rounding and  compressing  the  bowel. 
When  incised  the  tumor  was  found  to  be 
cephalomatous.  The  lower  ileum,  some 
inches  from  the  ilio-otecml  valve,  was  much 
thickened,  and  contained  sohdfecula.  Mu- 
cous membrane  dark,  coaU  infiltrated  with 
soft  cancer.  The  ere  cum  distended  with  solid 
fecula.  The  folds  of  intestine  injected  at 
their  free  edges.  The  peritoneum  injected 
with  encephaloid  deposit  underneath ;  some 
slight  serous  effusion. 

Remarks.— How  futile  are  all  thera- 
peutics with  a  curative  view,  haw  obscure 
and  unsuccessful  any  diagnostic  or  opera- 
tive procedure,  the  preceding  case  well 
illustrates.  The  fatal  occlusion  of  the 
bowel  was  directly  owing  to  the  effects  of 
cold,  inducing  febrile  disturbance  and  intes- 
tinal congestion.  The  death  was  more 
remotely  the  result  of  malignant  deposit 
of  slow  growth.  The  lower  portion  of 
the  ileum  and  csscum  will  probably  be 
found  the  seat  of  obstruction  in  most 
cases  of  ileus  productive  of  mechanical 
arrest,  where  no  immediate  cause  is  in  ope- 
ration. Preventive  means  are  the  chief 
safeguard;  violent  measures  useless  and 
objectionable,  as  aggravating  both  the  dis- 
ease and  the  patient's  suffering.  Surgical 
operation  is  rarely  admissible,  and  past 
experience  by  no  means  recommends  its 
further  trial 

Carcinoma  qftha  Bight  Lung. 
I  was  called  to  visit  a  woman,  aged  74 
years,  on  the  26th  of  November,  1860. 
She  had  been  an  old  servant,  of  middle 
sanguine  temperament,  and  highly  abste- 
mious habits,  some  members  of  her  family 
having  died  of  phthisis  pulmonalis.  She 
had  had  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism 
some  two  or  three  years  previously,  being 
subject  to  so-called  asthmatic  attacks,  and 
to  conjunctival  inflammation.  About  three 
months  before  my  visit  I  was  informed 
that  she  ejected  from  the  mouth  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  florid  blood ;  and,  a  day 
or  two  subsequently ,  took  cold  from  expo- 
sure to  rain,  which  brought  on  this  fatal 
illness.  I  was  told  that  the  medical  gentle- 
man in  attendance  was  of  opinion  that  no 
disease  of  the  lungs  existed,  but  that  her 
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heart  wu  the  seat  of  her  ailment.  From 
further  queries  I  leagued  that  she  at  first 
complained  (after  exposure  to  cold,  Ac)  of 
severe  pain  in  the  right  side,  which  sub- 
aided  after  a  little  time  ;  and  that,  after 
five  or  six  weeks,  her  medical  man  discon- 
tinued attendance  (resuming  it  prior  to  her 
death),  partly  as  she  was  averse  to  ordinary 
medicine  (more  homoeopathy!),  and  be- 
cause small  benefit  seemed  to  be  derived 
from  the  means  used,  which  consisted  of 
little  else  than  castor  oil,  and  mustard 
poultices  to  the  chest,  with  some  pectoral 
mixtures,    &o.    I   found    the  patient 
dosing,  and  was  told  that  she  had  been 
and  continued  to  be  delirious  for  some 
days  previously,  the  delirium  being  of  a 
low,  wandering  character.   She  was  roused 
up,  and  answered  questions,  though  imper- 
fectly :  her  posture,  which  was  half-raised 
in  bed,  she  was  obliged  to  retain,  as  being 
subject  to  paroxysms  of  oxthopncea;  her 
countenance  was  somewhat  sullen  j  lips  of  a 
bright  vermilion  colour;  pupils  contracted  ; 
head  cool,  and  little  action  in  the  temporal 
arteries.   The  feet  and  ankles  were  slightly 
mdematous  ;  skin  hot,  and  very  dry ; 
pulse  about  100,  small,  compressible,  and 
regular  5  tongue  slightly  furred,  and  readily 
protruded.   There  was  difficulty  of  deglu- 
tition, and  thirst ;  no  pain  on  pressure  over 
the  abdomen,  nor  was  the  respiration  ab- 
dominal ;  the  bowels  not  being  acted  upon 
for  soma  days,  and  the  urine  being  high- 
coloured  and  rasher  scanty.   On  exploring 
the  chest  (the  patient  being  with  some 
difficulty  placed  in  a  suitable  position,  and 
otherwise  unfavourably  circumstanced  for 
examination)  the  respiratory  movements 
did  not  present  much  dissimilarity  on  either 
aide  j  being,  however,  slightly  diminished 
on  the  right :  no  dilatation  was  present  on 
this  side,  either  of  the  intercostal  spaces  or 
parietes  generally,  which,  however,  seemed 
to  remain  in  a  partially  fixed  state,  neither 
contracted  nor  dilated.   On  percussing  the 
chest,  complete  dulness,  both  from  light 
and  heavier  percussion,  was  found  to 
exist,  extending  from  the  clavicle  to  the  6th 
rib,  and  from  the  sternum  to  the  scapula, 
closely  following  the  inferior  boundary  of 
the  right  lung.   The  left  side  of  the  chest 
contrasted  remarkably  in  clearness,  com- 
mencing accurately  from  the  left  half  of  the 
sternum,  with  the  right  side.   The  stetho- 
scope detected  little  or  no  breath-sound 
over  the  _  right  half  of  the  chest,  save  a 
alight  whiffing  rale  near  the  mid-sternum, 
ana  between  the  scapula),  bronchial  respira- 
tion and  bronchophony  being  absent,  as 
well  ss  vocal  vibration.   The  respiratory 
murmur  was  puerile  and  slightly  rough 
over  the  left  lung,  and  the  cardiac  sounds 
were  natural  jn  situation,  extent,  and  cha- 
racter.  There  was  but  little  cough,  and 


slight  expectoration,  which,  I  was  informed, 
was  never  sanguinolent,  but  opaque  and 
viscid.  Such  was  the  previous  history  and 
present  condition  of  the  patient,  collected 
as  well  as  circumstances  permitted.  Now 
there  were  no  less  than  six  distinct  abnor- 
mal states  of  the  chest  which  would  give 
the  most  marked  physical  aberration  here 
present— vul,  didness  on  percussion. 
First— did  it  arise  from  pleuritic  effusion  ? 
The  accession  of  the  attack,  with  pain  in 
the  side,  and  febrile  symptoms,  without 
much  cough  or  expectoration,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  bronchial  respiration,  vocal  reso- 
nance, or  vibration,  seemed  to  favour  this 
conclusion;  but  there  was  no  intercostal 
or  parietal  dilatation  from  effusion,  which 
most  probably  there  would  have  been,  from 
the  continuance  of  the  attack  for  three 
months,  unchecked  by  constitutional  treat- 
ment. Again  t  the  thoracic  parietes  per- 
formed, though  imperfectly,  the  normal 
movements  ;  and,  although  the  patient  had 
had  acute  rheumatism,  no  organic  disease 
of  the  heart  remained  to  account  for  those 
congestive  and  effusive  sequel®  usually  re- 
sulting from  cardiac  disease.  Moreover,  • 
no  displacement  of  the  heart  took  place. 
Secondly :  was  the  dulness  consistent  with 
the  existence  of  hepatization  of  the  lung- 
from  pneumonia  P  Although  some  pre- 
vious and  present  points  in  the  case— such 
as  the  probable  supervention  of  pneumonia 
on  hainoptysis,  dec. — might  support  thia 
supposition,  yet  its  protracted  continnance, 
with  undiminished  dulness,  nearly  total 
absence  of  all  sound  derived  from  the  re- 
spiration or  voice,  as  well  as  the  very  gene- 
ral diffusion  of  the  dulness  over  the  entire 
right  half  of  the  chest,  induced  me  to  ne- 
gative thia  conclusion. 

Thirdly,  was  this  state  consistent  with 
cirrhosis  of  the  lung  ?  a  pathological  con* 
dition  so  well  described  by  Dr.  Corrigan,  of 
Dublin.  This  was  negatived  by  the  heart 
or  lung  not  being  dragged  over  to  the 
affected  side  of  the  chest,  accompanied  with 
characteristic  signs,  and  by  the  case  being 
attended  with  acute  symptoms,  and  still  no 
pectoriloquy  or  breath  soundpresent. 

Fourthly,  did  the  dull  sound  arise  from 
malignant  deposit  in  the  lung,  which 
might  have  given  rise  to  the  luemoptysis, 
ana  congestion  of  the  pulmonary  or  pleural 
tissues  P  But  how  account,  under  thia 
supposition,  for  the  great  extent  of  the 
morbid  sound  on  percussion,  and  for  the 
absence  of  bronchial  respiration,  voice,  or 
thrill  ?  and  the  aspect  of  the  patient  did 
not  strike  me  as  that. of  carcinoma. 

Moreover,  fifthly,  the  patient's  age  ren- 
dered the  existence  of  tubercle  to  this 
extent  improbable. 

Sixthly  and  lastly,  was  the  dulness  on 
percussion  the  result  of  pulmonary  hamorr- 
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hege  or  apoplexy?  This,  on  the  whole, 
seemed  the  most  likely  interpretation  of 
the  case.  There  was,  however,  no  san- 
guineous expectoration  throughout ;  and 
could  effusion  or  consolidation  of  the  pul- 
monary tissue  possibly  occupy  the  entire 
lung?  I  coucluded,  finally,  that  slight 
pleural  effusion  existed,  as  a  consequence  of 
preceding  inflammation,  attended  with 
pulmonary  congestion,  succeeding  to  ma- 
lignant deposit  in  the  lung. 

This  view  taken  of  the  case  was  in- 
teresting more  in  relation  wtih  the  diagnosis 
than  as  to  the  treatment,  as  it  was  evident 
that  the  patient's  state  was  hopeless,  and 
now  insusceptible  of  remedy.  A  few  doses 
«f  Hyd.  o.  Creta,  with  Pulr.  Doveri,  fol- 
lowed, by  Castor  oil ;  »  blister  on  the  right 
aide ;  a  supporting  diet,  with  a  mixture  of 
Carb.  Ammonias,  Tr.  Scilhe,  Tr.  Camph. 
Comp.,  in  Camphor  Julep,  constituting  the 
treatment  prescribed.  The  patient  died 
two-  days  subsequently,  in  a  fit  of  or- 
ihopneea. 

The  necropsy  (thirty-six  hours  after 
death)  cleared  up  much  of  the  obscurity  of 
the  case. 

On  raising  the  parietes,  the  right  lung 
■was  found  adherent  to  the  internal  aspect 
of  the  sternum  j  it  presented  a  whitish 
mottled  appearance,  and  felt  quite  solidified 
from  top  to  bottom.  A  vertical  section 
disclosed  a  nearly  uniform  and  extensive 
layer  or  deposit,  resembling  soft  cartilage, 
and  white  marble  in  colour,  the  growth 
nearly  replacing  the  pulmonary  tissue, 
and  appearing,  as  Dr.  Symonda  observes, 
"  to  have  monopolised  all  the  nutriment 
aflat  to  the  normal  tissue,  which  has  in 
consequence  disappeared  before  it,  and  of 
which  it  has  taken  the  mould"* 

A  section  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  not 
having  any  carcinomatous  deposit,  sunk  in 
water,  and  seemed  much  congested,  and  of 
a  dark  colour  j  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes 
were  obliterated.  The  left  lung  was  free 
from  deposit,  but  was  slightly  congested, 
though  a  portion  floated  in  water.  Slight 
effusion  existed  in  the  right  pleura.  The 
heart  was  quite  healthy,  and  of  normal 
dimensions ;  as  was  the  liver,  save  being 
*  little  deeper  in  colour  than  usual.  No 
■other  parts  were  examined. 

We  could  no  w  account  for  many  of  the  ob- 
scure circumstances  attending  this  case.  The 
perfect  and  extensive  dulness  on  percussion 
was  produced  by  the  general  carcinomatous 
deposition  in  the  right  lung,  conjoined 
with  its  adhesion  to  the  sternal  pleura. 
Neither  bronchial  respiration  nor  broncho- 
phony was  heard  (no  more  than  in 
pleuritic  effusion,  from  the  non-transmission 
of  vibrations  through  a  fluid  medium),  in 
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consequence  of  the  obliteration  of  the 
bronchial  rubes.  But  as  there  was  little 
effusion,  no  intercostal  bulging  or  disten- 
sion of  the  thoracic  parietes  existed,  and 
the  lung  continued,  though  imperfectly,  to 
follow  the  respiratory  movements,  the 
febrile  symptoms  were  accounted  for  by 
the  congested  state  of  the  non-cancerous 
portions  of  the  right  and  left  lung,  and  by 
the  slight  pleuritic  implication.  So  that  a 
conjunction  of  the  characteristic  signs  and 
symptoms  of  the  several  affections  passed 
in  review,  was  accounted  for  in  a  pretty 
satisfactory  manner  br  the  result  of  post- 
mortem inspection,  which  proved  the  par- 
tial existence  of  three  out  of  the  six  states 
above  referred  to. 

The  case  affords  an  instructive  instance 
of  the  complicated  form  in  which  disease 
may  present  itself;  and  forcibly  indicates 
the  necessity  of  our  opinion  as  to  the  nature 
of  any  particular  case  coming  under  ob- 
servation, being  based  on  a  comprehensive 
review  and  consideration  of  the  past  and 
present  state  of  the  patient. 
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Scarification  of  the  Neck  of  the  Utertu  in 

LeucorrhoM. 
De.  Maybe,  of  Belfort,  transmitted  an 
essay  on  this  subject,  and  on  the  nee  of  • 
new  scarificator,  in  symptomatic  conges- 
tion of  the  uterus. 

The  author  concluded: — 1.  That  there 
is  a  form  of  leucorrhoea  dependent  only, 
on  uterine  congestion.  2.  That  this  form 
of  leucorrhoea  requires,  local  depletion. 
3.  Tliat  for  this  depletion  leeches  are  in- 
sufficient. 4.  That  they  may  be  super- 
seded by  scarification.  6.  That  an  instru- 
ment which  he  has  contrived  for  the  pur- 
pose merits  the  attention  of  practitioners. 

On  the  Employment  of  Impermeable  Vmr- 
nieh  in  Inflammation*  of  the  Shim. 
M.  Robxbt  Latoub  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Academy,  in  which  he  complained 
of  the  little  notice  that  had  been  taken  of 
a  communication  submitted  by  him  on  the 
above-named  subject,  in  the  month  of 
March  last.  After  enumerating  the  dis- 
eases in  which  the  treatment  he  advisee 
has  been  found  useful,  he  concludes  with 
the  following  propositions: — 1.  That  animal 
heat  is  dependent  on  the  capillary  circula- 
tion. 2.  Inflammation  is-  an  "  hydraulic 
animal  fiict"  subordinate  to  ealCnflcation. 
3.  To  attack  inflammation  the  animal  heat 
must  be  attacked  in .Itl  gssenM.efaments. 

J 
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4.  The  experiment!  of  If.  Fourcault  l»a ye 
proved  that  the  immediate  act  ion  of  the  air 
on  the  skin  is  essential,  to  calorification. 

5.  The  first  indication  in  the  treatment  of 
inflammation  of  the  skin  is  to  check  calori- 
fication hy  preventing  the  access  of  air. 

Ameurumal  Varue  cured  bg  Ligature.  ■ 

M.  Rotrx  eommttnicsfced  a  case  of  ancn-' 
rumal  Varix  operated  upon  successfully. 
The  disease  was  seated  on  the  left  arm,  the 
whole  venous  system  ofvrhicb.it  embraced : 
it  dated  six  years.  If.  Rdux  placed  a 
ligature- on  the  brachial  arterv,  both  above 
and  below  its  relations  with  the  tumor. 
The  result  had  been  successful. 

M.  Rout  added  the  following  remarks, 
deduced  from  five  rases -Aneurism  al 
varix  may  be  either  spontaneous  or  trau- 
matic :  its  most  frequent  cause  is  puncture 
of  the  arterr  in '  venesection :  it  is  more 
frequent  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  arm. 


SURGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  PARTS. 
Nov.  V,  1850. 

CotuiderationM  on  Calculi  qf  tie  Prottale. 
It.  Ch A89AIQNAC  made  some  observations 
on  a  case  of  vesico-prostatic  calculus  men* 
tioned  bv  M.  Vidal  at  a  preceding  meeting. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  M.  Chas- 
saignac's  remarks : — 

In  patients  presenting  calculi  in  the 
prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  the  pros- 
tate exhibits  a  state  of  atrophy.  The  cal- 
culi are  maintained  very  firmly  in  the 
pouoh  which  encloses  them.  The  lateral 
operation  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  other 
for  their  extraction,  while  lithotomy  is  ex- 
eluded.  In  performing  this  operation,  the 
atrophied  state  of  the  prostate  must  be 
borne  in  mind.  The  calculi  must  be  re- 
moved with  a  scoop,  and  not  with  forceps. 

M.  Vidal  divided  these  calculi  into  vesi- 
cal and  prostatic,  according  to  their  origin. 
M.  Tidal  did  not  concur  m  M.  Chas  saig- 
nac's recommendation  to  have  recourse 
always  to  the  lateral  operation,  neither  did 
he  disapprove  of  the  use  of  forceps.  A 
short  discussion  followed,  embracing  a  re- 
petition of  the  preceding  points. 

Medico-legal  Consideration!  on  Gun-thot 
Wovndi. 

M.  RigaIi  (of  Gaillao)  submitted  the 
following  observations : — 

The  questions  raised  by  the  ease  of  sui- 
cide related  to  the  Society  on  the  20th  in  at. 
by  M.  Deguise,  induced  the  author  to  think 
that  a  notice  of  several  cases  which  had 
occurred  in  his  own  practice  might  be 
acceptable  to  the  Society.  M.  Riga!  then 
proceeded  to  their  relation  :— 


1.  Le  Sieur  Causae,  pt  oprieiaire,  about 
forty-five  years  of  age,  residing  at  B erase, 
had  been  for  several  weeks  the  subject  of 
melancholy}  afterwards  he  became  pos- 
sessed with  jealousy  and  groundless  suspi- 
cions of  thieves.  One  evening,  after  having; 
been  in  search  of  an .  imaginary  thief,  ho 
returned  home  and  seated  himself  at  the 
fire-side  between  his  wife  and  their  nurse 
and  infant  child.  While  his  wife  was  in. 
the  aet  of  stooping  forward  to  prepare  his 
beverage,  he  placed  the  muzzle  of  his  dou- 
ble-barrelled fowling-piece  to  her  body  and 
discharged  the  t  wo  barrels  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, laving  her  dead  at  his  feet.  The  mur- 
der thus  perpetrated,  Causae*  delivered  him- 
self up  to  justice. 

On  the  following  day  M.  Rigsl  and  Dr. 
Thomas  arrived  with  the  magistrates  to 
make  an  examination  of  the  body.  On  the 
posterior  aspect  of  the  right  side  of  the 
cheat,  near  the  inferior  angle  of  tho  scapula* 
was  a  round  opening,  measuring  four  or 
five  centimetres  («=  1574  to  1-968  Eng. 
inches)  in  diameter.  Around  this  opening 
the  skin  was  burnt,  dry,  and  parchment- 
like.  One  of  the  bullets  had  pierced  the 
right  lung  and  bruised  the  heart,  and  passed 
out  below  the  left  breast :  the  other  charge 
had  fractured  the  vertebra;  and  divided  the 
spinal  cord.  The  different  course  of  thia 
charge  might  be  explained  by  the  revo- 
lution of  the  barrels.  However  that  might 
be,  it  is  clear  that  two  successive  shots  fired 
from  a  fowling-piece  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  body  might  produce  a  single,  per- 
fectly round  orifice.  The  burning  and 
desiccation  of  the  skin  might  have  influ- 
enced the  form  of  the  loss  of  substance. 

The  woman's  chemise  presented  three 
holes,  of  which  two  were  confounded  in 
part  of  their  circumference,  while  the  third 
was  quite  distinct  and  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  others.  The  flannel  under- gar- 
ment presents  only  two  apertures.  Thus* 
while  the  projectiles  had  caused  only  one 
aperture  in  the  part  of  the  body  which  they 
had  entered,  the  garments  having  been 
applied  clone  to  the  body,  had  retained  the 
traces  of  two  projectiles  separated  by  an 
interval,  the  folding  and  shifting  of  the  gar- 
ment serving  to  account  for  the  difference. 

M.  Rigal  observed  that  it  was  a  point  of 
great  interest  to  determine  how  far  a  gun- 
shot wound  is  modified  by  the  application 
of  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  to  a  resisting  point 
— e.  g.  the  thoracic  parietcs.  Considerable 
difference  of  opinion  exists  on  this  subject, 
some  persons  considering  that  the  gun 
must  necessarily  be  burst.  Experiments 
to  determine  the  question  are  attended  with 
too  great  danger  to  be  made.  M.  Rigal 
considered  himself,  therefore,  fortunate  to 
be  able  to  adduoe  an  actual  case  in  the 
abaeuoe  of  experiment. 
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8.  M.  X  ,  aged  thirty-eight  yean, 

of  s  cultivated  mind,  finding  himself  in  the 
second  stage  of  phthisis,  determined  to 
destroy  himself,  and  for  that  purpose  he 
placed  the  mnzzle  of  a  pocket-pistol  close 
to  his  chest,  holding  it  in  his  left  hand  over 
the  region  of  the  heart :  the  ball,  however, 
made  no  wound,  but  passed  off  from  the 
body  into  the  apartment.  A  second  similar 
attempt  was  attended  with  the  like  results. 

X  reloaded  his  pistols,  and  holding 

the  muzzle  of  one  to  his  forehead,  dis- 
charged it,  and  was  astonished  to  find  that 
he  had  not  effected  his  intention's.  He 
sought  the  reason  of  what  he'  called  his 
nustortunes,  and  fo\ind,  as  he  supposed, 
that  his  failure  was  owing  to  want  of  air : 
he  therefore  made  a  crucial  incision  on  his 
forehead  with  a  penknife — attended,  how- 
ever, with  the  same  ill  success.  "  His  pre- 
caution had  been  useless"— **  the  incision 
had  not  been  large  enough,"  he  said.  Ac- 
cordingly he  made  fresh  and  longer  inci- 
sions! but  fire  successive  attempts  were 
not  more  successful.  This  unfortunate  man 
then  opened  the  veins  of  his  arms  by  means 
of  his  penknife,  and  retired  to  his  bed.  In 
the  morning  he  was  found  bathed  in  his 
own  blood,  but  still  living.  Jf .  Bigal  was 
summoned  to  him  -f  he  was  restored  from 
his  present  condition^  but  fell  a  victim  to 
the  progress  of  phthisical  disease.  He  had 
bimself  confided  tho  preceding  facts  to  M. 
Bigal,  who  found  the  five  bullets  m  the 
apartment  flattened  by  having  come  in  con- 
tact with  hard  bodies.  The  forms  of  the 
eschars  and  woundB  on  his  body  bore  wit- 
ness to  the  truth  of  his  statements.  From 
a  consideration  of  this  case  M.  Bigal  draws 
the  following  conclusions : — 

1.  "When  fire-arms  are  discharged,  under 
the  circumstances  above  indicated,  the  air 
confined  in  the  tube  produces  a  movement 
of  recoil.  2.  This  recoil  will  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  charge,  and  to  the  force  and 
degree  of  exactness  with  which  the  muzzle 
is  placed  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the 
"body.  3.  It  docs  not  necessarily  follow 
that  a  wound  shall  be  produced,  and  if  it 
be,  it  will  not  always  be  found  exactly  at 
tho  spot  on  which  the  fire-arm  was  applied. 
4.  The  gun  will  not  explode  if  well  made, 
and  hnvc  ah  ordinary  charge. 

M.  Bigal  referred  to  cases  in  which  balls 
have  traversed  the  circuit  of  the  cranium, 
beneath  the  integuments,  without  entering 
its  cavity ;  also,  to  those  cases  in  which  the 
ftro-ann  being  held  close  under  the  chin, 
tho  fkee  is  horribly  mutilated. 
•  M.  Bigal  terminated  his  observations 
by  submitting  the  following  questions 

If  s  person  bo  attacked  in.  the  dark  and 
bar©  fife-arms  discharged  In  his  face,  is 
it  possible  for  him  to  recoghfri'hil 
by  tho  light  of  the  flash  t  ' 


This  medico-legal  problem  was  suggested 
by  the  following  oaae : — A  man  living  in  a 
forest  was  standing  at  his  door,  smoking 
his  pipe,  one  dark  autumn  evening ;  he 
distinctly  heard  the  click  of  a  flint  lock 
which  flashed  in  the  pan,  without  igniting 
the  charge  ;  he  turned  towards  the  direc- 
tion of  the  noise :  immediately  the  forest 
resounded  with  the  sound  of  a  gun,  and  he 
exclaimed,  "  Oh,  Gabriel,  you  have  killed 
me!"  Ho  subsequently  affirmed  that  by 
the  flash  of  light  he  was  enabled  to  recog- 
nise tho  well-known  dress  and  features  of  a 
neighbour.  .  The  possibility  of  the  recogni- 
tion was  by  tho  authorities  referred  to  the 
opinion  at  M.  Bigal,  and  Dr.  Crouset. 
The  experiments  they  performed  in  refe- 
rence tp.  this  point  Jead  them  to  the.  con- 
clusion that  such  recognition  is  impossible. 

MM.  La&rby,  JoBuxsr,  and .  Dbguibjs, 
made  some  few  remarks  on  M.  Bigal' »  eases 
and  observation*,  in  the  course  of  which  M. 
Forget  related  a  case  of  attempted  suicide 
by  gunshot  wound. 


ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES,  PABIS. 
Nov.  15, 1650. 

Action  of  the  Pancreatic  Secretion  on  Oils. 
M.  Lassaignb  forwarded  a  note,  entitled 
Contributions  to  the  History  of  the  Pan- 
creatic Secretion,  in  which  he  adds  several 
facts  to  those  already  made  known  by  MM. 
Bernard  and  BarreavriH, — viz.,  that  the 
pancreatic  juice  possesses  the  remarkable 
property  of  forming  an  emulsion  with 
annual  and  vegetable  nits,  and  of  transform- 
ing them  into  fatty  acids  and  glycerine,  at 
a  temperature  of  +  38*  Cent.  jf=  83°  FahA 

M.  Bers-abd  had  transmitted  to  M. 
Laseeagne  a  small  quantity  of  pancreatic 
juice  which  he  had  obtained  from  a  dog  of 
moderate  size. 

The  following  propositions  inolude  the 
result  of  M.  Lassaigne's  experiment  on  this 
fluid:— 

The  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  on  oils 
is  exercised  when  at  a  temperature  of  +  12" 
to  ♦  15*  Cent.  (==  64°  to  67°  Fah.)  in  tho 
course  of  a  few  hours.  The  acidification 
takes  place  equally  in  various  gases,— e.  g-, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic 
oxide.  This  change  appears  to  be  depen- 
dent on  what  Bmeliu*  named  the  catalytic 
force.  The  pancreatic  juice  will  preserve 
its  alkalinity  for  .several  days.  Sugar  and 
gum  dissolved  in  this  fluid  remain  un- 
changed. 

Xne  Rett  arches  on  Disinfecting  Agents,  end 
on  Substance*  used  for  the  Preservation 
*-**al  Matters. 


mtt  transmitted  ti>0  summary 
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of  his  researches  on  these  subjects,  from 
which  it  appears  that  volatile  substances 
which  are  composed  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen, either  simply,  or  essentially,  constitute 
a  class  of  agents  having  the  special  property 
of  arresting  the  action  of  moist  oxygen. 
In  this  category  are  placed  sulphuric  ether, 
chloroform,  naphtha,  oil  of  houillt,  crude  or 
distilled  oil  of  achiste,  acetic  ether,  benzine, 
naphthaline,  oil  of  spirit  of  wood,  essence 
of  caoutchouc,  essential ,  oil  of  potatoes, 
essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  hy- 
driodic  ether. 

Animal  matters  placed  in  vessels  of  either 
of  these  do  not  undergo  putrefaction. 
Portions  of  meat  exposed  in  closed  vessels 
to  a  mixture  of  air  with  the  vapour  of 
either,  retain  their  freshness  for  several 
months. 

M.  Robin,  following  the  analogy  of  the 
chemical  composition  of  those  substances, 
has  discovered  a  second  class  of  compounds 
possessing  the  same  properties ;  these  are 
the  binary  combinations  of  carbon,  and  the 
metalloids,  except  hydrogen,— a.  g.t  sul- 
phuret  of  carbon,  protochloride  of  carbon, 
nitrate  of  carbon,  sc. 

Chloroform  and  protochloride  of  carbon 
preserve  also  the  colour  of  animal  substance, 
besides  preventing  their  putrefaction,  but 
in  this  respect  are  not  equal  to  hydrocyanic 
acid  ;*  while  with  reference  to  price  and  the 
rapidity  of  its  action,  the  oil  of  houille 
surpasses  all  other  of  these  agents. 

M.  Robin  considered  that  the  latter 
might  be  employed  for  embalming,  for  the 
preservation  of  anatomical  specimens,  for 
the  tanning  of  leather,  for  the  destruction 
of  insects  that  attack  specimens  of  natural 
history,  and  for  the  preservation  of  grain, 
Ac.  Ac. 


f$o*pttal  anb  Infirmary  Kfjwt*. 


GUTS  HOSPITAL.. 

Extmuit  LoetraUd  Wound  of  ikt  Fort- 
arm  from  ike  hunting  of  a  Obms. 

William  Ghaut,  set.  84,  was  admitted 
into  No.  15,  Cornelius  Ward,  August  11th, 
1849.  Ho  is  a  man  of  middle  stature,  has 
lived  and  drank  rather  freely :  states  that 
half  an  hour  previous  to  admission  he 
was  engaged  firing  a  cannon  to  celebrate  a 
festival:  had  succeeded  in  doing  so  with 
safety  several  times,  until  at  last  he  forced 
a  plug  into  the  mouth  of  the  piece,  and 
then  fired  it,  retiring  a*  usual  to  a  distance 
of  five  yards,  where  he  stood  with  the  rod 
in  his  hand  :  the  result  was  an  instanta- 
neous bursting  of  the  cannon  into  twenty 


or  thirty  pieces,  one  portion  of  which, 
weighing  about  1$  lb  .,  struck  him  with 
great  violence  on  the  outer  side  of  his  left 
forearm,  causing  him  to  stagger  back,  but 
without  knocking  him  down.  The  coat- 
sleeve  and  shirt  were  torn  in  shreds,  and 
blood  soon  began  to  flow  freely:  it  was 
bound  up  tightly,  he  became  very  faint, 
and  was  brought  to  the  hospital  in  a  cart. 
On  examination  there  was  a  large  lacerated 
wound  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  his  left  fore- 
arm, occupying  its  middle  third,  and  lower 
part  of  the  upper  third.  The  extensor 
muscles  were  very  much  lacerated  and 
hanging  in  loose  shreds,  with  a  compound 
comminuted  fracture  of  the  ulna,  allowing 
the  finger  to  be  passed  freely  through  the 
wound,  between  the  radius  and 
through  the  interosseous  ligament  down 
upon  the  flexor  muscles.  Mr.  Hilton  re- 
moved three  loose  pieces  of  bone,  as  also 
the  fractured  ends,  by  means  of  the  chain- 
saw.  The  radius  was  dislocated  forwards 
and  upwards,  its  head  resting  on  the  hu- 
merus above  the  external  condyle:  there 
was  no  evidence  of  fracture  of  this  bone, 
and  Mr.  Hilton  succeeded  in  reducing  it 
without  much  difficulty :  the  loose  portions 
of  ragged  muscle  were  removed  by  the 
scalpel"  and  there  was  no  important  hs> 
morrhage. 

The  anterior  part  of  the  forearm  having 
sustained  but  little  apparent  injury,  the 
wrist-joint  being  sound,  the  chief  nerve* 
and  vessels  nn injured,  the  patient  himself 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  good  health, 
Mr.  Hilton  thought  it  would  be  proper  to 
attempt  to  save  the  limb,  notwithstanding; 
that  there  seemed  some  probability  of  the 
elbow -joint  being  seriously  injured,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  necessary  laceration  of  the 
coronary  and  interosseous  ligaments  allow- 
ing so  extensive  a  displacement  of  the 
radius :  accordingly,  as  the  surrounding; 
parts  were  swollen  and  contused,  the  arm 
was  raised  on  a  pillow,  a  piece  of  moist 
lint  was  applied  with  slight  pressure,  by- 
means  of  compress,  to  prevent  Haemorrhage,, 
and  he  was  ordered  two  grains  of  opium 
immediately. 

12th. — He  took  the  opium,  but  never- 
theless had  passed  a  very  restless  night;, 
at  present  feels  more  comfortable ;  is  free 
from  actual  pain,  but  complains  of  numb- 
ness along  the  back  of  his  arm  and  hand, 
extending  as  far  as  the  first  phalanges, 
including  the  distribution  of  part  of  the 
radial  nerve.  The  extremities  of  the  fin- 
gers, however,  retained  their  sensibility. 
His  tongue  is  moist,  but  slightly  furred ; 
pulse  82,  and  rather  full  {  skm  moist,  and 
of  natural  temperature.  As  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  drink  freely,  and  gave  evi- 
dence of  considerable  nervous  agitation  and 
unsteadiness  in  his  tongue  and  arms,  he 
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was  ordered  two  pint*  of  porter.  In  the 
evening  Mr.  Hilton  removed  the  temporary 
compress ;  the  arm  was  rather  more  swollen 
than  yesterday,  but  the  wound  as  yet 
looked  favourably.  Warm  water  dressing ; 
opium  gr.  ij.  hoc  to  manequm. 

18th. — He  has  passed  a  much  better 
■night,  having  slept  comfortably.  There  is 
now  slight  evidence  of  constitutional  dis- 
turbance. Pulse  increased  to  108,  and 
rather  full  j  tongue  furred,  but  moist,  and 
feels  thirsty:  the  swelling  around  the 
wound  is  still  considerable,  especially  to- 
wards the  elbow  t  the  lacerated  ends  of  the 
muscles  show  a  alight  tendency  to  slough : 
temperature  of  the  limb  natural;  bowels 
are  confined.  Ordered  Hydrargyri  Colo- 
ridi,  gr.  ij. ;  Opii,  gr.  j.  statun ;  to  continue 
the  porter,  and  repeat  the  opium  at  bed- 
time. 

14th. — He  has  passed  a  good  night,  and 
is  quite  free  from  pain  or  uneasiness,  the 
numbness  and  swelling  being  both  less,  and 
the  discharge  has  assumed  a  more  foetid 
character :  the  chief  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  wound  is  gangrenous,  but  a  few  healthy- 
looking  granulations  appear  in  different 
parts:  pulse  120,  and  full;  bowels  moved 
twice.— Pt. 

15th. — He  is  progressing  favourably: 
the  marginal  skin,  as  also  the  surface  of  the 
wound  in  most  parts,  having  separated, 
leaving  a  healthy  granulating  surface ;  the 
head  of  tho  radius  is  now  rawer  displaced, 
and  cannot  easily  be  retained  in  its  proper 
position :  his  pulse  is  reduced  to  85,  and 
less  full.— P. 

16th.— He  is  doing  well:  the  swelling 
around  is  subsiding,  and  he  can  extend  the 
fingers  slightly.  As  the  granulations  looked 
rather  weak,  Mr.  Hilton  thought  he  would 
bear  more  support,  and  ordered  the  porter 
to  be  increased  to  three  pints  per  diem,  to 
have  middle  diet,  and  continue  the  opium. 

17th. — He  has  passed  a  more  restless 
night :  there  is  still  a  little  sloughing  from 
the  deepest  part  of  the  wound ;  the  dis- 
charge has  increased  in  quantity,  and  is  of 
•  dirty-looking,  purulent  character.  Pulse 
rose  to  120 ;  tongue  coated  with  white  fur, 
but  moist.— Pt. 

18th. — The  remaining  slough  has  sepa- 
rated, leaving  a  healthy  granulating  surface 
over  every  part,  whilst  the  discharge  is  less 
offensive  and  more  purulent ;  the  swelling 
around  has  now  nearly  subsided.  Tongue 
quite  clean  and  moist ;  pulse  90,  and  na- 
tural.—P. 

20th. — He  is  gradually  improving,  and 
appears  very  cheerful ;  sleeps  well ;  appe- 
tite returning;  he  chiefly  complains  of 
lumbar  pains,  seemingly  of  a  rheumatic 
character.  —  Ordered  Opii,  gr.  j.  omni 
necte. 

22d.— There  is  now  a  good,  healthy- 


looking,  purulent  discharge  from  the 
woundV  which  is  gradually  filling  up ;  and 
he  is  progressing  altogether  as  favourably 
as  can  be  wished  for,  only  suffering  from 
lumbar  pains,  which  are,  on  the  whole, 
rather  less.  Being  tired  of  keeping  his 
arm  on  a  pillow,  a  splint  was  applied  under* 
neath,  and  he  was  allowed  to  get  up. 

31st. — The  wound  is  nearly  filled  up, 
and  cicatrization  has  commenced  in  some 
parts. — P. 

Sept.  5th. — His  general  health  seems 
much  improved,  and  the  wound  is  gradually 
lessening  in  size :  the  head  of  the  radius  is 
still  rather  displaced,  but  ho  can  bend  the 
elbow  to  a  certain  extent  without  much 
difficulty ;  he  soon  after  left  the  hospital, 
and  continued  to  attend  as  out-patient. 

He  presented  himself  again,  after  an  in* 
terval  of  three  months,  and  stated  that 
three  small  pieces  of  bone  came  away 
before  the  wound  closed  over.  He  can 
now  bend  the  elbow  tolerably  well.  In 
pronation  of  the  hand,  the  fractured  end  of 
the  upper  portion  of  the  ulna  projects,  but 
is  immediately  restored  in  supination ;  the 
radius,  although  displaced,  allows  of  some 
rotation ;  he  can  flex  the  finger  sufficiently 
to  retain  anything  of  moderate  size  in  his 
hand;  his  general  health  is  much  im- 
proved, and  he  has  gained  flesh. 

August  8th. — Nearly  twelve  months 
since  the  accident.  He  has  now  a  very 
moveable  and  useful  arm;  can  place  his 
hand  on  his  head,  or  behind  his  back — in 
fact,  almost  wherever  he  pleases :  he  can 
bend  the  elbow  to  a  right  angle,  and  can 
extend  it  nearly  as  well  as  on  the  opposite 
side :  the  symmetry  of  the  limb  is  in  some 
measure  lost.  After  passing  the  hand  over 
the  olecranon,  it  dips  into  a  hollow,  where 
the  ulna  is  deficient  from  two  to  three 
inches.  Owing  to  well-adjusted  pressure 
from  a  pad,  which  he  has  constantly  worn 
up  to  the  present  time,  the  fractured  ends 
ox  the  bone,  at  first  very  prominent,  are 
now  lying  in  a  much  more  favourable  posi- 
tion close  to  the  radius ;  the  lower  portion 
of  the  ulna  is  still  moveable,  and  not  au- 
chylosed  to  the  radius:  the  cicatrix  is 
much  smaller  than  could  have  been  ex* 
pec  ted,  and  sensation  is  quite  perfect  over 
every  part  of  the  arm ;  he  can  extend  the 
fingers  perfectly,  and  can  flex  them  suffi- 
ciently to  grasp  the  hand  with  moderate 
force ;  the.  head  of  the  radius  is  now  lying 
in  front  of  the  external  condyle,  where  it 
can  be  distinctly  felt,  and  is  moveable  to 
some  extent :  he  still  wears  the  pad,  which 
consists  of  two  parts,  one  encircling  the 
arm  above  the  elbow,  connected  by  a  leather 
strap  to  the  other  and  most  important, 
which  was  fastened  round  the  forearm, 
below  the  elbow,  where  it  is  sufficiently 
padded  so  as  to  make  constant  pressure  on 
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the  projecting  fractured  ends  of  the  una, 
whilst  a  spaoe  was  left  between  the  two 
portion*  of  the  apparatus,  bo  as  not  to  in* 
terfere  with  the  movement*  of  the  elbow- 
joint.  This  had  the  desired  effect  of  keep- 
ing the  ends  of  the  bone  in  a  more  favour- 
able position,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the 
patient  found  it  a  great  support  to  the 
arm. 

Amongst  the  many  Severe  oases  which, 
present)  themselves  to  the.notioe  of  the 
practical  surgeon,  there  are  none,  which 
require  deeper  consideration  than  those  of  ! 
injuries  to  the  extremities,  involving,  as  ' 
they  frequently  do,  a  question  so  difficult 
to  determine;  whether  a  limb  should  be 
amputated,  or  an  attempt  be  made  to  save 
1 1  and  indeed,  when  one  considers  how 
great  a  variety  of  accidents  occur  from  a 
similar  cause,  and  the  somewhat  rare  oc- 
currence of  two  easel  presenting  precisely 
similar  features,  it  can  readily  be  under- 
stood how  difficult  it  would  be  to  draw  a 
line  which  would  enable  us  to  say  pointedly, 
this  hmb  should  bo  amputated,  or  that 
should  be  eared;  for,  on  seeing  the  state 
of  the  patient's  arm  on  admission,  and  hav- 
ing noted  the  violent  laceration  of  soft 
pacta,  the  extent  of  the  fractured  bone,  the 
contusion  of  the  surrounding  tissues,  ne- 
cessarily the  reaak  of  a  farce  sufficient  to 
cause  such  arr  iiMiury,  and  also  having  ascer- 
tained an  extension  of  the  mischief  towards 
•he  elbow  joint,  as  evidenced  by  the  lacera- 
tion of  the  coronary  and  interosseous  liga- 
ments; allowing  snob,  marked  displacement 
of  the  radius,  one's  first  impression  cer- 
tainly would  be  that  amputation  was  the 
only  resource,  as  a  means  of  safety  to  the 
patient's  life  j  and  such,  indeed,  was  the 
opinion'  of  many  who  saw  this  case  at  the 
tune :  tout;  on  after  consideration,  I  think 
that  amputation,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, would  not  have  been  justifiable; 
for,  aa  Mr.  Hilton  observed  at  the  time, 
the  most  important  part  bad  sustained  but 
little  injury ;  the  flexor  part  of  the  forearm 
was  comparatively  uninjured;  the  chief 
nerves  and  vessels  were  safe,  and  the  wrist- 
joint  was  sound  i  the  patient's  age  was 
in  his  favour  5  his  general  health  had  been 
previously  good,  and  his  constitutional 
powers  apparently  unimpaired.  The  just- 
ness of  these  remarks  was  amply  home  out 
by  the  progress  and  termination  of  the 
case,  which  was  in  reality  more  favourable 
than  could  have  been  anticipated,  as  no 
bad  symptoms  occurred  from  beginning  to 
end. 

In  reference  to  treatment,  it  will  he  ob- 
served that  stimulants  and  support  were 
indicated  from  the  commencement.  The 
patient  had  been  accustomed  to  drink 
freely,  and  from  the  nervous  agitation 
which  existed  on  the  day  after  the  accident, 


it  did  not  seem  improbable  that  delirium 
tremens  would  have  been  the  consequence, 
if  the  accustomed  stimulus  was  denied. 
Such  an  occurrence  was  also  no  doubt  pre- 
vented by  the  large  doses  of  opium 
exhibited.  One  question  yet  remains  to  be 
considered.  Was  the  limb  a  useful  one 
after  all?  This  may  be  best  answered  by 
his  condition  at  the  present  time. 

Nov.  27th,  I860.— He  has  now  resumed* 
his  work  as  a  cooper  for  one  month,  having 
left  off  the  pad  (which  he  has  worn  for  the 
last  fifteen  months)  about  a  fortnight  since. 
The  injured  arm  when  compared  with  the 
sound  one  is  one  inch  shorter,  and  its 
movements  are  considerably  improved; 
whilst  the  large  gap  left  between  the  ends 
of  the  bone,  where  the  muscle  was  de- 
stroyed, is  now  very  nearly  filled  up  by  soft 
tissues.  The  head  of  the  radius  can  easily 
be  felt  in  front  of  the  external  condyle, 
where  it  is  moveable  to  some  extent,  and 
allows  flexion  of  the  joint  to  a  right  angle, 
whilst  extension  is  nearly  perfect.  The 
flexor  muscles  have  recovered  from  their 
former  stiffness.  He  cad  grasp  with  sufficient 
force  to  hold  the  handle  of  his  knife  in  his 
left  hand  when  at  work,  and  can  raise  a 
moderate  weight  without  much  difficulty. 
The  fractured  ends  of  the  ulna  are  now  in 
dose  contact  with  the  radius,  though  not 
anohylosed  to  it  t  and  the  only  inconvenience 
he  complains  of  is  a  slight  aching  pain  over 
the  end  of  the  bone  after  working  some 
hours,  or  when  the  arm  is  suffered  to  hang 
down. 

Gunshot  Wound  is  the  Neck. 
William  Everitt,  sst.  18,  was  admitted 

into  No.  2,  Cornelius  Ward,  under  Mr. 
Hilton's  care,  July  10th,  1850.  He  was  in 
a  faint  and  somewhat  exhausted  condition, 
though  quite  sensible,  having  been  shot  in 
.the  neck  some  few  hours  previously. 

It  appears  that,  in  oompany  with  another 
man,  he  had  broken  into  a  gentleman's 
house  at  CambenveU,  had  removed  some 
property,  and  was  standing  in  a  stooping 
posture  outside  a  window,  bis  head  ana 
neck  being  parallel  with,  though  somewhat 
above  the  ledge,  when  the  gentleman  fired1 
at  him  from  a  short  distance  with  a  pistol. 
He  immediately  fell,  but  soon  recovered* 
himself,  and  with  his  companion  scaled  the 
garden  wall,  and  made  good  his  escape  into 
the  Kent  Boad,  leaving  about  four  ounces 
of  blood  on  the  spot  where  he  was  shot. 
He  soon  after  met  with  a  policeman,  saibT 
he  had  been  shot  by  a  gamekeeper,  and  was 
immediately  brought  to  the  hospital 

On  examination  there  was  a  circular 
wound  on  . the  left  side  of  the  neck,  situated 
below  the  mastoid  process,  about  one  inch 
below  and  behind  the  lobe  of  the  cay1  near 
to  the  posterior  border  of  the  aternc-mas- 
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toid'  muscle,  a  portion  of  which  the  bullet 
in  ill  probability  had  perforated.'  On  in*' 
troducwg  a  prone;,  it  passed 'hr  a  direction 
ddwii wants  and  forwards  towards  the'lower" 
part  of  the  larynx  (where  a  niark  wa8:mado' 
with' nitrate  of  silver) ,  but.no  evidence  e*- 
the  bullet,  or  indeed  any  foreign  substance, 
could  he  detected.    His  neck  and  chest 


wero  carefully  examined  with  a  'similar 
result :.  the  external  opening  was  quite  cir- 
cular,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, its  edges  being  inverted,  minutely 
lacerated,  and  rather  livid,  with  slight 
-swelling  around.  His  chief  complaint  was 
of  pain  in  his  left  arm,  which  he  attributed 
.to  having  fallen  upon  it,  but  no  evidence 
-of  external  injury  could  be  detected :  he  also 
■complains  of  an  uncomfortable  sensation, 
almost  amounting  to  pain,  on  swallowing  s 
respiration,  however,  is  perfectly  easy  and 
natural :  pulse  84.  Ordered  Pil.  Cblocynth. 
c  CaL  gr.  x.  statim ;  Olei  Bicini,  3ij-  post 
boras  quatuor. 

#  2  p.m. — There  has  been  no  luemorrhage 
since  admission:  he  now  complains  of 
numbness  and  tingling  along  the  outer  and 
back  part  of  his  arm,  which  suggested  that 
-the  bullet  might  probably  be  lodged  some- 
where near  the  brachial  plexus :  bowels 
have  been  opened.  As  he  was  the  subject  of 
.scabies,  ordered  TJng.  Sulphurls,  infricand. 
A  bullet  from  the  same  mould  as  that  with 
which  he  was  shot  measured  five-sixteenths 
in  inch  in  diameter. 


•'11th  — He  Has  passed  a  geod  night: 
there  is'  rttthef  mor*'  swelling  around  the 
wound, '  with  tenderness/  on  '  pressure :  he 
sttll  complains  of  pain  in  his  arm,  aud  lies 
mostr  comfortably  on  the  right  side.  Pulse 
110,  and  rather  fuM;  As  yet  there-  is  no 
in  (E  cat  ion  ■' to  the  position  of  the  bullet. 
Hyd.  c.  Crefc  efr  Purr.  Doveri,  a*,  gr.  t.  ter 
die ;  Julep.  Ammonia)  Acetatis,  Jj.  bar 
die.  Tn  She  evening  he  seemed  more-feverish, 
and  complained  of  numbness  over  and  above 
the' clavicle. 

1  12th.— m  is  less  feverish  to-day  and 
has  passed  a  better  night,  having  less  -pain 
in-  the  arm.  ■■■  These  is  now  a1  slight  dis- 
charge'from  the  wound,  whilst  the  inverted 
edges  are-less  marked j  but  the  surrounding 
Swelling -is  If  anything  increased :  he- lies 
chiefly  on  the  aflboted  side,  and  feels  eaairrt 
in  that  position;  False  decreased  to  100, 
and  net  so  foH:  Lmseed<mcad  poultice, 
with  Ext.1  Genmm.  ■•' 
■  18fh.— ^The  wonnd  Is  -ai  -  present  dis- 
charging freely,  and  hei* much  less feWriah, 
but  still  ctmiplaijis  'Of  pah*  down  the  arm 
and  numbness-  over  the  acromion :  tongae 
furred,  but'  moist  j-  pulse  'dedwasedj  to  88  5 
bowels  eonfmedi  PH.  Col.  «.  CaL  gr.  -  x~, 
statim :  01  Rlcini,  jij.  pott  baton  quatuor. 

17th.— Ha  seems  dafly  Unprovhog:  the 
numbness  in  the  shoulder  is  mueh  dimi- 
nished, whilst  the  discharge  from  the  wound 
is  of  a  more  heathy  character:  tongue 
cleaner.  Sodee  Sesqtrioarb.  gr.  x.  j  Ex. 
Decoct.  Cinchona?,  J).,  U  d; 

21st.-t-The  numbness  has  quite  left  the 
shoulder,  whilst  the-  pain  iu  the  arm  is 
■very  slight.  He  now  complains  of  pain 
in  his  neck  along  the  margin  of  the  trape- 
zius ;  nothing  abnormal,  however,  'can  be 
felt  there,  whilst  the  external  wound  is 
nearly  healed.  Bowels  cOnflned.— Pil.  Col. 
c.  Cat.  gr.  xv.  statim. 

26th.— He  seems  much  improved.  Ap- 
petite returned.   Quite  free  from  pain, - 

30th.—  The  wound  is  healed.  He  feds 
as  well  as  ever.   To  be  presented. 

Perhaps  an  explanation  of  the  reason 
why  so  little  constitutional  disturbance 
existed  in  this  ease  may  in  some  measure 
be  afforded  by  remembering  that  the  pa- 
tient's neck  was  uncovered  ever  that  pert 
where  the  bullet  entered,  and  thus  pre- 
vented the  possibility  of  any  portion  of 
clothing  Or  other  extraneous  substance 
being  carried  into  the  wound.  The  direc- 
tion of  a  gun-shot  wound  would  depend  in 
some  measure  on  the  posture  of  a  person 
at  the  time  of  the  shot,  also  on  the  speed  of 
the  ball,  as  well  as  the"  thickness  and  resis- 
tance of  the  part  it  struck.  In  the  present 
instance  the  man  was  in  a  stooping  pos- 
ture, his  neek  being  parallel  with  the 
ledge  of  a  window,  and,  from  tl 
in  which  the  shot  was  fired, 
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have  expected  the  hall  had  lodged  some- 
where in  the  back  part  of  the  neck.  Such, 
however,  did  not  appear  to  be  the  case,  for 
no  evidence  of  it  could  be  discovered  ex- 
ternally ;  whilst  the  direction  in  which  the 
probe  passed  was  quite  the  reverse  ;  and, 
rather  remarkable,  it  appeared  to  pass  at 
first  through  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
sterno-mastoid  muscle,  thence  under  it, 
downwards  and  forwards,  towards  the 
lower  part  of  the  larynx.  At  that 
spot  where  the  extremity  of  the  probe 
could  be  felt  under  the  skin  Mr.  Hilton 
made  a  mark  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  so 
that,  in  ease  of  suppuration  taking  place, 
and  not  discharging  through  the  wound,  it 
might  afford  some  indication  as  to  the  best 
situation  in  which  an  opening  should  be 
made.  Knowing  how  a  ball  may  be 
turned  by  any  slight  resistance  not  di- 
rectly opposed  to  it,  it  has  been  suggested 
by  several  authors  that,  if  the  resistance 
should  be  greater  than  the  momentum,  and 
offered  by  an  elastic  body,  the  recoil  of 
the  ball  may  bo  so  exact  as  to  return 
through  the  same  opening  bv  which  it 
entered ;  and,  indeed,  a  similar  opinion 
was  hazarded  by  a  gentleman  who  saw  this 
case  at  tho  time.  The  conjecture,  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  at  all  probable,  as  the 
character  of  the  wound  was  decidedly 
against  it,  its  edges  being  inverted  and 
minutely  lacerated  3  whereas  it  seems  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  small  opening 
made  by  the  swift  ball  on  entering  would 
not  have  allowed  the  same  to  return  (its 
impetus  of  course  being  considerably  dimi- 
nished) without  everting  the  edges  of  the 
wound,  so  that  the  only  conclusion  one 
can  arrive  at  is,  that  the  ball  still  remains 
buried  in  the  tissues  of  the  body.  The 
period  of  time  during  which  a  foreign 
body  may  remain  without  giving  rise  to 
any  notable  inconvenience  is  also  worthy 
of  notice.  Mr.  Hilton  mentioned  an  in- 
stance which  had  come  under  his  observa- 
tion where  a  bullet  had  been  lodged  in 
the  lumbar  region  for  twenty-three  years. 


ST.  GEORGE'S  HOSPITAL. 

BxroBTKS  by  Dr.  Babclat, 
Medical  Registrar. 


Cirrhuii  0/  Liver  and  Aicitu  in  c  Girl  •/ 
15  yeart  of  age. 

This  case  seems  worthy  of  being  placed  on 
record,  as  well  from  the  rarity  of  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver  in  so  young  a  female,  aa  from 
the  obscurity  in  which  its  history  was 


involved.  It  was  evident  that  an  obstruc- 
tion existed  somewhere  to  the  return  of  the 
venous  current  from  the  lower  half  of  the 
body,  involving  the  portal  circulation,  but 
apparently  involving  much  more. 

Her  own  statement  pointed  to  the  ana- 
sarca of  the  lower  limbs  as  anterior  to  the 
ascites,  but  in  this  she  was  mistaken ;  and 
the  very  considerable  amount  and  long- 
continuance  of  the  anasarca  were  unusual : 
indeed,  the  chief  circumstances  indicating 
the  liver  as  the  cause,  were  pain, — recent 
pain  there, — and  a  yellow  colour  of  the 
eyes,  and  both  were  calculated  to  mislead  r 
some,  unlike  old  cirrhosis,  were  like  con- 
gestion from  obstruction  farther  on  in  the 
cava  itself.  And  it  only  became  evident 
that  ascites  was  probably  the  primary,  as 
it  certainly  was  the  more  important  of  the 
dropsical  effusions,  from  the  maintenance- 
of  a  low  horizontal  position  in  bed. 

The  kidneys  were  never  successfully- 
brought  into  action ;  and  this,  I  think,  in- 
constantly the  case  in  similar  instances, 
even  when  quite  free  from  disease,  simply 
in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  fluid. 
In  corroboration  of  this  view,  I  may  cite 
the  similar  instance  of  ovarian  dropsy, 
where  I  have  observed  albuminuria,  pro- 
duced simply  by  pressure,  disappear  when 
that  pressure  was  relieved. 

Of  the  milder  purgatives  she  had  plenty, 
and  the  want  of  success  attending  their 
employment  did  not  encourage  the  use  of 
the  more  violent  cathartics  in  her  weak  and 
depressed  state. 

The  question  of  giving  vent  to  this  fluid 
by  tapping  was  onco  or  twice  referred  to ; 
but  having  been  employed  about  the  same 
time  in  another  ease,  which  proved  fatal  in 
a  very  few  hours  by  peritonitis,  Dr.  Nairne 
congratulated  himself  that  this  course  had 
not  been  followed. 

0.  R.,  sstat.  15,  a  girl  of  quiet  habits, 
was  brought  up  from  the  country  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  dropsy  affecting  the 
abdomen  and  lower  extremities,  but  not 
extending  at  all  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
body ;  and  admitted  under  Dr.  Nairne,  on 
29th  of  August,  1860. 

The  history  of  the  ease  was  obscure :  she 
had  had  a  severe  illness  of  some  sort, 
supposed  to  have  been  "  a  fever,"  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  months  previously,  and 
had  not  been  thoroughly  well  since,  but 
had  been  sufficiently  strong  to  be  engaged 
in  farm-work  until  after  the  commencement 
of  the  present  attack,  which  dated  back 
about  twelve  months,  having  begun,  so  far 
as  she  knew,  with  swelling  of  the  anklet, 
especially  of  an  evening.  The  abdomens 
had  begun  to  swell  soon  after ;  and  since 
that  had  been  observed,  she  had  never  been 
entirely  free  from  externa.  She  bad  been 
under  medical  treatment  during  the  whole 
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period  ;  she  had  not  suffered  from  pain  in 
the  back,  nor  had  had  pain  in  the  right  side 
until  lately  ;  but  a  blister  had  been  applied 
to  tho  right  hypochondriac  region  nearly  a 
month  ago.  The  catamenia  had  occurred 
last  in  June,  had  been  seen  twice  at  irregu- 
lar intervals  last  year,  and  not  since. 

The  abdomen  is  -very  tense,  communi- 
cating to  the  hand  a  very  distinct  sense  of 
fluctuation,  and  with  no  hardness.  The 
bowels  can  be  made  to  float  in  any  direc- 
tion by  turning  her  on  either  side,  the 
resonance  on  percussion  always  being  found 
at  the  moat  elevated  situation,  indicating 
that  the  fluid  is  not  contained  in  any  cyst. 
The  legs  are  very  anasaroous.  Pulse 
quick ;  tongue  coated,  but  moist.  Bowels 
confined ;  urine  said  to  be  very  scanty. 

She  was  ordered  to  be  freely  purged 
with  jalap,  colocynth,  senna,  &c.,  for  two 
or  three  days. 

Sept.  1st. — On  testing  the  urine  it  is 
found  perfectly  free  from  albumen,  but 
scanty,  and  of  a  very  deep  brown  colour, 
not  containing  any  excess  of  lithates,  nor 
giving  any  pink  sediment.  The  heart  is 
also  free  from  any  abnormal  sound.  Or- 
dered to  have  a  draught  containing  a 
scruple  of  acetate  of  potash  every  six  hours. 

5th. — The  dropsy  has  not  at  all  de- 
creased, and  she  complains  of  great  pain 
at  the  top  of  the  right  thigh,  where  there 
is  a  small  superficial  ulcer,  with  a  good 
deal  of  redness  round,  which  she  accounts 
for  by  stating  that  the  skin  had  burst  in 
that  situation  some  short  time  pref  iously. 
This  also  probably  explains  a  remarkable 
difference  which  is  now  to  be  observed 
between  the  two  legs  in  point  of  size,  the 
right  being  larger  and  harder  than  the  left  j 
for  she  states  positively  that,  before  this  oc- 
currence, both  legs  were  of  exactly  the  same 
size. 

The  thigh  was  directed  to  be  propped 
up  with  pillows,  by  which,  through  gravi- 
tation, the  distension  would  be  relieved ; 
and  local  applications  were  directed  by  the 
surgeon  to  the  ulcer.  It  soon  ceased  to 
trouble  her. 

7th. — A  slight  attack  of  epis taxis  to-day, 
accompanied  by  a  sudden  discharge  of 
blood  from  the  mouth,  which  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  brought  up  by  cough* 
ing :  neither  was  it  attended  with  retching, 
but  has  probably,  from  its  dark  colour, 
coxae  from  the  stomach.  The  urine  to-day, 
too,  has  acquired  a  slight  degree  of  opa- 
city, and  does  not  become  clear  on  boiling 
with  acidi  under  the  microscope  it  ox* 
hibits  the  presence  of  numerous  blood- 
globules.  To  have  castor  oil,  and  go  on 
with  her  mixture, 

11th.— Ordered  to  have  a  draught  every 
six  hours,  containing  one  ounce  of  decoc- 
tion of  bark,  half  am  ounce  of  spirit  of 


I  raindererus,  and  a  scruple  of  acetate  of 
potash  every  six  hours. 

13th. — To-day  she  is  attacked  with  se- 
vere dyspnoea  and  pain  in  the  chest, 
which  she  refers  principally  to  the  region 
of  the  heart.  Its  action  is  quick,  excited, 
and  somewhat  oppressed,  but  no  abnormal 
sound  can  be  made  out.  Twelve  leeches 
were  directed  to  be  applied,  and  distilled 
water  to  be  substituted  for  decoction  of 
bark  in  her  mixture,  with  the  addition  of 
ten  minims  of  tincture  of  digitalis,  and  to 
have  house  medicine  to-morrow. 

17th.— -She  has  had  no  return  of  tho 
severe  dyspnoea,  but  had  a  slighter  attack 
one  evening  lately.  She  is  more  swelled, 
both  in  stomach  and  legs ;  the  yellow 
colour  has  disappeared  from  the  eyes. 
Ordered  to  have  three  grains  of  blue  pilL, 
and  one  of  powdered  squill,  three  times  a 
day,  while  she  leaves  off  the  mixture. 

18th.— To-day  all  the  distress  has  re- 
turned. There  is  pain  referred  to  the 
region  of  the  heart,  with  excited  and 
tumultuary  action.  The  swelling  of  the 
abdomen  and  legs  is  such  that  she  cannot 
sit  up  in  bed,  although  the  breathing  is 
much  interfered  with  by  the  upward  pres- 
sure of  the  diaphragm.  8ix  leeches  were 
again  directed  to  be  applied  to  the  prsecor- 
dium,  and  she  was  ordered  to  have  three- 
grains  of  calomel  and  a  quarter  of  a  grain 
of  opium  three  times  a  day. 

27th. — Nothing  has  occurred  worthy  of 
note.  To-day  the  gums  have  become 
affected  by  the  calomel.  Her  general 
symptoms  unrelieved.  Her  appetite  fails, 
and  she  is  afraid  to  eat,  from  the  extreme 
state  of  distension,  which  causes  thesmallest 
quantity  of  food  to  produce  great  dyspneea. 
Still  she  hes  flat  on  her  back,  or  only  in- 
clines to  one  side  or  other.  Ordered  to 
leave  off  the  calomel,  and  have  a  senna- 
draught. 

80th. — She  has  complained,  in  addition, 
of  pain  in  the  loins.  The  urine  has  tho 
same  general  characters  as  previously— viz. 
a  certain  degree  of  opacity,  which  is  not 
removed  by  boiling  with  acid,  but  is  not 
more  distinctly  albuminous.  She  is  to 
resume  the  pill  twice  a  day. 

Oct.  7th.— The  calomel  was  omitted 
after  a  few  days'  continuance,  and  a  mix- 
ture has  been  ordered  with  nitre,  nitric 
ether,  and  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  j  but 
she  is  now  beginning  manifestly  to  sink. 
The  face  is  pinched  and  anxious,  the  pulse 
scarcely  perceptible,  and  her  sufferings 
much  aggravated ;  she  can  scarcely  swallow 
a  little  wine  which  has  been  ordered. 

11th.  —  Died  last  evening.  She  has 
struggled  hard  for  life.  Her  end  was 
hourly  expected  on  the  evening  of  the  9th, 
but  she  did  not  cease  to  breathe  till  tho 
afternoon  of  yesterday. 
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Post -mortem  examination  21  houn  after 
death. 

General laHMmv*«,-+*QtT  Welfcmade. 
Abdomen  much  distended.  Lower  extre- 
mities very  cedcmatons.' 

Thorax. — Each  pleural  cavity  contained, 
about  half  a  pint  of  clear  serum.  The 
lungs  were  much  compressed,  and  slightly 
congested  posteriorly,  and  them  was  a 
good  deal  of  eochymosia  beneath  Aha 
pkimrft  oo stalk  on  either  aide.  The  heart 
healthy  i  ventriolfts  contracted. 

Abdomen^— Tho  canity  of  the  peritoneum 
was  greatly  distended,,  and  filled  wtlnofetr 
serum-  The  liver,  was  aabeU,  'shrunken^ 
paie-ealouDed,.  founded  at  the  edges,,  and 
slightly  uneven  <w  the  aurfccuii  where  the 
investing  »ewa  mewhntm  waa  thickened: 
in  some  places,  and  opaque.  <  las  cut  sur- 
faces presented  some  poitkme  /of:  pale  but 
healthy  structure,  Especially.. at  the  nppetj 
part  of  tl  io  organ,  but  'in  the  xnighbaur* 
hood  of  the  fisaurey  Where  .the  great  vessel* 
•titer  the  liver,., it ; presented. a  welt-marked 
specimen  of  cirrhosis.  The  gall-bladder 
was  small,  and  contained  a  little  pale 
biliary  fluid;  ihetfoataof  the  gall-bladder 
were  thickened*  end  mom  opaque  than 
Usual  Gail-duets  healthy.  The  spleen 
wee  small  end  firm*  The  kidneys  con- 
gested, but  otherwise  i  healthy. 
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Lewis,  Robert  Benson  (gold  medal),  Leeds 

School  o£  Medicine.      <   -    •  •  ■- 
Growse,  Robert,  Guy's  Heapital: 
ShearmaaVC.  Jt,  Untearsity  College.' 
HewitvW.  M.  Gv,  Usifreesity •OoUege/ 

Medicine. 


University  College. 
Bristowe,  J.  Syer,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 
Lewis,  R.  B,  Leeds  School  of  Medicine. 
Hewitt,  W.  M.  Qt%  University  College. 

MiBwtjery. 

Hewftt,  W.  M.  G.,  University  College. 

•••    I*J>.  AKAMIX&.TIQN— lb 60. 
'■  FttWt  IWetrtoe. 
Barnes,  Matthew-,  King's.  College. 
Barron,  Edward  Enflwd,  Guy's  Hospital, 
Bfl-kstt;  George,  ChavingCroes  Hospital. 
Carlill,  J.  Burford,  University  College. 
Bade,  Peter,  King's"  College. 
Edwards,  W.  T.,  University  College. 
Elam,  Charles,  Leeds  School  of  Medicine. 
MoncktoTA,  Stephen,  King's  College. 
Ransom,  W.  H.,  University  Oofiege. 
Sankey,  W.  H.  O.,  St.  Barthol.  Hospital 
Wilks,  SftnaaeJ,  Guy's  HospitaL* 

Second,  Division. 
Ayr*,  William,  London  Hospital. 
Beak,  James  Newton,  St.  Thomas's  Hosp; 


EXAMINATION .  fBH»  .  TOflOWBHIP  OP 

.    vifi  boyal  coujitw  op  fltraoioaa.  . 
Thx  foaarrinaeioa  for  the  Fellowship  took 
place  on  the  3rd  and  5th  ins*.  There 
were  only  Sour  candidates  for  the  honour. 

In  theirs*  exakninatkm  on  Anatoniy  end 
PAjshlogy  the  following  'questions  were 
submitted 1 

1.  What  gaands  pemr  their  serretJena 
into  the  mouthy  Describe  the-  sftaation 
and  connections  of  the  parotid. 

2.  Describe  the  elbow-joint,  and  the 
mechanism  by  -which  rotation  and  &upina> 
tkm  of  the  hand  is  (are  t)  performed. 

3.  Describe  the  position,  course,  and 
connection  of  the  intestinum  rectum  in  the 
mele;  end  mention  the  peculiarities  of  it* 
structure. 

4.  Deserihe  the  course  of  the  common 
ihac  artery,  its  relative  position  to  the  parts 
arosnid  on  the  right  and  left  side,  the  point 
ef  ks  bifureation,  end  course  and  relative 
position  of  the  external  His*. 

w»  u.    .,.,1   .    1 1  ii    a  :  : — 

*'tto  Will*  KM 

cesasasntBiyosi  a  cassia 
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6.  Describe  the  distribution  of  the  arte- 
rifla  supplying  the  abdominal  portion  of 
the  organs  of  digestion. 

6.  Enumerate  the  parts  occupying  the 
upper  opening  of  the  thorax,  ana  describe 
their  relative  situation. 

In  the  second  examination,  which  was 
on  Pmtkalo/y  and  Smrgtty,  there  Were  the 
following  questions : — >  , . 

1.  Describe  the  healing  process  by  adhe- 
sion, by  granulation. 

2.  Describe  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
suspended  animation,  their  modes  of  action, 
and  how  death  is  to  be  averted. 

8.  Describe  the  evidences  of  the  presence 
of  a  foreign  body  in  the  air-passages,  the 
operation  for  its  removal,  and  the  difficul- 
ties and  dangers  which  may  attend  it. 

4.  Describe  the  morbid  changes  which 
attend  the  formation  and  progress  of  a 
popliteal  aneurism,  the  operation  for  its 
cure  by  ligatures,  and  by  compression  of 
the  femoral  artery.  How  do  these  two 
modes  of  treatment  set  in  the  euro  of  the 
disease,  and  what  are  their  respective 
merits  P 

5.  Describe  the  effects  of  rickets  on  the 
bones  generally  and  specially:  give  the 
treatment  of  the  disease. 

6.  Enumerate  the  diseases  of  the  eye  in 
which  morbid  action  originates  in  the  con- 
junctiva. 

BOYAE  COLLEGE  Of  SURGEONS. 

QtKSTLKVETt  admitted  members  on  the  29th 
ult. : — Messrs.  A.  Sampson  — W.  D.  Lacy 
—A.  M.  Blomficld— G.  A.  Galbtad— R. 
Batly— J.  Ringland— H.  Lawrence— E.  H. 
Paget. 

GEOLOGICAL  BOCCt *Y. 

The  following  papers  will  be  read  at  the 
next  evening  meeting  of  the  Geological 
Society,  Dec.  I6<— 

1.  Qn  the  Epiolitio  Books  of  the  Vea 
tian  Alps.   By  Prof.  A.  T.  Catullo. 

2.  On  the  Mineral  Springe  of  Vichy. 
By  Sir  R.  L  Mui-cliison,  F.G.S.,  &c. 

3.  Report  on  a  Hew  Combustible  Sub 
stance  (Pungerite) .  discovered  in  Russia. 

OfilTtTABY. 

A.T  Ordnance  Place,  Chatham,  on  the  1st 
inst.,  Patrick  Brodie,  Esq.,  late  Assistaht- 
Surgeon  13th  Light  Infantry. 

On  the  10th  inst,  at  68,  Hoxton  Old 
Town,  George  Thos.  Heath,  ,M.lX,«t.  67. 


ADBLJXJUTIO*  OT  WOJL. 
The  Journal  de  Chimie  Mgdie*Ut  Sept 
1850,  states  that  two  persons  m  Pans, 
canning  on  the  business  of  supplying  milk 
to  the  public,  have  been,  sentenced  to.  eight 
days'  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  fifty 
francs,  for,  adulteratmg  muk  with  -dextrine 
and  water.  •.  • .      .  "   x 


SbtHttiont  from  $)twmN. 


DISADVANTAGES  OJ  CHLOEIC  ETHER  Ail  Alf 
AK.B8THBTI0, 

The  chloric  ether  consists  of'  one  part  of 
pure  ohloroform,  with  nine  parts  of  alcohoL 
This,  "  it.  cannot  be  denied,5'  says  Dr.  Hay- 
ward,  '  *  deliver  its  power  of  producing  insen- 
sibility from  the  chloroform  it  contains; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
addition,  ef  alcohol  can  deprive  it  of  its  dan- 
gerous properties  when  it  is  well  known 
that  the  mixture  i  of  this  substance  with  suU 
phurao  etiher 'renders  it  in  gnat  measure 
unfit  tor  iahalatiom: 

"The  advantages  which  it  is  said  to. 
possess  are,  that  its  odour  is  less  pungent 
and  disagreeable  than  that  of  sulphuric 
ether,  and  that  it  ean  be  inhaled  with  little 
Or  no  inconvenience.  At  the  same  time,  it 
most  be  admitted  that  it  is  necessary  to  use- 
as.  much  chloric  as  sulphuric  ether,  and  to 
continue  the  inhalation  for  as  long  a  time 
to  produce  the  desired' effect. 

"The  disadvantages  are,  that  when  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  unprotected  skin 
it  acts  upon  it'  in  the  same  manner  as 
chloroform.  From  this  cause 'a  patient 
suffered  several  months  at  the  hospital,  and 
I  believe  much  more  severely  than  if  he  had 
undergone  the  operation  without  the  ether. 
I  am  confident,  .too,  that  it  ia  mere  apt  to 
produce  vomiting,  and  a  greater  disturbance 
of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  causing 
headache,  restlessness  and  vigilance,  which 
not  unfrequently  continue  for  many  hours 
aftar  its  exhibition.  Perhaps  these  last 
symptoms  may  be  owing  to  the  great 
amount  of  alcohol  it  contains. 

"  I  cannot,  I  confess,  divest  myself  of  the 
belief  that  chloric  ether  is  an  unsafe 
ancesthetio  agent,  when  I  consider  that  it  is 
simply  chloroform  diluted  with  alcohoL 
It  is  true,  that  as  far  as  we  know,  no  fetal 
effects  have  hitherto  followed  its  inhalation  -, 
but  it  is  also  true,  that  it  has  yet  been  used 
to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  in  all  the  cases 
in  which  it  has  been  exhibited  that  have 
come  to  my  knowledge,  ft  has  been  managed 
with  great  caution  and  judgment.  But  I 
fear  that  if  it  be  used  with  the  same  freedom 
that  sulphuric  is;  we  shall  soon  have  to 
record  some  very  different  results.  We 
cannot  feel  confident  that  it  will  always  be 
confided  to  skilful  hands  only,  nor  by  Any 
mesas  certain  that  death,  when  not  looked 
for,  may  not  follow  its  exhiWtidn."-»-rA« 
Amtricnn  Journal  of  the  Mtdital  Srtentrtt, 
July  1690. 
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CSXAT  MXDICAX  TXACHIKG  IS  TH  J  UNITED 
STATES—  ran  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS. 

Ds.  If.  S.  DATS,  Professor  of  Physiology 
and  Pathology  in  Rush  Medical  College, 
Chicago,  has,  in  an  address  on  "Free 
Medical  Schools,"  insisted  Tory  much  on 
"  the  inordinate  expenses  "  attending  medi- 
cal education  on  the  present  system,  and 
proposes  to  do  away  with  fees  to  lecturers, 
and  make  medical  instruction  literally 
"cheap  as  dirt."  The  editor  of  the  Western 
Lancet  has  so  ably  dissected  tins  scheme, 
and  exposed  the  miserable  rottenness  and 
corruption  at  its  ©ore,  that,  did  our  space 
permit,  we  would  reprint  the  whole  article. 
We  freely  endorse  the  sentiments  of  the 
writer  on  this  subject,  and  expect  the  next 
proposition  of  Professor  Davis  will  be,  in 
addition  to  a  gratis  education,  to  give  the 
students  oatler  mppere  en  Wedneedayi  and 
Saturday,  and  tnrkea  and  vntnm  dinner* 
en  Taeedaua  and  Friday;  for  surely  it  wffl 
never  do  to  let  the  poor  fellows  starve  on 
coffee  and  - chioken-flxins."  "Mens  sana 
in  cor  pore  sano"  used  to  be  the  motto  in 
Our  school-boy  days :  to  attend  six  lectures 
*  day  is  mighty  hard  work,  see  think,  and 
few  minds  will  be  able  to  labour  that  much 
profitably,  unless  the  powers  physical  be 
sustained ;  and  what's  the  use  of  all  the 
learning  in  the  world  without  health  and 
strength,  we  should  hke  to  know  ?  If  any 
thing  is  to  be  given  sway,  true  benevolence 
would  firet  see  that  the  objects  of  her 
bounty  lacked  nothing  in  the  way  of  "  crea- 
ture comforts,"  and  'Acs*  abundantly  sup- 
plied; the  intellectual  wants  might  next 
be  cared  for.  The  Chicago  system  reverses 
■this  order,  End  offers  the  hungry,  shivering 
student,  a  free  lecture  on  the  physiology  of 
digestion,  saying,  "cat  and  be  filled,"  or  a 
ditto  upon  animal  heat,  as  a  substitute  for 
woollen  stockings  and  over-coat.  The  plan 
is  new,  but  immoral ;  hence  'twill  so  neces- 
sarily be  frowned  down  in  this  age  of  re- 
generate piety  and  almost  universal  charity, 
so  universal  that  even  medical  schools  are 
becoming  tinctured  with  it,  that  we  have 
small  doubts  as  to  the  result.— Professor 
Smith,  t  New  York  Medical  Gaxette. 


BOOK   *  PERIODICALS  RECEIVED 
FOB  EBVIBW. 
(The  lift  wfll  OS  fives  In  our  next  No.) 

METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer    sou 

„       n      n       Thermometer  *    43*6 

Self-registering  do.>  ....Max.  54*  Mln.ap- 
»  From  19  observations  dally.      *  San. 

II A  fir,  in  inches,  '07.  —  Sam  of  the  daily  obser. 
rations  taken  st  9  o'clock. 

Mkteobolooical.— The  mean  temperature  of 
the  week  was  Jr>  above  the  mean  of  the  month. 


BIRTHS  k  DEATHS  m  in  Mktbopoxis 
Daring  the  Week  ending  Saturday,  Deo.  7. 


BlBTKS. 


Dbatsts. 
Males....  404 
Females..  510 

MM 


Causes  or  Death. 

All  Causes   

SraciriBD  Causes  

\.  ZmmatUtot  EpMemte,  Endemic, 
Omtagtous)  Dimeaeee.... 
sporadic  DUeatet,  viz.— 

1.  Dropsy,  Cancer,  fcc  

a.  Brain,  Spmal  Marrow,  Nerves, 

and  Senses   

4 .  Heart  and  Bloodvessels  

6.  Luogs  and  organs  of  Respiration 

6.  8tomach,  liver,  fcc  

7.  Diseases  of  the  KMlnays,  fee.  .... 

8.  Childbirth,  Disessesof  Uterus,  fcc 

9.  Rhenmatism,  Diseases  of  Bones, 

Joints,  fcc  

W.  SaJa  

11.  Premature  Birth ................ 

n.  old  Aire  

is.  Sodden  Deaths  

14. Violence. Privation, Cosd,  fcc... 


110 
44 


10 
i 


a 

<1 


The  following  is  a  selection  of  the  numbers  of 
Deaths  from  the  most  important  special  causes  i 

Small-pox.   t7 

Measles   SI 

Scarlatina    ss 

Hooping-cough  . . . .  M 

Diarrheas   31 

Cholera.   0 

Typhus   43 

Dropsy   16 

Hydrocepbalas....  10 

Apoplexy   M 

Paralysis   10 


Coovnlsions. . 

Bronchitis  .. 

  St 

Pneumonia . . 

 86 

 ,5 

  1 

Raw  asks.— The  total  number  of  deaths  was 
14  below  the  average  mortality  of  the  49th  week 
of  ten  previous  years. 


NOTICES  to  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Dr.  P.  J.  Brown's  case  of  Diabetes  Mettltus  next 
week. 

Dr.  Tilt's-  paper,  m  continuation,  has  been  re- 
ceived. 

Dr.  Griffith.— In  the  followins;  number,  if  possi- 
ble. 

Dr.  Thomas  WilHarns,  Swansea.  -  We  are  obttgod 

by  the  communication,  and  shall  have  great 
pleasure  in  giving  it  early  insertion. 
We  regret  the  necessity  of  befog  obliged  to  poet 

B>ne  for  another  week  Mr.  Brown's  (London 
nepital)  Case  of  Reduction  aw  mmeee. 
Dr.  F.  Winslow's  correspondence  shall  be  pub- 
lished next  waek.    It  reached  us  too  late  for 
the  current  number. 
Dr.  Pollock's  third  paper  baa  corns  to  hand. 
Mr.  Margetaon.— Mr.  Tomes'e  lectures  are  con- 
tained in  the  99th  and  40th  volumes  of  the 
Journal,  1846-7.    Application  should  be  mads 
to  the  Publishers. 
Received.— Dr.  T.  K.  Chambers.— The  Scots- 


Coreiokndcm.— In  the  case  of  the  Countess 
of  Goerllts,  st  pare  948,  col.  1,  Hue  59. 
(•n  il  cubic  feet  Eng.)  read  "of 
valeat  to." 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART. 

DeHverrd  at  St.  Vincents  Hospital  during  the 
Session  184940. 

Br  O'Bbyxn  BxLLnroHAX,  MD. 

Feuow  of.-aad  Member  of  the  Court  of  Kualan 
Of,  the  Roy  Hi  College  ofaonreoti*  i  n  Ireland,  and 
one  of  the  Medical  (Mem  of  ttw  Hospital. 


Lxctcbx  XT. 

USIBAX  BIGH8  OP  EKAET  DISK  ABB. 
Indirect  or  Secondary  Symptom*  of  Cardiac 
Disease  (concluded) — Congestion  of  the 
Liter — Congestion  of  the  Intestines — 
Epigastric  Pulsation  theRaeuli  o/Qostrm- 
Intestinal  Congeetion— Epigastric  Pulsa- 
tion in  Nervous,  Hysterical,  end  anomuc 
Subject*—  Congestion  of  the  Brain—- 
Influence  of  Hypertrophy  of  the  Left 
Ventricle  in  giving  rite  to  Apoplexy  or 
Paralysis. 

Congestion  of  the  Liver. 
Tbb  connection  which  exists  between  a 
congested  state  of  the  liver  and  morbid 
conditions  of  the  heart  was  alluded  to  by 
Oorvisart,  and  has  been  noticed  more  or 
less  by  succeeding  writers.  Indeed,  next 
to  the  lungs,  the  fiver  is  more  liable  than 
any  other  organ  to  become  congested  and 
enlarged,  as  the  result  of  cardiac  disease  j 
and  there  are  several  good  anatomical  rea- 
sons why  this  should  be  so.  1st.  Owing  to 
the  structure  of  the  liver ;  2d.  To  the  large 
amount  of  blood  which  circulates  through 
it;  3d.  To  the  blood  which  Teaches  it  by 
the  vena  porta  having  already  passed 
through  capillary  vessels,  and  having  con- 
sequently lost  whatever  influence  the  con- 
traction of  the  left  ventricle  had  upon  it ; 
4th.  To  this  blood  having  to  pass  through 
two  sets  of  venous  capillaries  before  it 
reaches  the  branches  of  the  vensa  cava 
hepatioa  j  and  5th.  To  the  returning  blood 
of  the  liver  having  to  arrive  at  the  right 
side  of  the  heart  against  gravity. 

Thus  the  substance  of  the  liver,  in  gene- 
ral terms,  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  close 
net-work  of  capillary  vessels  and  ducts, 
arranged  in  lobules,  and  enclosing  in  their 
meshes  nucleated  cells ;  the  tissue  of  the 
organ  is  soft  and  yielding,  and  it  readily 
becomes  increased  in  sice  when  its  vessels 
are  distended.  Again,  the  whole  of  the 
venous  blood  from  the  abdominal  viscera 
(with  the  exception  of  that  from  the  kid- 
neys, bladder,  and  uterus)  must  pass 
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through  the  hver  before  it  can  reach  the 
right  side  of  the  heart ;  which  large  amount 
of  blood  circulates  through  the  capillaries 
of  the  liver,  in  addition  to  that  which.it 
receives  by  its  own  nutritious  artery.  The 
circulation  of  this  venous  fluid  through  the 
liver  must  necessarily  be  slow,  in  conse- 
quence not  only  of  the  absence  of  the 
influence  of  the  contraction  of  the  left  van* 
tricle,  but  from  the  large  size  of  the  capil- 
laries, and  the  blood  having,  as  has  already 
been  observed,  to  pass  through  two  sets  ox 
venous  canfllnriea. 

Now  if  any  impediment  exists  to  the 
passage  of  the  blood  through  the  right 
chambers  of  the  heart,  owing  to  disease 
seated  in  the  lungs,  or  in  the  left  side  of  the 
heart,  or  if  the  blood  ascending  by  the 
inferior  cava  cannot  freely  enter  the  right 
auricle,  the  circulation  in  the  vena  cava  ' 
hepatioa  becomes  retarded,  which  reacts 
through  the  intermediate  vessels  upon  its 
capillaries.  The  capillaries  of  the  vena 
cava  hepatic®  have  their  origin  in  the 
centre  of  each  of  the  lobules,  and  the  cir- 
culation through  them  being  impeded,  they, 
as  well  aa  the  intermediate  vessels,  become 
distended.  This  constitutes  the  slightest 
form  of  congestion  of  the  liver,  and  has 
been  termed  by  Mr.  Eiernan  "the  first 
stage  of  hepatic  venom  congestion."  A 
section  of  the  liver,  under  such  circum- 
stances, presents  a  mottled  appearance,  the 
centre  o teach  lobule  having  a  deeper  colour 
than  the  rest. 

When  the  impediment  to  the  return  of 
the  blood  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart  in- 
creases, or  when  the  former  condition  has 
lasted  for  some  time,  the  capillaries  of  the 
vena  porta,  which  occupy  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  lobules,  next  suffer.  The 
blood  in  both  sets  of  capillaries  being  re- 
tarded, they  become  now  distended,  con- 
stituting a  still  more  advanced  stage  of 
congestion  of  the  liver;  or,  what  Mr. 
Kiernan  calls  "  the  second  stage  of  hepatic 
venous  congestion."  Here  "a  section  of 
the  liver  presents  likewise  a  mottled  ap- 
pearance, but  now  the  pale  portion  will  be 
in  spots." 

Both  sets  of  vessels  may  be  congested 
without  the  function  of  the  liver  being  im- 
paired, or  without  any  considerable  impedi- 
ment to  the  secretion  or  escape  of  the  bile. 
In  many  cases,  however,  when  the  conges- 
tion has  lasted  long,  and  the  impediment 
to  the  return  of  the  blood  to  the  right  side 
of  the  heart  is  considerable,  the  biliary 
plexus,  and  the  minute  ducts  which  ulti- 
mately form  the  excretory  duct,  suffer 
from  the  pressure ;  the  bile  is  prevented 
from  freely  escaping,  it  accumulates  in  the 
lobules,  and  biliary  is  superadded  to  san- 
guineous congestion.  A  section  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  hver  will  then  ; 
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pearance  with  which  we  are  familiar  as 
nutmeg  liver. 

Congestion  of  the  liver  may  therefore 
be  limited  to  the  ramifications  of  tho  vena 
cave  hepatic®,  or  it  may  extend  to  the 
capillaries  of  tho  vena?  porta) ;  or  the  two 
forma  may  be  combinea,  as  we  have  seen, 
with  biliary  congestion.  The  first  has 
been  termed  by  some  "  a  passive  form  of 
congestion  j"  the  second,  an  active  form ; 
but,  when  congestion  of  the  liver  depends 
upon  cardiac  disease,  it  is  always  of  the 
passive  form.  Tho  congestion  of  tho  liver 
may  be  partial,  and  occupy  only  a  portion 
of  the  organ,  or  it  may  engage  the  entire 
viscus.  This  cannot  occur  without  occa- 
sioning an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  organ, 
which  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  the  congestion ;  to  the  increased  amount 
of  blood  contained  in  the  distended  vessels : 
to  the  length  of  time  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced it  have  been  in  operation ;  ana  to 
the  condition  of  the  liver  at  the  time. 
"  In  young  subjects,  and  in  persons  in 
whom  the  liver  is  healthy,  and  its  capsule 
thin.  Dr.  Budd*  observes,  the  liver  will 
necessarily  enlarge  much  more  for  a  given 
force  of  distension  than  in  persons  in  op- 
posite circumstances."  "When  tho  liver 
(he  adds)  has  become  unnaturally  firm  and 
tough,  by  the  interstitial  deposit  of  new 
fibrous  tissue,  an  impediment  to  the  free 
passage  of  blood  from  it  towards  the  heart, 
unless  it  be  long  continued,  will  produce 
but  little  increase  of  its  site ;  but  it  will 
exert  the  same,  or  even  greater  pressure 
on  the  other  element*  of  its  texture,  and  be 
as  apt,  therefore,  or  even  more  apt,  to  cause 
secondary  biliary  congestion." 

"In  habitual  and  particularly  in  per- 
manent mechanical  hyperemia  of  the  liver, 
the  vessels  of  the  liver,  as  well  as  the  trunk 
of  the  vena?  ports,  and  the  branches  from 
which  it  arises,  are  found  (Rokitanskyt 
observes)  dilated  and  varicose."  Habitual 
hyperemia  of  the  liver,  he  adds,  is  apt  to 
be  followed  by  hypertrophy,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence of  an  increased  production  of 
portal  blood,  and  an  exaggeration  of  its  pe- 
culiar Qualities,  the  nutmeg  liver  may  re- 
sult, which  again  may  give  rise  to  granular 
degeneration  of  the  organ. 

The  size  which  the  liver  may  attain 
under  these  circumstances  is  remarkable  : 
it  sometimes  extends  downwards  to  below 
the  umbilicus ;  anteriorly  it  forms  a  swell- 
ing evident  sometimes  to  the  eye,  but 
always  perceptible  to  the  hand,  while  its 
enlargement  upwards  causes  it  to  encroach 
upon  the  right  lung.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  as  observed  by  Dr.  den- 
dinning,!  that  the  liver  may  be  enlarged, 
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and  yet  not  extend  below  its  normal  limits. 
"  A  large  liver,  well  sustained  superiorly^ 
or  strongly  pressed  upwards  by  tympanitis, 
or  ascites,  might  pass  (he  observes)  for 
small  or  normal ;  and  a  small  liver,  pushed 
down  by  emphysema,  or  pleuritic  effusion 
above,  or  by  stave  outside  and  around, 
might  pass  for  abnormally  large."  The 
actual  size  which  the  congested  liver 
attains  may,  in  general,  be  pretty  accu- 
rately determined  by  percussion  of  too 
hepatic  region. 

Enlargement  of  the  liver,  the  result  of 
congestion,  may  usually  be  distinguished 
from  enlargement  of  the  organ  from  other 
causes  by  the  liver  preserving  its  normal 
shape,  which  is  more  or  less  altered  in  dis- 
eased states  of  the  organ,  as  well  as  by  the 
suddenness  with  which  the  enlargement 
supervenes  and  subsides  again  under  treat- 
ment. Indeed,  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  liver  enlarges  in  some  of  these  cases, 
and  the  great  increase  in  size  which  the 
organ  attains,  have  sometimes  excited  an 
unnecessary  degree  of  alarm  in  the  mind  of 
thepractitioner. 

When  the  congested  state  of  the  liver 
hat  caused  considerable  increase  in  size  of 
the  organ,  the  enlargement  upwards,  which 
is  sometimes  from  two  to  three  finger- 
breadths  above  its  normal  limits,  and  a* 
high  as  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  or 
above  it,  will  impede  the  descent  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  will  cause  the  left  aide  of 
the  thorax  to  be  encroached  upon,  by  which, 
as  M.  Gendrin*  observes,  the  dvspncea 
under  which  the  patient  ordinaly  labour* 
will  be  much  aggravated.  In  addition,  the 
patient  usually  complains,  more  or  leas,  of 
an  uneasy  sensation  in  tho  hepatic  region, 
particularly  of  a  sense  of  weight :  he  does 
not  suffer  from  pain  unless  pressure  is 
made  upon  tho  part,  and  but  seldom  even 
then. 

When  biliary  is  combined  with  sangui- 
neous congestion,  the  secretion  of  bile  may 
be  interrupted,  or  its  escape  may  be  im- 
peded, owing.to  the  pressure  exercised  upon 
the  biliary  plexuses  and  interlobular  ducts, 
or  to  the  swelling  from  congestion  of  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  tho  ducts  them- 
selves. The  patient  will  suffer  from  various 
symptoms  of  gastric  derangement ;  as  thirst, 
loss  of  appetite,  vomiting,  costiveneaa,  or 
diarrhoea,  with  colicy  pains,  followed  by 
jaundice  in  a  slight  or  more  marked  de- 
gree, and  frequently  with  diminished  secre- 
tion of  urine.  M'lhe  gastric  derangement 
which  ensues  in  such  cases  lias  a  pernicious 
reaction,"  Dr.  FumivaU*  observes, "  on  the 
original  disease,  the  gastric  irritation  adding 
to  the  cardiac  irritation  and  aggravating 
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the  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea,  as  well  as  ex- 
citing them  ;  while  the  retention  of  those 
matters  which  should  be  excreted  from,  and 
by  the  agency  of  the  liver,  deprives  us  of 
one  of  our  principal  means  of  relieving  the 
load  of  labour  which  is  imposed  on  the 
lieart."  Frequent  attacks  of,  or  the  long 
continuance  of  congestion  of  the  liver,  are 
followed  by  permanent  increase  in  size  of 
the  organ,  by  congestion  of  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  .  alimentary  canal,  and  by 
hemorrhoids,  or,  in  aggravated  coses,  by 
hssmatcmesis ;  and  when  the  patient's  con- 
stitution has  become  much  enfeebled,  ascites 
generally  sets  in. 

Any  form  of  cardiac  disease  which  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  occasions  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  return  of  the  blood  ascending 
by  the  inferior  cava  may  give  rise  to  con- 
gestion of  the  liver :  the  forms  of  cardiac 
lesion  with  which  it  is  most  frequently 
associated  are — 1st.  Considerable  contrac- 
tion of  the  mitral  orifice :  here  congestion 
of  the  lungs  always  precedes  the  hepatic 
congestion.  Next  in  frequency,  it  occurs 
in  cases  where  the  tricuspid  orifice  is  en- 
larged, and  free  regurgitation  occurs  at  each 
Tontricular  systole;  hero  the  lungs  are  not 
engaged,  but  the  venous  system  generally 
it  engorged.  Lastly,  congestion  of  the 
liver  is  frequently  associated  with  dilatation 
of  the  ventricles,  with  or  without  thini.ing 
of  their  parietesj  this  is  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  a  state  of  the  tricuspid  orifice 
permitting  free  regurgitation:  here  the 
congestion  is  partly  due  to  this  cause,  and 
partly  to  the  impediment  to  the  passage  of 
the  blood  through  the  chambers  of  the 
heart,  and  partly  to  the  pressure  exercised 
upon  the  ascending  vena  cava,  as  it  is  about 
to  enter  the  right  auricle,  by  the  enlarged 
organ. 

Congestion  of  the  liver  is  occasionally 
consecutive  to  lesions  of  other  organs  be- 
side the  heart.  This  is  not  the  place,  how- 
ever, to  delay  upon  it ;  it  will  bo  sufficient 
to  observe,  that  in  any  diseased  condition 
of  the  lungs  in  which  the  pulmonary  cir- 
culation is  impeded  congestion  may  ensue. 
Among  these,  pulmonary  emphysema  is 
one  of  the  most  frequent.  The  latter  con- 
dition itself,  however,  is  no  unfrequent 
accompaniment  of  diseased  states  of  the 
heart,  and,  when  congestion  of  the  liver 
occurs,  it  may  depend  as  much  upon  it  as 
upon  tho  emphysematous  state  of  the 
lungs. 

Congestion  of  the  Intettinet. 
The  portal  vein,  we  know,  receives  the 
blood  from  the  superior  and  inferior  me- 
senteric veins,  from  the  splenic  and  gastric 
veins;  consequently  tho  blood  returned 
from  the  spleen  and  pancreas,  from  the 
•mall  and  large  intestines,  must  pass  through 


tho  liver  before  it  reaches  the  right  sido  of 
the  heart.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  under- 
stand that  if  congestion  of  the  liver  occurs 
it  will  react  upon  the  arriere  current  of 
blood,  and,  if  long  continued,  that  con- 
gestion of  these  organs  will  ensue.  Hence 
congestion  of  the  intestines  is  necessarily 
a  secondary  lesion  to  congestion  of  the 
liver,  and  will  not  be  liable  to  occur  in 
the  cases  we  are  considering  unless  con- 
gestion of  the  liver  has  preceded  it ;  and, 
it  is  to  be  regarded  as  purely  the  result 
of  a  mechanical  obstacle  to  the  return 
of  the  venous  blood  from  these  parts. 

In  the  slightest  form,  where  the  free 
return  of  the  venous  blood  from  tho  gastro- 
intestinal mucous  membrane  is  merely  im- 
peded, the  venous  trunks  simply  become 
congested.  When  the  impediment  is 
greater,  or  the  causes  have  been  longer  In 
operation,  along  with  this  state  of  conges- 
tion of  the  veins,  "  an  injection  of  the 
small  vessels  in  streaks,  stripes,  patches, 
or  points,  with  opacity  of  the  injected 
parts,  will,M  Dr.  Copland*  observes,  "  be 
found ;  and,  in  the  highest  degree,  a  par- 
tial effusion  of  blood  into  the  sub-mucous 
cellular  tissue,  forming  ocohymoses,  or  into 
the  cavity  of  the  part,  colouring  red  the 
matters  contained  therein. "  "  The  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  intestines,  or  even  the 
entire  membranes  of  the  intestines,  may 
present,"  Rokitanskyf  remarks,  "  an  urn- 
form  reddish-block  colour,  the  tissue  being 
saturated  with  blood,  and  no  injection  of 
blood-vessels  being  distinguishable : '  the 
larger  vessels,  and  particularly  the  venous 
trunks,  are  distended  even  as  far  as  the 
mesenteries,  and  overcharged  with  blood. 
In  either  case  hemorrhage  may  take  place 
into  the  cavity  of  the  intestines." 

The  simple  form  of  congestion,  when 
temporary,  is  not  accompanied  by  any  pro- 
minent symptom.  When  the  congestion 
is  more  marked,  when  it  has  persisted  for 
some  time,  and  when  the  impediment  to 
the  return  of  the  venous  blood  is  greater, 
the  train  of  symptoms  which  are  laid  down 
as  characterizing  dyspepsia  set  in,  and  tho 
patient  may  refer  all  his  complaints  to  the 
abdominal  complication,  so  that  it  is  pos- 
sible the  diseased  condition  of  the  heart 
might  be  overlooked.  "  Congestion  gene- 
rally," as  Dr.  Williams*  observes,  "im- 
pairs the  vital  properties  of  internal  or- 
gans ;  natural  contractility  and  sensibility 
are  lowered,  but  pain,  spasm,  and  morbid 
sympathies  are  often  excited,  although  in  a 
manner  much  less  distinct  and  constant 
than  in  inflammation  or  determination  of 
blood. 

When  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  mem- 
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brine  has  been  long  or  considerably  con- 
gested, its  functions  are  more  or  less  im- 
paired, and  its  secretions,  as  the  result, 
may  be  either  increased  or  diminished,  or 
vitiated  j  and  according  as  the  gastric 
mucous  membrane,  or  that  lining  the  large 
and  small  intestines,  is  particularly  engaged, 
the  symptoms  will  vary  somewhat.  Thus, 
when  it  is  limited  to  the  stomach,  we  may 
hare  nausea,  vomiting,  loss  of  appetite, 
and  epigastrio  pain;  when  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  intestines  is  much 
congested  we  shall  hare  flatulent  disten- 
sion, irritation,  pain,  and  constipation,  or 
diarrhoea,  according  aa  the  secretion  is 
increased  or  diminished,  or  altered  ;  when 
the  lower  portion  of  the  large  intestine  is 
congested  we  may  hare  hemorrhoids  in 
addition. 

The  retardation  of  the  circulation  in  the 
minute  reins  and  capillaries,  and  the  con- 
gestion of  the  mucous  membrane  which  is 
the  result,  may  be  relieved  in  part  by  the 
transudation  of  the  serous  or  aqueous 
parts  of  the  blood,  giving  rise  to  diarrhoea, 
with  watery  stools;  or,  by  the  escape  of 
blood  itself  upon  the  mucous  surface,  giving 
rise  to  hasnatemesis ;  frequently  by  more 
or  less  copious  discbarges  of  blood  from 
the  haemorrhoids!  vessels.  The  secretion 
of  urine  is  almost  always  at  the  same  time 
diminished,  and  ascites  usually  begins  to 
show  itself  at  this  period— always,  however, 
preceded  by  anasarca  of  the  lower  extremi- 

Epigattric  PnlnUon. 

When  heparie  is  combined  with  gastro- 
intestinal congestion,  and  the  impediment 
to  the  return  of  the  venous  blood  is  consi- 
derable, this  must  react  upon  the  arteries 
which  supply  these  viscera,  and,  through 
the  cosliao  axis,  and  superior  and  inferior 
mesenteric  arteries,  upon  the  abdominal 
aorta  at  its  upper  part  j  the  pulsation  of 
this  vessel  becomes  more  distinct  and 
stronger,  constituting  one  variety  of  epigas- 
trio pulsation,  and  resembling  the  form 
described  by  Dr.  Faaasett,*  and  which  was 
referred  by  him  to  local  or  visceral  conges- 
tion, or  to  sub-acute  inflammation.  This 
variety  of  epigastrio  pulsation  is  accompa- 
nied by  "  pain  on  pressure  at  the  epigastrio 
region,  or  towards  the  umbilicus,  with  con- 
siderable fulness  at  the  part ;  the  digestive 
organs  are  always  deranged,  the  bowels 
torpid,  and  the  feet  cold.  The  pulsation 
is  most  severe  towards  the  afternoon,  or 
soon  after  dinner,  and  is  accompanied  by  a 
aense  of  vital  depression.  On  auscultation 
a  loud  whirring  sound  is  heard." 

▲  pulsation  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  or 
its  immediate  vessels,  which  is  symptomatic 
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of  inflammatory  disease  in  the  abdomen, 
has  been  described  by  Br.  Stokes.*  Ik 
consists  in  "a  throbbing  generally  com- 
mensurate with  the  disease  j  removed  by 
treatment  calculated  to  relieve  enteric  in- 
flammation, and  aggravated  by  everything 
which  will  increase  this  affection."  "In 
other  words,  we  may  have  (he  observes) 
from  enteritis  or  peritonitis  a  throbbing  of 
the  abdominal  aorta,  or  its  vessels,  per- 
fectly analogous  to  the  morbid  action  of 
the  radial  artery  in  whitlow,  or  of  the 
carotids  or  temporal  arteries  in  cerebritia." 
The  diseases  in  which  this  pulsation  waa 
observed  were  gastro- enteric  fever,  perito- 
nitis, and  fever  after  corrosive  poisoning. 

A  pulsation  in  the  epigastrio  region 
which  is  evident  to  the  eye,  and  perceptible- 
to  the  hand,  and  of  which  the  patient 
himself  is  conscious,  is  not  un frequent, 
however,  under  other  circumstances.  In 
describing  the  normal  position  of  the  heart, 
we  saw  that  this  organ  rested  upon  the 
cordiform  tendon  of  the  diaphragm :  now 
if  the  sternum  is  short,  and  the  heart's 
action  strong,  there  is  no  more  difficulty  in 
understanding  how  the  heart's  impulse  may- 
be felt  in  the  epigastrium  than  there  is  to 
account  for  the  impulse  communicated  to 
the  abdominal  parietes  in  the  act  of  cough- 
ing ;  while  if  the  heart  itself  is  enlarged, 
or  if  the  volume  of  the  lungs  is  increased, 
and  the  heart  is  pushed  somewhat  down- 
wards, as  happens  in  emphysema  of  the 
lungs,  its  pulsation  will  be  still  more  likely 
to  be  felt  in  the  epigastrium  ;  as  the  latter 
condition  of  the  lungs  is  in  general  asso- 
ciated with  some  enlargement  of  the  right 
cavities  of  the  heart,  particularly  if  it  has 
persisted  long :  the  epigastrio  pulsation  is 
usually  well  marked  m  such  oases.  This 
form  of  epigastrio  pulsation  is  felt  high  up 
in  the  epigastrio  region  j  it  is  an  modula- 
tory movement,  though  quite  perceptible 
to  the  hand  placed  upon  the  part,  and  ia 
evidently  produced  by  the  heart  itself.  It 
usually  occasions  less  distress  to  the  patient 
than  some  of  the  other  forms,  and  we  am 
seldom  called  upon  to  treat  it  alone. 

Nervant  and  kftttricml  puliation. — Ano- 
ther kind  of  epigastrio  pulsation  which  ia 
observed  in  subjects  in  whom  the  heart  and 
lungs  are  both  perfectly  healthy  occurs  ia 
nervous  and  hysterical  individuals,  parti- 
cularly females.  It  is  nothing  more  than 
the  pulsation  of  the  abdominal  aorta  com- 
municated to  the  parts  resting  on  it,  owing 
to  the  action  of  the  heart  being  temporarily 
increased.  The  pulsation  is  most  marked 
below  the  epigastrium,  and  the  impulse 
communicated  to  the  hand  is  a  short,  smart 
jerk,  very  unlike  that  of  aneurism.  On 
auscultation  a  short  whiff  is  audible,  par* 
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ticularly  when  the  stethoscope  is  pressed 
firmly  upon  the  part.  This  form  of  epi- 
gastric pulsation  has  remissions,  or  com- 
plete  intermissions,  and  is  aggravated  or 
Drought  on  by  mental  excitement,  deranged 
digestion,  or  intemperance.  The  pulsation 
is  usually  perceptible  to  the  patient,  and  is 
sometimes  a  source  of  considerable  distress 
to  him. 

Aturmie  puliation. — A  pulsation  in  the 
epigastric  region  communicated  by  the  ab- 
dominal aorta,  which  occasionally  compli- 
cates cardiac  disease,  occurs  in  ansemic 
subjects,  particularly  where  this  state  has 
been  brought  on  by  profuse  discharges  of 
blood.  The  pulsation  is  strong,  abrupt, 
and  bounding,  and  often  accompanied  by  a 
abort,  whizzing  murmur,  leading  sometimes 
to  the  suspicion  of  aneurism.  The  pulsa- 
tion is  evident  to  the  eye,  as  well  as  percep- 
tible to  the  hand,  is  most  marked  below 
the  epigastrium,  and  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
limited  to  the  line  of  the  artery.  In  such 
oases  a  similar  pulsation  and  a  similar 
sound  are  usually  audible  in  the  large 
Teasels  which  come  off  from  the  arch  of  the 
aorta. 

Many  years  since  Dr.  Baillie*  called  at- 
tention to  a  form  of  epigastric  pulsation  of 
which  he  had  met  some  examples,  and 
which  probably  belongs  to  some  one  of  the 
forms  already  noticed.  He  observed  it  in 
persons  about  the  middle  period  of  life, 
most  frequently  in  the  male ;  the  pulsa- 
tion, which  was  often  visible  to  the  eye, 
was  stronger  in  some  subjects  than  in 
ethers,  varied  in  strength  at  different 
periods,  and  was  usually  most  marked  in 
the  horizontal  posture.  He  believed  it  to 
be  connected  with  deranged  digestion  and 
an  irritable  constitution.  It  is  apt,  be 
observes,  to  cause  a  good  deal  of  unneces- 
sary anxiety  in  the  patient:  it  does  not 
depend  upon  any  diseased  condition  of  the 
artery,  for  he  has  known  it  to  continue 
well  marked  during  twenty-five  years  with- 
out the  health  suffering.  In  two  instances 
in  which  he  had  the  opportunity  of  making 
a  post-mortem  examination,  the  artery  was 
found  to  be  perfectly  healthy. 

Puliation  communicated  to  abdominal 
tumors.— Tumors,  or  diseased  states  of 
some  of  the  abdominal  viscera — as  of  the 
pylorus,  mesentery,  or  omentum,  or  air  or 
feces  confined  in  the  transverse  colon— not 
nnfrequently  have  an  impulse  communi- 
cated to  them,  where  they  rest  upon  the 
aorta  below  the  diaphragm.  The  pulsa- 
tion is  both  evident  to  the  eye  and  percep- 
tible to  the  touch,  and  has  sometimes  been 
mistaken  for  aneurism.  It  may  always  be 
distinguished  by  the  nature  of  the  impulse, 
which  wants  the  heaving  character  of  the 
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impulse  of  aneurism  in  this  situation  j  by 
the  absence  of  bruit,  or  by  its  different 
character ;  by  the  mobility  of  the  t amor, 
by  the  previous  history  of  the  case,  and  by 
the  absence  of  pain,  and  of  the  other  signs 
of  abdominal  aneurism. 

Cougettlon  of  the  Brain. 
That  a  connection  exists  between  organie 
disease  of  the  heart  and  cerebral  disease 
was  noticed,  so  long  ago  as  the  time  of 
Morgagni;  many  clinical  observations  have 
been  since  brought  forward  to  prove  it, 
and  abundant  evidence  of  the  fact  has  been, 
within  the  last  few  years,  adduced  by  Dr. 
Clendinning,*  by  Dr.  Burrows, t  and  Dr. 
Lew.J 

The  circulation  in  the  Brain  may  be 
disturbed  in  more  than  one  way,  as  the 
results  of  disease  of  the  heart »  thus — 

1.  The  blood  may  be  transmitted  to  the 
brain  in  increased  amount,  or  with  undue 
force,  by  an  hypertrophied  left  ventricle. 

2.  There  may  be  an  impediment  to  the 
free  return  of  the  venous  blood  from  the 
brain  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  owing 
to  disease  of  the  latter  organ. 

8.  The  blood  may  not  undergo  the 
necessary  changes  in  the  lungs,  owing  to 
disease  of  the  valves  or  orifices  of  the  heart, 
when  a  mixture  of  venous  and  arterial  will 
be  transmitted  to  the  brain. 

4.  The  blood  may  be  transmitted  to  the 
brain  in  deficient  quantity,  as  pointed  out 

SDr.  Law,  owing  to  obstructive  disease 
the  orifices  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart. 
Lastly.  Independent  of  disease  of  the 
heart,  the  blood  itself  may  be  thin,  watery, 
and  deficient  in  some  of  its  constituents,  as 
in  anaemia  j  or  it  may  be  rich,  and  quickly 
formed,  as  in  plethora. 

Writers  upon  diseases  of  the  heart  have 
hud  considerable  stress  upon  the  influence 
of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  in 
causing  cerebral  congestion,'  by  its  trans- 
mitting the  blood  in  increased  quantity,  or 
with  augmented  force,  to  the  brain.  The 
arteries  which  supply  the  brain  run  a 
short  course  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
and  they  receive,  almost  immediately,  the 
force  of  the  impulse  of  the  left  ventricle ; 
the  circulation  in  the  head  and  face  is  con- 
sequently active,  indicated  by  the  greater 
heat  of  these  parts  than  of  the  extremities. 
Hence,  we  should  expect,  that  when  the 
left  ventricle  is  hypertrophied  and  dilated, 
cerebral  congestion  would  be  likely  to 
ensue;  but  in  many  instances  hypertrophy 
of  the  left  ventricle,  with  or  without  dilata- 
tion of  its  cavity,  is  itself  a  secondary 
lesion,  and  the  result  of  some  impediment 
to  the  passage  of  the  blood  through,  or  oat 
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of  the  chambers  of  the  heart.  Hence, 
although  the  heart's  action  may  be  very 
strong,  the  pulse  is  often  weak  under  such 
circumstances ;  showing  that  the  strength 
of  the  current  is  not  necessarily  augment- 
ed, or  that  the  amount  of  blood  trans- 
mitted by  the  ventricle  is  not  always 
increased  when  the  left  ventricle  is  hyper- 
trophied,  and  its  cavity  dilated. 

In  considering  congestion  of  the  liver, 
we  found  that  one  effect  of  congestion  was 
to  cause  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  con- 
gested organ;  and  we  can  readily  under- 
stand that  such  a  delicate  organ  as  the 
brain,  which  is  enclosed  within  solid  bony 
walls,  could  not  undergo  even  slight  en- 
largement, without  .the  cerebral  substance 
and  nerves  suffering  ccmmeaaion. 

That  injurious  effects  do  not  more  fre- 
quently ensue,  has  been  explained  by 
Dr.  Burrows,  as  follows :— 1st.  "  Owing  to 
the  great  development  of  the  venous  sys- 
tem within  the  cranium  and  spinal  canal, 
which  affords  a  ready  exit  for  the  redun- 
dant blood ;"  and  2dJv,  "Owing  to  the 
existence  of  tho  oerebro-apinal  fluid."  This 
fluid  he  has  shown  to  play  a  most  impor- 
tant part,  as — "by  its  capability  of  oscilla- 
tion between  the  ventricles  of  -the  brain  and 
the  spinal  canal,  it  compensates  for  varia- 
tions in  the  quantity,  or  tension  of  the 
circulating  fluids  of  the  brain.  When  by 
increased  action  of  the  heart  more  blood 
than  common  is  thrown  upon  the  cerebral 
vessels,  the  cerebro -spinal  fluid  subsides 
into  the  spinal  canal,  and  injurious  pressure 
upon  the  cerebral  palp  is  thus,  within 
certain  limits,  abated ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  if  lees  blood  than  usual  pass  into  the 
'brain,  the  fluid  rises  into  the  cranium,  and 
the  equilibrum  of  tension  is  preserved." 

Although  cerebral  congestion  may  be 
the  result  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle, this  Btate  is  even  more  likely  to 
ensue,  if  there  is  any  impediment  to  the 
free  return  of  venous  blood  from  the  brain. 
In  a  state  of  health  this  fluid  readily  re- 
turns from  the  head,  being  assisted  by 
gravity,  and  uny  thing  which  interferes 
with  it  is  quickly  felt ;  thus,  if  the  head 
remains  for  any  length  of  time  on  a  plane 
lower  than  the  body,  symptoms  of  cerebral 
plethora  will  ensue ;  as  the  internal  jugular 
veins  are  not  provided' with  valves,  there 
is  no  provision  to  prevent  the  reflux  of 
their  contents  towards  the  brain.  Indeed, 
persons  partly  asphyxiated  by  submersion, 
or  in  a  state  of  stupor  from  intoxication, 
bare  often  been  deprived  of  life  by  being 
carelessly  removed  in  a  position  which 
allowed  the  head  to  hang  downwards. 

"  Pathologists  hitherto  have,"  Dr.  Law# 
observes,  "almost  entirely  confined  their 
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attention  to  the  excess  of  the  normal 
quantity  of  blood,  or  the  congestion  pro- 
duced m  organs  by  disease  of  the  heart, 
but  have  overlooked  the  deficiency  that 
must  necessarily  result  to  other  organs,  and 
consequent  hurt  to  their  nutrition  and 
function."  He  was  the  first  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  effects  of  a  diminution  of  the 
supply  of  blood  to  the  brain ;  and  he  hat 
shown  that  "  ramollissement  of  the  brain 
occurs  in  connection  with  diseases  of  (he 
heart,  whose  effect  is  either  directly  or 
mdirectly  to  dimmish  the  flow  of  blood  to 
the  head;"  and  that  ** this  cerebral  lesion 
may  be  connected  with  either  disease  of 
the  aortic  and  mitral  valves  ;  particularly 
with  considerable  contraction  of  the  latter 
orifice. 

When  cerebral  congestion  arises  under 
any  of  the  circumstances  mentioned,  the 
patient  will  suffer  from  headache,  vertigo, 
tinnitus  aurium,  or  ocular  spectra ;  vague 
sensations  about  the  head,  of  rushing,  heat, 
and  noise,  &c.,  will  be  experienced,  or 
heaviness  of  the  head  and  drowsiness  will 
be  the  most  prominent  symptom;  the  face 
may  be  flushed,  or  the  cheeks  and  Hps  con- 
gested, or  it  may  on  the  contrary  he  very 
pale.  "In  some  instances,"  Dr.  Furnivall* 
observes, "  headache  is  early  complained  of, 
and  is  both  severe  and  long  continued. 
This  is  doubtless  caused  by  cerebral  venous 
congestion,  and  it  and  other  cerebral 
symptoms  have  been  sometimes  bo  promi- 
nent as  to  mask  and  to  draw  attention 
from  the  original  and  originating  disorder.** 
When  the  venous  blood  is  not  entirely 
converted  into  arterial  in  the  lungs,  a  mix- 
ture of  venous  and  arterial  blood  is  con- 
veyed to  the  brain,  evidenced  by  drowsi- 
ness and  stupor,  or  by  wandering  of  the 
mind,  and  a  transitory  and  sometimes 
pleasing  kind  of  delirium.  The  latter  re- 
sults are  not,  however,  observed  as  often 
as  might  be  expected;  the  majority  of 
those  who  die  of  cardiao  disease  preserve 
their  intellects  perfectly  to  the  close. 

Apoplexy  and  paralysis  are  considered 
by  several  writers  to  be  direct  results  of 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.  Thue 
Dr.  Hone,  in  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Medicine, 
and  subsequently  in  his  work  on  Diseases 
of  the  Heart,  remarks  : — "  Instances  of 
apoplexy  supervening  upon  hypertrophy 
have  been  so  frequently  noticed,  that  the 
relation  of  the  two,  as  cause  and  effect,  is 
one  of  the  best-established  doctrines  of 
modern  pathology.  Eight  or  nine  cases  of 
suddenly  fatal  apoplexy,  and  numerous 
cases  of  palsy  from  hypertrophy,  have 
within  a  few  years  fallen  under  our  ob- 
servation." "Whence  we  are  led  to  the 
conclusion,  with  MM.  Bicherand  and  Ber- 
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tin,  that  hypertrophy  forms  ■  stronger 
predisposition  to  apoplexy  than  the  apo- 
plectic condition  itself." 

It  appears  to  me,  howerer,  that  the  effect 
of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  upon 
the  brain  has  been  overrated ;  and  although 
in  many  cases  of  apoplexy  or  paralysis, 
terminating  fatally  in  individuals  advanced 
in  life,  the  ventricles  are  found  to  be  hyper- 
trophied,  vet  we  usually  find  the  boats  of  the 
arteries  of  the  brain  to  be  likewise  diseased; 
in  addition,  the  valves  at  the  left  side  of  the 
heart  are  also  diseased,  by  which  the  re- 
turn of  the  venous  blood  from  the  brain 
had  been  impeded.  It  is  to  this  latter, 
condition,  in  connection  with  a  morbid 
state  of  the  coats  of  the  arteries  of  the 
brain,  that  the  majority  of  the  cases  of  this 
kind  should  be  referred.  Indeed,  Corvisart, 
no  mean  authority,  goes  still  further,  and 
says,  that  ho  never  saw  organic  disease  of 
the  heart  directly  occasion  apoplexy  and 
death.  "  I  have,"  he  says,  "  many  times, 
in  cases  of  this  kind,  seen  all  the  vessels  of 
the  brain,  and  particularly  the  sinuses, 
gorged  with  blood,  but  I  nave  never  mot 
with  extravasation  of  blood  either  in  the 
substance  of  the  brain  or  in  its  cavities." 
"In  several  of  the  oases  related  elsewhere 
the  death  was  sudden  ;  I  cannot,  however, 
he  adds,  assert  that  I  have  ever  seen  a 
single  case  of  apoplexy  which  was  evidently 
the  result  of  cardiac  disease." 

[Conclusion  of  the  First  Part  of  the  Course.] 


COLLODIOH  APPLIBD  TO  BUHNB. 

De.  Liiiak,  of  Berlin,  states  that  he  has 
found  collodion  a  most  excellent  applica- 
tion to  burns.  He  has  applied  it  in  many 
eases  with  the  best  results.  He  states  that 
it  allays  the  smarting,  forms  a  protective 
covering,  which  excludes  the  action  of  the 
air,  and  is  so  exactly  adapted  to  all  parts 
that  no  other  dressing  is  required.  The 
first  application  is  attended  with  some  pain, 
but  is  soon  followed  by  alleviation  of  the 
suffering,  and  the  cure  proceeds  steadily 
without  pain.  Dr.  Linian  applied  the 
collodion  with  a  hair-pencil,  covering  the 
entire  surface,  and  dady  reapplying  it  to 
the  fissures  and  uncovered  parts.  Dr. 
Liman  relates  one  case  in  which  it  was  ap- 
plied in  an  extensive  burn  with  immediate 
advantage,  and  ultimately  a  speedy  cure, 
without  remaining  contractions  of  the  in- 
tegument* . — Catper't  Wocfuntchrifl,  1850. 

%•  We  can  confirm  Dr.  Liman's  recom- 
mendation, having  found  collodion  equally 
serviceable  with  the  author  in  bums,  and 
more  especially  useful  with  children,  on 
whom  it  is  often  difficult  to  retain  ordinary 
dressings. 
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(Read  be/ore  the  Abemethian  Society, 
March  7th,  1850). 

[Concluded  from  p.  1009.J 

For  the  reasons  stated  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  paper,  I  shall  refrain  from 
entering  into  any  discussion  of  the  se- 
veral theories  advanced  in  explanation 
of  the  occurrence  of  nervous  pheno- 
mena in  the  course  of  acute  rheuma- 
tism. The  details,  however,  of  some 
of  the  cases  I  have  narrated  suggest  a 
few  remarks  on  the  principal  'alleged 
cause  of  the  development  of  these  ner- 
vous symptoms  during  rheumatism — 
viz.  the  existence  of  some  inflammatory 
affection  of  the  heart,  but  especially 
of  the  pericardium.  Now,  admitting, 
as  I  do  most  fully,  the  influence  which 
acute  inflammation  of  the  heart  or  its 
membranes  no  doubt  frequently  exer- 
cises in  inducing  the  most  varied  disor- 
ders of  tho  nervous  system,  and  believ- 
ing that  the  cardiac  complication  in 
articular  rheumatism  has  a  large  6haro 
in  the  production  of  chorea,  or  other 
nervous  disorders  which  may  arise  in 
the  course  of  the  attack,  yet  there  ap- 
peal* to  be  some  circumstances  favour- 
ing an  opinion  that  such  inflammatory 
affection  of  tho  heart,  or  at  any  rate  of 
the  pericardium,  is  not  essential  to  the 
development  of  any  of  tho  nervous 
symptoms  in  question.  The  two  prin- 
cipal circumstances  in  favour  of  suoh 
an  opinion  afforded  by  the  cases  I  have 
narrated,  and  by  others  presently  to  be 
noticed,  are  first,  that  chorea  occasion- 
ally arises  in  the  course  of  articular 
rheumatism  without  the  existence  of 
any  positive  evidence  that  the  heart  or 
pericardium  is  inflamed ;  aud  second, 
that,  as  in  Cases  III.  aud  V.,  chorea  is 
sometimes  developed  first,  the  rheuma- 
tism, with  or  without  cardiac  complies.- 
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tion  being  only  subsequently  super- 
added. 

The  two  facts  just  mentioned, — 
namely,  the  occasional  occurrence  of 
chorea  in  articular  rheumatism  uncom- 
plicated by  any  decided  cardiac  affec- 
tion, and  the  occasional  occurrence  of 
chorea  previous  to  the  onset  of  rheuma- 
tism or  of  any  affection  of  the  heart, 
naturally  suggests  an  inquiry  whether 
there  is  not  some  more  general  cause 
for  the  association  between  the  chorea 
and  the  rheumatism  than  that  ascribed 
to  an  affection  of  the  heart  or  pericardium. 
Apparently  impressed  with  these,  and 
other  similar  facts,  irreeoncileable  on 
any  previous  explanations,  Dr.  Begbie 
has  recently  advanced  a  very  ingenious 
theory  on  the  subject 

He  suggests  that  the  same  diathesis 
or  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  which 
gives  rise  to  rheumatism,  may  give  rise 
also  to  chorea ;  and  he  founds  his  opi- 
nion on  a  fact  which  I  have  myself  also 
several  times  noticed,  that  out  of  the 
same  family  one  member  may  be  af- 
fected with  chorea,  another  with  rheu- 
matism,  while  a  third  may  be  the  sub- 
ject of  both  these  affections.  In  in- 
stances of  ibis  kind  the  tendency 
usually  seems  to  be  hereditary,  one  or 
other  of  the  parents  having  generally 
manifested  a  liability  to  rheumatism. 
This  view,  that  the  same  diathesis  may 
lead  to  the  occurrence  either  of  chorea, 
of  rheumatism,  or  of  both,  as  the  case 
may  be,  has  many  circumstances  in  its 
favour,  while  it  explains  difficulties 
which  on  other  hypotheses  are  inexpli- 
cable, and  reconciles  many  facts  other- 
wise opposed  to  each  other,  especially 
the  occurrence  of  chorea  previous  to  the 
onset  of  the  rheumatic  attack.  More- 
over, it  receives  the  support  of  Dr. 
Watson,*  and  also  seems  to  accord  with 
the  observation  of  Dr.  Todd,  that "  many 
of  the  patients  who  suffer  from  chorea 
are  of  a  rheumatic  diathesis."! 

However  inclined  one  may  feel  to 
agree  in  the  general  probability  of 
such  an  explanation  of  the  occurrence 
of  chorea  in  rheumatism,  it  seems  to 
me,  nevertheless,  that  there  are  still 
several  interesting  facts  to  which  too 
little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid 
in  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  es- 
pecially as  these  facts  appear  to  help  to 
a  better  understanding  of  the  essocia 
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tion  in  question.  While  examining  this 
subject  it  occurred  to  me  that  much  in- 
formation might  be  gained  by  collecting 
a  number  of  cases  from  various  authen- 
tic sources,  and  arranging  them  in  a 
tabular  form,  constructed  so  as  to  show 
at  a  glance  all  the  important  points  in 
each  case.  I  have  therefore  brought 
together  36  cases  in  which  symptoms  of 
chorea  were  observed  in  connection 
either  with  articular  rheumatism  alone, 
or  with  acute  disease  of  the  heart  alone, 
or  with  rheumatism  and  cardiac  affec- 
tion combined.    (See  p.  1052). 

On  analysis  of  these  36  cases  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  chorea  was  more  or 
less  closely  associated  with  rheumatism 
in  33,  while  in  the  remaining  3  there 
was  recent  disease  of  the  heart  without 
any  affection  of  the  joints.  The  latter 
number  might  have  been  oonaidera- 
ablv  increased  had  I  included  in  the 
table  all  cases  of  simple  chorea  in  which 
an  endocardial  murmur  was  heard ;  but 
these  were  purposely  omitted,  as  not 
seeming  to  bear  on  the  subject  in  hand ; 
for  it  is  a  question  how  far  in  such  cases 
the  murmur  is  dependent  on  actual  or- 
ganic disease  of  the  heart  In  each  of 
the  three  cases  I  have  given,  however, 
there  was  distinct  evidence  of  cardiac 
disease,  recent  pericarditis  in  two  (1 
and  18),  and  affection  of  the  mitral 
valve  in  the  third  (25). 

The  next  point  of  interest  in  the 
analysis  which  may  here  be  noted  refers 
to  the  total  number  of  cases  in  which  there 
was  disease  of  the  heart.  Unfortunately 
this  point  cannot  be  determined  with  cer- 
tain ty;  for  in  5  of  the  oases  (10,30,31,92, 
34)  the  condition  of  the  heart  is  not 
stated,  while  in  three  others  (4,  21,  24) 
there  was  no  positive  evidence  either 
for  or  against  any  cardiac  affection. 
Excluding  these  doubtful  cases,  how- 
ever, we  have  still  twenty-eight  in  which 
the  state  of  the  heart  was  noted ;  and 
of  these  we  have  strong  evidence  for 
believing  that  the  heart  or  its  mem- 
branes were  affected  in  all  but  two  (18, 
28).  This  very  large  proportion  shows 
the  important  share  which  the  cardiac 
affection  doubtless  takes  in  the  develop-  ' 
ment  of  the  nervous  phenomena:  yet 
the  existence  of  even  but  two  cases  of 
chorea  and  rheumatism,  unaccompanied 
with  disease  of  the  heart,  prevents  the 
conclusion  that  the  cardiac  complication 
is  invariably  an  essential  element  in  the 
production  of  the  nervous  symptoms. 
Besides,  it  must  be  remembered  that  at 
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least  in  three  of  the  cases  (21,  22,  35),  i 
the  symptoms  of  chorea  ensued  before 
either  the  rheumatism  or  affection  of  the 
heart  appeared..  Hence,  I  think,  we  may 
conclude  from  this  part  of  the  analysis, 
that  chorea  may  be  associated  with  arti- 
cular rheumatism  alone,  or  with  disease 
of  the  heart  alone,  that  neither  are  essen- 
tial to  its  occurrence,  while  it  is  from 
the  combined  influence  of  the  two  toge- 
ther that  it  is  most  likely  to  be  deve- 
loped. 

On  examining  into  the  nature  of  the 
cardiac  affection  in  the  twenty-six  oases 
in  which  the  heart  was  said  to  be  diseased, 
we  find  in 

10  cases,  effects  of  both  endocarditis  and 

pericarditis  (2/8,  9,  16,  17,  19, 
20,  22,  27,  36). 

11  cases,  effects  of  endocarditis  alone  (5, 

6?,  7,  12,  14,  15,25,  26,  28,  29, 
35). 

5  cases,  effects  of  pericarditis  alone  (1, 
3, 11,  18,  33). 

The  endocardium,  therefore,  presented 
evidences  of  disease  in  no  less  than 
twenty-one  out  of  these  twenty-six  cases, 
the  pericardium  only  in  fifteen.  There- 
fore, if  the  mere  weight  of  numbers 
might  determine  whether  affections  of 
the  endocardium  or  of  the  pericardium 
were  the  most  likely  to  be  associated 
with  symptoms  of  chorea,  the  verdict 
would  be  in  favour  of  the  former.  And 
such  verdict  may,  I  think,  be  substan- 
tiated by  several  other  not  unimportant 
particulars;  for,  having  found  the  endo* 
cardiura  affected  in  so  large  a  propor 
tion  of  these  cases,  we  may  be  lea  to 
inquire  whether  there  is  any  reason  for 
believing  that  it  might  have  been  affected 
in  the  remaining  five  cases  also.  In  one 
of  these  cases  (18)  the  mitral  valve  was 
said  to  be  "somewhat  thickened;"  in 
the  remaining  four  the  condition  of  the 
endocardium  is  not  named,  and  there- 
fore, perhaps,  it  ought  to  be  inferred 
that  it  was  sound ;  but  when  it  is  re- 
membered how  slight  the  effects  of  endo- 
carditis frequently  are,  consisting  only  of 
a  few  minute  beads  of  lymph  along  the 
borders  of  one  or  more  valves,  which 
might  be  easily  overlooked  after  death, 
while  their  auscultatory  signs  during 
life  would  be  masked  by  those  of  the 
pericarditis  which  existed  in  all  the 
cases,  and  that  in  the  fatal  cases  atten- 
tion would  probably  be  directed  chiefly 
to  the  extensive  disease  presented  by 
the  pericardium,  especially  in  cases  1 


and  3,  which  occurred  at  periods  (1821 
and  1824)  when  the  appearance  of  mi- 
nute granules  on  the  valves  of  the  heart 
would  have  attracted  much  less  atten- 
tion than  at  the  present  time,  and  if 
seen,  might  have  been  deemed  un- 
worthy of  note, — we  may  conclude  that 
the  non-existence  of  endocarditis  is  at 
least  not  proved  in  any  of  these  cases. 
We  might,  indeed,  go  even  further  than 
this,  and  conclude,  not  unreasonably, 
that  the  endocardium  was  probably 
affected  in  one  or  more  of  them,  remem- 
bering "that  pericarditis  is  more  fre- 
quently found  in  combination  with  en- 
docarditis than  alone."*  It  may,  per- 
haps, be  thought  that,  by  parity  of 
reasoning,  the  absence  of  pericarditis  in 
those  cases  in  which  its  existence  is  not 
stated  ought  to  be  considered  as  also 
unproved;  but  the  likelihood  of  the 
disease  being  overlooked,  either  before 
or  after  death,  is  so  much  less  in  the 
case  of  pericarditis  than  of  endocarditis 
that  this  mode  of  reasoning  could  have 
but  little  weight 

Since,  therefore,  we  have  tolerably 
strong  proof  that  the  endocardium  was 
affected  in  twenty-one  out  of  the  twenty- 
six  cases  in  which  the  condition  of  the 
heart  was  stated,  and  some  reason  for 
believing  that  it  might  be  affected  in 
some  of  the  remaining  five ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  have  proof  of  the 
pericardium  being  affectea  in  only  fif- 
teen, and  no  positive  reason  for  believ- 
ing it  to  be  affected  in  the  remaining 
eleven, — we  are,  I  think,  justified  iu  con- 
cluding that  of  the  two  diseases  the 
affection  of  the  endocardium  is  more 
closely  associated  with  the  development 
of  nervous  phenomena  in  acute  rheuma- 
tism than  is  affection  of  the  pericardium. 
Such  conclusion  naturally  leads  to  the 
supposition  that  the cardiao  murmurs,  so 
frequently  heard  in  cases  of  chorea  un- 
associated  with  rheumatism,  may  also  be 
dependent  on  some  organic  disease  of 
the  interior  of  the  heart,  "  an  insidious 
endocaiditisaffecting  the  mitral  valves,"* 
and  that  such  a  morbid  condition  may 
have  ad  important  share  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  choreic  phenomena.  Tho 
mode  in  which  such  affection  of  the 
endocardium  can  bring  about  the  ner- 
vous symptoms  involves  inquiries  too 
lengthened  for  the  present  commumca- 
tion :  yet  it  may  bo  observed  that  there 


*  Latham,  Diaeaaea  of  the  Heart,  vol.  i.  p.  US. 

•  Dr.Tod.l,  Medical  Gazkttk,  1849, p. 664. 
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are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  effi- 
cient cause  is  in  some  way  closely  con- 
nected with  that  condition  of  the  endo- 
cardium, or  of  the  blood,  or  of  both, 
which  leads  to  the  deposition  of  the 
fibrinous  granules  on  the  margins  of  the 
valves  of  the  heart* 

Whatever  may  be  the  immediate 
exciting  cause  which  calls  the  nervous 
phenomena  into  existence,  there  appears 
to  be  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that 
in  most  of  the  cases  in  which  such 
phenomena  arise  there  pre-exists  a 
peculiar  proneness  to  the  development 
of  nervous  disorders,  and  that  the 
rheumatic  or  cardiac  affection  occurring 
in  persons  possessed  of  such  an  evidently 
imtable  nervous  system,  gives  rise  to 

Etoms  which,  in  persons  less  pro- 
sed to  nervous  affections,  would 
ibly  not  be  developed.  This 
opinion  seems  to  suggest  itself  from  a 
further  analysis  of  the  thirty-six  cases  I 
hare  tabulated,  for  such  analysis  de- 
monstrates three  important  points: — 
1st,  that  the  chorea  is  much  more  com- 
mon (as  has  been  often  observed  before) 
in  females,  in  whom  the  nervous  system 
is  peculiarly  prone  to  disorder,  than  in 
males,  in  whom  this  proneness  does  not 
exist ;  thus  of  the  thirty-six  cases  two- 
third^  (twenty-four)  occurred  in  females, 
one-third  (twelve)  in  males.  2dly,  that 
a  large  majority  of  the  oases  occurred 
at  that  period  of  life  in  which  there 
naturally  exists,  especially  in  females, 
a  peculiar  tendency  to  nervous  affec- 
tions,— namely,  the  period  of  puberty, 
or  of  the  first  onset  of  the  menstrual 
functions.  Thus,  on  examining  the  ages 
of  the  several  cases,  we  find  that  among 
the  females  the  chorea  occurred  in  one 
at  11  years  old,  in  two  at  13,  in  five  at 
14,  in  six  at  15,  in  four  at  16,  in  two  at 
17,  in  two  at  10,  in  one  at  20,  and  in 
one  at  27.  Out  of  the  twenty-four 
females,  therefore,  no  less  than  seven- 
teen were  between  the  ages  of  13  and 
17, — •".       during  the  critical  period 


*  As  bearing  on  the  comparative  frequency 
with  which  the  pericardium  and  endocardium  are 
affected  in  chorea,  1  may  alto  notice  that  the 
valvea  of  the  heart  were  affected  in  all  six  of  the 
fatal  cases  of  chorea  tabulated  by  Dr.  Hughes,  in 
which  the  condition  of  this  organ  is  named; 
while  the  pericardium  was  found  Inflamed  in  only 
three  of  them,  and  in  no  case  without  coincident 
affection  of  the  valves.  The  affection  of  the  valves 
in  four  of  the  cases  consisted  in  the  presence  of 
grannies  of  flbrine  on  the  borders  of  one  or  more 
of  the  valves,  while  in  the  other  two  cases  the 
mitral  valve  is  described  as  being  merely  Mopake" 
and  "thick." 


attending  the  development  of  the  cata- 
menial  functions.  A  review  of  the  male 
cases  affords  very  similar  results;  for 
wi{h  the  exception  of  one  case,  in  a  boy 
of  10,  all  the  other  oases  occurred 
between  the  ages  of  13  and  18.*  3dly, 
that  in  several  of  the  cases  there  was 
distinct  evidence  of  predisposition  to 
nervous  affections.  Thus  it  is  noted 
that  no  less  than  nine  of  the  patients 
(5,  7,  8,  10,  11,  12,  21.  22,  24)  had 
suffered  from  previous  attacks  of  chorea, 
which,  with  one  doubtful  exception  (10), 
were  unassociated  with  rheumatism; 
and  another  case  (17)  occurred  in  a  ner- 
vous hysterical  girl.  This  number  might 

n'sably  have  been  greatly  enlarged 
attention  been  paid  to  this  point 
in  the  history  of  the  other  cases ;  but 
unfortunately  in  nearly  all  of  them 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  any  previous  nervous 
affection. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  points 
exhibited  by  the  cases,  to  which  I  may 
briefly  allude  before  concluding  this 
communication.  On  glancing  at  the 
fourth  column,  which  relates  to  the 
severity  of  the  rheumatic  attack  when 
present,  it  will  be  observed  that  of  the 
thirty-three  cases  in  which  the  chorea 
was  more  or  less  directly  associated 
with  rheumatism,  the  rheumatic  attack 
is  described  as  being 

Severe  in   eases. 

Ordinary  or  moderate  in  17  „ 
Slight  in.    .....   2  „ 

Severity  not  stated  in   .   9  „ 

It  may  be  assumed  that  in  the  last 
nine  cases,  in  which  there  is  no  record 
of  its  severity,  the  attack  was  either 
slight  or  ordinary.  But  even  supposing 
these  nine  to  have  been  severe,  we  stul 
find  that  in  more  than  half  the  number 
the  rheumatic  attack  was  moderate  or 
of  an  ordinary  kind,  and  that  therefore 
the  development  of  the  nervous  phe- 
nomena cannot  be  ascribed  to  the 
severity  of  the  rheumatism.  From  the 
sixth  column,  again,  we  learn  that  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  period  of 
the  commencement  of  the  chorea  is 
noted,  the  nervous  symptoms  usually 


*  I  need  not  go  farther  into  this  part  of  the 
snbject.aince  the  same  views  in  relation  to  chorea 
in  general,  though  not  to  chorea  in  rheumatism, 
have  been  folly  developed  by  Dr.  Hughes  in  his 
valuable  paper  in  Guy's  Hospital  Reports  (voL 
ri.y,  with  which  I  did  not  become  acquainted 
until  after  the  substance  of  this  communication 
was  read  before  the  Abernethian  Society. 
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arose,  not  at  the  beginning  or  climax 
of  the  rheumatic  attack,  but  on  its 
subsidence.  The  ninth  column,  relating 
to  the  precedence  of  the  cardiac  or 
nervous  symptoms,  is  occasionally  in- 
complete, from  the  impossibility  in 
many  cases  of  obtaining  the  requisite 
information ;  but  in  most  of  the  instances 
in  whioh  such  information  was  procured, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  cardiac  affection 
preceded  the  development  of  the  nervous 
phenomena. 

Of  the  thirty-six  cases  here  tabulated 
no  less  than  eleven,  almost  one-third, 
terminated  fatally.  In  all  of  these 
there  was  found  some  affection  of  the 
heart  after  death, — viz.,  pericarditis  in 
8,  and  endocarditis  in  0.  The  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  when  stated  to  have 
been  examined,  as  they  were  in  at  least 
five  cases  (2,  7,  8, 19,  25),  presented  no 
trace  of  inflammation,  and  nothing 
which  seemed  to  bear  particularly  on 
the  pathology  of  the  disease.  This  is 
important  in  reference  to  the  opinion 
which  has  been  advanced,  that  the 
ehereio  symptoms  are  dependent  on  ex- 
tension of  the  rheumatic  inflammation 
to  the  fibrous  membrane  of  the  brain  or 
spinal  cord;  for  it  shows  that  such 
symptoms  way  ensue  and  terminate 
fatally,  wifcout  leaving  any  trace  of 
inflammatory  affection  of  the  mem- 
branes or  substance  of  the  nervous 
centres,  and  fairly  allows  of  the  inference 
that  in  favourable  oases  also  the  nervous 
centres  are  equally  free  from  inflamma- 
tery  changes. 


'SUBMISSION  TO  AUTHOBITY  IK  KKDICISE. 

Speculative  truth  and  the  resulting  prac- 
tice lie  within  the  domain  of  opinion,  which 
is  by  nature  free,  and  cannot  be  brought 
into  bondage  to  any  man,  or  any  number 
of  men.  Moreover,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
all  questions  should  be  settled  and  ended ; 
it  is  necessary  ouly  that  the  truth  should 
be  known,  and  when  every  man  has  given 
his  testimony  faithfully  he  has  done  his 
-whole  duty  ;  a  step  farther,  and  he  is  tres- 
passing on  the  rights  of  others.  Settling 
a  question  of  opinion  by  authority  is  only 
in  feet  unsettling  a  great  principle,  by  ar- 
resting inquiry,  and  forbidding  future  ex- 
perience to  illustrate  and  modify  the  past. 
Science  is  not  a  despotism,  and  its  real 
cultivators  are  all  equally  freemen;  and 
their  liberty  is  as  essential  to  the  progres- 
sion of  truth  as  it  is  to  individual  honour.— 
America*  Journal  of  the  Medical  Scitn-et. 


OH  THB 

RISE,  PBOGBESS,  AND  VARIOUS 
TERMINATIONS  OF  CHRONIC 
OVARIAN  TUMORS. 

Bz  Edward  John  Tilt,  M.D. 
Senior  Physician  to  the  Paddington  Free  Dispen- 
sary for  the  Diseaaea  of  Women  and  Children, 
fee  tec. 

[Continued  from  p.  963.] 

Having  described  the  effects  of  ovarian 
tumors  on  the  un impregnated  womb, 
we  shall  now  enter  upon  a  subject  of 
more  practical  importance,  and  investi- 
gate— 

2ndly. — The  effects  of  ovarian  tumors 
on  the  impregnated  womb. 

When  pregnancy  coincides  with  the 
existence  of  an  ovarian  tumor,  it  has 
been  known  to  determine  abortion  when 
there  was  still  ample  room  for  the  de- 
velopment both  of  the  pregnant  womb 
and  of  the  tumor;  but  this  is  of  very 
rare  occurrence :  it  has  more  frequently 
brought  on  premature  labour  or  neces- 
sitated repeated  punctures,  as  in  Emery's 
case,  who  thought  it  necessary  to  tap  a 
patient  six  times  to  prevent  this  occur- 
rence. Generally  speaking,  however, 
the  morbid  and  physiological  tumors 
progress  side  by  side  until  the  full 

Eeriod  of  pregnancy,  as  in  a  case  which 
as  recently  occurred,  wherein  after  a 
woman  was  delivered  of  a  full-born 
child,  "  A  large  house-pail  of  fluid"  was 
taken  from  an  ovarian  cjst  Impeded 
respiration  rendered  it  necessary  to  tap 
the  patient,  who  died  under  the  opera- 
tion, but  unfortunately  the  relations 
would  not  permit  a  post-mortem  exami- 
nation. 

When,  from  the  length  of  its  pedicle, 
or  from  its  mode  of  attachment,  the 
tumor  is  situated  by  the  side  or  above 
the  enlarged  womb,  it  neither  impedes 
labour  nor  aggravates  it3  phenomena. 

Often  a  small  or  moderately-sized 
tumor,  or  a  lobe  of  an  irregular  shape, 
prolapses  into  ths  recto-vaginal  space 
before  parturition  lias  como  on,  or 
descends  into  this  space  towards  the 
end  of  gestation,  when  nature  is  pre- 
paring tor  the  delivery  of  the  woman 
by  a  general  relaxation  of  the  soft 

Earts  of  the  pelvic  cavity  Such  cases 
ave  been  described  by  Merriman, 
Denman,  Ingleby,  Madame  Lachapelle, 
and  others;  and  they  often  seriously 
complicate  labour,  unless,  as  we  shaft 
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see  when  we  come  to  the  treatment  of 
these  affections,  there  is  a  possibility  of 
pushing  up  the  tumor  above  the  womb, 
in  imitation  of  what  in  similar  eases 
has  often  been  effected  by  the  sole 
powers  of  nature.  In  the  fallowing 
case,  related  by  Madame  Boiviu,  the 
.  tumor  was  displaced  by  a  species  of  evo- 
lution. It  suffered  with  impunity  the 
irritation  of  one  labour,  but  in  that 
which  followed  the  cy6t  inflamed  and 
caused  the  patient's  death  by  its  rup 
tare. 

On  the  31st  July,  1831.  says  Madame 

Boiviu,  I  visited  Mrs.  M  early  in 

the  morning.  She  had  been  in  labour 
some  hours.  On  examination.  I  found 
a  tumor  filling  tlie  vagina,  which  seemed 
to  grow  from  its  upper  and  posterior 
surface.  It  seemed  to  be  a  solid  and 
fleshy  mass,  and  its  magnitude  gave  me 
great  apprehensions  for  the  result  of  the 
labour.  I  had  attended  the  patient  in 
former  labours,  when  she  had  always 
done  well,  and  no  such  obstruction  had 
ever,  till  then,  been  met  with.  The 
paius  were  violent,,  and  the  head  of  the 
child  made  slow  progress  in  front  of 
the  tumor..  After  more  violent  and  pro- 
tracted efforts,,  the  child  was  bom  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day.  Immediately 
after  delivery  I  examined  the  vagina, 
but  the  tumor  had  disappeared,  nud  the 
patient  got  well  as  usual  without  any- 
thing .occurring  worthy  of  notice. 

May  9,  1834.— Again  atteudud  Mrs. 
M* — —  in  labour.  On  examining,  I 
found  the  tumor  as  before,  and  I  was  as 
muoh  at  a  loss  as  ever  to  determine  its 
nature.  The  labour  was  accomplished 
with  much  less  difficulty  than  on  the 
former  occasion,  and  again  the  tumor 
disappeared.  There  was  some  hamiorr- 
hage,  but  the  placenta  was  expelled  by 
pains;  the  uterus  seemed  to  be  well 
contracted,  and  the  haemorrhage  ceased. 
Her  pulse  was  quick,  and  she  com- 
plained of  unusually  severe  after-pains, 
especially  in  the  back.  In  hall'  an  hour 
I  was  again  called  to  her.  She  had 
uow  the  appearance  of  sinking  from 
haemorrhage,  but  there  was  no  discharge. 
Tho  pain  in  the  back  was  agonizing: 
opiates  failed  to  produce  relief;  the 
exhaustion  kept  increasing,  aud  she 
died  in  about  two  hours.  Next  day  we 
examined  the  body,  which  had  a  veiy 
exsanguine  appearance.  The  uterus 
was  contracted  aud  without  blood  in  its 
cavity,  nor  was  there  any  substance  in 
the  vagina.    A  flcshy-lookiug  tumor 


j  was  seen  rising  from  the  left  side  of  the 
'  pelvis,  which  on  Wing  cut  into  was 
found  to  contain  about  a  pint  and  a 
half  of  pus,  mixed  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  hair  appearing  like  toir. 
The  hair  did  not  seem  to  be  attached  td 
the  sides  of  the  bag  which  held  it,  but 
to  be  loose  in  the  cavitv.  This  tumor  I 
believe  to  have  been  the  left  ovarium, 
and  the  6ame  which,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  two  labours,  lmd  been  found  in  tlie 
pelvis,  protruding  tho  vagina  before  it 
and  producing  the  impediment  to  de- 
livery. 

From  this  narrative,  it  appears  that 
tho  ovary  was  in  each  labour  forced 
down  by  tlie  child's  head,  and.  except- 
ing on  tlie  occasion  of  the  last  delivery, 
was  drawn  up  again  into  the  abdomen 
immediately  afterwards. 

The  following  interesting  and  un- 
published case  of  mismanaged  labour 
occurred  in  the  praetioe  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Wollaston,  whose  judicious  inter- 
ference could  not  ward  off  a  fatal  ter- 
mination. 

A  -woman,  30  years  of  age,  had  be* 
come  pregnant  of  her  first  child,  and 
was  taken  with  symptoms  of  labour  at 
the  eighth  month.    She  was  uumarried, 
and  had  taken  several  drastic  purga- 
tives to  prod tice  abortion  at  an  early 
period  of  gestation,  but  not  latterly. 
Prior  to  labour,  she  hod  frequently  com- 
plained of  severe  pain  on  the  right-side 
of  the  abdomen,  near  the  crista-  ilii. 
After  the  labour  had  begun,  the  pains 
were  inconsiderable,  but  continued  at 
intervals  for  seven  or  eight  days,  when, 
the  membranes  burst.,  and  the  liquor 
am nii  escaped  gradually,  and  continued 
doing  so  during  the  succeeding  days; 
mixed  with  pimiieut  secretion  of  a- very- 
offensive  odour.   The  paiua  for  nearly 
twenty-four  horns  had  become  nearly, 
suspended;  they  were  restored  appa- 
rently by  the  use  of  the  ergot  of  rye 
and  nourishment,  and  progressively  ad- 
vanced the  head  into  the  pelvis.  Again 
there  was  a  complete  remission  of  ute- 
rine power;  tlie  woman  was  greatly 
exhausted.    On  the  4th  day  ;ifter  the 
membranes  had  ruptured,  her  medical 
atteudant  requested  my  assistance.  I 
found  tho  head  of  the  child  1  irmly  fixed 
quite  low  in  the  pelvis;  the  os  uteri 
was  sufficiently  diluted,  hut  she  had  no 
expulsive  pains  whatever.     I  imme- 
diately applied  the  forceps,  and  delivered 
her  without  difficulty.    The  placenta 
soon  followed  quite  eutirn,  uud  tho 
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uterus  appeared  well  contracted,  and 
very  little  haemorrhage  occurred.  The 
>ehild  was  dead,  and  seemed  to  have 
been  so  lor  perhaps  three  or  four  days, 
During  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after 
her  delivery  she  seemed  doing  well, 
was  in  tolerably  good  spirits,  and  ex- 
pected soon  to  get  well.  On  the  second 
day  she  was  restless,  hod  some  slight 
fever,  and  the  abdomen  become  flatu- 
lent and  swelled,  yet  without  any  pain 
on  pressure.  The  milk  was  never  se- 
creted ;  the  lochia  were  scanty,  but 
mixed  with  a  good  deal  of  most  fcctid 
pus.  The  abdomen  was  carefully  fo- 
mented. Dover's  powder  and  antimony 
given,  and  hor  strength  supported  with 
beef-tea.  In  three  or  four  days  she 
seemed  to  mond.  when  she  gradually 
sunk  from  exhaustion  on  the  fourteenth 
day  after  her  delivery.  During  the  last 
ten  days  her  pulse  was  extremely  feeble. 
She  complained  of  no  pain,  her  tongue 
was  slightly  furred,  and  she  had  no 
acute  symptoms  of  any  kind. 

Postmortem  examination. — The  serous 
membrane  of  the  intestines  and  the 
abdomen  was  full,  and  indicated  no  in- 
flammation. A  large  ovarian  cyst  on 
the  right  sido  was  the  first,  thing  to 
attract  our  attention :  it  contained  about 
a  quart  of  eero-purulent  fluid ;  its  inner 
membrane  was  very  vascular  and 
studded  over  with  numerous  deposi- 
tions of  lymph  :  the  body  of  the  right 
ovary  was  shrunk  up ;  the  uterus  was 
flaccid ;  themucous  membrane  intensely 
inflamed  and  disorganised;  a  collection 
of  pus  filled  its  cavity ;  the  cervix  and 
os  uteri  were  black  and  almost  sphaco- 
lated ;  the  vagina  also  was  greatly  con- 
gested ;  the  left  ovary  contained  several 
small  cysts,  one  of  about  the  size  of  a 
bean,  containing  secretion  similar  to 
that  of  the  large  cyst  of  the  right  ovary. 

Remauks. — Connecting  the  symp- 
toms accompanying  the  labour  an3  the 
subsequent  period  with  the  appearances 
after  death,  there  cau  be  no  doubt,  I 
think,  that  the  inflammation  and  sup- 
puration of  the  uterus  accompanied  the 
labour  and  preceded  its  tennination. 
Suppuration  exhausted  the  powers  of 
the  patient,  aud  uterine  contraction 
consequently  ceased,  and  rendered  her 
incompetent  to  give  birth  to  the  child, 
and  the  long  period  *f  labour — nearly 
four  days— so  aggravated  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  uterine  cavitj  a3  to  lead  to 
A  fatal  result. 
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Mr.  Wollaston  thinks  that  the  disease 
originated  in  the  ovarian  cyst,  was  pro- 
pagated by  the  Fallopian  tubes,  and 
thus  invaded  the  womb ;  bat  we  cannot 
admit  this  explanation,  for  the  cyst  was 
a  perfectly  closed  sac  unconnected  with 
the  corresponding  Fallopian  tube.  The 
protracted  labour  was  sufficient  to  ex- 
plain the  lesions  which  were  found, 
and  which  were  quite  serious  enough, 
to  cause  an  abundant  suppuration. 
Protracted  labour  brought  on  inflam- 
mation of  the  cyst,  as  it  did  that  of  the 
womb. 

Thus  the  Womb,  when  about  to  ac- 
complish its  important  function,  may 
displace  a  tumor  which  impedes  the  per- 
formance of  that  function.  When  it 
cannot  do  so,  rt  frequently  bursts  the 
tumor,  so  as  to  evacuate  its  contents 
through  the  vagina,  and  to  allow  partu- 
rition to  proceed  in  safety ;  and,  when 
we  consider  what  an  enormous  amount 
of  pressure  nature  employs  to  produce 
delivery,  we  need  not  wonder  that  it 
often  crushes  in  this  manner  an  ova- 
rian cyst  Tli is  occurred  in  a  case  re- 
lated by  Dr.  AshweU.  The  labour  was 
obstructed  by  a  tumor  which  burst  into 
the  vagina,  and  discharged  a  dark, 
offensive  fluid.  Delivery  was  then 
shortly  effected,  but  death  took  placo  on 
the  second  day.  On  examination  post- 
mortem, a  large  cyst  was  discovered 
growing  from  the  left  ovary,  the  vagina 
being  ulcerated  and  gangrenous  at  the 
part  where  it  communicated  with  the 
cyst  (Guys  Hosp.  Rep.  No.  2).  A  case 
is  also  reported  by  Dr.  Langley  of  an 
o  van  an  tumor  which  buret  during 
labour,  and  was  attended  by  the  escape 
of  several  gallons  of  serous  fluid  (No. 
CXL.  vol.  vi.  of  Lond.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journ.,  Oct.  4,  1«S4,  p.  319). 

Mr.  Drown  ha*  lately  published  a 
case  which  illustrates  this  termination 
of  ovarian  dropsy.  It  is  as  follows  :— 
"  I  was  called  to  see  a  lady  pregnant 
with  her  second  child.  I  found  her  ill 
and  weak,  complaining  of  the  enormous 
size  of  her  abdomen,  and  satisfied  in 
her  own  mind  that  she  should  have 
twins.  At  the  proper  time  labour  came 
on.  and  the  child  was  bom  without 
difficulty :  but  on  placing  my  hand  ex- 
ternally to  grasp  the  litems,  I  found  I 
could  not  feel  it,  for  the  pelvic  cavity 
was  filled  by  a  soft,  elastic  tumor,  and 
the  utems  had  ascended  out  of  the  pel- 
vic cavity,  and  was  above  this  tumor. 
In  introducing  my  hand  into  the  vagina, 
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and  endeavouring  to  reach  the  uterus 
to  remove  the  placenta,  and  pressing 
my  other  hand  over  the  uterus,  I  had 
the  pleasure  to  feel  the  tumor,  which  I 
felt  was  an  ovarian  cyst,  suddenly  rup- 
ture, and  discharge  its  clear  amber 
coloured  fluid  down  the  side  of  my 
arm.  On  a  subsequent  confinement 
not  a  vestige  of  tbis  tumor  could  be 
felt" 

An  ovarian  cyst  may  produce  scarcely 
any  impediment  to  delivery,  and  yet 
the  portion  of  the  sac  which  has  entered 
the  septum  may  inflame,  discharge  its 
contents,  and  the  patient  recover.  Thus 
Dr.  Davis  saw  a  tumor  in  the  left  iliac 
region,  complicating  but  not  impeding 
labour,  produce  dangerous  symptoms, 
and  burst  in  the  vagina  on  the  27th  day 
after  delivery.  The  tumor  disappeared, 
and  the  patient  recovered.  Whether 
the  disease  was  ovarian  or  uterine  could 
not  be  positively  determined,  but  it  was 
most  likely  the  first. 

The  bursting  of  the  cyst,  and  effu- 
sion of  its  contents  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  is  a  third  termination  of  ovarian 
cysts,  and  we  shall  soon  show  that  the 
accident  is  attended  by  much  less  dan- 
ger than  has  been  hitherto  supposed, 
provided  the  contents  be  of  a  fluid  and 
albuminous  nature.  Dr.  Ingleby  had 
noticed  this  termination  during  preg- 
nancy. Mr.  Headland  (Lancet,  June 
22, 1844)  relates  a  case,  and  Dr  Feddio 
(Medical  Times,  Feb.  22,  1844)  men- 
tions that  a  woman,  in  whom  he  clearly 
detected  an  ovarian  tumor  about  the 
size  of  a  child's  head,  became  pregnant, 
and  after  delivery  no  trace  of  it  could 
be  found.  It  is  therefore  fair  to  con- 
clude that  it  burst  during  delivery;  and, 
as  it  did  not  re-appear,  tbat  it  was 
effectually  cured. 

There  is  a  fourth  termination  of  an 
ovarian  tumor — the  expulsion  of  the 
whole  tumor  through  the  vagina.  There 
is,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  but  one  re- 
corded instance  of  this  natural  operation 
of  extirpation  of  the  ovary,  ana  it  has 
been  published  lately  by  Mr.  Rankin, 
of  Carlisle,  in  the  Edinburgh  Monthly 
Journal  (July  1850). 

Mrs.  G  ,  27  years  of  age,  was  the 

mother  of  five  children.  The  first  two 
labours  were  natural ;  but  after  a  diffi- 
cult labour,  from  an  unascertained 
cause,  she  again  became  pregnant  A 
large  tumor,  occupying  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis,  interrupted  the  efforts  of  Nature 
at  the  next  birth,  and  delivery  with  the 


crotchet  was  with  difficulty  accom- 
plished. The  patient  again  became 
pregnant ;  and,  as  the  tumor  was  now 
of  greater  size,  delivery  by  the  natural 
passage  was  considered  impossible. 
Delivery  was  effected,  however,  by  turn- 
ing the  child  and  forcing  the  tumor 
from  its  place  in  the  pelvis  upwards. 
Thirty -eight  days  subsequently  a  tumor 
was  expelled  from  the  body.  It  was 
a  partially  putrid  mass,  ten  inches  long, 
five  broad,  and  weighing  fourteen 
ounces,  consisting  of  a  dense,  fibrous 
substance,  fringed  here  and  there  with 
small  cells,  emptied  of  their  contents. 
I  examined  the  vagina  (says  Dr.  Ran- 
kin), and  detected  an  opening,  small 
compared  with  the  size  of  the  diseased 
parts,  which  must  have  passed  through 
it;  yet  after  contraction,  it  freely  ad- 
mitted two  fingers.  It  was  irregular  in 
form ;  the  parts  around  were  indurated; 
and,  with  the  aid  of  the  speculum,  they 
were  found  to  be  inflamed.  The  bulK 
from  the  tumor  above  the  pelvis  had 
entirely  disappeared ;  but  on  pressure 
upon  its  former  seat  and  counter-pres- 
sure from  within  the  vagina,  there  was 
still  considerable  fulness,  which  might 
arise  from  induration  of  the  parts  con- 
cerned in  the  recent  separation  and  re- 
jection of  the  morbid  structure.  If  we 
listen  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Selkirk, 
of  Carlisle,  in  whose  practice  the  case 
occurred,  and  who  followed  it  through- 
out we  must  undoubtedly  admit  that 
the  tumor  was  fibrous  and  ovarian: — 

"  I  am  convinced  (says  Dr.  Selkirk 
—Lancet,  Oct  1850)  for  the  following 
reasons — be  the  tumor  ovarian  or  not— 
it  was  not  intra-uterine.  The  tumor 
occupied,  during  the  intervals  of  im- 
pregnation, the  right  iliac  fossa,  as  was 
evident  to  the  eye,  and  palpable  to  the 
touch ;  and,  on  internal  examinations, 
it  always  pointed  in  the  same  direction. 
I  remember  well  that,  during  the  first 
stage  of  labour,  in  her  confinement  in 
1840,  which  was  protracted  from  what 
I  at  tbat  time  deemed  an  unusual  thick- 
ening of  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
cervix  uteri,  or  the  hand  partially  in- 
troduced in  order  to  arrive  at  a  more 
satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  presenting 
part,  the  fingers  passed  beyond  the  in- 
durated point  and  into  the  uterus. 
Again,  at  her  labour  in  1848,  in  which 
the  perforator  a<id  crotchet  became  ne- 
cessary, hems  obliged  to  remove  the 
placenta  by  *he  hand,  the  uterus,  glid- 
ing down  by  the  margin  of  the  tumor, 
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contracted  ball-like,  quite  as  low  as 
usual,  and  to  the  left  uiac  fossa.  Fur- 
ther, in  her  labour  in  February  last,  I 
again  removed  the  placenta,  the  uterus 
contracting  distinctly  downwards  by  the 
margin  of  the  tumor;  and  manipula- 
tion by  the  fingers  externally  detected 
the  womb  isolated  from,  and  to  the  left 
side  of  the  morbid  growth.  Now  is  it 
at  all  likely,  admitting  the  tumor  to  be 
uterine,  that  the  organ  would  contract  so 
regularly,  satisfactorily,  and  to  its  ordi- 
nary dimensions,  around  such  a  large, 
diseased  mass  ?   I  opine  not." 

We  have  been  careful  in  establishing 
the  preceding  facts,  because  the  case  is 
one  of  interest,  and  because  it  proves 
that  we  cannot  as  yet  accord  to  the 
microscopical  investigator,  however 
■eminent  he  may  be,  the  right  of  decid- 
ing all  pathological  questions.  The 
fibrous  tumor  was  examined  by  Pro- 
fessor Ooodsir,  who  said  that  it  could 
be  nothing  else  than  a  uterine  fibrous 
tumor;  and,  influenced,  no  doubt,  by 
so  excellent  an  anatomist,  a  distin- 
guished midwifery  professor  also  consi 
dered  the  tumor  to  be  uterine. 

We  have  already  shown  that  this 
cannot  be  admitted.  Dr.  Selkirk  re- 
cognised its  independent  extra-uterine 
position  at  the  labour  previous  to  the 
one  after  which  it  was  expelled.  It  was 
evidently  torn  from  its  pedicle  by  Mr. 
Rankin  during  the  operation  of  turn- 
ing; for  we  read  (Edinburgh  Monthly 
Journal,  July  1850,  p.  14):— "Very 
considerable  forra  was  necessary  to 
bring  the  child  into  the  pelvis.  During 
the  operation  the  tumor  was  gradually 
forced  up  from  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis 
into  that  of  the  aldomen,  and  a  sensa- 
tion of  tearing  was  communicated  to  my 
hand,  and  rendered  audible,  which  led 
me  to  conclude  that  some  fearful  disas- 
ter was  impending.  This  was  soon 
found  to  be  referable  to  the  parts  of  the 
mother,  for  the  child  was  born  unin- 
jured." The  rent  through  which  the 
tumor  passed  was  seen  by  means  of  the 
speculum ;  and  we  may  well  admire  the 
wonderful  agency  by  which  such  ». 
tumor  was  with  impunity  expelled  from 
the  peritoneal  cavity  of  a  patient  thus 
almost  miraculously  cured  of  a  usually 
fatal  complaint ;  while  the  well-beinpr  of 
both  mother  and  child  shows  that  Mr. 
Rankin's  conduct  should  be  imitated  in 
a  similar  case. 

It  appears  that  not  only  the  vagina, 
but  the  uterus  itself,  has  been  perforated 
through  the  instrumentality  of  an  ova- 


rian tumor,  which,  by  producing  an 

the  'heal  of  the  child  out  of  the  axis  of 
^labour,  bringing  it  to  bear  on  the  edge 
of  the  pelvis  with  sufficient  force  to  cut 
through  the  walls  of  the  uterus.  Tu- 
mors of  the  fallopian  tubes  are  leas 
frequent  than  those  of  the  ovary,  so  do 
they  less  frequently  cause  serious  ob- 
struction to  parturition.  We  believe 
there  is  but  one  case  on  record  when 
this  occurred ;  it  is  given  by  Chambon 
de  Boulage  (Anciens  Journal  de  Med.- 
Chir.  et  Phar.)  The  patient  died,  and 
the  obstruction  was  found  to  have  been 
caused  by  an  irregularly-shaped,  hard, 
and  in  part  osseous,  tumor.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  this  complication  should 
be  a  frequent  cause  of  mortality.  Thus 
of  the  81  cases  given  in  Puchelt's  valua- 
ble work 

1  died  without  being  delivered. 
14   "    soon  after  delivery. 

8   "    from  other  causes. 
18  recovered. 

81 

Dr.  Merrinian  states  that  out  of  his 
18  cases 
0  died. 

8  recovered  imperfectly. 
0      "  perfectly. 

18 

The  danger  in  this  complication  of 
pregnancy  to  the  children  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact,  that  out  of  Pu- 
chelt's 32  cases 

Chi  Wren. 
21  died  before  delivery. 

2  "   after  it. 
7  born  alive. 
2  result  not  stated. 

82 

In  Dr.  Merriman's  cases  there  were 
18  still-born  children. 
4  born  alive. 

Even  when  not  fatal  to  the  child's 
life,  the  pressure  of  an  ovarian  tumor 
»iay  produce  a  malformation  of  the 
skill  in  the  foetus,  as  in  a  case  related 
by  Hr.  Langley  (Lond.  Med.  Join-,  vol. 
vi.  1&4). 

Eject*  qf  ovarian  tumor*  on  the  blad- 
der.— The  bladder  soon  feels  the  pres- 
sure of  as  bvarian  tumor,  and  it  often 
affords  the  first  indication  of  its  alow 
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beginnings.  It  givesTise  to  a  frequent 
want  of  passing  water,  which  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  nervous  irritation,  most  dis- 
tressing to  the  patient,  long  before  the 
tumor  has  acquired  a  sufficient  size  to 
diminish  the  capacity  of  the  bladder. 
At  a  later  period  of  its  growth,  if  the 
tumor  cannot  rise  from  the  pelvic  ca- 
vity, it  may  press  on  the  urethra,  and 
eo  impede  the  passage  of  the  urine  that 
the  patient  is  obliged  to  bear  forcibly 
backward  in  order  to  pass  water.  When 
the  whole  tumor  is  pelvic,  or  when  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  is  forced  into 
the  pelvis,  it  presses  so  forcibly  on  the 
urethra  as  to  render  impossible  the  flow 
"of  urine,  and  require  catheterism.  It 
has  even  necessitated  the  puncture  of 
the  cyst  by  the  vagina,  as  in  a  case 
which  occurred  to  Sir.  Ogden  (Lond. 
Med.  Gaz.  Jan.  1840). 

When,  however,  the  tumor  com- 
pletely, or  even  partially,  leaves  the 
pelvic  cavity,  all  signs  of  vesical  dis- 
turbance cease,  and  although  the  blad- 
der may  be  displaced  (as  in  a  case  re- 
lated by  Portal),  or  drawn  up,  pushed 
on  one  side,  and  diminished  in  size, 
still  it,  generally  speaking,  adapts  itself 
with  wonderful  facility  to  the  emer- 
gency. It  is  only  in  some  cases,  when 
a  tumor  is  firmly  lodged  in  the  vesico- 
uterine cleft,  that,  as  it  increases,  it 
presses  against  the  bladder,  and  may 
thus  divide  its  area  into  two  cavities, 
both  containing  urino.  This  presents 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of 
diagnosis;  for  when  the  attendant  in- 
troduces the  sound  ho  only  penetrates 
into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  blad- 
der, he  only  withdraws  a  small  quan- 
tity of  urine,  which  but  little  dimi- 
nishes the  size  of  the  tumor,  because  the 
posterior  chamber  remains  full.  In  ano- 
ther work  we  have  given  a  case  of  this 
description  wherein  the  urine  is  forci- 
bly retained,  and  still  continues  to 
dribble  out  (On  Diseases  of  Menstrua- 
tion and  Ovarian  Inflammation,  p.  30). 
In  rare  instances  adhesions  take  place 
between  the  cyst  and  the  bladder,  and 
after  a  perforation  of  tho  walls  of  both 
cavities  the  contents  of  the  cyst  pass 
into  the  bladder,  and  may  be  thvs 
ejeitcd. 

The  passage  of  pus  from  an  atecess 
into  the  bladder  has  been  seen  U  bring 
on  chronic  cystitis  by  Emer;.  Louis 
(the  elder),  and  Lisfranc,  a"l  T>t.  H. 
Johnson  (Med.-Chir.  Review,  1830),  saw 
it  bring  on  frequent  desire  to  pass  water, 
dyBiiria,  and  hematuria.  Generally, 


however,  the  passage  of  pus  into  and" 
through  the  bladder  has  no  injurious 
effects.  Cases  of  this  description  have 
been  reported  by  Caesar  Hawkins,  Dr. 
Gordon  of  Aberdeen;  and  abroad  by 
Meniere,  Dance,  Martin,  Madame  Boi- 
vin,  and  in  two  instances  by  Marshal 
de  Calvi.  Out  of  these  nine  cases  eight 
recovered.  Besides,  it  is  not  pus  but  a 
fluid,  which  in  general  may  be  less  irri- 
tating than  pus,  we  say  in  general, 
for  we  have  already  mentioned  that  a 
distinguished  surgeon  of  Brussels  ex- 
tracted from  the  bladder  of  a  patient  a 
stone  having  for  its  nucleus  a  tooth, 
which  most  probably  came  from  an 
ovarian  cjrst.  Although  the  following 
case  occiutccI  in  the  male,  it  so  well 
exemplifies  the  inuocuity  of  some  of 
the  contents  of  hydatid  tumors  when 
placed  in  contact  with  tho  urinary  sur- 
face, and  is  so  interesting  for  other 
reasons,  that  we  shall  give  it  as  stated 
by  Dr.  Bright,  in  one  of  his  valuable 
papers  in  the  Guys  Hospital  Reports. 

W.  Skingley,  aged  54,  was  admitted 
into  Guy's  Hospital  labouring  under 
serous  effusion,  with  dyspnoea  and  coa- 
gulable  urine.  He  died,  and  on  exa- 
mining the  body  a  tumor  was  found, 
about  the  size  of  a  large  orange,  be- 
tween the  bladder  and  rectum,  pushing 
the  bladder  forwards.  The  tumor  was 
bydatic.  It  had  given  rise  to  no  reten- 
tion of  urine,  or  at  least  none  was 
noticed.  ■  The  patient;  who  had  been 
labouring  under  other  disease,  com- 
plained of  the  difficulty  he  had  in  re- 
taining his  water ;  and,  wheu  the  exa- 
mination was  made,  it  appeared  that 
the  urine  was  continually  passing  away, 
and  that  a  tumor  bearing  all  the  cha- 
racteristics of  a  distended  bladder  pre- 
sented itself  at  the  pubic  region.  A 
catheter  was  introduced,  and  a  few 
drops  of  perfectly  healthy  urine  drawn  ' 
off  without  producing  any  diminution 
in  the  bulk  of  the  tumor,  as  it  was  still 
supposed  that  the  urine  was  retained. 
Mojo  than  one  medical  man  attempted 
to  draw  it  off,  and  at  length  the  catheter 
became  obstructed  by  the  passing  of 
some  hydatids.  A  sucking-pump  was 
applied  to  the  catheter,  and  thus  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  "  debris"  of 
hydatids  was  removed.  The  patient 
died  of  his  principal  complaint,  and  a 
large  hydatid  tumor  was  found  to  fill 
the  pelvic  region,  attached  to  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  fundus  of  the  bladder, 
pressing  so  much  forward  as  to  prevent 
the  bladder  from  beingfilled  with  wine, 
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and  causing  its  constant  escape.  The 
catheter  had  not  passed  through  the 
bladder  to  reach  the  cyst,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  had  passed  by  an  opening 
from  the  urethra  behind  the  bladder. 

Dr.  0.  Heming  relates  a  case  in  point 
in  his  translations  of  Mme  Boivin 
and  Duges'  work : — "  The  bladder  being 
opened  by  ulceration,  it  allowed  for  u 
long  time  hair  to  pass  with  the  urine ; 
at  last  a  body  was  abstracted  from 
the  bladder  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg, 
presenting  at  one  of  its  extremities 
a  shred  of  skin  containing  hair  and 
bone,  in  which  was  a  kind  of  tooth 
resemhling  a  small  molar.  The  com 
munication  of  the  cyst  with  the  bladder 
was  ascertained  by  the  finger  passed 
into  the  urethra.  The  person  reco- 
vered." 

The  most  remarkable  instance  of 
this  favourable  termination  was  pub* 
lished  by  my  friend  Dr.  Bennett  of 
Edinburgh  (Monthly  Jour,  of  Med.  Sci. 
Feb.  184SJ),  and  deserves  to  be  given  in 
full. 

Case  of  Spontaneous  Cure  of  Ovarian 
Dropsy,  by  meant  of  an  Ulcerative 
Opening  of  the  Cyst  into  the  Bladder. 

Case. — Anno  Pyper,  a  servant,  aged 
25,  was  admitted  into  the  female  clinical 
ward  of  the  Boyal  Infirmary,  Nov.  8, 
1848.  She  had  been  delivered  fourteen 
days  previously  of  a  male  child  in  the 
Maternity  Hospital;  and,  on  inquiry,  I 
found  thut  the  labour  was  a  natural  one, 
and  presented  nothing  unusual.  On 
the  birth  of  the  child,  however,  the  ab- 
domen still  continued  enlarged,  and  at 
first  led  to  the  suspicion  that  another 
foetus  remained  in  the  uterus.  After  a 
time  the  true  nature  of  the  case  was 
rendered  manifest,  and  a  large  swelling 
was  detected,  which  was  moveable  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  presented  all  the 
characters  of  an  encysted  tumor  of  the 
left  ovary. 

When  I  first  examined  her  in  the 
Infirmary,  I  found  the  abdomen  swollen 
to  about  the  size  of  a  woman's  during 
the  sixth  or  seventh  month  of  preg- 
nancy. The  tumor  extended  from  the 
epigastrium  to  the  pubes,  but  bulged 
considerably  towards  the  left  side.  Its 
surface  was  irregular;  and  two  large 
nodules,  each  the  size  of  a  cocoa-nut, 
existed  about  its  centre.  It  was  tense 
and  firm  to  the  feel,  somewhat  elastic, 
but  no  fluctuation  coidd  be  detected. 
The  tumor  was  firmly  fixed,  and  the 
seat  of  constant  pain,  especially  in  the 


left  lumbar  region,  which  was  increase 
by  pressure,  by  lying  on  the  right  side 
or  on  assuming  the  erect  posture.  The 
urine  was  of  a  slight  yellow  colour,  and 
presented  its  normal  characters.  The- 
digestive,  respiratory,  circulatory,  ner- 
vous, and  integumentary  organs  ap 
peared  to  be  healthy.  She  had  observed" 
the  tumor  seven  months  before  her  deli- 
very; and  it  has  gone  on  gradually 
increasing,  and  been  somewhat  painful 
from  the  first.  Eiyht  leeches  were  or- 
dered to  the  most  painful  part  of  the 
abdomen. 

For  four  days  the  patient  remained  in 
the  same  condition,  the  local  pain,  how- 
ever, having  been  relieved  by  the  leeches. 
On  Nov.  12th,  my  attention  was  directed 
to  the  urine,  which  now  presented 
a  copious  white  deposit,  occupying 
two-fifths  of  the  jar,  while  the  superna- 
tant portion  was  of  alight  amber  colour, 
and  unusnally  viscid.  The  deposit  was 
determined  by  the  microscope  to  consist 
of  pus,  mingled  with  a  few  compound 
granular  corpuscles,  The  clear  portion 
was  strongly  coagulable  by  heat  and 
nitric  acid. 

At  first  I  imagined  that  the  cyst  had 
burst  into  the  vagina,  but  the  patient 
and  nurse  assured  me  that  there  was  no 
discharge  between  the  intervals  of  mic- 
turition, and  that  all  the  fluid  came  from 
the  bladder. 

The  urine  presented  the  same  charac- 
ters during  the  next  three  days;  the 
amount  discharged  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours  beiug  about  three  pints.  On 
the  15th,  I  observed  that  the  tumor  had 
somewhat  diminished  in  size,  its  hard- 
ness and  tensity  had  disappeared,  and 
distinct  fluctuation  was  perceptible  •  in 
it  A  broad  flannel  roller  was  ordered  to 
be  firmly  applied  round  the  abdomen,  and 
compremon  made  by  mctms  of  pasteboard, 
previously  soaked  and  modelled  to  the 
abdominal  surface. 

From  this  time  the  abdomen  rapidly 
diminished  in  volume,  while  the  amount 
of  puruleut  viscous  fluid  discharged 
from  the  bladder  varied  from  three  to 
five  pints  in  the  twenty -four  hours.  The 
appetite  and  general  health  continued 
good ;  and  she  was  ordered  nutritious 
diet,  with  four  ounces  of  wine  daily. 
On  the  23rd,  the  amount  of  pus  con- 
tained iu  the  urine  was  greatly  lessened, 
and  the  clear  portion  presented  a  slight 
haziness  on  tlie  addition  of  nitric  acid. 
On  the  27th  the  abdomen  had  regained 
its  natural  size,  although  a  dense  mass, 
evidently  the  collapsed  ovarian  sac, 
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munication  established  between  the 
bladder  and  the  cyst,  but  on  opening 
the  body  the  cyst  was  found  to  be  entire, 
without  any  trace  of  inflammation, 
containing  five  or  six  pints  of  albumi- 
nous fluid  of  a  straw  colour,  while  the 
right  kidney  was  three  times  its  natural 
size,  and  in  a  state  of  decomposition. 
The  left  kidney  was  tolerably  healthy, 
and  the  bladder  and  urethra  perfectly 
so.  If  this  disease  of  the  kidney  was 
not  caused  by  this  large  ovarian  cyst,  it 
no  doubt  increased  it 

[To  be  continued.] 
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could  readily  be  distinguished,  occupy- 
ing the  left  iliac  and  hypochondriac 
regions.  The  urine  now  also  was 
natural  in  quantity,  and  presented  only 
a  slight  sediment,  consisting,  as  shown 
by  the  microscope,  of  some  crystals  of 
oxalate  of  lime,  and  a  few  pus  glo- 
bules. 

From  this  period  she  may  be  said  to 
have  recovered.  She  suffered  occasion- 
ally from  uneasy  feelings  on  the  left 
side,  sometimes  amounting  to  pain, 
which  were  relieved  by  the  application 
of  four  leeches,  followed  by  a  small 
blister.  One  of  the  leech  bites  ulcerated 
superficially,  but  soon  healed  up.  She 
was  dismissed  on  the  1 8th  of  Decem- 
ber, expressing  herself  as  being  well 
in  every  respect,  having  been  sitting 
up  and  running  about  the  ward  for  the 
fortnight  previous.  The  indurated  moss 
in  the  left  iliao  region  was  greatly 
diminished  in  size,  but  still  very  per- 
ceptible to  the  feel,  though  not  to  the 
eye." 

Effectt  of  Ovarian  T  mors  on  the 
Kidneys. — The  kidneys  are  very  rarely 
implicated.  Burns  is  the  only  author, 
with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  who 
mentions  their  partial  atrophy  as  the 
result  of  the  pressure  of  an  ovarian 
tumor,  and  we  have  never  met  with  a 
similar  appearance.  It  is  not  unreason- 
able to  suppose,  with  the  same  author, 
that  when  the  tumor  occupies  the  entire 
abdominal  cavity,  suppression  of  urine 
may  arise  from  the  pressure  of  the  cyst 
upon  the  kidneys :  diuretics  fail  to  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  urine,  though 
this  may  be  effected  by  paracentesis. 
This  assertion  is  well  exemplified  by  a 
case  given  by  Burns,  of  Madame  de 
Bosney,  "who  in  the  space  of  four 
years  was  tapped  twenty-eight  times." 
For  seven  days  after  each  puncture  she 
made  water  freely,  and  in  sufficient 
quantity ;  the  appetite  was  good,  and 
all  the  functions  well  performed ;  but  in 
proportion  as  the  tumor  increased  the 
urine,  in  spite  of  diuretics,  diminished, 
and  at  last  came  only  by  drops. 

This  is  the  place  to  mention  an 
interesting  case,  of  a  large  monolocular 
ovarian  cyst,  which  we  saw  in  con- 
sultation with  Messrs.  Wetherfield  aud 
Duncan,  and  in  which  the  fatal  termina- 
tion was  no  doubt  accelerated  by  exten- 
sive disease  of  the  kidneys.  Several 
weeks  before  the  patient's  death  the 
urine  was  abundant  purulent  and  very 
offensive,  and  it  was  a  question  with 
us  whether  there  was  not  some  com- 


DECADENCE  OV  THE  PROFESSION  IK  THX 
UNITED  STATES. 

It  is  most  cheerfully  conceded  that  in  those 
schools  which,  twenty  years  ago,  sent  out 
their  three  or  four  hundred  graduates  an- 
nually, the  graduates  of  every  subsequent 
year  have  progressively  improved,  partly  in 
consequence  of  their  previous  education 
being  better,  and  partly  because  the  medi- 
cal courses  have  been  perfected.  But  what 
shall  we  say  of  a  large  portion  of  the  six  or 
eight  hundred  annual  graduates  who  are 
now  poured  out  by  more  recently  esta- 
blished institutions?  "We  are  persuaded 
that-  in  average  attainments  they  do  not 
reach  the  standard  of  graduates  of  twenty 
years  since  j  and,  what  is  worse,  that  after 
entering  the  profession  they  are  much  mora 
apt  to  remain  stationary.  For  while  in  the 
olden  time  the  student  was  at  least  im- 
pressed with  the  dignity,  excellence,  and 
sacredness  of  his  calling,  the  class  of  mo- 
dern students  to  which  we  have  alluded 
become  physicians  with  such  motives  aa 
ought  to  lead  them  to  be  blacksmiths  or 
carpenters,  or  members  of  some  fraternity 
in  which  they  might  be  really  useful  to 
mankind.  But  they  take  up  physio  as  a 
trade,  they  are  taught  by  traders  in  diplo- 
mas, and  they  practise  in  the  true  spirit  of 
tradesmen.  And  as  for  improvement, 
they  vote  all  discoveries  a  humbug,  and 
study  a  bore.  Yet  these  persons,  physi- 
cians in  name,  and  by  virtue  of  a  parch- 
ment title,  claim  and  assert  an  equality  of 
rank  with  the  well-educated,  the  high- 
minded,  the  studious,  and  progressive 
members  of  the  profession.  They  form  a 
part  of  the  same  body  politic,  and  by  their 
character  and  conduct  determine  its  esti- 
mation in  the  world.  Twenty  years  ago 
nearly  all  graduates  of  medical  schools 
were  sure  to  possess  a  respectable  decree  of 
knowledge  and  skill;  but  now,  although 
the  graduates  of  a  certain  number  of  schools 
have  higher  attainments  than  ever,  the  re- 
mainder occupy  the  very  lowest  point  in 
the  scale,  which  begins  at  the  zero  of  igno- 
rance and  ends  at  the  climax  of  wisdom.— 
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CASE  OP 
REDUCTION  EN  MASSE. 

'By  J.  Warn  D.  Bkown,  M.K.C.S.E. 

Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the  School  of  the 
London  Hospital. 

I  forward  for  publication  in  your  valua- 
ble journal  the  following  interesting 
case:— 

Lewis  Lyon,  a  broker,  aged  72  years, 
was  admitted  into  the  London  Hospital 
on  the  3rd  day  of  October,  1850,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Luke.  The  patient 
stated  that  he  had,  during  the  last  seven- 
teen years,  occasionally  suffered  much 
from  a  reducible  inguinal  hernia,  which, 
whenever  the  truss  that  he  wore  was  for 
a  short  time  removed,  came  down.  On 
those  occasions  be  said  that  he  had 
always  succeeded  in  returning  the  her- 
nia himself,  but  that  on  the  29th  ult, 
having  taken  off  his  truss,  the  hernia 
descended  and  speedily  became  larger 
and  more  painful  than  usual.  He  at 
this  time  grasped  the  swelling  with  both 
of  his  hands,  pushing  it  violently  up- 
wards, and  in  this  way  succeeded  m 
returning  the  greater  part  of  it  into  the 
abdomen ;  but,  from  the  force  he  used, 
his  fingers,  he  said,  became  benumbed, 
and  that  he  was  on  that  account  obliged 
to  desist,  and  to  send  for  a  surgeon, 
who  completed  the  reduction.  The 
pain  in  the  belly,  however,  soon  after 
this  became  more  severe,  and  afterwards, 
during  that  day,  he  had  two  scanty 
stools.  The  pain  during  the  succeeding 
night  increased  in  severity,  and  early 
on  the  following  morning  retching  and 
vomiting  took  plaoe,  which,  he  said, 
had  been  constant  ever  since. 

On  admission  there  was  a  tumor 
occupying  the  right  inguinal  canal, 
which  receded  into  the  abdomen  when 
the  slightest  pressure  was  applied  to  it 
with  the  finger,  and  the  surface  became 
like  that  on  the  opposite  side ;  the  tumor 
again  appeared  on  coughing.  It  was 
observed  that  the  ring  was  large,  and 
readily  admitted  the  finger,  with  the  fold 
of  skin  which  was  pushed  before  it. 
The  spermatic  cord  was  clear,  and  un- 
obscured  by  any  overlying  sac.  When 
reduced  within  the  abdomen,  there 
could  be  felt  a  fulness  above  the  inner 
ring,  attended  by  pain  on  pressure. 
Thinking  it  probable  from  these  circum- 


stances that  the  hernia  had  been  re- 
duced with  its  contents  still  in  a  state 
of  strangulation,  Mr.  Luke,  without 
delay,  determined  to  perform  an  ope- 
ration of  exploration. 

The  patient  being  placed  on  the  table, 
Mr.  Luke  made  an  incision  over  the 
inguinal  canal  by  pinching  up  and 
transfixing  with  a  straight  bistoury  a 
fold  of  integuments,  alter  which  tho 
parts  intervening  between  the  integu- 
ments and  the  tumor  which  bad  reap- 
peared were  carefully  divided,  and  the 
sac  opened,  when  its  contents  were 
brought  into  view.  They  were  found 
to  consist  of  discoloured  intestine,  lying: 
nearly  wholly  within  the  parietes  of  tho 
abdomen,  and  encircled  by  a  stricture 
formed  by  the  neck  of  the  sae,  the  stric- 
ture being  about  one  and  a  half  or  two 
inches  distant  from  the  internal  ring. 
The  sac  was  drawn  partly  from  the 
abdomen  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  division  of  the  stricture.  When  tho 
stricture  was  divided,  the  hernial  con- 
tents were  replaced  within  the  general 
peritoneal  cavity,  and  the  wound  closed' 
with  sutures,  Ac. 

Eight  hours  after  the  operation  tho 
patient  had  four  copious  stools;  she 
then  fell  asleep,  and  passed  a  good 
night. 

Oct  4th. — The  patient,  this  morning-, 
ib  in  rather  a  low  state.  He  has  had 
no  vomiting  since  the  operation,  and 
says  that  he  is  free  from  pain.  Ordered 
a  pint  of  beef-tea,  and  eight  ounces  of 
wine  during  the  day. 

ftth.— The  dressings  have  to-day  been 
taken  off  and  the  sutures  removed.  He 
complains  of  heat  and  pain,  which,  he 
says,  extends  from  the  wound  to  the 
bottom  of  the  scrotum,  and  those  parts 
are  red  and  inflamed.  The  bowels  nave 
not  been  opened  since  the  day  before 
yesterday. — B>  01.  Bicini,  Jss.  statim 
sumend*  and  an  evaporating  lotion  to 
be  applied  to  the  part. 

Ath. — The  patient  appears  to  be  weaker 
this  morning.  The  redness,  heat,  and 
pain  in  the  scrotum,  &c.,  are  greater 
than  yesterday.  Bowels  have  not  yet 
been  opened.  Another  half  ounce  of 
castor  oil  to  be  immediately  given.  The 
inflamed  parts  to  be  covered  with 
collodion,  and  two  pints  of  porter  to  be 
taken  during  the  day ;  the  wine  also  to 
be  continued. 

Tth. — The  patient  has  passed  a  rest- 
less night  on  account  of  pain  about  the 
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scrotum  and  spermatic  cord.  Bowels 
have  been  opened  by  the  castor  oil. 
Collodion  to  be  reapplied  to  the  inflamed 
parts. 

Vetpere,  9  o'clock. — Nearly  as  in  the 
morning ;  restless,  and  unable  to  sleep. 

— 9,  A<iua  rur-  Si-;  Tr-  °i,u»  11lxx- 

Fiat  haustus  statim  sumcnd. 

8th. — Nearly  as  yesterday.  The  wine 
to  be  increased  to  twelve  ounces,  and 
the  anodyne  draught  to  be  repeated  at 
bed-time. 

9th. — The  pain  in  tlie  parts  more 
severe,  and  the  swelling  of  the  scrotum 
greater.  Patient  very  low.  Pulse  slow 
andwoak;  stoma  ah  irritable;  occasional 
slight  singultus.  —  fy.  Infus.  Gentian. 
Co.,  Jiss. ,  Ammou.  Carb.  gr.  v.  Fiat 
haustus  ter  in  die  sumend.  9>  Mor- 
phiffi  Acet  gr.  ss. ;  Confect.  Aromat. 
gr.  iv.  '  Fiat  pil.  hora  somni  sumend. 

10th. — A  fluctuation  being  this  morn- 
ing perceptible,  a  puncture  was  made 
with, a  lancet,  and  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  matter  removed.  Bowels  open. 
— Infus.  Gentian,  ut  antea. 

11th. — As  yesterday. 

12th. — Much  better  in  every  respect 
Abscess  discharging  freely.  Pulso 
stronger;  appetite  returning :  a  mutton 
chop  to  be  taken  for  dinner. 

18th. — As  yesterday.  Bowels  con- 
fined.—01.  Rioini,  Jj. 

18th. — The  patient  has  been  rapidly 
improving  since  last  report.  The  swell- 
ing of  the  scrotum  has  diminished,  and 
the  wound  in  the  groin  is  now  entirely 
healed,  and  slight  discharge  still  con- 
tinues from  the  puncture  that  was  made 
in  the  scrotum. 

25th. — Doing  well. 

80tb. — The  patient  since  last  report 
has  been  out  of  bed  lor  three  or  tour 
hours  every  day,  and  is  now  quite 
convalescent.  The  wine  to  be  continued, 
with  nourishing  diet. 

Nov.  11th. — Discharged  cured. 

Remarks. — With  reference  to  the 
above  case,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
result  bears  evidence  of  the  value  of  the 
means  of  diagnosis  adopted  in  it,  and  of 
the  truthfulness  of  tho  observations 
which  Mr.  Luke  has  made  in  his  paper 
upon  this  subject,  published  in  the 
xxvi.  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society. 
It  appears  to  be  important  that  these 
means  of  diagnosis  should  be  well  under- 
stood; because,  upon  their  admitted 


i  accuracy,  depends  the  promptitude  with 
which  surgeons  may  be  disposed  to  have 
recourso  to  early  relief;  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  so  few  cases  of  this  de- 
scription, relieved  by  operation,  have 
beeu  published,  as  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  such  cases  are  far  more 
common  than  has  generally  been 
acknowledged  by  authorities. 

I  learn  that  the  above  is  the  ninth 
case  which  has  come  under  Mr.  Luke's 
observation,  and  the  sixth  ou  which  he 
has  operated,  the  results  being,  that  only 
two  patients  died, — one  from  lesion  of 
the  intestine,  mortification  having  taken 
place  previous  to  the  operation,  and  the 
other  seven  days  after  the  operation, 
from  eiysipelas  attacking  the  wound, — 
the  symptoms  of  obstruction  having 
entirely  ceased,  and  the  bowels  having 
recovered  their  perfect  function.  If  so 
many  cases  of  this  kind  have  occurred 
in  the  practice  of  one  surgeon,  it  is  but 
fair  to  conclude  that  they  mav  have 
token  place  in  a  somewhat  simifar  pro- 
portion in  the  practice  of  other  surgeons, 
and  yet  we  do  not  hear  of  their  having 
been  relieved  by  operation.  Is,  then, 
the  inference  here  drawn  respecting  the 
frequency  of  such  cases,  correct,  or  is  it 
not  ?  if  it  be  correct,  and  operations 
have  not  been  performed  on  account  of 
the  obscurity  by  which  such  cases  are 
surrounded,  the  publication  of  the 
above,  may,  in  future,  be  useful  in  as- 
sisting the  diagnosis,  and  in  keeping 
attention  alive  to  the  subject  of  stran- 
gulated hernia  reduced  en  masse. 

London  Hospital,  Nov.  23th,  1850. 


THE  TREATMENT  OP  nrTEBMITTBirr  FEVEB 
BY  FE  BBOC  Y  AN  IDE  01  POTASSIUM  AND 
T7BEA. 

[We  substitute  the  following  for  a  para- 
graph on  the  same  subject  which  appeared 
at  page  1014  of  our  last  number.] 

M.  Lemaitre,  of  the  Hopital  La  Charity 
has  employed  a  mixture  of  fcrrocyanide  of 
potassium  and  urea  in  the  treatment  of  five 
cases  of  intermittent  fever.  In  two  of  these 
it  was  successfully  used,  and  in  two  unsuc- 
cessfully.— Journal  de  Chimie  Medicate. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  can  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  quinine 
with  any  prospect  of  success. 
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MEDICAL  GAZETTE 


FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  20,  1850. 

An  accurate  statistical  return  of  the 
comparative  mortality  in  the  Metropo- 
litan and  Provincial  Hospitals  -would 
throw  great  light  on  the  results  of  prac- 
tice, and  bo  attended  with  great  benefit 
to  medical  science.  The  comparison 
might  not  merely  extend  to  the  relative 
mortality  in  the  different  institutions 
of  this  country,  but  to  the  proportionate 
number  of  deaths  in  these,  and  in  the 
great  hospitals  of  Paris,  as  well  as  of 
other  continental  cities.  At  present, 
however,  we  have  no  accurate  data  for 
such  calculations;  and  great  care  is 
required  in  instituting  comparisons, 
because  by  the  assumption  of  an  in- 
correct basis,  an  undue  prejudice  may 
be  created  against  the  medical  superin- 
tendence of  certain  institutiona  The 
plan  adopted  by  the  Registrar-General, 
of  publishing  a  weekly  return'  of  deaths 
in  the  different  metropolitan  hospitals, 
is  of  no  statistical  valuo  whatever,  un- 
less this  be  connected  with  a  quarterly 
or  yearly  summary  of  the  number  of 
patients  actually  admitted  into  each 
institution. 

With  a  laudable  desire  to  arrive  at 
some  sort  of  conclusion  on  this  impor- 
tant subject,  Dr.  Webster,  in  a  pamphlet 
now  before  us,  takes  the  number  of 
deaths  in  hospitals  for  six  months, 
as  returned  by  the  Registrar-General, 
and  compares  these  deaths  with  the 
number  of  beds  which  each  hospital  is 
supposed  to  contain.*  The  conclusions 
at  which  ho  has  arrived  are  as  follows: 

"  1st.  One  death  in  even-  Sl'?9  of  the 
total  mortality  throughout  London,  or 
4-00  per  cent.,  took  place  in  tlio  eleven 
general  hospitals  during  rhc  his-i  hx 


*  On  the  Health  of  London  dMM  »'"•  ■!« 
months  terminating  September  3*tli.  l-;o.  Bred 
before  the  Medical  Society  of  I  on  ion,  tml  re. 
printed  from  the  London  Joan  ■! 


months.  2d.  One  patient  died  for  nearly 
every  three  beds,  sneaking  in  the  aggre- 
gate. 3d.  The  highest  rate  of  mortality 
generally  occurred  in  the  smallest  hos- 
pitals. 4th.  With  one  exception,  the 
lowest  comparative  ratio  of  deaths  was 
observed  in  the  large  or  more  populous 
institutions.  5th.  The  fewest  deaths, 
in  reference  to  the  published  number 
of  beds,  was  reported  from  the  Free 
Hospital ;  and  nth.  The  largest  compa- 
rative mortality,  according  to  the  same 
calculation,  occurred  at  University  Col 
lege  Hospital." 

The  table  from  which  these  deduc- 
tions have  been  ,  made  is  elsewhere 
printed  *  The  general  result  from 
eleven  hospitals  is  that  there  are  3228 
beefs,  arid  there  were  in  six  months 
105.1  .deaths,  making  1  to  3tV  beds. 
The  mortality  at  Unitojusity  College. 
thus  appears  to  be  c«e  death  to  every 
1£  bed,  while  at  the  Frke  Hospital 
there  is  only  one  death  to  every  6i  beds ! 

Tlte  author  appears  to  be  aware  that 
this  . mode  of  calculating  deaths  in  hos- 
pitals may  lead  to  fallacy ;  but,  as  we 
infer  from  his  observation,  he  docs  not 
perceive  the  entire  unsoundness  of  such' 
a  mode  of  computation.  In  remarking 
on  the  numerical  results,  he  observes  :  ' 

"  On  the  other  hand,  when  comparing 
one  hospital  with  another,  it  is  curious 
to  observe  that  the  mortality  was  nearly 
the  same  at  St.  Bartholomew's  and 
Guy's,  the  two  largest  institutipns  pf  the 
kind,- and  having  each  the  samp  number 
of  beds — viz.  680.  Again,  at  Sl  George's 
and  the  London  hospitals,  each  having 
320  beds,  one  being  situated  at  the  west 
end  of  London,  the  other  at  the  east, 
where  an  immense  number  of  serious 
accidents  constantly  occur,  and  certainly 
very  many  more*  than  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Piccadilly,  there  is  not  much 
difference  in  the  rate  of  mortality.  This 
is,  however,  in  favour  of  the  latter  hos- 
pital, although  still  inferior  to  the  Mid- 
dlesex, St.  lhuLliu'.uuK  wV.  and  pay's, 
but  espewallj  ••.»  Hi  T  n  as's  Hospital, 
wh*re  the  ratio  itv  vtw  lesx 

than  m  any  lirnii-m, 
willi  the  aul-   •  •'  ■  ■  i'1'"  ''1  ■'"  I 
Hcpital,  us  | 
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folly  aware  that  these  calculations 
must  not  be  taken  as  absolutely  free 
from  all  fallacy,  since  the  admissions  of 
patients  may  be  more  numerous  at  one 
establishment  than  at  another.  But  I 
think  that  this  argument,  if  it  has  any 
force,  would  rather  militate  against  the 
smaller  and  more  modern  hospitals,  to 
which  letters  of  recommendation  from 
a  governor,  unless  for  accidents,  are 
often  required  to  ensure  the  reception 
of  an  in-patient;  while  at  the  two  an- 
cient Royal  Hospitals  of  the  city,  and 
at  Guy's,  where  the  rate  of  mortality 
has  been  found  to  be  lower,  the  facility 
of  admission  is  greater,  and  the  appli- 
cations, consequently,  likely  to  be  more 
numerous.  The  subject  here  mooted  is 
both  so  important  and  instructive  that 
it  deserves  further  inquiry:  indeed*  it 
is  solely  with  that  object  I  have  now 
made  these  imperfect  remarks,  and  based 
them  upon  the  numbers  contained  in 
the  average  table,  which,  I  believe,  is 
the  first  ever  compiled  iu  illustration  of 
the  results  obtained  at  the  eleven  gene- 
tal  hospitals  of  London,  viewed  compa- 
ratively.'' 

It  is,  we  think,  obvious  that  the  table 
■collected  by  Dr.  Webster  is  merely 
-calculated  to  show  the  mortality  of  beds, 
and  not  of  patients ;  and  that,  as  the 
relative  number  of  admissions  of  pa- 
tients within  a  given  period  of  time  is 
not  even  hinted  at,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  any  use  of  these  figures  in  com 
puting  the  comparative  mortality,  even 
admitting  that  the  number  of  beds 
assigned  to  each  of  the  eleven  hospitals 
is  correct,  and  that  the  beds  are  always 
occupied.*  The  number  of  beds  occupied 
in  an  hospital  is  very  well  known  to  be 
open  to  great  fluctuation;  the  same 
"bed  may  be  occupied  at  one  hospital  by 
three  or  four  different  patients,  and  at 
another  hospital  by  only  one  patient 
during  the   same   statistical  period. 
Thus  this  table,  which  wonld  have  the 
effect  of  causing  all  claimants  for  medi- 
cal and  surgical  assistance  to  rush  to 
the  Free  Hospital,  and  fly  from  Univer- 
sity College  Hospital  as  from  a  Pest 


•  It  has  been  computed  that  in  the  1ar*e 
hospital*  each  bed,  on  an  average,  receives  from 
nine  to  ten  occupant*  per  annum. 


House,  errs  in  taking  no  account  of 
these  material  elements  of  the  inquiry. 
If  it  happened  that  during  the  period  of 
six  months  only  one-half  of  the  Free 
Hospital  beds  were  occupied  by  patients 
whose  cases  were  of  a  protracted  kind,  and 
required  lengthened  treatment,  while  the 
inmates  of  University  College  Hospital 
were  frequently  renewed,  the  deaths 
in  the  latter,  arising  perhaps  from  the 
greater  number  of  patients,  and  the 
severity  of  the  cases  received,  would 
appear  very  high  if  compared  with  the 
fixtures  of  the  hospital — namely,  the 
beds ;  while  compared  with  the  num- 
bers actually  admitted  and  treated,  the 
mortality  might  be  'no  greater  than  at 
the  Free  Hospital.   In  short,  the  com- 
parison of  deaths  with  beds,  can  show 
no  more  than  the  deaths  compared  with 
wards ;  nor  is  there  any  method  of  cor- 
recting so  defective  a  basis'  of  calculation, 
by  any  subsequent  allowance  for  the 
situations  of  hospitals,  or  the  class  of  per- 
sons who  apply  for  relief.  The  only  part 
of  Dr.  Webster's  table  which  can  be 
received  as  approximately  correct  is  the 
column  of  deaths,  which,  as  it  has  been 
compiled  from  the  Registrar's  return, 
may  be  taken  to  represent  the  Hospital 
mortality  of  London  for  six  months,  so 
far  as  the  Registrar  can  procure  in- 
formation on  the  subject.   If  we  double 
these  numbers,  we  obtain  the  annual 
mortality  in  the  eleven  Hospitals  of 
London,  as  under.   The  figures,  how- 
ever, are  open  to  correction,  by  taking  a 
period  of  several  years :— - 

Hospitals.  .  Annual  Deaths. 

St.  Bartholomew's  860 

Guy's  828 

London  240 

St.  Thomas's  230 

St.  George's  212 

Middlesex  172 

Westminster  158 

University  College  158 

King's  College  132 

Charing  Cross  72 

Free  Hospital  44 


In  order  to  arri 
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fair  comparison  of  these  numerical 
results,  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  show, 
not  only  the  number  of  patients  ad- 
mitted into  each  institution,  but  also 
the  class  of  applicants,— whether  labour- 
ing under  severe  accidents,  or  acute  or 
chronic  diseases,  or  whether  the  cases 
be  of  a  kind  in  which  destitution  and 
disease  are  equally  combined,  and  the 
latter  not  of  a  serious  nature.  A  hos- 
pital situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
places  where  accidents  frequently  occur 
may  have  a  higher  rate  of  mortality 
than  one  in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis 
merely  as  a  result  of  its  local  position. 
Information  on  these  last-mentioned 
points  it  is  very  difficult  to  procure,  but 
the  first  postulate—namely,  the  annual 
number  of  admissions,  may  be  in  some 
cases  obtained;   and  we  agree  with 


Dr.  Webster  in  thinking  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  those  who  are  connected  with 
these  large  institutions  to  publish  a 
yearly  summary  of  cases  admitted,  the 
number  of  deaths,  and  other  particulars 
throwing  light  on  the  treatment  of 
disease.  To  a  oertain  extent  this  has 
been  carried  out  for  many  years  by  the 
Governors  of  the  London  Hospital,  and 
in  a  less  perfect  manner  by  those  of  St 
Bartholomew's  and  St  Thomas's. 

In  Paris  a  quarterly  return  of  the 
admissions  and  deaths  of  patients  in  the 
public  hospitals  is  regularly  made.  We 
subjoin  the  Parisian  table  for  the  second 
quarter  of  1 860.  It  may  not  only  serve 
for  guidance  in  these  statistical  inqui- 
ries, but  it  will  hereafter  enable  us  to 
compare  the  mortality  of  the  London 
with  that  of  the  Parisian  hospitals. 


Deaths  in  the  HotpiUde  iff  Pari*,  exchuive  qf  Infirmaries  (Hospices),  during  tie  Second 

Quarter  qf 1850. 


Month*. 

In -Patient*  on 
the  lit  of  the 
Month. 

Patients  admit- 
ted during  the 
Month. 

Total  In-Pa- 
tieots. 

Patients  dis- 
charged during 
the  Month. 

Deaths, 

April  .... 

Totals  during  the ") 
Quarter  .   .    .  j 

6034 
6014 
6000 

7328 
7129 
7174 

18362 
18143 
13183 

6752 
6483 
6800 

596 
651 
569 

18067 

21681 

39688 

20035 

1806 

If  we  deduct  the  number  of  patients 
discharged  during  the  quarter  from  the 
total  of  those  admitted  and  already  in 
the  hospitals,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
there  were  during  the  quarter  19,653 
inmates  and  1,806  deaths ;  thus  giving 
a  mortality  of  10-8  per  cent 

According  to  Dr.  Webster's  table, 
after  King's  and  University  College,  the 
London  and  Westminster  Hospitals  oc- 
cupy a  most  unfavourable  position  as 
to  the  rate  of  mortality :  in  fact  taking 
round  numbers,  the  patients  who  die  in 
these  institutions  are  equal  to  half  the 
number  of  beds  contained  in  them — i.  e. 
for  every  two  beds  and  a  fraction  -one 
death  must  be  reckoned  1  It  would  also 


appear  that  the  deaths  in  the  London 
are  comparatively  twice  as  numerous 
as  those  in  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  and 
that  the  mortality  at  St  George's  is 
rather  leas  than  in  the  London  Hos- 
pital. We  have  procured  some  authen- 
tic documents  which  will  tend  to  show 
the  inaccuracy  of  the  results  to  which 
this  faulty  mode  of  computation  must 
necessarily  lead.  The  number  of  beds 
in  each  hospital  is  taken  from  Dr.  Web- 
ster's table,  with  the  necessary  correc- 
tion, that  at  the  London  they  have 
amounted,  since  1847,  to  400,  the  num- 
ber actually  occupied  by  patients  vary- 
ing at  different  periods  from  396  to  263. 
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Hospitals. 

No.  of 
Beds. 

Total  In- 
patients. 

Deaths. 

Deaths  per 

Cent. 

Acci- 
dents. 

Deaths  |  Deaths  from 

from  Acci-  Accident  per 
dent.    |  Cent. 

1844. 
St.  George's    .  . 
London     .   .  . 

320 

320 

3284 
8691 

293 
224 

9 
6 

1120 
2149 

79 

H 

1847. 
St.  Bartholomew's 
St.  Thomas's  .  . 
London  .... 

680 
487 
400 

5801 
3709 
4159 

428 

283 
276 

1* 
7* 
6| 

2396 

73 

3 

1848. 
St.  Bartholomew's 
St.  Thomas's  .  . 
London  .... 

680 
487 
400 

6826 
43 10 
4185 

480 
276 
264 

8* 

H 

2442 

89 

3# 

From  these  returns  it  will  be  per 
ceived  that,  when  the  deaths  are  com- 
pared with  the  in-patients  actually  re- 
ceived, and  not  with  the  beds,  the 
comparative  mortality  of  the  London 
Hospital  does  not  reach  seven  per  cent, 
and  at  least  three  per  cent,  of  the  deaths 
arise  from  accidents !  In  these  periods, 
which  are  not  selected,  but  taken  merely 
because  authentic  comparative  returns 
are  procurable  for  the  years  mentioned, 
the  (relative  mortality  of  St.  George's, 
St.  Bartholomew's,  and  St.  Thomas's, 
invariably  exceeded  that  of  the  Loudon. 

The  mortality  at  the  London  Hos- 
pital has  of  late  years  undergone  a  very, 
considerable  reduction.  Since  the  year 
1846  the  per  centage  of  deaths  from 
accidents,  has  been  equal  to  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  per  centage  from  all  other 
causes.  The  table  subjoined,  the  accu- 
racy of  which  may  bo  relied  on,  throws 
an  interesting  light  on  this  question. 

As  a  general  average  of  the  returns 
for  the  fifteen  years,  it  may  be  stated 
that  there  were  for  each  year  8471  in- 
patients; and,  including  the  cholera 
year  (1849),  292  deaths;  thus  giving  a 
mortality  of  81  per  cent.  If  we  divide 
the  maximum  number  of  beds  occu 
pied  at  auy  ono  time  during  this  period 
(390)  by  the  average  yearly  deaths, 
we  shall  find  that  the  deaths  aro  to  the 
beds  in  the  alarming  proportion  of  .1 
to  14— i.      three  times  as  numerous 


as  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  according- 
to  the  table  published  by  Dr.  Webster. 
But  when  we  compare  the  yearly  deaths 
with  the  yearly  occupants  qf  the  bed*, 
the  deaths  at  the  Loudon  are  fewer  by 
l-7tb,  or  14  per  cent ! 

Return  of  the  Number  qf  Paiientt  admitted 
annually  into  the  Ward*  qf  the  Loudon 
Hoipital,  from  the  year  1835  to  1849, 
both  inclutipe,  and  alto  the  -number  of 
death*  in  each  year. 


D»te. 

No.  of 

pa- 
tifnu. 

Deaths 

Per 

cent. 

Percentage 
of  deaths 
from  acci- 
dent. 

1886 

2786 

277 

10 

1836 

2815 

809 

10 

1837 

2961 

418 

1*4 

1838 

2987 

371 

x? 

1839 

3247 

305 

1840 

3389 

296 

9 

1841 

3308 

331 

10 

1842 

8300 

260 

8 

1843 

3530 

244 

7 

1844 

3961 

224 

6 

1816 

3625 

228 

6* 

1846 

4092 

280 

7 

4J  p.  cent. 

1817 

4159 

276 

6* 

3  „ 

1848 

4185 

263 

6i'  3f  „ 

1849 

4090 

298 

7*'  4  „ 

i 

We  shall  shortly  return  to  tliis  sub- 
ject, and  consider  the  comparative 
mortality  at  the  other  London  hos- 
pitals. 
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The  Races  of  Van;  and  their  Geographi- 
cal Distribution.  By  Charles  Picker- 
ing, M.D.,  Member  of  the  United 
States  Exploring  Expedition.  A  new 
Edition,  to  which  is  prefixed,  An 
Analytical  Synopsis  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Man,  by  John  Charles 
Hall,  M.D.,  &c.  8vo.  pp.  345. 
London :  H.  G.  Bohn.  1850. 

The  objects  of  a  medical  journal  scarcely 
permit  an  extensive  notice  of  tbis  very 
interesting  work,  and  we  therefore  limit 
ourselves  to  a  brief  analysis  of  its 
contents. 

Dr.  riokering,  after  a  close  obscrva 
tion  of  the  varieties  of  men  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  visited  by  the  Ex- 
ploring Expedition,  arrives  at  tl»e 
conclusion  that  eleven  races  may  be 
distinguished  iu  the  countries  visited 
by  him,  and  that  these  may  be  arranged 
in  four  orders,  according  to  tbo  colonr 
of  their  complexion  ;  thus, — White, 
Brown,  Blackish-brown,  and  Black. 
Of  these,  the  first  embraces  Arabians 
and  Abvssinians;  the  second,  Mongo- 
lians, Hottentots,  and  Malays;  the 
third,  Papuans,  Negrillos,  Indians,  and 
Ethiopians;  the  fourth,  Australians, 
and  Negroes.  The  distribution  of  the  s j 
varieties  over  the  world  is  represented 
by  a  coloured  map,  after  Dr.  Prichard's 
plan.  These  several  tribes  are  men- 
tioned in  the  order  in  which  the  coun- 
tries they  inhabit  were  visited ;  and  a 
short  history  of  the  characters,  habits, 
Ac.,  of  each  tribe  is  given. 

Several  allied  subjects  are  also  treated 
of:  such  as  the  relations  of  races,  the 
geographical  progress  of  knowledge, 
migration  by  sea  and  land,  the  origin 
of  agriculture,  zoological  deductions, 
distribution  of  animals  and  plants,  and 
lastly,  the  introduced  animals  and  plants 
of  Egypt. 

It  is  needless  to  say  more  respecting 
this  volume,  tlian  that  it  contains  a 
large  amount  of  valuable  information, 
with  respect  to  aborigiual  tribes,  col- 
lected on  the  spot  by  a  careful  and 
skilful  iuvestigator ;  and  that  it  forms, 
therefore,  a  most  important  contribution 
to  ethnology. 

Dr.  Hall's  synopsis  presents  a  brief 
but  clear  exposition  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Man,  without  which  the 


general  reader  would  not  be  able  fully 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  Dr.  Picker- 
ing's work.  The  present  stale  of  the 
question  as  to  the  origin  of  man  from 
one  or  more  pairs  of  parents,  is  ably 
and  lucidly  stated  by  Dr.  Hall. 

We  must  do  this  gentleman  the  jus- 
tice to  say  that  he  has  rendered  the 
work  as  interesting  and  instructive  to 
the  professional  as  to  tho  general 
reader. 

The  Commercial  Hand-Book  of  Chemical 
Analysis,  &c.  By  A.  Normandy. 
8vo.  pp.  640,  with  Illustrations.  Lon- 
don :  Knight,  Foster  Lane.  1850. 

Dr.  Normandy  has  here  produced  a 
very  useful  manual  for  the  guidance  of 
the  chemist  in  detecting  the  numerous 
adulterations  to  which  articles  of  food, 
commerce,  and  manufactures,  are  sub- 
jected. A  book  of  this  kind  has  been 
long  wanted,  and  it  is  surprising,  con- 
sidering the  demands  now  made  upon 
science  by  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers, that  such  a  treatise  has  not 
hitherto  been  published.  The  small 
manual  of  Accdm  was  a  very  imperfect 
production  at  its  first  appearance,  and 
it  is  now  quite  obsolete. 

Dr.  Normandy  arranges  the  various" 
substances  treated  in  his  book  in  alpha- 
betical order,  thus  greatly  facilitating 
reference.  The  list  of  substances  is 
very  copious,  and  comprises,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge,  all  that  are  likely  to  give 
rise  to  the  necessity  for  chemical  exa- 
mination. Tables  of  analysis  of  the 
strength  of  different  products  and  ap- 
propriate illustrations  are  offered  to 
those  articles  which  require  them. 

From  our  perusal  of  various  sections 
of  tho  work  relating  to  the  adulterations 
of  food,  we  consider  that  this  book  will 
prove  a  most  useful  companion  to  the 
chemical  student 


Influence  of  Physical  Agents  on  the  De- 
velopment of  the  Tadpole,  of  the  Triton, 
and  the  Frog.  By  John  Hiooin- 
bottom,  Hon.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England. 
Reprinted  from  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  part  ii.  for  lSJN).  4lo 
pp.  8,  with  a  plate.  Loudon:  R 
and  J.  Taylor.  1850. 

A  series  of  experiment'  «■»  h»»rn  u> 

lated.  by  which  '  ^ 
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retarding  the  development  of  the  tad- 
pole, while  temperature  exerts  an  im- 
portant influence  on  its  growth.  The 
plate  which  accompanies  this  essay 
presents,  hy  a  simple  and  easy  diagram, 
the  respective  influences  of  these  two 
physical  agents.  This  contribution  to 
natural  history  and  physiology  will  be 
very  acceptable  to  the  students  of  these 
sciences. 


iProcccfcing*  of  &ocicttc*. 

BOYAL  MEDICAL  AND  CHIRTJB- 
GICAL  SOCIETY. 
Tuesday,  Dee.  10,  1850. 
Thi  Pbksidknt  in  the  Chair. 


Case  illustrating  ike  Difficulties  of  Diag- 
nosis of  Morbid  Growths  from  the  Upper 
Jaw;  with  Remarks.  By  Pbkscott 
Hkwett,  Assistant-Surgeon  to  St. 
George's  Hospital,  &c 

The  patient,  a  man  tet.  26,  was  admitted 
into  St.  George's  Hospital  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  P.  Hewett,  in  May  1848,  with  a 
large  tumor,  of  an  irregular  shape,  occupy- 
ing various  regions  of  the  left  side  of  the 
face.  Presenting  every  appearance  of  hav- 
ing originated  in  the  antrum,  this  tumor 
was  found  in  the  front  and  back  part  of 
the  cheek,  in  the  temporal  fossa,  in  the 
orbit,  and  in  the  nostril  extending  to  the 
back  part  of  the  pharynx ;  round  in  shape, 
but  tabulated,'  it  was  firm  and  elastic  to 
the  touch,  perfectly  moveable,  and  in  the 
nostril  of  a  dead  white  colour  and  glisten- 
ing appearance.  The  skin,  conjunctiva, 
and  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  were 

r'te  healthy,  and  no  enlarged  glands  could 
detected  in  any  part. 
The  history  of  the  case  was,  that  six 
years  previous  to  his  admission  into  the 
hospital  the  patient  was  troubled  with  a 
disease,  supposed  to  be  a  polypus  of  the 
nose,  which  had  been  easily  removed  with 
the  forceps ;  subsequently,  however,  the 
cheek  began  to  swell,  and  the  tumors  gra- 
dually made  their  appearance  in  the  regions 
in  which  they  were  found.  All  this  had 
occurred  without  any  pain,  and  with  very 
little  inconvenience.  A  year  ago  caustic 
had  been  extensively  applied  in  two  dif- 
ferent places,  large  cicatrices  marking  the 
■pots:  this  treatment  had  produced  no 
effect  on  the  disease,  and  no  fungating 
irowths  followed  the  application.  At  dif- 
ferent times  there  had  been  extensive  bleed- 


ings from  the  nose,  which  had  somewhat 
reduced  the  patient. 

At  a  consultation  of  the  surgeons  of  the 
hospital,  it  having  been  resolved  that  in  all 
probability  the  disease  was  of  the  fibrous 
kind,  and  connected  with  the  antrum,  the 
removal  of  the  upper  jaw  was  decided  upon. 
Dr.  Snow,  to  whom  the  surgeons  of  St. 
George's  are  so  much  indebted  for  the  able 
manner  in  which  he,  for  a  long  time,  ad- 
ministered chloroform  at  the  hospital,  hav- 
ing kindly  undertaken  to  give  it  on  this 
occasion. 

The  patient  being  seated  in  a  chair,  the 
operation  was  performed  in  the  usual  mum 
ner ;  but  on  removing  the  superior  maxil- 
lary and  malar  bones,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  disease  was  not  connected  with  that 
upper  jaw ;  it  was  altogether  behind  it. 
The  larger  portion  of  the  tumor  was  dis- 
sected from  off  the  pterygoid  proceea,  to 
which  it  was  firmly  attached.  Those  por- 
tions which  were  in  the  orbit  and  temporal 
fossa  were  removed  without  difficulty,  be- 
ing for  the  greater  part  simply  connected 
with  some  very  loose  cellular  tissue.  The 
patient  having  become  faint,  was  placed  in 
the  horizontal  posture,  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  stimulant  administered,- after  which 
he  soon  rallied.  The  portion  of  diseased 
structure  in  the  back  of  the  nostril  was 
then  removed  with  a  strong  pair  of  curved 
scissors.  The  pulse  having  again  failed, 
the  patient  was  at  once  laid  on  a  bed  and 
carried  into  an  adjoining  room :  different 
restorative  means  were  made  use  oC,  and 
he  appeared  to  rally  somewhat ;  but  shortly 
afterwards,  as  the  breathing  became  em- 
barrassed, an  opening  was  at  once  made 
into  the  crico-thyroid  membrane ;  and,  as 
a  last  resource,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
carry  on  artificial  respiration  with  a  tube, 
but  every  effort  proved  of  no  avail;  the 
patient  soon  died. 

But  few  vessels  were  met  with  during 
the  operation,  and  no  great  amount  of 
blood  was  lost.  Little  or  no  bleeding  fol- 
lowed the  incision  in  the  neck. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  bones  re- 
moved during  the  operation,  shewed  that 
in  the  superior  maxillary  the  antrum  was 
all  but  obliterated,  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
sinus  having  been  forced,  by  the  tumor 
lying  behind  it,  against  the  anterior  one ; 
there  was  merely  a  chink  left,  the  cavity  of 
which  was  quite  free,  and  lined  by  healthy 
mucous  membrane ;  the  malar  was  much 
more  curved  than  natural.  The  structure 
of  both  bones  was  perfectly  healthy.  The 
tumors  were  of  a  purely  fibrous  character. 
At  the  dissection  of  the  body  it  was  made 
out  that  the  tumor  had  originated  in  the 
roof  of  the  left  nostril ;  its  main  point  of 
attachment  bavins  keen  to  the  under  part 
ot  the  body  of  the  sphamoid,  and  inner 
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surface  of  the  pterygoid  process.  Portions 
of  diseased  structure  were  still  found  in 
the  sphenoidal  sinuses,  as  well  as  at  the 
upper  and  back  part  of  the  septum  nasi. 
Some  loose  bits  were  also  found  deep  in  the 
temporal  fossa,  and  at  the  back  of  the  orbit ; 
these  were  lying  in  the  cellular  tissue ;  they 
were  all  connected  to  each  other  by  slender 
pedicles,  one  of  which  passed  through  a 
hole  in  the  perpendicular  portion  of  the 
palate  bone ;  that  in  the  orbit  had  reached 
this  situation  by  creeping  through  the 
sphenomaxillary  fissure.   The  bones  were 
throughout  healthy  in  structure.   The  tis- 
sue of  the  growth  was  purely  fibrous. 

The  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes,  or  en  to 
their  minute  ramifications,  contained  a 

ritity  of  frothy  blood  ;  the  structure  of 
lungs  was  crepitant  throughout,  but 
each  section  presented  numerous  small  dark 
spots  of  eoohymosis  produced  by  some  of 
the  air-cells  having  been  also  filled  with 
blood ;  these  organs  were  otherwise  free 
from  disease.  The  heart  was  healthy ;  its 
cavities  contained  small  black  clots,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  blood  was  thin  and  fluid, 
and  did  not  coagulate  on  exposure  to  air. 
The  other  viscera  were  quite  healthy. 

In  his  remarks,  Mr.  Presoott  Hewett 
principally  drew  the  attention  of  the  Society 
to  the  great  difficulties  which,  at  times, 
were  found  to  exist  as  to  the  correct  diag- 
nosis of  the  precise  region  in  which  a  tumor 
of  the  upper  jaw  had  originated.  Of  these 
difficulties  the  present  case  afforded  a  good 
illustration.  The  history  of  the  patient, 
and  the  various  regions  in  which  the  tumor 
existed,  had  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
disease,  having  sprung  from  the  antrum, 
had  gradually  burst  through  the  walls  of 
this  cavity,  and  thence  spread  to  the  spots 
where  it  was  found.  The  operation  and 
the  subsequent  dissection  proved,  however, 
that  the  antrum  had  not  been  the  starting 
point  of  the  disease.  Mr.  P.  Hewett  had 
little  or  no  doubt  that  the  morbid  growth 
had  first  begun  in  the  nostril,  and  had 
subsequently  reached  the  ptery go-maxillary 
fossa,  either  by  making  its  way  through 
the  sphamo-palatine,  foramen,  or  by  break- 
ing down  a  portion  of  the  palate  bone. 
Once  in  the  fossa,  the  subsequent  progress 
of  the  tumor  may  easily  be  traced ;  it  passed 
into  the  orbit  through  the  sphaeno- maxillary 
fissure,  and,  in  the  face,  it  had  in  some 
parts  made  the  bones  yield,  and,  in  others, 
it  had  so  completely  moulded  itself  to  their 
shape,  creeping  over  their  cutaneous  sur- 
face, that  the  outlines  of  the  bones  were 
scarcely  discernible.  Mr.  P.  Hewett's  re- 
marks were  altogether  confined  to  tumors 
of  a  fibrous  character. 

The  morbid  appearances  observed  about 
the  lungs  led  Mr.  P.  Hewett  to  ask  the 
question,  whether  the  administration  of 


chloroform  was  advisable  in  operations 
about  the  mouth  where  there  was  likely  to 
be  a  certain  amount  of  bleeding.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  the  blood  found  in  the  lungs 
had  got  there  by  passing  through  the 
glottis ;  and  he  doubted  very  much  if  such 
would  have  been  the  case  had  no  chloro- 
form been  used.  Many  surgeons,  fearing 
this  accident,  had  of  late  not  failed  to  con- 
demn altogether  the  use  of  chloroform  in 
these  cases ;  but  some,  being  unwilling  to 
submit  their  patients  to  such  serious  ope- 
rations without  it,  had  adopted  a  middle 
course,  administering  this  agent  in  the  first 
steps  of  the  operation  only,  hoping  thus  to 
avoid  all  risk.  It  remained  still  to  be 
proved,  however,  whether,  even  with  this 
precaution,  there  might  not  be  danger  in  > 
using  anesthetics  in  some  operations  about  * 
the  mouth. 

Mr.  Fxbotssoh  said  that,  in  common 
with  every  member  of  the  Society,  he  con- 
sidered  this  paper  most  interesting,  as 
illustrating  the  differences  of  danger  in 
those  oases;  but  it  was  clear  the  tumor 
turned  out  different  from  what  was  sup- 
posed. At  first  it  was  said  to  be  situated 
in  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  but  after- 
wards it  proved  to  be  only  in  connection 
with  it;  and  there  could  be  but  little 
doubt  of  its  being  situated  behind  the 
antrum.  No  allusion  was  made  to  the 
shape  and  form  of  the  superior  maxillary ; 
and  there  being  no  distortion  of  the  alveoli 
or  nostril,  would  lead  to  the  opinion  that 
the  tumor  was  in  the  antrum,  a  matter  of 
great  importance  where  there  was  no  alte- 
ration in  front :  it  was  evidently  deep- 
seated,  from  the  expansion  of  the  zygomatic 
arch.  In  conclusion,  he  would  not  let  the 
opportunity  pass  without  giving  an  opi- 
nion respecting  the  use  of  chloroform  in 
such  cases.  From  numerous  oases  of  pro- 
tracted operations  about  the  mouth,  in 
which  he  applied  it  to  both  mouth  and 
nostrils,  and  renewed  it  when  its  effects 
passed  off,  he  considered  he  never  had  seen 
any  case  deterring  from  its  use.  At  first 
he  supposed  such  operations  as  the  one 
described  those  in  which  it  would  not  be 
applicable,  and  in  a  similar  esse  st  first  did 
not  try  it,  but  soon  discovered  from  using 
it  in  operations  on  both  the  jaws  as  well  as 
mouth,  where  blood  would  flow  back  into 
the  trachea,  that  no  evil  result  had  arisen  i 
he  wished  to  ask  Mr.  Hewett  how  long  the 
operation  lasted,  as  it  might  be  tortious 
even  in  the  hands  of  the  most  experienced, 
and  we  should  weigh  well  all  the  rir»<uro» 
stances  which  may  cause  death  in  stioli 
cases. 

Mr.  Hiwxtt  did  not  exactly  umlcratnii't 
Mr.  Fergsuson's  questi  "*  ,*wias 
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minutes ;  but  from  fainting  of  the  patient 
could  not  say  exactly,  but  imagined  about 
twenty  minutes  altogether. 

Dr.  Webster  asked  whether  chloroform 
was  the  cause  of  death,  as  in  all  oases  where 
death  so  occurred  the  blood  was  found 
fluid ;  and  in  France  it  was  stated  to  be 
black,  and  that  air  was  found  in  the  heart 
and  veins. 

Mr.  Hewett  replied  that  the  blood  was 
fluid  and  dark  colpured,  and  that  if  chlo- 
roform caused  death  in  this  case  it  was  by 
suffocation. 

Dr.  Snow  said  he  was  sure  the  blood  did 
not  get  in  during  the  operation,  from  the 
patient  experiencing  no  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, and  that  he  had  since  administered 
chloroform  in  five  or  six  cases :  one  for  tu- 
mor of  superior  and  ono  of  inferior  maxilla ; 
also  in  other  cases  of  similar  difficulties,  as 
polypus,  &c. ;  but  that  there  was  no  better 
test  of  its  applicability  than  in  operations 
for  hare-lip.  He  had  used  it  in  twenty 
such  cases,  and  had  seen  as  muck  appear- 
ance of  suffocation  and  stuffing  when  it 
had  not  been  used.  In  this  case  there  was 
not  enough  blood  found  in  the  lungs  to 
cause  suffocation:  he  thought  the  blood 
got  in  alter  the  operation,  while  the  patient 
was  lying  in  a  state  of  collapse,  as  there  was 
cosing  of  blood  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
From  experiments  on  animals  he  found,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  cat  held  for  two  minutes 
under  water,  that  none  was  drawn  in  until 
the  animal  was  almost  dying;  and  in  a 
kitten  killed  by  chloroform,  the  trachea 
waa  not  stained.  In  asphyxia  from  drown- 
ing the  lungs  do  not  fill  with  water.  In 
animals  killed  by  chloroform  the  blood  was 
found  semi-coagulated ;  and  he  thought  the 
fluidity  in  this  case  was  attributable  to  the 
artificial  respiration.  The  glottis  retains 
sensibility  as  long  as  the  patient  has  sense 
to  breathe,  and  he  believed  the  opinions 
respecting  the  use  of  chloroform  were  as 
much  in  favour  of  as  against  it. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Johnson  stated  that  three 
grounds  of  death  had  been  raised  uncon- 
nected with  chloroform  : — 1st.  The  length 
of  the  operation  ;  2dly.  The  inhalation  of 
blood  during  syncope  ;  and  3dly.  The  ope- 
ration for  artificial  respiration.  Ho  said 
that  the  operation  was  not  longer  than 
usual,  in  fact  the  first  step  quicker  than 
customary  in  operations  about  the  face. 
He  confessed  the  syncope  was  very  severe ; 
but  although  he  had  seen  many  such  cases, 
he  had  never  witnessed  an  instance  of 
blood  being  received  into  the  trachea.  And 
in  answer  to  the  third,  it  was  performed 
when  the  patient  was  almost  moribund, 
and  he  did  not  consider  that  any  blood 
escaped.  From  the  result  of  this  case  he 
would  abandon  the  use  of  chloroform  in  all 
similar  ones ;  he  was  of  opinion  that  death 


was  caused  by  the  inhalation  of  a  quantity 
of  blood. 

Mr.  Barlow  was  willing  to  admit  Dr. 
Snow's  care  in  the  administration  of  the 
chloroform,  but  there  was  no  way  so  easy 
to  account  for  death  as  its  influence ;  and 
although  it  was  gratifying  to  know  Mr. 
Fergusson's  success,  he  considered  no  agent 
diminishes  muscular  irritability  like  it ;  and 
although  in  five  cases  it  may  not  have  this 
effect,  yet  it  may  in  the  sixth.  A  frog 
under  its  influence  cannot  be  so  easily  gal- 
vanized as  one  that  is  not ;  and  he  believed. 
Mr.  Hewett  correct  in  stating,  that  if  the 
glottis  had  been  sufficiently  active,  this 
sudden  result  would  not  have  occurred. 

Dr.  Marshall  Hall  divided  the  effects, 
of  chloroform  into  three  stages :  in  the  first 
of  which  voluntary  motion  is  diminished ; 
the  second,  in  which  respiration  fails ;  and 
the  third,  in  which  circulation  fails  ; — and 
from  the  quickness  of  its  fatality  in  experi- 
ments on  animals,  considered  it  a  most  fear- 
ful poison.  He  feared  many  of  its  fatal 
results  in  private  practice  havo  not  been 
made  known,  and  considered  if  its  influence 
is  carried  beyond  its  effects  on  the  cerebrum, 
its  application  was  certainly  clangorous. 
In  cases  of  asphyxia  there  are  more  efforts 
of  expiration  than  of  inspiration.  He 
thought  it  was  ill-judged  to  have  changed 
from  ether  to  chloroform,  as  the  former  is 
less  dangerous,  and  as  capable  of  producing 
ansesthe.  If  a  patient  is  in  a  state  of  anaes- 
thesia, he  can  be  moved;  and  the  mesmeric 
experiment  performed  some  five  years  since 
to  produce  this  state  liad  been  confessed  to 
Dr.  Hail  by  the  party  operated  on  as  all  a 
trick. 

Dr.  Copland  asked  whether  the  shook 
might  not  be  greater  when  the  system  is 
insensible  than  under  other  circumstances, 
and  believed  it  is  so ;  also,  that  reaction  is 
more  salutary  when  chloroform  is  not  used, 
for  suppose  you  deaden  sensibility,  in  that 
case  the  shock  is  greater.  He  thought  the 
source  whence  the  blood  came  in  this 
case  was  not  ascertained.  Under  chloro- 
form the  irritability  of  the  small  vessels 
being  impaired  you  might  have  exudation 
of  blood  from  the  bronchi.  'He  inquired 
whether  the  shock  was  great. 

Mr.  Tracey  had  never  seen  a  case  of 
death  when  the  patient  had  rallied  from  its 
effects,  or  a  case  where  blood  got  into  the 
lungs  from  operations  about  the  mouth,  al- 
though he  administered  chloroform  fre- 
quently. 

The  President  asked  Dr.  Snow,  as  the 
patient  never  rallied  after  the  cessation  of 
haemorrhage,  what  prevented  cldoroform 
being  the  cause  of  death. 

Dr.  Snow  in  answer  said  the  patient's 
breathing  not  being  stertorous,  or  muscles 
relaxed,  and  only  being  in,  according  to  his 
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division  of  its  effects,  the  third  degree  of 
narcotism  (he  making  five).  He  quite 
with  Dr.  Hall  in  the  order  of  its 

Mr.  Babxow  considered  there  could  be 
no  other  cause  of  death.  Although  the 
operation  itself,  the  haemorrhage,  the  extent 
of  the  tumor,  ami  oozing  of  blood  after  the 
operation,  all  shewed  the  case  to  be  a  most 
severe  one,  and  would  of  course  go  greatly 
against  the  patient. 

Dr.  Webstbb  had  got  an  answer  to  the 
blood  being  fluid,  but  not  as  to  air  being 
found  in  heart  or  veins. 

Mr.  Hewett  answered  that  there  was 
-no  air  in  the  heart,  but  that  the  veins  were 
not  examined. 

Mr.  Charles  Hawkins. — It  is  a  point 
of  groat  importance  as  to  whether  we  are 
to  use  chloroform  ;  and  I  consider  that 
the  suddenness  of  death  in  this  case  was 
such  as  would  result  from  air  getting  into 
the  veins,  and  should  like  to  know  what  the 
cause  of  death  was.  It  had  appeared  to 
him,  until  Dr.  Copland's  observation,  that 
-chloroform  lessened  the  shook  j  but  never 
saw  a  patient  die  so  suddenly  as  in  the 
present  case. 

Mr.  Cesab  Ha  whins  said  it  was  very 
natural  Dr.  Snow  should  throw  off  the 
blame  from  chloroform,  but  ho  felt  con- 
vinced that  death  was  caused  from  blood 
■getting  into  the  lungs,  although  this  was 
rare:  but  that  it  was  evidently  increased 
by  chloroform.  In  St.  Bartholomew's  and 
St.  George's  Hospitals,  it  had  been  used  in 
every  operation,  and  no  direct  death  had 
occurred  from  its  use,  but  it  is  never  used 
in  teeth  extraction  or  minor  operations,— 
deaths  only  having  happened  from  its  use 
in  the  Borough  hospitals,  twice  at  Guy's 
and  oneo  at  St.  Thomas's,  and  the  latter 
-was  occasioned  by  its  inexperienced  ad* 
ministration. 

Mr.  SotLY.—In  the  fatal  case  at  St. 
Thomas's,  no  proper  person  was  appointed 
to  administer  it,  and  without  any  warning 
tho  heart  became  paralyzed :  he  alwavs 
made  allowance  for  cases  similar  to  iir. 
Hewctt's,  in  which  he  considers  that  loss  of 
blood  producing  syncope  the  heart  becomes 
paralyzed.  Ho  would  not  use  chloroform 
in  such  cases.  He  concluded  by  asking 
whether  the  patient  was  sitting  or  lying  ? 

Mr.  Hewett.— Sitting. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Phillips  remarked  that 
before  the  use  of  cldoroformi  we  had  a  great 
many  cases  of  sudden  deaths. 

The  Pbbsidext  announced  that  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Society  would  take  place  on 
January  the  11th,  1851. 


PATHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF 
LONDON. 
Db.  Latham,  President. 
December,  3, 1850. 

Mb.  Hbnbt  Chables  Johnson  exhibited 
the  preparation  of 

A  Bladder,  removed  from  a  Man  at.  72, 
who  had  undergone  the  operation  of  Li- 
thatritf  more  than  once,  a  ad  with  which 
teas  connected  a  Large  Sac,  at  its  upper 
part,  filled  with  Small  Calculi. 

About  three  years  previous  to  his  death 
(having  suffered  many  years  from  symp- 
toms of  stone  in  the  bladder),  he  under- 
went the  operation  of  lithotrity  in  St. 
George's  Hospital,  and  left  the  hospital 
apparently  well.  Prior  to  the  operation 
the  urethra  was  gradually  dilated  till  it 
would  allow  of  the  passage  of  a  large 
bougie,  size  No.  90. 

About  two  yean  after  he  quitted  hospi- 
tal the  former  symptoms  of  stone  returned, 
and  became  troublesome ;  tho  urine  alka- 
line, and  filled  with  ropy  mucus,  and 
being  passed  constantly ;  the  general  health 
much  shattered,. and  the  pain  preventing 
sleep  at  night. 

He  was  again  admit  tod  into  the  hospital, 
and,  under  treatment,  somewhat  improved, 
so  that  the  operation  of  lithotrity  waa 
again  performed,  and  several  small  calculi 
were  broken  up. 

For  a  fortnight  after  the  operation  every- 
thing went  on  well,  and  numerous  frag- 
ments and  sand  wore  daily  passed.  A 
month  after  the  operation  he  suffered  more 
pain  in  passing  the  fragments,  and  the 
urine  was  more  ammoniacal  and  ropy  y 
his  tongue  became  moist  and  dry,  and  he 
gradually  sank  and  died  about  six  weeks 
after  the  last  operation. 

Examination.  — -  The  kidneys  were  im- 
bedded in  much  fat ;  -  their  surfaces  dark, 
and  dot-ted  with  points  of  lymph  and  pus, 
the  right  one  being  in  the  most  advanced 
stage  of  inflammation,  with  more  evidence 
of  pus  mixed  with  tho  lymph :  in  its 
substance  was  a  small  abscess  filled  with 
pus.  The  mucous  membrane  of  both  pel* 
ves  was  almost  black,  and  covered  with 
bloody  secretion.  The  ureters  were  dilated, 
and  their  lining  membrano  in  the  same 
condition  of  congestion  end  inflammation. 
The  bladder  was  filled  with  bloody  urine, 
and  mueh  corrugated  internally,  and  the 
muscular  coats  hypertrophied ;  tho  mu- 
cous membrane  inilamed.  Above  and  to 
the  right  of  the  bladder  was  u  small  pouch, 
which  communicated  with  its  cavity  by  a 
contracted  opening,  gd ^  whi^^fllled 
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with  calculi  of  a  triangular  shape  and  soft 
consistence,  formed  chiefly  of  the  phos- 
phates ;  the  bladder  itself  contained  some 
fragments  of  calculi.  The  prostate  gland 
was  much  enlarged.  Some  fragments 
of  calculi  were  found  impacted  in  the 
membranous  portion  of  the  urethra ;  there 
was  no  suppuration  external  to  the  urethra. 

In  this  specimen  Mr.  Johnson  called  the 
attention  of  the  Society  to  the  circum- 
stance of  the  impacted  portion  of  stone  in 
the  urethra,  an  accident  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  which  generally  requires  an 
incision  in  the  perineum  for  its  relief,  but 
in  the  present  instance  would  hare  been  of 
no  avail,  as  the  patient  died  from  abscess 
in  the  kidney,  and  did  not  present  the 
ordinary  symptoms  of  impaction  within 
the  urethra. 

Mr.  Pollock  exhibited  some  specimens 
showing 

Portions  of  Calculi  impacted  in  the  Bladder 
after  the  operation  of  Lithotrity. 

One  specimen  was  from  a  man,  aged  62, 
admitted  into  St.  George's  Hospital,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Ctesar  Hawkins.  He  had 
suffered  from  symptoms  of  stone  in  the 
bladder  for  two  years.  His  water  was 
occasionally  tinged  with  blood,  and  the 
irritability  of  the  bladder  considerable  at 
times.  He  appeared  in  good  health.  The 
stone  was  readily  detected,  and  was  ap- 
parently of  considerable  size.  It  was 
crushed  by  Mr.  Caesar  Hawkins  with- 
out any  difficulty,  and  without  much 
pain  ;  and  before  the  instrument  was  with- 
drawn the  fragments  were  broken  down 
ten  or  twelve  times.  The  stone  was  a  very 
hard  one.  One  fragment  was  fixed  into 
the  eye  of  the  instrument,  and  gave  pain 
in  its  passage  through  the  urethra,  meeting 
with  some  difficulty  in  its  withdrawal  at 
the  orifice.  He  passed  several  fragments 
during  the  few  succeeding  days.  On  the 
evening  of  the  operation  he  was  attacked 
with  severe  rigor,  followed  by  profuse 
sweating.  Three  days  after  the  operation 
he  was  again  attacked  with  severe  rigor, 
followed  by  profuse  sweating.  The  catheter 
was  used  daily.  The  urine  was  alkaline, 
foetid,  and  contained  much  mucus  and 
sand,  and  was  tinged  with  blood  The 
bladder  was  washed  out  with  warm  water 
daily,  and  many  fragments  of  stone  brought 
away  by  this  means.  A  succession  of 
severe  rigors  and  profuse  perspirations 
recurred  daily  till  the  sixth  day,  when  the 
irritative  fever  was  considerable :  he  was 
better.  Subsequently  the  urine  was  again 
dark,  alkaline,  and  passed  with  much 
straining.  The  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
water  increased.  He  died  on  the  twelfth 
day  after  the  operation. 


Examination. 

Thorax. — Evidence  of  slight  recent  pleu- 
risy on  left  side.  The  surface  of  lung  dotted 
with  spots  of  congestion,  in  many  of  which, 
were  small  specks  of  lymph  or  pus.  The> 
spotsof  congestion exist^ generally  through- 
out the  structure  of  the  lung.  The 
right  lung  was  gorged  with  serum,  and 
much  congested,  and  softened  posteriorly. 
The  heart  flabby.    The  blood  chiefly  fluid. 

Abdomen. — The  kidneys  were  flabby  in 
texture,  and  contained  a  number  of  small 
cysts  throughout  their  entire  substance, 
and  in  both  patches  of  congestion,  in  the 
centre  of  which  were  specks  of  lymph  and 
pus.  The  bladder  much  contracted  and' 
thickened ;  its  lining  membrane  thrown, 
into  irregular  folds,  which  were  slightly 
coated  with  phosphate  of  lime.  The  mu- 
cous membrane  greatly  inflamed,  and  that 
lining  the  membranous  portion  of  the  ure- 
thra sloughy  and  shreddy ;  small  ulcerated 
openings  passed  a  little  way  into  the  sur- 
rounding tissue.  The  bladder  contained 
numerous  fragments  of  calculi ;  one  very 
large,  about  a  third  of  the  original  stone. 
There  were  also  several  small  pieces  in  the 
membranous  portion  of  the  urethra.  The 
prostatic  veins  were  inflamed,  and  blocked 
up  with  coagula :  the  prostate  was  much- 
enlarged. 

The  second  specimen  was  from  a  many, 
tet.  32,  admitted,  under  Mr.  Cutler,  with 
all  the  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder, 
and  for  which  he  underwent  the  operation, 
of  crushing.  At  the  first  operation  it  was 
broken  several  times,  nor  did  any  disturb- 
ance follow.  The  fragments  were  again 
broken  down  twelve  days  after  the  first 
operation.  This  time  a  slight  rigor  fol- 
lowed the  withdrawal  of  the  instrument, 
and  soon  afterwards  a  piece  of  stone  be- 
came lodged  in  the  urethra  in  front  of  the 
scrotum,  which  was  cut  down  upon  and 
removed.  A  fortnight  after  the  second 
operation  the  fragments  were  again  crushed, 
and  several  portions  were  extracted  at  the 
time,  and  much  followed  through  the  ca- 
theter. Considerable  irritative  fever  fol- 
lowed, with  rigors  and  profuse  perspira- 
tions, and  he  died  about  three  weeks  after 
the  last  operation. 

Examination. — Left  pleura  filled  with 
yellow  serum  mixed  with  much  lymph. 
Lung  much  congested,  and  contained  seve- 
ral foul  abscesses.  Recent  pleurisy  on 
right  side.  Bight  lung  inflamed,  and  con- 
tained several  abscesses.  Blood  generally 
fluid. 

Abdomen. — Liver  natural;  kidneys  rather 
large ,-  veins  surrounding  bladder,  prostate, 
ana  rectum  congested,  and  many  of  them 
filled  with  pus ;  a  foul  abscess  in  the  peri- 
neum communicating  with  the  urethra  at 
the  membranous  portion  through  several 
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openings;  the  bladder  contracted ;  the  mu- 
cous lining  dark  coloured ;  some  fragments 
of  calculi  in  the  Madder ;  the  membranous 
portion  of  the  urethra  was  ulcerated,  and 
communicated  with  the  abscess  in  the  peri- 
neum :  about  three  and  a  half  inches  be- 
yond this  ulceration  another  lacerated 
opening  existed  in  the  urethra  at  its  lower 
part,  which  communicated  externally :  this 
Lad  been  made  during  life  to  extract  the 
fragment  of  stone. 

Mr.  Pollock  alluded  to  a  third  oaae  in 
many  respects  similar  to  the  two  preceding 
ones,  in  which  a  man  underwent  the  opera- 
tion of  lithotrity  two  or  three  times,  and 
subsequently  died,  hiving  suffered  from 
great  irritation  and  constitutional  disturb- 
ance following  the  last  operation.  On 
examination,  a  large  portion  of  stone  was 
fensnd  fixed  in  the  membranous  portion  of 
the  urethra,  having  partly  worked  its  way 
out  through  the  floor  of  the  urethra,  where 
a  large  opening  existed,  communicating 
with  a  foul  abscess  external  to  the  urethra. 

The  cases  presented  to  the  Society  were 
specimens  of  one  of  the  accidents  attendant 
upon  the  operation  of  lithotrity,  and  de- 
served attention  as  specimens  of  an  acci- 
dent which,  fortunately,  did  but  rarely 
prove  fatal.  If  the  specimens  were  evi- 
dence of  any  one  point  in  common,  they 
were  evidence  of  the  tendency  tint  occurred 
after  this  operation  for  fragments  of  calculi 
to  become  lodged  and  retained  in  the  ure- 
thra after  the  crushing  of  the  stone  in  the 
bladder.  The  case  exhibited  by  Mr.  Henry 
diaries  Johnson  was  evidence  of  this  fact ; 
bat  in  his  ease  the  occurrence  was  not 
attended  by  unfavourable  symptoms,  nor 
did  it  apparently  add  to  any  of  the  causes 
of  death.  The  urethra  in  this  ease  had 
been  most  amply  dilated,  and  had  not  been 
apparently  lacerated  by  endeavouring  to 
withdraw  the  lithotrite  loaded  with  frag- 
ments of  calculi. 

In  the  other  specimens  exhibited  the 
fragments  had  most  probably  lodged  in 
some  lacerations  of  the  urethra,  and  had 
there  set  up  the  rnischief  which  was  found 
after  death.  In  this  operation  every  pre- 
caution should  be  taken  to  avoid  injuring 
the  urethra  when  the  lithotrite  is  withdrawn 
from  the  bladder.  With  every  precaution, 
however,  this  accident  cannot  always  be 
avoided,  as  when  a  piece  of  stone  is  fixed 
in  the  eye  of  the  instrument  and  oaanot  be 
removed  until  the  instrument  is  withdrawn. 

03m  stoppage  of  a  fragment  of  stone  is 
net  an  uncommon  event  after  the  operation 
of  lithotrity ;  but  the  efamear  occur*,  first, 
from  the  stoppage  taking  place  in  conse- 
quence of  a  laceration  of  the  urethra,  and, 
secondly,  when  the  stone,  not  being  de- 
tected, remains  in  the  urethra.  When  the 
stoppage  of  a  portion  of  stone  is  detected, 


it  may  be  either  taken  away  or  pushed  back 
into  the  bladder,  or  else  removed  by  an 
incision.  The  removal  of  the  impacted 
portions  by  incision  in  either  of  the  cases 
related  by  Mr.  Pollock  would  have  availed 
nothing.  The  operation  was  proposed,  but 
not  performed,  as  the  patients  were  evi- 
dently dying  from  the  effects  of  absorption 
of  pus. 

MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OP  LONDON. 
•  Dec.  14,  1850. 

Db.  J.  R.  Bennett,  President. 


Anewrim  qftke  Arch  qfthe  Aorta. 
Ds.  Lankesteb  exhibited  an  aneurism  of 
the  arch  of  the  aorta,  extending  over  the 
whole  of  the  transverse  portion  of  the  arch; 
the  heart  being  healthy  and  small,  the 
lungs  also  healthy.  He  considered  the 
disease  had  been  between  six  and  seven 
years  in  progress,  and  he  had  noticed  that 
in  proportion  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
cyst  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  seemed 
to  diminish.  Auscultation  discovered  the 
second  sound  only  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
slight  bruit. 

Non- Untied  Fracture— Rtteetion. 

Mb.  Oat  produced  the  opposite  ends  of 
an  ununited  fracture  of  the  femur  at  the 
upper  third,  of  twelve  months  standing. 
After  the  trial  of  various  means,  he  had 
resulted  to  the  operation  of  resection.  The 
result  cot  being  successful,  at  the  end  of 
three  months  he  amputated.  The  patient 
died.  The  specimen  exhibited  scarcely  any 
attempts  at  reparation.  The  patient  before 
the  occurrence  of  the  fracture  was  a  fine, 
healthy  man. 

Mr.  Oay  stated  in  answer  to  a  question 
from  Mr.  Canton,  that  the  permanently 
contracted  state  of  the  muscles  was  the 
chief  obstacle  to  the  re-union  of  the  bone 
in  the  various  measures  tried  by  him  before 
the  last  resource  to  resection,  the  ends 
of  the  bone  being  thereby  drawn  away  from 
each  other. 

Mr.  Harass:  Walton  read  a  paper  upon 
Excition  o/  the  Head  qf  the  Femur. 

After  remarking  upon  the  diversity  of 
opinion  concerning  the  propriety  of  this 
operation,  the  author  said,  the  leading 
question  was,  at  what  stage  of  the  disease 
the  operation  should  be  performed.  There 
were  two  considerations  to  be  taken  into 
account — 1,  the  local;  2,  the  constitu- 
tional. With  reference  to  the  first,  he 
thought,  when  the  discharge  was  excessive, 
thin,  dark,  and  of  bad  odour:  inrespeet 
to  the  second,  when  there  was  much  bectie 
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fever.  If,  on  examination,  disease  of  the 
internal  organs  could  not  be  discovered, 
especially  of  tho  lungs,  the  operation  should 
take  place.  There  was  a  question  whether 
disease  would  not  sooner  or  later  come  on 
in  these  from  the  effects  of  the  local  dis- 
order upon  the  constitution,  if  the  local 
mischief  were  not  removed. 

The  author  did  not  consider  the  aceta- 
bulum to  be  so  often  diseased  in  morbus 
00X83  as  the  head  of  the  femur ;  and  that, 
when  diseased,  it  had  greater  power  of  re- 
paration. 

He  believed  non-dislocation  of  the  head 
of  the  femur  to  be  diagnostic  of  soundness 
of  the  acetabulum ;  and  that,  by  explora- 
tory incision,  or  by  passing  the  finger 
through  a  sinus,  the  state  of  the  aceta- 
bulum might  often  be  discovered.  If  there 
were  no  disease  in  the  acetabulum,  the 
operation  would  most  probably  be  success- 
ful, although  oases  had  turned  out  well 
where  there  had  been  disease  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  joint.  Out  of  fourteen  cases, 
twelve  of  whioh  had  been  collected  from 
different  sources — the  other  two  having 
occurred  in  his  own  practice— six  had 
proved  fatal :  one  had  died  from  renal  dis- 
ease, another  from  hemorrhage  from  tho 
profundic  vein,  another  from  diarrhoea: 
the  cause  of  death  in  tho  other  three  was 
not  given. 

The  operation  was  in  reality  much  less 
severe  than  it  appeared  to  bo :  the  wasted 
state  of  the  parts  facilitated  tho  operation, 
while  the  loss  of  blood  was  remarkably 
small. 

Tho  author  did  not  advocate  removal  of 
the  trochanter  as  well  as  the  head  of  the 
bone.  The  long  interrupted  splint  was  the 
best  apparatus  to  apply  after  the  opera- 
tion. 

Mr.  B.  Travkbs  gave  great  weight  to 
the  opinions  of  Cooper,  Cline,  and  Hunter, 
all  of  whom  were  averse  to  the  performance 
of  the  operation  in  question.  He  thought 
that  confidence  should  be  placed  in  the 
reparative  powers  of  the  body,  and  that, 
if  the  case  were  really  curable,  the  opera- 
tion would  not  be  required.  Even  if  the 
operation  were  successful  the  limb  was  of 
but  little  service.  From  all  he  had  read, 
heard,  and  seen,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
the  successful  cases  would  have  got  well 
without  interference  with  the-  knife.  The 
specimen  that  had  been  handed  round 
showed  attempts  at  reparation  had  been 
made  in  those  where  the  operation  had 
succeeded. 

Mr.  Dampish  agreed  in  the  main  with 
Mr.  Travers. 

Mr.  Clarke  did  not  consider  a  case  to 
be  cured  even  if  the  patient  lived  twelve 
months  after  the  operation,  and  that  death 
was  hastened  by  the  operation. 


Mr.  Chalk  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of 
diagnosing  this  disease  from  lumbar  and 
ptoas  abscess,  and  questioned  if  tho  disease 
were  removed  with  the  head  of  the  bone. 

Mr.  Gay  could  not  coincide  with  Mr. 
Travers ;  the  process  of  reparation  in  bone 
was  so  tardy,  that  the  knife  should  be 
employed  to  assist  nature,  and  that  by  its 
use  much  constitutional  irritation  could  be 
spared  the  patient.  He  would  not  advise 
the  use  of  the  knife  when  the  manifestation 
of  scrofulous  disease  was  very  active. 

Mr.  H.  Smith  mentioned  the  result  of 
some  successful  cases.  One,  a  boy,  set.  18, 
operated  in  1846,  was  now  hearty  and 
active,  and  could  walk  from  HpUoway  to 
London.  Another,  operated  on  two  yean 
ago,  a  female,  set.  13,  was  seen  yesterday  by 
him,  and  found  in  a  very  comfortable 
condition,  and  could  walk  a  mile  without 
assistance.  Both  were  Mr.  Fergusson'scasos. 
Another,  Mr.  Morris's  (of  Spalding)  ease, 
operated  on  in  1849,  was  quite  well,  had 
perfect  motion  with  the  thigh,  and  could 
walk  a  short  distance. 

He  had  seen  mistakes  made  concerning 
the  position  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  and 
the  operation  given  up  in  consequence 
after  the  first  incision  had  been  made.  The 
operation  was  advisable,  because  by  pre- 
venting anchylosis  the  mid-position  of  the 
limb  was  obviated. 

Mr.  Lloyd  had  paid  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  operation  in  question.  In  some 
cases,  but  very  rare  ones,  the  operation  was 
to  be  performed:  he  had  seen  patients  who 
had  died  from  the  effects  of  the  profuse 
suppuration  solely ;  no  disease  could  be 
found  in  the  internal  organs.  He  thought 
that  most  cases  of  the  disease  commenced 
as  synovitis,  and  not  from  scrofulous  de- 
posit in  the  head  of  the  bone,  which  latter 
cause  of  disease  he  looked  upon  as  unfre- 
quent. 

Mr.  Cottlsox  was  of  opinion  that  hip 
disease  was  g?nerally  of  a  scrofulous  origin, 
and  as  amenable  to  constitutional  treat- 
ment ;  that  the  operation  should  be  put  in 
force  at  the  last  stage  of  tho  disease,  when 
all  hope  of  recovery  by  other  means  was 
given  up  j  that  the  constitutional  dis- 
turbance was  not  due  to  the  local  malady, 
but  both  had  the  same  origin. 

He  stated  that  four  post-mortems  at  tho 
Margate  Infirmary  had  shown  the  ace- 
tabulum to  be  extensively  diseased.  In 
respect  of  the  cases  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  H.  Walton,  he  thought  the  operation 
should  not  have  been  performed  m  many 
of  them. 
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SURGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  PARIS. 
Dec.  4, 1850. 
Osteosarcoma  on  ike  Upper  Extremity— 

Amputation— Cure. 
M.  H.  Lakbey,  on  behalf  of  M.  Lacome, 
of  Alleles,  exhibited  a  cast  of  an  arm  on 
which  was  situated  an  enormous  osteosar- 
coma. The  limb  was  amputated  about 
four  years  ago,  since  which  time  the  man 
had  enjoyed  perfect  health.  The  arm, 
without  the  forearm,  had  weighed  twenty- 
three  pounds ;  its  circumference  at  its 
widest  part  measured  sixty  centimetres 
<-  23-62  Eng.  inches). 


ACADEMY  OP  SCIENCES,  PARIS. 
Dec.  3,  1850. 
Repeated  Injections  of  Iodine  in  the  Treat' 

ment  of  Encysted  Tumort. 
M.  Bobslu,  of  Turin,  transmitted  a  work 
on  this  subject,  in  which  he  stated  his 
practice.  M.  Borelli  makes  a  small  oblique 
opening  into  the  cyst,  by  which  he  evacu- 
ates its  contents.  He  then  injects,  by 
means  of  a  syringe,  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
iodine,  which  he  leaves  in  the  cyst,  closing 
the  aperture  with  diachylon  or  charpie. 
Pain  ensues  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
minutes,  and  continues  for  about  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  inflammation  which  is 
excited  may  usually  he  allayed  by  a  poul- 
tice. The  tumor  which  before  was  tense 
and  painful  becomes  softened  and  dimi- 
nished in  size,  while  a  coloured  fluid  oozes 
from  the  incision.  Sometimes,  after  the 
first  injection,  and  as  soon  as  the  local  in- 
flammation has  subsided,  the  cyst  becomes 
detached,  and  may  be  extracted  from  the 
tumor  with  the  forceps ;  but  usually  it  is 
necessary  to  repent  the  injections  two  or 
three  times  before  obtaining  a  complete 
separation.  When  the  cyst  is  withdrawn, 
the  radical  cure 'is  easily  completed. 
A  Particular  Appearance  of  the  Uterus 
during  Menstruation. 
M.  Ripault,  of  Dijon,  stated  that  he 
had  observed  that  for  a  few  days  before 
menstruation  one  or  two  veins  on  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus 
became  enlarged  or  varicose ;  that  towards 
the  end  of  the  menstrual  period  they  de- 
crease in  size,  while  other  veins  appear 
enlarged  on  the  posterior  lip;  and  that 
with  the  cessation  of  the  catamenia  these 
appearances  altogether  subside. 

On  the  Action  of  Salt*  of  Silver. 
M.  Djslioux,  of  Roohefort,  proposed 
that,  to  prevent  the  discolouration  of  the 
•kin  by  nitrate  of  silver,  it  should  be  admi- 
nistered in  combination  with  the  iodide; 
and  that  to  obviate  topical  irritation  the 
■alto  of  silver  should  be  given  in  albuminous 
fluids,  with  alkaline  chlorides,  which  facili- 
tate their  absorption. 


On  the  Treatment  of  Scabies. 
M.  Boubguignox  transmitted  a  letter 
in  which  he  answered  the  charges  of  M. 
Bazin. 


<£orrr*9ont)rncr. 

THE  CENSUS  OE  1851  IK  BELATION  TO  PUB- 
LIC AND  PBIVATE  LUNATIC  ASYLUMS.  . 

Sib,-— As  the  subjoined  correspondence 
between  myself  and  the  Registrar-General 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  a  large  class 
of  professional  {gentlemen  associated  with 
public  and  private  Lunatic  Asylums,  I 
offer  no  apology  for  transmitting  it  to  you 
for  publication  in  your  journal. 

It  certainly  would  have  been  most  un- 
justifiably inquisitorial  if  the  proprietors  of 
private  asylums  for  the  insane  had  been 
compelled  to  make  a  return  of  the  names  of 
the  patients  placed  in  confidence  under 
their  care.— -I  remain,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

POBBBS  WlNBLOW. 

Dec.  9th,  1850. 

To  ike  Registrar-General. 

Sib,— I  perceive  by  the  printed  form  of 
the  Census  for  1851,  issued,  I  believe,  under 
your  authority,  that  it  will  be  necessary 
for  each  householder  to  make,  agreeably  to 
a  prescribed  tabular  form ,  an  accurate  return 
of  the  christian  and  surname,  age,  occupa- 
tion in  life,  Ac.,  of  each  person  sleeping 
under  his  roof  on  a  specified  night  . 

As  I  am  much  interested  in  behalf  of  a 
numerous  and  influential  section  of  the 
medical  profession,  viz.,  those  engaged  in  the 
care  and  treatment  of  the  insane,  may  I  be 
permitted  to  ask  whether  the  resident  pro- 
prietors or  medical  superintendents  of  pri- 
vate and  public  asylums  will  be  required1  to 
make  a  return  of  the  name*  of  patients  placed 
under  their  care,  and  actually  resident  with 
them  at  the  period  when  it  is  proposed  to 
take  the  census  P  Your  early  attention  to 
this  matter  will  much  oblige,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

FOBBES  WlNSLOW,  M.D. 
Albemarle  Street,  Dec.  5th,  1850. 

Census  Office,  Craig's  Court, 
Dec  7, 1840. 
Sib,— In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  5th 
inst.,  I  have  to  state  that  I  should  think 
that,  rather  than  return  the  names  of  all 
patients  in  Lunatic  Asylums,  it  may  be  suf- 
ficient if  the  initials  of  their  names  be  re- 
corded when  the  Census  of  1851  is  taken, 
to  which  I  should  think  there  would  be  no 
objection.— I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 
Your  faithful  servant, 
Geoboe  Gbaham,  Registrar- General. 
Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  M.D. 
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rok  rasrntAircB  omen. 

STAITDABD  1.1  FX  ASHtTttAHCB  OFFICE. 

Sib, — If  it  were  a  personal  matter  I 
should  not  trespass  on  your  space  by  a 
reply  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Fisher's  letter,  but  as 
the  interests  of  the  profession  are  involved 
I  must  needs  do  so. 

Without  admitting  for  one  moment  Mr. 
Usher's  explanation  of  his  reason  for  pay- 
ing m  mjr  fee,  or  the  ingenious  turn  he 
has  given  to  his  motive  for  so  doing,  in 
requesting  me  to  recommend  their  office 
on  condition  that  my  fees  should  be  paid, 
I  shall  not  offer  any  refutation  of  the  one 
or  explanation  of  the  other,  because  his 
admission  that  he  paid  a  "brother  practi- 
tioner" a  fee  when  he  had  not  any  charita- 
ble motive  for  doing  so,  is  sufficient  for  my 
argument,  "that  the  Standard  Office  will 
pay  when  sufficiently  pressed and  this 
position  is  corroborated  by  what  happened 
since  the  letter  of  which  this  is  a  copy  was 
written,— namely,  another  "  Brother  Prac- 
titioner" (having  seen  my  former  letter) 
told  me  that  he  had  lately  received  afee 
from  the  agent  of  the  Standard  in  a  neigh- 
bowing  town. 

It  matters  little,  I  presume,  to  the  pro- 
fession, whether  the  agent  or  the  office  pays 
the  fee  (and  they  will  judge  for  themselves 
who  does,)  so  that,  they  get  it }  but  to  my 
mind  Mr.  Fisher  has  done  little  for  the 
honour  of  the  Standard  Office  by  his  virtual 
admission,  that  he  is  so  liberally  paid  that 
he  can  afford  from  kit  talari/  or  eommittion 
rather  to  pay  medical  fees  or  dispense 
charitable  donations,  whilst  the  just  de- 
mands of  the  profession  are  withheld  by 
the  Company. 

However,  the  matters  virtually  settled ; 
with  the  Royal  Exchange  at  the  head  of 
nearly  fifty  "paying  Offices,"  the  result 
cannot  be  doubtful;  and  if  the  profession 
will  only  be  true  to  itself,  which  it  will,  we 
shall  soon  have  the  Standard  Office  in 
self-defence  not  only  a  paying,  but  a  "  re- 
cognised paying"  office. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  Houghton. 

Dec.  IBM. 


OBITUARY. 

On  the  12th  inst.  at  Camden  New  Town, 
Robert  Calvert,  M.D.,  Deputy- Inspector 
of  Military  Hospitals,  aged  68. 

On  the  28th  uK.,  on  board  the  bark 
Clan,  off  the  Island  of  St.  George,  Azores, 
John  Garoett  Courtenay,  Esq.,  Staff  Sur- 
geon ,  late  principal  medical  officer  of  New 

On  the  11th  inst.,  at  Uxbridge,  in  the 
70th  year  of  his  age,  Richard  Andrews, 
Esq.,  many  yean  surgeon  at  Great  Stan- 
more,  Middlesex,  much  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

M.D.  XXAJCTirATIOH — 1860. 

Examination  fur  Honomrt. 
Monitor,  Dee. ».— Afternoon,  I  to  ft. 

Commentary  on  a  Cat*  in  Medicine. 

erne  de  re  Medica. 
Bjtaminere.  Dr.  Brxuse  and  Dr. '. 

R.  W.  art.  28,  when  first  visited  on  tbe 
20th  of  December,  stated  that  he  generally 
enjoyed  good  health,  that  his  present  in- 
disposition, which  was  of  three  weeks* 
duration,  and  had  been  preceded  fin*  ten 
or  twelve  days  by  slight  cough,  oommeneed 
by  severe  headache,  loss  of  appetite,  thirst, 
and  chilliness  succeeded  by  hot  skin  and 
tendency  to  sweating.  The  chiBinn— » 
which  recurred  every  day  at  the  same 
hour  during  the  first  week,  had  entirely 
disappeared.  The  bowels  were  at  first 
confined,  but  for  the  last  few  days  he  had 
felt  griping  pains  in  the  abdomen,  accom- 
panied by  frequent  liquid  evacuations  from 
the  bowels,  and  09  the  previous  day  he  had 
voided  by  stool  about  half  a  pint  of  dark- 
coloured  blood. 

On  the  21st  he  complained  of  epigastric 
tenderness  and  urgent  thirst.  The  tongue 
was  clean  at  the  edges,  brownish  in  the 
centre ;  but  then  was  no  headache  and  as 
pain  of  limbs ;  the  pulse  was  only  78. 
Then  was  little  cough,  the  respiration 
was  easy,  the  chest  clear  and  resonant  on 
percussion,  and  no  kind  of  rale  accom- 
panied the  respiratory  murmur.  His 
manner  was  calm,  and,  though  he  replied 
to  questions  rather  slowly,  his  intelligence 
was  unimpaired.  In  the  evening  there 
were  slight  chills,  followed  by  heat  of  skin, 
but  no  sweating.  The  accession  returned 
on  the  next  and  following  days,  but  a  little 
sooner.  On  the  25th  there  was  no  chill, 
but  the  diarrhoea,  which  had  ceased  since 
be  was  first  visited,  reappeared,  and  he 
had  passed  fifteen  liquid  stools.  By  the 
remedies  administered  it  was  again  re- 
strained, though  in  the  next  few  days  it 
was  evident  that  his  powers  were  much 
depressed. 

On  the  1st  of  January  he  had  frequent 
bilious  vomiting,  and  passed  from  eight  to 
ten  small  liquid  dejections.  Next  day  the 
expression  of  his  countenance  was  visibly 
altered,  the  speech  more  slow,  the  puke 
quicker,  the  skin  moderately  hot :  there 
was  cough  accompanied  with  slight  mu- 
ooua  expectoration.  He  had  passed  only 
three  evacuations  from  the  bowels  daring 
the  day. 

During  the  night  of  the  3d  and  4th  he 
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suddenly  experienced  very  severe  pain  in 
the  hypogastrium,  so  severe  as  to  cause 
him  to  utter  loud  shrieks;  it  continued 
•with  undiminished  seventy  for  an  hour, 
and  then  abated  considerably.  When 
Tinted  on  the  following  day  the  belly  was 
■oft,  and  could  be  examined  without  appa- 
rently inducing  any  pain.   The  features, 
however,  were  much  contracted,  and  his 
general  powers  very  feeble :  the  pulse  110, 
respiration  frequent,  tongue  clammy,  and 
be  complained  of  much  thirst.   On  the 
morning  of  the  5th  bis  countenance 'bad 
become  more  animated,  the  whole  body 
-was  covered  with  a  profuse  sweat,  the 
abdomen  was  slightly  tender,  the  tongue 
white,  but  bis  thirst  had  abated,  and  he 
bad  passed  no  stool  for  24  houn.  This 
apparently  calm  state  was,  however,  inter- 
rupted in  the  evening  by  bilious  vomiting. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  houn  he  complained 
of  feeling  very  ill,  and  expired  before  mid- 
night. 

"What  was  the  natuna  of  this  disease  ? 

What  appearances  would  you  expect  to 
find  on  examination  of  the  body  after 
death? 

How  would  you  have  treated  this  dis- 
ease? 

Translate:—- 

TJbi  verb  febris  aliquem  occupavit,  scire 
licet  non  periclitari,  si  in  1st  us  aut  dextrum 
aut  eimstrom,  ut  ipsi  visum  est,  cubat, 
cruribus  paulum  reductis;  qui  fere  sani 
quoque  jacentis  habitus  est;  si  facile  con- 
vertitur,  si  noctu  dormit,  interdiu  vigilat, 
si  ex  facili  spirmt,  si  non  confliotatur;  si 
circa  umbilicum  et  pubem  cutis  plena  est : 
si  pnecordia  ejus  sine  ullo  sensu  doloris 
ssqualiter  mollia  in  utrique  parte  sunt. 
Quod  si  pauld  tumidiora  sunt,  sed  tarn  en 
digit ie  cedunt  et  non  dolent,  hseo  valetudo, 
ut  spatium  aliquod  babebit,  sic  tuta  erit. 
Corpus  quoque,  quod  axraaliter  molle  et 
eafidnm  est,  quodque  ssqualiter  totum  in- 
sudat,  et  oujus  febricula  eo  sudore  fimtur, 
securitatem  poUicetur.  Sternutamentum 
etiam  inter  bona  indicia  est,  et  cupiditas 
eibi  vel  A  primo  serrata,  vel  etiam  post 
fastidium  orta.    Neque  terrere  debet  ea 
febris  qua)  eodem  die  finite  est  j  ao  ne  ea 
qmeam,  qua,  quamvis  longiore  tempore 
evanuit,  tamen  ante  alteram  aocessionem 
ex  toto  quievit,  sic  ut  corpus  integrum, 
quod  tlKtitpivit  Oraci  vocant,  fieret.  Si 
quia  autem  incidit  vomitus,  mixtua  esse  et 
bile  et  pituita  debet,  et  in  urinfi  subsidere 
album,  leave,  sequale  j  sio  ut  etiam,  si  que 
quasi  nubecula)  innatarint,  in  imum  de- 
ferantur ;  at  venter  ei  qui  A  periculo  tutus 
eat,  reddit  mollia,  figurata,  atque  eodem 
fere  tempore  quo  secundA  valetudiue  as- 
suevit,  znodo  oonvonientia  his  qua  assu- 
mnntur. 

Fejor  cita  alvus  est :  sed  ne  haec  quidem 


terrere  protinus  debet,  si  matutinis  tem- 
poribus  coacta  magis  est,  aut  si,  procedente- 
tempore,  paulatim  contrahitur  et  rufa  est, 
neque  fosditate  odoris  similem  atvum  sani 
hominis  excedit.  Ao  lumbricos  quoque 
aliquos  sub  fin  em  morbi  descendiase  miul 
nocet.  Si  inflatio  in  superioribus  partibus 
dolorem  tumoremque  fecit,  bonum  signum 
est  sonus  ventris  inde  ad  inferiores  partes 
evolutus ;  msgisque  etiam  ai  sine  riiffiwiltato 
cum  atercore  excess  it. 

Case  in  Midwifery. 
Examiner,  Dr.  RlQBT. 
Mrs.  B.,  eetat.  42,  mother  of  ten  chil- 
dren. 

July  18, 1860,  eight  months  pregnant. 
The  membranes  broke  this  morning,  and 
there  has  been  more  or  less  discharge  of 
blood  i  she  was  at  a  party  last  night,  and 
was  much  oppressed  by  the  heat  of  the 
weather ;  moreover,  she  slipped  down  two 
or  three  days  ago  :  her  bowels  have  been 
confined  and  unhealthy;  they  have-  been 
but  partially  rectified  by  medicine;  the 
liver  is  torpid,  and  the  tongue  fissured. 

Examination  per  vagmam. — The  vagina 
is  full  of  clots;  the  os  uteri,  which  can 
barely  be  reached  with  the  finger,  is  just 
beginning  to  dilate:  no  presenting  part 
can  be  reached:  liquor  amnii  dribbk» 
away:  occasionally  she  has  a  slight  pain, 
which  increases  the  discharge. 

July  19.— Slept  well,  had  occasional 
alight  pains  all  day ;  at  about  6  p.m.  they 
increased,  and  a  hand  could  just  be  reached, 
the  os  uteri  being  about  two- thirds  dilated : 
both  it  and  the  os  externum  were  very 
dilatable,  and  the  attendant  passed  his 
band  with  great  ease:  the  other  hand  of 
the  fostus  was  found  close  by  that  which 
presented,  but  it  was  so  ■  soft  and  pliable 
that  he  did  not  feel  certain  until  he  had 
reached  the  elbow.  On  passing  towards 
the  abdomen  of  the  child,  be  found  the 
legs,  and  brought  one  down :  there  was  no 
pulsation  in  the  cord,  which  passed  be- 
tween the  child's  legs.  When  the  foot  was 
brought  into  the  vagina,  it  was  left  there 
until  pains  should  come  on.  In  half  an 
hour  they  returned ;  more  liquor  amnii 
and  blood  followed ;  then  came  the  nates 
of  the  child  with  the  other  foot ;  the  arms, 
shoulders,  and  head  followed  with  great 
ease :  the  child  was  dead  :  there  was  some 
haunorrbage  afterwards,  which  wss  stopped 
by  ergot,  cold,  and  pressure. 

The  candidate  is  requested  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  every  practical  point  which  may 
strike  him. 

Caee  of  Surgery  far  Commentary. 
Examintri,  Sir  Stephen  IT  am  kick  and 

Mr.  Hodgson. 
A  gentlemen,  65  yean  of  age,  of  robust 
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atature,  but  apparently  of  a  phlegmatic 
temperament,  of  actire  habits,  moderate  in 
the  uso  of  fermented  liquors,  but  addicted 
to  much  and  good  eating,  rubbed  the  skin 
off  the  first  joint  of  the  left  second  little 
toe  by  wearing  a  tight  boot.  He  suffered 
but  little  inconvenience  for  a  week,  when 
the  toe  became  excessively  painful  and 
slightly  inflamed.  He  thought  he  had  an 
attack  of  gout ;  but  ho  had  never  suffered 
from  that  disease,  nor  had  he  any  other 
symptoms  of  it.  In  the  third  week  from 
the  time  of  the  injury,  the  pain  having 
continued  unabated,  the  toe  became  dry, 
black,  and  in  a  gangrenous  state,  to  its 
metatarsal  joint.  The  pain  then  ceased, 
and  only  a  very  slight  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion was  observable  over  the  metatarsus. 
The  pulse  at  the  wrist  and  the  movements 
of  the  heart  were  feeble,  but  no  unnatural 
sound  could  be  detected  in  the  precordial 
region.  In  the  sixth  week  the  inflamma- 
tion extended  over  the  metatarsus,  accom- 
panied with  acute  burning  deep-seated  pain 
in  the  foot  generally,  increased  feebleness 
in  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  and  at  the  heart, 
dry  brown  tongue,  loss  of  appetite,  and 
great  prostration.  In  the  seventh  week 
gangrenous  patches  formed  on  the  upper 
part  and  on  the  sole  of  the  foot,  preceded 
by  slight  swelling  and  vesications.  The 
gangrenous  patches  extended,  and  in  the 
eighth  week  reached  to  the  ankle,  having 
become  partially  detached  in  some  places 
from  which  offensive  putrid  matter  and 
■loughs  were  removed.  The  powers  of  the 
system  gradually  declined,  low  delirium 
and  subsequently  coma  came  on,  and  the 
patient  died  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  week 
from  the  time  when  he  first  perceived  the 
abrasion  of  the  toe. 

In  commenting  on  this  case  you  are  re- 
quested to  describe  the  different  forms  of 
gangrene  and  their  causes,  symptoms  and  pa- 
thology, both  with  reference  to  remote  organs 
and  the  state  of  the  parts  in  which  those 
conditions  exist.  You  will  also  mention 
the  modes  of  treatment,  both  general  and 
local,  which  you  would  adopt,  with  your 
reasons  for  their  employment. 

Tuesday,  November  96— Morning',  10  to  1. 
Medicine. 

Examiner*,  Dr.  Bizxm  o  and  Dr.  Twin>r>. 

1.  Explain  the  general  principles  on 
which  the  treatment  of  dropsy  is  founded. 

2.  Describe  the  different  forms  of  small- 
pox. Sketch  the  symptoms,  progress,  and 
treatment  of  confluent  small-pox. 

8.  Explain  how  pneumothorax  may 
arise.  Give  its  physical  signs  and  treat- 
ment. 

4.  Describe  the  anatomical  characters, 
diagnostic  symptoms,  and  treatment  of 
acute  hydrocephalus. 


Afternoon,  3  to  6. 
Medicine. 

Examiner*,  Dr.  Billing  and  Dr.  Twbedib. 

1.  Describe  briefly  the  conditions  of  the 
heart  (organic  and  functional)  which  are 
accompanied  by  abnormal  sounds. 

2.  Enumerate  the  principal  varieties  in 
the  expectoration  in  pulmonary  diseases. 
What  are  the  diagnostic  indications  to  be 
drawn  from  each  ? 

3.  Sketch  the.  causes,  nature,  and  treat- 
ment of  aneemia. 

4.  Describe  the  anatomical  characters, 
diagnostic  symptoms,  and  treatment  of 
laryngitis. 


BXAHI2TATIOXS  FOB   THE  FELLOWSHIP  AT 
THE  BOTAL  COLLEGE  OF  SUKGEON3. 

Thb  following  questions  on  Anatomy  and 
Pkyvoiogi/.  in  addition  to  those  published 
in  our  last  number,  were  submitted  to  the 
four  Candidates ; — 

1.  Describe  the  minute  structure  of 
bone. 

2.  Describe  the  apparatus  for  the  excre- 
tion of  the  bile,  the  comoosition  of  the 
fluid,  and  tho  purposes  in  the  economy  of 
this  secretion. 

8.  Describe  the  ganglia,  connected  with 
the  three  divisions  of  the  fifth  cerebral 
nerve ;  their  size,  situations,  their  roots  and 
offsets. 

4.  Describe  how  you  would  expose  tho 
trunk  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery ; 
its  course,  relative  position,  and  branches. 

5.  Describe  the  disposition  of  the  pelvic 
fascia)  in  the  male. 

6.  Describe  the  structure  of  muscle, 
explaining  the  difference  between  the  mus- 
cular fibre  of  organio  life  and  that  of  animal 
life. 

The  following  were  submitted  in  Patho- 
logy and  Snrgery — vizk, 

1.  Describe  the  injuries  which  occur  at 
the  shoulder-joint,  and  how  they  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  each  other. 

2.  -Describe  the  swellings  met  with  in 
the  groin,  and  how  they  are  to  be  distin- 
guished from  each  other. 

3.  In  what  forms  of  secondary  syphilis 
is  the  uso  of  mercury  advisable  ?  Describe 
the  modes  of  administering  this  remedy, 
indicating  that  which  is  to  be  preferred, 
and  the  precautions  requisite  during  a  mer- 
curial course. 

4.  Under  what  circumstance  and  to  what 
joints  is  excision  of  the  articulating  extremi- 
ties applicable  ?  What  objections  may  be 
taken  to  this  operation  P 

6.  When,  in  operating  for  strangulated 
hernia,  the  bowel  is  found  in  a  state  of 
mortification,  partially  or  wholly,  what 
treatment  is  to  be  adopted,  and  how  does 
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recovery  take  place  under  these  circum- 
stances P 

6.  Describe  the  operation  for  the  removal 
of  atone  from  the  urinary  bladder  bj 
lithotritj,  the  cases  to  which  it  is  adapted, 
and  those  to  which  it  is  not. 

OPERATION  FOB  CATABACT  ON  A  GBIZZLY 
BEAB.    BY  MB.  GCTHBIE. 

The  patient  having  been  separated  from 
the  other  bears,  a  strong  leathern  collar 
and  chain  was  buckled  round  his  neck,  and 
the  chain  being  passed  round  one  of  the 
front  bars  of  the  cage,  two  strong  men 
proceeded  to  pull  him  to  it  as  a  bullock  is 
hauled  to  the  slaughtering  ring.  The  bear 
was  the  sizo  of  a  voung  donkey,  and  his 
resistance  was  quite  remarkable ;  for  full 
ten  minutes  he  set  their  effort*  at  defiance, 
and  ultimately  it  was  only  by  the  united 
strength  of  four  men  that  he  was  placed  in 
a  position  favourable  for  the  application  of 
chloroform.  Dr.  Snow  endeavoured  to 
hold  a  sponge  to  lus  nose,  but  it  was  only 

S fairly  tying  it  to  his  muzzle  that  the 
jeet  was  attained.  The  dropping  of  the 
paws,  with  the  cessation  of  his  roarings 
and  struggles,  told  that  he  was  insensible ; 
and  the  sponge  being  removed,  he  was  laid 
with  his  head  on  a  plank  outside  the  den. 
A  solution  of  atropine  had  been  placed 
in  the  eyes  on  the  previous  evening,  and 
the  pupils  were  found  fully  dilated.  The 
instrument  used  was  a  strong  straight  cut- 
ting needle.  The  extraordinary  toughness 
and  thickness  of  the  cornea  rendered  the 
insertion  of  this  difficult ;  and  the  lens 
was  singularly  large  in  proportion  to  the 

X.  This  rendered  the  breaking'  up  of 
t  body  by  no  means  easy,  and  it  occu- 
pied full  a  minute.  The  morning  was  dark, 
and  the  margin  of  the  deep  brown  iris  not 
distinctly  seen,  which  led  to  its  being 
wounded  in  one  eye  and  bleeding  freely. 
The  cataracts  having  been  thoroughly  de- 
stroyed, the  bear  was  drawn  again  into 
the  den.  For  some  minutes  he  remained 
in  a  state  of  profound  coma,  giving  scarcely 
any  evi.lenco  of  life,  but  gradually  recovered, 
and  rising  with  some  difficulty  he  staggered 
into  his  sleeping  apartment. 

On  my  going  to  his  den  the  following 
morning  the  door  of  the  dormitory  was 
thrown  open,  and  to  my  surprise  he  came 
out  with  his  eyes  open,  faced  the  light 
without  the  slightest  inconvenience,  and 
began  licking  his  paws  with  perfect  satis- 
faction. A  do°e  of  Rochelfe  salts  was 
given  to  him  rather  as  a  matter  of  precau- 
tion than  because  they  were  needed,  and 
his  recovery  was  rapid,  not  one  red  vessel 
discolouring  tho  conjunctiva  at  any  time. 

MEDICAL  WITNESSES  AT  THE  CENTRAL 
CRIMINAL  COURT. 

According  to  an  order  just  issued,  medi- 


cal men  bound  by  recognizance  or  sub- 
penaed  and  attending  professionally,  to  be 
allowed  one  guinea  per  day,  and  no  more. 

No  witness  to  be  allowed  for  his  attend- 
ance before  a  committing  magistrate,  except 
by  the  certificate  of  auch  magistrate.  No- 
witness  to  be  allowed  his  expenses  upon 
more  than  one  prosecution  on  any  one  day, 
although  he  may  bo  a  witness  on  several, 
unless  for  his  attendance  before  a  committ- 
ing magistrate. 

MEDICAL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Me.  Ebasmus  Wilson  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  sect  ional  committee  for  the 
exhibition  of  surgical  instruments  at  the 
forthcoming  display  of  tho  industry  of  all 
nations.  Dr.  Stevenson  Bushnan  lias  been 
elected  senior  physician  to  the  Metropolitan 
Free  Hospital.  Mr.  R.  A.  Stafford  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Collego  of  Surgeons  to  deliver  the  annual 
oration  in  memory  of  John  Hunter,  for  the 
yew,  1861. 

apothecaries'  HAIi. 
Names  of  gentlemen  who  passed  their  exa- 
mination in  the  science  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  received  certificates  to  prac- 
tise, on  Thursday,  12th  December,  1850: — 
William  Morse  Graily  Hewitt,  Badbury, 
Swindon,  WiUs — Henry  Fenfold,  Brighton 
— John  Chamberlayne  Barry,  Draycot, 
Chippenham,  Wilts— James  Jcken,  Dover 
— Lucius  Warrillow,  Birmingham — Albert 
Fleming  —  Samuel  Morris,  Colchester  — 
Henry  Manley,  Crcditon,  Devon— Thomas 
Henry  Stocker  Pull  in,  Sidmouth,  Devon. 

The  registration  of  the  medical  students 
attending  the  metropolitan  schools  lias  been 
conducted  at  Apothecaries'  Hall. 

1116  students  liave  beon  registered  for 
the  medical  session  1850-51,— the  largest 
number  since  the  session  1842-43.  Of 
these  371  are  new  students. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OP  A  RECENT  EPIDEMIC  OP 
SCARLATINA  IN  BERLIN. 

Da.  Helppt  states  that  the  scarlatina  which 
has  lately  prevailed  epidemically  in  Prussia, 
and  other  parts  of  Germany,  has  presented 
several  anomalous  features,  which  he  deems 
it  his  duty  to  lay  before  the  profession. 

In  many  cases  all  tho  symptoms  of  scar- 
latina except  the  eruption  were  noticed  in 
members  of  tho  same  families  among  whom 
the  fully  developed  disease  was  present. 

In  very  many  patients  the  disease  as- 
sumed a  malignant  character ;  and  here 
the  surface  was  pale,  or  the  skin  pre- 
sented a  dark  purple  colour,  and  in 
others  was  studded  with  petechia;.  In 
these  cases  the  temperature  of  the  surfkee 
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of  the  body  was  much  lower  than  natural. 
The  pulse  was  small,  frequent,  and  some- 
times intermittent.  The  fauces  were  of  a 
dark  red  colour.  The  tonsils  presented 
deep  ulcerations,  by  which  they  were  par- 
tially or  totally  destroyed.  Diphtherite 
was  frequently  observed,  spreading  oyer 
the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx  and  the 
fauces,  extending  to  the  Eustachian  tube 
and  the  posterior  nares,  and  accompanied 
by  a  copious,  acrid  and  fetid  discharge  from 
the  mouth  and  nostrils.  The  tongue,  at 
first  of  a  dark  red  colour,  its  papilla:  en- 
larged, soon  became  covered  with  black 
sordes,  which  also  coated  the  lips.  The 
lymphatic  glands  in  various  regions  of  the 
body  were  swollen  and  inflamed ;  those  of 
the  neck  were  swollen  in  every  case ;  and 
sometimes  the  inflammation  of  these  glands 
proceeded  to  suppuration  and  wide- spread- 
ing ulceration,  extending  into  the  pharynx 
and  adjoining  parts.  Inflammation  of  the 
conjunctiva,  with  ulceration  of  the  cornea, 
was  noticed  in  some  eases.  (Edema  of  the 
integuments  and  effusion  into  the  cavities 
was  seldom  met;  with.  In  one  case 
haemorrhage  from  the  nose,  mouth,  and  in- 
testinal canal  occurred ;  and  in  all  the  worst 
oases  the  evacuations  were  of  a  black  or 
dark  green  colour.  The  urinary  secretion 
was  suppressed  in  the  beginning  of  almost 
every  case ;  towards  the  close,  however,  it 
passed  involuntarily.  In  one  case,  in  which 
after  death  distinct  degeneration  of  the 
kidneys  was  found,  no  albumen  could  be 
detected  in  the  pale  and  copious  urine :  its 
sp.gr.  was  1010. 

The  kidneys  in  almost  every  case  were 
found  enlarged,  or  acutely  inflamed}  but 
the  granular  or  Bright's  disease  was  not 
observed.  The  liver  was  paler  than  natu- 
ral. In  one  case  the  spleen  was  observed 
of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  infiltrated  with 
pus.  In  another  case,  attended  with  swell- 
ing of  the  upper  extremities,  the  glands 
of  the  axilla  were  found  enlarged  and  con- 
taining pus.  The  lungs  were  free  from 
disease.  The  pleura  presented  ecchymoses. 
Various  pathological  changes  were  found  in 
the  intestinal  canal,  e.  softening  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  ulcerations  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  ileum,  paleness  of  the 
membrane  in  other  portions  of  the  intes- 
tines. In  most  cases  the  ileum  and  colon 
were  of  a  dark  colour,  varying  through 
several  shades  from  green  to  deep  black. 

The  treatment,  at  first  of  a  tonic  cha- 
racter, was  not  successful;  a  change  to 
small  doses  of  calomel,  as  advised  by  some 
English  authors,  was  found  very  service- 
able. Subsequently,  when  hasmorrhages 
occurred,  bark  and  acids  were  employed. 
Nitrate  of  silver  was  applied  to  the  local 
diseases.  —  Ztittchrifl  /Sr  die  Getcmmte 
Medicin.  X 


BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  nr  thx  Metropolis 
During  the  Week  ending  Saturday,  Dee.  14. 


Births. 

Msies....  798 
Females..  706 

HS4 


Deaths. 

Male*....  MS 
Females..  547 

ion 


Causes  or  Dsath. 

All  Causes    NOB 

Specified  Causes   MM 

1.  Zgrnotie  (or  Epidemic.  Endemic, 

Cmtas*ms>JMsMuw....  9» 
fmnrnMe  IWssasas,  vis.— 

1 .  Dropsy,  Cancer,  he.   40 

1.  Brain,  Spinal  Marrow,  Nerves, 

and  Senses    Ml 

4.  Heart  and  Bloodvessels.   40 

6.  Lungs  and  onraas  of  Respiration  S71 
ft.  Stomach,  Liver.  &c   40 

7.  Diseases  of  the  KHlneva,  Ire   IS 

ft.  Childbirth,  Diseases  of  Utero«,ltc.  11 
0.  Rheumatism,  Diseases  of  Beam, 

Joints,  be    !• 

10.  Skin  r.   0 

11.  Premature  Btath   >0 

19.  Old  Aire   4S 

is.  (hidden  Deaths   T 

14.  Violence.  Privation.  Cold,  ftc...  XT 

The  following  la  a  selection  of  the  tranters  «T 
Deaths  from  the  moat  important  special  caaseat 


Convulsion*.. 

Bronchitis  .. 
Pneumonia .. 
Phthisis  .... 

Longs  

Teething  .... 


.114 
.111 

.1M 

.  1 


Small-pox.  94 

Measles.   10 

Scarlatina   90 

Hooping-cough ....  49 

Diarrheas   10 

Cholera   9 

Typhus   37 

Dropsy   17 

Hydrocephalus ....  31 

Apoplexy  SO 

Paralysis  10 


Rf. masks. — The  total  number  of  deaths 
76  Mo*  the  avenge  mortality  of  the 
of  ten  previous  years. 


METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


liver  

Childbirth 
Uterus  .... 


  aori 

alia.  SA- 


Mesn  Height  of  the  Barometer  ... 

Setf-regisbrring do.*  ....Mu.tr 

•  From  11  observations  daily.      *  3aa. 

Raim,  in  inches,  •«.-  Sam  of  the  dairy  oh  sol- 
vations taken  at  0  o'clock. 

MrrBOEOLonrcAL.— The  mean  temper  asm  of 
the  week  wss  about  the  mean  of  the 


NOTICES  TO  CORBESPONDKNTS. 

We  have  been  compelled  to  pastpeme  th*  i 
of  Dr.  Pollock.  Dr.  Grttth,  and  Mr.  C 
as  well  as  the  report  of  the  Liverpool 
and  other  articles,  which  sre  in  type. 

J.  M.  M.,  Edinburgh.— We  regret  that  tt  ins* 

in  our  power  to  famish  any  r*w  

than  that  already  given. 

We  are  obliged  to  the  Bet.  J. 
admission  tk-ket. 

We  thank  Mr.  H.  Isnsea  Oar  Ma 
advice.  Our  opinions  of  Mesmcris 
nachaafed. 
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KXXARXS  UPON  THH 

CRYSTALS  OF  OXALATE  OP  LIME 
OCCURRING  IN  THE  HEINE. 

By  J.  W.  Outfits,  M.D.,  F.L.S. 

Member  of  the  Royil  College  of  Physicians,  ud 
Physician  to  the  Fhubnry  Dispensary. 

The  crystals  of  tbe  oxalate  of  lime  be- 
long to  tbe  two  and  oue  axial  or 
square  prismatic  system,*  and  not  tbe 
cubic  or  tesseral.  The  knowledge  of 
this  fact  enables  us  to  explain  the  pro- 
duction of  the  colours,  cross,  and  rings 
frequently  seen  on  subjecting  its  various 
forms  to  the  action  of  polarised  light 
The  octobedra  of  the  oxalate  of  lime  do 
not  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  depolari- 
sation  to  any  exten  t  unless  they  are  large : 
when  so,  and  especially  when  united  at 
their  edges,  as  we  not  infrequently  find 
them,  they  exhibit  the  usual  colours. 
Other  varieties  of  oxalate  of  lime  are  not 
infrequently  met  with,  some  of  which 
are  of  a  flattened  ellipsoidal  form,  depo- 
larizing light  beautifully ;  others,  again, 
are  of  this  form,  but  constricted  in  tbe 
middle.  The  latter  have  been  denomi- 
nated dumb-bell  crystals.  These  three 
principal  forms,  and  numerous  inter- 
mediate varieties,  are,  as  I  have  stated 
in  my  Manual,  of  the  same  composi- 
tion, and  exhibit  all  the  chemical  cha- 
racters of  oxalate  of  lime ;  and  they 
may  be  prepared  artificially  from  che- 
mically pure  oxalate  of  lime;  but,  if 
proper  care  be  not  used  in  washing, 
and  other  details  of  preparation,  prior 
to  tbe  application  of  reagents,  all  aeon 
racy  of  investigation,  and  all  certainty, 
vanish. 

I  believe  that  inattention  to  one  or 
two  of  such  points  has  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  erroneous  idea  that  the 
dumb-bell  forms  of  crystal  not  infre- 
quently met  with  in  the  urine  consist  of 
oxalurate  of  lime.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  this  view  is  totally  un- 
tenable.  The  oxalurate  of  lime  is  a 

*  This  ia  tbe  opinion  of  M.  Schmidt,  who  ha* 
examined  the  point  carefully.  I  rtoald,  how- 
ever, be  inclined  to  regard  the  oxalate  of  time  aa 
belonging  to  the  right  prismatic,  or  1  and  1 
axial  ayatem ;  for  the  base  of  tbe  common  octo- 
bedron  ia  frequently  re-tangnlar,  and  oxalate  of 
Bate  ia  easily  obtained  in  tie  form  of  Sat  rhom- 
bic plates.  M.  Schmidt  appear*  to  regard  the 
hitter  as  composed  of  a  hydrsted  salt ;  bat,  from 
tbe  consideration  of  some  cirsnmstances  under 
which  I  hare  obtained  H,  this  view  doe*  not 
appear  probable.  There  can,  however,  be  no 
question  that  oxalate  of  lime  dees  not  belong  to 
the  cubic  system. 
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somewhat  troublesome  salt  to  prepare 
on  account  of  its  solubility  in  water 
whereas  the  oxalate  of  lime  is  wholly 
insoluble  in  this  menstruum.  In  the 
statements  communicated  to  the  Me- 
dical Gazette  for  Oct.  25th,  1850,  with 
a  view  to  show  that  these  dumb-bell 
crystals  consist  of  oxalurate  of  lime, 
there  is  an  evident  source  of  fallacy. 
Thus  we  are  told  that,  when  they  were 
kept  under  water,  at  a  temperature  of 
85° — 90°,  for  ten  days,  in  a  green- 
house, the  water  in  which  they  were 
immersed  became  turbid,  and  evolved  a 
fttid  ammoniac al  odour.  Now  I  cer- 
tainly have  never  made  the  experiment 
under  such  circumstances,  but  I  should 
have  no  doubt  that,  if  pure  oxalurate 
of  lime  were  decomposable  or  decom- 
posed in  this  manner,  the  products 
would  be  oxalate  of  lime  and  oxalate  of 
urea,  which  substances  would  require 
more  than  a  lapse  of  ten  days  at  this 
temperature  to  undergo  further  decom- 
position. From  no  other  cause,  bow- 
ever,  could  any  foetor  accompany  the 
ammonia  evolved  than  the  admixture 
of  some  foreign  organic  matter:  this, 
In  the  case  alluded  to,  was  undoubtedly 
some  remains  of  tbe  urine  from  which 
the  crystals  had  been  obtained :  hence 
also  tbe  cause  of  tbe  crystallization  of 
the  muriate  of  ammonia  in  cubes, 
granting  that  the  cubes  were  not  chlo- 
ride of  sodium. 

Oxalurate  of  lime  has  not  hitherto 
been  shown  to  assume  the  form  of  the 
dumb-bell.  I  have,  however,  sometimes 
artificially  obtained  the  prisms  of  this 
salt  aggregated  into  a  somewhat  similar 
shape,  which  is  not  unfrequently  met 
with  in  the  case  of  many  other  crystal- 
line compounds ;  but  in  the  instance  of 
the  oxalurate,  the  crystals  of  which 
they  consisted  have  been  larger,  and 
more  resembling  the  aigrettes  of  uric 
acid  than  the  fine  needles  of  which  the 
dumb-bells  of  the  oxalate  consist 

The  oxalate  of  lime  is,  however, 
readily  obtained  in  the  dumb-bell  form 
by  dissolving  recently  precipitated, 
chemically  pure  oxalate  of  lime  in 
nitric  acid,  and  evaporating  tbe  solu- 
tion rather  rapidly.  These  crystals 
exhibit  the  form  in  perfection,  yielding 
the  cross  and  rings  with  polarised 
light.  It  is  quite  clear  that  in  this  case 
they  cannot  possibly  contain  anything 
more  than  oxalic  acid,  lime,  nitric  acid, 
and  water.  They  do  not  contain  any 
nitric  acid,  as  I  have  ascertained  by 
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carefully  testing  them.  When  dried  at 
a  temperature  'beginning  at  212°,  and 
ceasing  at  206°  F.,  they  were  unchanged 
in  every  respect:  they  exhibit  all  the 
chemical  characters  of  the  dumb-bell 
crystals,  and  of  chemical  pure  oxalate  of 
lime.  The  only  remaining  considera- 
tion, then,  in  regard  to  them  is,  whe- 
ther they  contain  hydrate  water:  al- 
though the  fact  that  no  change  was 
produced  in  them  by  the  elevated  tem- 
perature to  which  they  were  exposed 
would  render  this  view  improbable,  yet, 
as  the  accurate  determination  of  this 
point  was  foreign  to  the  object  of  the 
present  paper,  1  have  not  at  present 
carried  the  investigation  further.  It  is, 
however,  a  common  occurrence  for  an 
insoluble  salt  containing  no  water, 
when  crystallized  from  an  acid  solution, 
to  separate  in  a  hydiated  form. 

Again,  the  dumb-bell  crystals  found  in 
urine  re-crystallize  in  the  same  form  from 
a  nitric  solution.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  this  result  with  the  oxalurate 
of  lime,  id  though,  as  already  stated,  I 
have  with  the  oxalate.  [  believe  the 
oxalurate  of  lime  is  decomposed  by 
boiling  nitric  acid.  Moreover,  when  the 
dumb-bell  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime 
are  heated  to  redness,  the  remaining 
mass  retains  its  primitive  form,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  the  oxalurate :  this 
fuses,  and  forms  an  irregular  porous 
mass,  from  the  union  of  adjacent  crys- 
tals in  a  state  of  fusion,  spaces  unoccu 

{lied  by  portions  of  the  substance  being 
eft  vacant. 

I  have  made  many  other  experiments 
upon  the  crystallization  of  oxalate  of 
lime  from  various  acid  solutions,  with 
interesting  results ;  but,  as  they  do  not 
refer  to  the  present  paper,  I  shall  omit 
any  account  of  them. 

The  dumb-bell  crystals  of  the  oxalate 
of  lime,  as  also  those  of  the  oxalate  of 
soda,  consist  of  aggregations  of  minute 
needles  radiating  from  a  centre:  in 
some  cases  these  prisms  may  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  projecting  beyond  the  gene- 
ral outline  formed  by  the  others. 
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We  understand  that  the  following  numbers 
represent  approximately  the  students  in 
attendance  at  the  various  medical  schools 
in  Canada : — Toronto — King's  College,  35 ; 
Upper  Canada  School  of  Medicine,  10 ;  Dr. 
Rolph's  school,  25.  Montreal— M' Gill  Col- 
lege, 47 ;  School  of  Medicine,  23.  Que- 
bec—School of  Medicine,  20.— Total,  160. 


A  CASS  07 

PORTAL  PHLEBITIS, 

AND  CASES  OP  JAUNDICE. 

Bx  W.  B.  Kestevex,  M.R.C.S. 


Jaundice — Ascites — Death— Coagula  and 
Pus  in  ihe  Portal,  Splenic,  Mesenteric, 
and  Pancreatic  Veins — Pathology  of 
the  Case — Other  Cases  of  Jaundice — 
Hemorrhage  from  the  Bowels. 

As  carefully  recorded  cases  constir.  i 
the  materiel  of  medical  reasoning,  it 
clearly  the  duty  of  practitioners  to 
bring  forward  such  as  appear  to  them 
to  possess  features  of  interest  or  im- 
portance. This  circumstance,  together 
with  the  obscurity  which  frequently  at- 
tends the  diagnosis  of  hepatic  derange- 
ment and  chronic  structural  disease  of 
the  liver,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
following  cases,  may,  it  is  hoped, 
sufficiently  ai>ologise  for  their  publica- 
tion, with  their  accompanying  remarks. 
Besides  these  reasons,  the  writer  lias 
thought  that  the  case  first  to  be  related 
might  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  rela- 
tionship of  companion  to  a  case  of  Ute- 
rine Phlebitis  lately  published  in  the 
Medical  Gazette,*  with  the  patho- 
logy of  which  it  presents  points  of  re- 
semblance and  of  contrast.  Both  cases 
have  the  same  essential  pathological 
character  in  consisting  of  inflammation 
of  veins,  while  they  respectively  illus- 
trate the  wide  difference  that  may  be 
exhibited  by  the  symptoms  and  course 
of  diseases  arising  out  of  causes  essen- 
tially similar  in  their  nature. 

Inflammation  of  the  portal  system  of 
veinsis  a  somewhat  rare  occurrence.  The 
writerhasexainiuedthe  works  of  the  best 
English  pathologists  and  systematic  au- 
thors on  medicine  that  he  has  at  hand, 
and  finds  mention  of  one  instance  only 
of  a  like  character,  by  Dr.  Copland.  The 
records  of  the  Pathological  Society  of 
London  do  not  supply  a  parallel  case.f 
In  Hasse's  Pathological  Anatomy how- 
ever, lie  learns  that  it  has  been  ohserved 
more  frequently  among  our  Continental 
neighbours — «  g.  twice  by  Bouillaud, 
twice  by  Rebnrd,  once  by  Dance,  once 
by  Balling,  twice  by  Sclidubeiu,  ouce  by 
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Mohr,  and  once  by  Hasse  himself.  The 
symptoms  assigned  to  this  form  of  dis- 
ease by  Husse  are,  briefly,  emaciation, 
ascites,  diarrhoea,  &c,  being  nearly  the 
same  as  noticed  in  the  following  imper- 
fect history : — 

The  writer  must  here  premise  that 
the  patient  was  admitted  into  St  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital,  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Latham,  in  the  yeiu- 1830,  at  which 
time  the  writer  was  clinical  clerk  to  Dr. 
Latham.  He  has  had  the  notes  of 
the  post-mortem  examination  which  he 
then  took  in  his  possession  since  that 
perif?  and  he  makes  his  preseut 
■• "  .j  them  by  permission  of  that  phy- 
..;  his  highly-esteemed  preceptor  in 
mtdic'us. 

Case. — M.  B.,  aged  thirty-two  years, 
in  a  jaundiced  state,  and  suffering  under 
ascites,  with  what  was  regarded  as  Peri- 
tonitis. All  that  could  he  learnt  of  her 
history  was,  that  she  had  been  an  inve- 
terate spirit-drinker,  that  she  had  been 
jaundiced  four  mouths,  and  that  she 
had  had  quotidian  ague  seven  months 
before  admission  into  the  hospital.  Her 
end  was,  that  she  died  comatose  a  few 
days  afterwards. 

Post-mortem  examination. — The  body 
was  much  emaciated :  every  tissue  and 
organ  in  the  body  was  tinged  with  bile. 
Sero-8anguincous  effusion  was  found  in 
the  sac  of.  the  arachnoid  covering  the" 
upper  surface  of  the  hemispheres  of  the 
brain.  On  the  right  side,  a  thin  coagu- 
lum  covered  the  convolutions  on  the 
superior  aspect  of  the  cerebrum.  The 
thoracic  organs  were  all  healthy.  The 
abdominal  cavity  contained  several 
quarts  of  serous  fluid  of  a  deep  yellow 
colour.  The  peritoneum  exhibited  no 
appearance  of  inflammatory  action.  The 
liver  was  somewhat  enlarged,  and  pre- 
sented externally  a  deep  red  colour,  and 
was  studded  with  small  whitish  specks, 
varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin's  head 
to  that  of  a  sweet  pea.  The  latter  were 
much  more  abundant  on  the  upper  than 
on  the  lower  surface  of  the  liver.  On 
making  an  incision  into  tlio  substance 
of  this  organ,  pus  exuded  at  numerous 
points,  corresponding  for  the  most  part 
with  the  orifices  of  portal  veins.  The 
gall-bladder  was  distended  with  secre- 
tion from  its  mucous  membrane,  tinged 
of  a  yellowish  colour,  but  contained  no 
bile.  A  few  biliary  concretions  were 
found  within  it.  The  ducts  leading  to 
and  from  the  gall-bladder  were  rendered 


imperforate  by  an  indurated  state  of  the 
areolar  tissue  where  the  ducts  join,  and 
along  their  course  to  the  intestine. 

The  spleen  was  enlarged  and  some- 
what indurated  in  its  texture.  The 
pancreas  was  apparently  healthy,  but 
tinged  of  a  deep  yellow  hue.  The  splenic 
and  mesenteric  veins  in  their  chief 
trunks,  with  their  junction  at  the  portal 
vein,  were  filled  with  pus,  which  ex- 
tended throughout  the  ramifications  of 
this  vein  in  the  substance  of  the  liver, 
and  exuded  from  their  orifices  when 
divided.  The  veins  proceeding  imme- 
diately from  the  spleen  and  mesentery 
did  not  contain  pus,  while  the  primitive 
branches  of  the  pancreatic  veins  were 
found  to  convey  this  fluid.  Coagula  of 
blood  were  found  in  the  pancreatic 
veins,  as  also  in  the  splenic  aud  mesen- 
teric veins.  These  coagula  were  adhe- 
rent to  the  inner  surface  of  the  vein,  or 
rather  to  a  yellow  fibrinous  deposit 
which  lined  these  vessels,  as  far  as  the 
liver,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  as 
far  as  the  small  omentum.  The  deep 
yellow,  colour  of  this  fibrinous  deposit 
was  doubtless  attributable  to  the  bile 
which  had  pervaded  and  discoloured 
every  tissue  in  the  body.  No  pus  was 
found  in  any  other  veins  that  were  exa- 
mined. 

At  a  spot  about  the  middle  of  the  course 
of  the  trunk  of  the  portal  vein,  one  large 
coagulum  of  blood  seemed  almost  to 
have  closed  the  calibre  of  the  vessel. 
When  cut  into,  this  coagulum  presented 
a  laminated  appearance,  each  layer  be- 
coming nitre  devoid  of  red  globules, 
and  less  dense,  until  in  the  centre  was 
found  what  resembled  a  small  quantity 
of  pus.  The  other  smaller  coagula 
were  likewise  covered  with  a  deposit  of 
lymph.  The  internal  lining  membrane 
of  the  veins  presented  in  some  parts  a 
reddish  tinge,  especially  where  the 
coagula  were  adherent.  Corresponding 
to  these  internal  adhesions,  the  outer 
cellular  tissue  was  thickened,  and  ad 
herent  to  the  vessel.  In  some  of  the 
smaller  portal  veins  phlcbojites  were 
also  discovered. 

The  stomach  and  intestines  presented 
numerous  patches  of  congestion.  All 
other  organs  were  healthy. 

Remarks. — There  con  be  no  room  for 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  jaundice,  as- 
cites, and  death  here  recorded,  were  attri- 
butable to  the  obstruction  offered  to  the 
portal  circulation  by  the  presence  of  the 
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coagula  and  pus  contained  in  tbe  portal 
veins.  The  source  of  these  products 
could  only  have  been  inflammation  of 
those  veins  producing  the  formation  of 
pus  at  some  one  or  more  points,  and 
the  subsequent  inevitable  coagulation 
of  the  blood  around  the  globules  of 
pus,  which  it  has  been  shown  by  Mr. 
Lee,  in  his  recently  published  Jack- 
sonian  Prize  Essay,  it  is  the  property  of 
pus  to  produce,  when  mixed  with  blood, 
either  in  or  out  of  the  vessels.  The 
coagulum  thus  formed  would  become 
adherent  to  the  first  surface  with  which 
it  came  in-  contact,  .in  the  mesenteric, 
splenic,  pancreatic,  and  portal  veins. 
But  clearly  as  this  may  appear,  after 
tho  microscopical  examination,  tbe  true 
nature  of  the  disease  would  doubtless 
have  remained  hidden  during  life,  had  it 
lasted  even  a  much  longer  period.  All  the 
symptoms  that  were  observed  might 
have  been  referred  by  the  most  compe- 
tent authorities  to  several  different  pa- 
thological conditions,  and  to  each  or 
either  of  them  with  great  show  of  pro- 
bability. Thus  they  might  have  been 
with  justice  assigned  to  clironic  inflam- 
mation of  the  liver,  to  simple  chronic 
congestion  of  the  portal  system,  to 
chronic  degeneration  of  the  hepatic 
structure,  to  disease  of  the  gall-bladder 
or  ducts,  or  their  obstruction,  to  obronic 
disease  of  the  spleen,  or  lastly,  to  dis- 
ease of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
duodenum  preventing  the  discbarge  of 
bile  from  the  common  bile-duct  One 
or  all  of  these  forms  of  disease  being 
familiar  to  the  practitioner? in  connec- 
tion with  the  same  set  of  symptoms,  it 
is  possible  that  the  real  pathological 
conditions,  as  revealed  on  dissection, 
might  not  have  been  conjectured  by 
any  who  witnessed  the  case  during 
life. 

The  readiness  with  which  veins  take 
on  the  inflammatory  process  is  well 
known,  and  is  often  too  well  exemplified 
in  the  puerperal  state.  The  processes  by 
which  obstruction  of  the  vein  takes 

J dace  were  not  so  well  known  to  thepro- 
ession  until  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Lee's  experimental  researches,  by  which 
it  is  shown  that  the  coagulation  of  tbe 
blood  in  the  veins  is  a  secondary  con- 
sequence of  their  inflammation,  while 
the  adhesion  of  the  coagulum  is  an  occur- 
rence quite  independent  of  inflamma- 
tion, although  inflammation  may  sub- 
sequently result,  and  lymph  be  secreted 
as  its  effect,  the  obstruction  having 


caused  increased  action  of  the  internal 
surface  of  the  vessel,  by  reason  of  the 
impediment  offered  to  the  circulation 
detaining  irritating  matter  in  contact 
with  its  surface. 

The  existence  of  inflammation  and 
pus  in  so  large  an  extent  of  the  portal 
venous  system  as  was  here  divulged  by 
dissection  could  not  have  been  so  long 
tolerated  by  the  system  unless  the 
blood  had  been  slowly  undergoing  snch 
mordid  changes,  under  the  influence  of 
the  depraved  habits  of  the  patient,  that 
its  coagulability,  which  it  is  obvious 
existed  at  some  period  of  the  progress 
of  the  case  in  its  integrity,  had  become 
so  far  impaired  as  to  admit  tbe  cir dila- 
tion of  a  very  large  ad  mix  tare  of  pus  with 
itself  throughout  an  extensive  district 
of  the  vascular  system.  At  what  period, 
or  even  to  what  extent,  this  alteration 
may  have  taken  place,  tbe  history  of 
tbe  case  furnishes  no  data  lor  determi- 
nation. Jt  may  be  stated  as  more  than, 
a  mere  conjecture  that  the  large  coagu- 
lum found  in  the  trunk  of  the  portal 
vein  was  the  first  to  attach  itself  to  the 
surface  of  the  vessel,  and  offer  obstruo- 
'tion  to  the  circulation.  A  retrograde 
ciroulation  would  then  ensue,  throwing 
blood  containing  pus  globules,  the  re- 
sult of  inflammatory  action  excited  by 
the  presence  of  the  coagulum,  back  into 
the  splenic,  mesenteric,  and-  pancreatic 
veins,  where  eoaguia  were  found  adhe- 
rent at  several  points. 

The  subsequent  dilatation  of  tbe  por- 
tal vein  and  contraction  of  the  eoagultrm 
permitted  the  transmission  and  univer- 
sal diffusion  of  pus  through  the  portal 
system  which  was  observed  to  have  ob- 
tained when  incision  was  made  m  the 
course  of  those  vessels  in  the  substance' 
of  the  liver,  and  which  had  proceeded 
to  the  formation  on  its  upper  surface 
of  numerous  small  abscesses  in  its  pa- 
renchyma. 

Although  in  such  a  case  the  circula- 
tion may  be  carried  on  by  anastomosis, 
yet  it  is  clear  that  such  diversion  was 
not  sufficient  to  relieve  the  abdominal 
ciroulation  otherwise  than  by  serous' 
effusion — ascites  It  is  also  equally 
clear  that  the  state  of  tbe  portal  circula- 
tion did  not  entirely  prevent  the  secre- 
tion of  bile,  from  the  fact  of  its  having 
been  found  to  have  pervaded  tissue  in 
the  body,  its  entrance  into  the  gall- 
bladder having  been  prevented  by  the 
effects  of  chronic  inflammation  external 
to  the  ducts,  by  which  their  cavities 
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were  obstructed.*  M .  Baikew  mentions 
cases  in  which  complete  closure  of  the 
portal  vein,  from  the  presence  of  pus  or 
coagula,  as  well  as  from  chronic  thick- 
ening and  contraction  of  the  vessel, 
were  found  to  coexist  with  abundant 
secretion  of  bile. 

Mr.  Abernethyf  inferred  that  the  he- 
patic artery  was  sufficient  for  the  supply 
of  blood  requisite  to  the  secretion  of 
bile,  from  having  found  the  portal  vein 
opening  into  the  inferior  cava  near  the 
emulgent  veins,  notwithstanding  which 
bile  was  poured  into  the  intestines  and 
filled  the  gall-bladder.  Mr.  Lawrence* 
has  also  related  a  similar  case.  The 
same  fact  has  been  ascertained  experi- 
mentally by  several  experimentalists, 
who  have  applied  ligature  on  the  portal 
vein  in  dogs,  and  other  living  animals. 
Muller§  is  of  opinion  that  the  capillary 
branches  of  the  hepatic  artery  and  por- 
tal veins  permit,  by  their  anastomoses, 
of  the  secretion  of  bile  from  the  former 
vessel.  This  case,  therefore,  lends  fur- 
ther confirmation  to  the  view  whioh  re- 
gards the  hepatic  artery  as  performing, 
under  certain  circumstances,  the  two- 
fold office  of  conveying  nutritious  blood 
to  the  liver,  ana  also  contributing 
the  pabulum  of  secretion. 

The  history  of  the  present  case  would 
almost  seem-  to  bear  out  the  opinion 
held  by  some  pathologists,  as  Arm- 
strong,. Bresohet,  Meli,  Ac.,  that  inter- 
mittent fever  is  to  be  referred  to  phle- 
bitis of  the  portal  system;  but  al- 
though this  system  suffers  in  common 
with  other  internal  organs,  theredoes  not 
appear  sufficient  evidence  to  conclude 
that  the  ague  could  be  regarded  as  the 
effect  rather  than  the  cause  of  the  lat- 
ter. In  the  case  before  us,  the  ague  of 
whioh  the  patient  spoke  was  doubtless 
merely  the  occurrence  of  rigors  attend- 
ing the  manifestation  of  infection  of  the 
blood,  or  the  hectic  thence  resulting. 
The  pathology  of  intermittent  fever 
points  to  the  derangement  of  the  organs 
whence  originate  the  roots  of  the  portal 
veins,  as  evidenced  by  enlargement  of 
the  spleen ;  but  it  certainly  affords  no 
proof  of  its  immediate  dependence  on 
phlebitis,  the  effects  of  which  exhibit  a 
far  graver  character. 


*  See  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal,  April  I860, 
for  a  full  abstract  of  a  paper  by  Mi  Raiken,  read 
before  the  Bruueli  Academy  of  Medicine. 

f  Quoted  in  Bdinburgh  Journal,  p.  363. 

$  Medico-Chirorgical  Transaction*,  vol.  v.  p. 

f  PhyaMogy,  translated  by  Dr.  Baly,  VOL  i. 
p.  567. 


The  termination  of  this  unfortunate 
woman's  life  was  doubtless  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  the  morbid  state  of  the 
blood,  induced  by  the  circulation  of 
pus,  superadded  to  the  effects  of  the 
previous  bad  habits  of  the  patient  %  The 
effusion  of  blood  within  the  cranium 
was  a  termination,  however,  common 
to  any  form  of  extensive  vascular  ob- 
struction; but  at  the  same  time  it  exhi- 
bited, at  a  later  period,  the  usual  effects 
produced  on  the  nervous  centres  by  the 
presence  of  pus  or  morbid  matters  in 
the  general  venous  system. 

Several  other  features  of  this  case 
might  furnish  the  grounds  of  further 
remarks;  but  as  the  preceding,  it  is 
believed,  embrace  the  chief  of  those 
that  have  an  immediate  reference  to 
the  pathology  of  this  case,  it  may  be  as- 
well  to  pass  to  the  notice  of  the  follow- 
ing three  interesting  cases  of  jaundice, 
which  have  occurred  in  the  writer  s  pri- 
vate practice,  and  the  origin  of  which 
is  invested  with  considerable  obscurity. 

Casks. — In  one  family,  three  girls  have 
each,  on  arriving  successively  at  about' 
the  age  of  nine  years,  been  the  subjects  of 
attacks  of  jaundice,  which  have  in  each 
instance  been  attended  by  the  same 
symptoms.  The  icteric  attack  has  been 
ushered  in  bv  general  malaise  and  py- 
rexia ;  the  yellowness  of  the  skin  has  ap- 
peared on  die  third  day,  and  disappeared 
in  from  seven  to  nine  days,  leaving 
slight  debility  for  several  weeks.  The- 
parents  of  these  children  have  resided 
in  the  same  house  in  an  open  and 
healthy  situation  during  these  several 
illnesses;  they  have  since  removed  to  a 
distance  ot  a  few  miles,  with  one  female 
child  not  yet  arrived  at  the  same  age ; 
it  therefore  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
this  also  shall  become  the  subject  of 
jaundice  at  the  same  age ;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  only  male  child  has 
passed  this  period  without  a  similar 
attack.  There  is  no  further  reason  to 
suppose  the  existence  of  an  hereditary 
tendency  to  this  disease  than  is  here 
stated,  as  neither  of  the  patents  has 
ever  been  the  subject  of  the  disease. 

How  can  the  occurrence  of  the  dis- 
ease in  these  cases  be  explained? 
Should  these  be  referred  to  the  class  of 
cases  which  arise  out  of  simple  exuber- 
ance of  the  secretion  of  bile  ?  or,  must 
they  be  supposed  to  be  owing  to  some 
family  peculiarity  of  organization,  which 
the  progress  of  growth  causes  to  inter- 
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fore  with  the  portal  circulation  at  a  par- 
ticular age?  The  peculiarity  of  struc- 
ture or  of  nature  is  the  more  remark- 
able, as  it  must  be  confined  to  the 
females  of  the  family,  since  their  brother, 
of  the  age  of  fourteen,  has  not  exhibited 
the  same  phenomena. 

Before  closing  these  remarks,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  inquire  how  far 
disease  or  obstruction  of  the  portal 
system  may  be  concerned  in  certain 
obscure  and  intractable  forms  of 
haemorrhage  from  the  bowels,  not 
seldom  met  with  in  women  who  have 
borne  children. 

It  has  occurred  to  the  writer  to  meet 
with  several  cases  of  obstinate  hemorr- 
hage from  the  bowels,  occurring  at  un- 
certain intervals,  and  varying  much  in 
quantity ;  the  blood  usually  evacuated 
being  of  a  dark  colour,  from  the 
chemical  action  of  the  secretions  of  the 
intestine's.  In  most  cases  that  have 
occurred  to  the  writer,  pain  has  pre- 
ceded occasionally,  but  irregularly,  the 
evacuation  of  blood,  while  at  other 
times  the  purging  of  blood  has  taken 
place  with  scarcely  any  warning.  In 
these  cases  piles  or  disease  of  the 
hemorrhoidal  veins  have  been  excluded, 
as  has  also  amenorrhea.  The  treat- 
ment has  been  difficult  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

It  has  appeared  to  the  writer  that 
.  many  of  these  cases  have  owed  their 
origin  to  some  disease  of  the  portal 
system,  independent  of  any  interference 
with  the  functions  of  the  liver,  as  .jaun- 
dice or  deficiency  of  the  biliary  secretion 
has  not  been  present  The  precise 
pathological  condition  to  which  these 
are  owing  is  not  apparent.  In  many 
other  cases  the  source  of  the  hemorrhage 
has  doubtless  been  dependent  on  loss  of 
tone  in  the  vessels  ot  the  mucous  sur- 
face of  the  intestines. 

The  quantity  of  blood  thus  parted 
with  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  or 
ntonths  is  often  very  large.  The  pa- 
tient assumes  an  anemic  aspect,  as  if 
he  suffered  from  monorrhagia,  or  puer- 
peral hemorrhage.  In  but  few  cases, 
however,  does  this  aggravation  exist; 
the  menstrual  functions  are  usually 
normal,  and  seem  to  exert  little  or  no 
influence  on  the  occurrence  or  amount 
of  the  hemorrhage. 

The  cases  of  this  kind  that  the  writer 
has  met  with  have  lasted  a  long  time, 
having  existed  in  one  instance  as  long 
as  fifteen  or  sixteen  years.   No  oppor- 


tunity of  making  a  post-mortem  ex- 
amination has  occurred  to  him.  The 
treatment  has  been  obviously  difficult ; 
at  times  attended  with  apparent  success, 
then  again  all  efforts  have  been  baffled 
by  a  sudden  relapse. 
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MATE OP  ITALY, 

WITH  HEFKEKNCK  TO  THE  TBBATMKWT  O* 
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By  James  Edward  Pollock,  M.D., 

Licentiate  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  He- 
dical  Resident  at  Rome  from  1843  to  1849. 


No.  HI. 

Believing  that  on  the  comparative 
integrity  of  the  nutritive  function  de- 
pends the  retardation  of  chronic  phthi- 
sis in  almost  all  cases,,  and  its  cure  in 
the  earliest  stages,  we  conceive  that  too 
much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to 
a  careful  inquiry  made  into  the  state  of 
the  chylopoietic  apparatus  before  select- 
ing a  marsh  climate  as  aresidence,  and 
allaying  local  irritation  in  the  lungs  at 
the  expense  of  congestion  of  the  diges- 
tive organs.  We  should  remember  that 
the  natural  decarbonising  process,  and 
the  depuration  of  accidental  impurities 
from  the  blood,  are  shared  by  the  liver, 
lungs,  kidneys,  and  skin ;  and  that  the 
system  is  so  admirably  endowed  with  a 
compensating  activity,  that  if  one  of  the 
elaborators  of  the  surplus  material  of 
the  economy  be  deranged,  a  vicarious 
and  exactly  equivalent  actiou  is  invari- 
ably undertaken  by  some  other;  that 
this  superfluous  waste  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  employ  for  its  elaboration 
the  organs  remaining  healthy,  and  that 
their  over  action  results  in  engorgements, 
hypertrophy,  and  finally  in  alterations 
of  structure ;  and  that,  if  in  addition  to 
one  depurating  organ  diseased  we  add 
the  complication  of  a  blood  poison  of 
marsh  production,  which  gives  rise  to 
supplementary,  and  therefore  difficult 

{>rocesses  for  its  elaboration,  we  have  a 
ormidable  state  of  things  to  contend 
against,  an  increased  amount  of  depura- 
tion to  be  effected,  with  fewer  organs  to 
accomplish  it,  and  a  local  irritation  in 
one,  which  should  be  in  a  state  of  in- 
creased activity.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
pulmonary  surface  offers  to  morbid 
atmospheric  matters  the  chief  door  of 
ingress  to  the  system,  it  is  natural  that 
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it  should  also  bo  a  chief  agent  in  their 
elaboration,  so  extensive  an  area  for  the 
operations  of  endosmose  and  exosmose 
with  the  blood  not  presenting  itself  in 
any  other  structure  of  the  body  accessi- 
ble to  sucb  agents.  Again ;  the  decar- 
bonising function  of  the  lungs  is  not 
'regarded  by  us  with  sufficient  attention, 
yet  it  is  of  such  vital  importance,  that  it 
literally  admits  of  no  adequate  com- 
pensation by  other  organs  engaged  in  a 
similar  task. 

The  phenomena  of  asphyxia  from 
mechanical  stoppage  of  the  act  of 
respiration  should  ever  be  present  to 
us  as  the  type  of  blood  poisoning  from 
retained  carbon,  and  a  modification  of 
its  symptoms  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  surface  thrown  out  of  action 
may  be  traced  in  a  regular  descent 
through  all  affections  of  the  lungs,  down 
to  the  most  minute  alterations  from  a 
healthy  state.  Double  pneumonia  is 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  ligature 
round  the  trachea  in  its  effects  on  the 
blood ;  general  bronchitis  comes  next ; 
then  the  one-sided  affections.  In 
pleurisy  the  dyspnoea  and  distress  is 
more  from  the  pain  accompanying  the 
respiratory  movements,  than  from  the 
system  feeling  a  want  of  aerification; 
and  its  diagnosis  from  a  pneumonia 
may  be  often  facilitated  by  an  observa- 
tion of  the  colour  of  the  face,  lips,  &c., 
in  the  latter, — a  remark,  of  course,  only* 

Xlicable  to  to  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
iritic  inflammation, — as  in  the  later 
the  resulting  effusion  is  of  itself  a  cause 
of  non-depuration  of  the  bbod  by  simple 
diminution,  from  pressure,  of  the  respi- 
ratory surface.  Again ;  in  phthisis  we 
must  presume  that  a  class  ot  symptoms 
exists  quite  distinct  from  either  the  local 
irritation  or  the  constitutional  sympa 
thetic  fever,  but  which  we  do  not  always 
distinguish  from  the  latter,  and  which 
ore  referable  to  non-aerification  of  the 
blood,  and  the  resulting  retention  of  a 
surplus  quantity  of  carbon.  To  this 
division  belong,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
innutrition  of  the  whole  frame,  the 
coldness  of  the  extremities,  the  loss  of 
rest,  and  uneasy  sensations  of  the  head, 
the  brain  being  supplied  with  an  impure 
quality  of  blood.  The  great  heat  of 
skin  observable  in  many  cases  indi- 
cates the  effort  made  by  the  cutaneous 
surface  to  get  rid  of  the  retained  carbon; 
and  physiological  experiments  have  left 
little  doubt  that  an  interchange  of  gases, 
resembling  that  taking  place  in  the 


pidmonary  membrane,  does  to  a  certain 
extent  supply  the  place  of  the  latter, 
when  it  is  injured  or  diminished  in 
extent  by  disease. 

Theseobservations  mav  at  first  sight 
appear  extraneous  to  the  subject  of 
climate,  but  the  possible  introduction 
of  a  marsh  poison  into  a  system  whose 
elaborating  powers  are  already  enfeebled, 
and  with  one  principal  organ  of  depu- 
ration diseased,  is  a  consideration  of 
importance ;  especially  as  a  restoration 
to  health,  or  even  a  loug  endurance  of 
disease,  must  be  the  result  of  an  im- 
proved quality  of  the  blood,  and  of 
strengthened  vitality, — a  state  of  things 
incompatible  with  the  existence  in  the 
vital  fluid  of  either  a  surplus  quantity 
of  carbon  or  of  any  foreign  matter,  such 
as  we  must  suppose  the  marsh  poison 
to  be.  To  reduce  this  to  practice,  the 
writer  can  state  from  observation,  that 
those  who  ore  liable  to  frequent  re- 
curring derangements  of  digestion, 
especially  of  the  processes  of  secondary 
assimilation,  or,  what  is  nearly  the  same 
thing,  to  congestion  of  the  liver,  kidneys, 
ttc.,  are  not  likely  to  benefit  by  a  resi- 
dence in  Rome  or  Pisa,  nor,  as  a  ride, 
in  any  malarious  district.  The  shelter 
from  winds  aud  evenness  of  temperature 
which  is  advisable  for  the  phthisical 

tmtient  of  this  temperament,  is  better 
bund  in  some  of  our  own  southern 
residences  possessing  these  advantages. 
Derangement  of  the  secondary  organs 
of  digestion  is  so  frequent  in  Southern 
Italy,  that  the  healthy  northern  consti- 
tution soon  feels  depressed,  and  the  con- 
sumptive are  plagued  by  "  bilious  at- 
tacks," through  which  they  must  either 
struggle  by  a  difficult  and  annoying 
process  of  elaboration,  or  have  recourse 
to  evacuants,  for  which  they  are 
but  little  fitted  in  strength.  1o  this 
class  of  patients  belong,  not  onlv  the 
purely  sanguineous  who  are  plethoric, 
and  by  high  colour,  full  pulse,  and  ac- 
tivity of  brain  and  of  muscular  actions 
[including  the  tissues  coucemed  actively 
in  circulation)  exhibit  the  marked  fea- 
tures of  the  temperament,  but  a  far 
more  numerous  class,  whom  we  might 
perhaps  designate  as  possessing  the 
sanguineous  diathesis  degenerated.  It 
is  quite  possible  to  have  a  tendency  to 
overoction  of  the  circulation  aud  a 
highly  excitable  nervous  system  com- 
bined with  debility,  a  prostration  of 
vital  power  succeeding  its  too  great 
exercise,  forming,  in  fact,  a  feature  of 
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the  physiological  division  of  which  we 
are  speaking.  Debility,  in  such  cases, 
is  apt  to  be  more  felt  than  even  by  those 
of  constitutionally  low  tone  of  fibre, 
both  muscular  and  nervous.  Physiolo- 
gists are  aware  of  the  fact  with  which 
the  physician  in  practice  is  familiar, 
that  acute  diseases  of  severity  will  often 
be  better  borne  by  those  in  whom  the 
standard  of  vital  power  is  uniformly 
low  than  by  the  plethoric  or  muscular. 
That  such  a  debilitated  state  of  those 
endowed  naturally  with  the  sanguineous 
temperament  is  a  frequent — shall  we 
say  the  most  frequent — precursor  of  the 
development  of  tubercle  in  the  English 
constitution  is,  we  think,  borne  out  by  a 
careful  observation  of  disease.  As  a 
nation  we  are  eminently  gifted  with 
this  temperament,  modified  by  some  of 
its  several  combinations  with  the  phleg- 
matic and  melancholic;  and  by  it  we 
are  tempted  to  commit  excesses  in  over- 
exertion of  mind  and  body — mentally, 
in  the  race  of  life  ever  beginning,  never 
ending,  in  the  competition  for  wealth 
and  fame  bv  their  thousand  avenues ; 
and  physically,  by  the  bodily  craving 
for  the  over-stimulating  in  food  and 
drink  to  which  -  prolonged  activity  of 
mind  is  so  apt  to  give  rise  when  the 
cares  of  the  day  are  over.  One  nation 
alone,  perhaps,  exceeds  us  in  this  tem- 
perament and  its  results,  and  they -alone 
surpass  us  in  the  number  of  consump- 
tive carried  off  as  its  victims.  Some 
experience  of  the  American  constitution 
has  given  the  writer  unfortunately 
strong  confirmation  of  this  observation. 
Now  the  debility  which  follows  the 
over-exercise  of  tne  sanguineous  tempe- 
rament should  not  be  increased  by  ex- 
posure to  a  relaxing  climate,  and  this 
class  of  persons  should  never  be  trans- 
ported to  Southern  Italy.  These  obser 
rations  on  the  sanguineous  temperament 
have  led  to  considerations  which  are 
easily  applicable  to  various  forms  of 
debility ;  and  we  would  wish  to  extend 
our  propositions  so  as  to  include  all 
eases  oj  chronic  disease  with  lowered 
vital  powers  depending  on  such  altera- 
tions of  the  secondary  assimilative  func- 
tions as  are  most  commonly  accompanied 
by  congestion  of  the  liver  and  hdneys, 
and  which,  of  course,  are  met  with  in 
others  than  individuals  of  the  sangui- 
neous temperament 

For  the  same  reasons  as  above  stated 
we  must  confess  to  the  great  surprise 
with  which  we  have  seen  cases  sent  to  the 


South  of  Italy  which  were  complicated 
with  obscure  congestions,  manifested 
by  such  symptoms  as  pain  in  the  light 
side  or  renal  regions,  deficient  action 
of  the  liver,  habitual  constipation, 
loaded  tongue,  yellow  conjunctiva,  un- 
healthy stools,  cold  extremities,  weak 
pulse,  and  general  capillary  congestion, 
with  perhaps  frequent  lithic,  oxalic,  or 
other  deposits  in  the  urine,  and  very 
often  by  some  form  of  skin  eruption ; 
and  yet,  perhaps  many  physicians  at 
home  would  argue  that  the  determina- 
tion to  the  surface,  which  is  a  known 
effect  of  a  warmer  temperature,  and  the 
general  stimulus  given  to  the  system  by 
the  mental  as  well  as  bodily  occupation 
afforded  by  travelling,  are  sufficient  rea- 
sons for  exporting  such  cases  to  a  sou- 
thern air.  The  second  of  these  ends 
can  be  equally  attained  by  travelling  in 
other  climates  of  a  more  bracing  cha- 
racter; but  the  question  whether  an 
increased  action  oi  the  skin  is  generally 
produced  by  a  winter  residence  in  any 
part  of  the  South  of  Europe  is  very 
important,  as  perhaps  no  plea  is  more 
frequently  made  use  of  for  sending 
dyspeptic  patients  to  travel  than  that  of 
promoting  the  healthy  action  of  the 
skin.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  it,  since 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  dyspepsia  the 
comfort  and  energies  of  the  invalid  so 
often  depend  on  the  vigour  of  cutaneous 
transpiration ;  and  in  the  more  advanced 
a  variety  of  skin  diseases  arise,  mani- 
festly depending  on  internal  causes,  and 
which,  to  be  relieved  by  art,  must  be 
viewed  and  treated,  not  as  idiopathic 
affections,  but  as  symptoms  of  such  de- 
rangements. 

If  the  production  of  diaphoresis,  or 
any  less  degree  of  action  of  the  skin, 
depended  on  temperature  alone,  or  even 
principally,  there  would  be  a  show  of 
reason  in  thus  arguing,  although  (as  we 
shall  afterwards  notice)  the  average 
winter  temperature  of  any  part  of  the 
South  of  Europe  is  absolutely  insuffi- 
cient for  this  purpose ;  but  as,  in  fact, 
the  skin  capillaries  are  only  part  of  the 
great  chain  of  secretive  circulation,  and 
the  very  portion  of  the  circle  most  de- 
pendent on  the  integrity  of  the  other 
organs  for  its  uniformity  of  action,  an 
almost  constant  want  of  success  attends 
every  effort  to  promote  its  secretive 
powers,  unless  preceded  by  an  effectual 
opening  of  the  internal  capillaries,  be 
they  of  the  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  or  of 
the  vital  mesh  spread  over  the  great 
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mucous  canal.    The  best  diaphoretic 
is,  therefore,  to  cleanse  the  bowels  and 
restore  the  internal  secretions — a  fact 
daily  verified  by  the  observation  of  the 
effects  of  mercury  in  quickening  the 
action  of  antimony  on  the  skin,  a  result 
which  it  produces  not  so  much  by  a 
specific  power  over  the  capillaries,  as 
by  .freeing  the  internal  obstruction  in 
the  secretive  circle,  and  thus  permitting 
the  natural  action  to  proceed  on  the 
surface,  which,  if  not  checked  in  the 
liver  and  kidneys,  would  (the  skin  being 
in  a  healthy  state)  have  proceeded  'with- 
out interruption.  Let  us  notbe  misunder- 
stood as  undervaluing  temperature  as 
an  agent  in  the  restoration  of  the  capil- 
lary action  of  the  skin ;  for  if  the' inter-' 
nal  congestion  he  removed,  it  then  be- 
comes of  importance  as  a  means  of  de- 
termining to  the  surface ;  but  we  con- 
tend that,  neither  by  climate,  of  by  so- 
called'  "  diaphoretics,   by  muscular  ex- 
ercise and  frictions,  nor  even  by  a  high 
artificial  temperature,  can  we  perma- 
nently improve  the  cutaneous  functions 
if  internal  congestions  remain  Unre- 
lieved.   Now  the  sending  a  patient 
with  such — be  they  of  the  mucous  sur- 
face, or  of  the  digestive  viscera  them- 
selves— to  a  climate  where  such  conges- 
tions are  produced  with  facility  even  on 
the  healthy  system,  with  the  hope  that 
the  higher  and  more  Uniform  tempera- 
ture natural  to  the  place  may  relieve  the 
skin  capillaries  which  are  not  in  fault, 
but  only  evidencing  some  internal  stop 
page,  is  surely  as  illogical  in  theory  as 
it  is  unsuccessful  in  practice.*   That  it 
is  unsuccessful  in  every  case  presenting 
the  above  features,  the  writer  can  attest 
from  experience.   To  sufferers  of  this 
kind  he  has  invariably  recommended  In 
Borne  a  journey  to  England  or  Switzer- 
land, exercise  on  the  mountain  side, 
and  avoidance  of  the  plains,  abstinence 
from  stimulants,  and  great  moderation 
in  the  quantity  of  food,  preceding  these 
measures  by  an  attempt  to  restore  the 
derauged  internal  organ  by  moderate 
local  depletion,  and  an  appropriate  me- 


*  The  great  prevalence  of  certain  forms  of 
■kfo  disease  in  the  district*  alluded  to  is  another 

proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  reasoning.  Por-, 
rigo,  in  some  of  its  most  inveterate  forms,  is 
more  freqnent  in  Rome  than  we  have  seen  it  in 
any  other  city,  while  an  absolutely  peculiar  affec- 
tion, not  seen  elsewhere  (pellagra),  is  localised  in 
the  great  plains  of  Lombardy,  where  the  exten- 
sive rice-fields,  annually  flooded  and  allowed  to 
evaporate  under  an  August  son,  are  a  perfect 
hot-bed  of  "  malaria." 


dicinal  remedy  if  indicated.  That  the 
climate  of  southern  Italy,  and  of  Rome 
in  particular,'  favour  such  congestions, 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  their  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  healthy  English  sys- 
tem exposed  to  its  influence,  by  toe 
uniform  intolerance  of  even  customary 
.stimulants  felt  by  Visitors  in  an  ordx- ' 
nary  state  of  health,  by  the  occurrence 
of  headache  to  an  extent  which  has  be- 
come proverbial,  and  of  an  unusual* 
amount  of  more  serious  brain-affections' 
— by  the  type  of  the  fevers  there  preva- 
lent, which  are  either  of  the  pure  inter- 
mittent form,  which  we  know  lead  to 
enlargements  of  the  abdominal  viscera 
as  the  most  common  resulting  organic 
lesion ;  or  of  a  prolonged  and  intractable  ' 
gastric  character,  evMenring  conges- 
tions df  the  whole  mucous-canal 
Lastly  (and  not  of  least  importance), 
arguing  from  analogy,  by  the  frequency 
of  urinary  deposits,  the"  kidneys  being* 
the  principal  elaborators  of  poisons  re- ' 
ceiv-ed'  into  the  system,  and  such  poi- 
sons frequently  determining  the  nature 
of  abnormal  products  in  the  irrine,  if 
they  do  not  absolutely  constitute  their 
material. 

The  above  considerations  have  ap-  ' 

j>eared  to  us  to  account  for  the  preva- 
ence  of  congestive  biliary  and  renal  ' 
derangements  among  the  English  in 
Rome,  and  to  furnish  sufficient  reasons 
to  decide  us  to  prefer  sending  patients 
in  these  circumstances  to  a  lighter,  ' 
purer,  and  more  stimulant  air,  free  from  " 
even  the  chances  of  marsh  influence.  ' 
Should  an  irritable  state  of  the  bron- 
chial membrane  render  a  mild  and  shel- 
tered climate  advisable,  Hastings,  Tor-  ' 
quay,  or  Queenstown  in  Ireland,  afford  1 
advantageous  residences:  hut  should  ' 
even  these  prove  too  relaxing,  and  that 
the  patient  seem  depressed  rather  from 
want  of  the  nervous  power  which  gives 
tone  to  the  muscles,  vigour  to  the  diges- 
tive system,  and  energy  to  both  mind  ' 
and  body,  than  from  the  local  irritation  ' 
in  the  lung,  the  philosophic  physician 
will  surely  not  bo  misled  by  a  name  or 
an  exploded  theory,  but  will  recom-  ' 
mend  a  removal  to  an  absolutely  cold, 
stimulant,  bracing  air,  such  as  can  only 
be  obtained  among  mountains,  or  in  a 
decidedly  northern  latitude.  Careful 
observation  has  proved  that  a  calm,  dry, 
cold  air,  is  borne  with  facility  by  the  re- 
spiratory organs.   It  was  only  when 
a  wind  arose  that  Ross's  men  suffered  , 
much  during  their  Arctic  excursion; 
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and  we  do  not  find  that  the  pulmonary 
apparatus  was  that  most  frequently  de- 
ranged when  sickness  occurred?  A 
greater  vigour  of  digestion,  an  increased 
demand  for  animal  food,  and  a  muscular 
energy  wonderfully  sustained,  were  the 
healthy  results  of  their  exposure.  But 
theirs  was  an  extreme  case,  and  we 
only  use  it  for  illustration.  A  less  de- 
gree of  cold,  and  the  absence  of  cur- 
rents and  moisture,  can  he  secured  else- 
where, if  circumstances  permit  of  our 
sending  the  invalid  to  districts  where 
such  a  climate  may  be  found.  We 
have  had,  for  instance,  several  opportu- 
nities of  hearing  from  the  patients  them- 
selves experiences  on  the  different  effects 
of  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of 
the  American  continent.  Indigestion 
and  phthisis,  the  twin  diseases  of  the 
United  States,  are  decidedly  more  pre- 
valent in  the  central  and  southern  than 
in  the  northern  districts ;  and  we  have 
received  from  Canadians  and  Virginians 
corresponding  accounts  of  the  good  in- 
fluence of  the  former,  and  of  the  perni- 
cious effects  of  the  air  in  the  latter 
country  on  individuals  debilitated  by 
deranged  digestive  organs,  with  a  com- 
plication of  chest  affection.  We  will 
not  enter  here  on  the  question  how  far 
a  cold,  dry  air,  of  even  temperature, 
such  as  Norway  affords  in  the  winter, 
might  not  be  eligible  for  the  consump- 
tive patient,  for  reasons  derived  from  a 
consideration  of  the  pulmonary  lesion 
alone,  but  for  the  present  confine  the 
remark  to  the  good  effects  of  a  cold, 
bracing  climate,  on.  the  above  complica- 
tion. No  better  proof  of  the  good 
effects  resulting  from  a  removal  from 
the  influence  of  a  sedative,  malarious 
air,  could  be  found  than  in  the  advan- 
tages which  we  have  often  known  ob- 
tained by  removing  patients  in  such 
circumstances  from  Rome  to  the  Alban 
Hill,  or  to  some  of  the  villages  on  the 
Sabine  aud  Yolscian  chain  of  moun- 
tains, where  in  old  days  Horace  and 
Cicero,  and  perhaps  all  patrician  Rome, 
were  wont  to  retire  for  pure  air  from 
the  stagnation  of  the  busy  capital. 
[To  be  continued.] 
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EBT8IPELAS  (continue d). 

Some  of  the  most  original  and  philo- 
sophic remarks  that  have  graced  the 
medical  literature  of  our  own  country 
on  this  disease,  will  be  found  in  the  No. 
of  the  Lancet  for  March  1844,  from  the 
pen  oi  Dr.  Arthur  Wilson,  of  St  George's 
Hospital.  I  may  say,  I  believe,  that  I 
have  pretty  nearly  waded  through  every- 
thing that  has  been  written,  in  ancient 
and  modern  literature,  upon  erysipelas ; 
and  I  know  of  no  author  who,  in  a 
very  small  compass,  has  delivered  him- 
self of  60  much  valuable  matter  upon 
the  natural  history  of  the  disorder. 
"  Erysipelas,"  says  Dr.  W.,  "  may  be 
described  as  a  severe  depressing  fever, 
lasting  from  eight  to  twelve  days,  and  de- 
termined, by  a  special  effect  of  inflamma- 
tion, to  that  peculiar  organic  structure, 
the  integuments  of  the  head  and  face. 
Like  other  fevers,  it  often  supervenes 
on  any  of  the  various  causes  that  in- 
duce a  bad  state  of  the  general  health" 
(p.  11-12).  *'  Like  the  other  eruptive 
fe\ers  of  this  country,  erysipelas,  in 
bad  cases,  always  becomes  typhoid  to- 
wards its  close.  Its  pathology,  by  dis- 
section, is  that  of  scarlet  fever,  which, 
in  its  several  stages,  it  very  much  resem- 
bles" (p.  12).  Again:  " Regarding  its 
symptoms,  whether  local  or  general,  as 
a  train  of  actions  tending  of  necessity 
to  their  own  relief,  we  Bhould,  in  most 
cases,  be  content  to  watch  over  their 
safe  development,  and  to  wait  patiently 
for  the  result,  which,  in  this  fever,  soon 
arrives.  Idiopathic  erysipelas,  within 
ten  days  from  its  invasion,  seldom  fails 
to  cure  itself"  (p.  12).  The  following  is 
a  severe  but  just  satire  upon  the  thou- 
sand and  one  contrivances  devised  by 
physicians  to  thwart  and  defeat  Natures 
efforts  when  oppressed  by  this  poison : — 
"  In  our  application,  by  treatment,  of 
these  principles  to  the  local  effects  of 
the  disease,  while  we  are  careful  to  pro- 
tect from  lasting  injury  the  structures 
in  which  its  action  is  most  declared,  we 
should  continually  remember  that  in 
the  progress  of  the  eruption  is  the  ad- 
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vaneement  of  the  cure.  It  is  under  an 
imposed  task  of  swelling,  vesication, 
and  excretion,  that  the  skin,  which 
bears  the  strain  of  this  fever,  is  enabled 
to  relieve  the  other  vital  organs,  and, 
in  the  end,  to  maintain  its  own  inte- 
grity. How  rash  and  mischievous  the 
interference  that  would  seek  to  mislead 
the  actions  thus  determined  to  the  sur- 
face, by  the  introduction  of  belladonna 
to  the  system  already  charged  with  mor 
bid  poison  in  the  blood, — that  would 
prescribe,  in  all  cases  of  the  disease,  an 
exact  limit  to'  its  eruptive  action,  by 
pencilling  the  inflamed:  face  and  scalp 
with  designs  in  lunar  caustic!  The 
mask  which,  in  erysipelas,  the  patient  is 
compelled  to  wear,  should  never  he 
adapted  by  his  physician!"  Again, 
speaking  of  the  natural  course  of  some 
diseases,  and  of  the  fact  that  their  ebul- 
litions have  a  tendency  to  work  out  a 
"  good  and  wholesome  result,"  Dr.  Wil 
son  wellobserves — "  The  practical  appli 
cation  of  this  principle  in  the  treatment 
of  disease  is  a  continual  rebuke  to  the 
vanity  that  would  in  all  cases  attribute 
the  interruption  or  alteration  of  symp- 
toms to  the  efficacy  of  the  last  prescrip- 
tion. There  is  no  better  test  of  the 
physiciau's  general  character  than  is 
afforded  by  bis  practice  in  erysipelas. 
From  the  rapidity  with  which  its  symp- 
toms are  developed  (generally  to  a  good 
end),  much  of  the  treatment  in  this 
fever  is  superfluous,  yet  much  affects  to 
be  specific :  and  thus  the  boaster  tri- 
umphs in  a  cure  where  the  true  physi 
cian  is  content  with  acknowledging  a 
result"  (p.  13). 
There  is  much  more  in  the  paper 

>  from  which  I  have  been  quoting  that 

merits  our  serious  attention.  But 
I  have  done  an  injustice  to  its  merits 
in  that  part  of  my  essay  where  they 

t  should  more  appropriately  have  been 

noticed — to  wit,  under  the  head  of  what 
I  had  to  offer  upon  the  morbid  condition 
of  the  blood  in  erysipelas;  for,  the  pri- 
mary object  with  Dr.  Wilson  has  been 
to  establish  the  constitutional  nature  of 
this  disease,  having  its  departure,  its 
rallying  point,  and,  indeed,  its  entire 
essence,  in  a  blood-poison.  I  have 
reason  to  know  that,  for  years  before  the 

Subli  cation  of  his  remarks  on  erysipelas, 
>r.  Wilson  had  laboured  at  St.  George's 
I  to  establish  the  great  truths  of  the  hu- 

moral pathology ;  but  that  those  labours 
were  sneered  at  by  some,  and  openly 
ridiculed  by  others  incapable  of  appre- 


ciating their  importance.  And,  it  can- 
not but  be  gratifying  to  this  estimable* 
physician  to  witness  the  almost  rush 
with  which  the  tide  of  opinion  is  now 
setting  in  this  direction.  Copernicus 
was  beaten  with  many  stri pes  for  assert- 
ing that  the  earth  moved  round  the  sun ; 
and,  on  rising  from  beneath  the  uplifted 
arm  of  the  oppressor,  he  still  muttered 
out,  "  And  it  still  moves  round  the  sun, 
jor  all  this."  Dr.  Wilson  was  nothing 
daunted  by  those  who  inflicted  stripes 
upon  his  adopted;  and  his  consistent 
support  of  it  ever  since  bespeaks  the 
fondness  with  which,  all  along,  it  had 
lain  in  his  bosom.  Verily,  he  has  his 
reward. 

Dr.  Graves  has  an  interesting  chap- 
ter, in  the  second  edition  of  his  work 
. on  Clinical  Medicine,  upon  erysipelas, 
with  the  merits  of  which  I  must  detain 
the  reader  for  a  moment  "  Erysipelas, 
you  are  aware,"  he  says,  "is  gene- 
rally looked  upon  as  an  inflammatory 
disease,  and  its  treatment  is  always 
more  or  less  antiphlogistic  (?)  during 
the  early  stage.  At  this  period,  it  is 
customary  to  treat  it  with  general 
bleeding,  leeching,  scarifications,  purga- 
tives, mercury,  and  tartar  emetic ;"  and, 
I  will  allow  that  many  cases  should  be 
treated  in  thiB  manner.  But,  the  gen- 
tlemen who  have  attended  this  hospital 


*  I  trn  st  Dr .  Wilton  will  forgive  me  for  dragging 
him  before  tbe  public  in  this  place  in  a  character 
additional  to  that  of  a  writer  who  baa  deserved 
well  at  our  handa.  Having  occasion  to  be  at  St. 
George's  on  two  occasions  not  long  after  the 
commencement  of  the  present  medical  session,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  profiting  by  a  clinical  ad- 
dress which  this  physician  happened  to  be  deli- 
vering to  his  class  at  those  moments.  And  I 
cannot  resist  alluding  to  tbe  feeling  and  elo- 
quent terms  in  which,  on  each  occasion,  be 
pleaded  with  his  auditors  for  tenderness,  for 
sympathy,  and  for  kindness  in  their  dealings 
with  the  poor  souls  who  were  so  much  at  their 
mercy  within  those  walls.  I  wish  in  these  re- 
marks to  make  no  invidious  comparison  of  Dr. 
Wilson  with  other  public  teachers  of  the  day : 
far  from  it.  I  believe  kindness  to  the  poor  in- 
mates of  our  public  hospitals  to  be  the  rule,  and 
tbe  opposite  the  rare  exception.  Only,  I  could 
fondly  wish  thst  our  hospital  physicians,  in  their 
solicitude  to  interest  the  pupil  in  tbe  disease,  were 
more  systematically  to  plead  with  him  for  the  pa- 
tient, so  prone  are  we,  especially  by  indulging  in 
the  habit  earlp,  to  sink  the  interests  of  humanity 
in  those  of  an  absorbing  science.  Having  seen 
Dr.  Wilson  on  these  occasions  for  tbe  first  time 
in  my  life,  I  shall  not;  I  am  sure,  be  misinter- 
preted in  the  passing  tribute  here  paid  tohis  heart 
aa  well  sa  to  hia  head.  But,  I  honour  the  man 
who,  amid  tbe  bustle  and  anxieties  of  public 
life,  can  bait  by  the  road-side  to  drop  a  tear  him- 
self, and  to  ask  one  from  his  neighbour,  for  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  misfortune.  And  let  none 
of  us  forget  that  "  he  that  hath  pity  upon  the 
poor  lendeth  unto  tbe  Lord «  and  that  which  be 
hath  given  will  he  pay  him  again." 
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within  the  last  three  months  have  wit 
neased  a  form  of  erysipelas  which  re- 
quired, from  the  beginning,  an  exactly 
opposite  line  of  treatment   In  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  cases  which  fell  under 
-our  observation,  no  one  in  his  senses 
would  think  of  neiug  general  or  local 
depletion,  purgatives,  or  tartar  emetic. 
The  moment  the  disease  appeared  wo 
were  obliged  to  attack  it  with  tonics, 
narcotics,  and  stimulants"  (p.  321-2). 
Dr   Graves  continues—-"!  have  seen 
many  instances  in  which  this  affection 
appeared  in  a  distinct,  and  well-marked 
inflammatory  form ;  and  I.  have  treated 
oases  with  venesection,  leeching,  purga- 
tives, and  tartar  emetic,  and  found  these 
means  admirably  well  .fitted  to  remove 
the  disease"  (p.  322).   Dr.  Graves  then 
introduces  two-  oases,  .which  I  humbly 
here  submit  as  good  illustrations  of 
what  I  would  call  the  artificial  form  of 
the  disease,  which,  if  not  manufactured, 
it  greatly  aggravated,  by  the  nimis  dili- 
gmtvat  of  the  physician.    "  Mrs.  B.,  a 
lady  of  middle  age,  was  attacked  with 
feverish  symptoms.  Notwithstanding 
the  diligent  employment"  (query,  more 
Mr.  Lawrence  ?)  "  of  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment by  Mr.  Barker,  the  pyrexia  in- 
creased.   In  the  course  of  a  few  days 
her  throat  became  sore,  and  shortly 
afterwards  erysipelas  appeared  on  the 
face.   Her  case  assumed  a  very  dange- 
rous aspect.   She  continued  seriously 
ill  for  some  days,  and  was  saved  with 
some  difficulty"  (p.  823).* 

The  son  of  this  lady,  a  youth  of  18, 
contracted  erysipelas  whilst  closely  en- 
gaged in  attendance  upon  bis  mother. 
While  employed  in  fomenting  her,  "  he 
got,  to  use  his  own  expression, '  a  whiff 
of  sickening  air  from  the  bed-clothes,' 
and  immediately  felt  unwell." 

This  second  case  appears  to  have 
been  first  treated  by  Mr.  Garmicbael, 
who  twice  leeched  the  patient  for  head- 
ache, and  ordered  a  continuance  of  "  an- 
tiphlogistic and  aperient  medicines." 
He  was  "  leeched  freely  twice,"  at  a  later 
period,  on  the  trunk,  for  some  fulness 
and  tenderness,  in  which  locality  eryai- 
pelas  afterwards  developeditself.  During 

*  I  have  elsewhere  endeavoured  to  show  (vide 
Lmeet,  Nov.  24th,  1849)  that  Dr.  Gravel  occa- 
sionally wields  these  powerful  weapons  in  very 
inappropriate  cases ;  whence  I  look  with  suspi- 
cion upon  the  prudence  with  which  they  may 
have  been  employed  in  his  hands  in  erysipelas— 
a  distrust  sufficiently  excusable,  it  is  hoped,  in 
the  writer,  who  believes  than  at  all  tines  unne- 
cessary, if  not  injurious. 


the  whole  of  this  period  he  manifested 
an  extraordinary  restlessness  and  ner- 
vous excitement,  having,  in  one  night, 
"  changed  from  one  bed  to  another  at 
least  one  hundred  times" — a  condition 
alone,  I  should  say,  con  train  di  eating  the 
removal  of  blood.  Well,  in  less  than  a 
week  after  the  last  application  of  leeches 
(Dr.  Graves  had  been  called  in  in  the  in- 
terim), "  nearly  the  whole  of  the  right 
side  of  the  abdomen  and  the  scrotum 
was  superficially  gangrenous;"  and  the 
wind-up  of  the  case  may  be  surmised. 
To  meet  that  argument  which  might  be 
raised,  in  explanation  of  the  gangrenous 
sequeLe,  by  the  inflammatory  philoso- 
phers, I  shall  add,  in  the  words  of  the 
author-—"  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
gangrene  did  not  originate  in  the  exces- 
sive violence  of  the  cutaneous  inflam- 
mation; for,  it  did  not  appear  in  those 
portions  of  the  skin  which  were  prima- 
rily and  most  violently  affected.  On 
the  contrary,  we  observed  that  the  parts 
which  became  gangrenous  had  been 
paler  and  less  tense  than  those  which, 
did  not  assume  that  condition;  and  that 
the  portions  of  the  skin  which  died  wero 
those  which  had  become  engaged  in  the 
latter  stage  of  the  disease"  (p.  325).* 

Dr.  Graves  presently  adds — "  I  am 
anxious  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
my  younger  auditors  that  there  are  cer- 
tain forms  of  disease,  termed  inflamma- 
tory, in  which  the  ordinary  treatment 
by  depletion  is  .quite  ieadmissible"  (p. 
326). 

I  know  not  what  Mr.  Lawrence,  et 
hoc  genus  omne,  will  have  thought  of 
this  unhandsome  declaration !  I  strongly 
recommend  a  perusal  of  the  rest  of  this 
chapter  to  such  practitioners  as  may 
still  be  under  the  dominion  of  their 
early  blood-thirsty  conceptions  in  con- 
nection with  this  disease.  Dr.  Graves 
does  not  appear  to  be  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Robert  Williams's  admirable  article 
on  "  The  Poison  of  Erysipelas/'f  if  I 


•  Sauvages,  CI.  III.  Ord.  i.  3,  relates  the  case 
of  a  lady  who  was  bled  fourteen  time*  tor  a  ty- 
hoid  or  gangrenous  erysipelas,  and  yet  was  not 

tiled  by  her  doctors  I 

Andral  records  a  case  in  which  erysipelas  en- 
sued in  the  punctured  parts  in  an  anasarcoM 
subject,  the  erysipelas  speedily  passing  into  gan- 
grene. In  connection  with  this  subject,  he  says — 
"  La  mort  fut  evidemment  le  resnltat  de  l'eryai- 

Sele  gajwreneux  qui  s'empera  de  la  pean  de  Tune 
es  jsmbes  a  la  suite  des  scarifications." 
"  Certea,"  he  adds,  "  la  terminaison  de  cet  e"ry- 
■ipele  par  nnarene  *«  sera  paint  id  attribute  A 
un  erect  d'innammation."— Clinique  Mldicale, 


Maladies  de  1' Abdomen,  vol.  iv.  p.  206. 

t  Elements  of  Medicine,  vol.  t.-The  Morbid 
Poisons,  By  Dr.  Robert  Williams. 
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may  judge  from  the  silence  which  that 
physician's  precept — to  treat  the  disease 
systematically  -  with  wine — has  experi- 
enced in  a  didactic  address. 

"  Another  way,"  says  Dr.  Watson,  "  in 
which  erysipelas  may  kill,  is  hy  gradual 
asthenia.  Without  any  stupor  or  much 
wandering,  without  any  marked  affec- 
tion of  the  breath,  the  pulse  becomes 
weaker  and  weaker,  the  surface  cold, 
and  the  heart  at  length  ceases  to  pul- 
sate M* 

"Erysipelas  further  resembles  the 
disorders  of  the  group  in  which  I  have 
placed  it.  that  it  sometimes  prevails 
epidemically ;  and,  on  those  occasions, 
like  the  rest  of  the  group,  its  occurrence 
is  promoted  by  all  the  circumstances 
that  tend  to  debilitate  the  body, — by  in- 
temperance, by  previous  disease,  by  low 
spirits  and  anxiety,  by  insufficient 
nourishment,  and  by  foul  air"  (p.  881). 

In  relation  to  the  question  of  treat- 
ment, after  stating  his  opinion  that  the 
in  medio  will  be  found  the  safest  rule 
in  practice,  and,  in  particular,  that 
erysipelas  "is  not  to  be  cut  short  by 
any  particular  mode  of  treatment, — that 
it  will  run  a  certain  course,  and  that  it 
will  generally  terminate,  sooner  or  later, 
by  resolution,  whether  remedies  be 
employed  or  not," — Dr.  Watson  adds 
this  observation—"  If  you  look  at  the 
history  of  erysipelas,  and  of  the  notions 
which  have  prevailed  respecting  it,  you 
will  find  that  the  opinions  in  favour  of 
giving  support,  and  of  abstaining  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  abstraction 
of  blood,  greatly  preponderate."  Again : 
"  In  most  instances  you  will  soon  per- 
ceive evidence  of  great  debility, — &  feeble 
as  well  as  a  frequent  pulse,  tremors,  a 
dry  and  brown  tongue  often ;  and  these 
symptoms  increase  if  you  Men  persist 
in  drawing  blood.  The  carbonate  of 
ammonia  does  great  good  sometimes  in 
such  a  condition ;  -and  this  I  am  very 
much  in  the  habit  of  giving.  The  bad 
cases  of  erysipelas  are  apt  to  baffle  us 
all.  I  am  not  aware  that  I  lose  more 
of  them  than  my  neighbours.  Speaking 
generally,  a  large  majority  of  my  pa- 
tients get  well ;  but,  I  do  not  bleed  one 
patient  in  a  hundred  from  the  arm." 

Dr.  Watson  subsequently  states,  that 
"  in  the  purer  air  of  the  country,  and 
in  young,  strong,  vigorous  country  per- 
sons, bleeding  may  be  proper  and, 


•  Principle*  and  Practice  of  Phytic.  Sd  ed. 
VOL  ii.  p.  839. 


requsite"  (p.  882-3).  Altogether,  I  am 
bound  to  declare  that  in  my  opinion 
very  little  information  is  to  be  gained 
from  Dr.  Watson  in  relation  to  the 
management  of  erysipelas,  and  that,  in 
the  counsel  he  affords  to  his  readers, 
there  is  far  too  much  of  the  blowing  hot 
and  blowing  cold  with  the  same  breath. 

"  It  is  always  to  be  remembered," 
says  Chelius,  "that  erysipelas,  even 
when  connected  with  inflammatory 
fever,  will  not  bear  the  same  active 
antiphlogistic  treatment  as  other  in- 
flammations, and  is  especially  prone  to 
return  after  any  exhaustion."*  And 
Mr.  South,  in  allusion  to  the  above,  is 
still  stronger  in  his  condemnation  of 
depletion: — "  Bleeding,  either  from  the 
arm,  or  by  leeches,  from  the  head,  is,  I 
believe,  very  unadvisable.  The  disease 
almost  invariably  occurs  in  constitutions 
without  power,  and  therefore  bleeding 
favours  rather  than  diminishes  it."  This 
is  pretty  strong,  I  think,  in  condemna- 
tion of  depletion — "  Bleeding  Javours' 
the  disease! 

In  the  course  of  his  Lumleian  Lec- 
tures, the  adynamic  nature  of  erysipelas, 
and  its  immediate  dependence  upon  a 
blood-poison,  have  been  insisted  upon 
by  Dr.  Todd  in  the  most  unqualified 
terms.  Indeed,  so  forcibly  does  this 
eminent  writer  consider  it  a  disease  of 
low  power,  that  he  characterises  "  alcohol 
as  an  antidote  to  the  erysipelatous  poi- 
son," and  treats  the  disorder  in  all  cases 
and  under  all  circumstances,  if  I  mistake 
not  (for  I  quote  now  from  memory),  with 
brandy. 

Dr.  Copland  describes  erysipelas  as 
"  an  asthenic  inflammation  depending 
upon  constitutional  disorder."!  Like 
Mason  Good,  he  speaks  of  an  "  erysipe- 
latous diathesis,"  which  appears  to  him 
"  to  be  connected  with  great  irritability 
or  .tenderness  of  the  cutaneous  surface, 
and  defective  power  of  the  capillary 
vessels  and  secreting  surfaces  and 
viscera"  (p.  823).  Among  its  most 
frequent  predisposing  causes  he  ranks 
"  feeble,  leucophlegmatic,  and  plethoric 
habits,  unwholesome  and  low  diet, 
general  cachexia,  and  exhaustion  of 
vital  or  constitutional  power,"  &c. ;  and 
iu  that  portion  of  his  elaborate  article 
on  erysipelas  which  is  devoted  to  the 
"nature"  of  the  disorder,  he  observes 
— "  The  diffusive   character   of  the 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  108. 

t  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine,  vol.  i. 
p.  818. 
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inflammation,  whatever  tissue  it  may  I 
attack,  is  referable  entirely  to  defec- 
tive vital  power,  to  the  changes  in  the 
circulating  fluids,  and  to  the  imper- 
fect tone  of  the  extreme  vessels :  these 
conditions  being  inadequate  to  the 
formation  of  coagulable  lymph :  the ' 
products  of  inflammatory  action  in  this 
state  of  vital  power,  and  of  vascular 
action  and  impurity,  being  a  turbid, 
puriform,  ichorous,  or  sanguineous 
serum,  which  produces  a  septic  effect, 
or  poisons  the  adjoining  parts,  especially 
the  cellular  tissue"  (p.  827).  Cousider- 
ingthatDr.  Copland  insists  very  strongly 
upon  the  intrinsically  asthenic  nature 
of  erysipelas,  there  is,  to  my  mind, 
some  inconsistency  in  the  terms  with 
which  we  behold  him  flirting  with  the 
lancet  in  his  management  of  the  dis- 
ease. "Ju  some  instances,"  says  he, 
"  large  depletions  are  required ;  in 
others,  moderate  or  local  depletion  only 
is  admissible;  and  in  many,  depletion 
is  most  injurious,  the  most  energetic 
tonics  being  often  indispensably  neces- 
sary" (p.  828).  And,  in  speaking  of  the 
"pnlegmonoid"  form  of  the  disease,  he 
adds — "  Depletion  and  other  evacuants 
should  bo  prescribed  with  a  prompti- 
tude and  to  an  extent  co-ordinate  with 
each,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  xsase:  always 
recollecting  that,  in  diseases  like  this, 
which  are  connected  more  or  less  with 
imperfect  excretion  and  a  morbid  state 
of  the  circulating  fluids,  vascular  action 
may  be  excessive,  whilst  nervous  power 
and  vital  resistance  are  reduced  to  the 
lowest  states ;  and,  therefore,  that  vas- 
cular depletion,  in  order  to  be  salutary, 
or  even  not  to  be  injurious,  should  be 
rarely  employed,  and  with  strict  atten- 
tion to  its  effects,  both  at  the  time  and 
immediately  afterwards"  (p.  831). 

While  much  of  the  same  diversity  of 
opinion  exists  in  France,  as  to  the  true 
nature  of  erysipelas,  which  characterises 
the  professional  mind  in  this  country, 
the  balance  inclines  decidedly,  as  with 
ourselves,  in  favour  of  its  asthenic 
associations.  I  have  already  quoted 
the  decided  views  of  Dupuytren  as  to 
the  necessity  which  he  considered  the 
disease  to  lie  under  for  copious  evacua- 
tion. M.  Boyer  would  appear  equally 
favourable  to  free  depletions  in  the 
phlegmonous  form  of  the  disease — 
"  On  proportionne  le  nombre  des  saignies 
a  la  violence  de  la  maladie,  a  l'age  du 
malade,  a  son  temperament,  et  a  l'etat 


de  ses  forces  avant  le  developperaent  de 
1'erysipele."*  In  the  other  varieties  of 
the  disease-  (of  which  he  enumerates 
several),  M.  Boyer  counsels  his  readers 
to  use  much  circumspection  in  the 
employment  of  depletion.  He  was 
much  under  the  dominion  of  Desault's 
views  as  to  the  immediate,  dependence 
of  erysipelas,  when  not  arising  from  a 
"  cause  externe,"  upon  a  vitiated  state 
of  the  bile  ("  elle  consisto  dans  un 
amas  de  bile  de  mauvaise  qualite" — 
p.  10) ;  and  considered  internal  reme- 
dies addressed  to  the  liver  and  first 
passages  as  of  primary  import  for  its 
relief. 

Lepclletier  says  that  in  France  the 
greater  number  of  practitioners  are 
agreed  on  the  danger  of  bleeding  in  the 
majority  of  cases  of  erysipelas,  and  that 
this  operation  ought  not  to  be  had 
recourse  to  but  when  the  inflammation 
fnarcAe/roncA«n«i<,thepatientplethoric, 
the  fever  violent,  and  the  pulse  full. 
Blache  and  Chomel  say  experience 
has  proved  that  general  bleeding  has 
often  no  other  effect  thnn  to  blanch  the 
eruption  (ptilir  I 'eruption)  without  nota- 
bly abridging  its  duration.  Bauquier, 
in  his  account  of  the  practice  of  the 
hospitals  de  la  Pitie  et  de  Cochin,  says 
that  M.  Bally  abstained  altogether  from 
bleeding,  or  the  application  of  leeches, 
in  his  treatment  of  erysipelas  of  the 
face;  for  he  speaks  of  it "  comme  propres 
a  aggraver  les  symptom  es,  a  taciliter 
l'invasion  du  dolire,  a  lui  donner  de 
l'intensite,  et  a  prolonger  la  maladie." 
Bauquier  also  states  that  the  only  cases 
of  erysipelas,  according  to  his  observa- 
tion, attended  with  danger,  were  those 
in  which  antiphlogistic  treatment  had 
been  employed."! 

Andral  gives  us  the  history  of  a  man, 
who,  in  good  health,  began  suddenly  to 
manifest  a  dropsical  disposition,  which 
was  treated  by  punctures.  The  day 
after  this  operation  "  la  cuisse  droite 
etait  devenue  lc  siege  d'un  vasteerysipele 
qui  en  occupnit  tonte  la  partie  superieure 
interne.  La  douleur  qu'eprouvait  le 
malade  dans  cette  partie  etait  assez  vive 
pour  lui  arrachcr  des  cris."  On  the 
next  day  "  1'erysipele  s'etait  etendu ; 
toute  la  cuisse  etait  dure  et  douloureuse ; 
les  bourses  s'etaient  prodigieusement 
tumenees  depuis  la  veillo  ;  le  pouls 
etait  tres  frequent,  la  peau  chaude?* 

•  Traits  des  Maladie*  Cbirurgicalea.  Par  M.  le 
Baron  Boyer.  Vol.  ii.  p.  17. 

t  Elements  of  Medicine.  By  Dr.  Robert 
Vflllia*..  VoU.  p.  270-80.  (JOO^Q 
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A  large  slough  soon  followed.  The 
erysipelas  extended  to  the  anterior  walls 
of  the  abdomen,  and  the  patient  died 
invoking  death,  his  head  quite  clear, 
and  "  le  pouls  tree  petit,  d'une  extreme 
frequence."  The  internal  organs  mani- 
fested so  remarkable  a  deficiency  of 
blood,  that  M.  Andral  observes — "  On 
dut  dit  du  cadavre  d'un  invidu  mort 
d'hemorrhagie." 

His  concluding  remark  upon  this 
anaemic  condition  is  interesting,  and,  to 
our  present  purpose: — "  Enfin,  au  milieu 
de  cet  e  tat  anemique,  une  congestion  de 
sangue  s'opera,  neanmoins,  la  ou  dee 
piqures,  pratiquees  pour  faire  ecouler  la 
serosite,  avaient  appele  une  legere  irrita- 
tion,—preuve,  entre  mills  attires,  one  la 
production  de  ["inflammation  ne  depend 
pas  d'un  itat  pUthorique  ;  et  que,  dans 
plus  d'un  cas,  comme  on  la  deja  dit, 
quand  meme  il  ne  resterait  qu'une  seule 
goute  de  sang  dans  l'economie,  elle 
fluerait  vers  le  point  irrite.  C'est  la,  pour 
le  dire  en  passant,  une  des  grandes 
objections  que  Ton  peut  faire  a  la  me- 
thode  generalement  adoptee  en  France, 
qui  consiste  a  ne  combattre  tout  travail 
inflammatoire  que  par  des  emissions 
sanguines  plus  ou  moins  abondantes. 
U  est  bien  certain,  cependant,  que  si 
par  ee  moyen  on  opere  un  digorgemeht 
momentaire  dans  la  partie  inflammie,  on 
ne  ditruit  en  aucune  maniire  la  cause 
inconnue  sous  r influence  de  laquelle  le 
sang,  soustrait  aux  lots  ordinatres  de  la 
circulation,  tend  a  s'accumuler  sans  cesse 
le  point  ok  exists  le  travail  dhiflamma- 
tion." 

[To  be  continued.] 


X.  HOVBR-COLLARD. 

Lately  at  Paris,  in  his  47th  year,  Dr. 
Hippolyte  Royer  Collard,  Professor  of 
Hygiene  in  the  Faculty  of  Paris.  The 
name  of  the  deceased  has  been  long  known 
to  men  of  science  in  Europe.  The  French 
journals  are  filled  with  maudlin  sentimental 
orations  delivered  over  the  grave  of  the 
deceased,  but  they  give  no  biographical 
account  of  the  deceased,  or  his  labours. 
He  was  born  to  comparative  wealth,  and 
the  great  stimulus  to  exertion— necessity, 
which  has  carried  forward  others  to  the 
highest  rank  in  the  profession,  did  not  exist 
in  his  case.  M.  Royer-Collard  has  filled  the 
professorship  of  Hygiene  in  the  Faculty, 
and  has  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  regretted 
by  his  colleagues  and  pupils. 


•  Cliniqne  MeaMcale—  Maladies  du  Poitrine, 
vol.  1.  p.  133,  et  sen.  The  italics  in  the  fore- 
going; passage  are  my  own. 
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FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  27,  1860. 

Is  the  present  number  we  bring  to  a 
close  the  forty-sixth  volume  of  this 
Journal.  The  large  portion  of  our 
space  which  is  necessarily  occupied  by 
the  Index,  prevents  us  from  doing  more 
than  taking  a  brief  retrospective  view  of 
its  contents.  In  the  Lecture  depart- 
ment of  the  Journal  we  have  presented 
to  our  readers  the  valuable  lectures  of 
Professor  Paget  on  Inflammation,  and 
the  sequel  to  the  Lumleian  lectures  of 
Dr.  Todd.  A  course  of  Clinical 
Lectures  on  Practical  Medicine  has 
also  been  contributed  by  Dr.  Todd. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  these 
lectures  have  been  well  received  by  the 
profession,  as  practical  and  original 
contributions  to  medical  science.  They 
display  careful  observation,  sound 
induction,  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  physiology  and  pathology.  It  is  with 
satisfaction  we  announce  that  this 
valuable  course  will  be  continued  in 
the  new  volume.  In  this  department 
of  our  publication,  we  must  not  omit  to 
enumerate  a  short  but  instructive  course 
of  lectures  on  the  Medical  Jurisprudence 
of  Insanity,  by  Dr.  Robert  Jamieson, 
of  Aberdeen,  and  the  lectures  on  Dis- 
eases of  the  Heart,  by  Dr.  O'B.  Bel- 
linoham,  of  Dublin.  The  reputation 
which  this  gentleman  has  already  ac- 
quired by  his  researches  on  Diseases  of 
the  Heart,  and  his  practical  improve- 
ments in  the  treatment  of  Aneurism,  is 
fully  sustained  by  the  course  of  lectures, 
of  which  the  first  part  has  just  been 
brought  to  a  close  in  the  present  volume. 
The  second  part  of  the  course  will  be 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  special 
diseases  of  the  Heart.  The  publication 
of  this  part  will  be  for  the  present  post- 
poned. 
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XI  02     HEMABKS  ON  THE  COMPLETION  OF  THE  J-OBTY-8IXTB  VOLUME. 


A  large  portion  of  the  volume  is  oc- 
cupied by  Oxioulal  Papebs  contributed 
by  gentlemen  whose  names  are  well 
known  to  the  profession,  and  they 
embrace  subjects  relating  to  every 
department  of  Practical  Medicine. 
They  indicate  the  progress  of  Medical 
Science  in  all  its  branches,  and  convey 
to  the  practitioner  that  kind  of  informa- 
tion which  can  be  supplied  only  by 
periodical  medical  literature. 

In  the  Bsvikw  department  more  than 
one  hundred  works  have  been  noticed 
in  this  volume;  and  these  notices 
have  been  uniformly  inserted  without 
favour  or  partiality  to  authors  or  pub-  J 
Ushers.  The  number  of  works  almost 
weekly  remitted  to  us  for  review,  is  a 
proof  that  authors  and  publishers  have 
-confidence  in  the  spirit  of  justice  which 
prevails  in  the  reviewing  department  of 
this  journal. 

Of  the  Proceedings  of  Medical 
Societies  in  England  and  France,  we 
shall  only  remark,  that  they  constitute 
a  very  important  part  of  the  contents 
■of  a  weekly  periodical,  whereby  it  must 
be  greatly  distinguished  from  any 
monthly  or  quarterly  publication.  In 
addition  to  the  papers  read  at  the 
London  Societies,  the  reader  will  find  a 
regular  weekly  summary  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Academies  of  Medicine 
and  Sciences  of  Paris,  a  feature  which 
is  peculiar  to  this  journal.  The  Pro- 
ceedings of  those  useful  Provincial 
Societies, — namely,  the  Liverpool  and 
Newcastle  Pathological,  are  exclusively 
published  in  the  Medical  Gazette. 

The  publication  of  Hospital  Reports 
in  the  form  of  cases  observed  in  our 
great  metropolitan  hospitals,  as  well  as 
in  the  Hospitals  of  Paris,  will  be  con- 
tinued in  the  new  volume.  We  have 
made  arrangements  for  the  weekly  in- 
sertion of  these  reports,  which  will  be 
drawn  up  by  competent  observers. 

The  Correspondence  and  Medical 
Intelligence  furnish  information  on 


all  the  current  medical  topics  of  the 
day :  and  we  believe  we  may  confidently 
state  that  no  event  of  any  interest  to 
medical  men  has  occurred  during  the 
last  six  months  which  has  not  been 
duly  recorded  in  our  pages.  We  shall 
only  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
principles  which  have  hitherto  guided 
us  will  be  carried  out  in  the  new  vo- 
lume. The  professedly  "high  moral" 
tone  may  present  some  attractions  to 
sentimental  readers  who  trust  to  flou- 
rishing promises  in  advertisements; 
but  a  medical  journal  must  be  judged 
not  by  what  its  editor  or  publisher  pro- 
!  raises,  but  by  that- which  it  reaHy  con- 
tributes to  the  instruction  of  medical 
practitioners  and  the  advancement  of 
medical  science. 


'We  have  to  announce  for  publication, 
in  the  early  numbers  of  the  new  volume, 
the  following  papers,  which  are  now  in 
hand : — "A  Series  of  Cases  of  Arsenical 
Poisoning,"  with  remarks  by  Dr.  Oos- 
ton,  of  Aberdeen ;  "  Notes  on  the  Struc- 
ture of  the  Teeth,''  with'  engravings,  by 
Mr.  C.S.  Bate,  of  Swansea;  "On  the 
Morbid  Dynamics  of  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem,'' by  Dr  Thomas  Williams,  of 
Swansea;  "A  case  of  Lateral  Curva- 
ture and  Excurvatkm  of  the  Spine,  with 
severe  Spinal  Irritation,''  by  Samuel 
Hare,  Esq.;  "Observations  on  the 
Practice  of  Physic,"  by  Dr.  Child, 
Consulting  Physician  to  the  West- 
minster Dispensary;  "On  the  Dura- 
tion of  Human  Pregnancy,"  by  Dr.  T. 
6.  Melhuish  ;  "  On  the  Effects  of 
Concussion  of  the  Spine,"  by  John 
Grantham,  F.R.C.S.E. ;  "  On  the  Treat- 
ment of  Hydrocele,"  by  Mr.  R.  Oke 
Clarke  ;  "  A  Case  of  Diabetes,"  by  Dr. 
F.  J.  Brown  ;  with  a  continuation  of 
the  papers  of  Dr.  Pollock,  on  the 
Climate  of  Italy;  of  Dr.  Tilt,  on 
Ovarian  Tumors;  and  of  Mr.  Gall- 
wet,  on  Unhealthy  Inflammations. 
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The  Bath  Waters:  their  Uses  and 
Effects  in  the  Cure  and  Re.ief  of 
Chronic  IHseuses.  By  Jambs  Ton- 
stall,  M.D.,  &c.  12mo.  pp.  144. 
London:  Churchill.  1650. 

The  author  has  observed,  as  Resi- 
dent Medical  Officer  of  the  Bath  Hos 
pital,  that  tlte  thermal  waters  of  that 
place  are  at  present  almost  exclusively 
used  by  the  poor,  and  that  while  the 
Hospital  is  full,  the  Baths  and  Pump- 
Booms  are  comparatively  deserted. 
The  reason  that  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  do  not  avail  themselves  of  these 
baths  is,  according  to  Dr.  Tunstall, 
because  no  work  specially  devoted  to 
Bath  waters  has  issued  from  tho  press 
for  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years. 
Dr.  Tunstall,  we  suppose,  is  anxious  to 
remedy  this  defect ;  and  with  that  view 
has  written  this  interesting  little  work, 
in  which  the  history,  properties,  and 
composition  of  the  waters,  are  all  most 
fully  treated  of.  The  diseased  condi- 
tions in  which  the  use  of  these  waters 
are  admissible,  as  well  as  the  reverse, 
and  the  diet  and  regimen  to  be  observed 
under  their  employment,  are  all  dis- 
cussed at  sufficient  length. 

An  ingenious  and  novel  form  of 
diagram  forms  a  frontispiece  to  the 
volume,  and  shows  at  a  glance  the  dis- 
eases in  which  the  Bath  waters  are 
useful,  as  well  as  their  comparative 
utility  in  different  diseases. 

The  study  of  this  work  may  much 
assist  the  practitioner  in  his  recommen- 
dation as  to  change  of  residence,  4c., 
and  may  save  patieuts  long  and  expen- 
sive continental  touts. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Theraptutic 
Uses  of  Terebinthinate  Medicines; 
with  Observations  on  Tubercular  Con- 
sumption, Gout,  Mineral  Waters,  fyc. 
By  Thomas  Smith,  M.D..  &c,  &c. 
rtvo.  pp.  9ft.  London:  Longman. 
1850. 

This  volume  comprises  a  history  of 
terebinthinate  drugs,  with  mention  of 
the  authors  by  whom  they  have  been 
chiefly  recommended;  thoir  physical 
and  chemical  properties,  and  modes  of 


preparation;  their  physiological  and 
therapeutical  effects.  This  portion  of 
the  work  occupies  eighteen  pages. 
Following  thereon  are  forty -seven 
pages  occupied  with  illustrative  cases ; 
the  remaining  thirty-seven  pages  are 
devoted  to  several  Appendices  on  the 
subjects  indicated  on  the  title-page. 

Although  we  grant  that  the  author 
has  not  erroneously  named  the  work  a 
practical  treatise,  we  think  nevertheless 
that  its  size  is  greatly  disproportionate 
to  its  contents,  which  might  have  have 
been  contained  in,  and  been  far  more 
useful  as,  a  short  pamphlet.  The  value 
of  terebinthinate  remedies  lias  been 
long  admitted  by  the  profession;  there- 
fore their  efficacy  in  certain  diseases  did 
not  require  to  be  established  by  the 
large  number  of  cases  reported  in  this 
work. 


A  Practical  Synopsis  of  Diseases  of  the 
Chest  and  Air-Patsages,  with  a  Re- 
view of  the  several  Climates  recommend- 
ed in  these  Affections.  By  James 
Bright,  M.D.,  Ac.  12mo.  pp.  271. 
London :  Churchill ;  Hatchard.  1850. 

Dr.  James  Bbioht  here  submits  the 
results  of  his  experience  in  the  study  of 
diseases  of  the  ohest,  and  of  the  best 
means  for  their  alleviation.  "  In  order 
to  enhance  the  utility  of  this  synopsis," 
he  also  favours  his  readers  with  twenty- 
five  pages  on  the  A  B  C  of  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  the  organs  of  respira- 
tion, in  order  to  complete  which -be  has 
availed  himself  "  of  the  excellent  trea- 
tises of  Dr.  Bock,  of  Leipsic,  and  of 
W  M.  Barth  and  Koger  of  Paris,  as  both 
are  replete  with  valuable  information." 
Has  the  author  felt  obliged  to  travel  so 
far  for  elementary  works  on  these  sub- 
jects, because  he  could  And  none  in 
England  "  replete  with  information  T 

We  are  not  able  to  point  out  in  this 
book  any  features  possessing  the  at- 
traction of  novelty,  or  the  importance 
of  originality. 


Notice  of  an  Unpublished  Manuscript  of 
Harvey.  By  G.  E.  Paget,  M  D. 
Pamphlet.  *8vo.  pp.  20.  London : 
Longman  and  Co.  1850. 

The  Manuscript  here  alluded  to  con- 
sists of  rough  and  concise  notes,  forming 
a  syllabus  of  a  course  of  Lectures  on 
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the  Muscles  of  the  human  body.  It 
was  found  in  the  Sloane  collection  of 
MSS.  at  the  British  Museum.  Owing 
to  the  extreme  rarity  of  Harvey's  hand- 
writing, some  doubt  existed  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  this  MS.,  but  tbe  writing 
has  been  identified  to  be  Harvey's; 
other  circumstances  also  have  been 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Paget  which  confirm 
the  authorship.  The  general  observa- 
tions made  by  Dr.  Paget  on  the  remains 
of  Harvey's  writings  are  highly  interest- 
ing. 


tfrocetfeing*  of  Societies. 

MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 
December  SI,  1850. 
Mb.  Hied  in  the  Chair. 

Erytipelat  in  an  Infant. 
Mb.  H.  Smith  detailed  the  particulars  of  a 
case  of  erysipelas  in  a  very  young  child. 
The  disease  was  erratic  in  its  course.  It 
commenced  in  one  of  the  knees,  subse- 
quently it  attacked  the  scrotum,  producing 
a  slough ;  after  ha  vine  apparently  subsided, 
it  returned  in  the  other  knee ;  the  patient 
eventually  recovered.  Mr.  Smith  considered 
it  was  an  interesting  case,  on  account  of 
the  extreme  youth  of  the  patient,  and  the 
circumstance  of  recovery  from  so  severe  a 
disease  taking  place  in  an  infant. 

Anencephalout  Paiut. 

Mr.  Boblase  Childs  exhibited  a  fcotus 
of  the  above  description.  The  upper  por- 
tions of  the  frontal  and  occipital  bones 
were  undeveloped,  as  well  as  the  squamous 
portions  of  the  temporal  bones.  The  cra- 
nial cavity  was  occupied  by  a  pulpy  vascular 
mass.  Mr.  Childs  gave  the  opinions  of 
many  authors  who  had  treated  of  this  de- 
formity, and  stated  that  he  looked  upon 
the  specimen  produced  by  himself  to  be- 
long to  the  second  of  the  two  varieties 
described  by  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire. 

A  communication  from  Mr.  Edwin  Lee 
was  read  by  one  of  the  secretaries  upon 
Functional  Paralysis. 

[Neither  the  paper  nor  tlie  discussion 
which  followed  was  of  a  nature  which 
would  render  a  report  of  it  interesting  to 
the  reader.— Bbp.  Mbd.  Gaz.] 


LIVEBPOOL  MEDICAL  AND  PA- 
THOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
November  1890. 


Calcareotu  Concretion*  from  the  Lungs. 

Db.  Tcbnbull  showed  some  calcareous 
concretions,  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a 
small  bean,  taken  from  the  lungs  of  a 
patient  who  had  died  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  phthisis.  The  right  lung  contained 
several  of  these  deposits,  and  there  were 
also  several  cavities,  apparently  of  old  date, 
filled  by  false  membrane,  almost  resembling 
mucous  membrane.  The  larynx  waa 
ulcerated,  and  the  liver  was  fatty. 

Dr.  Tttbxbull  thought  that  the  deposi- 
tion of  calcareous  matter  generally  indicated 
a  tendency  to  recovery,  and  that  in  this  case 
there  had  been  recovery  from  some  old 
previous  formation  of  pulmonary  accesses, 
which  had  left  calcareous  matter  behind, 
and  that  the  patieut  had  been  carried  off  by 
a  more  recent  attack. 

Dr.  Nottingham  doubted  the  connec- 
tion between  phthisis  and  calcareous 
deposits,  as  ho  had  found  them  without 
any  tubercular  affection. 

Mr.  Banner  questioned  whether  they 
were  any  thing  but  deposits  in  the  bronchial 
glands,  which  are  not  uncommon. 

Dr.  Turn bull  waa  still  of  opinion  that 
they  were  connected  with  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, because  he  had  found  them 
principally  in  the  upper  lobe  of  the  lungs, 
and  in  every  stage,  from  soft  tubercle,  to 
hard  calcareous  matter. 

Mr.  Balkan  confirmed  this  opinion,  by 
stating  that  he  had  found  sufficient  animal 
matter,  even  in  the  hardest  of  these  con- 
cretions, when  the  earthy  mat  ter  had  been 
removed  by  muriatic  acid,  to  prove  dis- 
tinctly under  the  microscope  that  it  was 
lung  tissue. 

Death  from  Cariet  of  a  Rib.  By 
Db.  Tubnbcll. 

The  patient  died  rapidly  from  an  acute 
attack  of  pleurisy,  following  obscure  pain 
in  the  back,  with  slight  difficulty  in  making 
water,  and  very  indistinct  fluctuation  in  the 
region  of  the  kidneys. 

Pott-mortem. — The  last  rib  was  found  to 
be  carious,  which  had  caused  the  acute 
pleurisy  of  which  he  died ;  and  also  a 
large  abscess  in  the  psoas  muscle,  the  occa- 
sion of  the  slight  fluctuation. 

Air  or  Water  Prtsary. 
Mr.  HioanrsON  showed  an  ingenious 
.contrivance  for  acting  as  a  pessary,  as  a 
plug  to  check  extensive  ha-inorrhuge,  or 
for  dilating  the  os  uteri.   It  consisted  of  a 
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common  small  bladder,  into  the  neck  of 
which  a  giitta  percha  tube  is  inserted  and 
secured.  Whilst  flaccid  the  bladder  was 
to  be  introduced  into  the  vagina,  or  even 
so  far,  if  needful,  as  through  a  partially 
dilated  os  uteri ;  and  an  enema  pump,  or 
elastic  bottle,  being  fitted  to  the  gutta 
peroha  tube,  air  or  water  might  be  in- 
jected into  the  bladder,  until  it  was  dis- 
tended so  as  to  fill  the  vagina,  or  to  dilate 
the  os  uteri  to  the  required  degree. 

Hydatid  Degeneration  of  the  Chorion. 
By  Mr.  Hakes. 

The  patient  in  this  case  was  supposed 
from  circumstances  to  be  only  two  months 
-pregnant,  though  the  abdomen  was  as  large 
as  that  of  a  patient  after  delivery  of  the 
child ;  but  before  the  expulsion  of  the 
placenta  symptoms  of  miscarriage  came  on, 
which  terminated  in  the  expulsion  of  about 
three  pints  of  hydatid*.  No  fetus  could  be 
detected  in  tlie  discharged  mass,  though  it 
was  carefully  sought  for. 

Abiceti  of  Spleen.   By  Me.  Hakjw. 

Miss  W  ,  rot.  20,  more  than  ten  years 

ago  suffered  from  rheumatism.  Two  months 
before  death  varicella  occurred.accompanied 
with  acute  fever:  on  convalescence  she 
went  into  the  country,  and  took  all  sorts 
of  exercise  without  any  feeling  of  01  health, 
or  affection  of  the  respiratory  organs.  A 
month  before  her  deat  h  she  was  attacked  by 
a  disease  resembling  ague,  rigors  followed 
by  sweating,  coming  on  at  first  twice  in  the 
twenty-four  hours, — morning  and  evening, 
— leaving  her  well  in  the  intervals ;  after- 
wards but  once  a  day,  and  later  still  only 
once  every  other  day.  During  the  parox- 
ysm she  was  harassed  by  violent  palpita- 
tion, and  her  pulse  ranged  from  110  up- 
wards ;  in  the  interval  the  pulse  sunk  to 
80  or  90.  Towards  the  close  vomiting 
distressed  her. 

The  cardiac  sounds  were  listened  to  for 
thefirst  four  days  attentively,  andafterwards 
from  time  to  time,  but  no  abnormal  sound 
was  heard  till  about  six  days  before  the  end, 
when  a  murmur  with  first  sound  was  pre- 
sent, and  from  that  time  till  death.  A  few 
days  before  death  a  very  slight  amount  of 
oedema  of  the  feet  and  ankles  was  visible. 

Two  or  three  days  before  death  she  was 
seiiedwith  acute  pain  in  the  foot,  followed 
after  a  few  hours  by  blackness  of  the  great 
toe ;  next  in  the  other  foot,  with  blackness 
of  the  little  nnd  neighbouring  toes ;  and 
afterwards  a  black  spot  appeared  in  the 
palm  of  the  left  hand. 

No  abdominal  tenderness  could  be  de- 
tected, though  sought  for  with  care. 

Autopty,  July  27,  7  p.m. — Lungs  crepi- 
tating, posterior  lobes  friable,  loaded  with 
much  frothy  mucus ;  left  lnng  entirely 
adherent  to  walls  of  chest  by  old  adhesions. 


Pericardium  contained  two  or  three 
ounces  of  dark-coloured  serum,  rather 
turbid,  with  flaky  or  cloudy  lymph.  No 
coigtwtion  of  its  vessels.  Heart's  size 
natural.  Its  cavities  contained  ooagula, 
extending  into  the  veins.  Bight  side 
healthy. 

Great  degeneration  of  valves  of  the  left 
side.  Of  the  three  aortic  valves,  two  were 
healthy ;  of  the  third,  nothing  appeared 
natural  but  its  free  edge.  The  lamina  of 
the  valve  was  gone,  and  had  given  place  to 
a  number  of  warty-looking  soft  vegetations, 
growing  from  the  attached  margin  of  the 
valve,  but  allowing  free  passage  of  the 
blood  between  them,  from  the  aorta  into 
the  ventricle.  Both  surfaces  of  that 
lamina  of  the  mitral  valve  next  to  the 
diseased  one  of  the  aorta  were  profusely 
covered  with  the  same  growths,  and  at  one 
or  more  points  the  growths  from  the  two 
valves  were  continuous.  No  increased 
vascularity,  nor  staining  of  any  of  the 
valves. 

The  vegetations  were  pale  straw  colour, 
or  very  nearly  white,  vary  aoft,  and  ap- 
peared to  consist  of  concentric  lamina. 

Spleen  of  normal  size.  On  its  surface, 
and  elevated  a  little  from  it,  were  two 
straw-coloured  projections,  elastic,  one 
triangular  in  shape,  the  other  forming  a 
band  across  the  vise  us,  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  in  breadth.  These  were  seen  in  a  sec- 
tion to  penetrate  about  an  inch  into  the 
structure  of  the  spleen,  and  consist  of 
straw-coloured  purulent  matter,  of  the  con- 
sistence of  thick  cream. 

Liver  and  kidneys  healthy. 

Mr.  Loko  mentioned  Rokitanski's  ob- 
servation of  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
abscess  of  the  spleen  along  with  disease  of 
the  valves  of  the  heart,  and  thought  the  con- 
nection between  them  might  be  explained 
as  follows  : — The  spleen  is  a  reservoir  for 
venous  blood  before  and  after  digestion, 
and  easily  becomes  distended  with  blood. 
During  the  cold  stage,  described  in  this 
case,  the  blood  would  accumulate  in  all  the 
viscera,  which  would  be  t  hereby  predisposed 
to  disease.  The  patient  then  had  an  at- 
tack of  endocarditis,  according  to  the  history 
of  the  case,  which  caused  violent  palpita- 
tions; thereby  affecting  the  spleon  still 
more,  and  terminating  in  abscess  of  that 
organ,  and  degeneration  of  the  valves  of  the 
heart. 

Dr.  Hilbebs  confirmed  the  remark 
about  the  connection  between  valvular 
disease  and  abscess  of  the  spleen.  He  had 
seen  cases  of  it  in  Vienna. 

Dr.  Inman  remarked  upon  the  active 
exercise  that  the  patient  had  taken  shortly 
before  her  severe  illness,  and  alluded  to  the 
suddenness  with  which  acute  symptoms  of 
heart  disease  sometimes  show  themselves 
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after  long  concealment.  A  man  felt  a 
■ndden  violent  pain  in  the  heart,  having 
been  perfectly  well  up  to  that  time,  as  far 
aa  he  knew.  He  died,  and  the  mitral  valve 
wa*  found  to  be  ruptured. 

Dr.  Nkttns  mentioned  another  case  in 
confirmation  of  this  :— A  navigator  fell 
into  a  dock  whilst  excavating  it,  and  was 
killed  on  the  spot.  On  examination  of  his 
heart,  calcareous  deposits,  the  length  of  the 
first  joint  of  the  little  finger,  were  attached 
to  the  borderof  the  mitral  valve;  yet  he  had 
continued  at  his  laborious  occupation  up  to 
the  moment  of  his  death. 


ACADEMY  OF  MEDICDXE,  PARIS. 
Dec.  10, 1850. 

Rlectro-phfioiogieal  Retearehee  om  tie 
Functions  and  Endowment*  of  the  Ckordm 
TpmamsL 

Db.  Dtxchktnb  transmitted  an  analysis  of 
•  work  on  this  subject.  The  author  stated 
that  having  limited  the  galvanic  excitement 
to  the  chorda  tympani  in  a  healthy  state, 
there  had  been  produced  a  sensation  of 
tingling,  pricking,  or  itching  in  the  anterior 
two  thirds  of  the  tongue  on  the  side  galva- 
nized. A  higher  degree  of  galvanic  stimu- 
lation  had  produced  a  metallic  taste  on  the 
tongue.  During  the  operation  no  muscular 
contraction  of  the  tongue  or  velum  palati, 
nor  any  modification  of  the  state  of  the 
papilla,  or  augmentation  of  the  mucous  or 
salivary  secretion,  took  place.  These  phe- 
nomena were  not  observed  where  paralysis 
of  the  seventh  pair  existed.  From  these 
facts  Dr.  Duchenne  concludes  that  this 
nerve  is  appropriated  to  the  gustatory 
function  of  the  anterior  two  thirds  of  the 
tongue. 

The  Treatment  of  Gout  and  Rheumatism. 

M.  Lbvbst,  of  Lyon,  addressed  to  the 
Academy  some  conclusions  at  which  he 
had  arrived  on  the  nature  and  treatment 
of  gout  and  rheumatism,  both  of  which  he 
considered  as  being  specific  diseases,  con- 
aisting  of  an  inflammatory  and  a  poisonous 
element ;  that  their  causes  act  directly  on 
the  stomach  and  indirectly  on  the  skin  and 
nervous  centres,  while  the  disturbance  of 
these  organs  reacts  sympathetically  on  the 
assimilative  functions ;  that  its  treatment 
consists  in  the  use  of  medicines  which 
exert  a  special  action  on  the  elements  of 
(he  disease;  and,  that  the  preparations  of 
oolchicum  are  those  specific  remedies. 

Annual  Report*  on  Epidemic*— 1849. 

M  Gaulttbb  db  Clau bby  read  the  re- 
port of  the  Commission,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  seventy-two  reports  had  been 
-flceived  from  physicians  in  the  departments. 


FROM  THE  NURSE  TO  THE  INFANT. 


These  reports  enumerated  five  epidemics  of 
dysentery,  five  of  sweating  sickness,  (tuette 
miliaire),  six  of  typhoid  fever,  and  one  of 
each  of  the  following  diseases, — catarrhal 
fever,  bilious  fever,  intermittent  fever,  an- 
gina couennevie,  and  measles. 

Transminion  of  Bfphilisfrtm  the  Nurse  t*> 
tie  Infant. 
M.  CcixEBm  read  an  essay  which  pur- 
posed to  solve  the  problem  of  the  law  of  the 
manifestation  of  consecutive  symptoms  of 
syphilis  in  the  infant  received  from  it* 
nurse.  This  essay  was  divided  into  two 
categories  of  observations,  the  first  con- 
sisting of  five  infected  nurses,  the  children 
suckled  by  them  remaining  healthy.  The- 
second  category  comprised  six  observation* 
of  constitutionally  infected  infants  whose 
nurses  remained  free  from  disease  From 
the  critical  analyses  of  these  cases  and  of 
many  others,  the  author  concluded  that 
syphilis  may  be  communicated  to  «"fi»^ti» 
equally  with  adults,  and  that  the  contrary 
opinion  is  founded  upon  defective  obser- 
vation, on  oversight  of  certain  indispensa- 
ble  details,  and  ra  many  eases  on  the  in- 
comparably more  rapid  course  of  the  disease 
in  infants  than  in  adults. 

Treatment  qf  Acute  Rheumatism  'by  Local 
Antithetic*. 
Db.  Aban  related  the  results  of  his  re- 
searches on  the  application  of  f"r»HhfltMW 
to  the  joints,  in  acute  rheumatism.  A 
moist  compress  on  which  the  agent  is 
sprinkled  is  applied  and  renewed  once  in 
twenty-four  hours,  being  enclosed  by  im- 
pervious bandages  so  as  to  prevent  its  eva- 
poration. It  is  applied  to  each  joint  in 
succession  as  it  becomes  inflamed.  Having 
experimented  with  various  agents,  Dr.  Aran 
decides  in  favour  of  the  Dutch  Liquid, 
The  relief  afforded,  as  regards  the  local 
local  pain,  is  very  decided,  and  lasts  from 
one  to  six  or  eight  hours  according  to  the 
severity  of  the  attack.  The  movement  of 
the  limbs  is  restored,  and  the  swelling  sub- 
sides, and  the  disease  gradually  declines  in 
from  six  to  eighteen  days  according  to  the 
duration  and  acuteness  of  the  dispute.  The 
complications  of  rheumatism  may  be  treated 
on  general  principles  at  the  same  time. 


apothboabies'  hall. 
Names  of  gentlemen  who  passed  their  exa- 
mination in  the  science  and  practice  of  me- 
dicine, and  received  certificates  to  practise, 
on  Thursday,  19th  December,  I860:— 
William  Sutherland;  Nathaniel  Clement 
Wood,  Norfolk ;  James  Hereford  Jerwood  ; 
Robert  Bolton;  John  Morton,  Norfolk; 
Nathaniel  Steason  Wood ;  Robert  Bohun 
Kidd,  Norwich;  Robert  Rooke  Prastce, 
Adelande;  Alfred  Beckitt,  Thame;  John 
Gabriel  French,  Burton-on-Trent. 
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&o*pltal  anil  luHtmarn  Reports. 


»T.  BARTHOLOMEWS  HOSPITAL. 


Fracture  of  the  Spinet  of  tit*  Cervical  Ver- 
tebra— Partial  Ditiocation  of  the  Axit 
on  the  Attat— Death  eleven  dayt  after  the 
accident — Pott-morltm  examination. 
John  Jonbs,  a  strong  labouring  man,  was 
admitted  Nov.  16,  1880,  under  Mr.  Lloyd, 
•with  the  following  severe  injuries,  caused 
by  a  fell  from  a  scaffold  twenty  feet  high  :— 
The  scalp  over  the  occiput  was  lacerated 
and  bruised,  and  the  bone  exposed  j  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  effusion  of  blood  beneath 
the  skin,  rendering  it  tense  at  the  back  of 
the  neck ;  and  there  was  great  tenderness 
in.  this  region,  especially  over  the  fourth 
and  fifth  oervicai  vertebra  1  any  attempt  to 
move  the  head  was  rigidly  opposed  by  the 
action  of  the  muscles ;  sensation  and 
motion  in  the  lower  limbs,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  trunk,  was  completely  lost ;  the 
paraplegia  extended  as  high  up  as  within 
two  inches  of  the  nipples ;  and  no  involun- 
tary movements  could  be  excited  by  irrita- 
ting the  legs :  the  motor  power  of  the 
upper  extremities  was  unimpaired,  the 
breathing  natural,  the  pulse  60 ;  the  pupils 
acted  on  exposure  to  light,  he  answered 
slowly  when  spoken  to,  and  his  countenance 
had  a  dull  heavy  appearance. 

17th.— The  paralysis  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  body  continues,  and  is  attended  with 
priapism;  the  power  of  voiding  urine  is 
entirely  lost ;  the  movements  of  the  right 
«rm  are  now  much  impaired,  and  he  says  it 
feels  numb ;  the  skin  is  warm,  the  pulse  60, 
and  labouring. — He  was  ordered  some  ape- 
rient medicine,  and  to  be  bled  to  12  oz.  from 
the  arm;  and  to  have  the  urine  drawn  off 
by  a  catheter. 

18th. — The  movements  of  the  left  arm 
are  now  impaired,  as  well  as  the  right  j  and 
there  is  also  diminished  sensation  in  both, 
extending  as  fer  as  the  clavicles.  The 
breathing  is  natural,  the  skin  warm,  the 
pulse  70,  full  and  soft ;  the  bowels  have 
■not  been  moved. — He  was  ordered  an 
enema. 

23d. — He  has  been  placed  on  a  water- 
bed  on  account  of  the  appearance  of  redness 
and  vesication  on  the  heels  and  tuberosities 
of  the  ischium.  The  bowels  were  moved 
after  several  doses  of  aperient  medicine ;  he 
has  no  power  of  retaining  the  motions  j  the 
paralysis,  retention  of  urine,  and  priapism, 
continue  the  same. 

24th.— His  free  is  flushed,  he  sleeps  a 
great  deal,  the  respiration  is  rather  laboured, 
the  pupils  are  contracted,  there  is  increased 


warmth  of  the  skin  throughout  the  body, 
the  pulse  is  90,  full  and  sharp,  the  sensa- 
tion about  the  chest  is  more  impaired. — 
Rep.  V.S.  ad  jxij. 

26th. — The  respiration  is  more  laboured, 
and  the  breath  escapes  with  a  whiff  from 
the  corners  of  the  mouth ;  he  is  continually 
dozing,  his  face  is  flushed  and  sunk,  the 
skin  hot  and  dry,  the  tongue  parched  and 
fissured,  the  pulse  feeble  and  frequent, 
bowels  relaxed ;  has  had  seminal  emissions 
on  the  last  two  nights ;  the  priapism  and 
paralysis  remain  the  same  as  before. — He 
died  on  the  27th  at  5  p.m. 

Post-mortem  examination  22  hovri  after 
death. — There  was  fracture  of  the  spines  of 
all  the  cervical  vertebra)  except  the  first 
and  last;  the  transverse  ligament  of  the 
atlas  was  ruptured,  and  there  was  rupture 
of  some  of  the  ligaments  in  front  of,  and  in 
connection  with,  the  odontoid  process,  and 
partial  dislocation  of  the  axis  from  the 
atlas.  The  membranes  were  not  ruptured, 
nor  was-  there  any  blood  effused  within 
them.  The  spinal  cord  was  congested  and 
softened  as  low  as  the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra 

Excision  of  Soft  Canter  of  the  Breatt. 

M.  K.,  set.  55,  a  married  woman,  has  had 
four  children:  discovered,  four  years  ago, 
a  small  swelling,  about  the  size  of  a  pea, 
above  the  left  nipple ;  it  was  not  painful, 
but  increased  in  size  slowly  until  eighteen 
months  ago,  when  she  accidentally  received 
a  blow  upon  it,  which  was  followed  by  the 
formation  of  an  abscess  in  the  tumor,  a 
more  rapid  increase  of  its  growth,  and  sub- 
sequently by  occasional  profuse  discharges 
of  blood  from  some  slight  abrasions  on  its 
surface.  Admitted  into  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  Oct.  7, 1850,  under  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Both  mammae  were  large :  from  the  left, 
near  the  nipple,  there  projected  a  soft 
tumor,  the  size  of  a  small  orange,  with  an 
irregular  nodulated  surface,  of  a  deep  purple 
colour,  and  apparently  highly  vascular, 
covered  by  extremely  thin  skin,  and  present- 
ing a  few  deep  fissures  about  its  centre,  and 
connected  at  its  base  to  the  mammary 
gland.  It  did  not  give  rise  to  much  incon- 
venience. There  were  no  enlarged  glands 
in  the  axilla. — Tonics  were  prescribed,  and 
a  lead  and  opium  lotion  was  applied  to  the 
breast :  the  lotion  was  afterwards  changed 
for  an  opphcation  of  conium. 

After  she  had  been  in  the  Hospital  a 
short  time,  the  skin  on  the  surface  of  the 
tumor  ulcerated,  and  some  deep  fissures 
extended  through  its  centre,  from  which  a 
thin  purulent  and  foul  discharge  issued. 
It  occasionally  bled  freely. 

Its  removal  was  not  recommended,  but 
undertaken  at  her  own  urgent  request: 
accordingly,  on  Nov.  21,  Mr.  Lloyd  excised 
the  diseased  mass,  together  with  the  entire 
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mammary  gland.  On  cutting  through  the 
tumor,  it  was  found  to  be  composed  of  a 
bo  ft  cancerous  deposit  in  the  interior  of  the 
mammary  gland,  differing  in  appearance 
from  ordinary  scirrhus  of  the  breast,  being 
of  a  pinkish  colour,  soft  and  friable,  ana 
having  a  denned  margin.  Some  of  the 
healthy  structure  of  the  mammary  gland 
still  remained  around  it. 

Dec.  4th. — The  wound  is  gradually  heal- 
ing, and  the  patient  doing  weU. 

Femoral  Hernia — Operation — Death— 

Poit-mortem  appearaneee. 
Ann  — — ,  a»t.  62,  a  tliin  emaciated 
woman :  has  been  the  subject  of  a  femoral 
rupture  two  years,  has  never  worn  a  truss, 
and  has  always  been  able  to  return  the  gut 
herself;  but,  on  Nov.  23,  was  unable  to  do 
so,  and  was  seized  with  violent  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  and  vomiting.  She  took  some 
aperient  medicine,  which  failed  to  produce 
any  natural  action  of  the  bowels ;  and  on 
the  following  day,  as  the  pain  and  sickness 
continued,  she  consulted  a  surgeon,  who,  in 
endeavouring  to  reduce  the  hernia,  gave 
her  a  great  deal  of  pain. 

26th. — A  portion  of  the  intestine  was 
returned  into  the  abdomen  j  but  the  symp- 
toms of  strangulation,  though  somewhat 
less  severe,  still  continued,  and  in  the  after- 
noon she  came  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  and  was  admitted  under  Mr. 
Lawrence.  She  was  much  exhausted,  and 
had  an  extremely  anxious  appearance.  The 
tongue  was  furred,  the  pulse  quick  and 
very  feeble ;  the  abdomen  was  tense,  dis- 
tended with  flatus,  and  intolerant  of  pres- 
sure ;  the  rupture  was  rather  soft,  about 
half  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg ;  the  skin 
over  it  was  red,  and  she  said  it  was  not  so 
tender  as  it  had  been  ;  she  had  passed  no 
motion  since  the  morning  of  the  23d ;  and 
she  continued  to  vomit  frequently  a  dark- 
brown  offensive  fluid. 

The  condition  of  the  patient,  and  the  too 
great  probability  that  the  intestine  had 
already  Buffered  severely  from  tight  con- 
striction, rendered  it  necessary  that  an 
operation  for  its  relief  should  be  performed 
without  delay.  Owing  to  the  very  feeble 
state  of  the  pulse,  no  chloroform  was  given. 
Mr.  Lawrence  divided  the  coverings  of  the 
hernia  in  the  usual  way,  and,  on  opening 
the  sac,  some  dark  fluid  escaped :  the 
stricture  was  so  tight,  that  a  small  director 
was  introduced  beneath  it  with  difficulty ; 
the  intestine  was  very  dark,  but  smooth  on 
its  surface,  and  had  not  lost  its  vitality,  and 
was  therefore  returned  into  the  abdomen 
on  the  division  of  the  stricture.  After  the 
operation  the  vomiting  ceased  and  the  pain 
was  relieved :  the  patient,  however,  did  not 
rally,  and  died  at  6  p.*.  on  the  26th. 

Poit-mortem  examination.— The  intes- 


tines were  covered  by  a  recent  layer  of 
lymph,  and  there  were  about  six  ounces  of 
turbid  fluid  in  the  abdomen :  a  small  oval 
portion  of  the  wall  of  the  ileum,  including 
the  greater  portion  but  not  the  entire 
circumference  of  the  gut,  had  formed  the 
contents  of  the  rupture]  was  of  a  dark 
livid  colour,  had  lost  its  smoothness  on  the 
peritoneal  surface,  and  was  surrounded  by 
a  deep  mark  caused  by  the  stricture.  The 
mucous  membrane  in  the  interior  of  thia 
portion  of  the  intestine  was  soft  and  pulpy, 
and  presented  a  line  of  superficial  ulcera- 
tion corresponding  to  the  situation  of  the 
mark  caused  by  the  stricture  on  the  peri- 
toneal surface  of  the  intestine.  Two  inches 
of  the  intestine  above  this  point  were  also 
dark  and  discoloured,  but  in  a  less  degree, 
and  had  most  probably  formed  the  addi- 
tional contents  of  the  rupture  when  the 
symptoms  commenced, and  was  that  portion 
which  was  returned  on  the  25th,  before  her 
admission. 


©orrrsponuwe. 

COSTBXTION  OP  POOB  LAW  VESICAL 
OPPICKB8. 

Sib, — The  Committee  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Lord  John  Russell  lias  expressed 
a  desire  to  obtain  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief,  and  that 
he  entertains  opinions  favourable  to  the 
objects  of  the  Convention;  they  have, 
therefore,  with  the  view  of  improving  this 
auspicious  indication,  determined  to  seek 
an  interview  by  Deputation,  in  order  to 
preterit  to  bis  Lordship  a  Memorial  setting 
forth  the  grievances  under  which  the  Union 
Surgeons  labour.  Should  an  interview  be 
granted,  the  Committee  purpose  inviting 
those  Members  of  Parliament,  who  have 
already  taken  an  interest  in  the  subject,  to 
accompany  the  Deputation,  and  also  Dele- 
gates from  Provincial  Medical  Societies. 

It  is  hoped  that  all  in  the  Profession 
who  have  access  to  Members  of  Parliament 
will  immediately  draw  special  attention  to 
the  subject,  in  order  to  secure  their  co- 
operation in  the  objects  of  the  Memorial 

The  Committee  trust  that  by  a  direct, 
appeal  to  his  Lordship  they  may  induce  him 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  President  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board  to  the  evils  complained 
of,  so  that  an  amelioration  of  the  present 
system  may  be  effected,  or,  if  necessary, 
that  the  President  bo  advised  to  seek  from 
Parliament  an  extension  of  power,  to  enable 
him  to  amend  the  regulations  under  which 
medical  relief  is  now  administered  through 
the  Poor  Law  Board. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  F.  J.  Loup,  Hon  Sec. 
4,  Hanover  Square, 
December  23, 1M0. 
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THE     BAVAQES     OF     THE     CHOLERA  AT 
KENGSTON  IN  JAMAICA. 

The  latest  accounts  brought  from  Jamaica 
were  up  to  the  14th  November,  and  from 
themVe  find  that  the  Cholera  has  prevailed 
in  a  moat  severe  form  in  the  chief  towns  of 
the  Colony.  It  first  appeared  in  Port  Royal, 
where  it  has  now  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
having  previously  cut  off  a  fourth  of  the 
entire  population.  In  Kingston  the  havoc 
was  frightful;  so  great  indeed,  that  the 
faculty  had  ceased  to  report  it  officially  to 
the  Board  of  Health.  Some  say  that  the 
absence  of  official  information  is  owing  to 
the  inability  of  the  medical  gentlemen  to 
ascertain  the  precise  number  of  deaths, 
whilst  others  attribute  it  to  a  prudent  dis- 
inclination to  excite  further  the  public 
mind.  The  whole  community  were  panic- 
stricken.  In  one  day  the  interments  reached 
208 ;  indeed,  on  very  good  authority,  they 
are  said  to  have  greatly  out-numbered  even 
this,  but  we  refrain  from  supplying  figures 
in  the  absence  of  authentic  information. 
To  add  to  the  terror,  it  was  made  known 
that  the  most  requisite  medicines  ware  not 
in  the  island,  or  rather  that  the  supply  had 
become  suddenly  exhausted.  Immediately 
on  representation  of  this  being  made  to 
Commodore  Bennett,  at  Port  Royal,  he 
dispatched  a  vessel  of  war,  the  Alban 
steamer,  to  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  and  in  less 
than  60  hours  she  had  returned  with  the 
supply.  The  Board  of  Health  were  doing 
the  utmost  in  their  power  to  administer  to 
the  relief  of  the  afflicted,  and  to  provido  for 
the  destitute,  whose  poverty  rendered  them 
a  ready  prey  for  the  plague.  Hitherto  the 
mortality  was  confined  to  the  districts  of 
the  poorer  classes,  but  during  the  few  days 
prior  to  the  packet's  leaving,  its  spread  ap- 
peared more  general,  although,  perhaps,  in 
some  cases  in  a  milder  form.  In  addition 
to  the  exertions  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
which  is  composed  principally  of  the  clergy 
and  the  faculty,  the  merchants' of  Kingston 
had  formed  a  benevolent  society,  and  were 
most  actively  engaged  in  doing  all  that 
humanity  could  dictate  in  so  trying  an 
emergency.  On  the  morning  of  the  packet's 
departure  things  hardly  looked  so  gloomy, 
and  it  is  said  that  during  the  previous  day 
and  night  the  dead-carts  had  had  a  rest. 

Wretched  and  desponding  as  is  the  de- 
scription we  have  given  above  of  Kingston, 
our  accounts  represent  the  state  of  St. 
Catherine's,  the  seat  of  Government,  as 
far  more  distressing.  There,  although  the 
actual  number  of  deaths  did  not  amount  to 
those  in  Kingston,  still,  in  proportion,  the 


mortality  had  been  greater.  Entire  fami- 
lies had  been  seized  with  death  by  the  mer- 
ciless destroyer.  At  one  period,  it  is  said, 
on  the  best  authority,  there  were  lying  at 
the  burial  places  70  bodies  coffined  without 
a  person  to  inter  them,  and  but  for  the 
judicious  conduct  of  Sir  Charles  Grey,  the 
Governor,  it  is  hard  to  state  what  might 
have  been  the  consequence.  His  Excel- 
lency ordered  the  painful  work  to  be  per- 
formed by  20  of  the  convicts  of  the  district 
prison,  who  did  it  on  condition  of  their 
sentences  being  commuted.  On  another 
occasion  his  Excellency,  it  is  reported, 
caused  some  of  the  troops  to  perform  a 
similar  task. 

In  the  country  parishes,  too,  the  scourge 
was  extending  itself  rapidly.  Our  infor- 
mation is  derived  from  the  very  best  private 
sources.  Metcalfe,  of  all  the  'out-parishes, 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  most  dis- 
tressed, and  in  the  entire  parish  there  waa 
but  one  doctor.  In  other  parishes  there 
were  no  medical  men.  St.  Andrew's  pa- 
rish, which  joins  immediately  on  Kingston, 
had  lost  large  numbers  of  its  inhabitants. 
In  Metcalfe,  as  in  many  other  parishes, 
the  greatest  difficulty  was  felt  in  procuring 
people  to  bury  the  dead.  On  the  north 
aide  every  precautionary  step  was  being 
taken.  One  case,  not  fatal,  had  appeared 
in  Trelawny.  Wednesday,  the  13th  of 
November,  was  observed  in  Kingston,  St. 
Andrew's,  St.  Catherine's,  and  Port  Royal, 
as  another  day  of  prayer  and  humi  i  ition,  'n 
consequence  of  the  day  appointed  by  the 
Governor  (Nov.  1)  being  a  most  unpropi- 
tious  one. 

As  might  well  be  expected,  business  was 
entirely  "at  a  standstill"— every  depart- 
ment was  most  unsettled.  In  Spanish 
Town,  at  one  period,  most  of  the  places  of 
business  were  closed,  being  without  servants 
and  attendants,  who  had  either  died  or  had 
deatlis  within  their  families. 

In  Kingston  the  heat  during  the  day  was 
oppressive— the  mornings  and  evenings 
were  more  pleasant ;  the  rains  appeared  to 
have  ceased  entirely.  Almost  daily,  heavy 
black  clouds  overhung  the  town,  but  up  to 
the  departure  of  the  steamer  no  rain  had 
fallen  for  some  days. 

Private  letters  state  that  it  is  impossible 
to  convoy  an  idea  of  tlie  excitement  and 
alarm  which  prevail,  or  of  the  gloomy  ap- 
pearance of  Kingston — indeed,  of  the  whole 
island.  In  the  few  parishes  where  the 
scourge  had  not  modeitsappeamnoe, prompt 
sanitary  regulations  were  being  made. 
There  were  a  few  other  deaths  besides  those 
from  cholera. 

The  intelligence  by  the  last  mail  from 
Jamaica,  which  extends  to  the  28th  of 
November,  is  quite  as  gloomy  as  that  above 
given.   The  cholera  had  abated  in  Kingston 
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very  much,  and  might  be  said  entirely  to 
hare  disappeared  from  Fort  Royal  and 
Spanish  Town,  but  it  had  appeared  in  a 
most  malignant  form  in  almost  every  other 
part  of  the  island.  In  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts the  mortality  was  fearful,  but  there 
existed  no  possibility  of  ascertaining  accu- 
rately the  number  of  victims.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  spread  of  the  epidemic  the 
House  of  Assembly  had  suspended  business 
until  the  10th  of  December :  they  reassem- 
bled on  the  19th  of  November  with  barely 
a  quorum  present. 

THE  FBOSPKCTS  OP  PEUEHACY.  SEW7BN 
OF  MK.  JACOB  BELL  FOB  ST.  AIAAN's. 

It  is  with  satisfaction  we  announce  that 
Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  well  known  as  the  Editor 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  has  been 
returned  member  for  Saint  Al  ban's,  by  a 
majority  of  139.  We  think  that  the 
introduction  of  this  gentleman  into  the 
House  of  Commons  will  be  beneficial  to  the 
interests,  not  only  of  those  whose  rights  he 
has  specially  and  ably  advocated— namely, 
Pharmaceutical  practitioners,  but  of  the 
medical  profession  in  general.  We  may 
anticipate  from  the  exertions  of  the  ho- 
nourable member  some  good  results  in  refer- 
ence to  a  Medical  Reform  Measure,  and 
the  proposed  separation  of  drug-dealing 
-bom  medical  practice :  also  a  Restriction 
of  Sale  Poisons  Bill,  and  other  subjects  of 
which  the  very  large  proportion  of  lawyers, 
merchants,  and  magistrates,  who  now  oc- 
cupy the  Benches  of  the  House,  have  no 
practical  knowledge. 

KOYAIi  COLIBGB  OF  STJBGEOKH. 

The  following  gentlemen  having  undergone 
the  necessary  examinations  for  the  diploma, 
were  admitted  members  of  the  College  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  on  the 
20th  East. : — A.  Carson;  B.  Wall;  B. 
Sproule ;  T.  J.  E.  Brown ;  B.  Roberts } 
T.  J.  Jones ;  J.  Gibson ;  N.  W.  Jones ; 
J.  Meane ;  S.  Hudson ;  and  T.  B.  Brind- 
loss. 


BOOKS  Sc  PERIODICALS  RECEIVED 

FOB  BBVIKW 
DOR1NO  TBS  LAST  THRU  WBBKS. 

University  Reform :  Letters  to  the  Right 

Hon.  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen.    By  A. 

Kilgour,  M.D. 
The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

October  and  November,  1850. 
Leofures  on  Clinical  Medicine.    By  J.  H. 

Bennett,  M.D.  F.B.S.E.  Ac. 
New  York  Journal  of  Medicine.  Nov. 
The  New  York  Register  of  Medicine  and 

Pharmacy.    Nos.  4  and  5,  November 

and  December  I860. 


Journal  de  Chimie  Me'dicale.  Decembre. 
Comptes  Bendus.    Nos.  21  and  22,  18th 
and  25th  November,  1850. 

BIRTHS  A  DEATHS nr  thb  Metropolis 
During  the  Week  ending  Saturday,  Dec.  21. 

Deaths. 


Births. 

Males....  79B 
Females..  74* 


Males....  664 
Females..  003 
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Cacsbs  or  Death. 

All  Causes    Ufls 

SMscifibd  Causes   1166 

1.  Zymotic  (or  Epidemic,  Endemic, 

Contagious)  DUcaeet   SSI 

Sporadic  DUeatet,  vis.— 

1 .  Dropsy,  Cancer,  *rc   4$ 

2.  Brain.  Spinal  Marrow,  Nerves, 

and  Senses    149 

4.  Heart  and  Bloodvessels   61 

6.  Langs  and  organs  of  Respiration  374 

6.  8tomach,  Liver,  &c   *9 

1.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c   13 

8.  Chlldbiila,Diseases0f  Uterus,**.  11 

9.  Rheumatism,  Diseases,  of  Bones, 

Joints,  *x.    6 

10.  Skin   0 

11.  PreroAtture  Birth 30 
lS.OIdAg«   0 

13.  Sudden  Deaths   17 

14.  Violence, Privation. Cold,  tec....  » 

The  following  is  a  selection  of  the  numbers  of 
Deaths  from  the  most  important  special  causes: 

Convulsions  f* 

Bronchitis   M* 

Pneumonia  1» 


Small-pox   95 

Measles   91 

Scarlatina    39 

Hooping-cough.....  S3 

Diarrhoea   16 

Cholera............  1 

Typhus   48 

Dropsy   14 

Hydrocephalus ....  as 

Apoplexf   84 

Paralysis   19 


Phthisis   1}J 

Lungs   1> 

Teething   » 

Stomach   • 

Liver   U 

Childbirth    » 

Uterus   1 


R£ MASKS. — The  total  number  of  deaths  was 
80  above  the  average  mortality  of  the  51st  wee* 
of  ten  pi  r  *  toss  years. 


METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer   90*4l 

„      ,,      „      Thermometer*  ......  •**■ 

Self-registering do.k  ....Max. 0-0    Mhi.  9* 

*  From  13  observations  daily.      v  Sun. 
Raw,  In  inches,  «7l.  -  Sum  of  the  daily  obser- 
vations taken  at  9  o'clock. 
MaTBOROLoeicAL.— The  mean  temperature  Of 
the  week  was  1«  Mete  the  mean  of  the  month. 


NOTICES  to  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Vichy  Waters.— "A."  We  do  not  know.- 
"  B."  Apply  to  Bailliere,  319,  Regent  Street- 

Dr.  T.  O.  Melhulsh's  interesting  remarks  on 
Hassan  Gestation  will  be  inserted  in  an  eany 
number.  ^ 

The  communications  of  Dr.  Fleming  ana  w« 
O'B.  Beningham  have  safely  reached  us.  Tne 
papers  shalL  if  possible,  be  inserted  in  the  aw 
number  of  the  new  volume.   

Mr.  Herbert  WiUiams.-We  will  take  sn  euW 
opportunity  of  publiehing  the  Bill,  or  sues 
parts  of  it  ss  require  publication.  Osrnew 
number  is  already  filled  according  to  sag***' 
ments  previously  entered  into. 
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Abdomen,  Dr.  Gordon's  cue  of  homicidal 

wound  fa  the,  24. 
Abortioaisin,  criminal,  in  New  York,  487. 
Abscess  of  tbe  liver,  Mr.  Paterson's  ease  of, 

771. 

Absorption  of  insoluble  substances,  56. 

Absorption,  experiments  on,  908. 

Academy  of  Medicine,  Paris,  proceedings 
of  tbe: — M.  Hugnier  on  disinfecting 
liquids,  35;  M.  GosseKn  on  synovial 
cysts  of  tbe  wrist,  35  ;  M.  Orflta's  medico- 
legal researches  on  dried  cerebral  sub- 
stance, 78;  influence  of  vaccination  on 
population,  79;  epidemic  dysentery  of 
Mortagne  in  1849. 118 ;  alkalinity  of  the 
human  blood,  118  ;  Dr.  Bucquoy  on  the 
coexistence  of  sweating  sickness  and  cho- 
lera, 161 ;  M  Gerdy  on  the  intellectual 
powers  of  deaf-mates,  161 ;  Dr.  Honore 
on  taming  in  cases  of  deformed  pelvis, 
16S;  M.  Dronsard  on  fracture  of  the 
temporal  bone,  162;  new  specutam  for 
the  mouth,  246;  gatta  perch  a  instru- 
ments, 246 ;  M.  Andral  on  the  state  of 
the  joints  in  acute  rheumatism,  394 ;  M. 
Martinet  on  the  application  of  electricity 
in  diagnosis,  394 ;  M.  Civiale's  case  of 
disease  of  the  urinary  organs,  340 ;  M. 
Lee  an  ts  on  the  preparation  of  pills  of 
iodide  of  iron,  340;  M.  Desmarree  on 
cholesteriris,  589;  M.  Lassaigne's  che- 
mical tests  of  cerebral  matter,  689 ;  M. 
Ronx's  case  of  extirpation  of  a  brooebo- 
eele,  589 ;  M.  Piorry  on  the  use  of  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  ia  ague,  589 ;  Dr.  Chre- 
tien's case  of  vicarious  hemorrhage 
from  the  integuments  of  the  face,  643; 
Dr.  Cabaret's  case  of  extirpation  of  a 
bronchocele,  643;  M.  Gerdy's  case  of 
extirpation  of  tbe  astragalus,  644 ;  M. 
Danyau  on  the  influence  of  ergot  of  rye 
on  festal  life,  680 ;  Dr.  Derfroysse.  on  the 
causes  of  the  failure  of  vaccination,  728 ; 
M.  Guerin  on  the  functions  of  the  bnlb  of 
the  urethra,  729;  M.  Landousy  on  ne- 
phritic amaurosis,  772 ;  M.  Le  Goin  on 
the  inhalation  of  carbonic  acid  in  phthi- 
sis, 772  ;  M.  Wanner  on  the  etiology  of 
tube  realisation,  773;  Dr.  Beraier  on 
arsenic  and  Adansonia  digitata  in  inter- 
mittent fever,  814;  M.  Bouchnt  on  the 
employment  of  xiac  in  painting,  814;  M. 
Chartroule  on  iodino  vapour  in  phthisis, 
814 ;  Dr.  Rendu  on  foreign  bodies  in  the 


air-psssages,  942;  Dr.  Aran  on  local 
anesthetic  medication,  986 ;  M.  8eslier 
on  oedema  of  the  larynx,  987 ;  M.  Boooa- 
fort'a  ease  of  extraction  of  a  caieulaa 
from  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra, 
987 ;  Dr.  Mayer  oo  scarification  of  the 
neck  of  the  uterus  ia  leucorrhasa,  1081 ; 
M.  La  tour  on  the  employment  of  imper- 
meable varnish  in  inflammations  of  the 
skin,  1031 ;  M.  Roux's  case  of  aaeuria- 
mal  varix,  1032 ;  M.  Borelli  on  injections 
in  the  treatment  of  encysted  tumors, 
1051 ;  electro-physiological  researches  on, 
the  functions  and  endowments  of  the 
chorda  tympani,  1106 ;  M.  Levret  od 
the  treatment  of  gout  and  rheumatism,. 
1106 ;  M.  Culiierier  {on  the  transmission 
of  syphilis  from  the  nurse  to  the  infant, 
1106;  Dr.  Aran  on  the  treatment  of 
acute  rheumatism  by  local  anaesthetics, 
1106. 

Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris,  proceedings  ef 
the  :— Dr.  Charpentier  on  the  diet  of  the 
miners  of  Cbarleroi,  80;  M.  Quaere- 
fsges  oo  some  points  ia  the  history  of  the 
fecundation  of  the  lower  animals,  80  ;  M. 
Roux  on  staphyloraphy,  1 18 ;  M.  PbuiUet 
on  electrical  phenomena,  142 ;  M.  Cle- 
ment's analysis  of  tbe  blood  of  aoimala 
after  acute  suffering,  162 ;  M.  Valette's 
proceeding  for  the  radical  cure  of  inguinal 
hernia,  16:3 ;  M.  Legrand  on  a  new  mode 
of  removing  wens,  210;  M.  JomanPe 
antidotes  for  the  bites  of  serpents,  247  j, 
veterinary  surgery,  247 ;  M.  Ghatin  on 
the  general  diffusion  of  iodine,  547  ;  M. 
Fourcault  on  a  new  application  of  appara- 
tus termed  hydrephora,  589;  M.  Serrea 
on  the  phosphine  or  luminous  spectra 
produced  by  compression  of  the  globe  of 
the  eye,  589 ;  M.  Robin  on  the  poisonous 
action  of  agents  productive  of  dead  ani* 
mal  matter  against  spontaneous  combus- 
tion, 590 ;  M.  Sedillot  on  staphyloraphy, 
644 ;  M.  Martinet  on  the  phenomena  of 
phosphene,  644;  M.  Chassaignac's  case 
of  ligature  of  the  common  iliac  artery, 
644;  M.  Becquerel  on  the  employment  of 
mercurials  in  typhus  fever,  661  ;  M. 
Payen  on  the  presence  of  casein  in  tbe 
blood,  683 ;  M.  Chevallier  on  tbe  diseases 
of  persons  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  quinine,  729;  M.  Landousy  on,  773; 
M.  Bernard's  experimental  researches  on 
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the  woorara  poisoti,  773 ;  caseine  in  (He 
blood  of  women  during  lactation,  774 : 
If.  Coste's  researches  on  human  gesta- 
tion, 814;  M.  Bernard  on  the  formation 
of  sugar  in  the  liver.  815 ;  M.  Dujaniip 
on  the  nervous  system  of  insects,  815; 
M.  Serres  on  phosphene  in  its  relations  to 
myopia  and  presbyopia,  856 ;  M.  Stos 
on  the  composition  of  the  liquor  amnii 
and  alUnlois,  857 ;  M.  Bourguignou  on 
contagion  and  treatment  of  scabies,  943  ; 
M.  Augend  on  a  new  property  of  chloro- 
form, 945  ;  Dr.  Dezaulierson  the  produc- 
tion of  images  on  the  retina,  944;  M. 
Brown- Seqaard  on  the  transmission  of 
sensitive  impressions  in  the  spinal  mar- 
row, 988 ;  M.  Serres  on  the  employment 
of  cold  douches  in  the  lymphatic  tempe- 
rament, 988 ;  M.  Auzias-Turenne  on 
syphilitic  inoculation,  989;  M.  Landouzy 
on  ezaltatiou  of  the  sense  of  hearing  in 
paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve,  989  j  M. 
Bazin  on  scabies,  989 ;  M.  Lassaigne  on 
the  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  on  oils, 
.  J0S3;  M.  Robin's  researches  on  disin- 
fecting liquids,  1033; 
Actonian  Prize  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
804. 

Adams,  Mr.  John,  remarks  on  a  case  of 
dislocation  of  the  thigh  into  thn  foramen 
ovale  reduced  after  four  weeks,  119. 

Addison,  Dr.  on  fie  coutaining-texture  of 
the  blood,  193,  316,  488. 

African  station,  mortality  on  the,  350. 

Agoe,  employment  of  Adansonia  digitata  in 
211. 

Alcoholic  liquors,  Dr.  Mayo  on  the  ate  and 
abuse  of,  783. 

Alkalinity  of  the  human  bl.wd,  118. 

Anatomical  Remembrancer,  a  new  edition 
of  the,  reviewed,  768. 

Anasarca,  Dr.  Gull  on  the  treatment  of,  by 
incision,  553. 

Andrai,  M.  on  the  «tate  of  the  joints  in 
acute  rheuinatUm,  304. 

Anderson,  Dr.  on  the  causes,  symptoms, 
and  treatment  of  eccentric  nervous  affec- 
tions, S39. 

Aneurism,  case  of,  opening  into  the  trachea, 

358. 

Animalcula,  fat  and  ugly,  in  London  water, 
251. 

Angina  pectoris,  prognosis  in,  145. 

Angina  pectoris,  treatment  of,  262. 

Angina  pectoris,  conclusions  respecting  the 
.  seat  and  nature  of,  271. 

Angina  pectoris  and  asthma,  relations  be- 
tween, 212. 

Ann  Merritt,  editorial  observations  on  the 
case  of,  291. 

Annales  d' Hygiene  publique  for  1850,  re. 
viewed,  457. 

Aphlogistic  lamp,  the,  applied  to  economical 
use,  215. 

Apoplexy,  Mr. Meigs'  case  of,  from  pressure 
npon  the  brain,  131. 


Apothecaries'  Society,  and  the  apprentice- 
ship system,  editorial  observations  on  the, 
108. 

Apothecaries'  act,  proposed  changes  in  the, 

125. 

Apothecaries*  Hall,  list  of  gentlemen  wbo 
have  received  certificates  from,  42,  88, 
130,  216,  262,  308,  327,  395,438,  467, 
573,  645. 731, 822, 898, 997, 

Aridium,  discovery  of  a  new  metal  so-called, 
707. 

Army  and  Navy,  honours  conferred  on  me* 
dical  men  in  the,  346. 

Arsenic,  magnesia  an  antidote  for,  644. 

Arsenic,  case  of  poisoning  with,  followed 
by  spontaneous  gangrene  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, 64.'i. 

Arsenic,  M.  Maillot  on  the  medicinal  em- 
ployment of,  in  intermittent  fever,  and  in 
cutaneous  diseases,  687. 

Artesian  salt- spring,  a  new,  370. 

Ascites,  Dr.  Todd  'a  clinical  lecture  on  cases 
of,  635. 

A  shimmer's,  Dr.  edition  of  Baron  von 
Reicbenbach's  researches  on  magnetism, 
electricity,  ficc.  reviewed.  585. 

Assistant- surgeon,  Admiralty  .  circular  re- 
specting the  rank  and  position  of,  306. 
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Asthma,  clinical  lecture,  by  Dr.  Todd,  on  a 
ease  of,  999. 

Asylum  for  Idiots,  Colchester,  appointments 
to  the,  642. 

Atmopyre,  tbe,  and  its  practical  use  as  a 
source  of  heat,  347. 

Angend,  M.  on  a  new  property  of  chloro- 
form, 943. 

Avery's,  Mr.  case  of  strangulated  femoral 
hernia,  reduced  en  masse,  811. 

Babington's,  Dr.  speech  on  proposing  the 
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ciety, 473. 

Ballingall's,  Sir  George,  introductory  lecture 
to  a  course  of  military  surgery,  reviewed, 
461. 

Balm  an,  Dr.  on  scrofula  in  its  relations  to 
pulmonary  phthisis,  188. 

Balman,  Mr.  on  the  existence  of  oxalate  of 
lime  in  the  urine  in  connection  with  stru- 
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glands,  796. 

Bards  ley,  the  late  Dr.  S.  A.  memoir  of,  41. 

Barclay's,  Dr.  report  of  cases  treated  in  St 
George's  Hospital,  163. 

Barlow's,  Mr.  W.  F.  observations  on  tbe 
condition  of  the  body  after  death  from 
cholera,  10, 144.  654,  739. 

Barlow's,  Mr.  W.  F.  note  on  Dr.  Davy's 
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Bascombe,  Dr.  on  phropbylaiis,  reviewed, 
850. 
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Basaett,  Mr.  on  induration  of  the  sterao- 

cleido-mastoid  in  infant*,  994. 
Bate's,  Mr.  Spence,  notes  on  the  structure 

of  the  teeth,  327,  70S. 
Battersby,  Dr.  on  chronic  hydrocephalus, 

reviewed,  642. 
Becquerel's,  M.  analysis  of  the  evacuations 

in  cholera,  636. 
Bellingham's,  Dr.  lectures  on  diseases  of 
the  heart,  see  "  Heart,  Dr.  Bellrogham's 
lecture*  on  diseases  of  the." 
Bennett,  Dr.  on  angina  membranacea,  727. 
Bennett's,  Di\  Bisdon,  case  of  carcinoma 

of  the  lung,  980. 
Bennett's.  Dr.  J.  R.  case  of  cancerous  dis- 
ease of  the  omentum,  812. 
Bennett's,  Dr.  J.  H.  lectures  on  phthisis 

pulraonnlis,  reviewed,  1025. 
Beith's,  Dr.  case  of  diseased  bladder  and 

dilated  urethra,  812. 
Bernard's,  M.  experimental  researches  on 

thewoorara  poison,  773. 
Berry,  Mr.  on  induration   of  the  sterno- 

cleido-mastoideus  in  infants,  994. 
Bereson,  Dr.  on  the  spasmodic  asthma  of 

adults,  reviewed,  891. 
Bernard's,  M.  experimental  researches  on 
the  theory  of  a  hepatico-renal  circulation, 
931. 

Bethune's,  Dr.  case  of  melanosis  of  the  eye, 
S96. 

Bigelow's,  Dr.  case  of  recovery  from  the 
passage  of  an  iron  bar  through  the  head, 
519. 

Bigelow's,  Dr.  of  Boston,  U.S.  introductory 
lecture,  reviewed,  887. 

Biological  Society  of  Paris,  monthly  sum- 
marv  of  the,  35;  M.  Brown- Sequard's 
explanation  of  crossed  paralysis  of  sensa- 
tion, 210;  M.  Lebert's  case  of  mucous 
membrane  expelled  from  the  uterus  dur- 
ing menstruation,  210';  M.  Brown-Se- 
quard  on  the  existence  of  a  rhythmical 
movement  in  the  crop  of  birds,  462;  M. 
Bouchat's  case  of  osteosarcoma  of  the 
pelvis,  462 ;  M.  Cubler's  case  of  malfor- 
mation of  the  hands,  462  ;  M.  Fillon  on 
hsematozoa,  462 ;  M.  Olier's  case  of  anen- 
cephalic  foetus,  462 ;  M.  Brown-Sequard's 
new  researches  on  contractions  of  the 
skin  under  galvanism,  814 ;  M.  Pouget's 
microscopical  examination  of  alkaline 
cerates  from  a  tarsal  articulation.  814; 
Dr.  Duplay's  case  of  cerebral  hemorr- 
hage, 942. 

Bird,  Dr.  on  the  types  of  delirium  tremens, 
reviewed,  75. 

Bird,  Dr.  Uolding,  on  the  nature  and  cha- 
racters of  the  "  dumb-boll''  crystals  de- 
scribed as  oxala'c  of  lime,  700. 

Birkett,  Dr.  on  diseases  of  the  breast,  re- 
viewed, 375. 

Birkett's,  .Mr.  account  of  the  post-mortem 
fxnroinatii.n  n'  a  case  of  ventral  extra* 
uterine  |.rf>gjiiik.y<  539. 

Birtb,  case  of,  a;t  ."  ihc  death  of  the  mother, 
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Births  and  deaths  in  the  metropolis,  44, 88, 
132,  176,  220.  264,  308,  352,  396,  438, 
480,  .MO,  560,  604,  646,  690,  734,  778, 
822,  866,  910,  954,  998,  1042,  1086, 
1110. 

Bites  of  serpents,  M.  Jomard's  antidote  for 
the,  247. 

Bladder,  diseased,  case  of,  treated  in  the 
Newcastle  Infirmary,  116. 

Blood,  Dr.  Addison  on  the  containing  tex- 
ture of  the,  193,  316, 488. 

Blood,  M.  Payen  on  the  presence  of  casein 
in  the.  683. 

Botanical  Societty  of  London,  anniversary 
meeting  of  the,  998. 

Bouchut's,  M.case  of  osteo. sarcoma  of  the 
pelvis,  462. 

Bowels,  Dr.  Wells  on  the  treatment  of  ob- 
struction of  the,  872. 

Brain,  Dr.  Kenuey'a  case  of  wound  of  the, 
recovered  from,  132. 

Brain,  case  of  induration  of  the,  714. 

Brain,  Dr.  Todd's  clinical  lecture  on  a  case 
of  disease  of  the,  735. 

British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  proceedings  of  the : — Is  sulphite 
of  lead  a  poison  t  378;  Dr.  Gregory's 
observations  and  experiments,  379;  Dr. 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  ou  the  growth  of 
plants  in  abnormal  atmospheres,  423. 

Brodie,  Sir  Benjamin,  on  diseases  of  the 
joints,  reviewed,  242. 

Brodie,  Sir  Benjamin,  dinner  given  to,  in 
Dublin,  476. 

Brodie's,  Sir  Benjamin,  observations  after 
the  delivery  of  prizes  at  St.  George's  Hos- 
pital, on  the  opening  of  the  session  1850- 
51 , 607. 

Brinton's  Dr.  contributions  to  the  physio. 

logy  of  the  alimentary  canal ,  re  vie  wed, 7  69. 
British  medical  fund,  subscriptions  to  the, 

262. 

Brown,  Mr.  J.  W.  D.  on  a  new  apparatus 
for  fractures  of  the  inferior  extremities, 

550. 

Brown,  Mr.  on  the  treatment  of  ovarian 
dropsy  by  the  production  of  an  artificial 
oviduct,  939. 

Brown's,  Di.  J.  W.  case  of  ramolissement 
of  the  cerebellum,  1020. 

Brown's,  Mr.  J.  VY.  case  of  reduction  en 
masse,  1007. 

Brown-Sequurd's  M.  explanation  of  crossed 
paralysis  of  sensation,  210 ;  on  the  con- 
statu  presence  of  cysticeici  in  rabbits,  210 1 
on  tlx-  existence  of  a  rhythmical  move- 
ment in  tlx-  crop  of  birds,  -Id?, 

Bucqnoy,  Dr.  on  the  co-existence  of  sweat- 
ing  sickness  and  cholera,  161. 

Buluian's,  Dr.  cass  of  conversion  of  it  itl»« 
rased  Kidney  win  an  iiiiiiicnss  srtr,  with 
out  any  perveptiblfl  symptoms  during  Utf, 
117. 

Burns,  Dr.  )U  .is  m  l  lis  t» «4l*ftMl  of,  Uii. 

Cabaret,  i)r.  <  .isr  of  i  lOff.alioa  of  I  bfW 
cbocele,  611.  EyVl 
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Calculi  in  the  bladder,  Mr.  Grantham's  case 
of.  SSI. 

Canbam,  Dr.  of  Ramagate,  testimonial  to, 
889,  953. 

Canton's,  Mr.  case  of  ossification  of  the 
pericardium,  895;  eaae  of  aneurism  of 
the  aorta,  941. 

Cardiac  dropsy,  Dr.  Todd's  clinical  lecture 
on,  481,  635. 

Caries  of  the  cranium,  case  of,  from  syphi- 
lis. 219. 

Carpenter,  Dr.  on  the  use  and  abase  of  alco- 
holic liquors,  reviewed,  308. 

Caseine.  on  the  presence  of,  in  the  blood  of 
women  daring  lactation,  774. 

Casper,  Dr.  on  the  causes  of  death  in  new- 
born infants,  731 ;  on  examination  of  the 
dead  for  judicial  purposes,  776. 

Cataract,  operation  for,  on  a  grizzly  bear, 
1085. 

Cazenave's,  M.  new  method  of  relieving  re- 
tention of  urine  without  the  nse  of  tho 
catheter,  242. 

Chambers,  Dr.  T.  K.  on  corpulence,  re- 
viewed, 725. 

Charpentier,  Dr.  on  the  diet  of  the  miners  of 
Charleroi,  80. 

Chassaignac's,  M.  case  of  ligature  of  the 
common  iliac  artery,  644;  case  of  tumor 
in  the  inferior  maxillary  bone,  912;  on 
calculi  of  the  prostate,  1002. 

Chatin,  M.on  the  general  diffusion  of  iodine, 
547. 

Chlorine,  on  the  use  of,  for  preventing  the 
transmission  of  the  poison  of  puerperal 
fever,  631. 

Chloroform,  death  from,  during  a  surgical 
operation,  39 ;  effects  of,  in  a  case  of  poi- 
soning by  strychnine,  117;  Dr.  King  on. 
in  obstetric  ptactice,  404;  danger  attend- 
ing the  nse  of,  588 ;  editorial  observations 
on  an  attempted  robbery  by  the  use  of, 
758;  nse  of  by  thieves,  774;  Dr.  Snow 
on  the  use  of  by  theives,  834 ;  treatment 
of  cholera  by  frictions  with,  866 ;  advan- 
tages snd  disadvantages  of,  as  an  anes- 
thetic, 689;  death  from,  950. 

Cholera,  Mr.  W.  F.  Barlow  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  body  after  death  from,  10, 144, 
654,  739;  Dr.  Sharkey's  brief  notes  on 
the,  in  Ballinasloe,  22 ;  progress  of,  on 
the  Continent,  83 ;  alleged  protective 
power  of  syphilis  against,  83;  pathologi- 
cal anatomy  of,  132  ;  the  disease  at  Malta, 
171,  515,  226,  304;  Dr.  Moore's  brief 
notes  on,  as  it  occurred  in  India,  182; 
M.  Gerardin's  report  on,  in  packet  ships, 
209;  mortality  of,  in  Mexico,  215;  Dr. 
Reese's  cases  in  which  it  was  produced 
by  effluvia  from  the  dead,  218 ;  chemical 
analysis  of  evacuations  of,  262;  Mr.  W. 
F.  Barlow  on  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
expired  in,  289  j  Dr.  Pellarin  on  the  con- 
tagiousness of,  341 ;  prevalence  of,  in 
Alexandria  and  Cairo,  348 ;  the  epidemic 
Of,  in  1842  and  1849,  compared,  349;  ten- 


dency of.  to  revisit  the  same  houses  and 
streets,  349 ;  contagiousness  of,  349 ;  ex- 
penses of.  in  Ireland,  in  1849-50,  367; 
mortality  by,  in  the  Indian  armies,  392; 
the  disease  at  Tunis,  392 ;  in  Egypt,  438  ; 
in  Algiers,  519;  in  New  York,  519;  on 
the  morbid  appearances  in  cases  of,  at 
Philadelphia,  538  j  prevalence  of,  in 
Vienna,  557 ;  at  Malta  and  in  the  Ionian 
islands,  557 ;  microscopic  examination  of 
the  discharges  from  the  bowels  in,  559 ; 
the  disease  at  Malta,  599;  M.  Beo- 
querel's  analysis  of  the  evacuations  in, 
635  ;  diminution  of,  at  Malta,  687  ;  Mr. 
G.  E.  Webster  on  the  disease  as  it  oc- 
curred at  Cardiffe  and  Dowlaia  in  the 
summer  of  1849, 696  ;  the  disease  at  Alex- 
andria, 790;  at  Havannah,790;  quaran- 
tine precautions  against,  in  Sweden.  783  ; 
reappearance  of,  at  Algiers,  820 ;  recent 
intelligence  respecting,  from  Jamaica, 
844;  M.  Guindet  on  the  origin  of  the 
disease,  857;  ravages  of,  in  the  West 
Indies.  952 ;  in  Jamaica,  1004, 1109. 
Civiale,  M.on  disease  of  the  urinary  organs, 
34Q. 

Cinchonas,,  natural  history  of  the,  884. 

City  of  London,  sanitary  state  of  the,  952. 

Clarke,  Mr.  J.  F.  testimonial  to,  864. 

Clarke,  Dr.  on  ship  fever,  reviewed.  505. 

Clark's,  Mr.  R.  O.  case  of  genuine  cow-pox 
vesicle  rising  at  another  part  than  the 
point  of  insertion,  788. 

Clement's,  Dr.  analysis  of  the  blood  of  ani- 
mals after  acute  suffering,  162. 

Chorea,  Dr.  W.  S.  Kirkes,  on  the  associa- 
tion of,  with  rheumatism  and  disease  of 
the  heart,  1004,  1089 ;  action  of  strychnia 
in,  263. 

Cbrestien's,  Dr.  case  of  vicarious  haunorr- 
bage  from  the  integuments  of  the  face, 
643. 

Churchill,  Dr.  on  the  theory  and  practice  of 
midwifery,  reviewed,  720. 

Coffee,  adulteration  of,  detected  by  the  mi- 
croscope, 225;  a  remedy  for  hooping- 
cough,  170. 

Colney  Hatch  lunatic  asylum,  appointment 
at,  216. 

Colon,  mechanical  obstruction  in  the,  of 
rather  a  singular  nature,  733. 

Colleges  of  Surgeons  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, privileges  of  the,  239. 

Collodion,  M.  Lutrand  on  the  preparation 
of,  590. 

Combe,  Dr.  on  thn  physiology  of  digestion, 
reviewed,  892. 

Commissioners  of  Lunacy,  editorial  observa- 
tions on  the  annual  report  of  the,  1021. 

Congestion  of  the  brain,  Mr.  Kesteven's  case 
of  fatal,  238. 

Consumption  curable,  singular  advertise- 
ment, 954. 

Conolly,  Dr.  best  form  of  testimonial  to, 
552. 

Convention  of  poor. law  medical  officers,  edi- 
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tonal  observations  on  the,  and  on  the 
future  prospects  of  nnion  surgeons,  50*. 
Coroners  inquests,  fees  to  medical  men  at, 
415. 

Correspondence  between  Sir  George  Grey 
and  tbe  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  edi- 
torial observations  on  tbe,  580. 

Cotton's,  Dr.  case  of  excision  of  tbe  bead 
of  tbe  thigh-bone,  37  ;  case  of  lead  pa- 
ralysis, 478. 

Conosire  sublimste,  case  of  poisoning  by, 
461. 

Cormack'sy  Dr.  J.  K.  case  of  scarlatinal  va- 
ginitis, 198. 

Corfe.  Mr.  on  mesmerism,  reviewed,  848. 

Coolson's,  Mr.  case  of  eztra-capsular  frac- 
ture of  tbe  thigh-bone,  T26 ;  case  of  dis. 
ease  of  the  beart,  894. 

Cox's,  Mr.  case  of  laryngismus  stridulus, 
10*8. 

Cramps,  violent,  caused  by  green  tea,  84. 

Crompton's,  Mr.  D.  W.  cases  and  observa. 
tions  in  surgical  practice,  830. 

Curling's,  Mr.  T.  B.  case  of  induration  of 
tbe  sterno-cleido  muscles  in  young  in- 
fants, 880. 

Curtis,  Mr.  and  Dr.  Pearson,  on  tbe  poi- 
sonous properties  of  lobelia  infiata,  285. 
Curiosity,  a  surgical,  559. 

Dalrymple,  Mr.  on  the  pathology  of  tbe 
human  eye,  reviewed,  769. 

Dalton's,  Dr.  conclusions  regarding  the  eli- 
mination of  iodine  by  the  kidneys,  885, 

93*. 

Danyau,  M.  on  tbe  influence  of  ergot  of 
rye  on  foetal  life,  680. 

Davey's,  Dr.  contributions  to  mental  patho- 
logy, reviewed,  886. 

Death,  Dr.  Dowler  on  the  signs  of,  478. 

Death  from  poisonous  fungi,  307. 

Debout,  M.  on  umbilical  puncture  in  ascites, 
91*. 

Decadence  of  the  profession'  in  the  United 
States,  1066. 

Deformities,  Mr.  Lonsdale  on  some  of  tbe 
more  practical  points  connected  with  the 
treatment  of,  359,  617. 

Delirium  and  coma,  Dr.  Todd's  lectures  on 
the  treatment  of,  in  sequel  to  the  Lum- 
leian  lectures  for  1850:— 

Lect.  4. — Termination  of  two  cases 
of  pneumonia  reported  in  the  last 
lecture;  delirium  of  bronchitis;  treat- 
ment of  rheumatic  and  gouty  deli- 
rium ;  cases ;  the  delirium  of  erysipelas ; 
nature  of  erysipelas  ;  treatment ;  means 
of  prevention  of  the  delirium ;  case ;  ad- 
vantage of  tbe  stimulant  treatment  in 
preventing  secondary  deposits  ;  caaes  ; 
sudden  coma  and  death  in  erysipelas  ; 
cases,  69—74. 

Lect.  5. — Treatment  of  the  delirium 
of  scarlet  fever  and  other  exanthemata ; 
the  delirium  of  typhus  or  typhoid  fever ; 
two  forms ;  nature  of  typhus  fever  ;  out- 


line of  its  treatment  j  use  of  stimulants ; 
local  treatment  in  tbe  delirium ;  blisters; 
Dr.  Corrigan's  plan ;  use  of  opium ;  Dr. 
Graves'  plan  of  tartar  emetic  and  opium ; 
treatment  of  hysterical  delirium  ;  case  ; 
use  of  opium;  restraint;  treatment  of 
puerperal  delirium;  prognosis;  case, 
109—114. 

Lect.  6. — Hysterical  delirium  in  men ; 
treatment  of  epileptic  delirium;  diag- 
nosis of  epileptic  delirium ;  epileptic  de- 
lirium a  prolonged  epileptic  paroxysm ; 
can  it  be  cut  short!  bleeding;  moral 
treatment  ;  treatment  of  coma ;  diag- 
nosis of  apoplectic  coma;  treatment  of 
traumatic  coma,  of  epileptic  coma,  and 
of  the  other  varietes  of  coma,  133—137. 

Delfraysse,  M.  on  tbe  causes  of  tbe  failure 
of  vaccination,  7*9. 

DenonvilKers,  M-  case  of  imperforation  of 
the  rectum,  304. 

Desmarres,  M.  on  cbolesterilis,  589. 

Despretz,  M.  on  the  congelation  of  pro- 
toxide of  nitrogen  and  alcohol,  139.1 

Dezauliers,  M.  on  tbe  production  of  images 
on  the  retina,  944. 

Diabetes,,  case  of,  from  an  overdose  of  ni- 
trate of  potass,  154. 

Diabetes  mellitus  in  a  child,  case  of,  689. 

Discoveries,  scientific,  and  improvements, 
publication  of,  669. 

Disinfecting  liquids,  Mr.  Huguier  on,  35. 

Douglas,  Dr.  on  the  influence  of  hypertro- 
phy and  dilatation  on  diseases  of  the 
heart,  reviewed,  589. 

Dowler,  Dr.  on  the  signs  of  death,  478. 

Downing.  Dr.  T.  C.  on  tic  douloureux  and 
other  painful  affections  of  tbe  nerves, 
reviewed,  303. 

Drousard,  Dr.  on  fracture  of  the  temporal 
bone,  16*. 

Drowning,  Dr.  Riedell  on  tbe  post-mortem 
appearances  of  death  by,  478. 

Druitt's,  Mr.  surgeon's  vade-mecum  re- 
viewed, 977. 

Duchenne,  Dr.  on  palsy,  reviewed,  807. 

Duffin's,  Mr.  history  of  a  successful  case  of 
ovariotomy,  893. 

Dulcamara,  case  of  poisoning  with,  548. 

"  Dumb-bell"  crystals,  Dr.  Golding  Bird 
on  the  nature  and  characters  of,  700. 

Duplay's  Dr.  case  of  cerebral  hemorrhage, 
94*. 

Durham,  County  Medical  Association,  247. 
Durwell,  M.  on  the  employment  of  forced 

flexion  for    arresting    hemorrhage  by 

wounds  of  the  palmar  arch,  351. 
Dyce  Sombie,  Dr.  Mayo  on  tbe  case  of, 

1*3. 

Dysentery,  epidemic,  of  Montague  in  1849, 
and  its  relations  to  epidemic  cholera, 
116. 

Eclampsia  and  albuminuria,  on  the  coinci- 
dence of,  874. 
Editorial  Articles  . — State  of  health  in 
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the  metropolis  compared  with  that  of 
1849,  86;  Apothecaries'  Society — the 
apprenticeship  system,  108  ;  the  pie*  of 
insanity,  152;  the  railway  accidents  bill, 
200 ;  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  England 
and  Scotland,  239 ;  explosions  in  coal- 
mines, 2-10;  medical  evidence  in  caws 
of  insanity,  240 ;  the  case  of  Ann  Mer- 
ritt,  291 ;  the  general  practitioners'  bill, 
3S4-,  the  lobelia  quackery  in  Cumber- 
land ;  S70 ;  fees  to  medical  witnesses  at 
coroners'  inquests,  415;  toleration  of 
manslaughter  by  unlicensed  practitioners, 
455;  convention  of  poor-law  medical 
officers, 502 ;  the  msdicul  session  of  1850- 
51,  542;  the  8ydendam  Society,  543; 
correspondence  between  Sir  George  Grey 
and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  580 ; 
insurance  office*  and  the  medical  profes- 
sion, 632;  medical  education  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  European  me- 
dical schools.. 670 ;  inquests  in  Middle- 
sex, 715 ;  homoeopathic  practice  and  slow 
poisoning  by  lead,  717;  process  of  refin- 
ing sugar  by  salts  of  lead,  755,  801,  836 ; 
anaesthetic  robberies, 758 ;  parliamentary 
report  on  prison  discipline.  881,  932, 
973  ;  annual  report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Lunacy,  1021  ;  comparative  mortality 
in  the  London  hospitals,  1069  ;  remarks 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  volume,  1101. 

Electricity,  M.  Martinet  on  the  application 
of,  in  diagnosis,  304. 

Epidemiological  Society,  objects  of  the, 
recently  founded,  28 :  general  meetings 
of,  171, 307  ;  Dr.  Babington's  speech  on 
posing  the  establishment  of  the,  473; 
contemplated  arrangements  of  the,  766  ; 
meetings  of  the,  903. 

Epps,  Dr.  on  homoeopathy  and  its  princi- 
ples, review  of,  301. 

Ergot  of  rye,  M.  Danyau  on  the  influence 
of,  on  foetal  life,  680. 

Erichsen,  Mr.  election  of,  to  the  professor- 
ship of  surgery  in  Univrrsity  College,  87. 

Esdaile,  Dr.  on  the  operation  for  the  re- 
moval of  scrotal  tumors,  with  a  compa- 
rison of  the  effects  of  mesmerism  and 
chloroform,  449. 

Ether,  advantages  and  disadvantages  of,  as 
an  anaesthetic,  805. 

Ether  and  chloroform,  caution  in  the  nse  of, 
505. 

Ether  vapour,  proposed  exhibition  of,  to  the 
dying.  383. 

Every-day  wonders,  or  facts  in  physiology 
which  all  should  know,  review  of,  460. 

Explosions  in  coal  mines,  editorial  observa- 
tions on,  240. 

Faraday,  Dr.  on  the  magnetic  properties  of 

oxygen  gas,  953. 
Farquharson's  Dr.  case  of  poisoning  by  the 

seeds  of  jatropha  curcas,  616. 
Fearnside,  Dr.  on  the  treatment  of  the 

warty  ulcers  of  Marjolin  by  chloride  of 


zinc,   411 ;  illustrations  of  pancreatic 

disease,  967. 
Fees  to  the  medical  attendant  of  the  late 

Sir  R.  Peel,  519. 
Fees  from  insurance  offices,  not*  from  Mr. 

Houghton,  1082. 
Female  doctors  in  the  United  States,  391. 
Fever,  great  mortality  from,  at  Rio  Janeiro, 

84. 

Fever,  prevalence  of,  at  Alexandria,  906. 

Fibrous  polype,  enormous,  removed  from 
the  pharynx,  437. 

Fife's,  Sir  John,  case  of  osteosarcoma  of 
tibia  and  fibula,  117. 

Fillon,  M.  on  htematozoa,  462. 

Fluorine  in  blood  and  milk,  392. 

Forceps,  new,  to  supersede  Museux's,  79. 

Forget's  M.  case  of  tumor  difficult  of  diag- 
nosis, 942. 

Fourcault,  M.  on  a  new  application  of  ap- 
paratus termed  hydrophora,  589. 

Fownea',  Mr.  manual  of  chemistry,  re- 
viewed, 29. 

Fracture  of  the  tibia,  Mr.  Tamplin's  case 
of,  of  twenty-four  years'  standing,  suc- 
cessfully treated,  140. 

Fracture  of  the  inferior  extremities,  Mr. 
J.  W.  D.  Brown  on  a  new  apparatus  for, 
550. 

Fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus,  590. 
Fresenius's,   Dr.  instruction  in  chemical 
analysis,  reviewed,  890. 

Gallwey's,  Mr.  M.  Broke,  essay  on  un- 
healthy inflammations,  405,  494.  624, 
706, 789,  1009,  1096. 

Galloway's,  Mr.  manual  of  qualitative  ana- 
lysis, reviewed,  892. 

Galvanic  current,  velocity  of  the,  in  the 
electric  telegraph,  977. 

Gnrrod's,  Dr.  case  of  diseased  bone  and 
teeth,  896. 

General  practitioners*  incorporation  bill, 
171. 

General  Board  of  Health,  appointments  at 
the.  350. 

General  practitioners'  bill,  editorial  obser- 
vations on  its  probable  influence  on  the 
medical  reform  question,  334. 

General  Hospital,  Nottingham,  election  of 
surgeon  to  the,  953. 

Geoghegan,  Dr.  on  the  morbid  appearances 
in  arsenical  poisoning,  171,  216. 

Geological  Society,  papers  to  be  read  at 
the,  1041. 

Gerardin's,  M.  report  on  cholera  in  packet 
ships,  209. 

Gerdy,  M.  on  the  intellectual  powers  of 
deaf-mutes,  161  ;  cue  of  extirpation  ot 
the  astragalus,  644.  • 

Gerlacb's,  Dr.  compendium  of  anatomy  re- 
viewed, 75. 

German  Hospital,  Dalston,  report  of  the, 
41. 

Gestation,  Mr.  Kcstevwion  the  presentation 
of  the  back  at  the  full  period  of,  414. 
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G  milestone's,  Mr.  case  of  partial  disloca- 
tion of  the  radius  and  ulna  backwards 
with  tbe  formation  of  a  new  joint,  158. 

Gladstone,  Dr.  on  tbe  growtb  of  plants  in 
abnormal  atmosphere,  428. 

Glairine,  M.  Bonjean  on  the  presence  of,  in 
mineral  waters,  60S. 

Glanders ,  chronic,  case  of,  in  man.  SI  5. 

Glasgow  Faculty,  an  act  for  better  regu- 
lating the  principles  of  the  Faculty  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow,  85. 

Goin,  M.  le,  on  the  inhalation  of  carbonic 
acid  in  phthisis,  77a. 

Gordon's.  Dr.  case  of  homicidal  wound  in 
the  abdomen,  24. 

Gosselin,  M.  on  synovial  cysts  of  the  wrist, 
55. 

Granville,  Dr.  "The  Sumbul,"  reviewed, 
X45. 

Grantham's,  Air.  case  of  two  calculi  in  tbe 

bladder,  838. 
Graham's,  Professor,  Elements  of  Chemis- 
try, Part  4,  reviewed,  801. 
Gray,  Mr.  on  the  development  of  tbe  retina 

and  optic  nerve,  reviewed,  679. 
Greaves',  Dr.  experiments  on  the  action  of 

sulphite  of  lead  on  dogs,  856. 
Gregory's,  Dr.  observations  on  the  sulphite 

of  lead.  379. 
Gregory's,  Dr.  translation  of  Baron  von 

Reichenbach'a  researches  on  magnetism, 

electricity,  &c«  reviewed,  585. 
Griffith,  Dr.  on  the  crystals  of  oxalate  of 

lime  occurring  In  the  urine,  1091. 
Gubler's,  M.  case  of  malformation  of  the 

hands,  46V. 
Guerin,  M.  on  the  functions  of  the  bulb  of 

tbe  urethra,  789. 
Gnll,  Dr.  on  the  treatment  of  anasarca  by 

incision,  553. 
Gun-shot  wounds  of  the  thorax,  Mr.  R.  H. 

A.  Hunter  on  the  frequency  of  the  escape 

of  the  lungs  in,  713. 
Gutta-percha  instruments,  846. 
Guy's  Hospital :  lacerated  wound  of  forearm 

from  tbe  bursting  of  a  cannon,  1034 ;  gun- 
shot wound  in  neck,  10S7. 


Hemorrhage,  arrest  of,  by  matico,  337. 

Haemorrhage,  fatal,  from  the  umbilicus,  in 
new-born  children,  321. 

Hahnemann,  the,  hospital,  and  its  sop- 
porters,  599. 

Hall's,  Dr.  Marshall,  memoirs  on  the  ner- 
vous system,  reviewed,  804. 

Hamilton's,  Dr.  \V.  remarks  on  tbe  vhal 
statistics  of  the  borough  of  Plymouth,  588, 
568,611,665,905. 

Hancock,  Mr.  on  the  operation  for  strangu- 
lated hernia,  reviewed,  29. 

Hardships  of  young  physicians,  501. 

Hare's,  Dr.  remarks  on  the  mortality  in 
hospitals,  897. 

Harveian  Society,  office-bearers  fcr  the  pre- 
sent session,  731. 


Harveian  Society,  proceedings  of  the  : — Dr. 
Powell  on  a  fatal  case  of  carcinoma  of  the 
ilium,  1029;  on  carcinoma  of  tbe  right 
lung,  1029. 
Harveian  oration,  by  Dr.  Wilton,  41. 
Harvey,  Mr.  George,  on  tbe  iaduotiop  of 

premature  labour,  98. 
Hassali,  Dr.  on  the  cause  of  the  green  colour 

of  the  water  of  the  Serpentine,  86. 
Hassali,  Mr.  on  the  colouration  of  water  by 
algae,  859. 

Hastings  and  Cars  well,  Drs.  the  honour  of 

knight  hood  conferred  on,  84. 
Hawkins's,  Mr.  case  of  strumous  disease  of 

the  os  calcis,  808. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Charles,  letter  from,  respect- 
ing the    Brodie  testimonial,"  644. 
Hay  ward,  Dr.  on  the  comparative  value  of 
different  anaesthetic  agents,  reviewed,  768. 
Heart,  Dr.  Hellinghnm's  lectures  on  diseases 
of  the  s — 

Lect.  8  (concluded). — Examination 
op  the  heart  in  oisease  (continued);  fre- 
missement  cntaire,  or  purring  tremor ;  cir- 
cumstances under  which  fremissement 
cataire  is  felt;  cause  of  fremissement 
cataire ;  signs  furnished  by  percussion ; 
alterations  in  the  extent  and  degree  of  the 
heart's  superficial  dulness ;  conclusions 
respecting  percussion  of  the  precordial 
region,  155 — 158. 

Lect.  9. — Signs  furnished  by  ausculta- 
tion ;  alterations  in  tbe  intensity  and  tone 
of  the  sounds  of  the  heart ;  alterations  in 
tbe  duration  of  the  sounds  of  the  heart ; 
alterations  in  the  limits  within  which  the 
sounds  of  the  heart  are  audible ;  altera- 
tions in  the  frequency  of  the  sounds  of  the 
heart;  alterations  in  the  rhythm  of  the 
heart's  sounds ;  alterations  in  tbe  number 
of  the  heart's  sounds,  281— 825. 

Lect.  10. — Abnormal  sounds  deve- 
loped during  the  heart's  action  ;  pericar- 
diac friction-sounds;  endocardial  orval. 
vular  murmurs ;  bruit  de  soufflet ;  circum- 
stances under  which  bruit  de  soufflet  is 
heard;  conditions  under  which  bruit  de 
soufflet  is  developed  ;  mechanism  of  pro- 
duction of  bruit  de  soufflet ;  bruit  de  souf- 
flet at  the  right  side  of  tbe  heart ;  conclu- 
elusions  from  the  presence  of  bruit  de 
soufflet,  309— 315. 

Leet.  11.— Abnormal  sounds  developed 
during  the  heart's  actiou  ;  sawing,  filing, 
and  grating  valvular  murmurs;  conclu- 
sions from  the  presence  of  a  rough  valvular 
murmur;  musical  valvular  murmurs;  ar- 
terial murmurs  ;  arterial  bruit  de  soufflet ; 
rough  or  grating  arterial  murmurs;  venous 
murmurs  ;  continuous  venous  murmur  ; 
musical  venous  murmur  ;  seat  of  tbe  con- 
tinuous and  musical  murmurs;  mechanism 
i       by  which  they  ere  produced,  397 — 404. 

Lect.  12.— General  signs  of  cardiac 
disease ;  countenance  in  heart  disease ; 
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pitatioo  depending  upon  organic  disuaae . 
palpitation  independent  of  organic  disease' 
of  the  heart ;  characters  by  which  the  pal- 
pitation depending  upon  organic  diaeaaa 
of  the  heart  ia  distinguished  from  that 
which  occur*  independent  of  organic  dis- 
eaae;  immediate  causa  of  palpitation; 
influence  of  tha  coronary  circulation,  561 
—567. 

Lkct.  IS.— The  polae  aa  a  means  of 
diagnosis  in  cardiac  disease ;  morbid  con- 
ditions of  the  heart  which  give  riae  to 
varieties  of  the  pulse ;  influence  of  tha 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  blood ;  pulee 
ia  hypertrophy,  and  ia  dilatation  of  the 
left  ventricle  ;  pulse  in  aortic  regurgita- 
tion ;  cause  of  the  jerking  pulse;  inter- 
mission,  irregularity,  and  inequality  of  the 
pulse ;  pulse  in  contraction  of  the  mitral 
orifice,  and  ia  regurgitation  through  this 
orifice ;  pulse  in  contraction  of  the  aortic 
orifice ;  polae  in  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart ;  summary  of  the  principal  varieties 
of  the  pulse,  691—696. 

Lict.  14. — Indirect  or  secondary  symp- 
toms ;  congestion ;  causes  of ;  mode  of 
production  of ;  organs  in  which  congestion 
most  readily  occurs;  effects  of  congestion 
upon  different  organs ;  congestion  of  the 
lungs;  oedema  of  the  pulmonary  tissue, 
86? — 87 1 ;  Indirect  or  secondary  symp- 
toms of  heart  disease  (continued) ;  dysp- 
noea ;  starting  in  alarm  from  sleep ;  cough ; 
haemoptysis ;  pulmonary  apoplexy,  955— 
960. 

Lect.  15. —Indirect  or  secondary  symp- 
toms of  cardiac  disease  (concluded) ;  con- 
gestion of  the  liver;  congestion  of  the 
intestines ;  epigastric  pulsation  the  result 
of  gaatro-intestinal  congestion ;  epigastric 
pulsation  in  nervous,  hysterical,  and  ansa- 
mic  subjects;  congestion  of  the  brain; 
influence  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle in  giving  rise  to  apoplexy  or  para- 
lysis. 1043—1049. 

Health,  editorial  remarks  on  the  state  of,  in 
the  metropolis,  in  1850,  compared  with 
that  of  1849,  27. 

Heat,  effect  of,  in  expanding  metals.  729. 

Herapath,  Mr.  on  slow  poisoning  by  lead, 
518.* 

Hernia,  femoral,-  operation  for,  81. 

Hewelt's,  Mr.  Prescott,  case  of  erode  tuber- 
cle in  the  medullary  cavity  of  the  femur, 
808 ,  case  of  aneurism  of  the  mitral  valve, 
980. 

Hillier,  Mr.  on  gout,  reviewed,  892. 

Hogg,  Mr.  on  the  management  of  infancy, 
reviewed.  888. 

Holland,  Dr.  on  consumption  and  indiges- 
tion, reviewed,  1025. 

Homoeopathic  practice,  and  slow  poisoning 
by  lead.  717. 

Homoeopathic  hypotheses,  and  chronic  poi- 
soning by  lead,  949. 


Homoeopathy  in  New  York,  199. 

Hooker's,  Dr.  William,  practical  view  of 
the  mutual  duties,  Sec.  of  the  medical  pro* 
fession  and  the  community,  678. 

Honore,  Dr.  on  turning  in  cases  of  deformed! 
pelvis,  162. 

Honours  conferred  on  Drs.  Hastings  end 
CarsweU,  84. 

Honours  conferred  on  medical  men  in  the 
army  and  navy,  346. 

Hooping-cough,  coffee  a  remedy  for,  170. 

Hdpital  de  la  Cbarite,  Paris,  reports  from 
the:— M.  Bayer  on  a  case  of  pneumo- 
thorax, 993. 

Hospitals,  Roman,  595. 

Houghton,  Mr.  on  life-assurance  certificates, 
729. 

Huguier's,  M.  case  of  fibrous  polypus  of  the 
rectum,  210. 

Huguier's,  M.  case  of  cataneoos  affectum  of 
doubtful  character,  209. 

Hughes's,  Dr.  case  of  ventral  extra-uterine 
pregnancy,  539. 

Hunter,  Dr.  on  the  relative  frequency  of  the 
pulse  at  different  elevations,  and  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  day,  256. 

Hunter,  Mr.  R.  H.  A.  on  pulmonary  dis- 
eases in  tropical  climate*,  367,  578 ;  on 
the  frequency  of  the  escape  of  the  Innge  in> 
gun-shot  wounds  of  the  thorax,  7 13 ;  on 
cardiac  and  aortic  diseases,  875 ;  on  mer- 
cury in  syphilitic  eruptions,  941. 

Hydrocele,  analysis  of  the  fluid  of,  755. 

Incrustation  of  steam-boilers,  on  the  re- 
moval of,  600. 

Inflammation,  Professor  Paget's  lectures  on, 
delivered  in  the  theatre  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  1 , 89. 

Inflammations,  unhealthy.  Mr.  M.  Broke 
Gall  wey  on.  405, 404, 624. 706, 789, 1C09. 

Inquests  in  Middlesex,  editorial  observa- 
tions on,  and  on  fixed  salaries  to  coroners, 
715. 

Inman,  Dr.  on  the  occurrence  of  stanch 
granules  in  the  urine,  879 ;  on  the  detec- 
tion of  seminal  fluid  in  the  urine  in  cases 
of  masturbation,  925. 

Iodine,  on  the  period  at  which  it  appears  in 
the  urine,  871. 

Iodine,  Dr.  Dalton's  conclusions  regarding 
the  elimination  of,  from  the  kidneys,  885. 

Iodide  of  potassium,  employment  of,  in 
cigars  for  consumptive  patients,  660. 

Insanity,  Dr.  Jamie  sob  on  the  medical  ju- 
risprudence of:— 

Lect.  1. — On  the  relation  of  insanity 
to  certain  allied  conditions;  resemblance 
of  insanity  to  dreaming,  febrile  delirium,' 
and  delirium  tremens;  these  occasional 
causes  of  the  disease ;  excited  passion  and 
insanity;  psychological  character  of  in- 
sanity ;  insanity  contrasted  with  illusion, 
hallucination,  delusion,  disease  with  men- 
tal symptoms,  intellectual  dulnees,  ecceo- 
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tricity,  abased  fancy,  and  moral  depra- 
vity ;  "pathology  of  insanity,  177 — 182. 

Lect.  2.— Medico-legal  authority  in  in- 
sanity; civil  consequeuces  of  the  state; 
legal  subdivisions — idiocy,  lunacy,  un- 
soundness of  mind ;  legal  doctrines ;  medi- 
cal classification ;  (a)  general  insanity  ; 
1  amentia,  t  mania,  3  dementia;  (b)  par- 
tial insanity  ;  1  monomania,  2  moral  in- 
sanity ;  relation  of  the  foregoing  states  to 
eacbjother ;  doubtful  and  variable  cases ; 
general  description  of  the  insane  state; 
the  relation  of  country, age,  se*;  station,, 
temperament,  and  -  social  condition,  to 
disease  of  the  mind ;  (a)  moral  condition 
of  lunatics;  premonitory  moral  disorder ; 
the  emotional  features'  of  insanity,  selfish- 
ness, 8tc.  265— f71 . 

.  Lect.  3. — General  description  of  the 
insane  state  (continued);  (a)  the  moral 
condition  of  lunatics  (concluded);  their 
selfishness,  suspiciousness,  timidity,  and 
apathetic  listlessoess;  (b)  the  intellectual 
condition  of  lunatics  manifested  in  de- 
ranged voluntary  power  over  the  succes- 
sion of  thoughts,  in  delusion,  imbecility, 
incoherence,  and  extravagant  conduct; 
•disturbed  relation  of  will  to  thought ;  de- 
lusions ;  their  origin  in  violent  mental 
impressions;  their  bold  oh  the  belief; 
their  resistance  to  interfering  doubts ; 
their  absorption  of  the  attention  most 
distinctly  defined  in  monomania;  con- 
cealed delusion ;  delusions  an  insufficient 
test  of  unsoundness;  divided  into  high 
and  low;  subjects  of  exciting  delusions; 
their  insufficiency  to  produce  happiness ; 
•objects  of  depressing  delusions ;  thanato- 
phobia ;  panphobia ;  hypochondriacal  mo- 
nomania ;  demonomania,  &c. ;  relative 
frequency  of  high  and  low  delusions ; 
modifications  by  sex.  temperament,  edu- 
cation, and  bodily  disease,  333 — 338. 

Lect.  4.— General  description  of  the 
insane  state  (continued) ;  (b)  intellectual 
condition  of  lunatics  (continued) ;  imbe- 
cility of  mind;  manifested  in  various 
habits  and  actions;  exemplified;  imbe- 
cility in  thinking  exemplified  in  writing ; 
intellectual  disorder  increases  with  the 
prolonged  effort  at  control ;  a  lunatic's 
views  of  the  insane  conduct  of  other  luna- 
tics ;  may  be  aware  of  his  legal  position ; 
the  characteristics  of  lunatic  epistles; 
exemplification  of  the  expression  of  delu- 
aion  ;  incoherence  not  a  form  of  insanity, 
hut  a  possible  symptom  in  any  farm  of  the 
disease ;  best  marked  in  mania  and  de- 
mentia ;  incoherence  in  monomania ;  ex- 
travagance of  conduct ;  the  result  of  delu- 
sion ;  exemplified ;  motives  not  traceable 
in  insane  actions ;  criminal  deeds  of  the 
insane  not  indicative  of  viciousness ;  un- 
suitableness  of  insane  actions  to  proposed 
object,  439-445.  ' 

Lect.  5.— General  description  of  the 


insane  state  (continued);  (c)  insane  im- 
pulses ;  (1)  the  suicidal  impulse ;  suicide 
amongst  the  insane;  its  lunatic  charac- 
teristics; medico-legal  consideration  of 
suicide;  felo-de-se;  legal  consequences; 
self-murder,  insane  suicide,  and  suicidal 
moral  insanity ;  circumstances  of  these 
contrasted;  suicide  from  suggestive  op- 
portunity, fascination,  imitation,  &c. ; 
When  is  suicide  to  be  deemed  an  act  of 
.  insanity;  legislation  on  the  subject  of 
suicide ;  (2)  the  homicidal  impulse ;  me- 
dico-legal consideration  of  homicide;  in. 
sane  homicide  and  "homicidal  moral  in- 
sanity; ReiPa  description  of  a  paroxysm 
Of  mania  without  delirium  ;  'delirium  ic 
agendo;  Criminal  homicide  and  insane 
impulse  contrasted ;  When  is  homicide  to 
he  deemed  an  act  of  Insanity!  connected 
delusion;  contemporaneous  delusion  *  con- 
secutive delusion  1  moral  insanity,  821— 
527. 

Lect.  6. — General  description  of  the 
insane  state  (concluded )  ;  (c)  insane  im- 
pulses (concluded) ;  (3)  the  impulse  to 
steal ;  a  symptom  in  insanity ;  sometimes 
a  form  of  insanity ;  kleptomania ;  distin- 
guished from  criminal  theft ;  (4)  the  im- 
pulse to  born ;  sometimes  a  form  of  dis- 
eased mind ;  pyromania  ;  its  characteris- 
tics; (5)  the  impulse  to  intoxication  ; 
medico-legal  consideration  of  drunken- 
ness ;  legal  relations '  of  drunkenness ; 
modifications  in  practice ;  the  propensity 
to  intoxication  sometimes  a  disease ;  dip- 
somania; legislation  on  the  subject  of 
drunkenness ;  (6)  morbid  sexual  impulse; 
cytheromania ;  (7)  unnatural  impulses; 
(d)  physical  condition  of  lunatics;  phy- 
siognomy of  the  insane;  the  insane  ex- 
pression ;  the  eye ;  the  mouth ;  the  ear  ; 
the  complexion ;  the  bodily  physiognomy ; 
automatic  movements,  &c. ;  odour ;  mus- 
cular power  and  endurance ;  insensibility 
to  discomfort;  pulse;  post-mortem  ap- 
pearances ;  feigned  insanity,  647  —  653. 

Lect.  7. — When  is  mental  aberration 
such  as  to  justify  its  being  deemed  in- 
sanity? discrimination  of  acute  and  ma- 
niacal delirium ;  directions  for  the  exami- 
nation of  the  insane ;  special  difficulties  ; 
lunacy  certificates ;  Scottish  lunacy  law 
asylums,  and  form  of  ceitificate;  pro- 
ceedings under  the  English  Lunacy  Act ; 
form  of  certificate;  When  is  mental  un- 
soundness such  as  to  justify  interdiction  1 
interdiction  defined ;  Scottish  and  English 
mode  of  procedure ;  grounds  of  interdic- 
tion ;  testamentary  capacity  of  the  insane, 
760—766. 

Lect.  8. — Testimonial  capacity  of  luna- 
tics ;  civil  responsibility  in  reference  to 
contracts,  marriage,  &c. ;  When  does 
insanity  justify  coercion  t  cases  which  do 
not  demand  the  restraint  of  an  asylum ; 
superintendence  always  requisite;  lucid 
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interv als ;  how  judged  of ;  recover; ;  the 
marks  of  recovery ;  discharge  of  lunatics  ; 
liberation  and  emancipation ;  criminal 
responsibility  of  the  insane  ;  legal  test ; 
consciousness  of  rigbt  and  wrong  t  power 
of  self-control ;  insufficiency  of  the  legal 
test;  evidence  of  irresponsibility;  how 
■ought  to  be  obtained ;  medical  opinion ; 
how  dealt  with  in  law-courts  and  by  the 
press ;  insufficiency  of  ordinary  juries  to 
determine  upon  insanity  ;  necessity  for  an 
improved  mode  of  procedure ;  punishment 
of  the  insane;  mitigated  penalties;  dis- 
punishable conditions ;  Does  insanity  di. 
minish  the  expectation  of  life?  823—829. 

Insanity,  editorial  observations  on  the  plea 
of,  152 ;  editorial  observations  on  medical 
evidence  in  cases  of,  241. 

Insurance  certificates  and  the  medical  pro- 
fession, editorial  observations  on  the  legal 
decision  respecting  the  payment  of.  632. 

Insurance  offices,  remunerating  and  non- 
remunerating,  730. 

Intramural  interments,  abolition  of,  598. 

Irish  lunatic  asylums,  parliamentary  return 
respecting,  87. 

Jacksonian  prize,  subject  of  the,  for  the 

ensuing  year,  216. 
Jamieson's,  Dr.  lectures  on  the  medical 

jurisprudence  of  insanity  (see  "  insanity. 

Dr.  Jamieson's  lectures  on  the  medical 

jurisprudence  of"). 
Jennette,  M.  on  inflammation  and  abscess 

of  the  uterine  appendages,  271,  472. 
Jongh,  Dr.  on  the  three  kinds  of  cod-liver 

oil,  reviewed,  159. 
Johnson's,  Mr.  Henry  Charles,  introductory 

remarks  to  the  opening  of  the  session 

1850-51,  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  605. 

Kenney's,  Dr.  case  of  wound  of  the  brain, 
recovered  from,  132.  ^ 

Kesteven's,  Air.  case  of  probably  intra- 
uterine acute  inflammation  of  serous  mem- 
branes, 141 ;  case  of  fatal  congestion  of 
the  brain,  238 ;  on  the  unjust  attack  on 
the  medical  profession  in  the  evidence  on 
intramural  interments,  345 ;  case  of  pre- 
sentation of  the  Uack  at  the  full  period  of 
gestation,  404 ;  case  of  puerperal  uterine 
phlebitis,  926:  case  of  portal  phlebitis, 
and  cones  of  jaundice,  1088. 

King's,  Dr.  remarks  on  epilepsy,  reviewed, 
460. 

King's  College  Medical  Society,  the  presi- 
dent's address,  853. 

King's  College  Hospital: — Operation  for 
femoral  hernia,  81  ;   for  stricture,  81 

|,  Taliacotian  operation,  82;  removal  of  a 
deformity  caused  by  a  bum,  211 ;  removal 
of  tumor  of  forehead,  211  ;  of  tumor  of 
upper  jaw,  212;  lithotrity,  468 ;  stricture 
465 ;  excision  of  the  knee-joint,  683. 

King's  College  Hospital,  legacy  to,  815. 

Kingdon's,  Mr.  J.  A.  case  of  sloughing  of  a 


malignant  tumor  which  contained  the 
femoral  vessels.  576. 
Kirk,  Mr.  J.  on  irregular  contraction  of  that 

uterus,  536. 
Kirkea,  Dr.  on  the  association  of  chorea 
with  rheumatism  and  disease  of  the  heart, 
1004,  1049. 
Knee-joint,  case  of  excision  of  the,  683. 
Knowles,  Mr.  on  the  climate  of  Madeira, 

reviewed,  807. 
Kramer's,  Dr.  case  in  which  a  slight  injury 
to  three  fingers  was  followed  by  fatal 
consequences,  462. 

Landouxy,  M.  on  nephritic  amaurosis,  772. 
Lassaigne's,  M.  chemical  tests  of  cerebral 

matter,  589. 
Latham,  Dr.  R.  G.  on  the  varieties  of  man, 

reviewed,  849. 
Lead  paralysis.  Dr.  Colton's  case  of,  479. 
Lrad,  Mr.  Herapath,  on  slow  poisoning 
with,  518 ;  Dr.  Greaves  on  the  action  of 
the  sulphite  of,  on  dogs,  856. 
Lebert's,  M.  case  in  which  a  portion  of 
mucous  membrane  was  expelled  from  the 
uterus  during  menstruation,  210. 
Lecanu,  M.  on  the  preparation  of  pills  of 

iodide  of  iron,  340. 
Lee,  Mr.  Edwin,  on  the  brain,  reviewed, 
891 ;  on  the  baths  of  Rhenish  Germany, 
892. 

Lee's,  Dr.  analysis  of  108  cases  of  ovario- 
tomy which  have  occurred  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, 893. 

Le grand,  M.  on  a  new  mode  of  removing 
wens,  210. 

Life  insurance,  importance  of,  to  medical 

practitioners,  556. 
life,  average  duration  of,  in  the  New  World, 
777. 

Liebig  and  Kopp's  annual  report  of  the  pro- 
gress of  chemistry,  reviewed,  769. 
Liverpool  Medical  and  Pathological  Society, 
proceedings  of  the : — Dr.  Nevins  on  teta- 
nus in  an  infant,  981;  Mr.  Harris's 
case  of  hernia  through  the  lioea  alba, 
982  ;  Dr.  Nevins'  case  of  superfoetation, 
983 ;  perforation  of  a  large  artery  in  the 
stomach,  983 ;  Mr.  Banner's  case  of  scir- 
rhous mamma,  983  ;  Mr.  Hakes'  case  of 
cancerous  testicle,  983 ;  Mr.  John  Taylor 
on  the  efficacy  of  the  tampon  in  uterine 
hemorrhage,  983. 
Liverpool  Me.iical  and  Chirurgical  Society, 
proceedings  of  the :— Mr.  Patersoo's  case 
of  abscess  of  the  liver,  •  71. 
Lobelia  inflata,  experiments  on  the  poison- 
ous properties  of,  285. 
Lobelia  quackery  in  Cumberland,  editorial 
observations  on  the,  and  on  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  law  in  repressing  quackery, 
37S. 

Low's,  Mr.  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the 
simple  bodies  of  chemistry t  reviewed, 
935. 

Loudon  Hospital:— case  of  dislocation  of  the 
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thigh  into  the  foramen   ovale  reduced  1 
after  four  weeks,  119;  stricture  impas- 
sable to  instruments,  816 ;  ununited  frac- 
ture of  the  femur,  85?  ;  hernia,  860  ; 
operations  for  malignant  growths,  989. 

London  Hospital,  appointment  of  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  life  governor  of  the,  262. 

London  medical  schools,  French  summary 
of  the,  774. 

Lonsdale,  Mr.  on  some  of  the  more  prac- 
tical points  connected  with  the  treatment 
of  deformities,  359,  617. 

Lnnacy,  statistics  of,  95S ;  law  of,  997. 

Lunatic  asylums,  reviews  of  reports  of,  417, 
423. 

Lunatic  asylums,  public  and  private,  the 
census  of  1851  in  relation  to,  1081. 

Lunatic  ball  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  730. 

Lutrand,  M.  on  the  preparation  of  collodion, 
590. 

Lymphatics,  Dr.  Fetzer's  case  of  disease  of 
the,  997. 

M'Cready's,  Dr.  case  of  poisoning  by  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  461. 

Macpherson,  Dr.  on  Bengal  dysentery,  re- 
viewed, 1026. 

Maclise's  surgical  anatomy,  parts  6  and  7, 
reviewed,  769. 

Maitland,  Dr.  on  mesmerism,  reviewed, 
845. 

Maiaonneuve's,  M.  case  of  reduction  of 
long-standing  dislocation,  118. 

Manchester  Medico-elhical  Association  and 
the  poor-law  board,  437. 

Manslaughter,  editorial  observations  on  the 
toleration  of,  by  unlicensed  practi- 
tioners, 455 ;  report  of  a  trial  on  a  charge 
of.  for  poisoning  by  lobelia  inflata,  S84. 

Martinet,  M.  on  the  application  of  electri- 
city in  diagnosis,  304. 

Marson  Or.  case  of  disease  of  the  spinal 
cord  in  which  the  symptoms  supervened 
upon  a  recent  cold,  103. 

Matico,  employment  of,  to  arrest  hiemor 
rhage,  337. 

Matter,  Mr.  Low  on  the  divisibility  of,  972 

Mattencci,  Professor,  abstract  of  the  fifth 
series  o'  his  electro-physiological  re- 
searches, 175. 

Mayo,  Dr.  on  the  case  of  Mr.  Dyce  Sombre, 
123 ;  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  alcoholic 
liquors,  783. 

Measles,  Mr.  Noble  on  the  occurrence  of, 
sporadically,  in  new-born  children,  554. 

Medical  appointments,  1085. 

Medical  Society  of  London,  proceedings  of 
the: — Mr.  Coulson  on  extra-t-apsular 
fracture  of  the  thigh-bone,  726;  Dr. 
Bennett  on  angina  niembranacea,  727; 
Dr.  Semple  oh  valvulur  disease  of  the 
heart,  770  ;  Mr.  Walton's  case  of  enor- 
mous fatly  tumor,  813  ;  Mr.  Pitcher  on 
certain  affections  of  the  nervous  system 
simulating  chorea,  813 ;  Dr.  Webster 
on  tie  health  of  London,  850;  Dr. 


Hare's  remarks  on  the  same,  897 ;  Mr. 
Brown  on  the  treatment  of  ovarian 
dropsy  by  the  production  of  an  artificial 
oviduct,  939;  Mr.  Canton's  case  of 
aneurism  of  the  aorta,  941 ;  Mr.  Hunt  on 
mercury  in  syphilitic  eruptions,  941; 
Dr.  Snow  on  an  inhaling  apparatus,  1026; 
Dr.  Cormack's  case  of  cauliflower  excres- 
cence of  the  os  uteri,  1026;  Dr.  Snow's 
case  of  enlarged  heart,  1028;  Mr.  Henry 
Smith's  case  of  false  passage  in  the 
urethra,  1028;  Mr.  Cox's  case  of  laryn- 
gismus stridulus,  1028  Dr.  Lankester's 
case  of  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
1079;  Mr.  Gay's  case  of  non-united 
fracture,  1079;  Mr.  Walton's  case  of 
excision  of  the  head  of  the  femur,  1079  ; 
Mr.  H.  Smith's  case  of  erysipelas  in  an 
infant,  1104;  Mr.  Child's  case  of  anen- 
cephalous  tonus,  1 104. 

Medical  Society  of  London,  appointment  of 
professors  at  the,  687. 

Medical  trials  and  inquests ;—  Death  from 
chloroform  in  surgical  operations,  39; 
trial  for  murder  by  poisoning  with  corro- 
sive sublimate,  253 ;  on  n  charge  of  man- 
slaughter for  poisoning  by  lobelia  inflata, 
384 ;  report  of  the  trial  of  Dr.  Webster 
for  the  murder  of  Dr.  Parkman,  431,  467, 
506;  action  for  recovery  of  charges  in 
attending  as  a  physician,  687;  trial  of 
John  StaufF  for  the  murder  of  the  Coun- 
tess of  Goerlitz,  899,  944. 

Medical  evidence,  a  specimen  of,  262 ;  in- 
competency of,  in  certain  cases,  41S. 

Medical  teaching  in  the  United  States,  1042. 

Medical  relief  in  Ireland,  2 16. 

Medical  reform,  balloting  questions  of  the 
National  Institute.  40;  report  of  the 
south-eastern  branch  of  the  Provincial 
Association,  127. 

Medical  portraits,  recent,  critical  notice  of, 
546. 

Medical  Protection  Office,  the  affairs  of  the, 
738. 

Medical  students  in  Paris  and  London,  in- 
crease of,  997. 

Medical  session  for  1850-51,  remarks  on 
the  opening  of  the,  542. 

Medical  education  in  Spain,  568. 

Medical  education  in  the  United  States 
in  the  European  medical  schools,  edi- 
torial observations  on,  671. 

Medical  practitioners  in  Turkey,  position  of, 
307. 

Medical  profession,  the,  and  pawnbrokers, 
87. 

Medical  biographies,  review  of  the  Oxford 

series  of,  545. 
Medical  benevolent  fund  for  the  year  1849- 

50,  report  of  the,  293. 
Medical  referees,  payment  of,  by  insurance 

offices,  821. 
Medicine,  submission  to  authority  in,  1059. 
Meigs,  Mr.  cast-  of  apoplexy  from  pressure 

ujion  the  brain,  U I. 
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Melanosis  of  the  eye,  Dr.  Bethune's  case 
of,  296. 

Mental  disorders,  Mr.  W.  Smith's  facts  and 

arguments  in  support  of  the  convulsive 

theory  of,  145. 
Meningitis,  epidemic  cerebrospinal,  at  Val- 

de-Grace,  601. 
Meteorological  summary,  44,  88, 133, 176, 

220,264,  352,  396.  438,430,520,560, 

604, 646.  690,  7S4,  778,  866,  910,  954, 

998, 1042,  1086, 1110. 
Metropolitan  interments  act,  appointment 

of  Dr.  South  wood  Smith,  290. 
MUbank  prison,  statistics  of,  mortality.  Sec. 

for  1849-50,  83. 
Milk,  adulteration  of,  1041. 
Miller's,   Dr.    theoretical    and  practical 

treatise  on  human  parturition,  reviewed, 

7l8. 

Miller's,  Mr.  principles  of  surgery,  re- 
viewed, 936. 

Mind,  influence  of  the,  on  disease,  42. 

Mineral  waters,  on  the  presence  of  glairine 
in.  603. 

Mioet's,  Dr.  case  of  aneurism  opening  into 

the  trachea,  358. 
Monro,  Dr.  Henry,  on  insanity,  reviewed, 

1024. 

Moore's,  Dr.  brief  notes  on  Indian  village 

cholera,  182,  226. 
Morgan's,  the  late  John,  advice  to  medical 

students  in  the  pursuit  of  their  profes- 

aional  studies,  861. 

Nairqe's,Dr.  case  of  softening  of  the  spinal 
marrow  in  a  boy  affected  with  chorea, 
978. 

Narcotism  by  the  inhalation  of  vapours.  Dr. 
Snow  on,  321,  749. 

National  Institute,  the,  and  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries,  391. 

National  Institute  of  Medicine,  Surgery, 
&c.  copy  of  report  of  the,  555. 

Necrosis,  cases  of,  548. 

Neuralgia,  intercostal,  in  phthisis,  357. 

Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Pathological 
Society,  proceedings  of  the : — Case  of  dis- 
eased bladder  treated  by  Sir  John  Fife, 
116 ;  Dr.  Batman's  case  of  conversion  of 
a  diseased  kidney  into  an  immense  sac, 
without  any  perceptible  symptoms  during 
life,  117  ;  Sir  John  Fife's  case  of  osteo- 
sarcoma of  tibia  and  fibula,  117;  Mr. 
Wallis's  case  of  closure  of  the  pulmonary 
'artery,  984 ;  Dr.  White's  case  of  disease 
of  the  pulmonary  valves,  985. 

Nitric  acid,  poisoning  by,  800. 

Noble,  Mr.  on  measles  occurring  sporadi- 
cally in  new-born  children,  554. 

Nux  vomica,  Dr.  Duclos  on  the  employ- 
ment of,  in  impotency  and  spermatorrhoea, 
479. 

Obituary. — Dr.  Carrington,  44;  Mr.  F. 
B.  Phillipson,  44;  Mr.  T.  Prescott 
Wilks,  88;  Mr.  Mordaunt,  171 ,  Mr.  T. 


Davis.  216 ;  Dr.  Lark  worthy,  216 ;  Mr. 
John  Miles,  216;  Dr.  C.  E.  Curtis,  262  ; 
Mr.  Ainge,  262  ;  Mr.  Thompson,  262  ; 
Dr.  M'Cabe,  262 ;  Dr.  Twitchell.  350 ; 
Dr.  R.  C.  Edwards,  351 ;  Dr.  W.  0. 
Porter,  351 ;  Mr.  James  Snell,  351 ;  Dr. 
James  Williamson,  395;  Dr.  Benjamin 
Williamson,  Aberdeen,  477 ;  Professor 
Maichaod,  5l9;  Mr*  Thomas  Davis, 
519  ;  Mr.  Alex.  Taylor,  51 9.;  Mr.  Joseph 
Neville,  519;  Mr.  John  Marshall,  559; 
Dr.  W.  Baker,  559;  M.  Prevost.559; 
Dr.  Wilson,  559;  Mr.  F.  M.  Walker, 
601;  Mr.  Thomas  Gibson,  601,  Dr. 
Armstrong,  601  j  Dr.  Robinson,  601; 
Mr.  Robert  Grubb,  645;  Mr.  James 
Swift,  645;  Mr.  W.  Bates,  731;  Dr. 
Fauquier,  731  ;  Mr.  Joseph  Freeman, 
822;  Mr.  Thome,  822;  Dr.  M.  B.  Rio- 
frey,  865;  Dr.  Jackson,  906;  Dr, 
Wheeler,  906;  Mr.  Dorrington,  954;  Dr> 
John  Taylor,  954;  Dr.  Maitland,  997  ; 
Mr.  Patrick  Brodie,  1041 ;  Dr.  G.  T. 
Heath,  1041;  Dr.  Calvert,  1082;  Mr. 
J.  G.  Courtenay,  1082  ;  Mr.  Riehard 
Andrews,  1082. 

Obstetrics  in  Spain,  84. 

Obstetricians,  female,  645. 

Olier's  M.  case  of  aneacephalic  foetus,  452. 

Opium,  process  for  the  quantitative  exami- 
nation of,  and  separation  of  morphia, 
603. 

Orfila's,  M.  medico-legal  researches  on  dried 

cerebral  substance,  79. 
On'*,  Mr.  principles  of  surgery,  reviewed*.  , 

339. 

Ovariotomy,  abstract  of  a  discussion  on,  at 
the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  So- 
ciety, 938  ;  successful  cases  of,  953. 

Ovarian  tumors.  Dr.  Tilt  on  the  origin, 
cause,  and  nature  of,  234,  445,  660 ;  Dr. 
Tilt  on  the  rise,  progress,  and  various 
terminations  of,  960. 

Ovum,  Dr.  Putnam's  case  of  hydatid  doge-. 

Oxalate  of  lime,  Dr.  Griffith  on  crystals  of, 
occurring  in  the  urine,  1091. 
aeration  of  the,  454. 

Oxygen  gas,  Dr.  Faraday  on  the  magnetic 
properties  of,  953. 

Ozone,  Schaenbeic's  researches  on,  635. 

Facet's,  Professor,  lectures  on  inflamma- 
tion, delivered  in  the  theatre  of  the  Col- 
lege  of  Surgeons,  1,89. 

Paget's,  Mr.  lectures  on  inflammation,  re- 
viewed, 850. 

Pancreatic  disease,  Dr.  Fearnside's  illus- 
trations of,  967. 

Paracentral*  in  acute  pleurisy,  517. 

Paralysis,  case  of,  of  the  sixth  pair  of 
nerves,  527. 

Pathological  Society  of  London,  proceed- 
ings of  the  : — Mr.  Caisar  Hawkins'  case 
of  disease  of  the  os  calcis,  808;  Mr. 
PreseaK  Hewett's  case  of  crude  tubercle 
in  the  medullary  cavity  of  the  femur. 
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808;  Mr.  Anion's  case  of  fracture  of 
the  spinous  process  of  the  aiis,  809 ;  Dr. 
Peacock's  coses  of  disease  of  the  heart, 
810 1  Mr.  Toyn  bee's  case  of  molluscum 
contagiosnm,  811  ;  Mr.  Avery's  case  of 
strangulated  hernia  reduced  en  masse, 
811;  Dr.  Beith'a  case  of  diseased  bladder 
and  dilated  urethra,  812  ;  Dr.  J.  R.  Ben* 
aett's  case  of  cancerous  disease  of  the 
omentum,  812;  Mr.  Coul son's  case  of 
diseased  heart,  894 ;  Mr.  Toynbee's  case 
of  neuroma  of  the  auditory  nerve,  894 ; 
Mr.  Canton's  case  of  ossification  of  the 
pericardium,  095  ;  Dr.  O.  Ward's  case 
in  which  a  portion  of  a  gall-bladder  dis- 
charged externally,  895;  Dr.  Garrod's 
case  of  diseased  bone  and  teeth,  896; 
Dr.  Quain's  ease  of  fibrous  and  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart,  978;  Mr. 
Prescott  Hewett's  case  of  aneurism  of 
the  mitral  valve,  980 ;  Dr.  Risdon  Ben- 
sett's  case  of  carcinoma  of  the  lung,  980 ; 
Mr.  H.  C.  Johnson's  case  of  lithotrity, 
1077. 

Peacock's,  Dr.  cases  of  disease  of  the  heart, 

810. 

Peieira's,  Dr.  elements  of  materia  medica, 

vol.  2.  part  1,  reviewed,  849. 
Pharmaceutical    Society,    proceedings  of 
Phlebitis,  portal,  Mr.  Kesteven's  case  of, 

and  cases  of  jaundice,  lj^l. 

the: — Mr.  Edmund  Greaves  on  the  action 

of  sulphite  of  lead  on  dog*,  856. 
Phosphine,  M.  Martinet  on  the  phenomena 

of,  644. 

Photopsia,  a  remarkable  case  of,  679. 

Phthisis,  prevention  of,  88. 

Pilcber,  Mr.  on  certain  affections  of  the 
nervous  system  simulating  chorea,  8 IS. 

Piorry,  M.  on  the  use  of  chloride  of  sodium 
in  ague,  589. 

Placenta,  Dr.  Richardson's  case  of  reten- 
tion of  the,  712. 

Poisoned  game,  95f . 

Poisons,  sale  of,  in  France,  774. 

Poisonous  fungi,  death  from,  307. 

Poisoning,  arsenical.  Dr.  Geoghegan  on 
the  morbid  appearances  in  eases  of,  171, 
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